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Elizabeth Cropper of Temple University, Tyler School of Art, 


for her article “On Beautiful Women, Parmigianino, Petrarchismo, and the Vernacular Style,” 


which appeared in the September issue. 


The Arthur Kingsley Porter Prize was established in 1957 


for the encouragement of young scholars of any nationality in art-historical studies. 


The sum of four hundred dollars will be awarded annually, 
or at the discretion of the officers of the College Art Association of America, 
for an article published in The Art Bulletin judged by a committee of three 
to be of sound scholarship, original content, and distinguished presentation. 
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The Quest for a Restorer's Shop of Beguiling Invention: Restorations and 


Forgeries in Italian Panel Painting 


Mojmfr S. Frinta 


I invite the reader to follow me on a Sherlock Holmesian trail 
of analytical observation that eventually will lead us into a 
fascinating realm of chicanery. In the course of researching 
some specific features of the gold decoration on several panel 
paintings that were all evidently restored in one workshop, | 
encountered an ingenious forging activity that flourished in 
the early twentieth century. 

[n my research since the 19605 I have been endeavoring to 
show that the decoration of the gold background and the 
haloes of medieval, mostly Italian, panel paintings reveal to 
the inquisitive eye of the connoisseur a host of data that he 
might be at great pains to uncover, if at all, by other methods 
and that complement his stylistic observations.! Not only does 
the original adornment provide objective evidence of the 
sources of the paintings, and of the connections between 
workshops and individual artists, but even the restored parts 
also occasionally harbor their own instructive story. This 
particular type of decoration was produced by punching tools 
of various shapes that we may call *motif punches." The parts 
of decoration that were damaged in later times were restored 
either by freehand engraving or by the simplest of punches.? 
Only rarely did the restorer use motif punches of his own to 
complete the design on the rebuilt patch of new gesso.? I have 
come across several unrelated paintings that must have passed 
through the atelier of an unusually ambitious restorer, however, 
because an identical punch form appears in the restored parts 
although the panels belong to divergent schools and different 
times. (See the chart on p. 23.) 

The first is a Florentine Crucifixion of the latter part of the 
fourteenth century in the Acton Collection in Florence (Fig. 
1).4 The original punchwork along the borders composing an 


! See articles in The Art Bulletin, June 1965 and September 1971; Burlington 
Magazine, August 1975; Actes du XXII Congrès International d'Histoire de 
l'Art, Budapest, 1969; Actas del XXIII Congresso Internacional del Historia del 
Arte, Granada, 1973; The Year 1200: A Symposium, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, 1975; Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz, 
xx, 3, 1976. My documentation comprises almost 10,000 life-size details of 
punchwork. I wish to thank the owners and officials in charge of the 
collections I have examined for their understanding and the Cleveland 
Museum, Fogg Art Museum, Getty Museum, Kress Foundation, and 
Berenson Collection for supplying me photographs. 


? Regrettably, a few restorers in the past removed all the gilded gesso if its 
condition did not measure up to their perfectionist standards. Then they 
laid a new ground and provided it with their own pattern, thus ruthlessly 
destroying an integral part of the work of art (e.g., a Saint Francis by 
Ugolino di Nerio in the Barber Institute, Birmingham). The destroyed 
patterning of the haloes quite likely could have helped us to settle the 
attribution of the para-Simonesque Mary Magdalen and Saint Augustine in 
the Pushkin Museum in Moscow (Vera Andreyeff, “Some Paintings of the 
Sienese School in the Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow," Burlington 
Magazine, XLVII, 1925, 151-60), and that of a Siense Saint Agnes in the 
Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Mass., which received a particularly 
inappropriate pattern (R. Henniker-Heaton, "St. Agnes," Bulletin of the 
Worcester Art Museum, XV, 1924, 10-12), for it is in this period in Siena that 
punched decoration becomes especially distinctive. 


“arcade gothique" with pendilia was replaced at the right side 
and left bottom by a string of arch impressions that do not 
imitate the original arch closely. The restorer did not use a 
punch for the pendilium but engraved it freehand (Figs. 26, 
21). He also merely imitated the tetra-rosette in the Virgins 
and Magdalen’s haloes by freehand engraving in the halo of 
Saint John (Figs. 24, 25). 

A very similar situation exists on a Madonna panel in the 
University of Kansas Museum of Art at Lawrence (60.46), 
attributed to Cenni di Francesco (Fig. 2).5 The repair of the 
punched pattern was necessary only in the middle of the right 
edge and it was made by the same punch that was used for the 
repair of the Crucifixion. Again, it is quite unlike the original 
arcade produced by a double-contoured arch which occurs on 
several paintings attributable to Cenni (Figs. 28, 29).° 

The pattern of the restorers operation can be further 
established from close examination of a Madonna with Angels 
in the Allentown Museum of Art (Kress 265), attributed to a 
pupil of Pietro Lorenzetti (Fig. 3)." Again, portions of the 
border pattern, this time at the left along the angels wing, 
were restored with the restorer’ favorite arch punch (Fig. 30). 
The original leaf pendilium that accompanied the original arch 
was not attempted (Fig. 31). This particular arch with a leaf 
appears in the border of a small Madonna triptych at the Siena 
Pinacoteca, No. 154, which thus reveals that both these 
paintings originated in the same Sienese workshop, so far 
unknown. 

An apparently less clear-cut situation exists in a heavily 
damaged Madonna in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York, bearing a problematic attribution to Ambrogio Loren- 
zetti (Fig. 4). Close scrutiny shows that nothing of the original 


3 Nicholas Lochoff commissioned from Florentine craftsmen a complete set 
of punches, corresponding closely to those used on the famous Annunciation 
by Simone Martini, for his faithful copy made for Tsar Nicholas (Frinta, 
“On the Punched Decoration in Medieval Panel Painting and Manuscript 
Illumination," Acts of the V. International Congress for Conservation of Panel 
Painting and Graphic Art, Lisbon, 1972, 115-21, figs. 2, 3). Makers of 
"antique" frames occasionally used motif punches. Such can be seen, e.g., 
on the frames for the rectangular panels with a Madonna and saints by an 
associate of Simone Martini in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Miklòs 
Boskovits, “A Dismembered Polyptych, Lippo Vanni and Simone Martini," 
Burlington Magazine, CXVI, July 1974, 372-76). 


4 M. Boskovits attributed the Crucifixion to the Maestro di San Lucchese 
(Pittura Fiorentina alla vigilia del Rinascimento, Florence, 1975, fig. 29). 
Several paintings can be grouped with the Acton Crucifixion on the basis of 
identical punchwork; I shall deal with this group elsewhere. 


5 Fern Rusk Shapley, Paintings from the Samuel H. Kress Collection. Italian 
Schools XIII-XV Century, London, 1966, 42, (K 268). 


6 E.g., Madonna with Two Saints in Frascole (Dicomano); Altarpiece of San 
Giovanni Gualberto in S. Croce, Florence; Saint Agnes in Nantes (No. 195); 
Saint Stephen in Utrecht; Crucifixion in Bern (No. 884). Attributions to 
Giovanni del Biondo are too generous and are in need of reexamination. 


7 Shapley, 52. 
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1 Florentine, Crucifixion. Florence, Harold Acton 


2 Cenni di Francesco, Madonna and Child, 72.4 x 55.3cm. 
Collection 


Lawrence, University of Kansas Museum of Art, Kress Study 
Collection K 268 (courtesy Kress Foundation) 
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5 Matteo di Giovanni, Madonna and Child with Two Angels 


i 6 Paolo di Giovanni Fei, Madonna Enthroned with Two Angels 
69.5 x 46.3cm. Atlanta, High Museum of Art 


and Saints Francis and Louis of Toulouse, 178.2 x 131.1cm. 
Atlanta, High Museum of Art, Kress 187 
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3 Tuscan, Madonna and Child Enthroned with Angels. 4 Sienese, Madonna and Child, 92.5 x 55cm. New 
104.3x64.3cm. Allentown, Allentown Art Museum, York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 41.190.26 
S. H. Kress Memorial Collection, 61.370 





7 Italian, Madonna of Humility, 78.7 x 53.3cm. 8 Pellegrino di Mariano (?), Saint John the Baptist, 54.5 x 
Oberlin, Oberlin College, Allen Memorial Art 39.5cm. Cambridge, Harvard University Fogg Art Museum, 
Museum, 47.111 (courtesy Museum) 1957.8 (courtesy Museum) 
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adorned and gilded gesso survives except a small portion of the 
halo between the two heads, where two partially preserved 
original punches can be recognized—a small hexa-circle and a 
small tetralobe. The tooling of the border and the haloes are 
modern, and our restorers familiar arch can be readily 
identified (Fig. 32). The connection of the painting with 
Ambrogio is not direct, but one of the new punches in the 
Christ Childs halo, a sort of half-palmette, imitates the 
distinctive punch of Ambrogio (Figs. 33, 34). It is conceivable 
that the restorer wanted thus to make possible an attribution 
to a famous artist. The little pentarosette in the Child* halo 
(Fig. 33) is manifestly also the product of a new tool; I 
photographed it on a modern frame at the Yale University Art 
Gallery (for Taddeo Gaddis Enthroned Madonna, 1943.205). 

More bizarre is the introduction of this arch punch into a 
Madonna with Two Angels in the High Museum of Art in 
Atlanta, Georgia, attributed to Matteo di Giovanni (Figs. 5, 
35). A restoration by Gustav Berger in New York revealed that 
the gold ground, including the Madonna’ halo and the 
punched border, is new, and that the original composition 
contained a painted landscape, which is faintly visible in a 
surviving slice at the left of the Virgins neck. The restorer 
seems to have decided to keep this portion to serve as a basis 
for a new, wider silhouette of the Virgins veil. One wonders 
whether his motivation was to suggest the older style of the 
quattrocento by featuring the gold ground, because he 
undoubtedly could have completed the presumably damaged 
landscape had he wished; and he did not hesitate to overpaint 
the angels’ costumes extensively. Matteo’ earlier paintings still 
adhere to the older convention of a gold ground. In the 
Atlanta panel we touch on a willful intervention with 
fraudulent overtones that will help reveal the personality of 
our enterprising artist-restorer. 

I believe that I have found where this restorer got his 
inspiration for the specific shape of his arch punch. The 
punch, repeated four times to form a formal cluster, appears in 
the apparently restored halo of the left angel in a large 
enthroned Madonna with Saints Francis and Louis of Toulouse by 
Paolo di Giovanni Fei, by coincidence also in the High 
Museum in Atlanta (Figs. 6, 36). This punch indeed imitates 
the distinct punch of Fei, which was used throughout the 
painting. The original is slightly larger—8 7.5mm compared 
to only 6mm in the imitation (Figs. 36-38). I think that it is 
plausible to suggest that the restorer fashioned this arch punch 
at the time of his restoration of the large panel by Fei, which is 
considerably damaged.8 If my hypothesis is correct, the 
restorations of the four paintings and alteration of the fifth one 
followed his restoration of the Fei panel. For in all these 
instances he was no longer concerned about matching the 
proper shapes of the punches (as he apparently had been in the 


* The date 1333 on the podium cannot be original, but the restorer Mario 
Modestini stated that it is not modern (Shapley, 62). 


* F Mason Perkins assigned the painting to an anonymous follower of 
Sassetta (“Some Sienese Paintings in American Collections. Part 11,” Art in 
America, IX, 1921, 18). On p.84 of the museum catalogue (1967), W. 
Stechow called it “Italian (Sienese?), c. 1450." 


case of the large Fei) and was content to use the Sienese arch 
form for Florentine paintings as well. 

Five other paintings yield a definitely damaging view of the 
restorer. The same punch impressions form an arcade at the 
edge of a Madonna of Humility in the Allen Art Museum, 
Oberlin College, which E M. Perkins attributed to a follower 
of Sassetta (Figs. 7, 39).? There the presence of the punch 
acquires a special meaning, for the surface of the painting 
lacks any apparent discontinuity that would suggest that the 
edge is a restoration. This was the case in a series of paintings 
discussed above in which portions of the gilded background 
were restored, leaving telltale evidence of two sets of punches. 
Seeing no break or patching in the Oberlin panel, I have to 
assume that these elements of decoration belong to the time of 
the execution of the painting. 

In the defense of Perkins’ attribution, it may be conceded 
that the Virgins face has something of the fragility of Sassetta’ 
physiognomies, but it lacks Sassetta’s hauntingly dreamy and 
almost blasé expression; this is a more ordinary naive face. The 
Oberlin painting has some Sassetta features, however, such as 
the braided hair neatly tucked under a translucent veil, and 
the rather large ear. Such details can also be found in Virgins by 
Giovanni di Paolo, although joined to a less pleasant 
countenance. Our painter was less successful in imitating the 
type of Sassetta’s Christ Child, who is invariably more wiry 
and dynamic than in the Oberlin panel. In addition, the faces 
of Gabriel and the Annunciata in the spandrel medallions 
diverge from Sassetta’ types, and, what is more disconcerting, 
the angel belongs stylistically to the end of the quattrocento 
rather than to the middle of the century.!° One cannot avoid 
receiving the impression of eclecticism. The panel has 
elements corresponding to Sassettas usage: the Virgin placed 
on a marble patterned floor (e.g., the Madonna in the 
collection of Miss Helen Frick in New York), the hairdo of the 
Virgin, and the engraved light radiating from the haloes. But 
since the features are not uniquely characteristic of one artist, 
one may wonder whether the painter did not also have in mind 
some paintings now attributed to the Maestro del- 
l'Osservanza. The latters Child (like ours) is more robust than 
Sassettas, and he also used a similar geometric marble intarsia 
pattern for his floor. In his triptych of 1436, the Annunciation 
is also depicted in two medallions at the top. 

Most of the punches in the Oberlin paintings are similar to 
Sassetta’s but these can also be recognized, quite significantly, 
in paintings attributed to the Maestro dell’Osservanza—with 
the exception of the hexa-rosette in the frame, for which | 
found a possible model in the Nativity triptych in Asciano by 
Pietro di Giovanni d'Ambrogio.!! That the punches are 
indeed modern can be shown by the occurrence of this 
hexa-rosette in the restored area of a painting at Harvard, thus 


'? E.g., Matteo di Giovanni’ angels in a large panel of 1479 with an 
enthroned Saint Barbara in S. Domenico in Siena (B. Berenson, Italian 
Pictures of the Renaissance. Central Italian and North Italian Schools, 11, fig. 


811). 


!! Berenson, figs. 573-75. The drawing of the maid’ ear in the Asciano 
painting can also be compared. 
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adding to the evidence gained by scrutiny of the arch punch. 
The hexa-rosette appears in the halo of a Saint John the 
Baptist, perhaps by Pellegrino di Mariano in the Fogg Art 
Museum, Harvard University (Figs. 8, 40, 41). A restorer 
removed all its gold background, including the halo, and 
replaced it with new gesso which is, revealingly, slightly below 
the level of the painting, probably as a result of an unforeseen 
shrinking. 

The quality of the Oberlin Madonna is inferior to that of 
any of the three painters’ works (Sassetta, Maestro dell’Osser- 
vanza, Pietro di Giovanni d'Ambrogio), for our painter made 
some blunders in the design of the bodies. The Oberlin Christ 
Childs right leg is impossibly joined to his body, and absolutely 
no provision was made for the existence of the Virgins legs 
under her drapery. The painter was probably so preoccupied 
with the stylistic arrangement of the drapery folds that he 
overlooked all structural logic, which does exist in genuine 
representations of the period. At least one knee can always be 
accounted for in the works of Sassetta, Giovanni di Paolo, and 
their circle. 

A report made by the conservator Richard Buck during his 
technical examination of the panel in 1967 contains facts that 
strongly support my contention that the Oberlin painting is a 
forgery.!? He observed that the canvas laid between the wood 
and the gesso ground looks rather like a machine-made cloth; 
the nails fastening the molding and covered by the canvas and 
gesso are modern wire type, and the ultramarine appears to be 
an artificial pigment. Also, the artists technique of painting 
the flesh differs from what was usual in the fifteenth century: 
the white lead is spread over the entire portion, rather than 
being restricted to the zones of the highlights. 

I also found the modern arch punch of the Oberlin painting 
in a Florentine panel with a standing Saint Onuphrius in the 
collection of Sir Harold Acton in Florence, which bears a date 
of 1380 at the bottom of the frame (Figs. 9, 45). The hermit 
saint was painted frontally as befits a representation intended 
as a single unit and not as part of a polyptych. The panel was 
recognized as a devotional painting of the dyers' guild in 
Florence. !3 Not gold but silver was used for the background. 


12 The report was made available to me through the courtesy of the director 
of the Allen Art Museum in Oberlin. 


13 Klara Steinweg, "Drei Trecento Bilder und ihre Provenienz," Festschrift 
Ulrich Middeldorf, Berlin, 1968, 54ff. She reported an inscription on the 
back of the panel about a restoration in 1753 by a Jacopo Masselli, yet an 
inscription scribbled about a restoration lacks the characteristics of an old 
script. 


!4 It seems that the guild pictures tended to display less gold than the larger 
altarpieces. One wonders whether gold was judged to be esthetically in- 
appropriate for the panels hanging on the piers of the church of 
Orsanmichele, such as Jacopo del Casentino’s Saint Bartholomew for the Arte 
dei Pizzicagnoli or Giovanni del Biondo Saint Jean Evangelist for the Arte 
della Seta. The background of the latter was later painted as a brocade with 
pomegranates. 


!5 Some paintings of Giovanni da Milano, the Cioni, and their followers 
feature patterns inspired by the Sienese (Frinta, "On the Punched 
Decoration. . . .," 117; the forthcoming "Radiation of Sienese Decorative 
Modes,"). An Annunciation in Cambridge, attributed to Gerini, with such 
clusters, was done with the tools belonging to a Pisan workshop and most 
likely in Pisa (Frinta, "A Seemingly Florentine But Really Not Florentine 
Altar-piece," Burlington Magazine, CXVII, 1975, 527-35.). 


Today it is dark reddish-brown because the silver leaf has 
almost completely gone and the surviving specks have 
tarnished black.!^ Quite inorganically the restorer added a 
narrow band of tooled gold at the border, which makes little 
sense in any authentic decorative scheme as an extension of 
the silver surface. We cannot know whether the border zone 
was in such a bad condition that a new gesso had to be laid or 
if the restorer willfully decided to replace the old surface with 
his decorative fantasies. The work was skillfully done so that 
the joint is invisible. The lack of joint is even more puzzling in the 
area of the new gilded halo. The punchwork in the halo is 
arranged in the Sienese fashion: the modern arch punch was used 
in the same way to form a formal cluster of four impressions, as in 
the restored halo of the angel in the Fei painting in Atlanta, a 
pattern that would be quite unorthodox in Florentine art and 
especially in the later trecento (Figs. 36, 45).!5 The border 
features three motif punches: a large pointed tetra-foil, an 
elongated tetra-lobe, and a small hexa-star (Fig. 46). 

A number of features connect the Saint Onuphrius with a 
comparable representation in a polyptych in the Vatican 
Pinacoteca, signed and dated 1371 by Giovanni Bonsi. These 
parallels include the shape of the saints feet with their 
claw-like toes, the long undulating tresses of his hair and 
beard, the peculiar rendering of the hair about his body, the 
curious foliate loin-covering, and the craggy terrain (Fig. 
10).!5 Yet there is a greater formal consistency in the Bonsi 
painting, unlike the stylistic contradiction between the stiff 
and linear rendering of the plants anchored on the rock and 
the much more realistic face of the saint in Florence. The 
panel appears to be overpainted. I was able to detect an 
original bright red on the donors cap beneath the present dull 
brownish red. !7 

All the punches in the Saint Onuphrius connect the 
painting with ambitiously restored or fraudulent works. The 
elongated tetra-lobe appears in the halo of a Madonna, kept in 
the Institute for Art History of Groningen University, that 
aims at earlier trecento Florentine style (Figs. 46, 59, 63). I 
am reassured about the validity of my comparative method to 
read in the catalogue of the Florentine paintings in Holland: 


16 Richard Fremantle (Florentine Gothic Painters, London, 1975, fig. 448) 
attributed the Saint Onuphrius panel to Bonsi, but unless we assume a 
considerable overpainting that changed the head, the attribution does not 
seem secure. The stratification of the rock in the Bonsi Altarpiece, however, 
has a certain logic that is absent in the mere creases of Saint Onuphriuss 
desert. A similar, genuinely medieval rendering of rocky terrain with a 
sparse vegetation forms the ground of the Thebaid scenes in the 
Camposanto in Pisa and appears in the Journey of the Magi attributed to 
Niccoló di Tommaso in Museo Bandini, Fiesole, No. 30 C (Fremantle, fig. 


359). 


17 The black of his garment is also overpaint: a couple of wormholes are 
filled with the paint. The donor can be compared to a member of the 
Bischeri family kneeling at the feet of a standing Saint Catherine attributed 
to Giovanni del Biondo in Florence, Museo dell'Opera del Duomo 
(Fremantle, fig. 492). The dovetail cleats securing the joint of the two 
boards on the back are an apparently modern intervention, and 
consequently one can expect some overpainting along the central joint. The 
molding of the frame is new, and the faked crackles scratched into the gold 
border extend on it. I wonder how original the inscription is with the date 
“1380” at the bottom of the frame. 
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9 Florentine, Saint Onuphrius, 148 x 
60cm. Florence, Harold Acton Collection 


10 Giovanni Bonsi, Saint Onuphrius 
(detail of the signed altarpiece). Vatican, 
Pinacoteca, 9 (photo courtesy R. 
Fremantle) 


“An investigation of the wood and paint structure, however, 
has shown the painting to be a forgery.”!8 

The telltale arch punch can be recognized in yet another 
painting with Florentine attribution—a large Trinity in the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. It is attributed to the circle of Fra 
Angelico; earlier it was ascribed to Masolino, and then 
elsewhere to Domenico di Michelino.!? The arch punching 
forms an arcade along the border, and this casts a shadow of 
doubt about the painting (Figs. 11, 44). The design of the halo 
is wrong for the period (especially for Domenico di 
Michelino); the gilding does not have the character of an old 
surface, and what seems to be an intentional abrasion reveals 
the quality of thin gold folio, characteristic of modern 
production. The second motif punch in the border, a 
hexa-circle-rosette, is likewise a modern punch, for | 
recognized it as decorating three modern frames: one for a 
fragmentary enthroned Madonna in the Acton Collection in 
Florence,?? that for the already discussed Tuscan Madonna in 
Allentown (Fig. 3), and the third for an Enthroned Madonna in 
Bucknell University in Lewisburg, Pa. (Figs. 56, 57). 


'8 H. Van Os and M. Prakken, The Florentine Paintings in Holland 
1300-1500, Maarssen, 1974, 10f, fig. 3. R. Offner included this picture in his 
Corpus of Florentine Painting, Sec. 3, Vol. 2, Pt. 1, 1930, pl. XXXII, assigning 
it to the circle of the Master of the Dominican Effigies. 


!? B. Fredericksen and F. Zeri, Census of Pre-Nineteenth Century Italian 
Paintings in North American Public Collections, Cambridge, Mass., 1972, 66, 
360; Berenson preferred to list the painting in the category of "Unidentified 
Florentines ca. 1420-1465," as an artist between Masolino and Pesellino 
(Italian Pictures of the Renaissance. Florentine School, 1, 217). 


2° M. Boskovits, Pittura Umbra e Marchigiana fra Medioevo e Rinascimento, 
Florence, 1973, fig. 54, ascribed it to Francesco Pisano. 





11 Italian, Trinity, 162.5 x 86.2 cm. Detroit, Detroit 
Institute of Art, 24 .145 


13 Italian, Saint Simeon Holding the Christ Child, 
84 x 42cm. Florence, Berenson Collection 
(courtesy Berenson Fototeca) 
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12a Ambrogio Lorenzetti, 
Crucifixion. Williamstown, 
Williams College Art 
Museum; 12b after the 
removal of the overpaint 


The tetra-foil punch in the border of Saint Onuphrius 
provides a connection with additional restorations and other 
jobs that must have been carried out in the workshop under 
our investigation. It was used in the border of a ruined little 
Crucifixion in the museum of Williams College, attributed 
there to Pietro Lorenzetti (Figs. 12 a, b, 46, 48).?! The figures 
were completely overpainted, and the punchwork restoration 
was most probably done at the same time (Fig. 12 a). The 
overpainting was later removed, thus revealing the disastrous 
condition of the painting (12 b). Portions of the surviving 
original punchwork in the border at the top point to the 
repertory of the workshop of Ambrogio rather than to Pietro 
Lorenzetti. A triangular segment punch is characteristic of 
Ambrogio’ works and so is the round cusped arch with a trefoil 
pendilium (Fig. 49). The seemingly contradictory presence of 
this arcade in Pietros Carmine Altarpiece can perhaps be 
explained by the collaboration of Ambrogio on this large 
commission.?? Our restorer conveniently used his tetra-foil 
punch to simulate the appearance of the cluster of Ambrogio’s 
four triangular segments in the lower part of the panel, where 
he laid in new gesso. His imitation of the round arch was 
quite good but it is slightly larger than Ambrogio’ original 
punch, and so is the trefoil pendilium (Figs. 48, 49). The 
restorer apparently made his arch with trefoil pendilium for his 
restoration of this or some other Lorenzetti (or would-be 


?! Ernest T. DeWald, Pietro Lorenzetti, Cambridge, Mass., 1930, fig. 86, 
attributed the ruined Crucifixion to the bottega of the Master of the Dijon 
Triptych. 


?? Frinta, "Note on the Punched Decoration of Two Early Painted Panels at 
the Fogg Art Museum: St. Dominic and the Crucifixion, " Art Bulletin, Lu, 3, 
1971, 306-309. 
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Lorenzetti), for we also recognize the trefoil in the new border 
of the Madonna in the Metropolitan Museum (Figs.4, 32, 49). 
The restorers imitation of a second, smaller tetra-foil in the 
haloes of the Williams Crucifixion is also slightly larger than 
the original, which partially survived at the left of Saint John’s 
halo. I found this punch in the halo of a saint at the left in the 
copy of the Serristori Madonna triptych which today replaces 
the original in the church of S. Francesco in Figline (Figs.50, 
51). Thus a common workshop can be postulated for the 
execution of the copy of an old altarpiece and the restoration 
of the small Crucifixion from the Lorenzetti shop, as well as for 
the illicit activities that are connected by the string of punch 
evidence. 

The indiscreet pointed tetra-foil led me to uncover a further 
forgery. I found its impressions—contrary to all 
expectations—in the elaborate border of a standing Simeon 
Holding the Christ Child, done in the Byzantine style of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century, in the collection of Bernard 
Berenson at I Tatti, Florence (Figs. 13, 46-48). The painters 
continuing the Byzantine tradition invariably made a very 
restricted use of punchwork and at the most they employed 
small star punches. Here, on the contrary, the haloes are 
adorned with a classicizing floral pattern recalling some earlier 
duecento works (and also works of the Balkans). The wide 
border is extensively tooled, an ornamentation that was 
interpreted in the catalogue of the Berenson Collection as an 
indication of a knowledge of Gothic taste; consequently a 
Veneto- Byzantine artist was proposed.?? Yet the actual painter 
was not properly steeped in this tradition, as indicated by some 
lapses in the drapery design (an impossible curved fold in the 
cloth behind the shoulder of the Child) and in the form (the 
un-Byzantine shape of Simeon’ nose). 

Two of the punches demonstrated to be modern tools appear 
in an unpublished small Madonna by Sano di Pietro in the 
Acton Collection in Florence (Fig. 65). One is the double- 
contoured arch that was used in the haloes of the forgery in 
Oberlin, whereas the other, the small trefoil pendilium, was 
used in the restoration of the decoration of two ruined 
paintings, the Metropolitan Museum Madonna and the 
Williams Crucifixion (Figs. 32, 61, 62). The rather new- 
looking back of the panel might suggest that the transfer of 
paint onto a new wood was made at the time a new decorated 
gold ground was added. 

The wide range of styles more or less successfully attempted 
by our artist demonstrates the Olympian ease with which he 
moved from one school to another. From the instances 
assembled here, the working pattern of this artist-restorer 
emerges. He seems to have sought out wrecked pictures at that 
time worth very little (or acquired them through unscrupulous 
dealers), and through his skill he made them commercially 
attractive. In his own creations, he fancied the personal styles 


23 Franco Russoli, The Berenson Collection, Milan, 1964, pl. xxiv. 


24 The first reply to my inquiry came from the chief curator of the Alte 
Pinakothek, who maintained that the frame is old. After my repeated 
questions, however, the panel was X-rayed by the Director of the Doerner 
Institute, H. Falkner von Sonnenburg. I wish to thank him for his kind 
communication that the frame is new. 


of Sano di Pietro and of Matteo di Giovanni. A special 
category is formed by his copies of existing paintings, some of 
which may have been not so innocent in their intention; to 
one of them I shall give my attention in another essay. 
Apparently, imitations of old frames were also made in his 
shop, for I found impressions of his punches on a number of 
frames. His pointed tetra-foil was punched on the frames for a 
Madonna of Humility by Giovanni di Nicola in the Williams 
College Museum, for a ruined Madonna of Humility close to 
the Cioni at the Yale University Art Gallery, and on the 
moldings cleverly added to the Mary Magdalen panel by Segna 
di Bonaventura in the Alte Pinakothek in Munich (Figs. 
46-48, 52).?^ The last frame has still another punch, a small 
leaf, in common with a frame for a Bolognese Crucifixion by 
Dalmasio (?) in the Acton Collection in Florence. I have 
mentioned the frame for the Taddeo Gaddi Madonna at Yale, 
with the forgers small penta-rosette. Three more frames can be 
claimed for his workshop, all bearing a hexa-circle-rosette that 
occurs in the border of the Detroit Trinity and is mentioned in 
the discussion: for the Madonnas in Allentown, in Lewisburg, 
and in Florence, Acton Collection. 

Who was this resourceful restorer and faker? It has been 
suggested on the basis of a technical peculiarity that the 
author of the radical “restoration” of Matteo di Giovanni’ 
Madonna in Atlanta was probably Ilicio Federico Joni, who was 
therefore the owner of the revealing arch punch (Fig. 5; 
chart).?5 The new gesso in the Atlanta Madonna was laid over 
a piece of canvas that does not extend beneath the original 
gesso layer, supposedly to facilitate the making of the 
craquelure by rolling it before its application to the panel. 
Although there is no question that one person had to invent 
such a trick, the practice might eventually have been spread to 
other forgers as well. Joni describes this trick in his 
autobiography of 1932, but writes that it was one of his 
collaborators, whom he merely calls "the Little Man," who 
suggested to him. ?6 There is a good chance that this “Little 
Man” continued in his forging activity after the two separated 
and he became an enemy of Joni’. The association of our 
culprit with Joni seems to be plausible, as we shall see, but we 
should not leave out the possibility of team work, collabora- 
tion with an antique dealer who would have been in a good 
position to gather discarded pictures. Nor do I want to lead the 
reader to believe that there were no other painters engaged in 
this sordid craft. My comparative method leads to a formation 
of a group of paintings sharing certain specific punches, a 
group that is objective because it can be safely assumed that 
the use of such punches must have been fairly restricted. Joni 
fits my projection as the chief author of the group for a number 
of reasons: he repeatedly wrote that he was given damaged 
paintings to be restored. He collaborated with many art dealers 
in Siena and Florence, and worked on several occasions in 


25 From a report of November 1972 on its restoration by Gustav Berger in 


New York. 


26 I. E. Joni, Le memorie di un pittore di quadri antichi, Sancasciano Val di 


Pesa, 1932, and Affairs of a Painter, London, 1936, 297. 
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Florence, in addition to his native Siena. Some of his 
restorations were done on Florentine paintings and two of our 
forgeries are in Florentine styles. Joni was first trained in a 
gilders shop and then in a studio for the manufacture of frames 
and tabernacles in antique style. He wrote that he made 
"antique" frames for the paintings that Mr. Dan Platt of New 
Jersey was buying.?? His painter' skills were formed at the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Siena, and he related that he eagerly 
studied and made copies of old paintings at the Pinacoteca in 
Siena and even in museums abroad; he boasts that he was very 
well received when he came to Dresden to make a copy of a 
famous Renaissance work. 

I think that there is some justification in this context to cite 
two more instances—one radical restoration and one imita- 
tion. They may or may not have been originally made to 


27 Joni, 265; H. W. van Os, "Op het spoor van oen vervalser," Spiegel 
Historiael, VI 1971, 81-87. 

28 Burton B. Fredericksen, Catalogue of the Paintings in the J. Paul Getty 
Museum, Malibu, 1972, 6. For the purpose of our inquiry it would be helpful 


14 Paolo di Giovanni Fei, 
Nursing Madonna of 
Humility, 70 x 42cm. 
Malibu, J. Paul Getty 
Museum (courtesy 
Museum) 


15 Corrado Scapecchi, 
Saint Michael, copy after 
Neroccio di Bartolomeo, 
49.5 x 28.8cm. New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, 07.24 (courtesy 
Museum) 


deceive, and I do not have direct proof (except a circumstan- 
tional one) of their connection with the large group surveyed 
here. The J. Paul Getty Museum in Malibu, California, owns a 
Nursing Madonna that once was in the Charles Loeser 
Collection in Florence (1907-1924). At once one recognizes 
its extensive restoration (Fig. 14).78 The texture of the 
brushwork has an unpleasant, evenly smooth quality, without 
any of the craquelure that, considering the condition of the 
panel, would be expected. Instead, the surface is minutely and 
evenly pitted; such an effect could be achieved by tapping 
sandpaper laid face down on the painting. There is a 
comparable washed-out quality in some of the faces in the 
Atlanta panel attributed to Fei, which is likewise considerably 
restored, but this quality is more accentuated in the Getty 
Madonna. The Getty catalogue admits that the technique is 


to establish whether the restoration was carried out prior to the panel’ 
ownership by Loeser or afterwards, but before its acquisition by Dan F. Platt 
in 1932. 
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substantially different from that of its twin picture on the 
Piccolomini Altar in the Cathedral of Siena.?? The caution 
implied about the Siena Madonna in the catalogue is to be 
rejected, because it is this painting that fully conforms in its 
style and its technique to the body of Feis work at its later 
phase. The Getty Madonna cannot be convincingly fitted into 
any stage of Feis development; iconographically, the gesture of 
the Child is a less successful version of that in the Suckling 
Madonna in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, but the Virgins 
face deviates from Fei’ type. It has been rightly observed that 
the Virgins grasp of the Childs body is insecure.?? The Siena 
panel displays Feis punchwork, whereas the haloes in the 
Getty picture are more simplified in their crude tooling. There 
is also a possibility that part of the surface of the panel was 
re-gessoed. Only a rigorous examination (including X-rays) of 
the Getty panel would determine the nature of its relationship 
to Feis work. 

The restorer of the Getty Madonna showed a blatant lack of 
understanding of the principles of the decorative borders when 
he punched yet another row of arches toward the outside of the 
patterned border. Significantly, two types of arch punches 
occur there: the customary arch of Fei is in the lower half, 
which is the remnant of the original decoration (Figs. 14, 37, 
38, 53). The other shape, clearly a new tool, was used in the 
reworked upper part. Instead of the imitation of the genuine 
Fei arch punch, known to us from the restoration of the large 
Atlanta Fei, the restorer used an unrelated, more elongated 
arch, whose spurious nature is shown by its presence on the 
curved top of the picture (Fig. 53). The top was originally 
formed by a multi-cusped molding, traces of which can still be 
recognized in the disturbed surface of the gilding. Since the 
restorer did not attempt to conceal his reworking of the 
original frame, perhaps to hint subtly at the antiquity of the 
panel, he obviously did not want to use his Fei-style punch in 
that area, if indeed we can presume that only one restoration 
shop was involved in our larger group and in this restoration. 

Now, this larger pointed arch punch can be identified in the 
border of a panel with a standing Saint Michael (Fig. 15), a 
diminished copy of the Saint painted by Neroccio di 
Bartolommeo Landi on the wing of his Madonna triptych of 
1416 in the Siena Pinacoteca (No. 282).?! The picture was 
purchased in 1907 by the Metropolitan Museum from Corrado 
Scapecchi as a copy for $200. This Sienese employee of the 
Customs longed to be a painter and became a friend of Joni’, 
we are told in the latters book. Around the turn of the century 
he spent a great deal of his time working with Joni, since he 
had been released from his job at the Customs office. 32 Joni, 
furthermore, relates that Scapecchi, with the help of two 


?? The discrepancies are explained in the catalogue: "if indeed [the Siena 
picture is] by Fei, it must have been done at another date in his career." M. 
Mallory opposes the opinions of Perkins and Van Marle that the Sienese 
version was early and the Getty Madonna later; Mallory considers the Getty 
painting as one of Fei5 earliest, dates it in the late 13705 and dates the 
Sienese work ca. 1390 (Michael Mallory, “Paolo di Giovanni Fei," Ph.D. 
diss. Columbia University, 1965, 42-45, and The Sienese Painter Paolo di 
Giovanni Fei, Garland, N. Y. 1976). The restoration of the border is 
acknowledged in the Getty catalogue, but is followed by: "Otherwise the 
painted surface appears well preserved, although the Virgin’ blue mantle is 
probably much renewed.” 


American ladies, left for New York just before the exhibition of 
1904 of early Sienese art. The Saint Michael is presumably a 
work of Scapecchis, but it might as well have been made by his 
teacher Joni, who marketed his production through various 
people. In any case, we know that this longer arch punch was 
used in Joni’ studio, and so was the star with eight points seen 
in the border of the Saint Michael (Fig. 54), and in the border 
and haloes of a small Madonna triptych at the Yale University 
Art Gallery (E1970.00). According to the information from 
the Gallery, this is a work of Joni.?? A small (ca.3.5mm) 
pointed arch in the border of the triptych is identical with that 
used in the medallions and around the haloes in the Oberlin 
Madonna and in the border of a small panel with Saint Francis 
Receiving the Stigmata in the Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego, 
California, attributed there to Pietro di Giovanni Ambrosi 
(Fig. 18 a). Again, there is no evidence that the punchwork in 
the latter was a later addition. It thus establishes a connecting 
bridge between our forgeries and Jonis workshop. And again, 
as in the case of the Oberlin Madonna, a technical report 
concurs with my verdict. Conservator Norman E. Muller 
kindly supplied an X-ray photograph and his observations. 
The type of craquelure and the curious curling paint particles 
in the San Diego work are not characteristic of authentic old 
tempera. The X-ray (Fig. 19) reveals a number of worm tunnels 
that were filled with lead white at the time of the preparation 
of the ground for painting. It is inconceivable that a medieval 
craftsman would have used wormy wood. To this conclusive 
evidence, a further sign of spuriousness may be added. The 
frame, which so ostentatiously proclaims its venerable age, is 
modern: the back extends beyond the rotted-away lower edge 
of the panel, although care was taken to fit it to the convexity 
of the panel, which was fashioned from a slightly warped, 
coarse board (Fig. 18 b). 

Final proof is lacking, so far as I know, that Joni was the 
author of a Madonna with Angels in Cleveland, painted in the 
style of Sano di Pietro, which two experts called “an excellent 
Joni" (Fig. 21).34 The seven punches present there follow 
rather well the shapes of Sano’ punches and show that the 
forger took his task seriously. One exception is the cusped arch 
used unorthodoxly, inside the angels’ haloes rather than more 
tectonically in their circumferences (Fig. 55). Sano’ punch 
repertory comprises several sizes of arches, all of them 
double-contoured, whereas this punch is closer to the two 
modern punches we have discussed. I think that the 
impressions in the border of another doubtful Madonna panel 
were probably made by this modern punch. I received the 
photograph of this Madonna (as well as those of the two 
following paintings) through the courtesy of the Berenson 


‘Mallory, "A Lost Madonna del Latte by Ambrogio Lorenzetti,” Art 
Bulletin, L1, 1969, 42, fig. 2. I agree with Mallory that the Madonna in the 
Metropolitan Museum is an early work (ca. 1375-1380). 


?! Enzo Carli, A Guide to the Pinacoteca of Siena, Milan, 1958, fig. 45. 
?? Joni, Affairs of a Painter, 211, 221, 254f, 258. 

?? H. Van Os, "Op het spoor ...", 85. 

34 Report in the files of the Cleveland Museum, kindly shown to me. 
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16 Italian (E Joni?), Madonna triptych. New Haven, Yale University 
Art Gallery, E 1970.00 
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17 Italian (E Joni?), Madonna triptych. London, Courtauld Institute 


Art Gallery (courtesy Gallery) 





18a,b Italian, Saint Francis Receiving the Stigmata (front and back), 28.6 x 19cm. San Diego, 


Fine Arts Gallery, 43:19 (courtesy Gallery) 


Fototeca, where it was filed under Matteo di Giovanni and its 
owner indicated as Rosenfeld, New York (Fig. 22). This 
painting surely is from the same hand as a Female Saint, once in 
the Lehman Collection, New York (Fig. 23), as is evident from 
comparison of the two female faces and the drawing of the 
fingers; the same complex tetra-rosette punch was apparently 
used for both. This punch is, furthermore, clearly visible in 


19 X-ray photograph of Fig.18 (courtesy 
Norman E. Muller) 


the halo of a forged small Madonna with Angels known to me 
from a photograph of 1955 taken when it was in the possession 
of Mrs. Langdon Douglas in New York (Fig. 66). Neither this 
tetra-rosette nor the oval punch visible there occur in the 
production of Sano di Pietro, whose style was attempted in 
this forgery; the punches were made by the forger for his 
reincarnations of Matteo di Giovanni’ figures. The surface of 
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20 Italian, Madonna and Child. Florence, private 21 Italian, Madonna and Child with Angels, 64.8 x 
collection (photo: Fototeca, I Tatti) 49.5cm. Cleveland, Cleveland Museum of Art, 
40.536 (courtesy Museum) 
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22 ltalian, Madonna and Child. New York, Rosenfeld(?) 23 Italian, Martyr Saint. Ex-New York, Lehman 
(photo: Fototeca I Tatti) Collection (photo: Fototeca I Tatti) 
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the complexions in the Douglas Madonna has the same 
unpleasant, pitted texture that we observed in the Fei 
Madonna in Malibu. 

A reversed version of the Martyr Saint (ex-Lehman), but 
this time in full length, appears in the right wing of a small 
Madonna triptych attributed to Joni in the Courtauld Institute 
in London (Figs. 17, 23).?5 The octo-star that we know from 
the Yale triptych and the Saint Michael in the Metropolitan 
Museum is used in the borders and two haloes. The second 
punch present on both these portable triptychs is a small leaf 
with wavy edge (Fig. 60). These two works have much in 
common, and it is quite likely that they belong to the same 
period of Joni career, when he was still less ambitious. On the 
other hand, the Oberlin Madonna and especially the Trinity 
hold their own as works of art; can one propose that they are 
later productions (Figs. 7 and 11)? 

The small, inconspicuous leaf makes it possible to recognize 
one more work as issuing from the workshop. The leaf appears, 
along with three other punches imitating Sienese shapes, in 
the separation bands between small scenes from the life of 
Saints Cosmas and Damian in the Lehman Collection of the 
Metropolitan Museum (P 43-45)—clearly copies of Sano di 
Pietro (Fig. 64).36 They must have preceded the Madonna 
forgery in Cleveland, as in the latter close imitations of Sano’ 
punches were used (provided, of course, that two forgers' 
workshops were not involved). 

The Rosenfeld Madonna and the ex-Lehman Saint can well 
be compared to the heads in the Massacre of the Innocents in 
S. Maria dei Servi in Siena, signed by Matteo di Giovanni in 
1491.37 The forger evidently had a penchant for the styles 
of Matteo di Giovanni and of Sano di Pietro. Quite 
characteristic of Jonis style is the exaggerated, ridge-like 
shaping of his noses (which was also noted in the Oberlin 
Madonna of Humility). These stylistic idiosycrasies appear also 
in the Madonna of unknown whereabouts that seems to be 
linked by the presence of the elongated arch punch to the 
Saint Michael in the Metropolitan Museum and therefore to 
the name of Scapecchi (Figs. 15, 20). I have seen photographs 
of doubtful paintings with Sienese late quattrocento "aspira- 
tions" revealing the conventional facial features I have 
isolated, but no precise shapes of the punchwork could be 
recognized to support further the claim of a common 
parenthood with our group. 

Obliquely, we can also incorporate into that relationship the 
Madonna in Cleveland, imitating Sano di Pietro, because it 
shows characteristics analogous to the two Madonnas in the 
style of Matteo di Giovanni (Figs. 20-22). If indeed a product 
of the same workshop ambiance, the Cleveland Madonna 
might indicate that a number of motif punches were used in 
the workshop over the years: there is no overlapping of the 


35 Catalogue, Fakes and Forgeries, Minneapolis Institute of Art, 1973, 
No.64. 


36 I am puzzled how these pictures could have paraded in such collections as 
those of F. M. Perkins in Florence, Bernard d'Endecourt in Paris, and finally 
R. Lehman, since they are merely close copies of the predella scenes of 
Sano’ large Madonna with Saints Cosmas and Damian triptych from the 
convent of S. Girolamo in Siena, thereafter in the Accademia (no. 233). 


37 Berenson, fig. 820. 


punch repertory in this case. 

To close the chain of comparative inferences, the complex 
tetra-rosettes in the two “Matteo” panels and one “Sano” 
Madonna (Figs. 22, 23, 66) seem to be identical (I do not 
know these panels from personal experience) with that on the 
frame of the reworked Madonna by Matteo di Giovanni in 
Atlanta (Fig. 5). This frame quite likely was made at the same 
time that the landscape background was suppressed and 
replaced with the gold background and adorned with the 
notorious arch impressions. Upgrading the wrecked pictures by 
extensive overpainting seems to have been coupled with 
making “antique” frames, and since the workshops pointed 
tetra-foil punch was stamped into such a frame made for the 
ruined Madonna of Humility at the Yale Art Gallery 
(1943.214), attributed to Jacopo di Cione or the circle of 
Orcagna, we may conclude that the beauticians version, now 
removed by the Gallery’ restorer, was also owed to the skills of 
that busy workshop. 

Two of the paintings from our group were acquired in Rome: 
the Trinity in Detroit was purchased from Alessandro Contini 
in 1925, and the Enthroned Madonna with Saints by Paolo di 
Giovanni Fei in Atlanta came from Paolo Paolini in 1931.?5 
This, of course, does not mean that the workshop that 
spawned these works or their restoration was located in Rome. 
The Madonna of Humility in Oberlin was in the collection of 
Philip Lehman in 1920; the Berenson Saint Simeon was 
purchased in Florence from Adolfo Melli around 1930. Two 
Madonna pictures, in Allentown and in Lawrence, both 
restored with new punchwork and in "antique" frames, were 
acquired by Kress from the same Contini Bonacossi in 1933 in 
Florence. The Madonna in the Metropolitan Museum was 
removed from the Chapel of S. Francesco in Pompana near 
Murlo in 1924 or shortly thereafter, and its extensive 
restoration was done, probably in Siena, before its subsequent 
acquisition by Durlacher Brothers.?? The use of the longer 
arch punch can be dated to the period before 1907—the 
purchase of the Saint Michael (Fig. 15). The Getty Madonna 
was in the Loeser Collection in Florence between 1907 and 
1924, and I think that it is likely that the panel was restored 
before it reached Loeser. Segnas Mary Magdalen in Munich, 
with an inappropriately decorated, faked frame, was also in 
the Loeser Collection. The chronological indications are 
vaguer as to the utilization of the arch punch imitating Fei’ 
tool. The available acquisition dates provide a time span of 
1925-1933, but the actual date of the execution of the 
restorations and forgeries bearing its imprints could be 
considerably earlier. As to the names, we might leave the 
dragnet in the general area of the master forger Joni and his 
accomplices Scapecchi, Vannoni, and the "Little Man," 
unless further information appears (such as who was commis- 


38 The Saint Onuphrius panel belonged to Francis Alexander, from whom 
Arthur Acton acquired it (Steinweg, "Drei Trecento Bilder ...," 54f.), but I 
do not know its still earlier provenance. I also do not know where Jesse Isidor 


Strauss acquired the Matteo di Giovanni Madonna, subsequently given to 
Atlanta in 1972. 


39 Kind communication of Katherine Baetjer, Associate Curator at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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24 Complex tetra-rosette 25 Modern engraved 26 Arch with pendilium 27 Modern arch (6.2mm) 
(8mm) in the Virgins halo, tetra-rosette*(Ümm) in (7mm) in the border of the in the border of the 
Florentine Crucifixion (det. Saint John’s halo (det. of Crucifixion (det. of Fig.1) Crucifixion (det. of Fig.1) 
of Fig.1) Fig.1) 


 JISIJN 





28 Modern arch (6.2mm) 
in the border of Cenni di 
Francesco’s Madonna (det. 
of Fig.2) 





30 Modern arch (6.2mm) 
in the border of the 
Madonna with Angels (det. 
of Fig.3) 





TNT 


3 29 Arch (6.2mm) in the border of Cenni di Francescos Madonna (det. of Fig.2) 





31 Arch with a leaf 
pendilium (7.5mm) in the 
border of the Madonna with 
Angels (det. of Fig.3) 





32 Modern arch with 33 Modern leaf and 34 Leaf in the Child* 35 Modern arch (6.2mm) 
trefoil pendilium (6.2 and penta-rosette (15 and 5.4mm) halo (10.5mm) in the in the border of the 
4mm) in the border of the in the Child’ halo (det. of Madonna by Ambrogio Madonna by Matteo di 
Sienese Madonna (det. of Fig.4) Lorenzetti, Siena Giovanni (det. of Fig.5) 


Fig.4) Pinacoteca, 605 
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36 Modern arch 
(6.2mm) in the left 
angels halo, Madonna 
by Paolo di Giovanni 
Fei (det. of Fig.6) 





40 Modern hexa-rosette 
(8.5mm) on the frame of 
the Madonna of Humility 

(det. of Fig. 7) 





44 Modern arch (6.2mm) 
in the border of the Trinity 
(det. of Fig.11) 


37 Arch (8mm) in the 
border of Feis Madonna (det. 
of Fig.6) 





41 Modern hexa-rosette 
(8.5mm) in the halo of 
Saint John the Baptist (det. of 
Fig.8) 
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45 Modern arch (6.2mm) 
in the halo of Saint 
Onuphrius (det. of Fig.9) 





48 Modern tetra-foil 
and arch with trefoil 
pendilium (12 and 8 and 
4mm) in the border of 
the Crucifixion (det. of 
Fig.12) 





52 Modern tetra-foil 
(12mm) on the frame of 
Mary Magdalen by Segna di 
Bonaventura in Munich, 


Alte Pinakothek, 9035 


49 Segment and arch with 
trefoil pendilium (8 and 7 
and 3mm) in the border of 
the Crucifixion (det. of 
Fig.12) 





53 Modern arch (8.5mm) 
and arch (8mm) in the 
border of the Nursing 
Madonna by Paolo di 
Giovanni Fei (det. of 


Fig.14) 


38 Arch (8mm) in the 
halo of the left Saint in the 
signed altarpiece by Paolo di 
Giovanni Fei, Siena 
Pinacoteca, 300 





42 Modern arch 
(3.5mm) in the halo of 
the Madonna of Humility 
(det. of Fig. 7) 





46 Modern tetra-foil 
(12mm) in the border of 


Saint Onuphrius (det. of 
Fig.9) 





50 Modern tetra-foil 
(7.5mm) in the halo of 
Mary Magdalen in the 
Crucifixion (det. of Fig.12) 





54 Modern arch and 
modern octa-star (8.5 and 
5mm) in the border of Saint 
Michael (det. of Fig.15) 
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39 Modern arch (6.2mm) 
in the border of the 
Madonna of Humility (det. 
of Fig. 7) 





43 Modern arch 
(3.5mm) in the border of 
the Stigmatization of Saint 
Francis (det. of Fig.18) 





47 Modern tetra-foil (12mm) 
in the border of Simeon (det. of 
Fig.13) 


1 





51 Modern tetra-foil 
(7.5mm) in a saints halo in 
the copy of the Serristori 
Triptych in Figline 





55 Modern arch (5mm) in 
an angel’ halo in the 
Madonna with Angels (det. 
of Fig.21) 
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56 Modern hexa-circle 
(10mm) in the border of 
the Trinity (det. of Fig.11) 


57 Modern hexa-circle 
(10mm) on the new frame 
for the Tuscan Madonna 


58 Modern arch (4.5mm) 
in a saint's halo, Madonna 
with Four Saints, Yale 





59 Modern tetra-lobe 
(8x6mm) in a Madonna's 


halo (det. of Fig.63) 


University Art Gallery, 
1928.157 T. L. .554 


(det. of Fig. 3) 





62 Modern arch (5mm) in 
a Madonna's halo (det. of 


61 Modern arch (5mm) in 
the Madonnas halo (det. of 


60 Modern leaf 


(5.5mm) in a saints halo scene from the Life of 


in the Joni triptych (det. Fig. 7) Fig.65) Saints Cosmas and 
of Fig.16) Damian. Lehman 
Collection, 


Metropolitan Museum 





66 Italian, Madonna 
with Two Angels (det. 
of halo). New York, 


private collection 
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63 Italian, Madonna 
and Child. Groningen, 
Institute of Art History 
(courtesy Institute) 
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65 Sano di Pietro, 
Madonna and Child. 
Florence, Harold 
Acton Collection 
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40 An eloquent "slip of the punch" of the forger can be appreciated in two 
Figline). Perhaps some day a remark inadvertently dropped will forged panels in the Yale University Art Gallery, a Madonna in the style of 
l , ] Duccio (1928 .156 T. L. 5778) and a Madonna with Four Saints in the style of 
give us a clue. In any case, whoever our forger was, he wrought the 15th century (1928 .157 T. L. 577) in which an identical double- 
well but his punches revealed his trickery.4° contoured Gothic arch punch, unthinkable in the early 14th century, is 
featured (our Fig. 58). I am thankful to the late Charles Seymour, Jr., and 
Andrew Petryn for their assistance concerning these two paintings. 


sioned to paint the copy of the Serristori Altarpiece in 


State University of New York at Albany 
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Selected Punch Repertory of a Modern Workshop (F. Joni?) Active in Restoration and Forging of Paintings and Frames 


35x 85, 


6x6 à 734 38x75 VÀ ka Bx i5 55 + 4b 35 Md 
X = size-controlled detail recognized on photograph N qp 


— life-size detail of punchwork 
Florentine, Crucifixion. (Fig. 1) 
Florence, Acton Collection 


Cenni di Francesco, Madonna. (Fig. 2) 


Lawrence, University of Kansas 


Tuscan, Madonna, K 265. (Fig. 3) 


Allentown Art Museum 


Sienese, Madonna, 41.190.26. (Fig. 4) 
New York, Metropolitan Museum 


Matteo di Giovanni, Madonna. (Fig. 5) 
Atlanta, High Museum 

Paolo di Giovanni Fei, Madonna. (Fig. 6) 
Atlanta, High Museum 

Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Crucifixion. (Fig. 12) 

Williamstown, Williams College 


Paolo di Giovanni Fei, Madonna. (Fig. 14) 
Malibu, Getty Museum 


Pellegrino di Mariano, Saint John. (Fig. 8) 
Cambridge, Fogg Art Museum 

Madonna of Humility. (Fig. 7) 
Oberlin College Museum 

Trinity, 25.145. (Fig. 11) 
Detroit Institute of Arts 

Florentine, Saint Onuphrius. (Fig. 9) 
Florence, Acton Collection 

Simeon with Child. (Fig. 13) 
Horence, Berenson Collection 

Corrado Scapecchi, Saint Michael. (Fig. 15) 
New York, Metropolitan Museum 

F. Joni(?), Madonna triptych. (Fig. 16) 
New Haven, Yale University Gallery 

F. Joni(?), Madonna triptych. (Fig. 17) 
London, Courtauld Institute 


Madonna. (Fig. 20) 


Florence, private collection 


Madonna. (Fig. 22 


ex-New York, Rosenfeld Collection 
Female Martyr Saint. (Fig. 23) 

ex-New York, Lehman Collection 
Madonna with Angels. (Fig. 66) 


New York, private collection 


Sano di Pietro, Madonna (Fig. 65) 
Florence, Acton Collection 

Saint Francis Receiving the Stigmata. (Fig. 18) 
San Diego Art Gallery 

Madonna. (Fig. 63) 


Groningen University Art Institute 


Copy of Serristori Triptych (Fig. 51) 
Figline, S. Francesco 


Copy of Saints Cosmas and Damian, predella. 


New York, Lehman Collection (Fig. 69) 
frames for: 
Tuscan Madonna, Allentown (Fig. 57) 


Florentine Madonna, Lewisburg 
Giovanni di Nicola, Madonna, Williams 
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Taddeo Gaddi, Madonna, Yale University 
Cione(?), Madonna of Humility, Yale 
Matteo di Giovanni, Cambridge, Fogg 


The Iconography of the Friedsam Annunciation” 


John Malcolm Russell 


The Friedsam Annunciation is one of its museum* most 
important and at the same time most debated examples of 
fifteenth-century Flemish painting (Fig. 1).! The major point 
of contention among scholars is the attribution: Hubert and 
Jan van Eyck and Petrus Christus are the leading contend- 
ers.? The complex iconography of the work is, however, also 
important. The setting for the Annunciation is the portal of a 
church in a small, partly enclosed garden. The Annunciate 
stands in the doorway, the open doors behind her revealing 
part of the church’ dimly lit interior. On a bench to her right 
is a vase of lilies partly concealed by the stone molding of the 
outer jamb. The floor on which she stands is covered with 
multicolored tiles decorated for the most part with geometric 
and floral patterns. The tile to the far left of the third row 
back, however, bears the letter "A," and its counterpart on the 
right, only half visible, bears an “M.” The outer step of the 
building is also decorated with lettered tiles which form the 
phrase "REGINA CELI LET[ARE]" (Queen of Heaven, 
Rejoice). The angel stands outside the church to the left of 
the doorway.? 

The perspective in the painting is rather unusual for the 
mid-fifteenth century. Rather than placing the front of the 
church parallel to the picture plane, the artist has given us an 
oblique view approaching a constructed two-point perspective. 
Vanishing lines roughly converge at two points along a 
horizontal line corresponding to the bottom of the lintel of the 
door: one point is just inside the right edge of the painting; the 
other is twice the width of the painting beyond the left edge.4 
This horizon determines the unusually high viewpoint, about 
ten feet above ground level. We witness the event from above. 


* I am greatful to Charles Minott for reading this manuscript and making 
valuable comments and suggestions, and to William C. McDermott for 
assistance with Latin translation. 


! For bibliography see H. B. Wehle and M. Salinger, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, A Catalog of Early Flemish, Dutch and German Paintings, New 
York, 1947, 15ff., and note 2 below. 


? E. Panofsky, “The Friedsam Annunciation and the Problem of the Ghent 
Altarpiece," Art Bulletin, xvii, 1935, 433ff., and "Once More ‘The 
Friedsam Annunciation and the Problem of the Ghent Altarpiece,' " Art 
Bulletin, xx, 1938, 419ff., thought that the painting was by Hubert; L. 
Baldass, "The Ghent Altarpiece of Hubert and Jan Van Eyck,” Art 
Quarterly, Xili, 1950, 188, 194 (note 11), and Jan Van Eyck, London, 1952, 
275, agreed, but with the reservation that whereas the composition was 
probably Huberts, the execution may have been by a later artist. L. Philip, 
"Raum und Zeit in der Verkündigung des Genter Altares," Wallraf-Richartz 
Jahrbuch, xxix, 1967, 91-93, believed the work to be from the youthful Jan’s 
own hand. M. Friedlander, Early Netherlandish Painting, 1, The Van 
Eycks—Petrus Christus, 2nd ed., New York, 1967 (1st ed. Die altniederlünd- 
ische Malerei, Berlin and Leyden, 1924-1937), 89, 102f; H. Beenken, “The 
Annunciation of Petrus Christus in the Metropolitan Museum and the 
Problem of Hubert Van Eyck,” Art Bulletin, xix, 1937, 220ff.; J. Ward, “A 
New Look at the Friedsam Annunciation, " Art Bulletin, L, 1968, 184—87; and 
most recently P. Schabacker, Petrus Christus, Utrecht, 1974, 52ff., argued 
that the work was by Petrus Christus. The Museum also now attributes it to 
Christus, an attribution that | accept. 


No horizon is visible, a very unusual occurrence in early 
Netherlandish painting, but the painting has probably been 
cut down at the top, eliminating a limited skyline at the upper 
left." We are further isolated from the scene by the earthen 
embankment at the lower left whose junction with the ground 
is cut off by the bottom of the picture. 

A great variety of plants, many identifiable, can be seen in 
the garden. It is a poorly tended garden, though; the flowering 
plants we would expect to find are few and small and all is 
overgrown with weeds. The garden is separated from the field 
and trees in the background by a low, curving brick wall which 
ends a short distance from the left edge of the picture. A 
flowering bush growing up against the end of the wall 
completes the separation of foreground and background. The 
wall, like the garden, is poorly maintained and has actually 
crumbled away in several places. A number of earthen paths 
run through the garden and converge at the church door. Just 
outside the door, placed against the first step, is a very worn 
and crumbling stepping-stone, and small chips from it are 
scattered on the ground before. 

To date, the best analysis of the iconography of the 
Friedsam Annunciation has been Erwin Panofsky5.9 Panofsky 
observed that the facade of the little church is composed of 
two distinct parts. To the Virgin's right are two Gothic 
buttresses decorated with the type of finial that is named 
Kruisbloeme (cross-flower) in Flemish.” Also at Mary’ right are 
all the visible windows of the church, symbols of divine 
illumination. To her left is a Romanesque buttress surmounted 
by two porphyry columns “which clearly allude to the two 
famous columns 'in the porch of the temple,' Jachin and Boaz 


? Ward, "New Look," 185, points out the resemblance between the poses of 
the figures in the Friedsam Annunciation and those in the grisaille 
Annunciations by Jan van Eyck in the Thyssen Collection and on the outer 
wings of the Dresden Altarpiece. 


4 See Beenken, "Annunciation," 223ff., and Panofsky, “Once More," 
421ff., for vanishing-point constructions and discussion. 


* Baldass, Jan Van Eyck, 275, cites evidence for cuts at the top, bottom, and 
left edges of the painting, but concludes that those at the bortom and left 
were insignificant. A similar perspective and high horizen appear in 
Campins Dijon Nativity (probably a somewhat earlier work), although the 
Friedsam Annunciation vanishing lines converge more accurarely. It would 
be helpful to know what the missing part of the panel looked like but no 
certain reconstruction is possible; thus it seems preferable to limit 
iconographic observations to the part that has survived rarher than to 
indulge in groundless speculation. 


© E. Panofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting, Cambridge, Mass., 1953, 1, 
131-34. 


7 It is certainly no accident that this stylized plant motif is echoed in the 
decoration at the end of Gabriel's scepter, in which context it recalls the 
branch from the rod of Jesse mentioned in Isaiah 11:1. This was taken by 
Christian theologians to be a prefiguration both of the flowering rod of 
Joseph and of the coming of Christ. For a discussion of Gabriel’s scepter and 
its decoration see Y. Hirn, The Sacred Shrine, 2nd ed., London, 1958 (Ist ed. 
1912), 280f. 
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1 Petrus Christus, Annunciation, tempera and oil on wood, 30% x 2536". New York, Metropolitan 
Collection, 1931 





Museum of Art, Michael Friedsam 
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(I Kings VII, 21)."5 At the top of the Romanesque buttress, 
just below the bases of the columns, is a small carved monkey, 
which symbolizes “all the undesirable qualities thanks to 
which Eve brought about the Fall of Man,” and which here 
contrasts with Mary, the “new Eve."? Panofsky also reminds us 
that at this time right was still considered "right," while left 
had sinister or evil implications. He concludes that the 
architecture of the church indicates the transition from the old 
era "under Law," represented at Mary’ left by the “old” 
Romanesque order and by the symbol for the Temple placed on 
the shoulders, as it were, of the symbol of the Fall, to the new 
era "under Grace," represented by the "Christian" symbols and 
the “new” Gothic order at the Virgins right.!? The empty 
niche above the door, midway between the Old and the New, 
awaits the statue of the Being who will effect this transition; 
the unborn Christ. '! Finally, Panofsky sees the area surround- 
ing the church as “a hortus conclusus run to seed”: a “realm of 
unregenerate nature, . . . a world controlled by the blind 
forces of growth and decay," compared to which "the shrine of 
Judaeo-Christian religion, divided though it is into the Old 
and the New Dispensation, appears as one indestructible 
edifice.” !7 

For the most part Panofsky’ appealing analysis appears to be 
perfectly correct. Yet it hardly seems likely that the painter of 
the Friedsam Annunciation, who developed a complex 
iconographic program for the church building in which almost 
every element (monkey, columns, cross-flower, niche) has its 
own specific symbolism and in turn contributes to the 
symbolism of the whole, intended that other elements with 
equally great symbolic potential (garden, wall, paths, 
stepping-stone) should all vaguely represent “unregenerate 
nature.” It seems much more probable that the symbolism of 
the little church was complemented by symbolism of similar 
complexity in its surroundings. We need to seek appropriate 
scriptural references dealing with the symbolism of gardens, 
paths, walls, and stepping-stones. The hortus conclusus is too 
specific an image to be derogated. '? 

A better interpretation of the church’ setting is suggested by 
Isaiah (58:11-12): “And thou shalt be like a watered garden, 


8 Panofsky, 1, 133. 


? Ibid. For a fuller discussion of the ape and the Fall, see H. W. Janson, Apes 
and Ape Lore, London, 1952, 107-44. 


10 Panofsky does not wish to suggest that early Netherlandish painters 
considered the Romanesque order to be in any way less "Christian" than the 
Gothic. He only stresses that they recognized the Romanesque to be older 
and closer to Oriental architectural styles than the Gothic, and exploited 
this difference for iconographic purposes. See Early Netherlandish, 1, 134. 


!! Another example of an empty niche reserved for the Savior is in Petrus 
Christus's Portrait of a Young Man in the National Gallery, London 
(Schabacker, Petrus Christus, 95ff.). 


!? Panofsky, 1, 134. 


!3 [n works where the Annunciation is associated with the enclosed garden, 
such as Broederlam’s Dijon Diptych (Panofsky, 1, 132; 11, pl. 50), the garden 
is well tended and its walls are sound. It is unthinkable that a true hortus 
conclusus could be in the state of deterioration exhibited by the garden in 
the Friedsam Annunciation. 


14 Vulgate: “Et eris quasi hortus irrigus, et sicut fons aquarum, cujus non 
deficient aquae. Et aedificabuntur in te deserta saeculorum: fundamenta 
generationis suscitabis: et vocaberis in te aedificator sepium, avertens 
semitas in quietem." 


and like a spring of water, whose waters fail not. And they that 
shall be of thee shall build the old waste places: thou shalt 
raise up the foundations of many generations; and thou shalt 
be called, The repairer of the breach, The restorer of paths to 
dwell in.”!4 

Concerning the first part of this passage Jerome writes: "We 
cannot say that this spring is other than he to whom it is said: 
‘In you is the spring of life (Psalm 36:9),’ who incessantly 
waters his Church and the hearts of all believers.”!5 On the 
same subject Walafrid Strabo is even more specific: “ ‘The 
irrigated garden,' the Paradise of pleasure which the Lord God 
had planted from the beginning, which is the Church. The 
spring (fons) in the middle is Christ, whose waters cf spiritual 
teaching do not fail, which waters the Church. "!6 

Instead of "builder of hedges (sepium), " the Septuagint has 
“builder of the garden wall (maceriae), "'" and Jerome has both 
these translations in mind when he goes on to say: 


[The Lord says] there will be built in you what had been 
deserted for a long time; and for many generations 
foundations of your house now laid will remain. Thus you 
will be called the builder of the hedges and walls; or there 
will arise in you he who may be the builder of hedges and 
turn the paths to peace, or according to the Septuagint, 'He 
will make the byways in the middle to be peaceful.’ I... 
say that what had been deserted among the Jews is being 
built in the Church; not for a short time, but forever; and its 
foundations had to be raised up from each people, that is, in 
two generations. !5 


Clearly it is Christ who will restore the deserted places, build 
upon the wall, turn paths to peace, and complete the building 
begun by the Jews. References to all these tasks are to be found 
in the Friedsam Annunciation, where this transformation is 
shown at several stages. The deserted place (the garden) and 
the decayed wall still await their Restorer. But the church 
clearly shows, in its combination of Romanesque and Gothic 
architectural styles, the importance of each of the two 
generations, the Jews and the Christians. 

One prominent element remains unexplained: the 


'5 S. Eusebii Hieronymi, Commentariorum in Isaiam Prophetam, ed. Migne, 
Patrologiae . . . latina, Paris, 1844—1904, xxiv, cap. lviii, 571: "Quem 
fontem non alium possumus dicere, nisi eum cui dicitur, Apud te est fons 
vitae: qui indesinenter rigat Ecclesiam suam, et cunctorum corda 
credentium." 


16 Walafridi Strabi, Glossa Ordinaria: Lib. Isaiae, ed. Migne, CXIII, 1301: 
"Hortus irriguus, voluptatis paradisus, quem plantaverat Dominus Deus a 
principio, scilicet Ecclesiam. Fons in medio Christus est, cujus non 
deficiunt aquae doctrinae spiritualis, quae Ecclesiam irrigant." 

!7 See note 14. 


18 Commentariorum in Isaiam, cap. lviii, 571f.: "Sed aedificabuntur in te 
quae longo tempore deserta fuerant; et in multis generationibus permansura 
aedium tuarum fundamenta jacientur: ita ut vel tu ipse voceris aedificator 
sepium atque maceriarum, vel oriatur in te qui sit aedificator sepium, et 
avertat semitas in quietem, sive juxta Septuaginta, calles in medio faciat 
conquiescere. . . . Nos autem sequentes coeptae explanationis ordinem, quae 
deserta fuerant in Judaeis, dicimus aedificari in Ecclesia, nor. ad breve 
tempus, sed in perpetuum, et fundamenta illius ex utroque populo, id est, in 
duabus generationibus suscitanda. " 


stepping-stone before the church door. Its presence is not 
required for any practical reason; the first step of the church is 
low enough to be easily negotiable without an aid. And 
curiously, the stepping-stone is far more worn than the steps of 
the church. !° There are even fragments from it visible on the 
path before the door, apparently so freshly chipped that they 
have not yet been kicked aside or trod under by passing feet. 
Isaiah also has an explanation for this (8:14-15): “And he shall 
be for a sanctuary; but for a stone of stumbling and for a rock of 
offence to both the houses of Israel, for a gin and for a snare to 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem. And many among them shall 
stumble, and fall, and be broken, and be snared, and be 
taken." Paul explains why this is so (Romans 9:30-33): 


“What shall we say then? That the Gentiles, which followed 
not after righteousness, have attained to righteousness, even 
the righteousness which is faith. But Israel, which followed 
after the law of righteousness, hath not attained to the law 
of righteousness. Wherefore? Because they sought it not by 
faith, but as it were by the works of the law. For they 
stumbled at that stumblingstone; As it is written, Behold I 
lay in Sion a stumblingstone and rock of offence: and 
whosoever believeth on him shall not be ashamed. 


Thus Christ is a sanctuary only for the faithful. As to the 
unbeliever, lack of faith will always cause him to stumble and 
fall. and he will be unable to enter. The "stepping-stone" in 
the Friedsam Annunciation is actually a stumbling block, 
greatly chipped and worn by those who lack faith. ?° 

Thus it appears that the symbolism of the setting of the 
church is more complex than Panofsky believed; yet here too, 
just as in the church itself, the symbolism of individual 
elements serves the greater symbolism of the whole. The 
Friedsam Annunciation is an image of transition. The scrubby 
garden and moldering wall recall the condition of Israel before 


'9 According to Panofsky, “the very steppingstone before the entrance of 
the little Church is so corroded that its apparently pagan inscription can no 
longer be read” (1, 134). No trace of an inscription is visible to me. 


20 My thanks to Charles Minott for the suggestion that this object is a 
stumbling block. For more on this subject see C. I. Minott, “The Theme of 
the Mérode Altarpiece," Art Bulletin, LI, 1969, 271. 


2! The reader may feel it a contradiction to have both the unkempt 
garden of the era sub lege and the Gothic architecture of the era sub gratia at 
the Virgin’s right. But this is not as serious a problem as it may seem. From 
the viewer's standpoint the garden of the Old Order is to the left, the church 
of the New Order is to the right. Also in the case of the church building and 
the garden, the most important polarity is "inside" and "outside," rather 
than “right” and “left.” 

Still unexplained is the relatively open, rolling countryside shown in the 
upper left corner of the painting. I am unable to identify either of the two 
trees shown in this area, but the nearer one strongly suggests some sort of 
fruit tree. It seems to have a fair number of small reddish-orange fruits, but 
the poor condition of the paintings surface makes it difficult to be certain 
on this point. Perhaps the artist intended this Eden-like area to represent 
the third major historical era, the era ante legem. 


22 The image of Christ as gardener, with a space as his usual attribute, 
appears in the lower border of Jean Colombe's Resurrection page in the Tres 
Riches Heures du Duc de Berry; in the background of the Resurrection of Dirk 
Bouts (ill. Friedlander, Early Netherlandish Painting, 111, pl. 35); and the 
Christ the Gardener panels by Joos van Cleve (ill. Friedlander, Ixa, pl. 53), to 
name but a few. 


23 S, Aurelii Augustini, In Johannes Evangelium, ed. Migne, XXxv, 1957: 
"Jesus quippe mulierem quae illum magistrum agnovit et appellavit, cum 
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the Advent of Christ, its Restorer. The beautiful little church 
to which all paths lead represents Christ and his followers, yet 
clearly shows its indebtedness to what had gone before and its 
connection with it. Finally, the stone stands between the two 
eras, reminding us that not everyone can pass from the Old to 
the New; only the faithful can make this transition without 
stumbling.?! 

Also popular at the time the Friedsam Annunciation was 
painted was the concept of Christ as gardener.?? This 
metaphor was based on the account in John (20:15) of Jesus' 
appearance to Mary Magdalene: "Jesus saith to her, Woman, 
why weepest thou? whom seekest thou? She, supposing him to 
be the gardener, saith unto him, Sir, if thou have born him 
hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will take him 
away." Concerning which Augustine says: "Jesus . . . was 
teaching her the faith, and that Gardener, in her heart as in 
His own garden, was sowing the grain of mustard-seed.”?3 
Thus the unkempt garden in the Friedsam Annunciation awaits 
its Gardener. 

Though this is an Annunciation, it also contains several 
references to the Crucifixion and Resurrection; all these 
themes are related to each other. For example, a medieval 
tradition placed the Annunciation and Crucifixion on the 
same day of the year. Here the cross-flower decoration, which 
appears on both the Gothic side of the church and at the end 
of Gabriels scepter, clearly recalls the Crucifixion. Juxtaposed 
with the "A" and “M” tiles, which certainly refer to the angel 
greeting, “Ave Maria,” is "Regina Celi Letare," the first line of 
the Eastertide antiphon of the Blessed Virgin.?^ The concept 
of Christ as gardener is primarily a Resurrection theme. 
Finally, Isaiah 58 is an important Lenten text.?5 These 
references are important because the Annunciation, repre- 
sented here, heralds the triumph of the Church that is 
completed in the triumph of the Resurrection. 

[University of Pennsylvania] 


haec ei responderet, fidem docebat: et hortulanus ille in ejus corde, tanquam 
in horto suo granum sinapis seminabat"; trans. H. Browne, A Library of 


Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church, Oxford, 1838-1861, xxix, 1054. 


24 Cf. the "A" and "M" pendants on the tassels of the cloth beneath the 
book held by the Virgin in the interior of the Ghent Altarpiece. See also 
the Annunciation from a Bruges Book of Hours (Newberry Library 39) 
illustrated in H. L. Kessler, French and Flemish Illuminated Manuscripts from 
Chicago Collections, Chicago, 1969, Cat. No. 7. The Regina Coeli has been 
associated with Easter ever since, according to legend, it was heard being 
sung by angels on Easter Day during the papacy of Saint Gregory the Great. 
See Jacobus de Voragine, The Golden Legend, trans. G. Ryan and H. 
Ripperger, New York, 1941, 179ff. Also see J. Baudot, The Roman Breviary: 
Its Sources and History, London, 1910 (Ist ed. Le Bréviaire romain: Ses 
origines, son histoire, Paris, 1908), 70f.; and P. Batiffol, History of the Roman 
Breviary, 3rd ed., trans. A. Baylay, London, 1912 (Ist ed. Histoire du bréviaire 
romain, Paris, 1893), 171f. 


25 [n the modern Breviary, Isaiah 58:2 is sung at lauds and 58:9 at vespers on 
the first Saturday of Lent; 58:7-8 is sung as the eighth responsory on the 
following Sunday, and 58:1 at lauds on the folloving Monday. This is exactly 
the arrangement in the Breviary of Queen Eleanor of Portugal (New York, 
Pierpont Morgan Library, Ms 52), written and illuminated at Bruges between 
1495 and 1525 by Flemish scribes and artists, well before the Council of 
Trent. We may safely assume that the artist of the Friedsam Annunciation, 
some fifty years earlier, would have been familiar with this usage, since 
canticles and lauds at vespers, as well as responds, had remained essentially 
unchanged since at least the 13th century. See Baudot, Roman Breviary, 65, 
161f.; and Batiffol, Roman Breviary, 84, n. 1, 203ff. 


Jean Cousin the Elder and the Creation of the Tapestries of Saint Mamas 


J. Beaudoin Ross 


According to Anthony Blunt, Jean Cousin the Elder was the 
most important of the painters working independently of the 
School of Fontainebleau. In 1543-44 he executed cartoons, no 
longer extant, for the tapestries of Saint Mamas.! Since the 
tapestries by this French artist reflect his cartoons, at present 
his only documented and dated works, they are of utmost 
significance. The fundamental publication regarding the 
tapestries and their documents is that of Maurice Roy.? Earlier 
publications connected with Cousin’ works include attribu- 
tions now considered erroneous and do not effectively discuss 
the problem of the tapestry panels.4 Since Roy’ publication, 
the tapestries of Saint Mamas have not been subjected to a 
thorough investigation. The small number of securely 
attributed works by Jean Cousin the Elder as well as the 
considerable uncertainty surrounding other attributions to the 
artist create a complex situation.’ Adding to the problem is 
the confusion that exists between Jean Cousin the Elder and 
his son, Jean Cousin the Younger, whose separate identities 
were discovered by Maurice Roy only in 1909.9 In this article | 
propose to identify a drawing, the Martyrdom of a Saint (Fig. 
4), attributed to Jean Cousin, as a project for one of the Saint 
Mamas tapestries.’ I shall also discuss various iconographic 
and stylistic elements in the panels. 

In July 1543, Claude de Longwy, Cardinal de Givry, 
commissioned Jean Cousin the Elder to execute the cartoons 
for a series of tapestries on the life of his cathedrals patron 
saint, Mamas, a third-century Cappadocian. They were to be 


! This article was originally presented as part of an M.A. thesis at McGill 
University during the spring semester 1975. I would like to thank Dr. Myra 
Rosenfeld of the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts for introducing me to the 
French Renaissance, Mme. Sylvie Béguin of the Louvre for her kind 
suggestions, and Professor George Galavaris of McGill University for his 
encouragement and assistance with translation. I am likewise grateful to the 
Bibliothèque Nationale and to both the Library and Print Room of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art for allowing me to use their facilities. 


? For documentation see Maurice Roy, Artistes et monuments de la 
Renaissance en France, Sens, 1929, 1, 50-51. 


3 Ibid., 1, 44—51. 

4 See A. Félibien, Entretiens sur la vie et les ouvrages des plus excellents peintres 
anciens et modernes, Ill, Paris, 1725, 120-125, A. Firmin Didot, Étude sur 
Jean Cousin, Paris, 1872, and idem, Recueil des oeuvres choisies de Jean Cousin, 


Paris, 1873. 


* Among those extant works definitely by Jean Cousin are the two signed, 
undated engravings, the Annunciation (Robert-Dumesnil 1x 1) and the 
Entombment (Robert-Dumesnil Ix 2), and a painting, Eva Prima Pandora. 
See Fontainebleau Art in France 1528-1610, exh. cat., 1, Ottawa, 1973, pls. 
89, 91; L Ecole de Fontainebleau, exh. cat., Paris, 1972, pl. 56. The latter is a 
traditional attribution without documentation, and with confusion as to its 
date. Cousins illustrated Livre de perspective, Paris, 1560, can be added to 
these works. Also see Roy, Artistes et monuments, 1, 52—71. 


$ The discovery, based on documentation, that there were two Jean 
Cousins, father and son, instead of only one, was first cited by Maurice Roy 
before l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres on 22 January 1909; see 
Roy, Artistes et monuments, 1, 1. Nevertheless, Henri Monceau, as early as 


completed by October 1544. Originally executed as a series of 
eight panels, they are now reduced to only three.8 They are 
Saint Mamas Preaching to the Animals, Saint Mamas Presenting 
Himself to the Governor of Cappadocia, and the Burning of Saint 
Mamas (Figs. 1, 2, 3).? The first and last are in the cathedral at 
Langres, their original location; the central one is in the 
Louvre. Each panel in the tapestries of Saint Mamas clearly 
represents two to five episodes from the life of the saint. The 
sequence of the episodes, according to a proposed icono- 
graphical source, indicates that the order of the series is that 
given above. 

In the first tapestry, Saint Mamas is depicted in the left 
foreground, where he solemnly preaches to wild animals that 
he has tamed. Farther back in the center, he prays on a 
mountain; an angel, with outspread wings and fluttering 
drapery, brings him a wand. According to a version of his 
legend by the tenth-century Simeon Metaphrastes, it is with 
this wand that the saint will strike ground, from which will 
issue a Gospel book.!° The incident is not portrayed in the 
tapestry, but the saint is seen with the Gospel book in the 
foreground. Directly behind the static figure he presents at the 
left, and in contrast to him, Saint Mamas industriously milks 
the female animals, while beyond this scene he produces 
cheese. We see him feeding the poor with this cheese, under 
the portico of a handsome columned building to the extreme 
right. In a final incident, depicted in front of the temple-like 
building, Saint Mamas meets two soldiers sent to arrest him for 


1884, detected the problem and stated that he found the name "Cousin" 
attributed to several different persons; see Henri Monceau, "Les Cousins de 
Sens," L'Art, 1, 1884, 107. The confusion between the two Cousins can 
perhaps be most directly grasped today through studying the drawings 
attributed to them and the related literature. For instance, Orto Benesch 
has written on the drawings of Jean Cousin the Younger, making numerous 
attributions, many of which are no longer accepted. See Otto Benesch, 
"Jean Cousin Fils Dessinateur," Collected Writings, New York, 1971, 11, 
363-69. Also see L'École de Fontainebleau, exh. cat., Nos. 61, 62, 69. 

7 S. Béguin, Le Seizième siècle européen, peintures et dessins dans les collections 
publiques françaises, exh. cat., Paris, 1965-66, No. 92: ". . . Nous 
proposons, avec Philippe de Montebello (communication écrite), de 
confirmer cette attribution à Jean Cousin le Père par comparaison avec des 
illustrations du Livre de perspective. Montebello note, de plus, que les deux 
pierres appuyées l'une sur l'autre au premier plan à gauche du dessin peuvent 
étre interprétées comme une sorte de marque de Cousin, car on retrouve ces 
deux pierres dans trois gravures de Jean Cousin le Pere, la Descente de Croix, 
l'Annonciation, la Sainte Famille. . . ." 

5 Roy, Artistes et monuments, 1, 44. 

? For the sake of clarity, I have changed the title of the tapestry previously 
referred to as the Martyrdom of Saint Mamas to that of the Burning of Saint 
Mamas (Fig. 3), on the basis of my identification of a drawing depicting a 
second martyrdom that is certainly related to the tapestries of Saint Mamas 
(Fig. 4). 

10 For this version of the life of Saint Mamas, see J. P. Migne, Patrologia 
cursus completus, series graeca, CXV, Paris, 1864, 566—574. 


not worshipping the gods. !! These events in the panel relate to 
those found in the Metaphrastian Vita. 

Saint Mamas Presenting Himself to the Governor of Cappadocia 
(Fig. 2) again represents the saint meeting with the soldiers, 
this time near a large tree. Then, according to Simeon 
Metaphrastes, he invites them to feast on cheese and bread, an 
invitation that they accept, not perceiving the identity of 
their host. The soldiers are depicted in the upper left area of 
the panel being entertained by Saint Mamas while female 
beasts approach to be milked. The tenth-century writer relates 
that the beasts’ appearance frightens the soldiers, to whom 
Mamas finally identifies himself and declares that he will freely 
surrender to Alexander, the prefect of Cappadocia. The 
soldiers leave, being seen in the distance near the triumphal 
arch in the panel. Finally, Saint Mamas is prominently 
portrayed, surrendering with dignity to his ruler under an 
antique portico surmounted by a statue of Jupiter. The 
Metaphrastian legend reports these events but does not 
mention the lion that accompanies the saint in Cousins 
composition. The beast, which is Saint Mamass attribute, is 
mentioned in the panel’ inscription. 

The center of the tapestry features the martyrdom that 
follows the saints surrender in the Metaphrastian Vita. It is 
represented under the rich triumphal arch. The saint is bound 
to a column, around which a whip is wound; he is being 
energetically tortured by two figures with a spear and dagger, 
while an angel consoles him from above. Since the spear and 
dagger are not mentioned by Simeon Metaphrastes, who 
speaks instead of the flogging of the saint, they may be the 
artists inventions. (According to Saint Mamas’ legend, he 
survived this martyrdom but went on to experience others, 
one of which is shown in the third tapestry.) The seated figure 
is probably the emperor, Aurelian, with Alexander at the left 
only partially visible. !? 

Before being placed in a burning furnace where he survives 
unharmed, Saint Mamas is put in prison, according to the 
Metaphrastian Vita. Here, through prayer, he frees imprisoned 
Christians. In the last tapestry, the Burning of Saint Mamas, 
the prison, shown as a circular temple, and the escaping 
prisoners are seen to the left (Fig. 3). In the center, the saint 
appears in the blazing furnace with other adherents of the 
faith. Above, amid smoke and flames, angels directed by the 
hand of God console those in the fiery edifice. A crowned 


!! [n the Metaphrastian legend, it is Alexander, the prefect of Cappadocia, 
who sends for Saint Mamas (Migne, PG., 571). On the other hand, the 
border of Saint Mamas Preaching to the Animals (Fig. 1) indicates that it is the 
emperor who sends for the saint (see Appendix). Roy, in his description of 
the panel, concurs with the information on its border (Roy, Artistes et 
monuments, 1, 46). 


!? [t is Alexander the prefect, in the Metaphrastian legend, who orders 
Mamas to be hung and flogged. There is no description there of the 
martyrdom scene (Migne, P.G., 572). In describing the tapestry, however, 
Roy states that the martyrdom of Saint Mamas takes place in the presence of 
both Alexander and the emperor. Here Cousin probably meant to depict the 
seated emperor, who can be recognized by his crown. See Roy, Artistes et 
monuments, 1, 46. 


!3 The inscription in the Burning of Saint Mamas relates the duke to this act 
of martyrdom (see Appendix). The reference is to Alexander, for the 
inscription in Saint Mamas Presenting Himself to the Governor of Cappadocia 
(Fig. 2) speaks of the saint presenting himself to Duke Alexander. In 
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figure close by, probably Aurelian, directs the ferocious soldiers 
who tend the fire. '? 

Since the iconography of the panels concurs generally with 
the events related in the Metaphrastian legend of Saint 
Mamas, this or a similar version is probably the source used by 
Cousin the Elder (henceforth referred to simply as Cousin). '* 
This text also provides some general idea of the subject matter 
of the lost tapestries, but not their precise iconography. We do 
know, however, that the eighth tapestry included a portrait of 
the donor, Cardinal de Givry, in prayer. '? 

In the Metaphrastian story, Aurelian orders a lead weight to 
be attached to Saint Mamas’ neck so that he may be hurled 
into the sea and drowned.! The story describes how the saint 
is rescued by an angel, instilling terror in Aurelians men, who 
then flee. This event is related in the Metaphrastian legend 
just before the one in which Saint Mamas preaches to the 
animals. The drawing attributed to Cousin, the Martyrdom of 
a Saint (Fig. 4), represents events that correspond to this 
drowning scene. It also depicts two figures in the right 
background, one of which seems to be touching a book with a 
wand; this representation connects the drawing to the tapestry 
following it in the series, Saint Mamas Preaching to the Animals. 
If the drawing is a preparatory one by Cousin for a panel in the 
Saint Mamas series, its date would be 1543-44. 

A stylistic comparison of the drawing with the three extant 
tapestries reveals numerous similarities, adding support to its 
identification. First of all, the positions of the kneeling saint 
in profile, both in the drawing and in Saint Mamas Preaching to 
the Animals (Fig. 1), strongly resemble each other. Also similar 
in positions are the angel who flies to the rescue of the saint in 
the background of the drawing and the angel who gives him 
the wand in Figure 1. Further similarities appear in the drapery 
of the figures. The articulation of that of Saint Mamas 
kneeling in the drawing is very much like that of the saint 
praying in Saint Mamas Preaching to the Animals; both wear a 
kind of short mantle that passes over the shoulder, billows out 
at the back, and is knotted at the waist. In the drawing, the 
drapery of the angel is gathered and knotted in front below the 
waist: similar is the drapery of the principal figure of the saint 
in Saint Mamas Presenting Himself to the Governor of Cap- 
padocia. As in the tapestries, the figures in the drawing are 
depicted in a primarily architectural setting with a circular 
temple in the background. There is a further resemblance in 


addition, the Metaphrastian legend states that it is Alexander who orders 
him to be put into the blazing furnace (Migne, PG., 573). Roy, however, 
identifies the crowned figure to the right of the furnace in the burning scene 
as Emperor Aurelian. See Roy, Artistes et monuments, 1, 46. Since the figure 
wears a crown, this is probably the person Cousin had in mind. 


'4 A closer source could be that of the Catalogus Sanctorum, edited by Peter 
de Natalibus in 1508. But in this version of the saint’ life, the important 
incident of the angel giving Saint Mamas a wand with which he can strike 
the ground to obtain the Gospel book does not appear. See Robert Steele, 
"Letters to the Editor," Burlington Magazine, xvi, 1910, 233. To trace the 
sources and recensions of the life of Saint Mamas, see A. Marava- 
Chatzinikolaou, O agios Mamas, Athens, 1953; unfortunately there is 
nothing there to elucidate the problem of the iconographic source of the 
tapestries. 


'S Roy, Artistes et monuments, 1, 44. 


16 Migne, PG., 570. 
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1 After Jean Cousin, Saint Mamas 
Preaching to the Animals, tapestry woven by 
Pierre Blasse and Jacques Langlois. 
Langres, Cathedral of Langres (photo: 


Caisse Nationale des Monuments 
Historiques) 


2 After Jean Cousin, Saint Mamas 
Presenting Himself to the Governor of 
Cappadocia, tapestry woven by Pierre 
Blasse and Jacques Langlois. Paris, Musée 
du Louvre (photo: Service de 
Documentation Photographique de la 
Réunion des Musées Nationaux) 
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the diagonal positioning of the building at the left in the 
drawing to that of the portico in Saint Mamas Presenting 
Himself to the Governor of Cappadocia. The compositions of 
this tapestry and drawing are alike; in both, a principal event 
is depicted in the foreground and architectural elements can be 
seen to one side and in the back. To the left in the drawing 
stands either the Governor of Cappadocia or the Emperor 
Aurelian. Such an identification would concur with the 
presence of at least one of these rulers in the two martyrdom 
scenes in the panels. 

In view of these similarities, I have no hesitation in 
suggesting that the drawing is one for a proposed tapestry in 
the Saint Mamas series of 1543-44. It is possible that this 
tapestry was never executed. The upper right-hand incident in 
the drawing, the figure touching a book with a wand, is 
obviously connected with the magic appearance of the Gospel 
book in the saints legend. The event in the drawing naturally 
takes place between the one in which Saint Mamas receives 
the wand from an angel and the one in which he preaches to 
the animals. Both these scenes are depicted in Saint Mamas 


7 Louis Réau, “Mammès de Césarée en Cappadoce ou de Langres (17 
aoüt)," Iconographie de l'art chrétien, Paris, 1958, 111, 867. Illustrations of 
the legend of Saint Mamas are also known in Byzantine art; the iconography 
of these works does not relate to the tapestries. See Marava-Chatzinikolaou, 
O agios Mamas, pls. 1-8, 11-13. 


18 See Roger Fry, “Exhibition of Pictures of the Early Venetian School at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club,” Burlington Magazine, xx, 1911-12, opp. p. 351. 
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3 After Jean Cousin, here retitled The 
Burning of Saint Mamas, tapestry woven by 
Pierre Blasse and Jacques Langlois. Langres, 
Cathedral of Langres (photo: Caisse 
Nationale des Monuments Historiques) 


Preaching to the Animals. It follows that the small scene in the 
upper right of the drawing is out of sequence with events 
depicted in the tapestry. Thus, the drawing may not have been 
used in the final execution of the series. 

Cousins interpretation of the legend of Saint Mamas is 
original. Only two examples of the depiction of this legend in 
Western European art are known to me.!? They are a 
thirteenth-century window in the Cathedral of Auxerre (Fig. 
5). and a series of five fifteenth-century panels attributed to 
the Venetian artist Francesco de Franceschi.!8 None of these 
scenes relates to the tapestries. Cousins cartoons must have 
been of his own invention, concurring with the iconographic 
source and the wishes of his patron. 

Prominent in Saint Mamas Presenting Himself to the Governor 
of Cappadocia (Fig. 2) is a magnificent triumphal arch. It is not 
surprising to learn that Cousin, traditionally thought of as an 
important leader in the French Renaissance, should use an 
up-to-date source for this motif. Indeed, the arch in the 
tapestry is a copy of the Corinthian triumphal arch from 
Sebastiano Serlios Book iv on Classical orders (Fig. 6).!? The 


19 Editions of Serlios Book IV on Classical orders, which were available in 
Cousin’ time, included the first Venice edition (1537), a later Venice 
edition (1540), and a French translation published in Antwerp (1542). See 
William Bell Dinsmoor, "The Literary Remains of Sebastiano Serlio," Art 
Bulletin, xxiv, 1942, 67ff. 
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4 Attributed to Jean Cousin, Martyrdom of a Saint, drawing. Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, Cabinet d'Estampes, No. 1861 


(photo: Bibliothèque Nationale) 


main difference between Serlios and Cousin’ arch is the 
deletion of fluting in the columns of the latter, and the added 
decorative motifs in Cousins pediment. The two Corinthian 
columns that embellish the portico in the tapestry are also 
taken from Serlios Book iv (Fig. 7). There is again a small 
difference between Serlios and Cousins motifs since Cousins 
columns are fluted, whereas Serlio’ are not. 

The composition in the rectangular, frieze-like space below 
the pediment of the arch may likewise relate to current 
Italianate style. The decorative conception is curiously similar 
to that of the German engravers, Hans Sebald Beham 
(1500-1550), and his brother, Bartel Beham (1502-1540), 
whose works in turn betray Italianate influences. Bartel 
Beham had visited Rome and studied paintings on house 
façades by Polidoro da Caravaggio. Polidoros works, which in 


2° The only monograph on Polidoro is Alessandro Marabottini, Polidoro da 
Caravaggio, Rome, 1969. 


2! The following examples are among the many works in which this motif 
appears in the Italian High Renaissance. Such a figure, depicted from the 
rear, striding in one direction but looking back in the other, can be seen in 
Raphael’ Expulsion of Attila (1513-14) in the Stanza d'Eliodoro in the 
Vatican. Giulio Romano absorbed this motif and used it frequently. For 
instance, one of his modelli for the Scipio tapestries, the Capitol (prior to 
1530), features two turning figures represented from the rear. See Emmanuel 


turn were inspired by Roman bas-reliefs, were highly esteemed 
during his lifetime.?° It is these works that influenced the 
Behams: Hans Sebald’ Achilles and Hector (Hollstein III.46) is 
an example. There we see strongly modeled warriors on foot 
and horseback in an action-filled scene, where small figures 
and animals fill the picture frame, creating a frieze-like quality. 
These same characteristics are found in Cousin’ frieze in the 
upper area of the arch, thus indirectly connecting the French 
artists style to that of Polidoro, a famed copier of the antique. 
There are other relationships to current style and motifs 
found in the tapestries. For instance, Saint Mamas Presenting 
Himself to the Governor of Cappadocia contains a graceful 
turning figure probably derived from the School of Raphael.?! 
The figure is soon found in French Renaissance art and would 
have been recognized as being in the contemporary mode.?? 


Raoul d'Astier de la Vigerie, La Belle Tapisserye du roy (1532—1797) et les 
tentures de Scipion l' African, Paris, 1907, pl. 22. 


?? For example, Primaticcio used this motif in a painting, no longer extant, 
Rebecca and Eliezer. We know this composition through a print by Master L. 
D. (Zerner LD 23), with no given date. See Henri Zerner, The School of 
Fontainebleau Etchings and Engravings, London, 1969, No. LD 23. A further 
example of the turning figure is provided in Fantuzzi’s print of 1543 of 
another lost painting, also by Primaticcio, entitled Jupiter Sending the Three 
Goddesses to the Judgement of Paris (Zerner AF 55). See ibid., No. AF 55. 
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5 A depiction of the legend of Saint 
Mamas, stained-glass window, Cathedral of 


Auxerre (photo: Phéliphot—R. G. 
Phélipeaux) 


Cousin’s depiction of the saint and lion in Saint Mamas 
Presenting Himself to the Governor of Cappadocia (Fig. 2) 
resembles that of the lion and figure in Marco Dentes Strength, 
engraved after a drawing that, like the turning figure, is in the 
style of the School of Raphael (Fig. 8). Although Dente 
briskly walking figure is quite different from Cousin, and 
Dente5 lion is placed closer to the figure, the animals are 
similar. Indeed, Cousin copied not only the stance but also 
details such as ear, mane, and tail. One main difference is the 
harness on the lion in the engraving. In the tapestry, however, 
this is not needed, since the saint tamed wild beasts. The 
other main difference is the reversed position of the lion beside 
Saint Mamas, which can be explained by the requirements of 
the weaving technique of haute lisse. ?? 

It has been stated that Cousin, in his depiction of the beasts 
in Saint Mamas Preaching to the Animals (Fig. 1), was inspired 
by the medieval bestiary.?^ This assumption is supported by 
the presence of the unicorn. But the sculptural forms are more 
in accord with contemporary interest in the appearance of 
animals,?5 as is found in contemporary works. We may cite as 
an example those animals found in Jacques Kervers Horus 


Apollo of 1543 (Fig. 9). These engravings have been attributed 


?* The contracts with the weavers, Pierre Blasse and Jacques Langlois, state 
that the tapestries are to be woven in haute lisse. See Roy, Artistes et 
monuments, |, 51. 


24 [l'École de Fontainebleau, exh. cat., Paris, 1972, 345. 


** In the Renaissance, African animals were frequently brought to Europe as 
a curiosity and books concerning natural life were written. For later 


Q VARTO. LIX. 





6 Sebastiano Serlio, Regole generali di 
architettura sopra le cinque maniere de gli edifici 
..., Venice, 1537, leaf Lixr (photo: 
Metropolitan Museum) 
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7 Sebastiano Serlio, Regole generali di 
architettura sopra le cinque maniere de gli edifici 
..., Venice, 1537, leaf vir (photo: 
Metropolitan Museum) 


to Cousin.?9 Other representations of naturalistic animals 
during this period may be found in Jean Mignon’ prints after 
Luca Penni, the Creation of Eve (Zerner JM 56) and the 
Temptation of Eve (Zerner JM 57). These prints have been 
dated 1543—45.?7 

The presence of recently invented motifs is, moreover, 
demonstrated by the splendid borders of the three tapestries 
(Figs. 1, 2, 3). They are decorated with strapwork, which was 
initially used in France in the Galerie Francois | at Fontaine- 
bleau. In the panels, added to the strapwork, are fruit, 
vegetables, and masks; the combination of these elements is 
also found in contemporary borders like the frame of Jean 
Mignon’ print, the Temptation of Eve (Zerner JM 57). Even 
more similar to Cousin’s borders, although not as intricate, are 
those identical edgings that embellish the seventeen illustra- 
tive vignettes in Dio Cassius’ Des faictz et gestes insignes des 
Romains (Fig. 10). This book was published in Paris the year 
before Cousin began to design the tapestries. 

Since the tapestries of Saint Mamas reflect Jean Cousins 
cartoons, they are a telling revelation of the artists awareness 
of contemporary stylistic motifs, and thus contribute to a 
definition of his elusive personality. The manner in which this 


examples of these publications, we can cite Pierre Belon's L'Histoire naturel 
des etranges poissons (1555) and Conrad Gesner's Historiae Animalium 
(1551). See Joan Barclay Lloyd, African Animals in Renaissance Art and 
Literature, Oxford, 1971, 77, fig. 61. 

26 Robert Brun, Le Livre frangais illustré de la Renaissance, Paris, 1969, 223. 


?? Zerner, School of Fontainebleau, 27. 
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8 Marco Dente, Strength, engraving (B.x1v.218.395). New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of New York, gift of Michel Benisovitch 
(photo: Metropolitan Museum) 


considerable borrowing is assimilated into a rich, harmonious, 
and expressive composition in Saint Mamas Presenting Himself 
to the Governor of Cappadocia (Fig. 2), supports Cousins high 
reputation as a leading French artist of the time. 


The McCord Museum, Montreal 
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10 From Dio Cassius, Des faictz et gestes insignes des Romains. Paris, 


1542 (photo: Houghton Library) 


Appendix 


Inscriptions on the Lower Borders of the Three Saint 


Mamas Panels 

Saint Mamas Preaching to the Animals: "Apres qve sainct Mammes evst 
presche levangile aux bestes savlvaiges tovs les masles se retovrnerent et les 
fvmelles demovrerent, des qvelles il tira dv laict dont il feist fromages qve 
lange lvy commanda baillier avx paovres ce qvil feist et pvis fvt rancontre de 
devx satalittes qve lempereur avoit envoier povr le prendre, qve parlarent a 
lvy et ne le congnvrent poinct.” 

Saint Mamas Presenting Himself to the Governor of Cappadocia: “Sainct 
Mammes apres avoyr festiee et se estre declare a cevlx qvi le vovloyent 
prandre ayans mesmes avec vung lyon sen alla presenter av dvc Alexandre 
qvi le feist martiriser." 

The Burning of Saint Mamas: “Après avoir sovffert plvsieurs martires sainct 
Mames fvt remys en prison dot par ses peres les portes fvret ovvertes et les 
psoniers delivrez, mais il ne vovlvt sortir. Depuys le comademet dv dvc par 
ce qvil psistoit en la foy il fvt mys en fournaise ardante en laqvelle il fvt V 
jours entiers acopaigne des ages sas sovffrir avlcvn mal dot le dvc cvida 
eragier." 


Caravaggio's Entombment Considered in Situ” 


Georgia Wright 


Many of Caravaggio’s works depend for their effect upon local 
conditions of lighting or viewpoint so that they ought to be 
seen in situ, but nowhere is this more critical to the meaning of 
the work than in the case of the Entombment. As the original 
now hangs in the Vatican Gallery, one should view the copy in 
the Chapel of the Chiesa Nuova (S. Maria in Vallicella) 
during the celebration of Mass (Fig. 1). The painting is a 
dramatic adjunct to the Mass, its action incomplete until the 
priest stands ready to receive the body that is being lowered to 
him. After the words, “This is my very body,” when the priest 
elevates the newly consecrated Host for the adoration of the 
worshippers, perfectly juxtaposing Host and body, even the 
most simple communicant might see that the celebration of 
the unbloody sacrifice of the Mass is a mysterious reenactment 
of the original, perfect sacrifice. Whereas Raphael's Disputa is 
a visual counterpart to scholastic proofs of Transubstantiation, 
Caravaggio's work as it is experienced during the Mass has the 
force of revelation. 

To my knowledge it has not so far been remarked how much 
the Entombment may owe to Pontormo's altarpiece for the 
Capponi Chapel in S. Felicita in Florence, painted in 1525 
(Figs. 2 and 3). First there are similarities in the designs, the 
vertical form with a compressed grouping, the body of Christ 
fully displayed in the front plane, the isolated hand of the 
Virgin over the head of Christ. Recently Shearman has 
proposed that Pontormo actually represented the Entombment, 
using as a model Raphael's Entombment of 1507 but substitut- 
ing for the lateral procession toward the tomb a forward 
movement toward the altar.! The pitiful gesture of the Virgin 
as Christ's hand is removed from hers and she falls back 
emphasizes the finality of the separation that is expressed in 
the diagonal fissure opening between the two groups. If one 
followed the gaze of the bearers up to the dome, one found, 
according to Vasari, God the Father and four patriarchs, now 
covered by a lower dome. The drawing identified as depicting 
God shows him seated on a parapet, probably just above the 
supporting ring and across from the altar, as Shearman 
suggests, reaching out compassionately toward his son.? The 
figures of the altarpiece and dome along with the Evangelists 
in the pendentives were all bound together by glance and 
gesture and by their roles in the mystery of perpetual sacrifice. 
Indeed, this Entombment is not a historical action in an 
identifiable place, represented for a viewer standing in one 
spot. One could not have seen God and the altarpiece at the 


* The ultimate inspiration for this paper was an undergraduate lecture by 
Hedley Rhys. I am indebted to Loren Partridge for measuring the altarpiece 
in situ and to David Wright for measurements and for photographs. 


! John Shearman, Pontormo's Altarpiece in S. Felicita (Charlton Lectures on 
Art), Newcastle-upon- Tyne, 1971, 10-14. 


same time. The figures exist and act in an ideal space outside of 
time.? 

Leo Steinberg has taken exception to Shearman's interpre- 
tation of the action, believing that the bearers, because they 
look up, cannot be about to lower the body to the altar; rather 
they are angels who have taken Christ from the Virgin's lap 
and are about to fly across the Chapel to place him in God's 
lap.* The idea that an altarpiece might represent a transitional 
moment between a Pietà and a Trinity composition, both of 
which must be painfully reconstructed, defies all expectations. 
Nonetheless, Steinberg is justified in finding Shearmans 
description of a lowering action less than convincing. The 
action in the left corner of the painting is actually arrested. 
The woman who reaches forward to support Christ’s head and 
the woman who holds his left hand and looks back reduce the 
potential for movement in any direction. The crouching youth 
carries Christ’s legs over his far shoulder so that he cannot 
lower the body out of the picture onto the altar. Neither does 
he appear ready to rise. The body is in effect displayed, albeit 
ina less static fashion than would be the case in a half-length 
Pieta by Bellini or in the Last Farewell (Uffizi) by Rogier van 
der Weyden. The three figures elevating the body gaze up to 
Heaven, shifting our attention from the terrible human loss 
expressed on the right side to the mystery of God's sacrifice of 
his son as predicted in the Old Testament, recounted by the 
Evangelists, and perpetually reenacted in the liturgy. The 
Eucharistic meaning that Shearman emphasized is not 
contingent upon a lowering of the body to the altar, but it is 
implied in the elevation of the body over the altar in the sight 
of God and before the celebrant. 

One should always be suspicious of interpretations of one 
work that depend upon interpretations of another. I do not 
mean to suggest that it was the liturgical significance of 
Pontormo’s painting that influenced Caravaggio. Long before 
the Entombment was commissioned he would have been 
interested in the action and the gazes directed outward, the 
protruding half-figures in the pendentives, the exciting 
interplay of figures across the space of the chapel. When, years 
later, he was charged with painting an Entombment, he might 
have remembered this painting, with the body of Christ 
brought well forward, the Virgin’s poignant separation from 
her son, and the bearers’ gazes encompassing the space of the 
chapel. 

The action of Caravaggio’s Entombment is much less 


2 Ibid, 17-18 and fig. 9. 
3 Ibid, 24. 


4 Leo Steinberg, “Pontormo’s Capponi Chapel," Art Bulletin, 1v1, 1974, 
385-398 (esp. 387f.) 
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ambiguous than Pontormo's, yet it too has been misinter- 
preted, or, when it has been understood, the implications have 
been missed because of its present unsympathetic setting. 5 
Whereas in Pontormo's altarpiece the circular configuration of 
the group adds to the uncertainty of the movement— 
Deposition or Elevation—in Caravaggio's work the step-like 
progression of the forms allows of no misreading. The woman 
with arms raised begins a carefully planned, open-ended 
descending movement through the bent figures of the Virgin 
and weeping woman, the doubled-over forms of Saint John and 
Nicodemus, the sagging body of Christ, and finally the stone 
that projects into the space over the altar. 

In the Caravaggio, two men carry the body of Christ, 
diagonal to the picture plane. Saint John, identified by his 
youthful appearance and striking red cloak, supports the torso 
of Christ upon his right knee with his right arm, the other 
evidently under the hips, and bending over the torso, he gazes 
beyond the body into the space before the picture.* 
Nicodemus, his feet planted close to the edge of the slab, 
grasps the knees in his left arm, bending well over while 
turning toward us as he prepares to lower the body over the 
edge in the direction of his glance. Already the legs of Christ 
protrude toward the observer. Caravaggio has struck a delicate 
balance between a stable and dignified position for the body 
and a shifting and transitory movement for the bearers. Just 
behind Saint John, the Virgin, in a nun's habit that frames her 
face brightly, leans forward while opening her arms wide, 
palms down; her right hand appears abruptly behind John's 
head, her left is barely visible between the other two women. 
So disjunctive is this gesture that it seems likely to have been 
conceived late in the course of painting in order to bring the 
Virgin forward. Nonetheless it is a perfectly natural expression 
of maternal solicitude, an involuntary steadying motion as the 
body is about to be lowered. 

The two mourning women act as a chorus and are not 
distinctively identified. Either might be the Magdalene. The 
woman with her face buried in her handkerchief is usually so 
identified because of her loose hair and slightly more elaborate 
dress, but the second raises her arms in a gesture characteristic 
of the Magdalene. The costume of the first is found in 
Caravaggio's Repentant Magdalene (Doria-Pamphily); the 
second with her cast eye and oddly bent finger looks more like 
the model for the Conversion of the Magdalene ( Detroit). The 
fanning arms, however, are as much a compositional device as 
an attribute, opening the composition at the top while 
beginning the downward movement. Nicodemus is the pivotal 
figure, his elbow jabbing outward, his eyes, located on the axis 
of the painting, fixing the recipient of the body. 


* Valerio Mariani, Caravaggio, Rome, 1973, 84, comes closest to my own 
reading of the action. “Cosi il Caravaggio imagina la sua ‘Deposizione’ come 
vista del basso e, più precisamente, da chi fosse nel vano del sepolcro nel 
quale verrà calato il pallido corpo del Cristo . . ." 


$ The hand resting on the torso must be Christ's if Caravaggio thought 
through the bearing action. His alla prima approach not infrequently 
resulted in confusing passages. Compare this with the two hands on the 
table in the Calling of Saint Matthew, both of which appear to belong to the 
young man. 


7 Mary Ann Graeve, “The Stone of Unction in Caravaggio's Painting for 


the Chiesa Nuova," Art Bulletin, xL, 1958, 223-238. 


In her article on the Entombment Mary Ann Graeve comes 
to conclusions very different from my own, based upon her 
interpretations of the action, the stone, and the setting.” She 
proposes that the altarpiece, designed to aid private prayer, 
combines a Pietà and a Last Farewell on the Stone of Unction. 
She is quite correct in pointing out the derivation of the body 
of Christ from Michelangelo's Pietà (Fig. 4), but she ventures 
too far in presuming that the observer will imagine walking 
around the painted group in order to reconstruct the image of 
Christ across the lap of the Virgin,8 the kind of effort that 
Steinberg would insist upon in the Pontormo. Caravaggio's 
undisguised reference to Michelangelo's Christ is comparable 
to his adaptation of Michelangelo's Victory in his Amor 
Victorious (Berlin) or a Sistine Ignudo in his "Pastor Frisco" 
(Capitoline Museum).? In the latter cases he satirized the 
heroic models in his erotic transformations. In the former he 
challenges the idealism of the model with the realism of his 
corpse. Every graceful curve is translated into a painful angle. 
Whereas Michelangelo's Christ is comfortably supported, this 
body sags heavily between the bearers, and the head and legs 
jut out stiffly. Whereas the carved hand is cradled in a soft 
fold, the painted hand in the identical configuration, second 
finger projecting, hangs over the stone slab. In the most brutal 
of transformations, the Virgin’s veiled hand supporting the 
torso is replaced by Saint John's naked hand inadvertently 
opening the wound. Caravaggio's competition with 
Michelangelo is an intriguing but little-understood facet of his 
work and his personality. He does not borrow casually from 
this master as he would from other artists, plundering their 
works for ideas or motifs, but he approaches the models with a 
witty insolence or a proud challenge. 

Oraeve believes that the bearers are about to set the body 
down on the Stone of Unction in order to anoint it, but many 
things contradict this reading. Nicodemus's pose is precisely 
calculated to indicate an outward and downward movement. 
His left foot is at the very edge of the slab so that his elbow and 
Christ's legs already hang over the void. Christ's hand slips 
over the edge so as to establish the spatial relation of body to 
slab.!? The stone itself conspicuously lacks the attributes 
essential to its identification as the Stone of Unction: the red 
color with white streaks of the relic and the rectangular plan of 
pictorial tradition.!! Even more decisive is the absence of 
ointment jars. Evidently it was the sharp, precise angle of the 
slab that inspired the speculation upon its iconographic 
significance. Friedlaender was reminded of a cornerstone as it 
is associated with Christ in Matthew 21:42, “the stone which 
the builders rejected, the same is become the head of the 
corner. "!? Such a literary metaphor appears very much out of 


8 [bid., 225. 
? Walter Friedlaender, Caravaggio Studies, Princeton, 1955, 89-94. 
!? Graeve, “The Stone of Unction," 225, “Were Nicodemus’ action to be 


completed, Christ would lie half propped up against John's knees and half 
reclining on the stone." 

'! Ibid., 228 and see her figs. 6, 7, 8, and 12. Evidently she was unaware that 
Caravaggio stone is dark gray with brown streaks. 


!? Friedlaender, Caravaggio Studies, 127f. 





1 Copy of Caravaggio's Entombment now in situ in 
Rome, S. Maria in Vallicella, Chapel of the Pietà 





3 Caravaggio, Entombment, 1601-03. Rome, Vatican 
Gallery (photo: Musei Vaticani) 


2 Pontormo, Altarpiece, 1525. Florence, S. Felicita, 
Capponi Chapel 





4 Michelangelo, Pietà, 1498. Rome, St. Peter's (photo: 
GFN) 
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place. Actually, the problem is not an iconographic but a 
technical one, that of choosing a form that will produce a 
convincing illusion of projection through the picture plane. 
Unpredictable forms will not work so effectively as right angles 
(or as foreshortened figures). The angled slab and the void 
beneath it are more evocative of a precipitous incline than 
either an irregular base or sheer wall would be. The slab, 
finally, serves to identify with precision the horizon or eye 
level, about five and a half feet above the altar step or 
approximately the eye level of the priest. 

Graeve concludes that the scene precedes entombment 
because she supposes that the action occurs in front of the 
tomb. An eighteenth-century line engraving of the altarpiece 
shows a large doorway on the left and plants growing out of a 
bank overhead. !? Even in the brightly lit Vatican the plants 
are all but invisible and the doorway is a smudge of light. The 
tomb entrance, of course, does not preclude the likelihood 
that the setting is the interior of the tomb. 

Rubens's free adaptation of the painting is instructive 
because, in representing Saint John stepping down into the 
grave, the painter was obviously inspired by Caravaggio's 
lowering action and sought to make it more explicit (Fig. 5). 
Rubens's figure of Saint John, however, brackets Christ's head 
and shoulders rather than standing behind his torso so that the 
action of proffering the body is destroyed. Similarly, in 
rearranging the figures in an ample circle, Rubens made a 
contained composition out of an open-ended one, even 
though he clearly understood the forward and downward 
movement. 

Generally, I have attempted to explain the meaning of the 
Entombment through a basic reading of the images, choosing to 
see the painting as a narrative and compositional problem 
rather than a symbolic puzzle. This approach runs counter to 
the tendency to find layers of allusions in Caravaggio's 
religious works and poetic and moral meanings in his secular 
works, for such interpretations, I think, frequently ignore the 
immediate impact that Caravaggio strove so assiduously to 
produce. If the Virgin is dressed as a nun, I believe the artist 
thought first of drawing her face forward from the background 
and so he settled upon the white wimple as a solution. Her 
dress was consonant with the unhistorical costuming he 
generally used. Her gesture, too, may have been conceived in 
order to draw her forward, but it is also an appropriate response 
to the separation and especially to the motion of lowering. If 
one interpets the Virgin as Ecclesia blessing the Sacrament, 


!3 Graeve, “The Stone of Unction,” 225 and fig. 4. Graeve takes Guattani’s 
engraving as a good replica of a bright, clean Caravaggio. Actually, the 
painting has been cleaned and it is clear that Guattani had added details 
like a ground plane below the slab in order to make a more reasonable 
outline composition. The engraving medium was most inappropriate for 
transcribing a chiaroscuro painting. 

!4 See Graeve, “The Stone of Unction,” 236f, “The Madonna . . . is His 
acolyte in fulfilling the mystery of the Redemption. Her appearance bears 
out her priestlike role. Her outstretched arms suggest benediction or 
protection in a manner recalling figures of the Madonna Misericordia . . . .” 
Further allusions are suggested by Maurizio Marini, Io Michelangelo da 
Caravaggio, Rome, 1974, 399, who sees Communion, Baptism, the 
cornerstone-pietra-Peter-Church. 


'S Sydney Freedberg, Painting in Italy, 1500 to 1600, Baltimore, 1975, pl. 





5 Rubens, variation on Caravaggio's Entombment, ca. 1617? 
Ottawa, National Gallery (courtesy National Gallery) 


one diminishes the importance of the dramatic narrative. !^ If 
one attempts to find a liturgical meaning in the substitution of 
Saint John for Joseph of Arimathea, one misses an obvious 
reason for it, that Saint John's proximity to Christ is more 
poignant. Indeed Caravaggio borrowed the red cloak, the hair, 
and the facial type from the Saint John of Pulzone’s 
Crucifixion in the next chapel, giving some continuity to the 
drama unfolding in the twelve altarpieces representing the 
Mysteries in which the Virgin appears. !5 

The dramatic immediacy and the verisimilitude of Caravag- 
gio's painting make the offering of Christ's body to the priest 
both bold and shocking. The homely tears and supplications, 
the tender involuntary gesture of the Virgin, and the intense 


299. The program was established by Saint Philip himself, according to 
Pietro Bacci, The Life of St. Philip Neri, trans. Frederick Antrobus, 2 vols., 
London, 1902, 1, 154; “When the altars were being erected in the new 
church, he ordered that a mystery of our Savior should be painted on each of 
them, and that the Madonna should appear in the mystery." Graeve, "The 
Stone of Unction," 233-38, interpreted this passage to mean that a cycle of 
Rosary Mysteries was intended, but the disparity between those and the 
altarpieces is clearly explained by Neri's emphasis on the presence of the 
Madonna. Rosary Mysteries represented in the altarpieces: Annunciation, 
Visitation, Nativity, Circumcision, Crucifixion, Ascension, Pentecost, 
Assumption, Coronation. Rosary Mysteries omitted: Christ among the 
Doctors, Agony in the Garden, Scourging, Crowning with Thorns, Way to 
Calvary, Resurrection. Altarpieces not numbered among the Rosary 
Mysteries: Presentation of the Virgin, Adoration of the Magi, Entombment. 


efforts of the bearers are calculated to move us to participate in 
the scene, to raise our hands to receive the body, and to renew 
our sense of mystery in the presence of the Host. The painting 
represents the event to which the liturgy bears a symbolic 
relationship. Caravaggio links the two worlds through illusion 
and not through symbols of the one laid over the drama of the 
other. 


* KR 0 


The documentary history of the Entombment is brief. It was 
commissioned for the Oratorian Chiesa Nuova and for the 
Chapel of the Pietà, which had been endowed by an 
influential follower of Philip Neri, Pietro Vittrice.'® Pietro 
died in 1600!" and perhaps as a memorial, his nephew 
Francesco Vittrice ordered a new painting to replace the old 
Pietà.!8 On 9 January 1602 work on the painting or its 
architectural frame necessitated the temporary transfer to 
another altar of the privilege attached to Vittrice's altar. !? 
Thus the painting may have been begun by mid-1601. A 
terminus ante quem for its installation is 6 September 1604 
when Francesco asked for and received the old painting and its 
frame which were no longer needed.?° The Entombment was 
removed to Paris in 1797 and returned in 1815 when it was 
hung in the Vatican Gallery and a copy made for the chapel. 

The Oratory was a suitable setting for this bold, almost 
vulgar dramatization of Transubstantiation. We associate the 
Oratorians with simple discourses, lay preaching, and the lack 
of monastic rule, and are apt to forget that one of Philip Neri's 
most important contributions to the reform of the Church lay 
in his vigorous insistence upon frequent Communion and 
Confession.?! Twenty Masses per day were offered in the 
Oratory,?? but those celebrated by Philip were particularly 
moving, converting many by virtue of their sweetness. The 


16 Pietro Vittrice, guardarobba of Pope Gregory XIII, and an intimate 
(penitente) of Philip Neri's, was the first person to obtain a chapel in the 
original church (June 1577); it was dedicated to the Pietà. See L. Ponnelle 
and L. Bordet, San Filippo Neri . . ., Florence, 1931, 351: "Otteneva per 
quella della Pietà, da lui domandata, il favore dell'altare privilegiato, 
convenendosi nel 1580 di una dotazione di mille scudi." (The mistaken date 
“1571” for the chapel, found in Friedlaender, Caravaggio, 187, is based on a 
misprint in the English edition of Ponnelle-Bordet, London, 1937, 416). 
These early chapels were destroyed when the church was widened in the 
mid-15805: the old lines of chapels were made into narrow aisles, and a new 
set of chapels was built out from there (see Jacob Hess, "Contributi alla 
storia della Chiesa Nuova," Kunstgeschichtliche Studien, Rome, 1967, 1, 357). 
I am grateful to Howard Hibbard for this information, and for what follows 
in notes 17-19. 


!7 The date of Pietro Vittrice’s death was first published by Hess in 1954 
(reprinted in Kunstgeschichtliche Studien, 1, Appendix v, 188; cf. Mia Cinotti 
in G. A. dell'Acqua, Il Caravaggio e le sue grandi opere da San Luigi dei 
Francesi, Milan, 1971, 118 and 176, n. 65). The report of Pietro death reads 
as follows: “1600. 26. marzo + Il signor Pietro Vittricio che fu guardarobba 
di Papa Gregorio XIII. abitava alla Lungara passato il portone di S. Spirito 
in Sassia." (Biblioteca Vaticana, Vat. lat. 7875, fol. 4; a following citation 
mentions that he was buried in the Vallicella.) 


!3 Friedlaender, Caravaggio, 187, attributed the commission to Pietro 
himself, although he transcribed and translated the correct information 
given by Lopresti (L'Arte, xxi, 1922, 116). Of the 1000 scudi given by Pietro 
in 1580 (note 16 above), 700 were in cash and 300 were to be given at his 
death. This money which was probably used to pay for Caravaggio's 
altarpiece, was thus available in 1600. An archival note of 6 September 
1604, discovered by Lopresti, states: "Si dia al nepote del sig. Pietro Vittrici 
il quadro della Pietà con il suo ornamento di legno, che dimanda havendo di 
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canonization process that was being completed in 1602 records 
testimony of the presence of blood in Philip's chalice and 
describes the often-witnessed phenomenon of Philip levitating 
during Mass.?? In the last years before his death in 1595 he 
celebrated Mass in his room and would remain at it for hours, 
arrested at the “Domine non sum dignus. ”?4 When he was ill 
and the Sacrament was brought to his bedside, he said, "Oive 
me my Love quickly."?5 This simple fervor must have colored 
the Masses in the Oratory in the period so soon after his 
death. 

It remains now to examine the works that Caravaggio 
painted in the period around the dates of the Entombment. In 
his first commission for a church, the lateral panels for the 
Contarelli Chapel in S. Luigi dei Francesi representing the 
Calling and Martyrdom of Saint Matthew (1599-1600), he 
proved his ability to modify his easel style to suit the new 
setting and the more serious subject matter.?9 He reduced the 
detail and increased the scale, darkened the background and 
strengthened the shadows so that the figures would emerge in 
the dim chapel as if picked out by the light from the window. 
These adjustments were made toward one end, that of 
heightening the illusion of the actuality of the event. 

All of these characteristics were intensified in the Crucifix- 
ion of Saint Peter and the Conversion of Saul, of 1600-01, in the 
Cerasi Chapel in S. Maria del Popolo, and in addition 
Caravaggio introduced diagonal compositions (Figs. 6 and 7). 
As Steinberg has pointed out, the figures of Saul and Peter are 
not arbitrarily foreshortened but are arranged parallel to the 
line of sight of a spectator standing in the entrance bay of the 
chapel from whence he would view the paintings obliquely.?7 
The unusually low viewpoint in the paintings is as nearly as 
possible that of the observer. The direction of the internal 
light is determined by the strongest external source, the 


sua cortesia fatto fare il quadro nuovo del Caravaggio al quale non serve il 
sop. detto ornamento di legno." Whether the nephew in question was 
actually Francesco is not known, since Hess printed documents showing 
that he died on 19 November 1636, aged 48. (An Alessandro Vittrice, who 
may have owned Caravaggio” Fortune Teller, died on 6 October 1650, aged 54 
or 57—hence he was probably not the first owner and could hardly have 
been the nephew mentioned in 1604— Hess, Kunstgeschichtliche Studien, 1. 
288.) Still, it seems possible that someone in the family already owned a 
painting by Caravaggio in 1600; and after the success of the Contarelli and 
Cerasi Chapels (the latter finished in May 1601) Caravaggio was famous. 


!° Lopresti, 116; her document is taken from Generoso Calenzio, La vita e gli 
scritti del cardinale Cesare Baronio . . ., Rome, 1907, 630 (Lopresti cited the 
wrong page and has errors of transcription). Calenzios citation, from "Libro 
IV, pag. 15" of the Oratorian Decrees, reads as follows: "9 Gennaio 1602. 
Che il P. Prometheo (Peregrini) tratti col Sig. Cardinal Baronio che N. S. ne 
dia licentia di dir la messa a un'altro altare, sin che s'accomoda il 
privilegiato." 

20 Note 18 above. 


71 Ponnelle and Bordet, St. Philip Neri, 182ff. 


22 Ibid., 388. 

23 Bacci, The Life of St. Philip Neri, 1, 150, 342ff. 
24 Ibid., 1, 146. 

25 Ibid., 11, 93. 


26 Herwarth Röttgen, “Die Stellung der Contarelli-Kapelle in Caravaggios 
Werk,” Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, XXVII, 1965, 47-68 (esp. 47-50). 


?? Leo Steinberg, "Observations in the Cerasi Chapel,” Art Bulletin, XLi, 
1959, 183-190 (esp. 186). 
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6 Caravaggio, view of Crucifixion of Saint Peter, 1600-01, 
artificially lit. Rome, S. Maria del Popolo, Cerasi Chapel 
(photo: GFN) 


clerestory window of the west wall of the transept.?8 These 
devices draw the spectator into the emotional life of the 
protagonists. In the Conversion of Saul Caravaggio eliminated 
the subsidiary figures of Christ and the angel, which he had 
used in the Balbi-Odescalchi version, so that the spectator 
must empathize with Sauls gesture and expression in order to 
understand the painting and not be confused by the threaten- 
ing bulk of the horse. Saul is not in pain nor does he fend off 
the hoof but he listens to an inner voice. The light he blindly 
embraces is the external manifestation of the inner voice and 
the efficient cause of the action. When on summer afternoons 
the sun rakes the painting at exactly the angle of the internal 
light, the effect is that of a revelation (Fig. 7). 

In the Crucifixion of Saint Peter on the opposite wall, poorly 
illuminated at best, light plays no such central role. Saint 
Peter raises his torso in a purposeful movement, reminiscent of 
Michelangelo's Saint Peter in the Cappella Paolina, but rather 
than turning his fierce gaze upon the spectator, he looks down 
at the cross on the altar. Caravaggio has exploited to the 
utmost the possibilities of the oblique view. Not only does the 
observer penetrate the picture space quite easily, but he can 
see the object of Peter's thoughts without turning, something 


?8 Steinberg suggests that the light comes from the dome or area of Heaven, 
ibid., 185, but Caravaggio makes no adjustment that would suggest that 
source. 


29 Réttgen, "Die Stellung der Contarelli-Kapelle,” 54. 
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4 Caravaggio, Conversion of Saul, natural light. Cerasi 


Chapel 


Pontormo’ chapel would not permit. Thus in the same year in 
which he began the Entombment, Caravaggio extended the 
world of the painting to include the space, objects, and light of 
the chapel. More fully than before, he depended upon a few 
physical actions to reveal the significance of the story. 

The first altarpiece for the Contarelli Chapel was commis- 
sioned in February 1602 and thus may have been painted 
shortly after the Entombment was begun.?? As well as we may 
judge from photographs of the destroyed work, the first Saint 
Matthew and the Angel fits stylistically and compositionally into 
the time of the Vittrice Altarpiece (Fig. 8). If we accept 
Róttgen's reasonable hypothesis that the painting has been 
severely trimmed and that once it was large enough to fit the 
altar frame of the second version, we may conclude that the 
sculptural effect must have been overwhelming. In Róttgen's 
reconstruction the angel's wing would not have been cut by 
the frame and thus would not have been locked within the 
pictorial space. The Evangelist's foot would have projected 
right over the altar, lifted out by the shadow cast by the high 
strong light.?? This shocking intrusion helps to explain why 
the "feet crudely exposed to the people" is cited by Bellori as 
one of the reasons why the painting was rejected by the 


30 H. Röttgen, "Caravaggio-Probleme," Münchener Jahrbuch der bildenden 
Kunst, XX, 1969, 143-170 (esp. 150 and figs. 5 and 6.) 





8 Caravaggio, Saint Matthew and the Angel, 1602. Formerly 
Kaiser-Friedrichs Museum, Berlin (courtesy Staatliche Museen, 


Berlin) 


Fathers of S. Luigi.?! No doubt the questionable relationship 
between Matthew and the angel must have been even more 
offensive. The first Matthew may always defy profound 
interpretations because the more sophisticated these become, 
the less appropriate they seem. But for the purposes of this 
study, the wedge-shaped composition introduced here deserves 
attention. Here too the figure impinges upon the space before 
the picture, whereas the Cerasi panels, obliquely sited, invite 
the viewer to enter the picture space via diagonals and voids. 
In the second Saint Matthew, paid for in September of 1602, 
Caravaggio had to relinquish the close-knit grouping, but he 
still stressed projection. Matthew rests his knee upon a stool 
that teeters over the edge of the painted platform substituted 
for the lower part of the frame. The table and the angel are 
sharply foreshortened, a fact that is almost obscured by the 
enveloping darkness. Caravaggio attempted to use the 
diagonals of the Cerasi panels and the projection and raking 
light of the first Matthew and the Entombment in order to 
create a forceful illusion. 

Perhaps because of the greater number of actors in the 


3! Cited in Friedlaender, Caravaggio, 178. 

32 Eugenie Strong, La Chiesa Nuova: S. Maria in Vallicelliana, Rome, 1923, 
pl. IV. engraving of 1638. Originally there was no street on this flank, but 
adjoining buildings; thus the light in the chapel would have been rather 
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Entombment, Caravaggio there reduced the huge size of the 
figures of the first Matthew to more moderate if still over-life- 
size proportions. The body of Christ, approximately seven and 
a half feet long, correctly dominates the priest rather than 
seeming too small when seen from the altar rail (Fig. 1). The 
internal light does not follow the dominant external light 
source, the south or right window in the wall oblique to the 
altar. In the Contarelli Chapel the window is at a right angle 
to the scenes, and its light is used effectively in the Calling. 
The direct light in the Cerasi Chapel at times strengthens the 
miraculous light in the Conversion of Saul. The lateral walls of 
the Vallicelliana chapels, however, are returned from the 
continuous exterior wall so that the windows admit only dim, 
diffused light (Fig. 9).?? Caravaggio could arrange the 
composition around the citation of Michelangelo's Pietà and 
light it according to the demands of the diagonal mass without 
concern for the dim external light. 

With the Entombment and the first Saint Matthew, Caravag- 
gio climaxed a long if episodic period of experimentation with 
illusion. The Ambrosiana Fruit Basket, exquisite in texture and 
play of light, extends over the edge of a painted brown frame 
that is so convincing that it is sometimes trimmed off in 
reproductions. This trompe-l'oeil effect is repeated in the 
second Matthew. In such early pictures as the Boy Bitten by a 
Lizard, the Musical Scene (Metropolitan Museum), or Bacchus 
(Uffizi), Caravaggio utilized a half-length format to draw the 
observer close to the picture while the subjects reach out to 
him with glance or gesture. Donald Posner proposed that 
Bacchus solicits the observer under the guise of offering him a 
glass of wine.?? Although the Entombment is from another 
world, Caravaggio again uses the directed glance and the 
offering gestures to force the spectator to assume a specific 
role, that of the assistant in the grave. The development of the 


fainter then, and the presence of buildings on this side dictated the unusual 
lighting of the apses of the chapels from wells at the sides. 

33 Donald Posner, “Caravaggio's Homo-Erotic Early Works," Art Quarterly, 
XXXIV, 1971, 301-324 (esp. 302f.). 
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larger scale, the reduction of detail, the dense shadow and dark 
background combined with a more skillful foreshortening, 
enabled the artist to blend together the painted scene and dim 
chapel interior. 

The Vittrice Altarpiece is all too frequently cited as an 
example of a classic composition in Caravaggio’ otherwise 
more daring oeuvre. Historians have been led to this 
conclusion because of its popularity with copyists and 
biographers or because of its superficial resemblance to a 
pyramidal form.34 But surely a classic composition is closed 
and stable, whereas this one is open both at the top and 
through the front plane, while being too compressed to be 
stable. There is insufficient space for the figures, for which 
reason Cézanne may have been attracted to copy it and further 
compress it, whereas Rubens, although attracted, rearranged it 
more spaciously. The popularity of the altarpiece with respect 
to the Contarelli Chapel may be readily understood; it could be 
easily seen, whereas the Matthew cycle was very dimly lit. The 
Cerasi panels may have failed to please because of the lack of 
heavenly hosts or because of some offense against decorum. 
Neither drastic foreshortening nor rude characterization can 
be found in the Entombment. Indeed Bellori, while praising it, 
may have understood its revolutionary action: "Ben tra le 
migliore opere, che uscissero dal pennello di Michele si 
meritamente in istima la Depositione di Christo nella Chiesa 
Nuova . . .; situate le figure sopra una pietra nell'apertura del 
sepolcro. Vedesi in mezzo il sacro corpo, lo regge Nicodemo da 
piedi, abbraciandolo sotto le ginocchia, e nell'abbassarsi le 
coscie, escono in fuori le gambe.'?5 

The works for the Cerasi Chapel and the experiment with 
the first Saint Matthew prepared Caravaggio to improve upon 
Pontormo and to do what had never before been done, to 
produce a painting whose action is meaningful only in the 
context of the Mass when the priest stands ready to receive the 
body and to place it in the form of the consecrated Host upon 
the altar tomb. 


Berkeley, California 


34 See for example Ottino della Chiesa, L Opera completa, 97f. 


35 Friedlaender, Caravaggio, 240, translated 249: “The figures in the 
painting are placed on a stone in the opening of the sepulcher. In the center 
Nicodemus supports the Sacred Body under the knees, embracing it, and as 
the hips are lowered, the legs jut out." 


Danaé: Virtuous, Voluptuous, Venal Woman 


Madlyn Millner Kahr 


The endless fascination of myths lies in their capacity to hold 
a mirror up to Our mysterious inner nature. For centuries they 
have served as an inexhaustible source of stimulants for 
literature and the visual arts. The imagery of myths provided a 
common ground of understanding, for the audiences to whom 
the pictures were addressed were familiar with the stories and 
could immediately relate to the situation and the characters. 
Each new rendition of a myth may contain traditional 
elements selected by the particular artist, as shaped by his own 
feelings for the subject; it thus combines the typical with the 
personal. The general and unchanging aspects take on a fresh 
coloration in the light of the individuality of the artist and the 
culture in which he lives. 

The variety of visual representations of a given myth 
elucidates the history of art, as some features reflect changes in 
the cultural or stylistic trends of the times or of the artist 
himself, while other elements may reveal something of the 
artists disposition, thoughts, and emotions. The myth of 
Danaé serves well to illustrate this, since it provided the 
subject matter for diverse interpretations by a number of 
outstanding artists up to the time of Rembrandt. In some cases 
they used inherited motifs, but with different emotional 
effects. 

The earliest relatively complete story of Danaé that has 
come down to us is the one written by Apollodorus, probably 
no earlier than the middle of the first century B.C. Danaé was 
the daughter of Acrisius, King of Argos.! 


When Acrisius inquired of the oracle how he should get 
male children, the god said that his daughter would give 
birth to a son who would kill him. Fearing that, Acrisius 
built a brazen chamber under ground and there guarded 
Danaé. However, she was seduced, as some say, by Proetus 
[Acrisiuss brother, thus Danaë’ uncle], whence arose the 
quarrel between [Acrisius and Proetus]; but some say that 
Zeus had intercourse with her in the form of a stream of gold 
which poured through the roof into Danaë’ lap. When 
Acrisius afterwards learned that she had given birth to a 
child, Perseus, he would not believe that she had been 
seduced by Zeus, and putting his daughter with the child in 


! Apollodorus, The Library 11. ii. 1-2 (Loeb ed., trans. Sir J. G. Frazer, 
London, 1954, I, 147). 


2 A famous fragment of Simonides (frag. 37) gives the thoughts and fears of 
Danaé as she is tossed in the seaborne chest. See Mary Grant, trans. and 
ed., The Myths of Hyginus (University of Kansas Publications, Humanistic 
Studies, XXXIV), Lawrence, 1960, 64. Wiilfingen (p. 28) quotes a German 
translation by Wilhelm von Humboldt that reads like a lullaby to the baby 
Perseus. 


3 Other versions, e.g., Hyginus, identify Dictys as a fisherman. Some say he 
fished the chest from the sea. 

Perseus, who though sponsored by a humble fisherman was really the son 
of a god, is one of the many expressions in mythology of the kind of fantasy 
tha: Otto Rank defined as “the myth of the birth of the hero.” (The Myth of 
the Birth of the Hero and Other Writings, New York, Vintage, 1959, 3-96. The 


a chest, he cast it into the sea.? The chest was washed 
ashore on Seriphus, and Dictys took up the boy and reared 
him.3 Polydectes, brother of Dictys, was then King of 
Seriphus and fell in love with Danaé, but could not get 
access to her, because Perseus was grown to mans es- 
tate... . .* 


To rid himself of Perseus, Polydectes sent him off on the 
apparently impossible mission of killing the Gorgon. Perseus 
succeeded in this task and, incidentally, rescued the Princess 
Andromeda from a dreadful monster before returning to 
retrieve his mother, as Apollodorus recounts in some detail. 
Not by his own will, but by the act of the gods, Perseus killed 
his grandfather. A discus he had thrown swerved and hit 
Acrisius, and thus the oracle was fulfilled. 

Perseus, returning to Argos, succeeded to his grandfather's 
throne. Legend has it that Danaé’s descendants possessed 
Tiryns, founded Mykene, and for a certain time ruled 
Argolis.5 To the Greeks, then, Danaé was memorable as the 
mother of a legendary hero who established a lordly line. 
Later, other implications of the story assured its survival 
through the centuries. 

In the myth of Danaé there are some specific psychological 
ramifications that do not frequently find their way overtly into 
literature or art, because they express profoundly disturbing 
fantasies.° If we only scent incest in the story of Danaë, we can 
understand that deep-seated taboos have generally prevented 
candid expression of this aspect of the myth. The tale of a 
young woman impregnated by a god—and not just any god, 
but the Father of the Gods—hints at an erotic relationship 
between father and daughter. We remember that Apollodorus 
wrote that “some say” that Danaé was seduced by her uncle, 
Proetus, her father’s brother, who was thus evidently a 
surrogate for her father. Moreover, if we were to discount the 
divine miracle as the source of her pregnancy, we would have 
to account for it naturalistically, with the recognition that her 
father was the only man who had access to her. In some early 
versions it is written that Danaé’ son, Perseus, having grown 
to manhood, in turn prevented her marriage to Polydectes. It 
seems that her son, like her father, could not bear to share 


essay cited was written in 1910.) Some children make up for their 
dissatisfactions by inventing in daydreams a glorious origin for themselves. 
This takes the form of a “family romance” similar to the legend of Perseus. 
They imagine that they are not truly the offspring of the parents whose love 
for them seems insufficient, but instead they belong to a better, nobler pair. 
Once they recognize that the identification of their mother is not open to 
question, they content themselves with the substitution of an exalted father 
for the real one. 


4 Apollodorus, Il. iii. 2-4 (Loeb ed., 153-55). 


5 Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopüdie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, 1V, 
col. 2084, s.v. "Danaé." 


6 There are exceptions, such as the story of Lot and his daughters, in which 
the theme of incest is given respectability by its biblical origin. 
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Danaé with any other man. Such ideas as these, unacceptable 
to society, have the power to arouse a complex emotional 
response that the attraction of the forbidden may tend to 
intensify. 


90 strong was the hold of the pagan gods on the human 
imagination that Christianity, unable to extirpate the 
Olympians, found it expedient to adapt their legends to its 
own purposes. In the twelfth century, the allegorical 
interpretation of myths was already well established in the 
service of Christian moral teachings. Danaé became a symbol 
of modesty, Pudicitia, and the tower that protected her virtue 
represented Chastity.” Danaë even served as a parallel to the 
Virgin Mary in a Moralized Ovid as early as 1328.8 

Some sixty years later the Dominican monk, Franciscus de 
Retza, wrote: "If Danaé conceived from Jupiter through a 
golden shower, why should the Virgin not give birth when 
impregnated by the Holy Spirit?" Franciscuss dependence on a 
pagan parallel as evidence for the validity of Christian 
doctrine was not essentially different from the repeated 
reinterpretations of pagan mythology for didactic Christian 
purposes that had continued for centuries.? A woodcut (Fig. 1) 
in the first Basel edition (ca. 1490) of Franciscus de Retza’ 
Defensorium Inviolatae Virginitatis Marie shows the chaste 
Danaé leaning out of the window of her tower, which 
resembles a chessman more than a prison. The germinating 
power of the sun represents Jove golden shower. Danaé 
receives the sun's rays no less innocently than do the flowers 
that grow outside her tower. !? 

This specifically Christian use of the myth was in sharp 
contrast to the version most widely read in the Renaissance, 
that of Boccaccio. The Genealogy of the Gods, which he worked 
on from about 1350 until his death in 1375, was first circulated 
in a number of manuscripts and later printed in many editions 
in various languages. Boccaccio’ collection of comments from 


? Panofsky, 1933, 204ff. 
8 Heckscher, 196. 


? Among the most influential Christian views on the subject of Dana& was 
that of Saint Augustine. In his discussion of the origin of fables (City of God 
Vill. 13) he wrote: "These fables . . . are so skillfully invented by men as to 
involve no scandal to the gods. But whoever have pretended as to Jupiter 
impregnating Danaé as a golden shower, that it means that the woman’ 
virtue was corrupted by gold: whether these things were really done or only 
fabled in those days, or were really done by others and falsely ascribed to 
Jupiter, it is impossible to tell how much wickedness must have been taken 
for granted in mens hearts that they should be thought able to listen to such 
lies with patience." 


19 The-woodcuts in the first Basel edition, published in about 1490, were 
recut from earlier Speyer editions of about 1479 and 1485, some in reverse. 
Panofsky (1933, 207) reproduced a woodcut from the Regensburg edition of 
1471 showing Danaé at the window of her prison basking in the rays of the 


sun. 


15 Carminum In. xvi. 1-8. It is best not to crave riches but to live contented 
with little, Horace says in the ode, Riches and Contentment, which is 
dedicated to Maecenus and expresses the poet's gratitude for the small 
Sabine farm his patron had given him. Horace begins his description of the 
power of gold for evil by citing the failure of Acrisius’s efforts to insure his 
daughters permanent virginity. He implies that the "golden shower” of the 
myth refers to bribery of Danaé’s guards. In 16th- and 17th-century emblem 
books the theme of bribery is usually emphasized, and Horace is quoted. 
Danaé is explicitly associated with venality. Though Horace intimates that 
_it was the guards, rather than Danaé herself, who were corrupted by gold, 


* 


a wide range of sources became the standard compilation on 
which the sixteenth-century mythographers drew. 

Except that Danaëb place of imprisonment is a tower (as in 
Horace!! and in Ovids Amores!) instead of an underground 
chamber, Boccaccio’ story of Danaé closely follows the version 
of Apollodorus. Boccaccio adds a reference, however, to the 
fame of Danaé' beauty. And he goes on to explain the 
meaning of the myth: “By Jove’ being transformed into a 
shower of gold and falling through the roof into Danaé’ lap 

. . must have been meant: the chastity of the virgin had been 
corrupted with gold . . . However, Theodontius says that 
Danaé, being loved by Jove, and knowing that out of fear her 
father had condemned her to perpetual imprisonment, in 
order to escape and secretly take flight, made a bargain with 
Jove at the price of intercourse with him."!? Thus Boccaccio 
gave wide circulation not only to the assumption that money 
was the key to Danaé’s prison, but also to the acute 
psychological insight that she deliberately chose a sexual 
liaison as a means to escape the life imprisonment to which 
her father had condemned her. No trace is left of the modest 
and chaste Danaé of earlier Christian writers. 

But the identification of Danaé with chastity was not 
forgotten, for in the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, published by 
Aldus Manutius in Venice in 1499, a woodcut shows Danaé 
riding on a triumphal chariot drawn by unicorns, symbols of 
virginity.!4 This outstanding illustrated book was much 
appreciated in the sixteenth century, !5 and later editions used 
its woodcuts as models. Allegorical interpretations based on 
the tradition of the chaste Danaé also survived in Renaissance 
texts. Pierio Valeriano wrote: “The poets related that gold 
poured into the lap of Danaé, the most beautiful of women. 
They mean by ‘Danaë’ the beauty of the soul, which comprises 
the natural virtues that God loves; indeed, they signify by the 
'golden shower' the abundant flow of heavenly favor, which 
must be sought from the love and mercy of God. In truth, the 


later writers interpreted the myth as a commentary on women as 
purchasable. 


12 Though it might seem that the transmutation of Jupiter into gold was 
made to order for the Metamorphoses, Ovid mentions this metamorphosis in 
his work only in passing, when Perseus identifies himself as "son of Jupiter 
and of Dana&, whom Jupiter made pregnant with his fertile gold, though she 
was imprisoned in a tower" (Iv. 697f.). Perseus's origin is also referred to in 
IV. 611. There is brief mention of Danaë in vi. 113 and also in Xt. 117. 
Elsewhere Ovid extracts other meanings from Danaë} story. In the Amores 
(u. 19. 27f.), he uses Danaë as an example of the allure of the forbidden: “If 
Dana£ had never been immured within a brazen tower, Jupiter would never 
have made her a mother.” In the Ars amatoria he twice finds Danaë} story 
exemplary, first in relation to the theme "no one desires what he has never 
known." Who would have been attracted to Danaë, Ovid asks, if, forever a 
prisoner, she had languished till old age came upon her in her tower? (ui. 
415f.) Later on he cites Acrisius’s failure to keep Danaë inviolate in his 
discussion of "methods of hoodwinking a cunning husband and a watchful 
guard” (ut. 757f.). 
13 Giovanni Boccaccio, La Genealogia de gli dei de gentili... , Venice, 1581, 
II, fol. 34v. 
14 Francesco Colonna, Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, ed. Giovanni Pozzi and 
Lucia A. Ciapponi, Padua, 1964, 1, 162. The woodcut was discussed and 
reproduced by Wilfingen, 15. It was also mentioned by Tietze, 1954, 207. 
15 For evidence of Titian’ acquaintance with this book, see M. Kahr, 


“Titian, the ‘Hypnerotomachia Poliphili Woodcuts, and Antiquity,” 
Gazette des beaux-arts, LXVII, 1966, 119-127. 


1 Danes auri pluuia. a Youe pregnans caret, 
Eur fp fancto gawda. virgo non generaret 

ADochte vanes in eyné guloen regen entpfaben 
von epné aptgot in einem thozne/So mag auch 
maría gebern/jr liebes knot ane win oce turme, 





Dicit S/fidorue libto octauo capitulo vltimo ante 
mediun g ifta virgo per $mbrem aureum appe- 
ajt concubitum. vbi in telligitur pudiciaam mult- 
cris ab auro fuiffe cowruptá ec funt verba mia, 

wj 


1 Danaë, woodcut, in Franciscus de Retza, Defensorium . . . , 
Basel, ca. 1490, fol. 12r. New York, New York Public Library, 


Spencer Collection 


abundance of all blessings is given by God alone.”!® A gloss in 
the early seventeenth-century edition from which I quote, on 
the other hand, takes cognizance of Danaë’ reputation for 
venality: "Other men refer to briberies, to which all things are 
accessible and submit." 

Any narrative so versatile that it may be understood to 
assert the glory of being chosen by a god, and that calls to 
mind lust, greed, and associated vices, and may also evoke 
noble ideas of chastity, spiritual beauty, and heavenly 
blessings, would seem to have much to offer the visual arts. 
Yet, aside from some book illustrations, we know of no 
representations of Danaé between antiquity and the second 


16 Ioannis Pierii Valeriani Bellunensis, Hieroglyphica (Ed. prin., Basel, 


1556), Leyden, 1626, 632. 


'7 On Boccaccio, see Cornelia Catlin Coulter, “The Genealogy of the 
Gods,” in Vassar Medieval Studies, ed. C. F Fiske, New Haven, 1923, 317, 
341. 

The manuals of mythography that were published in Italy around the 
middle of the 16th century were explicit in relating the broad moralistic 
implications of Danaé's story. Natale Conte (Natalis Comitis) wrote in 
Mythologiae . . . , Geneva, 1651, x, 1050: "That Danaé was thus shut up, 
and Jupiter, turned into gold, defiled her, means nothing other than that all 
things lie open to bribery and nothing is secure from avarice. For there was 
noage...in which there was not the greatest sovereignty of gold, to which 
all laws of honesty and all rights of humanity and often the religion of God 
were forced to be subservient" (Ed. prin., Venice [Aldus], 1551). 

Similar interpretations were included in the form of notes, commentaries, 
or glosses when the writings of the Latin mythographers were published in 
the 16th century and later. Typical of this is the treatment of the account by 





2 Jan Gossaert, Danaé. Munich, Alte Pinakothek 


quarter of the sixteenth century. No example from Classical 
times seems to have been available to the artists of the 
Renaissance. What gave the needed stimulus was the 
publication of Boccaccio’s Genealogy of the Gods (eight Latin 
editions appeared between 1472 and 1532, as did Italian, 
French, and Spanish editions) and the Latin mythographers 
(also published in numerous editions). Whether informed by 
their literary friends, by patrons, or through their own reading, 
painters from 1527 through the seventeenth century produced 
a number of depictions of Danaé, focusing on the moment 
when she received the golden shower. 

Of all the sixteenth-century examples, the Danaé painted 


the 2nd-century Roman, Hyginus, who was one of Boccaccio many sources 
and whose version of the myths was included in the compilations that 
achieved great popularity in the Renaissance. Hyginus tells the fable cf 
Danaé in a straightforward way, similar to the tale as told by Apollodorus. 
(H. I. Rose, Hygini Fabulae Recensuit, Prolegomenis Commentario Appendice 
Instruxit, Leyden, 1963, 48. [repr. of 1933 ed.] The first Renaissance 
publication of the Fabulae was produced in Basel, 1535. See also Mary 
Grant, ed. and trans., The Myths of Hyginus. ) 

Notes by later commentators were added, however, in the published 
handbooks, from which the Renaissance reader would learn that “Jove did 
not flow in a shower of gold, but the adulterer brought gold; the golden 
shower was fictitious" (Abbas Columbanus). Furthermore, “Danaë 
corrupted by a golden shower means not by rainfall but by money" 
(Fulgentius, 1). "Violating Danaé, he poured golden coins in her lap" (Lact. 
I, cap. II). (See Mythographi Latini . . . , Amsterdam, 1681, 110, notes 
appended to the text of Hyginuss fable of Danaë.) 
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in 1527 by Jan Gossaert (Fig. 2) was the most explicitly a 
"good Danaë” in the tradition of the medieval Pudicitia type. !8 
Gossaerts Danaé represents a direct parallel to the Virgin of 
Humility. Her robe is blue, a color associated with the Virgin 
Mary. She wears a delicate diadem, like that worn by the 
Madonna in Gossaert’ painting in Prague, Saint Luke Painting 
the Virgin. Though humble, Mary is Queen of Heaven, !? and 
Danaë is a princess. Danaë’ exposed breast might link her with 
Maria lactans, mother of all,?° although the breast, like her 
bare legs, could also be construed as sexually suggestive. She 
sits on cushions on the floor,?! a token of her humility in the 
presence of the divinity, toward whose manifestation she lifts 
her eyes. In her skirt she collects the drops of gold that stream 
into her lap from above. Her airy environment suggests 
grandeur rather than imprisonment, an impression 
strengthened by the fact that other imposing buildings are 
visible between the graceful Renaissance columns of her 
chamber. Joves golden presence recalls the medieval associa- 
tion of gold with the highest Christian values.?? 

Correggio established an entirely different mood and format 
in the Danaë he painted (Fig. 3), probably in about 1531,?? for 
Duke Federico II Gonzaga, one of the series, the Loves of Jove, 
that gave him the occasion to depict some of the most 
enticing female nudes in the history of Western painting. The 
lovely Danaé leans back on the cushions of a disheveled bed 
and with her right hand holds up the cloth covering her spread 
thighs, in which she catches the golden drops that fall from 
the cloud above. Eros sits on the end of her bed and helps to 
support the cloth that collects the divine effluence. The 
upward glance of Eros, directed at the cloud, contrasts with 
Danaé’s downward gaze, which is fixed on the bounty that 
weighs down the cloth between her legs. In the foreground, 
beside the bed, a Cupid and his helper are intent on 
sharpening an arrow, a phallic symbol that underlines the 
sexual nature of the event depicted—about which, in any case, 
there could hardly be any doubt. The artful parallels and 
oppositions in the composition and the rhythmic arrangement 
of the architectural and figurative elements demonstrate how 


18 This is one of the countless pieces of evidence of the persistence of 
medieval modes in thought and in the visual arts north of the Alps. 
Panofsky (1933, 206) relates Gossaert's Danaë to a miniature in the 
Fulgentius Metaforalis of ca. 1420 (Bibl. Vat., Cod. Pal. Lat. 1066). Danaë 
represents Modesty in this text by a learned Franciscan who was active at 
Oxford around 1330, John Ridewall. See Hans Liebeschütz, Fulgentius 
Metaforalis (Studien der Bibliothek Warburg, IV), Leipzig and Berlin, 1926. 


19 See E. de Jongh, “Speculaties over Jan Gossaerts Lucas-madonna in 
Praag," Bulletin Museum Boymans-van Beuningen, XIX (Rotterdam), 1968, 
43— 61. In the same issue, see also Sadja Herzog, “Tradition and Innovation 
in Gossart* [sic.] Neptune and Amphitrite and Danaë,” 25-41. 

On the Madonna of Humility theme, see Millard Meiss, “The Madonna 
of Humility,” Art Bulletin, xvi, 1936, 434ff., repr. in Painting in Florence and 
Siena After the Black Death, Princeton, 1951, 132ff. Also Erwin Panofsky, 
Early Netherlandish Painting, 1, 127— 29. 


20 Danaé is also associated with Mother Earth, requiring rain for 
germination. 


2! M. J. Friedlander erroneously stated that Danaé “squats heavily with 
crossed feet on a low step." He also commented that "there is about her an 
air of a brood-hen in a coop" (Early Netherlandish Painting, Leyden and 
Brussels, VIII, 1972, 33, and 97, Cat. No. 48). 


?? See Erwin Panofsky, trans. and ed., Abbot Suger on the Abbey Church of 
St. Denis and Its Art Treasures, Princeton, 1946, 21 and 64. Also E. H. 


carefully Correggio worked out the pictorial problems. The 
compositional unity of the picture is matched by its subtle 
color harmony of warm earth tones. The whole painting is 
suffused with a golden glow emblematic of the radiant 
presence of the god. Small wonder that this poetic masterpiece 
of sensual gratification impressed other painters. 

In Primaticcio’ version of about 1540, Danaé leans against 
her pillows in a similarly disarranged bed, in a pose close in 
many ways to that of Correggios Danaé. The picture once 
filled an oval left blank by Rosso Fiorentino in the Galerie 
Frangois I°" at Fontainebleau and is now known to us through 
a tapestry (Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum) and an 
engraving by the Master L.D. (Fig. 4). Primaticcios composi- 
tion also follows Correggio’s in providing within an interior 
setting the supernatural cloud from which the golden shower 
flows. Likewise Danaé holds up one side of the cloth that 
catches the downpour between her spread thighs. But in this 
case clearly defined coins are falling upon Danaé from the 
cloud. This is Danaé corrupted by money, as Saint Augustine 
and after him Fulgentius and other commentators understood 
the meaning of the myth. An Eros on her bed (again reflecting 
Correggios composition) reaches toward an old woman who 
sits at the foot of the bed and protects an urn from his grasp. ?* 
An old female servant accompanying a young woman is 
familiar through both literature and painting as a go-between 
or procuress. In Primaticcios composition she appears to be a 
personification of Avaritia, ?? jealously guarding the urn in 
which she has collected golden coins provided by Danaé’s 
lover. A second Eros, who is partly hidden by the bed, is 
bending down, apparently picking up fallen coins to collect 
them in another vessel. This Mannerist conception displays 
the coolly calculating, venal Danaé, who keeps a close watch 
on the scramble for money. 

The format of Titian’ painting, Dana? with Cupid (Fig. 5), 
seems to have been based on Correggios Danaë, which Titian 
could have seen in Mantua.?9 He painted this picture (for 
Cardinal Alessandro Farnese) during his stay in Rome from 


October 1545 to June 1546.?? The pose of Titians Danaé, 


Gombrich, “Visual Metaphors of Value in Art” (written in 1952), in 
Meditations on a Hobby Horse, London, 1963, 15f. 


23 The date 1531 was inscribed on an engraved copy by E. Derochers in 1713. 
Most scholars agree that it was painted at about that time, judging from its 
style. On the Gonzaga commission, see Egon Verheyen, “Correggios Amori 
di Giove," Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, XXIX, 1966, 
160-192. 


24 Apollonius of Rhodes appears to have been the first to note, in the 3rd 
century B.C., that Danaé was accompanied in her imprisonment by a nurse. 
See Pauly-Wissowa, IV, col. 2084, s.v. “Danaé.” 


25 According to Ripa, Avarice should be represented by a barefoot elderly 
woman, pale and thin, with a melancholy expression, wearing ragged 
clothing and holding a purse. \ 


26 Crowe and Cavalcaselle (p. 120) tentatively raised the question of Titian’s 
possible acquaintance with Correggio’s painting. 


27 For evidence supporting the view that it was Cardinal Alessandro Farnese 
rather than his brother Ottavio who commissioned the Farnese Danaë, see 
Harold E. Wethey, The Paintings of Titian, 111, London, 1957, 132. 

Vasari (ed. Milanesi, VIII, 223) reports that he went with Titian to the 
Farnesina, where "Titian would scarcely believe that the monochromes of 
Peruzzi were not carved in stone rather than painted in monochrome." 
Peruzzi small depiction of Danaë receiving the golden shower may have 
suggested this subject to Titian. 


3 Correggio, Danaé. Rome, Galleria 
Borghese 


however, follows so closely that of Primaticcios nude as 
recorded in the engraving that it seems evident that Titian was 
familiar with Primaticcios composition.?* He could have 
known it either through a drawing the Bolognese artist might 
have carried with him on his visit from France to Italy in 1540 
to 1542 or by way of the engraving by the Master L.D. (for 
which a drawing exists in Chantilly, Musée Condé). There are 
also Michelangelesque reflections in the masterly dominance 
of the space by Titian’ strongly modeled nude figures. 

Unlike Primaticcios Danaé, who is seen in profile with her 
head alertly upright, Titians nude beauty reclines more 
languorously, with her head resting on the pillows. In passive 
pleasure, she accepts the erotic experience. In contrast with 
the surrounding shadows, her flesh tones glow. She is the 
embodiment of luxe, calme et volupté. Only Cupid accompanies 
her, and he appears to be rushing away, at the right side of the 
picture, with his unstrung bow in his hand. He looks 
at the rain of 





back—with a rueful or reproachful expression 


coins falling from the clouds overhead, as if to say: "It is not 


love, it is money that is triumphant here. "7? 


28 Hans Tietze (1954, 207) suggested the dependence of Titian’s Dana? on a 
drawing by Primaticcio or on the engraving after his painting of Danaé. 
Pallucchini agreed that it is “not impossible" (p. 110). Panofsky (1969, p. 
146) asserted that “it is just possible that Titian knew Primaticcio’s 
composition . . . But certain it is that Primaticcio as well as Titian 
developed their compositions from Michelangelo' Leda of 1530." From the 
time of Crowe and Cavalcaselle (1, p. 121), who related Titian’s Danaë to 
Michelangelo Leda, there have been repeated suggestions of various nudes 
by Michelangelo as Titian's model, for there are resemblances not only to 
the Leda, but also to the Adam of the Sistine ceiling and to the Notte. It is 
my opinion that Titian emulated Michelangelo in creating the sculptural 
solidity of his Naples Danaë, but the chief model for the motif was 
Primaticcio’s Danaë. 

29 Classical forerunners have repeatedly been proposed for Titian’s Cupid. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle (1, pp. 121-22) thought the figure was based on 








4 Master L. D., engraving after Primaticcio, Danaé. Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale 


copies of Praxiteles’ Cupid in the Vatican Collection. They acknowledged, 
however, that Titian reversed the action of legs and frame, altered the turn 
of the head, “and thus produced something original that reminds us of the 
Greeks.” This conclusion seems to me an admirable description of Titian’s 
customary adaptation of Classical prototypes, which produced what I call 
synthetic classicism. Panofsky (1969, 147) wrote that in his Cupid “Titian 
emulated not only the Lysippian Eros Bending his Bow in the Museo 
Capitolino, but also— perhaps even more so— his favorite among 
Michelangelo” statues: the ‘Risen Christ’ in S. Maria sopra Minerva.” In 
my opinion the pose of Cupid in Titians Naples Dana? — with his arms 
extended in the direction of his flight and his head turned to look back over 
his shoulder in the opposite direction — is closest to the figure of Joseph in 
the fresco of Joseph Fleeing from Potiphar's Wife that Raphael designed for the 
Vatican Logge. It is very likely that Titian would have visited the Logge to 
see these famous decorations during his stay in Rome. 
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5 Titian, Dana? with Cupid. Naples, Gallerie Nazionali, Capodimonte 


The association of Danaé with womens faithlessness and 
venality is the aspect of the old story that gave it continued 
currency in literature and art. In the Horatian emblems of 
Otto van Veen (Otho Vaenius), first published in Antwerp in 
1607, the bribing of both Danaé herself and her guards was the 
illustration for the emblem with the caption “Gold Corrupts 
Everything." Not a mere rainfall, but a deluge of money 
overwhelms guards and crushes walls, while within the prison 
the gold coins are welcomed by Danaé and her maid. This 
engraving was copied (in reverse) by Pierre Daret for La 
Doctrine des moeurs, published in Paris in 1646 (Fig. 6). The 
Toonneel des Menschelyken Levens by the great Dutch poet Joost 
van den Vondel warns that Avarice and Trickery can trap 
anyone, even Pallas, Goddess of Wisdom, and the first 
example mentioned in the explanatory text is that of Danaé.3° 
The moralizing intention made explicit in these and other 
citations of Danaé’s story was implicit in paintings of Danaë 
receiving the golden coins. Thus a cardinal or the pious king 
of a rigorously Catholic people could explain his interest in the 
pictures on the basis of their elevating moral purpose, to warn 
against the dangers of avarice and lust. 

In a book published in Prague in 1601, a device bearing the 
inscription "Omnia Subiecta Auro" (Everything is subject to 
gold) presents Danaé inundated by coins (Fig. 7). A little 
Cupid flies to hand her a tray full of the coins. The device was 
probably based on an emblem in Giles Corrozet’s Hecaton- 
graphie (Paris, 1540) with the caption "Amour vaincu par 
argent." ?! The woodcut medallion depicting Danae was 
published in the Symbola Divina et Humana Pontificum 
Imperatorum Regum of Jacobus Typotius as the device of 


39 Amsterdam, 1699, 36. 
?! Mario Praz, Studies in Seventeenth-Century Imagery, Rome, 1964, 100. 


32 I am indebted to Jeremiah Brady, of the American Numismatic Society, 


6 Pierre Daret, engraving, L Argent corrompt tout, 


in La Doctrine des Moeurs, Paris, 1646, pl. 49 





7 Woodcut, Omnia Subiecta Auro, in Jacobus 
Typotius, Symbola Divina et Humana . . . , Prague, 
1601, 40 


Barbara, second wife of the Emperor Sigismund. According to 
the engraved title, the medallions in this book were based on 
the collection of Octavius de Strada, of Rome, but possibly no 
medal corresponding to this woodcut ever existed.?? If the 
Strada medal was imaginary, however, its type had been 
invented long before, for in 1553 both a Latin and a French 
edition were published of a book on the collection of 
medallions owned by Jacopo Strada, “antiquarian of 


for the communication that to his knowledge there is no actual medal in 
existence that corresponds to this illustration. 
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8 Titian, Danaé. Madrid, Prado 


Mantua,”33 in which Barbara was characterized as shameless, 
lewd, and wanton. "She thought a person useless in the world 
who did not pass his time in debauchery and all sensual 
pleasures." For the device representing such a woman Danaé 
was the obvious choice. 

The fall of golden coins and the estranged Cupid in Titians 
painting in Naples similarly suggest the licentiousness and 
venality of Danaé.34 But at the same time, the beauty of the 
rapturous woman and the image of sexual fulfillment in the 
painting seem to contradict the ugly implications. 

Titian found a way to resolve these contradictions. Less 
than nine years after his Farnese Dana? with Cupid, he painted 


33 Titian may well have known this book. He painted the portrait of Jacopo 
Strada in about 1567-68 (Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum). His 
opinion of Strada, “a solemn ignoramus" skilled at duplicity, was quoted in a 
contemporary letter. Perhaps Strada’s duplicity went so far as the invention 
of pseudo-ancient devices, which may perhaps account for the device of 
Barbara as described in Epitome du thresor des antiquités, c'est à dire, pourtraits 
des vrayes medailles des EMPP. tant d'Orient que d'Occident. De l'estude de 
laques de Strada Mantuan antiquaire . . . Lyon, 1553, 384. For the letter 
quoting Titian' opinion of Strada, see John Pope-Hennessy, The Portrait in 
the Renaissance, New York, 1966, 145— 46 and 318, n. 46. I am grateful to 
Jeremiah Brady for reminding me of this reference. 

34 Frank Richardson, "Andrea Schiavone," Ph.D. diss., New York 
University, 1971, vol. 1, 432, quotes Ridolfi (Le maraviglie . . . , 1648, 1, 237) 


another version of Dana? (Fig. 8), in which he adapted from 
Primaticcio the avaricious old woman seated on the bed.?? 
This picture, which was sent to Madrid in 1554, was painted 
for the son of Charles V, who was soon to become King Philip 
II of Spain. Though the composition is in general very similar 
to that of the earlier version now in Naples, the style of the 
painter is greatly changed. The quiet atmosphere, focused 
mood, and emphatic contours and firmly modeled forms of the 
Dana? with Cupid have given way in favor of a freer brushstroke 
and dramatic excitement. The flame-like colors and shapes 
that pervade the picture are metaphors for erotic heat. Danaés 
pose is not much changed, and she still wears the characteris- 


on a painting of Danaë by Schiavone: “Danaë, so fresh and so soft of flesh 
that she rouses amorous affection; on whom Jove pours out a cloud of gold, 
and an Amorino, who shoots him. Nor could the poets represent with more 
singular morality the cupidity of women, there being no place so well sealed 
that the power of gold does not enter." A second painting of Danaé by 
Schiavone that Ridolfi mentions (p. 233) may be the one now in Naples, 
Museo di Capodimonte, which shows Danaé in a landscape setting and in a 
pose that, as Richardson points out, reflects that of Titians Naples Danaé, 
among various forerunners. "The cupidity of women” seems to have been 
the universally understood message conveyed by this subject. 

35 On the copies and variants of Titians Dana? in Naples and the version in 


Madrid, see Wethey, Il, 133 and 135-36. Also Pallucchini, 1. 283-84, 293, 
300, 304, and 309. 
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tically Titianesque embellishments of pearl earrings, a 
bracelet, and a ring. She no longer has a cloth draped over her 
thighs, however; she is purely nude. 8% 

Broken patches of color in a variety of tones and hues 
enliven the entire picture and enhance its sense of motion and 
drama. Danaés more intense expression also contributes to the 
heightened mood. The gold coins now fall from a brilliant 
burst of light. Jove the Thunderer makes his presence known. 
In place of Cupid, an old woman sits at the foot of Danaé’s 
bed, lifting her apron to catch the stream of coins. Her 
shoulders and back are exposed by a low neckline, and the 
gratuitous baring of her aged flesh emphasizes by contrast the 
charms of the young woman* body. As other paintings 
demonstrate, Titians interest in the different stages of life 
went beyond the purely pictorial, but no one knew better than 
he how to make effective use of the visible distinctions. This 
coarse peasant woman, who wears at her waist the key of a 
housekeeper (or a prison guard?), avidly embraces the golden 
shower.37 Her pose is strikingly similar to that of the Venus 
(otherwise very different) who embraces Adonis in the 
companion painting in the Prado. Another addition to the 
scene is the little dog that sleeps curled up at Danaé side. 
Dogs often accompany harlots in pictures, and in this context 
the dog is probably to be interpreted as a symbol of lascivious- 
ness, of animal nature. 

In allegorical terms the two women appear to represent the 
"two vices that man can least resist, "?9 Avaritia and Luxuria, 
greed and lust. But this interpretation, with its medieval ring, 
is not likely to have been foremost in Titians mind. More 
representative of the thought of Titians literary friends is his 
division of the good and the evil implications of the story of 
Danaé between two personifications. This lets Titian make 
Danaé herself the embodiment of sexual gratification without 
denigrating her. Love was the chief preoccupation of Titian’s 
bosom friend Aretino and his circle; they talked and wrote 
incessantly on this subject. There was room in their scheme of 
things for sexual love, which they related to the divine. They 
recognized beauty as a manifestation of divine goodness. The 
ecstatic and radiant Danaé may represent Eternal Bliss, as 
contrasted with the Temporary Bliss provided by pleasure in 
material things, symbolized bv the old woman’ delight in 
money.?? But both Titian and Aretino were too interested in 


36 See Panofsky, 1962, 150—160. 


37 [n the version now in Leningrad, in part probably by the hand of Titian, 
the old woman has both keys and moneybag; repro. Pallucchini, 11, pl. 406. 


?8 Adolf Katzenellenbogen, Allegories of the Virtues and Vices in Mediaeval 
Art, New York, 1964, 3. 


39 Panofsky (1962, 151) relates Ripa's descriptions of these two 
personifications to Titian's Sacred and Profane Love. 

Heckscher (P. 195) suggests that Danaé and the nurse represent "two 
aspects of the sin of Avaritia" as defined by Saint Thomas Aquinas, the nurse 
embodying peccatum carnale, Danaé, peccatum spirituale. But by what stretch 
of the imagination could Danaé’s sin (from a Christian point of view) be 
considered non-carnal? 


^9 'The painting, which was in Bridgewater House, London, was destroyed 
in World War II. Donald Posner (Annibale Carracci, London, 1971, 11, 69) 
suggests that "its execution was primarily the responsibility of Albani," as L. 
Serra had previously proposed. 


^! The gesture of the hand grasping the sheet was anticipated in a 


money themselves to take a superior attitude on this matter 
with any great conviction. 

Titians Prado Danaé, then, would represent humankind as 
the intermediary, through love, between the divine and the 
material. Through his vision of a deeply-felt natural human 
experience he created a transcendant work of art. And he 
provided one of the supreme examples in Western art of mans 
ideal of woman: Danaé, at once virtuous and voluptuous. 

The erotic core of the story, which Titian so appreciatively 
acknowledged, receded when Annibale Carracci designed 
Dana? Receiving the Golden Rain (Fig. 9). Instead of emulating 
the open, relaxed pose of Titians Danaé, Annibale adapted 
the graceful crescent form of Titians reclining Venuses for the 
drawing he made in about 1605. The size of Danaé in relation 
to the picture space, the format of the composition, with the 
bed parallel to the picture plane, a landscape view at the left, 
and the Cupid in the right foreground — all reflect Correggios 
composition. Annibale made an expressive contribution to the 
tradition by showing Danaë’ right arm raised with the palm 
upward, in a receptive gesture, toward the falling coins. As the 
painting executed after the drawing shows more clearly (Fig. 
10),4° he retained the gesture of the near hand grasping the 
sheet from Titians Naples Danaé. 4! Stressing the mercenary 
nature of the event, Cupid is engrossed in filling his quiver 
with golden coins, having emptied it of arrows, which lie with 
his bow on the floor. Apparently the assistant who executed 
the painting misunderstood the gesture of Danaë’ upraised 
hand in Annibale* drawing, for in the painting her hand wards 
off rather than accepts.^? Panofsky interpreted the image of 
Cupid restraining a satyr on the vase at the left in the painting 
as symbolizing chastity.4? Indeed, the whole tone of this 
picture is one of restraint, distinctly contrasting with the 
excitement and sensual abandon of Titians amorous Danaë. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a number of 
Netherlandish artists made prints depicting Danaé. Rem- 
brandt was one of them. Valerius Róver, the eighteenth- 
century Delft collector who probably owned examples of all of 
Rembrandt’ etchings, listed “de danaé” among them in the 
Memorie he wrote in 1731.44 This was generally recognized as 
referring to the etching B. 204 (Fig. 11). In fact, chere is no 
other print by Rembrandt to which this title cculd apply. 
(Hind, however, preferred the title Jupiter and Antiope. 45) 


Renaissance drawing after a Roman relief depicting Leda (Veste Coburg, MS 
HZ 11, "Codex Coburgensis") which Edgar Wind (Pagan Mysteries in the 
Renaissance [1958], New York, 1967, fig. 4) reproduced as the Classical 
source for Michelangelo’s Leda. Panofsky (1969, 147) assumed that Titian 
must have seen both Michelangelos Leda and the 16th-century drawing now 
in Veste Coburg. 


^? Panofsky (1933, 213) believed that the extended hand of Annibale’s 
Danaé was pushing back the bedcurtains. 


43 Panofsky, 1933, 216. 


44 J. G. van Gelder and N. F van Gelder-Schrijver, “De ‘Memorie’ van 
Rembrandt’ prenten in het bezit van Valerius Röver,” Oud Holland, ty, 
1938, 12. 


45 A. M. Hind, A Catalogue of Rembrandt's Etchings, London, 1923, 55: 
"The present subject is generally distinguished without sufficient reason as 
Dana? and Jupiter." He used the title Jupiter and Antiope: The Smaller 
Plate (H. 44). Later catalogues of Rembrandt’ etchings have followed Hind’s 
lead. 


The plate is signed with the intertwined RHL monogram of 
Rembrandt’ Leiden years, and it exemplifies his etching style 
of about 1631, shortly before he moved to Amsterdam. The 
principal figure is a woman in bed, naturalistically represented 
in the relaxation of sound sleep. Behind her a bearded, 
lasciviously smiling man pushes back the bed curtains and fixes 
a wide-eyed gaze upon her as he climbs into her bed. Coins are 
clearly depicted in the shower around him. Now, it is true that 
Antiopes story specifies that she was asleep when Jupiter 
visited her in the guise of a satyr. But the shower of coins has 
no place in the legend of Antiope. Danaé, on the other hand, 
might have been asleep or awake when Jupiter approached her, 
for the texts are silent on this point. And the rain of coins is 
associated only with the legend of Danaé. There seems to be 
good reason, then, to accept Róver' description and to 
recognize Danaé as the appropriate title for this etching. That 
Rembrandt was apparently the first artist to depict a sleeping 
Danaë should not surprise us.*9 From whom, after all, would 
an original approach to a subject be more expected? His Danaé 
is an ordinary young woman who in the defenselessness of 
sleep is the object of lust. Her innocence is the keynote of his 
conception. 

This etching did not exhaust Rembrandt’ interest in Danaé, 
however, and a few years later he took the subject up again, 
this time in a painting that he worked on at least twice over a 
period of a decade or more. The picture was still in 
Rembrandts house at the time the inventory was made, in 
1656. His composition indicates that he had looked at various 
versions of Danaé and then had produced—again—something 
original. The pose of his painted Danaé (Fig. 12) is in general 
similar to that of Annibale Carracci, but it differs in details.47 
The upraised right hand of Rembrandt’ Danaé is turned at a 
different angle (Fig. 13), so that she appears to greet her 
awaited lover. Her warm smile likewise welcomes him (Fig. 
14). The Baroque elaboration of the furnishings and the 
precisely detailed style in which they are painted fit well with 
Rembrandt’ works of 1636, the inscribed date on the painting 


4 L. Münz (A Critical Catalogue of Rembrandt's Etchings, London, 1952, 79, 
Cat. No. 133) suggests that Annibale Carracci’ etching, B. 17, “may have 
been the inspiration" for Rembrandt’ print. He also mentions that an 
etching "by the Amsterdam painter and etcher, Werner van den Valckert, 
may have been a more immediate source." White and Boon (Rembrandt's 
Etchings, Amsterdam, 1969, 99) correctly point out that Van den Valckert’s 
etching, dated 1612, represents Venus Surprised by Satyrs, not, as Münz 
thought, Jupiter and Antiope. C. White (Rembrandt as an Etcher, London, 
1969, 1, 175-76 and 11, fig. 264) reproduces Van den Valckert's print, which I 
believe may indeed have suggested to Rembrandt both the compositional 
scheme and the pose of the sleeping nude figure of his etched Danaë, which 
all of these authors refer to as Jupiter and Antiope, and for which they all give 
a date of ca. 1631. 


47 Willi Drost, Barockmalerei in den germanischen Ländern (Handbuch der 
Kunstwissenschaft), Potsdam, 1926, 159, noted the formal relationship 
between Rembrandt5 Dana? and the Bridgewater House painting attributed 
to Annibale Carracci, though he interpreted Rembrandt’ painting as 
Delilah. J. I. Kuznetzow reported that X-rays showed that the initial pose of 
the Rembrandt Danaé’s right hand and the direction of her gaze were closer 
to the Carracci figure than the final version. (“Nieuws over Rembrandts 
Danaë,” Oud Holland, Lxxxil, 1967, 226; this is a version in Dutch of the 
authors article in Bulletin du Musée de l'Ermitage, xxvii, 1966, 26-31.) On 
other interpretations of the subject matter that various scholars have 
advanced, see H. Gerson, Rembrandt Paintings, New York, 1968, 498-99. I 
find Panofsky's argument (1933) that Rembrandt’ subject was Dana? 
thoroughly convincing. 





9 Annibale Carracci, drawing, Danaé. Windsor Castle 





10 After Annibale Carracci, Danaé. Destroyed; formerly Bridgewater 
House 
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11 Rembrandt, Danaë, etching. New York, The Pierpont Morgan 
Library 
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12 Rembrandt, Danaé. Leningrad, Hermitage 





13 Rembrandt, Danaé (detail) 


as it has been interpreted for almost one hundred years. 48 
Amid the rich ornamentation of the bed is the weeping Cupid 
with his wrists bound together (Fig. 15). He represents the 
enforced chastity of Danaé.*? 


48 The inscription is barely legible. The first and second editions of the 
Hermitage catalogue (1863 and 1884) gave the date as 1646. W. Bode read it 
as 1636 (Studien zur Geschichte der holländischen Malerei, Brunswick, 1883, 
449), and later scholars accepted this date. 


49 Panofsky, 1933, 193-207. 


50 Julius S. Held was the first to call my attention to the fact that 








14 Rembrandt, Danaé (detail) 


Several scholars have recently noted that Rembrandt 
repainted the figure of Danaé at a later date.5? The old woman 
who pushes back the bed curtain, as if inviting the god to 
enter, also is painted in the style of a later period, perhaps as 


Rembrandt had revised his painting of Danaé years after he had originally 
composed it. On the basis of the X-rays, Kuznetzow concluded that 
Rembrandt repainted the central portion of the composition, particularly 
the figures of Danaé and the old woman (who was originally more to the left 
and sharply in profile), not over an extended period but in a single 
campaign, probably in the mid-16405. Gerson would put the date of the 
reworking at “around 1650” (p. 499). 





15 Rembrandt, Dana? (detail) 





16 Rembrandt, Danaë (detail) 
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late as the early 16505 (Fig. 16). An engraving of Danaë by 
Hieronymus Wierix may be pertinent (Fig. 17). In this print, 
however, the bed is parallel to the picture plane and very close 
to the foremost edge of the picture space. The sinuous beams 
of light and their reflections on the bedhangings and sheets 
give the entire print an effect of nervous motion. The head of 
Jove appears in the center of the radiating light, and coins fall 
along its rays in all directions. This banal explicitness is absent 
from Rembrandt’ painting. Yet, though so different in its total 
effect, Rembrandt’ Dana? resembles this print so strikingly in 
both the pose of Dana? and the placement of the old woman 
with her left hand on the curtain that a direct relationship has 
been presumed.5! The inscription in the lower border of the 
engraving is a paraphrase of Horace. 

It is possible, moreover, that still another print had come to 
Rembrandt’ notice and suggested some of the features that he 
incorporated in his painting of Danaè. This is an engraving of 
Danaé by Frans Menton, based on a design by his teacher, the 
sixteenth-century Antwerp painter Frans Floris (Fig. 18).°? In 
this print the bed provides a strong diagonal, as it does in 
Rembrandt's painting. More impressive is the unusual 
indication of the presence of the god, not in the form of coins 
or golden droplets but as a stream of light that falls from above. 
Though the literal depiction of money has been renounced, an 
inscription, a quotation from Virgil (Aeneid in. 56-57), leaves 
no doubt that the image refers to avarice. It reads: "Quid non 
mortalia pectora cogis, auri sacra fames" (“To what lengths do 
you not drive the hearts of men, oh cursed greed for gold!") 
This exclamation occurs in the Aeneid as a comment on the 
dishonorable deed of the Thracian king who, breaking every 
sacred tie, killed Polydorus and stole the gold with which he 
had been entrusted. The landscape in the background of the 
engraving, with its fantastic architecture and ships putting out 
to sea, undoubtedly shows Aeneas and his company leaving 
"this guilty land." By association with this quotation from 
Virgil, Danaé once more represents all that is most vile in 
human desire. 

Rembrandt could not have been unaware of the implica- 
tions of venality that had for so long accompanied Danaé. He 
surely knew not only inscribed prints but also literary sources 
that made this point. Carel van Mander, in his explanation of 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, which was published along with the 
first edition of his Schilder-boeck in Haarlem in 1604,?? 
interpreted the myth of Danaé as showing that through riches 
and gifts avarice can accomplish everything. “Undoubtedly 
Jupiter tempted and deceived his inamorata and her nurse with 
large gifts of gold." Not even the most independent thinker 
among Dutch painters is likely to have been unacquainted 


5! Panofsky (1933, 213) pointed out that Rembrandt took two details from 
the Wierix print: first, the nurse pushing back the curtains; and, second, 
the luministic effect of the appearance of Jupiter. Panofsky regarded the 
compositions of Carracci and Titian also as sources for Rembrandt's 
painting. 

52 Apart from the positions of the arms, the pose of Danaé in this engraving 
follows very closely that of Marcantonio Raimondi Saint Lawrence in his 
engraving of the martyrdom of this saint (D. 85), as does Correggios Danaë. 
53 Carel van Mander, Wrlegginghe en singhevende verclaringhe op den 
Metamorphosis Publii Ovidii Nasonis, Haarlem, 1604, fol. 88r. 
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17 Hieronymus Wierix, engraving, Danaé. New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Elisha Whittelsey Fund, 1951 


with Van Mander's book, which in Rembrandt's time was the 
standard Dutch source for theoretical and biographical 
information on painting. Emblem books also spread Danaé’s 
bad reputation. Otho Vaenius's Emblemata included these 
verses in describing Jupiter's violation of Danaé’s chastity:54 


La porte fermée à l'amour, 
Par un clef d'or se deserre, 
L'or corrompt tout loyauté 
L'or adoucat toute fierté. 


Rembrandt nevertheless chose to express his own compas- 
sionate view of Danaé. Eros weeps at her plight; to him 
compulsory chastity represents deplorable frustration. Danaé, 
on the contrary, looks happy. She foresees her coming 
fulfillment. Her loving expression and welcoming gesture speak 
for themselves. Money is surely not what is on her mind. No 
coins fly through the air, nor is there even a supernatural 
brilliance to imply an event that transcends normal experi- 
ence. The responsibility for any financial arrangements is 
placed literally in the hands of the old woman (as in Titian's 
Prado Danaé). In her right hand she clutches a moneybag, and 
at her wrist hangs a bunch of large keys. Like the keys, her 
gesture of opening the curtains indicates that she is in charge 
of admission to Danaé’s bedroom. 

In keeping with the Netherlandish tradition, Rembrandt 
incorporated all of these details into a naturalistic scene. 
Danaés slippers appear matter-of-fact as they lie on the rug 
beside her bed; their sexual symbolism can easily be over- 
looked. Even the Eros is depicted as a carved figure and thus as 
an acceptable, though unusual, ornament in Danaë’ bedroom, 
rather than as an independent creature visiting from the world 
of myth. Rembrandt was not a specialist in the painting of 
sensuous female nudes, as Titian was, and his Danae, unlike 
the extraordinary beauties conceived by Titian, retains the 
look of common humanity. She is a woman, not an ideal that 


54 Antwerp, 1612, 126. 
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18 Frans Menton, engraving after Frans Floris, Danaé. Amsterdam. 
Rijksprentenkabinet 


dwells in man's imagination rather than in the real world. Yet 
she seems to assume by right the pose of the Goddess of Love, 
as she glows with the beauty of anticipation. Though the light 
that illuminates her is natural light, it appears as a benedic- 
tion. 

Judging from the earlier etching and from the painting itself, 
which gives evidence of Rembrandt's stylistic development 
over a decade, the artist considered this subject for a long 
time. He started the painting probably not much more than a 
year after he married Saskia on 22 June 1634, and by the time 
he left off working on it, Hendrickje Stoffels, who joined him 
at some point after Saskias death in 1642, had become his 
devoted companion. Though we cannot know how his life may 
have affected his unique conception of Danaé, the painting 
shows his appreciation of a woman as a person capable of 
giving and accepting love. His sympathetic understanding of 
human relationships and his unparalleled gift for communicat- 
ing emotional states through images enabled Rembrandt to 
restore Danaés good name. Through his response to the myth 
of Danaé, he produced a new image of woman. 


The paintings and graphic works considered here were 
made by men and essentially for men. Men of divergent 
inclinations—those who enjoy uninhibited sensuality as well 
as those who fear woman's sexuality, those to whom passivity 
is an essential feminine trait and those who prefer shared 
activity, those to whom woman is delightfully alluring no less 
than those who despise her as grasping and venal—all can find 
their attitudes toward women embodied in the image of 
Danaé. In contrast to Gossaert, whose Danae shares some of 
the qualities of the Madonna, is Correggio, who sees Danaé as 
sweet, soft, and sumptuous—a luxury in every sense. 
Primaticcio evokes the costly, hard Danaé described by 
Boccaccio. To Titian the beautiful woman appears to be worth 


the price; and besides, it is not her fault that there is a price. 
The young Rembrandt expresses the feeling that a woman is 
no more culpable for her allure than is a ripe orange gleaming 
against the green leaves of the tree. On mature consideration, 
Rembrandt returns to the myth of Danaé to communicate a 
new conception: a sexual woman is neither saint nor sinner, 
victim nor seductress, but a participant in full humanity. 


Perhaps the characteristic of myths that most effectively 
guarantees their persistence is their ability to arouse emotional 
resonance in individuals of different times and places. The fact 
that various myths share certain features that have been 
adopted in widely separated cultures over extensive periods of 
history suggests that their meaningful implications touch on 
essential human concerns. The same myth may be useful to 
writers and to painters who have divergent points to make. 
Literature and art can extract from such a tale support even for 
ideas that by rational standards are mutually exclusive. 
Psychological validity is independent of both objective 
accuracy and logical consistency. The use of the myth of 
Danaé as the focus for divergent sexual attitudes by a long 
series of writers and artists provides evidence of profound 
relationships that link myth and art and psychic life. 
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Poussin, Marino, and the Interpretation of Mythology" 


Robert B. Simon 


I 

Of all the figures of the seicento that have been associated 
with Nicolas Poussin, or compared to him, either directly or 
analogously only one, Giambattista Marino (1569-1625), 
received any notice in the early biographies of the artist. 
Bellori—whose life of Poussin was published in 1672, seven 
years after the painters death— records Marino recognition of 
Poussin’ early works for the Jesuits of Paris and the subsequent 
friendship of the flamboyant expatriate Italian poet, then 
fifty-three, and the relatively young French painter. Bellori 
relates that Marino invited the artist to paint and draw in his 
home: “Fra di grandissimo sollievo al Marino la compagnia 
sua, perche dimorando egli per lo più indisposto in letto, 
godeva di vedere rappresentare in disegno le sue proprie poesie, 
e quelle particolarmente di Adone; de'quali disegni si conser- 
vano alcuni in un libro di sua mano, nella Bibliotheca del 
Signor Cardinale Massimi."! 

Passeri, in his life of Poussin, adds that Marino asked 
Poussin to 


...dipingere alcune cose per adornare la sua Galleria che fin 
inParigiandava disponendo persua ricreazione procurando 
di havere opere de migliori soggetti che a tempo suo s'avan- 
zavano nella stima, e perche il diletto del suo cuore era 
l'Adone composto da lui che desiderava publicarlo alle 
stampe come già ne conseguì l’intento, che fu poi interdetto 
e proibito in primo capo, ne faceva da Nicolò disegnare 
tutte le favole con le quali andava disponendo ciaschedun 
canto di tutte l’azioni della nascita, morte et amori verso di 
lui di Venere, e questo gli serviva per passatempo nelle sue 
continue indisposizioni che per lo più lo fermavano in letto. 
Gli furono di gran giovamento alcuni motivi che gli 
suggeriva il Marini estratti dalla sua bella poetica fantasia, 


* | am indebted to Professor Howard Hibbard for many helpful suggestions. 
My thanks are also due to Edward Leiter for his patient advice concerning 
Marino’s poetry, and to Professor Charles Dempsey, who kindly read this 
article in an earlier form and made several valuable suggestions. 

N.B. A bibliography of frequently cited sources follows the footnotes. 

! Giovanni Pietro Bellori, Le vite de’ pittori, scultori et architetti moderni . . ., 
Rome, 1672, 410-11. Bellori’s date of 1623 for the Jesuit decorations is 
probably incorrect; Jane Costello has demonstrated that the date of 1622 
given by Passeri (Die Kiinstlerbiographien von Giovanni Battista Passeri, ed. 
Jacob Hess, Leipzig- Vienna, 1934, 323) is more likely; “Poussin’s Drawings 
for Marino and the New Classicism: i——Ovid3 Metamorphoses," Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, XVII, 1955, 298. 


? Passeri, 323. Félibien's account is essentially a rewording of Bellori's: see 
A. Félibien, Entretiens sur les vies et sur les ouvrages des plus excellens peintres, 
Trevoux, 1725, rv, 9-10; modern edition, Félibien, Entretiens sur la vie et les 
ouvrages de Nicolas Poussin, Geneva, 1947, 22—24. 


3 The later editions of 1630, 1636, and 1667 are freer from the many 
typographic errors present in the first edition; a modern edition was 
published in Lanciano in 1926. Marino's collection was located at other 
times in the poet’s Roman residence, the Palazzo de’ Crescenzi alla 
Rotonda, and at his Neapolitan villa in Posillipo; see Passeri, 178 and n.8, as 
well as Otto Grautoff, Nicolas Poussin; Sein Werk und sein Leben, Munich, 
1914, 1, 34%. 


de quali egli si servì sempre in occasione opportuna per 
arrichire i suoi componimenti con qualche capriccioso 
aggiunto che non si dilungava dal soggetto principale.? 


That Poussin did paint "some things" for Marino has 
generally been discounted, for no works can be associated with 
this endeavor. The nature of Marinos collection, however, is 
partially clarified chrough Marinos small volume, La galleria, 
published in Venice in 1619.? This series of short poems, each 
providing a miniature description, or ekphrasis, of a work of art, 
presents a kind of catalogue of Marinos collection; drawings, 
sculpture, and paintings— both existing and imaginary—are 
included. Some of the items described were not owned by 
Marino, but many of the poems refer to works clearly in his 
possession—most obviously several portraits of Marino; these 
include various compositions by contemporaries, payment for 
which seems often to have been at least partly effected by the 
inclusion in the Galleria of a poem praising the artist and his 
work. Although the Galleria predates Marinos meeting with 
Poussin, we can see from its contents that some of Poussin} 
paintings or drawings—particularly of mythological subjects, 
which Marino preferred—would have been appropriate 
additions to the poets collection.* Many of the compositions 
mentioned in Marino Galleria depict mythological themes 
treated by the young Poussin.? 

Fifteen drawings in the Royal Library at Windsor Castle 
have been identified as works done at the time of Poussin’ 
acquaintance with Marino and mentioned by the early 
biographers as having been in the collection of Cardinal 
Massimi. Of these so-called “Marino drawings,” eleven 
present scenes from classical mythology and four are of battles. 
In her study of these drawings Jane Costello demonstrated that 
most of them illustrate passages from Ovid's Metamorphoses; 


* On La galleria, see among others the following: Angelo Borzelli, La galleria 
del Cavalier Marino, Naples, 1923; E. B. Toesca, "Il Cavalier Marino 
collezionista e critico d'arte," Nuova antologia, CDLV, 1952, 51-63; Antonio 
Belloni, “Giambattista Marino e due pittori veronesi suoi contemporanei," 
Atti dell' Accademia di Verona, 1v, 1903, 44—63; Jean Hagstrum, The Sister 
Arts, Chicago, 1958, 100-05; James Mirollo, The Poet of the Marvelous; 
Giambattista Marino, New York, 1963, 45—51. 

Bellori included excerpts from La galleria as complementary descriptions 
of paintings mentioned in the Vite, for example, on Agostino Carracci's 
Polyphemus and Galatea and on a portrait of a hunchbacked poet by 
Annibale Carracci (Bellori, 114 and 75, respectively). 


5 As noted by Anthony Blunt, Nicolas Poussin (A. W. Mellon Lectures, 
1958), New York, 1967, 1, 38. 


$ 'The drawings were first recognized and discussed by Walter Friedlaender, 
“The Massimi Poussin Drawings at Windsor," Burlington Magazine, Liv, 
1929, 116—128, and "Catalogue of the Massimi Collection of Poussin 
Drawings at Windsor,” ibid., 252-58. Further discussion of these drawings is 
to be found in Anthony Blunt, The French Drawings in the Collection of His 
Majesty the King at Windsor Castle, Oxford- London, 1945, 32-36; in Walter 
Friedlaender and Anthony Blunt, The Drawings of Nicolas Poussin, London, 
1949, 1, 7f. and London, 1953, r1, 9f; in Costello, passim; in Blunt, 1967, 1, 
39-50; in Anthony Blunt, “The Massimi Collection of Poussin Drawings in 
the Royal Library at Windsor Castle," Master Drawings, xiv, 1976, 3—31. 


she contended that they were drawn for a new edition of that 
book. As did Friedlaender and Blunt, she rejected the 
possibility that the Marino-Massimi drawings illustrate 
Marinos poetry, as Bellori, Passeri, and Félibien stated. 
Poussins drawing of the Birth of Adonis from the Windsor series 
is now the only one of the group considered even potentially 
based on Marino’ poetry. This proposal, despite Belloris exact 
description and identification of the subject and source of the 
drawing, has been uniformly rejected, principally because 
Ovid’s account of the event (Metamorphoses x. 476ff.) seems 
more extensive and detailed than Marino’ in his epic L Adone 
(1. 29-30).7 

Evidently no one has tried to determine whether Marino’ 
poems stimulated these or other of Poussin’s compositions— 
probably because of the unwieldy length of Marinos principal 
work, L Adone. 8 This epic poem, published in 1623, extends 
for nearly 41,000 lines—longer than The Faerie Queene or 
Orlando furioso; more than twice as long as The Iliad, The 
Odyssey, La divina commedia, or Gerusalemme liberata; roughly 
four times the length of Paradise Lost. ? The Adone is not, as its 
title might imply, simply an expanded version of the Venus and 
Adonis legend; even the most casual perusal of the work 
reveals an amalgam of chivalric and mythological tales woven 
into an elaborate scheme, for which the story of Adonis 
provides but the skeletal structure of the poem. Marino's 
strikingly personal, if irregularly effective style—which was to 
become something of an international literary vogue in the 
seventeenth century—saturates the poem with florid descrip- 
tions underscored by exotic adjectives, rich textural variety, 
and an almost morbid sensual delectation. Were one to seek a 
pictorial counterpart for Marinos descriptive style (excluding 
considerations of quality), an overripe still-life by Caravaggio 


7 See, for example, Friedlaender and Blunt, 1953, 11, 10. 


* The "influence" of Marino's writings on Poussin was studied in a largely 
superficial way by Andrea Moschetti: Dell'influsso del Marino sulla formazione 
artistica di Nicola Poussin, Rome, 1913; also published more accessibly in 
L'Italia e l'arte straniera; Atti del X congresso internazionale di storia dell'arte in 
Roma, Rome, 1922, 356-384. Moschetti's sometimes specious connections 
between specific passages of Marino's poetry and Poussin's paintings have 
been either neglected or criticized; for the latter, see Walter Friedlaender in 
Repertorium für Kunstwissenschaft, XXXVII, 1914, 230-35, and briefly, with 
reference to the Massacre of the Innocents, Denis Mahon, "Poussin's Early 
Development: An Alternative Hypothesis," Burlington Magazine, Cll, 1960, 
291. The rejection of most of Moschetti's proposals seems to have 
discouraged further investigation into the relationship of Marino and 
Poussin. Recently, however, a lengthy appraisal of Poussin and Marino's 
friendship has been published by Kurt Badt in his Die Kunst des Nicolas 
Poussin, Cologne, 1969, 1, 161-181; this discussion concentrates on generic 
similarities of form, composition, and effect between the two. 

For an appraisal of Marino's theoretical writings, the Dicerie sacre, see 
Gerald Ackerman, "Gian Battista Marino's Contribution to Seicento Art 
Theory," Art Bulletin, xLIlI, 1961, 326f. A perceptive comparison of Marino 
and Jan Brueghel is to be found in Mario Praz, Mnemosyne: The Parallel 
Between Literature and the Visual Arts, Princeton, 1970, 116-120; more fully 
as "Jan Brueghel e G. B. Marino,” in Praz's La casa della Fama; Saggi di 
letteratura e d'arte, Milan-Naples, 1952, 200-05. A comparison of a 
bacchanal by Marino (Adone, 11, 29f.) and a painting by Pietro da Cortona 
is offered by Grautoff, 1, 351-52. 


? Actually 5133 stanzas comprising 41,064 lines. These numerical tidbits are 
to be found in Harold Priest's introduction to his abridged translation of the 
work: Giambattista Marino, Adonis: Selections from L' Adone, Ithaca, N.Y., 
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might seem more germane than a Poussin landscape.!? The 
apparent dissimilarity of the styles of Marino and Poussin 
seems to belie a substantial relationship between the two 
figures. In a broad sense, one could observe that for Marino, 
"the aim of the poet is the marvellous," whereas for Poussin, 
paintings “aim is delectation."!! But a consideration of 
Marinos poetry and its impact on Poussin is more to the point; 
it is less a question of lyric style than of content and structure. 

The Adone, taken with Marinos other poetry, provides what 
might be termed a modern encyclopedia of classical mythol- 
ogy. In Marinos epic, a profusion of gods and goddesses enter 
to relate their legends to the poems protagonists; architectural 
friezes, paintings, sculptures, painted vases, and the like 
appear and are fully described with attention to their 
ever-present mythological representations. Nearly every 
sustained action or movement in the poem is arrested as Venus 
or Adonis looks at or listens to sundry tales of gods and 
mortals. In this context it might well be premature to exclude 
the possibility that Marino’ poetry was relevant to Poussins 
Marino drawings. 

With the addition of a Bacchanal in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Budapest, !? these drawings involve sixteen composi- 
tions, only nine of which clearly derive from the Metamor- 
phoses; two others can be related indirectly to Ovid, but the 
remaining drawings probably have another source. !? What has 
been overlooked, however, is that some of these drawings from 
Ovid also find textual counterparts in Marinos poetry. The 
Birth of Adonis (M29)!* is treated in the Adone (1, 29-30), and 
the legend of Orpheus in Hades (M28) provides the material 
for a long poem in La sampogna. !5 So, too, the themes of 
Polyphemus spying on Acis and Galatea (M33) and Acis 
transformed into a river-god (M34) receive full treatment in 


1967, xix. L'Adone was first published in Paris in 1623; the only complete 
modern edition of the poem is that edited by Gustavo Balsamo-Crivelli, 
Turin, 1922. Citations to passages in L Adone that appear in the text of this 
article refer to the number of the canto (in Roman numerals) and the verse 
(in Arabic numbers). 


10 Tangentially it should be noted that Caravaggio painted Marinos portrait 
(now lost) as averred by Marino in La galleria and by Bellori in his life of the 
artist (p. 205). Also, in a letter of 1620, Marino mentions a painting of 
Susanna (also lost), "che ho di mano del Caravaggio" (Marino, Lettere, 
Venice, 1673, 282, No. CLXIII; reprinted in Marino, Opere, ed. A. A. Rosa, 
Milan, 1967, 210-11). Marino's poem on Caravaggio” death, also from La 
galleria, is included in Bellori' life of Caravaggio (pp. 211-12); published 
with a translation in Walter Friedlaender, Caravaggio Studies, Princeton, 


1955, 243 and 252. 


!! *E del poeta il fin la maraviglia," Marino, quoted by Praz, Mnemosyne, 
185; "C'est une Imitation faicte avec lignes et couleurs en quelque superficie 
de tout ce qui se voit dessoubs le Soleil. sa fin est la Délectation," Poussin, 


quoted by Blunt, 1967, 1, 371. On the meaning of délectation, see ibid., 354f. 


12 First published by Walter Vitzthum and Jacques Thuillier, "Un Nouveau 
Dessin de Poussin pour Marino?,” Art de France, 11, 1962, 265; see also 


Blunt, 1967, 1, 39. 
13 Costello, 303f. 


14 "M" numbers refer to the original numeration of the Massimi catalogue as 


given in Blunt, 1945, 32-36. 


15 La sampogna was first published in Paris in 1620; a modern edition of the 
Idilli favalosi, the section of La sampogna containing "Orfeo," was published 
in Turin in 1928, edited by Gustavo Balsamo-Crivelli. 
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the Adone (xix. 137ff.); the life of Achilles is reviewed by 
Thetis (M32) in the same canto (293ff.).!5 Other parallel 
texts in Marinos work might well be found. The Budapest 
Bacchanal could be related to one of Marinos numerous verse 
bacchanalia (e.g., Adone vil. 116-123); the battle scenes 
conceivably refer to the conflict of Malgorre and Organte and 
the latters death in the fourteenth canto of the Adone (this is 
less assured). To claim a literary derivation from Marino for 
these last drawings of relatively uncertain subject would be, at 
present, speculative. And in the case of those drawings for 
which Marino’ poetry seems to provide as reliable a text as 
Ovid's, no distinction can be made as to the “more correct” 
source. The Marino drawings, then, should perhaps be 
considered works of still unresolved literary ancestry. Their 
iconographic homogeneity, or at least their derivation from 
one specific source, should be questioned; but at the very least, 
the relationship of Marino’ poetry to these drawings ought to 
be reconsidered. 

A series of three drawings at Windsor can be more 
confidently associated with Marino’ poetry; they are usually 
considered productions of the "studio of Poussin": the Realm 
of Flora, Perseus and Andromeda, and Venus and Adonis 
Hunting. !? The first two sheets are highly finished versions of 
extant drawings by Poussin;!8 the third, presumably, was also 
based on one of his drawings. 

The relationship of the subjects of these compositions to the 
poetry of Marino has been discussed by Richard Spear.!? The 
Realm of Flora, often considered a preparatory sketch for 
Poussins painting in Dresden (Fig. 1)?° is associated with 
Marino’ poem "La rosa."?! The drawing of Venus and Adonis 
was noted by Bellori under its more exact title of La tintura 
della rosa, since it refers to Venus staining the rose red from the 
blood of her pricked foot. Spear also associated this theme 


!* Moschetti (p. 372) attempted to associate the following related stanza 
(Adone xix. 311) with the painting Achilles Among the Daughters of 
Lycomedes, now in Richmond, Va. (Anthony Blunt, The Paintings of Nicolas 
Poussin; A Critical Catalogue, London, 1966, No. 127): 


La turba, de le vergini le voglie 

Volge de'bassi oggetti a l'esca vile 

E qual cembalo, o tirso, e qual si toglie 
Gemmato cinto o lucido monite; 

Pelide sol, celato in altre spoglie, 
Dissimilar non può l'esser virile 

E, disprezzando quel ch'a donna aggrada 
Tosto a l'elmo s'avvena ed la spada. 


This attempt to account for the presence of some motives and details not 
found in descriptions of the event in ancient literature was ostensibly 
refuted by Walter Friedlaender (Repertorium für Kunstwissenschaft, xxxvil, 
1914, 234). He drew attention to a drawing from Cassiano dal Pozzo’ 
collection after an antique relief of the subject, a drawing exhibiting the 
identical variances in Poussin's painting that Moschetti associated with 
Marino. 

'7 Blunt, 1945, Nos. 223, 224, 225. The Venus and Perseus sheets are 
illustrated in Friedlaender and Blunt, 111, pl. 178 (A51,A66). 

18 Blunt, 1945, Nos. 169 (M35, for Flora), 170 (M23 for Perseus). 


!3 Richard Spear, “The Literary Source of Poussin Realm of Flora,” 
Burlington Magazine, CVII, 1965, 563f. 

2° Blunt, 1945, No. 170; idem, 1966, No. 155. This drawing seems less a 
preparatory sketch for the Dresden picture than a slightly different but fully 
realized conception of the subject. The Dresden painting, which most 
probably follows the drawing by several years, is an expansion and 


with a passage in "La rosa."?? The legend of Perseus and 
Andromeda— here, more properly, the Tintura del corallo, the 
creation of coral from seaweed petrified by Medusa’s blood — 
recurs several times in Marino’ poetry.?3 Other passages in 
Marino’ work, not cited by Spear, provide fuller treatment of 
these themes, which are rarely encountered in literature and 
art.°* The connection of Marino’ poetry with these composi- 
tions is most evident in the drawing of La tintura della rosa. As 
Blunt and Friedlaender have noted, no traditional version of 
the tale conforms to the representation in Poussin drawing;?5 
only Marinos recital of the legend parallels Poussin’s depiction 
of the scene. Blunt proposes a date of 1625— 27 for the original 
group of drawings;?$ it would be tempting to conjecture that 
this series is a surviving remnant or reflection of the drawings 
based on Marinos poetry that Bellori mentioned. In any case, 
they confirm that Marinos poetry provided the literary 
substance for some of Poussin’ early work. 


II 
Poussin returned to the theme of the Realm of Flora in a 
painting executed for Fabritio Valguarnera in late 1630 or 1631, 
which can be identified confidently with a picture now in 
Dresden (Fig. 1).?? Bellori called the painting La trasfor- 
matione de’ fiori and described it as follows: 


Rappresentasi, in un giardino, Narciso, Clitia, Aiace, 
Adone, Giacinto, e Flora, che sparge fiori, danzando con gli 
Amori. Siede Narciso appresso una delle Naiadi ninfe, che 
gli tiene avanti l'urna piena d'acqua, in cui egli si specchia, 
e si vagheggia, e con le braccia aperte esprime il vano 
amore di se stesso, onde in fiore, morendo fü cangiato. Evvi 
Clitia rivolta la faccia verso il Sole amato, che scorre in alto 
nel carro, entro la fascia del Zodiaco; mentre ella sollevando 


refinement of this early idea. Denis Mahon (“Poussin*4 Early Development," 
292 and n. 33) has suggested that the Windsor drawing was intended as a 
rough sketch prepared for potential patrons or "a shorthand aide-memoire 
for a composition of this rather complex subject" (Mahon, "Foussiniana; 
Afterthoughts Arising from the Exhibition," Gazette des beaux-arts, Il, 
1962, 91 and n. 261; also published as a separate volume with the same 
pagination; Paris-New York-London, 1962). Badt (1, 200) agrees that the 
drawing is less a sketch than a “modello.” 


?! First published in the Rime, Venice, 1602; reprinted in Marino, Opere, 
ed. A. A. Rosa, 314-320. 


?? Spear, 566f; Bellori (p. 443) describes the composition. 
23 Spear, 566; Bellori (p. 443) provides an exact description of the drawing. 


24 The story of the Tintura della rosa appears in fuller form in the Adone (111. 
61f); other passages by Marino that are related to the Realm of Flora are 
discussed below. No pictorial representation of the Tintura del corallo 
predating Poussin's drawing is known to me, although reference is clearly 
made to the transformation in some paintings of Perseus and Andromeda, 
such as Vasari's in the Studiolo of the Palazzo Vecchio, Florence. The theme 
of the Tintura della rosa is found in some 16th- and 17th-century examples 
(see A. Pigler, Barockthemen, 2nd ed., Budapest, 1974, i1, 216). The Realm 
of Flora has no clear iconographic precedents. 

25 Blunt, 1967, 1, 119; Friedlaender and Blunt, 111, 1953, 31. 

6 Blunt, 1967, 1, 106. That the Marino drawings might themselves be 
copies after lost works by Poussin has recently been suggested by Konrad 


Oberhuber, in Recent Acquisitions and Promised Gifts, exh. cat., National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., 1974, 97, n.7. 


27 Blunt, 1966, No. 155; Spear, 563f. 


una mano, pare che mal possa con gli occhi sostenere il 
raggio. Dietro vi è Aiace furioso, che morendo, abbandona 
il fianco sù la punta della spada: egli è ignudo, ma l'elmo che 
hà in capo, e le armi à suoi piedi, lo dimostrano guerriero. Il 
bell' Adone si riconosce all'hasta, & à i cani, in habito di 
cacciatore; egli mesto addita il fianco ignudo ferito dal 
Cinghiale. Seco pare si dolga il bel Giacinto, volgendo una 
mano al capo, dove fü percosso à morte, nell'altra tiene, e 
mira il fiore nel quale fu mutato.?? 


Omitted from Belloris otherwise accurate description are the 
figures of Crocus and Smilax, who appear in the right 
foreground of the painting. 

Poussin5 painting is iconographically unique; its specific 
subject has remained somewhat perplexing, even with the help 
of Belloris catalogue of the participants. Most critics have 
associated the iconography with the Roman feast of Flora as 
related in Ovid’ Fasti (v. 183ff.).?? Ovids portrayal remains the 
fullest and most widely known of antique descriptions of the 
goddess.?? Art historians have suggested that Poussin drew his 
conception of the Primavera (as the picture was called by 
Valguarnera) from this brief passage in the Fasti. But it is 
evident that if the general subject of Poussins painting does 
find its literary source in Ovid, the setting, figures, and action 
do not. Poussin diminishes the prominence of Flora, the 
dominant figure in the passage from the Fasti, and sets her 
within a meadow populated somewhat differently from Ovid's 
(which omits Ajax and Clytie) and bearing only a generic 
resemblance to Ovid’ fecundus hortus. Flora now dances among 
the flowers, rather than simply addressing or cataloguing them. 


?8 Bellori, 441—42. 


2° The passage was first associated with the painting by Blunt, 1945, 36 
(No. 169) and, slightly later, by Dora Panofsky, ‘Narcissus and Echo; Notes 
on Poussin's ‘Birth of Bacchus' in the Fogg Museum of Art," Art Bulletin, 
XXXI, 1949, 114-15. The relevant section from the Fasti is quoted below from 
Ovid's Fasti, trans. and ed. Sir James G. Frazer, London-Cambridge, Mass., 
Loeb Classical Library, 1967, 275-77. 


Come, Mother of Flowers, that we may honour thee with merry games; 
last month I put off giving thee thy due. Thou dost begin in April and 
passest into the time of May; the one month claims thee as it flies, the 
other as it comes. Since the borders of the months are thine and 
appertain to thee, either of the two is a fitting time to sing thy praises. 
The games of the circus and the victor's palm, acclaimed by the 
spectators, fall in this month, iet my song run side by side with the shows 
of the circus. Tell me thyself who thou art; the opinion of men is 
fallacious; thou wilt be the best voucher of thine own name.” 

So I spoke, and the goddess answered my question thus, and while she 
spoke, her lips breathed vernal roses: “I who now am called Flora was 
formerly Chloris: a Greek letter of my name is corrupted in the Latin 
speech. Chloris I was, a nymph of the happy fields where, as you have 
heard, dwelt fortunate men of old. Modesty shrinks from describing my 
figure; but it procured the hand of a god for my mother's daughter. "Twas 
spring and | was roaming; Zephyr caught sight of me; I retired; he pursued 
and I fled; but he was stronger, and Boreas had given his brother full right 
of rape by daring to carry off the prize from the house of Erectheus. 
However, he made amends for his violence by giving me the name of 
bride, and in my marriage-bed I have naught to complain of. | enjoy 
perpetual spring; most buxom is the year ever; ever the tree is clothed 
with leaves, the ground with pasture. In the fields that are my dower, | 
have a fruitful garden, fanned by the breeze and watered by a spring of 
running water. This garden my husband filled with noble flowers and said, 
‘Goddess, be queen of flowers.’ Oft did I wish to count the colours in the 
beds, but could not; the number was past counting. Soon as the dewy 
time is shaken from the leaves, and the varied foliage is warmed by the 
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Her “subjects” react and, ciascuno a suo modo, actively portray 
their individual legends rather than content themselves with 
being praised; the garden full of flowers is replaced by one 
populated by their human ancestors. 

In order to supplement Ovids account of Flora, Georg 
Kauffmann has linked another passage from the Fasti with 
Poussins giardino de’ fiori: Ovid's description of Persephone 
roaming through a Sicilian meadow (1v. 425ff.).?! Kauffmann 
relates the Persephone legend to traditional calendar 
representations of spring and demonstrates the appositeness of 
what might otherwise appear a conflation of disparate sources: 
in the Fasti, Persephone is the goddess of April, Flora of May; 
their association would be related to their joint guardianship of 
the spring months. Kauffmann suggests that specific details of 
Poussins landscape setting derive from descriptive elements in 
this Ovidian passage (e.g., the waterfall in the rear, and the 
abduction relief at the left—which he considers a representa- 
tion of the rape of Persephone), and he concludes that the 
fecundus hortus of Poussins painting is, in fact, a Persephone or 
Ceres “Schauplatz.” The putti dancing at the rear, described 
by Bellori as amori, are identified as allegorical representations 
of the Four Seasons, and the entire painting is considered a 
celebration of spring. 

Kauffmann’ general appraisal of the picture is difficult to 
reject, but his association of the Persephone legend with the 
iconography of the painting may be overstated. The Ovidian 
passage cited seems an appropriate correlative source, but in its 
details it cannot be considered the descriptive underpinning of 
Poussin’s composition. The abduction relief includes a satyr 
rather than Pluto and thus could not properly represent the 


sunbeams, the Hours assemble, clad in dappled weeds, and cull my gifts in 
light baskets. Straightway the Graces draw near, and twine garlands and 
wreaths to bind their heavenly hair. I was the first to scatter new seeds 
among the countless peoples; till then the earth had been of but one 
colour. | was the first to make a flower out of Therapnean blood, and on 
its petals the lament remains inscribed [Hyacinthus]. Thou too, 
Narcissus, hast a name in the trim gardens, unhappy thou in that thou 
hadst not a double of thyself. What need to tell of Crocus, and Attis, and 
the son of Cinyras [Adonis], from whose wounds by my art doth beauty 
spring? 


30 On Flora, see Julius Held, “Flora, Goddess and Courtesan,” in De Artibus 
Opuscula XL; Essays in Honor of Erwin Panofsky, New York, 1961, 1, 201-218; 
Edgar Wind, Pagan Mysteries of the Renaissance, New Haven, 1958, 113f.; W. 
H. Roscher, ed., Ausführliches Lexikon der griechischen und römischen 


Mythologie, Leipzig, 1884-1937, 1, 1483-86. 


3! Georg Kauffmann, “Poussins ‘Primavera’, in Walter Friedlaender zum 90. 
Geburtstag, Berlin, 1965, 92f. The passage is quoted from Ovid's Fasti, ed. 
Frazer, 221. 


Attended as usual by her wonted damsels, her daughter [i.e. Persephone, 
daughter of Ceres] roamed bare-foot through the familiar meadows. In a 
shady vale there is a spot moist with the abundant spray of a high 
waterfall. All the hues that nature owns were there displayed and the pied 
earth was bright with various flowers. As soon as she espied it, “Come 
hither comrades,” she said, "and with me bring home lapfuls of flowers." 
The bauble booty lured their girlish minds, and they were too busy to feel 
fatigue. One filled baskets plaited of supple withes, another loaded her 
lap, another the loose folds of her robe; one gathered marigolds, another 
paid heed to violets; another nipped off heads of poppies with her nails; 
some are attracted by the hyacinth, others lingered over amaranth; some 
love thyme, others rosemary, others melilot; full many a rose was culled, 
and flowers without name. Persephone herself plucked dainty crocuses 
and white lilies. Intent on gathering, she, little by little, strayed far, and 
it chanced that none of her companions followed their mistress. [Pluto 
then surprises her and carries her off to the underworld.] 
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1 Poussin, Realm of Flora. Dresden, Staatliche Kunstsammlungen, Gemäldegalerie Alte Meister 


rape of Persephone; a fifth dancing putto is barely visible 
behind the figure of Flora, so that these figures cannot signify 
the Four Seasons. Other elements— the herm, basket, and 
moralized landscape (rocky on one side and verdant on the 
other) — that Kauffmann cites as attributes of Ceres and 
Persephone, should perhaps be seen as general symbols of 
fecundity rather than as specific references to these deities.?? 

It is important to note that Ovid’ Fasti does not provide the 
only ancient source for young women in flower-filled gardens. 
It would seem that Ovid himself drew upon an older poetic 
tradition, one found as early as Homer, but developed more 


?? As noted by Spear, 569 n.31; the left-right distinctions in the landscape 
seem to refer as much to a contrast of "wild nature" and "cultivated or 
controlled nature" (embodied by the pergola) as they do to the contrast of 
rocky and verdant topography. 


33 The extant poetry of the Greek pastoral poets was often published in a 
single volume in the Renaissance; the earliest edition of Moschus (together 
with Bion and Theocritus) is that of Aldus (Venice, 1495). Later editions 
were published in 1516 (Florence: Giunta, and Rome: Callierges), in 1579 
(n.p.: Stephanus, ed.), and in 1664 (Heidelberg: D. Heinsius), as well as 
reprintings of various dates of the Aldine edition. On Moschus's “Europa,” 
see Winifred Böhler, Die Europa des Moschus; Text, Übersetzung, Kommentar 
(Hermes, Einzelschriften, 111), Wiesbaden, 1960. Borrowings and paraphrases 


fully in later bucolic poetry. Pertinent to Poussin’ painting but, 
surprisingly, never related to it, is a portion of the second idyll 
of Moschus (ca. 150 B.c.), a work well known in the 
Renaissance.?? The appropriate passage, as with Ovid, 
describes a virgin—in this case Europa— wandering in a 
meadow filled with flowers and oblivious to her impending 
rape. 


Therewith she [Europa] arose, and began to seek the dear 
maidens of her company, girls of like age with herself, born 
in the same year, beloved of her heart, the daughters of 


from "Europa" by Jean Antoine de Baif and Ronsard are given in Wilfred P. 
Mustard, "Later Echoes of the Greek Bucolic Poets," American Journal of 
Philology, Xxx, 1909, 178ff. 

Extensive criticism on flowers and garden settings in ancient and modern 
literature can be found in the numerous studies devoted to bucolic poetry; 
two basic works are Walter Greg, Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama, 
London, 1906, and Mia Gerhardt, La pastorale, Assen, 1950; on the 
rhetorical contexts, see particularly Ernst Curtius, European Literature and 
the Latin Middle Ages, trans. W. Trask, New York, 1953, 183ff. For further 
research consult the many studies of Milton's “Lycidas”; an excellent 
compendium is Scott Elledge, Milton's Lycidas, New York, 1966. 


noble sires, with whom she was always wont to sport, when 
she was arrayed for the dance, or when she would bathe her 
bright body at the mouths of the rivers, or would gather 
fragrant lilies on the leas. And soon she found them, each 
bearing in her hand a basket to fill with flowers, and to the 
meadows near the salt sea they set forth, where always they 
were wont to gather in their company, delighting in the 
roses, and the sound of the waves. But Europa herself bore a 
basket of gold, a marvel well worth gazing on, a choice work 
of Hephaestus. [Here appears an extensive ekphrasis of the 
decorated basket.] Now the girls, so soon as they were 
come to the flowering meadows, took great delight in 
various sorts of flowers, whereof one would pluck sweet- 
breathed narcissus, another of hyacinth, another the violet, 
a fourth the creeping thyme, and on the ground there fell 
many petals of the meadows rich with spring. Others again 
were emulously gathering the fragrant tresses of yellow 
crocus; but in the midst of them all the princess culled with 
her hand the splendour of the crimson rose, and shone 
pre-eminent among them all like the foam-born goddess 
among the graces.34 


Moschuss Europa idyll (formally an epyllion, a “miniature epic" 
often characterized by frequent digressions) might seem a work 
of only limited relevance to Poussin’ painting. As with the 
Persephone passage from the Fasti, there are undeniable 
similarities between the text and the image of Poussin. But the 
protagonist here is Europa, not Flora; the setting is vaguely 
similar, but not distinctly associable with Poussin; the flowers 
catalogued are appropriately included, but again in non- 
human, passive form. In short, a binding association between 
poet and painter here would seem most unlikely; yet what 
makes this passage of interest to the study of Poussin’ painting 
is the basic significance of Europas appearance in the role of 
Flora. 

Flora is a particularly Roman goddess; she does not appear in 
Hellenic mythology except in her earlier, non-floral existence 
as Chloris. An important symbolic manifestation of the 
rejuvenation of spring in Greek mythology was that of Taurus, 
the bull into which Zeus transformed himself when he 
abducted Europa; the same bull figure was placed in the Zodiac 
where he watches over the month following 20 April — that is, 
the month of Flora in the Ovidian scheme.35 Ovid* 
description of Floras garden may derive from the earlier Greek 
conception of Europas flower-filled meadow. But, more 
important, there is an evident, if generic, bond between these 


34 A. Lang, Theocritus, Bion and Moschus, London, 1920, 191-92. 
35 On the mythology of Taurus, see Roscher, Lexikon, v, 146-153. 
36 Grautoff, 1, 354. Marino's passage (Adone VI. 40) begins: 


Per lungo tratto a guisa di corona 

da ciaschun fianco il bel giardin si spande 
dove in ogni stagion Flora e Pomona 
guidano danze e ’ntrecciano ghirlande. 


37 The artists responsible for this decorative project are mentioned by 
Marino; they are, in order of appearance (Adone vi. 53-57): Cavaliere 
d'Arpino, G. B. Paggi, Bernardo Castello, Caravaggio, Leonello Spada, 
Giovanni Luigi Valesio, Morazzone, G. B. Crespi, Giulio Cesare Procaccini, 
Titian, Veronese, Palma Giovane, Giovanni Baglione, Cristofano Allori, 
Domenico Passignano. 
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two figures brought about by the identification of Taurus 
(related to his zodiacal position) as the life-giving spirit of 
springs rebirth and the deific propagator of all plants, herbs, 
and flowers. In Poussin’s painting the Zodiac of Apollos chariot 
is brightly illuminated by the sun precisely at the sign of 
Taurus. 

The “Europa” of Moschus may provide a parallel to Poussins 
painting, but little more than that. It is in the revival and 
reinterpretation of Moschus’ epyllion by Marino, however, that 
this work gains greater importance for Poussin. But before a 
discussion of Marinos poem, also entitled “Europa,” a review 
of three other hypotheses concerning the iconography of the 
Realm of Flora might be appropriate: all attempt to demon- 
strate a connection between Marino’s poetry and Poussins 
painting. 

In 1914 Otto Grautoff noted a vague similarily between the 
subject of Poussin’ painting and Marinos short description of 
Flora and Pomona dancing and making garlands in the first 
garden of pleasure (the garden of sight) in the Adone (VI. 
40).36 Grautoff admitted that the connection is tenuous, 
however, and that the setting, with its surrounding wall and 
loggia covered with paintings of the loves of the gods, is totally 
unlike Poussin’s.37 Louis Hourticq read farther in the Adone 
and discovered that on the other side of the decorated wall was 
a second garden, the garden of smell, in which Marino 
combined several flowers that appear in the Realm of Flora (vi. 
132ff);38 but neither Flora nor Adonis is included in this floral 
arrangement (Adonis is a human observer of it) and, again, 
none of the flowers appears either in its pre-metamorphosed 
existence or in any state of action. More recently, Richard 
Spear has proposed Marino's poem "La rosa" as the literary 
source for Poussins painting; this canzone, of some 183 lines in 
dialogue form, first appeared in Marinos Rime of 1602.?? Spear 
excerpted twenty-one lines from the poem and identified these 
as the literary basis for the painting. 


Diró d'Aiace tinto 

Di vivace vermiglio? 

Del Ligustro, ó del Giglio? 

Diró d'Adon dipinto? 

Del fregiato Giacinto? 

O di Clitia, a cui piace 

Volgersi sempre inver l'eterna face? 


Del lieto Fiordaliso? 
O del'innamorata 


38 Louis Hourticq, La jeunesse de Poussin, Paris, 1937, 130-36. Marino's 
passage (Adone VI. 132) is as follows: 


Ne’ fior, ne'fior istessi amor ha loco; 
amano il bel ligustro e l'amaranto, 
e narciso e giacinto, aiace e croco, 
e con la bella Clizia il vago acanto. 
Arde la rosa di vermiglio foco, 
l'odor sospiro e la rugiada è pianto. 
Ride la calta, e pallida ed esangue 
tinta d'amor la violetta langue. 


Hourticq's hypothesis was first rejected by Mario Praz, “Milton e Poussin 
alla scuola dell'Italia," Romana, 11, 1938, 42 n.3. 


39 Spear, passim. 
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Mammoletta odorata 

D'Amor pallida il viso? 

O diró di Narcisso, 

Che da quell'acque, ond'hebbe 


La morte già, trasse la vita e crebbe? 


Canta Thirsi di quella, 

Ch'é più cara a gli amanti: 

Canta gli honori, e i vanti 

Dela Rosa novella, 

Che baldanzosa, e bella 

Sorge dal'humil herba 

Tra la plebe de’ fior donna superba.4° 


Spears confident association of this poem with the Realm of 
Flora overlooks many inconsistencies, both specific and 
general. That Smilax and Echo are not included in “La rosa" is 
understandable, since these figures would be considered 
iconographic adjuncts to Crocus and Narcissus.^! But to 
explain the absence of Adonis and Crocus in this list of 
flowers, Spear notes that "Leggiadro Adone" is named in the 
following verse and that “Croco” appears near the end of the 
poem.** What Spear neglected to mention, however, is that 
these two flower-figures are evoked in totally diverse and 
unrelatable contexts. Adonis is mentioned in connection with 
the story of the Tintura della rosa, and Crocus does not appear 
until over ninety lines later, and then not as a metamorphosed 
flower but as one humble member of a group of herbs and 
spices. 


. + + fra 'l serpillo e l'amello 

e fra l'amorno e ’l croco 

avampa tutta d’amoroso foco 

(Among thyme and aster and among cardamom and crocus 
[or saffron] all is inflamed by the amorous fire.) 4? 


What also makes Spear’ hypothesis less than convincing is the 
compositional context of the purported source. This rather 
short passage, lacking any extensive descriptions, is extracted 
from a verse dialogue in which the enumeration of flowers 
serves not as a primary or even secondary subject, but rather as 
an introductory rhetorical device designed to emphasize the 
superior beauty of the rose. Thirsi asks whether he should sing 
of flower A, flower B, flower C, D, or E (lines 15-35 of the 


^? Spear (pp. 564-65) provides the following translation: 


Should I sing of Ajax, coloured lively vermillion? Or privet? Or Lily? 
Should I sing of Adonis painted? Or of Hyacinthus embellished? Or of 
Clitia, turning always to face the eternal torch? 

Should I sing of the merry fleur-de-lis? Or the enamoured sweet violet, 
fragrant, made pale by the face of Love? Or of Narcissus, who from the 
water, where death once was, draws forth life, and grows? 

Sing, Thirsi, of the one dearest to lovers, sing honour and praise of the 
new Rose. From humble soil she rises among the common flowers, 
beautiful and bold, the arrogant Rose. 


Spear has capitalized the names of the flowers in the Italian text as well as in 
his translation—an alteration of Marino's poem that gives the false 
impression that the flowers mentioned are cognitive or kinetic entities. 


*! Dora Panofsky (p. 115, n.15) identified Narcissuss companion as Echo, in 
contrast to Bellori' identification of the figure as “una delle Naiadi ninfe”; 
Spear (p. 564) agrees with Panofsky. Kurt Badt (1,p.618, n.67), however, 
contends that the figure is indeed that of a nymph-naiad and he associates 


poem); Mopsus, the companion in the dialogue, replies, “Sing 
of the rose," and then Thirsi praises that flower for nearly the 
remainder of the poem (lines 57-175). Given the incomplete 
correspondence of “La rosa" to the Realm of Flora, Spear’ 
hypothesis seems no more convincing than the others. Yet the 
basic subject of Poussins painting—a garden with all the 
blossomed mortals from the Metamorphoses—is clearly 
reminiscent, if not related to this sort of Marinesque poetry. 

If a contemporary literary source of this type may be said to 
underlie the Dresden picture, a far more likely text than those 
previously proposed is found in Marino’ “Europa,” published 
in his volume La sampogna. ** The relevant passage (see 
Appendix) represents almost one third of the poem; these 
stanzas are immediately followed by Marino’ description of the 
rape of Europa. The break following line 149 (the last quoted 
here) is quite abrupt and serves to isolate the peaceful, idyllic 
prologue from a quite separate and more violent tale of rape; in 
translation (with indications of the line number), the poem is 
as follows: 


In that area at the time of the young year that the sun with 
mild and sweet rays melts the silvery ground to liquid flight 
from the crystal banks to the sluggish rivers; and the warm 
winds, begetters of the flowers, gravid with ripe and fertile 
power, engender in colorful birth the sweet-smelling 
conceptions; the painter of the world, whom I call 
life-giving Nature—coloring the shores green, purple, 
vermillion, and orange—seems to have wanted to portray 
the stars in flowers and the heaven in the earth.45 And the 
paint-brushes of the great master were breezes and dew; the 
pigments, herbs and flowers. (20) One beautiful morning 
the daughter of the great King of the Phoenicians descended 
into the open air of the coast of Sidon with her company, as 
was her wont.*® Here along the briny waves, a meadow was 
embroidered in a thousand ways as if the golden work of 
Turkish cloth or silken texture of Ethiopian linen. And 
here, because they all entice her to experience the smell of 
the flowers and the murmur of the waters, she stays her foot 
with her companions following. Each had in hand a 
beautiful basket of different design to shelter the flowers, but 
the lofty virgin was chosen to carry a basket of gold, one of 
ancient manufacture from the great forge of Lemnos.47 

(38) Roaming carefree in the flowering season, the beautiful 


the cornucopia near the figures foot in Poussin painting with Ovid’ passage 
on the horn of Acheloeous (Metamorphoses 1x. 85-88): "As he grasped my 
stiff horn in his [Herakles’s] he broke and tore it off, mutilating my brow. 
But the naiads filled it with fruits and fragrant flowers and sanctified it, and 
now my horn enriches the Goddess of Plenty" (quoted from Ovid, 
Metamorphoses, trans. M. Innes, Harmondsworth, 1955, 205). In the Fasti 
(v. 120f.) Ovid states that the cornucopia came instead from Amalthea. 


42 Spear, 565. 
43 Lines 145-48. 


44 For La sampogna, see note 17 above. The poem is also published in 
Marino. Opere scelte, ed. Getto, Turin, 1966, 1, 309f. 


45 "Painter" in this line and "master" in the next are translations 
respectively of “pittrice” and "maestra"—feminine forms that accord with 
the gender of "Natura." 

46 Europa, daughter of Agenor, King of Tyre; Sidon was the principal coastal 
city of Phoenicia. 


47 That is, the forge of Vulcan. 


maiden—eager to arrange garlands and wreaths in her 
golden hair, and with her milk-white hand choosing one by 
one the most beautiful adornments from these tender 
gems—filled her bosom with them and then emptied the 
filled bosom into the golden vase. 

(48) Beneath her beautiful foot shone the entire population 
of the flowers. And as goddess to them, they—bowed and 
devoted, causing ambitious rivalries among themselves— 
made votive offerings of their own smells, almost like 
Arabian incenses. 

(55) The immortal amaranth, longing to be cut down by 
this new innocent Love-Fate, seemed to desire death from so 
beautiful a hand. 

(59) The pleasant acanthus in the ivy and the vines envied 
her arms for tenaciously making a sweet chain with such 
beauty. 

(64) The gentle violet, downtrodden by the dear weight of 
those beautiful plants—his cheek stained of amorous 
pallor—swooned of sweetness in the arms of the flower. 48 
(69) Clytie, beloved of Apollo, in order better to gaze upon 
her rising mate from her two eyes, raised herself high on her 
leg, and was seen in among the violets which turn 
themselves to her and rebel from the sun.4° 

(75) The beloved lily, the iris of the earth, damp with frost, 
grew more stately in the light of her beautiful eyes, and, at 
the sight of her white breast and blue eyes, its white 
increased in whiteness, its blue became richer in color. 
(83) The cheerful fleur-de-lis also languished sweetly of 
love, sighed weepingly and wept sighingly and made its little 
tears dew and its little sighs smells. 

(88) The handsome narcissus, content now to look at 
himself in the flattering font, made himself a mirror of the 
beautiful face and, attracted by such rare beauty, with just 
example taught himself to flee the murderous waters. 59 

(94) The beautiful and blond crocus, sending odoriferous 
expressions from his purple lips, with three suppliant 
tongues of fire he begs the grace of being plucked and 
gathered to her breast. 5! 

(100) The white privet—which minute star, whitening the 
green roof of the garden to emulate the heavens, showed in 
itself a beautiful milky-way— made a falling star fall down 
from the flowering sky and shower softly on the flowery 
meadow with white flakes. 

(109) The graceful hyacinth—nature’ book, on the pages of 
the leaves of which were already erased the pitiable writing 
of the ancient "AIS," all by the hand of Love, written in 
letters of blood—expressed these notes with a smile: I yield 
now at your beautiful face.5? 


48 "Mammoletta" may also mean “little child" and, by extension, Cupid; 
see Spear, 565. 


*? Clytie was changed into a heliotrope (in Poussin’ painting represented as 
a New World sunflower), a flower that turns to follow the sun’s path; see 


Ovid, Metamorphoses IV. 268. 
5° Metamorphosed into an anemone; ibid. 111. 510. 


51 Crocus was changed into a flower, usually associated with saffron; the 
“three suppliant tongues” of the next line refers to the shape of the flower; 


ibid. IV. 283. 
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(118) From his deep oblivion, the soft poppy raised his 
vermillion and sleepy head full of marvel, and, on his feet, 
risen anew to emulate the roses, he colored his cheeks the 
finest scarlet, but then, conquered and neglected, he fell 
down from great pain and blushed doubly of shame, 
inflamed by disgrace. 

(127) Not one of the flattering and lascivious group refused 
to offer her a courteous invitation to be admired and 
plucked by her. But the royal girl disdains the vulgar praise 
of the odoriferous people and runs along where the eye of 
spring, shining among the plants, makes merry and smiles, 
the purple one of the meadows, the phoenix of flowers, 
where the rose, beautiful daughter of April, like the young 
virgin and queen resembling her, seated on the thorned 
throne of the green stem, inside the palace of the shady 
hedge, holding up in majesty the sceptre of the flowers, and 
courted all around by the lascivious family of minister 
zephyrs, carries the crown of gold and the cloak of 
crimson. 5? 


Several qualities distinguish this potential source from the 
other examples previously suggested. All the metamorphosed 
flowers except Ajax are mentioned, their appearances related, 
and their legends referred to; the locus is precisely determined 
and extensively described. Perhaps more important, the flowers 
are humanoid; activity and movement are involved as they are 
not in other possible sources. Taken with this, the often 
extraordinary similarity in the ways Poussin and Marino 
describe the appearance and motion of their flower-people (for 
example, Clytie, lines 69ff.) might suggest that Marino's 
"Europa" was the unique literary source for Poussins painting. 
Such a proposal could be supported by the vivid pictorial 
allusions in the poem and the quasi-ekphrastic manner in 
which the entire scene is related.5^ 

Rather than attempt to prove this association, one might 
suggest that the quest for a precise literary source for the 
painting is a misguided effort that in many ways excludes an 
understanding of Poussins own creative and interpretive power. 
The more one studies the various potential sources of the 
paintings iconography, the more evident it becomes that none 
of the ancient or modern examples cited can be a complete 
program. The many subtle but important disparities between 
text and image perhaps indicate that no single literary source 
can be discovered and that the specific interpretation of the 
Flora myth in Poussin’s painting is the artists own. Thus a 
question more germane than “What was Poussin's source?" 
might be "How did Poussin reinterpret the subject?" It is here 
that the relationship between Poussin and Marino becomes 


*? From the blood of Hyacinth’s wound a flower sprang up—on the petals of 
which were written "AI, AI," the lament of Apollo; ibid. x. 217. 


53 Authors translation. 


54 Marinos description of the rape of Europa, which immediately follows 
the "flower scene," clearly relies on Titian's painting of the subject 
(Boston). That Marino introduces the prologue to the rape by noting that 
the scene appeared to be a tapestry might allude to Arachne’s weaving of the 
event in her Ovidian tapestry (Metamorphoses vi. 100) and it provides a 
parallel to Velázquezs inclusion of Titian’s Rape of Europa in tapestry form at 
the rear of his Las Hilanderas (“The Tapestry Weavers") in the Prado. 
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more significant; study of Marinos poetry reveals the author to 
be less a paraphraser of classical myth than an interpreter of it. 
In the “Europa” Marino expands Moschus’ idyll and imbues 
each figure (only briefly described in it) with human 
attributes, desires, and emotions drawn from Ovid.55 Marino 
enriches the description and creates a scene of pastoral beauty 
underscored by human drama. 

Poussin clearly knew Marinos poem but he did not seek to 
illustrate it. His subject was manifestly different from Marino’; 
but, in seeking to broaden Ovid* account of Flora in her 
garden, Poussin drew on Marinos poetry and method to create 
an allegorical representation of spring. Flora is the protagonist 
of the painting, not Europa; and the flowers do not plead to be 
culled by the goddess as in Marino but appear at the 
fragmented moments of their metamorphoses— 
transformations brought about by the presence and activity of 
Flora.56 Marino’ poem probably suggested to Poussin the idea 
of representating the flowers in human form surrounding a 
goddess. But in the choice of flowers to be included in the 
painting it is clear that Poussin decided to modify the 
population of Marino’ garden. The artist chose to exclude 
both non-blossoming plants and any flower that did not have 
human ancestry, and to include every figure from the 
Metamorphoses changed into a flower—even when this creates 
an iconographic paradox, as with Ajax and Hyacinthus, who 
were both transformed into the same botanic entity.57 Poussin’ 
choice of flowers was calculated not only to provide icono- 
graphically appropriate companions for Flora but also to give a 
clear and understandable allegorical representation of the 
regenerative nature of spring. To include plants would be 
inappropriate in an image of Flora, and to paint blossoming 
flowers would not do, since the visual effect would lead a 
viewer to consider the subject simply as a young woman in a 
garden. But by representing particular flowers at the moment 
of their transmogrification from human to floral form, there 
could be little doubt of the subject and meaning of the image. 
Metamorphoses are rebirths, and through the employment of 
Marinos innovative method of describing the flowers in 
Europas meadow Poussin was able not only to represent the 
blossoming of flowers at a single moment (caused, it would 
seem, by Flora) but also to underscore that process through the 
inclusion of the most recognizable and identifiable manifesta- 
tions of floral transformation. With Floras arrival beneath the 


5$ That Marinos poem is a free reworking of the idyll by Moschus has long 
been recognized; as early as 1651 Thomas Stanley entitled his free 
translation of Marinos “Europa” as “Excitations on Moschus.” 


56 In the passage from Ovid's Fasti (quoted above, note 31), Flora states that 
it is she who creates flowers out of mortals. In a short poem by Marino from 
La lira, the flowers of a garden are similarly set into motion by another 
beautiful female: 


Effetti cagionati nei fiori dalla presenza della sua ninfa. 


Ogni prato, ogni fior ride al tuo riso, 
mentre, Elpinia, fra lor mori le piante: 
nel tuo leggiadro aspetto il suo sembiante, 
vago di vagheggiar, scorge Narciso; 
in te si specchia Adon, ch'espresso il viso 
aver di Citerea gli sembra avante; 
e Clizia, quasi volta al suo levante, 
nel sol de’ tuoi begli occhi il guardo ha fiso; 
vinta in bellezza e dal tuo pie’ calcata, 


sign of Taurus, the waters flow again, vines creep over the 
pergola, flowers burst from the cornucopia, and the moribund 
trees sprout new branches. Above the sculptured rape stands 
the herm of Priapus, posted like a silent sentinal, augur of the 
passions of the season. The amorini dance before beginning 
their missions, while blossoms appear from the bodies of 
mortals barren in their wintry, corporeal existence. Poussin 
brilliantly evokes the joys of spring—the season of rebirth, 
rejuvenation, procreation; under the aegis of Flora life begins 
anew. 


III 


The study of Marino’ poetry may prove relevant to Poussin’s 
work in several ways. We have seen how a Marinian invention 
seems to have prompted Poussins conception of the subject 
and its representation in the Realm of Flora. On a more 
fundamental level Poussin can be seen as having created what 
might be termed “visual poetry” in the mode of a pastoral 
elegy, for the painting seems imbued with poetic form and 
subject matter. 

Furthermore, Poussin seems to have read Marinos poetry 
like a mythographic handbook, extracting and incorporating 
visual descriptions of the gods and their legends. What makes 
this use of Marino potentially important for the study of 
Poussins paintings is that the poets mythological sources were 
varied and recondite, and thus through Marino’ fuller retell- 
ing of legend Poussin was often exposed to different, expanded 
conceptions and representations of specific mythological 
themes. Thus, whatever its ultimate “source” may be, the 
inexplicable cloud hovering near Venus and Adonis in the 
painting of that subject at Providence?8 might find its origin, 
or at least parallel, in a related passage by Marino. In the third 
canto of the Adone (1. 153) Venus and Adonis lie together 
after their first amorous encounter. 


Fu cosi stretto il nodo onde s’avinse 
L'aventurosa coppia, e si tenace, 

Che non più forte vite olmo mai strinse, 
Smilace spina, o quercia edra seguace. 
Vaga nube d’argento ambo ricinse, 
Quivi gli scorse e chiuse Amor sagace, 
La cui perfidia vendicando l’onta 

Con mille piaghe una sferzata sconta. 5? 


d'amorosa vergogna il volto tinto 
inchina a te la rosa innamorata. 

Fossi anch'io fiore! e per poter dipinto 
mostrarti, sospirando aura odorata, 
ne le foglie il mio duol, fossi Giacinto! 


Quoted from Marino e i Marinisti, ed. G. G. Ferrero, Milan-Naples, 1954, 1, 
346-41. 


57 It is perhaps for this reason that Marino logically excluded Ajax from his 
garden in the "Europa." Poussin gives Ajax a carnation to avoid confusion 
with Hyacinths homonymous flower. 


58 Blunt, 1966, No. 185. 


3? So close entwining was the knot which bound together the adventurous 
pair, so firm that ne'er more close did vine to elm tree cling, bindweed to 
thorn, or ivy to its oak. A silvery cloud enclosed the twain, and there 
ingenious Love observed and guarded them, whose treachery, avenging 
his disgrace, exacts for his one spanking many wounds. 


Translated by Priest (Marino, Adonis, 80). 
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2 Poussin, Birth of Venus (?). Philadelphia Museum of Art, George W. Elkins Collection 


Similarly, one can point to a description in the Adone of a 
vase decorated with a representation of the Birth of Venus as 
correlative or perhaps additional evidence that the much- 
disputed Neptune and Amphitrite (Fig. 2) does indeed represent 
a birth or triumph of Venus and that Marino was aware of 
some of the more obscure classical sources proposed for the 
paintings iconography. °° 


Vedresti per lo liquido elemento 
Nuotar la spuma gravida e feconda, 
Poscia in oro cangiarsi il molle argento 
E farsi chioma inanellata e bionda. 

La bionda chioma incatenando il vento 
Serpeggia e si rincrespa emula a l’onda. 


60 Blunt, 1966, No. 167. A series of articles on the iconography of this 
painting appeared during the 1960's in the Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes: Frank H. Sommer, "Poussin ‘Triumph of Neptune and 
Amphitrite’: A Re-Identification," xxiv, 1961, 323-27; Michael Levey, 
“Poussins ‘Neptune and Amphitrite’ at Philadelphia: A Re-Identification 


Eccon spunta la fronte a poco a poco, 
Già l’acque a’ duo begli occhi ardon di foco. 


O meraviglia, e trasformar si scorge 

In bianche membra alfin la bianca spuma. 
Novo sol da l’Egeo si leva e sorge, 

Che '| mar tranquilla e l'aria intorno alluma. 
Sol di beltà, ch'altrui conforto porge 

E dolcemente l'anime consuma; 

Cosi Venere bella al mondo nasce, 

Un bel nicchio ha per cuna, alghe per fasca. 


Mentre col piè rosato e rugiadoso 
Il vertice del mar calca sublime, 


Rejected," xxvi, 1963, 359-360; Charles Dempsey, “Poussins Marine Venus 
at Philadelphia: A Re-Identification Accepted,” xxviii, 1965, 338-343; 
Charles Dempsey, “The Textual Sources of Poussin Marine Venus in 
Philadelphia," xxix, 1966, 438-442; Frank H. Sommer, "Quaestiones 
disputae: Poussins Venus at Philadelphia," XXXI, 1968, 440-44. 
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E con l'eburnea man del flutto ondoso 
Da l'auree trecce il salso umor s'esprime; 
Gli abitator del pelago spumoso 

Lascian le case lor palustri ed ime, 

E fan, sequendo il lor ceruleo duce, 
Festivi ossequii a l'amorosa luce. 


Palemon, d'un delfino il curvo tergo 
Preme vezzoso e pargoletto auriga, 

E balestrando un fuggitivo mergo 

Fende i solchi del mar per torta riga. 
Quanti tritoni han sotto l'onde albergo, 
Altri accoppiati in mansueta biga 

Tiran pian pian la conca, ov'ella nacque, 
Altri per altro affar travaglian l'acque. 


Chi de l'obliquo corno a gonfie gote 

Fa buccinar la rauca voce al cielo; 

Chi per sottrarla al sol che la percote 
Le stende intorn al crin serico velo; 
Chi volteggiando con lascive rote 

Le regge innanzi adamantino gelo, 

E perchè solo in sua beltà s'appaghi, 
Ne fa lucido specchio a gli occhi vaghi. 


Né di scherzar anch'elle infran costoro 
Del gran padre Nereo lascian le figlie, 
Ch'accolte in lieto e sollazzevole coro 
Cantano a suon di pettini e cocchiglie; 
E porgendo le van succino ed oro, 
Candide perle e porpore vermiglie. 

Si fatto stuol per l'umida campagna 

La riceve, la guida e l'accompagna.! 


Although Marinos description of the vase could almost serve 


$! Adone 111 135-140; translated by Priest (Marino, Adonis, 138-39), as 


follows: 


There through the liquid element you see at first the pregnant, fertile 
foam afloat, and thence the silver, changing into gold and forming into 
tresses of blond hair. Those lovely tresses captivate the wind, and toss and 
curl, thus emulating waves. Then, lo, the forehead rises gradually; and 
now the waters burn with two fair eyes. 


Oh, marvel! One beholds the candid foam transform to lovely limbs of 
gleaming white. A new sun rises from the Aegean Sea which brightens 
sea and the surrounding air; a sun of beauty which will comfort men and 
likewise sweetly will consume our souls; this is fair Venus born into the 
world, a conch for cradle, seaweed for her drapes. 


Now while with roseate and dewy feet sublime she treads the vertex of the 
wave, and with her ivory hand she brushes off the briny damp that 
sparkles on her hair, the denizens of the foamy palaces depart their deep 
and marshy dwelling place, and following their great, cerulean lord 
[Neptune], they render homage to the amorous light. 


Palemon a frolic coachman came, astride a graceful dolphin's curving 
back, and darting like a fugitive sea bird, he cleaves the furrows on his 
twisting course. A host of tritons, dwelling ‘neath the waves, all ranged 
in pairs to form a gentle team, slowly draw the conch where she was born, 
while some on other duties churn the foam. 


Here one with curving horn, his cheeks puffed out, trumpets its raucous 
voice to heavens vault; here one, to shield the goddess from the sun, 
streams out a silken veil above her head; and one, careening far on 
wanton wheels, drives there as over adamantine ice; and since the sun so 
revels in her charm, he makes a mirror for her lovely eyes. 


as an ekphrasis for Poussin's picture, here again the basic 
conception of the painting and the employment of certain 
allusions to clearly non-Marinian literature (notably the 
stormy cloud from Lucretius?) proscribe a consideration of 
this passage as a text for Poussin’s painted illustration. Yet the 
remarkably similar representations of the scene indicate that 
the artist might well have had Marino in mind when 
composing the painting or, related to this contention, that 
Poussins reading of Marino led him to seek out some of the 
antecedent sources that Marino employed. The appearance of 
the figure of Palemon (which derives visually from Raphael’s 
Galatea but textually from Apuleius$?) may serve as one of 
many examples, for that little god appears prominently on 
Marinos vase. What remains of paramount importance is that 
of the various ways to evoke or "reconstruct" the image of 
Venus on the sea—employing a combination, association, and 
assimilation of the many literary renderings of the scene— 


Poussin has utilized one essentially identical with that of 
Marino. 64 


The intention of this study has been to indicate that the 
poetry of Giambattista Marino was of more importance to 
Poussin than we usually assume. Some of the suggestions are 
speculative, but they may demonstrate that further study is 
warranted. That Marino was still a strong presence for Poussin 
several years after his arrival in Rome is manifest in his desire 
to honor and memorialize him as the laureate poet in the 
Parnassus (Madrid, Prado).95 It is perhaps in these early 
Roman years that Marinos impact on Poussin can best be 
studied. How powerfully, how long, and in what ways Marino 
influenced Poussin is an issue that merits scholarly attention. 


[Metropolitan Museum of Art] 


The daughters of great father Nereus cease not to sport and dance among 
the rest, who gathered in a gray and charming choir, sing to the sound of 
plectrum and the lyre; they offer gifts of amber and bright gold, of whitest 
pearls and deep vermilion cloth. Thus o'er the fields of ocean such a band 
receives her, guides her, and accompanies her. 


*? On Lucretius’s description of Venus in the beginning of De rerum natura, 
see Sommers two articles and Dempsey’s second contribution (cited in note 


60 above). 
63 Sommer, "Poussin5 ‘Triumph,’ " 324-25. 


64 A further, but more tenuous similarity may exist between Marino and 
Poussin in the case of Poussins Diana and Endymion at Detroit (Blunt, 1966, 
No. 149). The iconographic problems of this picture have been judiciously 
summarized by Francis Dowley in his "The Iconography of Poussin’ Painting 
Representing Diana and Endymion," Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, XXXVI, 1973, 305-318. Although the subject of the Detroit picture 
seems correctly understood, it is interesting to note how Marino treated a 
similarly described encounter between a divine goddess and her mortal 
lover. In the third canto of the Adone a long passage is devoted ro the initial 
meeting of Venus and Adonis (111.61—140). Venus disguises herself as Diana, 
taking with her all the requisite hunting gear, as well as two dogs and an 
identifying moon for her forehead. She comes across the sleeping Adonis 
and, prompted by Cupid, kisses him awake. Adonis wonders who or what 
this lady before him might be; after continuing the masquerade for some 
time, Venus reveals her true identity. Adonis is greatly taken with the 
goddess and, gazing up into her eyes, delivers a long speech declaring and 
pleading his love. 


*5 Blunt, 1966, No. 129; Erwin Panofsky, A Mythological Painting by Poussin 
in the Nationalmuseum, Stockholm, Stockholm, 1960, 51f. 
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Giambattista Marino, “Europa,” lines 1-149 
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In quella parte a punto 
de l'anno giovinetto, 
che ’l sol con dolce e temperato raggio 
scioglie in liquida fuga ai pigri fiumi 


. dai ceppi di cristallo il piè d'argento; 


e l'aure tepidette 

genitrici di fiori, 

gravide di virtù maschia e feconda, 

figliando van de’ coloriti parti 

gli odorati concetti; 

la pittrice del mondo, 

dico l'alma Natura, 

miniando le piagge 

di verde e perso e di vermiglio e rancio, 

parea ritrar volesse 

ne' fior le stelle, e ne la terra il cielo; 

e de la gran maestra 

i pennelli e i colori 

eran aure e rugiade, erbette e fiori; 

quando al fresco discesa 

del bel mattin su la Sidonia riva 

con le compagne sue, secondo l'uso, 

del gran re de' Fenici era la figlia. 

Qui lungo i salsi flutti, 

quasi di turco drappo aureo lavoro, 

O serica testura 

d'etiopica tela, 

era trapunto in mille guise un prato, 

e qui peró che insieme 

l'allettavano a prova 

l'odor de'fiori e ’l mormorio de l'acque, 

con la schiera seguace il pié ritenne. 

Avea ciascuna in man di vario intaglio 

da ricettare i fior vago canestro, 

ma la vergine altera 

era scelta a portar càlato d'oro, 

del gran fabro di Lenno alta fatica. 
Spaziando sen giva 

per la stagion fiorita 

la bella giovinetta, 

desiosa d'ordire 

ghirlande e serti a le dorate chiome; 

e con la man di latte 

scegliendo ad uno ad uno 

fra le tenere gemme i piü bei fregi, 


se ne colmava il grembo, e '| grembo colmo 


tutto vuotava poi ne l'aureo vaso. 
Sotto il bel pié ridea 

tutto il popol de' fiori, 

e si come a lor dea, chini e devoti, 

movendo tra se stessi 

ambiziose gare, 

quasi d'arabi incensi 

le fean de' propri odor votive offerte. 
L'immortale amaranto, 

vago d'esser reciso 

da la nova d'Amor Parca innocente, 

parea da man si bella amar la morte. 
Il pieghevole acanto 

a l'edra ed a la vite 

invidió le braccia, 

per far tenacemente 

a cotanta beltà dolce catena. 
La gentil mammoletta 

dal caro peso oppressa 

di quelle vaghe piante, 

d'amoroso pallor tinta la guancia, 
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POUSSIN AND MARINO 


tramorti di dolcezza in braccio a l'erba. 
Clizia d'Apollo amante, 

per meglio vagheggiar de le due luci 

il gemino levante, 

levossi alta in sul 'l gambo e fu veduta 

in un con le viole 

a lei girarsi e ribellarsi al Sole. 
L'innamorato giglio, 

iride de la terra, 

umidetto di brine, 

al lamp de' begli occhi 

più pomposo divenne: accrebbe in vista 

del bianco seno e de' cerulei lumi 

il candido il candore, 

il cilestro il colore. 
Il lieto fiordaliso 

languì d'amor soavemente anch'egli, 

sospirò lagrimoso, 

lagrimò sospiroso, e fur rugiade 

le lagrimette, i sospiretti odori. 
Il leggiadro narciso, 

sazio omai di specchiarsi 

nel fonte lusinghiero, 

si fea specchio il bel volto, ed invaghito 

di sì rara beltà col proprio esempio 

le 'nsegnava a fuggir l'acque omicide. 
Il vago e biondo croco 

mandando fuor de le purpuree labra 

odoriferi accenti, 

con tre lingue di foco 

supplice la pregava 

per grazia a córlo ed a raccórlo in seno. 
Il canuto ligustro, 

che qual minuta stella 

imabiancando de l'orto il verde tetto 

emulo del celeste 

segnava in esso un bel sentier di latte, 

fatto stella cadente, 

precipitó dal suo fiorito cielo, 

e di candidi fiocchi 

tempestó lievemente il prato erboso. 
Il giacinto vezzoso, 

libro della natura, 

ne' fogli de le foglie 

già cancellata degli antichi lai 

la pietosa scrittura, 

tutto per man d'amore 

lineato a caratteri di sangue, 

espresse queste note in sorriso: 

Io cedo al tuo bel viso. 
Il papavero molle 

alzó dal grave oblio, 

colmo di meraviglia, 

la sua vermiglia e sonnacchiosa testa, 

e 'n piè risorto ad emular le rose 

di fina grana imporporò le gote; 

ma poi vinto e negletto 

per gran doglia ricadde, e doppiamente 

arrossì di vergogna, arse di scorno. 
Alcun non fu di quella 

adulatrice e lascivetta schiera 

non le fesse di sé cortese invito. 

Ma la real fanciulla 

sdegna i plausi vulgari 

de la plebe odorata, e corre solo 

dove festeggia e ride 

folgorando tra l’erba 

l'occhio di Primavera, 

la porpora de’ prati, 

la fenice de' fiori, ove la rosa, 

bella figlia d'aprile, 
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140. sì come a lei sembiante 


145. 


verginella e reina, 

dentro la reggia de l'ombrosa siepe, 
su lo spinoso trono 

del verde cespo assisa, 

de’ fior lo scettro in maestà sostiene, 
e corteggiata intorno 

da lasciva famiglia 

di zefirl ministri, 


porta d'or la corona e d'ostro il manto. 
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On Velázquez and the Liberal Arts™ 
Mary Crawford Volk 


Among all of Velázquezs works, certainly the extraordinary 
picture now known as Las Meninas represents the artists most 
personal statement about himself. The inclusion in it of his 
own portrait—the single secure example of a self-image in his 
entire production—would alone support the claim. The 
physical location of the depicted scene also projects a personal 
realm. Although perhaps not understandable as the artists 
studio in a strict sense, the room shown nonetheless certainly 
refers to the palace interior in which Velázquez lived and 
worked (Fig. 1).! Velázquez portrays himself in the act of 
painting; he stands behind a group of figures who are ranged 
around the Infanta Margarita, youngest daughter of Philip IV 
and first offspring of his second queen, Mariana of Austria 
(Fig. 2). The huge canvas on which Velázquez apparently 
works, angled at the left of the space and only incompletely 
visible, is turned away from the spectator. The subject of the 
painting in progress on its surface therefore remains undis- 
closed. A number of other paintings, two on the rear wall and 
at least six more on the right wall, constitute the only visible 
physical adornment of the high chamber containing the 
group. There is also a rectangular mirror hanging on the rear 
wall, but otherwise the room is unfurnished, without statuary 
or any kind of floor covering. 

But as if in contradiction of its barrenness, the room is 
populated with very important people. Taken together, they 
are perhaps the most selective courtly gathering ever depicted. 
Their names have been known for some time.? In addition to 
Velázquez himself and the Infanta, seven other people are 


* Part of the material presented here was originally discovered in 
connection with research on my doctoral dissertation, "Vicencio Carducho 
and Seventeenth-Century Castilian Painting," Yale University, 1973. I wish 
to thank Professor George Kubler for his encouragement then, and also 
Professor Egbert Haverkamp-Begemann, who did much to inspire me to 
study 17th-century art. For their kindness in reading this study in an earlier 
draft form, I am indebted to Professors Kubler and Begemann, and also to 
Jonathan Brown, Juergen Schulz, Kermit Champa, and Alan Trueblood. My 
work abroad has been facilitated by too many people to list here, but special 
thanks must go to Don Miguel Bordonau, former Director of the Archivo de 
Protocolos in Madrid. He, and his staff, turned the tedious search for 
documents into a delightful adventure. I am grateful as well to the staff of 
the Archivo de la Villa and the Archivo de Palacio, Madrid, and the 
Archivio di Stato, Florence. The Director and staff of the Prado were also 
most generous with their time and facilities. 


N.B. A bibliography of frequently cited sources appears at the end of this 
article. 


! No exact identification of the room depicted in the picture with a specific 
chamber in the royal palace at Madrid can be made; cf. F Iñiguez Almech, 
Casas reales y jardines de Felipe II, Madrid, 1952, 98; G. Kubler, “Three 
Remarks on the Meninas,” Art Bulletin, xiviit, 1966, 212. The content of 
the picture, however, surely implies a studio situation in the broad sense. Y. 
Bottineau, “L’Alcazar de Madrid et l'inventaire de 1686. Aspects de la court 
de Espagne au XVII siecle," Bulletin hispanique, 1viti, 1958, 450-51, identifies 
the room with the pieza principal del cuarto bajo del príncipe, a chamber on the 
first floor of the palace originally part of the apartments of Prince Baltasar 
Carlos, but which was used as a workshop by the court painter after the 
Princes death in 1646. The room was not where Velázquez actually lived in 
1656, since he had been given a residence in August of 1655 in another part 
of the palace complex, the Casa del Tesoro; cf. Iñiguez Almech, “La Casa 


present. All of them must be understood as intimate members 
of the palace retinue. Palomino, writing only several decades 
after Velázquez painted the picture in 1656, felt able with 
complete certainty to identify by name each of the figures but 
one. His identifications have rightly been honored by modern 
scholars without exception, based as they were on information 
from Juan de Alfaro, a pupil of Velazquez’, as well as probable 
personal acquaintance with at least some of the individuals 
portrayed.? 

José Nieto, the aposentador, or chamberlain, to the Queen, 
stands silhouetted in the open doorway at the very rear of the 
room (Fig. 3). Nieto had been in the intimate service of the 
Queen for more than twenty years by this time, having risen 
through a series of lesser palace appointments. His duties as 
aposentador were augmented by those of tapicero mayor in 1666, 
and he remained in the post until his death in 1685.* His 
figure, poised watchfully on the stairs within the doorway, 
clearly is one of the secondary foci of the picture. The 
compositional emphasis is entirely appropriate: Nieto’ high 
rank as a courtier deserved emphasis in a gathering where his 
duties as chamberlain were by no means symbolic. The 
personal comfort of the Queen as well as that of the Infanta 
were directly in his charge. 

The luminous, enchanting Infanta Margarita, the principal 
compositional focus of the picture, stands gazing directly out 
from the center of the figural group (Fig. 4). Encompassed by 
the watchful gaze of Nieto, she is the object of graceful 
attention from the two beautiful young noblewomen who flank 


del Tesoro, Velázquez y las obras reales," Varia Velazquefia, 1, Madrid, 1960, 
654—660. A good case can be made for this identification, since the cuarto 
del príncipe, as shown in contemporary plans of the palace, possessed all the 
features of the chamber shown in Las Meninas except the doorway and short 
flight of stairs where Nieto stands. If this feature is admitted as a pictorial 
invention, the room in which Velázquez shows himself painting possessed 
strong associations with the royal family indeed, and the space carries 
profound implications for the content of the picture. 


2 F J. Sánchez Cantón, Las Meninas y sus personajes, Barcelona, 1947, 
embellishes the original identifications made by Antonio Palomino y 
Velasco early in the 18th century. Palominos Museo pictórico, where the 
discussion appears, although published only in 1715-1724, was by his own 
admission composed earlier (Palomino, ed. Aguilar, Madrid, 1947, 5). 


3 Alfaro was a Cordoban painter who worked with Velázquez at Madrid 
during the fifties, and is acknowledged by Palomino as one of his sources (p. 
1002). J. A. Céan Bermüdez, Diccionario histórico, Madrid, 1800, Iv, 30-31, 
indicates that Palomino himself was at court after 1680. Since, for example, 
José Nieto, the chamberlain who appears at the rear in Las Meninas, died in 
1685, Palomino could have known him personally. 


4 Palomino identifies him by name and office (p. 921). His post of 
aposentador to the Queen was vacated by his death on 27 July 1685; he had 
been promoted to the lesser office of guarda de damas on 2 June 1636, and 
later acquired duties of tapicero mayor to the Queen on 15 April 1666, while 
acting as aposentador (Archivo de Palacio, Madrid, Felipe IV, Casa, Legs. 
624, 632). This corrects certain dates given in Sánchez Cantón, Las 
Meninas, 19, and also removes any connection between Nieto and the 
Queens tapestry works in 1656, an alleged reason for his inclusion in the 
gathering; cf. M. Kahr, "Velázquez and Las Meninas,” Art Bulletin, LVI, 
1975, 242. 
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her. These meninas, or young handmaidens, were adolescent 
daughters of courtiers and members of a group of meninas in 
the Queens retinue whose special duties included safeguarding 
the well-being of the royal princesses. Doña Maria Agustina, 
daughter of Don Diego Sarmiento, appears kneeling, offering 
a vessel of water to the Princess. Gracefully inclined on 
Margarita’ other side is Doña Isabel de Velasco, daughter of 
Don Bernardino López de Ayala y Velasco, Conde de 
Fuensalida. Both girls are striking in their loveliness, 
especially so in the attitudes of gentle solicitude they have 
assumed toward the Infanta. Both older than she by perhaps 
some ten years, they are actually less her companions than her 
attendants, or devotees. Margarita appears as a little golden 
goddess, adorable and adored, perfect in her blonde radiance. 
Her figure combines at once the innocence and purity of young 
childhood with the dignified bearing of her royal station. 
Velázquez brilliantly invests her form with the promise of 
fullblown regality it will fulfill only a decade later. 

To the extreme right and slightly in front of Margarita 
appear her only real playmates at court. The figure playfully 
touching the back of the drowsing mastiff, seemingly a little 
boy, is Nicolasito Pertusato, one of the several male dwarfs at 
court. Next to him stands the dramatically deformed figure of 
Mari Bárbola, one of the female dwarfs in the palace 
entourage. She too was a dependent in the Queens household 
where she was fed, finely clothed, and cared for.” Together 
with the sleepy dog, this group might be understood as the 
“pets” of the Infanta. Another pair of figures, standing in the 
shadowy, middle ground at the right of the room, is also 
directly related to the Queen's retinue. An unnamed 
gentleman, in the role of a guarda de damas, stands as escort to 
Doña Marcela de Ulloa. Doña Marcela wears a nun’ habit to 
denote her recent widowhood, but her actual position was that 
of lady-in-waiting to the Queen.® Her presence clearly implied 
that of the Queens, and it also completes the roster of 
essential staff members in attendance upon her daughter. 

As a group, then, all of these people are members of the 


S Sánchez Cantón, Las Meninas, discusses the meaning of the word, of 
Portuguese origin. The meninas of the Queen possessed a counterpart in the 
meninos of the King' household; both groups were maintained as regular, 
salaried members of the palace retinue throughout the century (Archivo de 


Palacio, Madrid, Felipe IV, Casa, Leg. 646.) 


Typically, both girls were daughters of prominent Castilian aristocratic 
houses. Both meninas and meninos customarily, at the proper age, moved 
into the court positions of damas and gentilhombres, respectively. 


7 J. Moreno- Villa, Locos, enanos, negros y niños palaciegos, Mexico, 1939, 
66-67, 125-130. On the specific kinds of dwarfism these figures show, see E. 
Tietze-Conrat, Dwarfs and Jesters in Art, London, 1957, with refinements in 
Kahr, "Las Meninas," 242-43. 


8 Sánchez Cantón, Las Meninas, 15. 


? The literature on the picture does not note that the palace retinue 
included two distinct staffs, that of the King and that of the Queen. 
Considerable documentation on the palace employees in the Archivo de 
Palacio, Madrid, and the Archivo General de Simancas, Simancas, 
demonstrates that two entirely distinct sets of retainers were maintained. 
The practice seems to have originated (in the Habsburg house) with Charles 
V, although it was apparently revised somewhat by Philip II in 1575 
(Archivo de Palacio, Cajas 49, 50). The point is important for the content 
of Las Meninas. Velázquez himself is the only figure present who was not 
identified with the Queen's retinue. To anyone in the 17th century at 
Madrid, the courtly gathering would clearly have represented a very 


courtly household and they also form a very particular division 
of it: the Queen's most intimate entourage. They were 
appointed and maintained by her, and they are shown 
appropriately, engaged in one of the fundamental duties of her 
household: ministering to her offspring.? 

From this standpoint the reflected images of Margarita’s 
parents, Philip and Mariana, in the mirror on the rear wall 
assume a special significance (Fig. 5). Clearly implying the 
presence of the King and Queen in the space in front of the 
Infanta, the mirror images add a familial context to the 
gathering.!° Velázquez has portrayed himself in the company 
of the royal family. And, although he clearly draws attention 
to his courtly office of aposentador mayor, or head chamberlain, 
to the King by showing the great key that symbolized the office 
at his waist, he emphatically displays himself as a painter at 
work. 

Recently, certain scholars have directed attention to the 
meaning of VelázquezS portrayal of himself in such illustrious 
company. Tolnay in 1949, Kubler in 1966, and Kahr in 1975 all 
have written from the conviction that Las Meninas includes a 
subtle proclamation of the nobility of painting.!! Although 
supporting their arguments on different grounds, each author 
concluded that the picture represents Velazquez’ assertion of 
painting as essentially a liberal art, as distinct from mere 
craftsmanship. Kubler first introduced into the discussion a 
possible pictorial source, a miniature done around 1570 by 
Hans Mielich of Munich. Conceding the unlikelihood that 
Velázquez had ever seen the miniature, Kubler offered it only 
as a type of precedent for the depiction of a courtly gathering 
in an interior: "The concert portrayed by Hans Mielich, and 
the act of painting performed by Velázquez, are both pictures 
of performances in progress. Both are court scenes, defined as 
such by the implied presence of the monarch facing several of 
his courtiers. In both the Netherlandish space of the room 
funnels into a diminutive perspective echappée at the rear." '? 
Madlyn Kahr has recently adduced as Velázquez ' chief 
inspiration a Flemish pictorial tradition emergent in Antwerp 


particular group indeed, resonant with associations of the young Queen 
Mariana, Philips second wife of only six years. On the etiquette governing 
the Queen’ household, see D. de la Válgoma, Norma y ceremonia de las reinas 


de la Casa de Austria, Madrid, 1958. 


!? Much opinion has accumulated on the significance of the reflected 
images of the monarchs. Carl Justis idea that Velázquez used a mirror to 
capture the image of himself painting a double portrait of the King and 
Queen, long an influential view that promoted notions of the picture's 
"impressionism," was challenged by J. A. Emmens, "Les Menines de 
Velázquez: Miroir des princes pour Philippe IV," Nederlands Kunsthistorisch 
Jaarboek, xii, 1961, 52-53. It is one of the few of Emmenss points accepted 
by Kahr, "Las Meninas,” who maintained that the mirror reflection was 
Velázquez's way of showing the presence of the King, in order that his 
ultimate goal in the picture, that of proclaiming the social status of the 
painter, could be given ". . . official ratification . . . evidence that the King 
himself sanctioned it" (p. 243). B. Mestre Fiol, in "El Espejo Referencial en 
la Pintura de Velázquez," Traza y baza, 11, 1973, 15-36, and 111, 1973, 75-100, 
has stressed Velázquez penchant for such a pictorial device, already present 
in the early bodegones. 

!! C. de Tolnay, “Velazquez’ Las Hilanderas and Las Meninas,” 212-14; Kahr, 
"Las Meninas," 227 and 240-43. Jonathan Brown, in a paper delivered at 
the Detroit meeting of the College Art Association in Januarv 1974, also 
advanced this idea. 


!? Kubler, “Three Remarks," 212. 
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Velázquez, Las Meninas. Madrid, Museo del Prado (photo: Prado) 
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2 Detail of self-portrait in Las Meninas 


early in the seventeenth century, in which galleries of 
collectors or cabinets d'amateurs are depicted: 


It by no means detracts from our appreciation of Las Meninas 
to acknowledge that even in this masterpiece Velázquez 
conformed to artistic practice of the time in which he 
produced it. Always alert to existing art, he drew on and 
adapted a tradition that shared the aims he had in mind and 
provided a suitable compositional pattern for the picture he 
was planning. It was the precedent of Flemish gallery 
pictures that lay behind his conception. ? 


In a lengthy discussion of Flemish tradition, Kahr includes at 
least one example that Velázquez knew: David Tenierss5 little 
picture of The Archduke Leopold William in His Picture Gallery in 
Brussels, sent by the Archduke to Philip IV and in Madrid by 
1653.!* Teniers was a leading painter of the gallery picture 
genre. As Kahr points out, the picture sent to Madrid is typical 
of both Tenierss own approach to the gallery picture and the 
essential features that typified the genre in general. Chief 
among these is the praise of art collections, and their 


!? Kahr, "Las Meninas,” 229. The author discusses examples of this 
tradition by Frans Francken II, Willem van Haecht II, and especially David 
leniers Il (pp. 230-39). The tradition itself was isolated by S. 
Speth-Holterhoff, Les Peintres flamands de cabinets d' amateurs au XVIIe siècle, 
Brussels, 1957. Its sources have been brilliantly discussed by Matthias 





) Detail of José Nieto in Las Meninas 


collectors and curators, by making them the principal subject 
of a painting. Invariably, the collection is displayed lavishly on 
the walls throughout an interior in which—as in the Madrid 
the figure of the collector and some of his advisors are 





picture 
often shown. And, an important point, just as often the figure 
of the court artist responsible for the collection is included. 
The Madrid picture is an excellent example of the genre: 
leniers appears, holding a print, next to the figure of the 
Count of Fuensaldafia, one of his patrons at the Brussels court. 
The painter is shown as the intimate and even the social equal 
of the others in the room. When, as in this case, such pictures 
were given to relatives and friends of the collector, they served 
as advertisements of his cultivated taste as well as his 
prosperity. And surely, as Kahr argues, they also redounded to 
the credit of the court artist associated with the collection. !5 

It seems safe to assume that Velázquez was aware of the 
picture by Teniers, newly arrived from Brussels. Indeed, it 
might be argued that Velázquez was especially aware of it, since 
it probably arrived during or soon after his second scjourn in 
Italy, and almost exactly at the time he was appointed 


Winner, Die Quellen der Pictura-Allegorien in gemalten Bildergalerien des 17. 


Jahrhunderts zu Antwerpen, Ph.D. diss., Cologne, 1957. 


'4 Kahr, "Las Meninas,” 238, fig. 13. The picture is now in the Prado. 
Ibid DIR 





4 Detail of Infanta Margarita in Las Meninas 


aposentador mayor to the King.'® This post made the artist not 
only chief steward of the King’s personal comfort, but also 
curator of all “objects of wood” in the palace, including the 
painting collection.!? And yet, despite his perhaps even 
intimate familiarity with Teniers’ picture, Velázquez produced 
a painting in 1656 that differs in essentials from the gallery 
picture tradition Teniers represented. Las Meninas certainly 
demonstrates the noble status and inspired talent of the 
painter and his profession, but the demonstration is presented 
in ways that substantially diverge from the Flemish tradition 
and, instead, bear eloquent and subtle testimony to Velazquez’ 
own milieu at Madrid. 

Perhaps the spatial situation of his masterpiece is Velazquez’ 


!6 The picture was seen in Madrid in 1653 by Lázaro Diaz del Valle (cited in 
Maitres flamands du XVIle siècle du Prado et de collections privées espagnoles, 
exh. cat., Brussels, Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts, 1975, 140, No. 39), as 
Kahr points out (Velázquez. New York, Harper & Row, 1976, 158) in a 
reprint of her article cited above. Velázquez had returned to Madrid from his 
second Italian trip by June of 1651; he was named to the post of aposentador 
on 16 February 1652 and sworn in on 8 March. The much-quoted documents 
of this appointment are in the Archivo de Palacio, Madrid; their texts are 
printed accurately in G. Cruzada Villaamil, Anales de la vida y de las obras de 
Velázquez, Madrid, 1885, 182-83. 

!7 Velázquez office of aposentador, or head chamberlain, was an important 
one in the palace staff and remained unchanged during the period in regard 
to its basic duties, which chiefly involved the personal well-being of the 
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5 Detail of King Philip and Queen Mariana in Las Meninas 


greatest debt to the Flemish tradition.'* The high-vaulted 
interior, with its brilliant perspectival recession, is an 
environment wholly without precedent in Velazquezs oeuvre 
(Fig. 1). The window wall at the right, so important to a 
definition of the depth of the room, and even the open 
doorway at the rear are elements that recur in the Flemish 
gallery pictures. In a broad sense, Velázquezs notion of 
depicting a courtly assemblage in this kind of space may have 
been inspired by Teniers's little picture or a comparable 
example by another artist. But Las Meninas conspicuously 
the 





lacks the central feature of the Flemish pictures 
extended, crowded display of works of art belonging to the 
collector. Although Velázquez does show a number of paintings 


King, both at Madrid and when travelling. The office was defined by 
Charles V as early as 1545, elaborated under Philip Il in 1562, and examined 
although not changed during the extended reforms of palace etiquette 
ordered by Philip IV in 1647-1651. An official report written on 17 July 1817 
conveniently surveys the history of the post and offers a "noticia de sus 
funciones" (Archivo de Palacio, Sección Administrativa, Leg. 631). 


18 Kubler, "Three Remarks," 212, called attention to the 

Netherlandish space of the room." Kahr argues for a much fuller dependence 
by Velázquez on the Flemish tradition, noting that “. . . the room setting as 
a whole is one of these features." Other features were the image of the 
sovereign, the visitors of high rank, and the presence of the artist himself 


(p. 240). 
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on the walls, they are with two exceptions so dimly revealed 
that they cannot be identified.!? And by no means does their 
disposition in the room approximate the teeming profusion of 
objects invariably shown in the Flemish examples. In this 
regard, and the point is a central one, Las Meninas cannot be 
considered to fulfill the major condition of a gallery picture. 
And it might be added that Velázquez surely was in a position 
to paint such a picture had he chosen to: the collection of 
paintings in the royal palace at Madrid had been accumulating 
since Charles V had sponsored Titian, and was among the two 
or three richest in Europe at the time. Indeed, it might be 
contended that the very age and prestige of the Spanish 
collection minimized the need to extol it in the Flemish 
manner. Ín any event, it cannot be convincingly argued that, 
like Teniers, Velázquez intended Las Meninas primarily to 
promote the picture gallery of his monarch. 

Velázquez concentrates the artistic brilliance of his mature 
style on the articulation of the figural group in space. As 
indicated above, they are not a random group of courtiers, but 
a highly select assemblage. Yet close scrutiny of the disposition 
of the attendant figures relative to the figure of the Infanta 
strongly suggests that the familial context is meant to recall 
traditional depictions of another exalted grouping, that of the 
Holy Family. The solicitous gestures and attitudes of the 
meninas, in particular, recall similarly disposed attendant 
figures in images of the sacred theme, especially those in an 
Adoration setting (Fig. 6).?° Nor should this allusion be in any 
way surprising, since Philip and Mariana, like all monarchs in 
the seventeenth century, ruled by divine right. Unlike other 
heads of state during the period, however, the Spanish 
monarchs considered themselves the principal defenders of the 
true faith. And indeed they were: Spain was the only nation in 
Europe at the time to unite Church and State completely. 
Regardless of the unfavorable judgments history may have 
formed of their reign, the divine authority of the King and 
Queen was no romantic myth to the seventeenth-century 


!? The exceptions, as is well known, are the two pictures hanging on the 
rear wall above the mirror. Palomino first indicated that they were based on 
Rubensian models, depicting themes from Ovid' Metamorphoses (p. 921). 
Sánchez Cantón identified the two subjects as Minerva Punishing Arachne, 
on the left, and Apollo's Victory over Marsyas, on the right, and refined 
Palomino’ observation: the pictures were actually painted by Juan Bautista 
del Mazo, Velazquez’s son-in-law, and were part of a series of copies he had 
done after Rubens’s compositions which the Fleming had been commis- 
sioned to do as a decorative ensemble for Philip IV’ hunting lodge, the 
Torre de la Parada, in 1636-1640. The original oil sketches by Rubens are 
now in the Virginia Museum, Richmond, Virginia, and the Musée Royale 
des Beaux-Arts, Brussels; cf. Sánchez Cantón, Las Meninas, 2nd ed., 
Barcelona, 1952, 14. 


20 This pictorial tradition, especially showing the Adoration of the Magi, 
enjoyed particular favor in Spain during the period. Philip IV had acquired 
Rubens’ highly influential example, for instance, painted about 1609 and 
now in the Prado, which had amplified the concept of adoring worshippers 
to include a great throng of men and animals. Velazquez’s own treatment of 
the subject, datable to 1619, and now also in the Prado, also takes this form, 
although on a far more restrained scale. Velázquez’ particular familiarity 
and pictorial fondness for the gestural vocabulary associated with courtly 
deference or adoration can be realized from the number of occasions on 
which he employed it: the Adoration of 1619 offers its earliest exposition, but 
it reappears, with changing inflections, in Los Borrachos of ca. 1629, and the 


Spaniard. Their portraits were never given a monetary value 
during the official inventories of the period, for example, ". . . 
por ser de personas reales. . . ."?! 

Velázquez seems to have arranged the familial context to 
imply a conflation of it with another telling theme, in addition 
to that of the Adoration. Given the Infanta as the principal 
focus of the picture and her mothers presence implied in the 
space before her, the central elements of a mother and child 
theme are present. Vel4zquez’ figure, with implements at hand 
and a picture in progress, contributes a secondary focus to this 
grouping. These motifs occur together in the sacred pictorial 
tradition, particularly rich during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, of Saint Luke Painting the Virgin.?? Although 
perhaps its most familiar example today is the picture of about 
1435 associated with Rogier van der Weyden (Fig. 7), the 
subject was current in Spain and certainly known tc Velázquez 
in at least a variant form produced at Madrid around 1630 (Fig. 
8). Saint Luke, as the patron saint of painters, was the 
Christian contribution to the ancient tradition of Apelles.?? 
From their medieval origins onward, painters' guilds invoked 
Lukes patronage. Velázquez became a member of such a guild 
in 1617 in Seville, and was also registered with the painters' 
guild in Madrid after 1623 when he took up residence in the 
capital. Saint Luke aegis was also sought by most of the 
academies of painters that began to emerge in the sixteenth 
century in Italy.?4 Such an academic movement occurred in 
Madrid during the early seventeenth century, further 
supporting the contention that Velázquez was aware of the 
traditional associations of the theme. 

It must be sharply underscored, however, that evocations of 
such sacred subjects in Las Meninas are implicit and highly 
inflected. They are contained but concealed by the apparent 
spontaneity and casualness of the courtly gathering. But their 
subtle presence seems identifiable on at least two levels, that of 
the purely pictorial, referring to a gestural vocabulary that 
carried certain associations and that appears earlier in 


Surrender of Breda of 1634-35. In particular, it is the attitude so charmingly 
struck by the left-hand menina in 1656, a posture of genuflection, with all 
the attendant associations of obeisance, humility, solicitousness, and 
worship which are adumbrated in these earlier works. And certainly the 
meanings of the posture were deeply a part of Velazquez’s own experience by 


1656. 


?! This is the phrase employed consistently in the inventories of the royal 
collection of paintings of 1666, 1686, and 1700. See, e.g., G. Fernández 
Bayton, ed., Inventarios reales: Testamentaria del Rey Carlos II, 1701-1703, 


Madrid, 1975, 1. 
?? D. Klein, St. Lukas als Maler der Maria, Berlin, 1935. 


^! He is specifically referred to as such by Lope de Vega, for example, in the 
Rimas sacras: "O soberano Apeles de Maria, pues retrató la virginal figura, 
adonde Dios mostró lo que sabía." For this and other 17th-century literary 
references to the image in Spain, see M. Herrero Garcia, Contribución de la 
literatura a la historia del arte, Madrid, 1943, 229-235. Vicencio Carducho 
included an engraved illustration of the theme among those that 
embellished the text of his Diálogos de la pintura, published in Madrid in 
1633; see below, fig. 8. The iconography of these prints is discussed by G. 
Kubler, "Vicente Carduchos Allegories of Painting," Art Bulletin, XLVI, 
1965, 439-445. 


24 N. Pevsner, Academies of Art Past and Present, Cambridge, 1940; A. 
Blunt, Artistic Theory in Italy 1450-1600, Oxford, 1940, 48-57. 





6 Velazquez, Adoration of the Magi. Madrid, Museo del 7 Roger van der Weyden (?), Saint Luke Painting the Virgin. Boston, Museum of 
Prado (photo: Prado) Fine Arts (photo: Museum) 


Velázquezs art, and that of the conceptual, which conveyed 
the intermingling of divinity and royalty and sprang from the 
strenuous Catholicism of the ambience at Madrid. 


Such religious inferences as the picture contains were 
probably much more readily recognized at Madrid in the 
seventeenth century than they are today. But perhaps less 
readily recognized was the message that Las Meninas conveyed, 
beneath the more representational level of its imagery, a 
deep concern with the professional status of painting. Of 
course depictions of Saint Luke Painting the Virgin traditionally 
contained claims to the inspired character of painters, and 
alluded to their divine ordination.?? And the point was 
sometimes made explicit when the painters own features were 
given to Saint Luke.?5 But no contemporary account of Las 
Meninas survives to suggest that it was understood in these 
terms in 1656. A wealth of material from the years im- 
mediately preceding its creation, however, demonstrates that 
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25 Klein, St. Luke; Kahr, Velázquez, N.Y., 1976, 186-190. 

8 Francisco López, Saint Luke Painting the Virgin 26 This has been assumed in the famous Boston picture associated with Van 
and Christ, from Carducho, Didlogos de la Pintura, der Weyden; cf. E. Panofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting, 4th ed., 
Madrid, 1634 (photo: MAS) Cambridge, Mass., 1966, 1, 252-54. 
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painters at Madrid were repeatedly concerned with the issue of 
the status of art. And it can be argued that Velázquez, by 
virtue of his courtly position, was more personally and 
particularly sensitive to it than most of his colleagues. 

A movement to found an academy of painting was vividly 
alive during the first half of the seventeenth century in 
Madrid. For a number of reasons, painters felt inadequately 
recognized as professionals, and sought to alleviate the 
situation by establishing themselves as academicians. Their 
activities demonstrably spanned the period from shortly after 
1600 to the late 16305, and there is reason to believe that the 
issue remained alive as late as the early decades of the 
eighteenth century. Chronologically, the phenomenon arose 
in Castile somewhat later than in Florence, where painters' 
academies had been active for the preceding half-century, 
almost exactly contemporary with similar activities at Rome, 
and in advance of related developments at Milan and in the 
north of Europe. ?? 

When Spanish painters began to seek a new professional 
identity at the turn of the century, they held no common bond 
except that of guild membership. Though its foundation date 
is unknown, the painters’ guild in Madrid had functioned as an 
organized body throughout the sixteenth century, and it 
persisted during the subsequent century and a half at least.?8 
The guild promoted typical practices such as apprenticeship, 
and functioned as a kind of organ of municipal government. 
Contemporary records reveal the widespread existence of 
individual workshops, into which apprentices were accepted 
for periods ranging from several months to six or seven years. 
This system remained the principal vehicle for the training of 
Spanish painters in Madrid throughout the period.?? 

An effort to move beyond this structure occurred in 1606, 
when a group of painters in Madrid signed an agreement with 
the Convent of St. Bartholomew to provide for the use of a 
portion of that building as an “. . . academia del arte de la 
pintura." The contract documents were witnessed on 16, 20, 


217 The Florentine academy was functioning in 1562; see N. Pevsner, "Einige 
Regesten . . ." Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz, 1933, 
128-131. I am indebted to George Kubler for calling my attention to this 
article. Activities in Rome date from at least 1577, and later became 
intimately involved with the ideas of Federigo Zuccaro. The clearest 
statement of his views appears in E. Panofsky, Idea, University of South 
Carolina, 1968, 85. D. Posner, Annibale Carracci, New York, 1971, 1, 62-65, 
surveys the material on the Bolognese academy. À group of painters in 
Milan sought an academic foundation in 1613, apparently modelled on the 
Carracci example in Bologna, and with the sanction of Cardinal Paleotti. 
An elaborate set of rules for its functioning, which runs to seventeen 
sections and includes sculpture and architecture as well as painting, is in the 
Ambrosiana, Milan: MS.H.71 inf. R. 7395, fols. 60—79. Pevsner, Academies, 

70, extracts passages from a governing document for the Milanese group that 
may be identifiable with the Ambrosiana paper. 


28 A brief set of guild regulations for painters from 1543 is in the Archivo de 
la Villa, Madrid, although nothing suggests them as founding documents. It 
should probably be assumed that in Castile, as elsewhere, the guild system 
was medieval in origin. Fifteenth-century guilds flourished in Barcelona and 
Seville, and it is unlikely that Castilian cittes did not possess them at least 
as early. On the situation in Catalonia, see E. Capmany, Memorias históricas 
sobre la marina, comercio, y arte de la antigua ciudad de Barcelona, Madrid, 
1789, 1, 111. J. Gestoso y Perez, Ensayo, Seville, 1899, xiv—xlix, treats the 
Andalucian city. 


29 Municipal archives in Madrid offer rich documentation on the practice 
throughout the century. The apprenticeship agreements are not unlike that 


and 24 November before one of the court notaries.?? Three 
painters— Patricio Caxés, Juan de Soto, and Jerónimo de 
Mora—were delegated to negotiate the property on behalf of 
all painters resident in the city. 

Regrettably, the documents fail to elaborate on the artists’ 
reasons for seeking such an establishment, mentioning only 
that they had no place of their own to congregate and study. 
The records mainly concern legal matters, and nowhere set 
forth a program of actual instruction at the projected academy. 
The painters signing the agreement include both recognized 
personalities and names still known chiefly to their contem- 
poraries.?! But despite the lack of any stated program, the 
documents imply certain intentions on the part of the 
painters. For example, the agreement was composed on behalf 
of all painters resident in the capital, suggesting that the group 
represented the current guild membership and not a random 
number of progressives. As such, it seems to reflect an attempt 
to meet certain professional needs that the guild apparently 
did not satisfy. 

Secondly, certain things about the character of artistic 
practice at the academy are implied. In the initial document of 
16 November, the delegate painters are empowered to find a 
place where “. . . de noche y de dia y otras oras estudiemos y 
dibuxemos en el dicho arte de la pintura. . . .”3? Specific 
mention of group study and especially of drawing suggests a 
procedure that might have involvéd working from casts and 
other objects, or perhaps even from the live model. 

Additional records of the modest conventual academy 
projected in 1606 have not appeared, however. But another 
document, in the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid, suggests that 
the desire for an academic foundation extended beyond the 
contractual agreements.?? A Memorial, or working paper, it 
was written by the resident painters in the city. Although it 
bears no date, it must have been written sometime between 
1599 and 1621, since it is addressed to Philip IIT. It elaborates 
in considerable detail a program for founding, organizing, and 


contracted between Velázquez and Pacheco in Seville in September 1611. 
The document is printed in E. Rodriguez Marín, Francisco Pacheco, maestro 
de Veldzquez, Madrid, 1923, 48-50. 


3? Archivo de Protocolos, Madrid, leg. 2269, fols. 1094—1196v. Brief 


. extractions appear in C. Pérez Pastor, "Noticias y documentos relativos a la 


historia y literatura espafiola,” Memorias de la Real Academia Espafiola, xi, 
Madrid, 1914. The papers are printed in full in M. C. Volk, Vicencio 
Carducho and Seventeenth-Century Castilian Painting, New York, 1977. 


31 Twelve painters’ names appear: Patricio and Eugenio Caxés, Vicencio 
Carducho, Juan de Soto, Bartolomé Gonzales, Bartolomé de Cardenas, Juan 
de Chirinos, Baltasar Lopez, Pedro de Orozco, Antonio de Monreal, Diego 
Rodríguez, and Gans Cobles. Most of them are cited in Céan Bermúdez, 
Diccionario, Madrid, 1800. See also D. Angulo and A. E. Pérez Sánchez, La 

Escuela madrileña del primer tercio del siglo XVII, Madrid, 1969. ` 


32 Archivo de Protocolos, Madrid, Leg. 2269, fol. 1100. 


33 Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, Sección de Manuscritos, MS 2350, fols. 
272-281. The paper was printed by G. Cruzada Villaamil in El Arte en 
España, 1867, V1, 167-172, 258-270, with little comment except that which 
raised a question of authorship: ". . . pero a decir verdad, estos memoriales 
no puedan haber sido escritos por ningun pintor de aquellos afíos, pues aun 
cuando entonces vivía Carducho . . . no están redactados con su estilo . . 
creemos que estos memoriales sean hijos de pluma mas docta y literaria . . . 
aunque siquiera las inspiraciones de artistas italianos, como los Caxés y 
Carducho . . ." (p. 171, n. 1). 


governing an academy of painting. The introduction lauds the 
special properties of the art, particularly its effectiveness as an 
instrument of instruction and its ability to reproduce the 
natural world. There follows a passage reflecting Italian 
theories of painting of the sixteenth century, especially that of 
idea. Also cited is the importance of a concern for propriety 
and decorum in the execution of subjects in pictures. The 
introduction concludes with what was almost certainly one of 
the guiding motivations of the document: a petition for royal 
support. Examples cited to justify an academic foundation 
include those already existing in Rome, Florence, Venice, and 
Bologna.?* 

In the section on government, the purpose of the group is 
stated clearly. The projected "Academia de San Luca" was to 
be a place where draftmanship would be taught ". . . para que 
se crien hombres doctos en este arte . . . que por carecer del 
dibuxo imperfectamente las obran, con mucho daño y poco 
adorno y autoridad desta Monarquia. . . .”35 Provision is made 
for the organization of the government and the curriculum. 
After a life-drawing class, students would proceed to a term 
divided between study of perspective on the one hand and 
anatomy, symmetry, and physiognomy on the other. Highly 
recommended as well was at least an hour daily in mathema- 
tics. Candidates for the title of academician were considered 
only after completion of a curriculum of such required 
courses. ?9 

No evidence has yet appeared to indicate the fate of the 
painters’ petition after it reached the King, if it did in fact 
reach him. It has been written that Vicencio Carducho and 
Angelo Nardi, both court painters to the young Philip IV after 
he ascended the throne in 1621, were successful in founding an 
academy.?? The assertion seems to derive from a document in 
the Royal Palace in Madrid, datable to 1637, that contains a 
royal decree exempting the two painters from paying certain 
taxes levied on members of the painters' guild.?* The paper 
demonstrates that the guild continued to function as a 
recognized institution at that date, and it makes no mention at 


34 “Y seria forcoso y agradable estimulo, para que se animassen otros a 
estudiar, a imitacion de Roma, Florencia, Venecia, y Bolonia, donde ay 
semejantes Academias, y salen tan insignes hombres . . . . En consideracion 
de lo qual suplican humilmente a V. Magestad se digne de honrarlos, 
dandoles de su Real mano algun Grande, o Senor q sea su Protector, o 
permita que ellos le nombren, para que con esto, y el nombre de Academia 
Real, se perpetue arte tan importante... ." 


35 This passage opens the section entitled "Relacion del cuerpo y govierno 
de la Academia, y sus oficios." 

36 The paper concludes with the suggestion that all court painters, of which 
there were usually at least three on salary, be titled academicians, ". . . pues 
su Magestad tiene assalariados Pintores . . . que se supone sean los mas 


peritos en su facultad . . . .” 


37 The notion that they were involved in the founding of an academy seems 
to occur first in Jusepe Martínez, Discursos practicables del nobilisimo arte de la 
pintura, Madrid, ed. 1866, 110-15; Martínez was probably writing in the 
16705. On the academy, he says that Carducho “. . . tuvo intento de formar 
una Academia para que los virtuosos y estudiosos lograran sus estudios; mas 
la malicia perniciosa dio fin a su vida, no dando lugar a lograr tan nobles 
intentos. " 


38 Archivo de Palacio, Madrid, Expedientes personales (Carducho), 
C202/61; see below, Appendix of Documents, 1. 


39 See above, note 27. 


40 That is, no letter from Madrid has turned up comparable to that from the 
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all of the artists’ membership in an academy. It introduces, 
however, the complex, integrally related issue of municipal 
taxation of guildsmen. 

These efforts at academic foundation, then, included a 
desire to elevate and expand the nature of artistic training 
available in the Spanish capital. They also possessed an 
important social dimension. The academy would have 
introduced an elitist element into Madrid. The title of 
academician would have served as a kind of guarantee of 
professional status and a credential eventually required for an 
appointment as court painter. Whether or not an actual 
academy was firmly founded in the city between 1600 and 1620 
is impossible to determine with complete certainty, but it 
seems unlikely since the issue was reopened at the end of the 
following decade. The character of the project, however, as 
well as the precedents justifying its foundation clearly indicate 
that its major sources of inspiration lay outside Castile. As is 
well known, in Italy in the sixteenth century and early in the 
seventeenth, painters were congregating in academic groups in 
Venice, Milan, Bologna, Florence, and Rome.?? And 
although no precise connections between the group in Madrid 
and those in Italy can now be made, the influence of Italy, 
which the document makes clear, as well as the chronological 
correspondence, strongly suggest that more than historical 
coincidence lay behind their efforts.^? 

Another source of inspiration must be located within 
Castile, however, at the building and decorative campaigns of 
the Escorial. It was then that "Italianism" in Spain on a 
pervasive scale received official impetus under Philip II, and a 
colony of Italian artists—with national ideas and training— 
entered the mainstream of Castilian tradition.*! This colony 
became active in Castilian artistic life during the final quarter 
of the sixteenth century, and it formed a first generation of 
expatriate artists whose training and artistic aims provided the 
matrix for the authors of the academic documents introduced 
here. 

The efforts of the painters in Madrid can be characterized as 


Venetian painters to Florence on 20 October 1566, applying for membership 
in the Academy. See Pevsner, Academies, 49, on the importance of the 
Venetian position; the original letter is in the Archivio di Stato, Florence. 
Nevertheless, individual connections can be made. Vicencio Carducho was 
very proud of his own membership in the Florentine Academy, proclaiming 
it somewhat pretentiously on the title page of his Didlogos in 1633 and 
praising its merits in the first section of the text. He matriculated as a 
corresponding member on 16 April 1630: “. . . a di 16 di apprile 1630 . . . 
dal s" Vincenzo di Santi Carduzzi pittore dal r° di Spagna lire ventesette tre 
soldi e quatro per principio e resto di suo matricola porto claudio 
donsello—" (Archivio di Stato, Florence; Accademia del Disegno, Entrata 
e Uscita 1625-1632, Sign. 104-F, fol. 21v). In this action, he followed the 
example of his older brother Bartolome, who had applied from Spain on 2 
May 1593 (Accademia del Disegno, Giornale di Negoci, partiti e ricordi del 
proveditore 1586-1594, Sign. 27-B, fol. 139). Typically, both artists became 


members in their maturity. 


4! E J. Sánchez Cantón offers a brief essay on the Escorial decorators in the 
lavish publication by the Patrimonio Nacional, El Escorial, Madrid, 1968, 
II. Documents appear in J. Zarco Cuevas, Los Pintores italianos en San Lorenzo 
el Real de El Escorial, Madrid, 1932. Perhaps Federigo Zuccaro, in Spain from 
1583 to 1588, is the most familiar of these artists. Pellegrino Tibaldi was also 
a visitor, from 1586 to 1594. Italians who came, settled, and died in Castile 
include Patricio Caxés (d. 1611), Fabricio Castelo (d. 1619), and Bartolomé 
Carducho (d. 1608). Of importance as well was the Milanese sculptor 
Pompeo Leoni (d. 1608), who arrived in 1583. 
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a second-generation expression of ideas that were introduced 
into Spain thirty years before. At least eight of the sixteen 
artists signing the contracts of 1606 were involved in 
master-pupil relationships and had worked on commissions 
together. Even a cursory analysis shows clearly that a 
reasonably strong group identity existed among them, and that 
their knowledge of each other was in large part derived from 
associations with either Patricio Caxés or Bartolomé 
Carducho, both Italians whose Spanish careers had begun at 
the Escorial.4 At the turn of the century, it was their activity 
as painters and teachers in Madrid that represented the 
“established” order and their studios to which younger artists 
attached themselves. 

Eugenio Caxés and Vicencio Carducho, for example, signers 
of the contracts, were both members of the second generation 
whose artistic careers in the capital were only a few years old.43 
They had both grown up in the atmosphere at the Escorial as 
the son and brother, respectively, of the artists mentioned 
above, and their artistic formation had taken place on 
Castilian soil. But, as with all second-generation immigrants 
who have maintained strong family ties, their awareness of 
their foreign cultural heritage was very strong. It was an 
awareness strongly tempered, however, by the pride and 
affection they felt for their adopted country and their 
allegiance to a court that had been and would continue to be 
their source of support. Their future and that of their Spanish 
colleagues was the broader "subject" of the documents of 1606. 
And surely it was their hybrid artistic positions that 
accounted, at least in some degree, for the form taken by the 
projected academy, with its self-conscious awareness of Italian 
precedents. 

Another element important for the developments at the 
turn of the century, which were rooted at the court of Philip II, 
was a religious zeal of epic proportions. The inheritor of his 
father’s vast territorial dominions, Philip was sustaining a holy 
war in the name of Roman Catholicism and Habsburg 
imperialism, in which the chief objective was the defense of 
the Mediterranean against the Turks.44 Spain’ power in Rome 
at this time was great, and not the least of her assets was her 
national religion. Part of the nationalism that underlies the 
painters’ memorial surely stems from this attitude, and derives 


42 [ntroductions to these painters' careers appear in D. Angulo, La Pintura 


del siglo XVI, Madrid, 1954, 257-265. 


43 Patricio and Eugenio Caxés were father and son; Patricio had first come 
to Spain in the 15805 to work at the Escorial. In the 15905 they were both 
active at Madrid as retablo painters. Vicencio Carducho was the brother and 
to some extent the pupil of Bartolomé Carducho, a friend of the Caxés and 
also employed at the Escorial. Vicencio had come to Spain as a boy of about 
nine; Eugenio Caxés was born in Madrid in about 1575, and died there in 


1634. 


^5 The classic study of this issue is F Braudel, La Méditerranée a l'époque de 
Philippe I1, Paris, 1949. 


45 The recent edition of Paleotti’s Discorso (ed. P. Barocchi, Trattati d'arte del 
cinquecento fra manierismo e contrariforma, Bari, 1961) regrettably offers little 
insight into the influence exerted by the work. 


46 Vicencio Carducho, Diálogos de la pintura, Madrid, Francisco Martínez, 
1634. The original edition is now relatively rare. A reprinted edition, with 
brief introductions, was published in Madrid in 1865 by Gregorio Cruzada 
Villaamil. Extracted passages can be consulted in F J. Sánchez Cantón, 
Fuentes literarias para la historia del arte espanol, Madrid, 1933, 11, 59-121, and 


from the newly defined didactic role of art in the Catholic 
mission. 

Both the contracts of 1606 and the Memorial make special 
mention of the importance of insuring standards of correctness 
and decorum in painted imagery. This concern, articulated at 
the final session of the Council of Trent and promoted in Italy 
especially through the writings of Cardinal Paleotti and 
Molanus, circulated during the final decades of the century. 4? 
To present knowledge, there were no texts comparable to these 
produced in Spain, but it is unquestionable that copies of the 
Italian works were known in Spanish court circles. In this 
regard, the specific references in the documents of 1606 to the 
writings of Cardinal Paleotti, however brief, have a special 
significance as the earliest known written evidence in the 
Peninsula of a direct reaction by painters to their role as 
servants of Catholicism. 


Relative silence descended over the academic issue in the 
capital during the subsequent two decades. But then it was 
rearticulated in a more erudite, sophisticated form. In 1633 
Vicencio Carducho published eight dialogues that discussed 
painting as a liberal art (Fig. 9). With them was bound a 
Memorial dedicated to the same purpose that had first appeared 
four years earlier, written by several prominent professional 
men at the court.4° The art-historical significance of the 
publication is at least threefold: (1) it is the most elaborate 
written expression of the developing professional conscious- 
ness among painters in Castile; (2) it occupies an important 
position as one of the most fully conceived of similar efforts 
made by artists throughout the period in Europe; and (3) it fits 
directly within the tradition of such writings, which began in 
the fifteenth century in Italy and continued late into the 
eighteenth century in England. 

In Castile, the earliest known example of a written plea 
arguing the nobility of painting appeared in 1600. Gaspar 
Gutiérrez de los Rios, a lawyer from Salamanca, published in 
Madrid a long, exhortatory book entitled Noticia general para la 
estimación de las artes. ^? Gutiérrez argued the cause of 
guildsmen in general, who were being conscripted in large 
numbers to fight in Spain’s many foreign wars. His remarks are 
an impassioned plea to Castiles privileged classes to bear a 


in J. Brown and R. Enggass, Sources and Documents: Italy and Spain 
1600-1750, Prentice-Hall, 1970. On the occasion of a tercentennial tribute 
to the artist, the eighth dialogue was reprinted in Anales de la Real Academia 
de Bellas Artes de San Fernando, San Sebastian, 1939, i11, 17-21 and 78-129. 
Scholarly awareness of the book began in 1914, when A. Fumagalli noted 
Carduchos sources to be heavily Italian; see her “I Trattatisti e gli artisti 
italiani in un trattato d'arte spagnuolo," Athenaeum. Studii periodici di 
litterature e storia, 11, 292-309. G. Kubler, "Carduchos5 Allegories of 
Painting," 439-445, exposes the complex iconography of the eight 
engravings that accompanied the text. For a fuller treatment of Carducho’s 
position generally in Castilian art, see also M.C. Volk, Vicencio Carducho 
and Seventeenth-Century Castilian Painting, New York, 1977. 


47 The full title of this now extremely iare little book is Noticia general para 
la estimacion de las artes, y de la manera en que se conocen las liberales de las que 
son mecanicas y serviles, con una exhortacion a la honra de la virtud y del trabajo 
contra los ociosos, y otras particulares para las personas de todos estados, 
Madrid, Pedro Madrigal, 1600. The title page carried a laudatory dedication 
to Don Francisco de Sandoval y Rojas, Duke of Lerma, the favorite of Philip 
III. 
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9 Francisco Fernández, title page from Carducho, Diálogos de la 
pintura. (photo: MAS) 


greater share of the burden for the national defense, in order to 
balance the responsibilities too heavily carried by working 
men. His brief discussion of painting is of considerable 
importance as the earliest known published defense of it as a 
liberal pursuit in Spain.*5 Gutiérrez first distinguishes the 
liberal arts as those in which occur greater mental than 
physical activity and then he gives a series of literary proofs, 


48 Book Three, chap. two: ". . . que estas artes no son mecánicas, y que 
sean liberales por trabajar en ellas mas el entendimiento que el cuerpo"; and 
chap. three: “. . . que estas artes son liberales conforme a la verdad, porque 
trabajando en ellas el entendimiento mas que el cuerpo, son tambien dignas 
de gloria y fama." Interestingly, it can be suggested that Velázquez owned a 
copy of Gutiérrez; the inventory of his library made after his death in 1660 
includes among his numerous other books on art theory a "Noticia de las 


arzes liberales." Cf. Archivo de Protocolos, Madrid, Leg. 8035, fol. 705. 


*9 Book Two, where twelve chapters elaborately treat the distinctions 
between the liberal and mechanical arts. Book One comprises only five 
chapters, devoted chiefly to a discussion of the origin and basic character of 


the arts. 


59 Book Three, chap. nineteen: "A Rincón natural de Guadalaxara, por ser 
pintor famoso, sabido es que le dió un habito de Santiago, cosa que harta oy 
no se ha visto en algunas artes liberales. La Magestad Augusta del 
Emperador Carlos Quinto harto ocupado estuvo en guerras, pero tampoco se 
olvidó de honrar a estas artes . . . A Ticiano pintor famoso juntamente con 
Leon Leoni escultor assi mismo insigne, cosa notoria es que los armó 
cavalleros en el palacio de Brusselas en presencia del Santo Rey don Felipe 
que está en el cielo... ." 
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mainly drawn from classical sources, to illustrate the historical 
pedigree of paintings liberal stature. After establishing 
correspondences between painting and each of the traditional 
seven liberal arts, he concludes that painting should be 
considered the eighth.49 Central to Gutiérrezs argument is the 
idea that the fame and prestige that artists have achieved 
historically through their works is proof of the greatness and 
nobility of their pursuits, and he enumerates as supporting 
evidence a list of personalities whose fame survived them. He 
adds that a second proof has been the associations of painters 
with nobility and, especially, royalty. This use of the old, 
prestigious idea of luster-by-association is its earliest articula- 
tion in the Spanish context. ?? 

It is clear from Gutiérrezs text, however, that his own 
experience of works of art was very limited. A fuller and more 
learned case appeared in 1626 when a second lawyer, Juan 
Alonso de Butrón of Toledo, published in Madrid his Discursos 
apologéticos en que se defiende la ingenuidad del arte de la 
pintura. 5! Unlike Gutiérrez, Butrón concerned himself 
exclusively with the defense of painting. The Discursos are 
divided into fifteen sections, all elaborately maintaining 
painting to be equal to the liberal arts. Defining correspon- 
dences among the arts themselves, Butrón proceeds into an 
exposition of the presence of all of them in the proper practice 
of painting. Conversely, painting, by virtue of such central 
participation in each of the traditional liberal arts, itself must 
be considered liberal. In the final discourse Butrón offers an 
extended version of the earlier argument used by Gutiérrez, 
that painters’ associations with royalty offer unquestionable 
historical proof of the elevated nature of their activities.?? 

Four years later, however, the case had obviously not yet 
been won, for Butrón appeared a second time for the defense, 
this time enlisting the aid of six of the most influential 
professional intellectuals at the court when he published the 
Memorial informativo. 5? The Memorial consists of seven 
separate defenses of paintings noble status, each argued by a 
member of a distinct profession. The most famous of these 
contributors today was Lope de Vega, whose dicho y disposición 
opened the presentation. Lopes remarks are organized around 
six questions. After observing that painting has enjoyed noble 
status since God, who was, after all, the first painter, had 


5! The edition of 1626 is now very rare. Extracts appear in Sánchez Cantón, 
Fuentes, 1, 319ff. Details of the biography of Butrón remain obscure; Nicolas 
Antonio, in Bibliotheca hispana nova, Madrid, 1783, 630, says only: 
"Johannes Alphonsus Butron: Naxarensis, Matriti in curia advocatus. Pro 
ingeniutate & immuintate artis pictoriae, in causa quae in supremo 
Castellae senatu vertebatur, co opere obtinuit, quod editum fuit hoc titulo: 
Discursos apologéticos (1626). ” 


52 The first three discourses treat of the definition of painting, its chief 
inventors, and a description of the seven liberal arts, respectively. 
Discourses Four through Ten discuss various interrelations among painting 
and grammar, history, philosophy, rhetoric, geometry, and astronomy. In the 
last, Discourse Fifteen, Butrón moves into his version of the luster-by- 
association argument. 

53 The books full title was Memorial informativo por los pintores en el pleito que 
tratan con el senor fiscal de su magestad, en el real consejo de hacienda, Madrid, 
1629. No modern discussion of the text exists; extracts appear in Sánchez 
Cantón, Fuentes, 11. 
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created the universe, the poet moves into an extended 
discussion of paintings legacy of form and line to the other 
liberal arts. His third and fifth points assert that painters in 
Madrid have not had to pay taxes on their work, officially, 
since Isabel, second wife of Philip II, arrived in Castile, and 
they were likewise exempt elsewhere in Europe. Spain, 
according to Lope, risks barbarism by adopting a practice not 
exercised in civilized nations, and he concludes with an 
indictment of the taxation of painters. 

The historian Antonio de Leon Pinelo contributed an essay, 
as did the theologian José de Valdivielso and the painter and 
poet Juan de Jáuregui; others appeared by Lorenzo van der 
Hamen and Juan Rodríguez de Leon. Butrón himself produced 
the fifth plea, in effect a legal brief he had been commissioned 
to write at the behest of the Consejo de Hacienda.** It is clear 
from his opening sentences that the major issue at hand was 
fiscal, turning on the proper civic status of painters and their 
liability to taxation. Butrón based his argument on four main 
points: (1) that taxes should be levied only in cases of buying 
and selling, and painters’ works were not conceived as 
commercial products; (2) that there was no tradition in Castile 
for taxing painters; (3) that the Consejo had already decided 
favorably the earlier case of El Greco involving an attempted 
tax on paintings executed for a retable at Illescas and that this 
case should be so regarded; (4) further appeals to traditional 
literary authorities in support of painting’ nobility.55 

The effect produced by the Memorial in 1629 is unclear, 
although Butróns concluding remarks suggest the case was 
won at least provisionally, if subject to review at a later date.*® 
The larger issue of a truly professional status for painters was 
apparently still debatable, however, since it provided the 
primary incentive behind the publication in 1633 of Car- 
ducho’ Diálogos de la pintura. As a defense of painting the 
Diálogos is related to the issue in quite a distinct way from the 
publications of 1600, 1626, and 1629. Wholly lacking the 
legalistic contrivances and argumentative tone of Gutiérrez 
and Butrón, both its literary style and its content reveal that 
Carducho’ response to the issue was by far the most subtly 
conceived of the period.?? 

Carducho adopted the form of dialogue between a master 
artist and his disciple, and thereby consciously gave his 


54 Memorial, fol. 203v: "El Licenciado Don Juan Alonso de Butrón. . .que 
defendió los Pintores en el pleito que el Fiscal de su Magestad les puso en el 
Real Consejo de Hazlenda, escrivió por orden del dicho Consejo la 
Información en derecho por su exempción. . . Y porque en la opinion de tan 
gran Tribunal este papel. . .tuvo y mereció las honras, estimación, y 
aplausos que es notorio en la Corta. . .pareció conveniente ponerla 
aqui. ..." 


55 Ibid, fols. 204-220. 


56 Ibid, fol. 203v: "El licenciado Don Juan Alonso de Butrón, Abogado de 
los Consejos. . .escrivió por orden del dicho Consejo la Información en 
derecho por su execución; deste tributo, y por ella, y por su defensa se venció 
el pleito, y le sacó la carta executoria con las sentencias de vista y revista. . . ." 
57 With Pacheco’ Arte de la pintura, 1n progress in these same years although 
it did not appear in Seville until 1649, it constitutes one of the two most 
important sources on painting written in Spain during the century, and the 
only one to discuss the situation at court. 

58 The literary form of the dialogue goes back to antiquity, and became a 


favorite with Italian writers during the Renalssance. From a long list, 
among the more significant examples are those by Paolo Pino, Dialogo di 


remarks two advantages: the form itself was a literary one of 
acknowledged sophistication, readability, and easy charm, and 
it had strong associations with earlier prestigious authors, both 
ancient and Renaissance, which would have been familiar to 
any cultivated reader.58 Carducho in effect borrowed the 
professional accoutrements of the cultured litterateur as his 
idiom, and his choice was perspicacious. By substituting 
persuasion for polemic, civilized conversation for passionate 
argument, he succeeded in transforming the debate itself into 
a proof of the cultured nobility of painters. 

In content, the dialogues both draw upon the established 
material of the debate and introduce important new con- 
siderations. The first colloquy concerns a trip from which the 
young disciple has just returned, as part of his training. The 
second through seventh sessions then deal with discussion of 
the merits of painting as an undertaking and the particulars of 
its proper practice. Moving from paintings origins and first 
practitioners in the second dialogue, Carducho proceeds 
through the definition of painting in the third dialogue to 
theories of painting in the fourth and a discussion of drawing 
and color in the fifth. The sixth dialogue is given over to 
remarks on the different methods of painting, and the seventh 
considers the proper manner in which sacred subject matter 
should be treated. The eighth introduces a contemporary 
context again. The disciple recounts at length a series of visits 
he made to the most important collections of works of art in 
Madrid. $? 

Carducho captures his audience and heightens the vividness 
of his remarks by setting a contemporary scene in the first and 
final dialogues. The theoretical discussions that intervene are 
therefore firmly established in the real world instead of taking 
place as an abstract discourse, and the dialogues as a whole 
assume a position of direct relevance to the contemporary 
artistic milieu. Carducho wanted to direct his remarks to the 
art world in which he himself moved, the courtly one, so that 
the six dialogues that discuss the intrinsic greatness of painting 
would have an influential audience. In these sections, he tends 
to adhere to the main lines of the defenses of painting that had 
already appeared in 1626 and 1629.99? But the first and eighth 
dialogues are wholly original and most important from an 
art-historical standpoint. Each represents a distinct aspect of 


pittura, Venice, 1548, and Ludovico Dolce, Dialogo della pittura intitolato 
l Aretino, Venice, 1557, both of which Carducho drew upon heavily. On the 


Italian treatises generally, see J. von Schlosser, La litteratura artistica, 


Florence, 1935, 207-210, 341-43. The form continued well into the 18th 


century. See, for example, Roger de Pilesk Dialogue sur le coloris, Paris, 1672, 
and Uvedale Price, Dialogue on the Distinct Characters of the Picturesque and 
the Beautiful, London, 1801. 


59 A full scholarly discussion of the ideas and sources of the dialogues forms 
a separate study The remarks here in no way pretend to edit che text, kut 
only to relate it to the professional issue behind its appearance. 


60 His discussion is by far, however, the most sophisticated contribution to 
the issue in Castile. Carducho's personal understanding of the Italian 
precedents for the main lines of argument was broader and more direct than 
his Spanish colleagues, and his knowledge of artists and works of art in Italy 
was considerably more extensive. His possession of an Italian heritage and 
painters training with a position of influence at court made him an 
unusually well-suited candidate for the authorship of a third literary plea for 
the profession. 


the actual artistic situation in Madrid, and contributes a new 
dimension to the discussion. Each also reveals a distinct realm 
of Carducho’s own erudition and experience, testifying to both 
the amplitude of his personal culture and the validity of his 
own example as a proof of the nobility of painters. 

The young disciple reveals in the first dialogue the contents 
of a study trip abroad.*! His itinerary began with a thorough 
visit to Rome, where considerable time was spent studying the 
works of Raphael and Michelangelo as well as classical 
statuary. Then he passed through Siena to see the dome by 
Beccafumi, and continued on to Florence for a second lengthy 
sojourn. After visiting the Pitti Palace in particular and 
recounting in detail the honors bestowed upon Michelangelo 
at S. Lorenzo, the student went to Pisa to see the tower. Then 
began a series of briefer "tourist" stops: first Bologna, then 
Loreto, and Venice—where he visited the Accademia and 
mentioned a court set aside especially to consider litigations 
on the fine arts—and then Padua, Parma, and Milan. Thence 
he went to Germany and Flanders, and he returned to Madrid 
by way of France, claiming fatigue for having failed to visit 
England. 

Obviously, the first intention of the dialogue is that of 
education. Carducho is advocating the experience of wide 
travel to original monuments, especially in Italy, as a necessary 
prerequisite to the training of a young painter. But he also uses 
the disciples education as a means of exposing the privileged 
status enjoyed by the art in Italy, and to give particulars on 
academic organizations in Rome, Venice, and especially 
Florence, his own native city. 5? Though nowhere explicitly 
stated, the comparison with the less advantageous situation in 
Spain is eloquently inferred. 

In the final dialogue an even stronger contemporary milieu 
is introduced. The disciples report of visits made to the most 
outstanding collectors in Madrid is quite detailed, mentioning 
not only paintings and sculpture but also important libraries, 
collections of mathematical instruments, and even weapons 


6! Diálogos, fols. 3v—21v. 


92 These passages are most conspicuous, and make clear that the disciples 
purpose in the trip was partly the study of original monuments, and partly 
the introduction to professional instututions and prominent patrons. On 
the Roman academy, he notes (fol. 7): "Lleváronme a la Academia de San 
Lucas, adonde se estudia el Arte, y salen sujetos ingeniosos, y admirables; 
efetos de obras unicas, como las que he contado. Holgueme ver una quadra, 
adonde van poniendo los retratos de todos los que se adelantan en esta 
facultad; y vi muchos con el Abito de Christo, honrados de los Pontifices por 
eminentes; digna facción para animar a los demas que van sucediendo." 

In Florence, similarly (fol. 19v): “. . . y un ministro del gran Duque. . . 
me llevó a la Academia del Disegno, de cuya fabrica hizo la traca un famoso 
Arquitecto . . . . Celébrase aquel dia con gran solemnidad la fiesta del 
Santo Evangelista, y Pintor, Patron de aquella Academia: Hiziérome la 
honra y acogimiento que se puede juzgar de tan ilustre ayuntamiento, no 
tanto por la persona q me apadrinava, ni por el privilegio que gozan los 
forasteros, quanto por ser discípulo de un hijo de aquella Ciudad, y con la 
ocasion lograron su deseo: y como te dixe, juntava la Academia, con la 
solennidad, y ceremonias que manda el estatuto dispensando en la ausencia, 


te nombraron, y escrivieron por Academico digno . . . . Ensenaronme una 
quadra donde están los retratos de todos los Hombres Eminentes desta 
facultad, adonde vi muchos dibujos, cartones, modelos . . . En otra quadra 


vi una Catedra, adonde se leen liciones desta facultad, que la adornan 
grande copia de estatuas, libros, globos, esferas, y otros instrumentos 
Matematicos. En esta Catedra leen lecciones, no solo Pintores, mas tambien 
Escultores, Arquitectos, e Ingenieros; hazense anatomias, dibujase del 
natural. . . ." 
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and armor.9? Then, in response to the disciples request for 
knowledge of the collections in the Royal Palace, the maestro 
provides a full survey of the glories of its contents, giving 
details of artists and works of art, and their locations within 
the palace interior. This section of the dialogue reads like a 
personal inventory of the royal collections, and offers a clear 
tribute to the Spanish monarchs as collectors and patrons. 64 
The conversation then turns to the subject of the foundation 
of an academy in Madrid, which the disciple recalls was being 
discussed when he departed for Italy. The master relates that 
the proposal had not borne fruit, even though it had been 
supported by many of the most influential figures at court. 
Carducho then summarizes the litigation before the Consejo 
de Hacienda, noting the favorable review of the case in 
January of 1633.95 After praising the efforts of the authors of 
the Memorial; the Diálogos ends with an appeal to the young 
artist to read their pleas and take up the continuing defense of 
the profession of painting. 

Carducho accomplishes several interrelated purposes in the 
final dialogue. His most explicit concern is once again the 
instruction of the young artist, but he also demonstrates the 
prestige of the Spanish capital as an artistic center. Third, he 
offers contemporary evidence of the esteem in which the arts, 
especially painting, are held by influential members of the 
court. In this regard the entire dialogue is an extended version 
of the powerful argument of luster-by-association that was 
already a standard element in defenses of painting. It forms a 
natural complement to the opening colloquy by adding 
contemporary Spanish examples to the historical instances of 
courtly favor bestowed upon the art. Finally, Carducho’s 
concluding recommendation to the disciple to read the 
Memorial is an artful introduction to the essays of 1629 actually 
included with the eight dialogues. It might be suggested that 
the very number of the dialogues, eight, is yet a further 
contrivance, particularly appropriate to a literary celebration 
of what Carducho considered to be the eighth liberal art. He 


Here a proposal for an approximate date for the writing of the first 
dialogue can be advanced. The disciple refers to having witnessed the 
acceptance of the master into the Florentine Academy; Carducho's 
matriculation took place on 16 April 1630 (see above, note 40). Hence, a 
date later in 1630 or perhaps early the next year could be suggested. It seems 
likely that each of the eight dialogues was first conceived separately during 
the several years previous to their publication together in 1633. 


$3 These include those of, especially, the upper aristocracy in Castile, such 
as the Marquis de Leganés (d. 1655), the Count of Monterrey, the Count of 
Benavente (1584-1652), and the Prince of Esquilache (1582-1658), as well 
as lesser figures who had been appointed to court posts of importance like 
Don Rodrigo de Tapia Alarcón y Luna and the expatriate Roman Giovanni 
Battista Crescenzi (1577-1635). Most of these collections had been 
substantially formed when the men were abroad in the capacity of 
ambassadors, especially in Italy. The inventory of the Leganés Collection 
appears in J. López Navio, "La Gran Colección de pinturas del Marqués de 
Leganés," Revista calasancia, 1962, Nos. 7-8, 261-330. The round of visits 
by the young artist appears in Diálogos, fols. 147v—152. 


64 Diálogos, fols. 152-57. The passage is a significant contemporary account 
of the interior decoration of the palace. Official inventories of the royal 
collections exist from 1636, 1666, and 1686. See Y. Bottineau, “L’Alcazar de 
Madrid et l'inventaire de 1686. Aspects de la court de Espagne au XVII* 
siecle," Bulletin hispanique, 1956, ivi; 1958, viii; and 1959, Lx. 


6S Diálogos, fol. 161. 
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10 Carducho, Self-Portrait. Glasgow, Pollak House (photo: Annan, 
Glasgow) 


alludes to the authors of the Memorial as equivalent to the 
ancient Greeks who wrote on the seven liberal arts. The reader 
is left to surmise that Carducho’s own contribution is the 
necessary eighth testimony, that of a noble painter himself, 
which makes the case complete (Fig. 10).9° 

Importantly, the final dialogue clearly was written after the 
January 1633 decision in favor of tax exemption for painters. 
This implies that Carducho, unlike Gutiérrez and Butrén, was 
not concerned chiefly with protesting artists’ civic liabilities. 
But it also suggests that he used the litigious circumstances 
surrounding the issue to promote a somewhat more ambitious 
point of view. No mention is made anywhere in the Didlogos, 
for example, of a guild system for painters. Their proper 
training is described quite differently. In the first and final 
colloquies the disciple is exposed to the greatest works of art by 


66 Ibid., fols. 161-61v. Carduchos self-portrait, now in Pollak House, 
Glasgow, clearly directs attention to his dual identity as painter and writer, 
with his brushes to one side and his pen poised above a copy of the Diálogos. 
67 This stress on the mental realm of artistic creation connects Carducho 
directly with certain late 16th-century Italian writings about art, 
particularly Zuccaro, and also seems to reflect a reading of Alberti Della 
pittura. He owned copies of both these books; cf. the inventory of his library 
in M. L. Caturla, “Documentos en torno a Vicencio Carducho,” Arte 
espanol, 111, 1968-69, 190-97. 

68 There is no clear evidence after the publication of the Diálogos that a 


renewed effort to found an academy occurred during the subsequent years. 
Renewed efforts to tax painters, however, did occur repeatedly during the 





both past and contemporary artists, as well as to che world of 
collecting and connoisseurship. He moves in cultivated social 
circles, and participates as an equal in his company. The model 
toward which he is encouraged to aspire is aristocratic. His 
wide travel, study of the artistic past, and familiarity with the 
contemporary art world are all attributes possessed by any 
noble courtier, and it is this which the fledgling is urged to 
become. 

In the intervening dialogues, Carducho discusses the nature 
of painting itself. But of these six discussions, only two, the 
fifth and sixth, concern to any degree practical aspects of the 
art, and even here his remarks never approach a prescriptive 
recommendation. Carducho distinguishes sharply between the 
theoretical and practical dimensions of artistic creation, and 
overwhelmingly stresses the former. It is the elevated realm of 
the mind that should be cultivated by the young artist. His 
practical skills are only servants of his inspiration, and can 
never, however prodigious, save an ill-conceived idea from 
mediocrity. 97 

The Diálogos, taken together, present an academic, or 
scholarly, picture of the development of a painter. It can be 
suggested that they reflect Carduchos desire for an alternative 
to the Castilian guild system. They permit the conjecture that 
the idea of founding an academy of painting was alive again in 
court circles during 1628-1633. 

In 1606 Carducho, then a young man, had been directly 
involved in the plans to found an academy. The Diálogos, 
written during his maturity when he had been a court painter 
for a quarter of a century, should be read as an expression of a 
continuing interest in achieving the same goal for his 
profession, a goal still unrealized.9 

A complex of social and economic forces involving 
Castilian craftsmen and tradesmen was intimately interwoven 
with the written defenses of painting. Spain's constant 
participation in new and crushingly costly wars lay directly 
behind the situation.9? As mentioned, Gutiérrez wrote in 1600 
in polemical protest against a central feature of this defensive 
national position: the exhaustive conscription of workingmen. 
He belonged to a class of public-spirited writers at the turn of 
the century whose purpose was to focus attention on Castile’ 
social ills. These projectors of social problems—arbitristas— 
were really persuasive pamphleteers, whose heated exhorta- 
tions give to the opening decades of seventeenth-century 
Castilian history an unusually analytic cast. They also provide 
a firm illustration, one of many that could be adduced, of the 
serious cleavage that marked the social organization of the 


following years, and since the two issues appear to be directly related, it 
might be suggested that the presence of one implies the other’ absence. 


69 Spain’s constant militarism during the first half of the 17th century is well 


known. It is important to note, however, that it was not the fact of 
involvement in war itself that seemed to be the source of dissension to 
Castilians, but the methods by which the wars were maintained. The 
ancient sense of nationalism was perhaps even greater since the annexation 
of Portugal by Philip II had created the first completely unified peninsula, 
geographically, since medieval times. On the military history of the period, 
see J. H. Elliott, Imperial Spain 1469-1716, London, 1963, 321-360, and J. 
Lynch, Spain Under the Hapsburgs, Oxford, 1969, i1. 


province during the reigns of Philip III and especially Philip 
Jy 70 

Gutiérrezs remarks focus on the fact that only workingmen 
were drafted. He decried the inequity of a system that 
exempted the upper social ranks from active military service. 
The farmers who worked the land, sold its produce in the 
markets, who in turn bought from craftsmen and tradesmen 
like the shoemakers, or tailors, or pastrycooks—these were the 
sources of the reconstituted and expanded Castilian armies. It 
was they also who paid, by increasingly heavy and frequent 
taxes, for the cost of equipping and transporting the troops to 
the areas of conflict and maintaining them there during tours 
of duty. 

This continual drain on manpower and finances through the 
annual levies, or repartimientos, on the municipal level made 
the guilds particularly uncomfortable, and in part spawned a 
desire among guildsmen for alternative allegiances. It was the 
guilds—of which some hundred existed on the municipal 
level—through which the repartimientos were administered, 
with assessments based on the relative size and wealth of the 
individual memberships.”! Major guilds, those composed of, 
for example, tradesmen dealing in clothing and foodstuffs, 
received the heaviest levies since they were larger and 
relatively more prosperous than their colleagues. But the 
painters, architects, sculptors, joiners, silversmiths, printers, 
and even apothecaries, among all other skilled craftsmen, were 
also included. Archival material in Madrid indicates that 
there were intermittent levies after 1609, when the standing 
militia was re-established by Philip III, and until 1625. Then 
annual and occasionally biannual demands from the guilds 
were made without cease through the end of the century. ?? 

The levies varied considerably in scale, depending on the 
exigencies of the particular emergency. From the beginning, 
an alternative to actual service was the monetary equivalent of 
the manpower designated. As the successive levies took their 
debilitating toll, complaints and extended delays in com- 
pliance led to stopgap measures. A dramatic instance of this 


7° Elliott, Imperial Spain, 303-03, singles out the importance of the 
arbitristas. Gutiérrez's identification as a member of this group is my own. To 
an extent the vicissitudinous issue of the painters' struggle can be seen as an 


arbitrio llevado a cabo. 


7! This is not to imply that the nobility was wholly without obligation to 
military service, but only to maintain the distinction in kind and degree of 
participation. As earlier, it was the practice of Habsburg monarchs during 
this period to remove the higher nobility from court via ambassadorial 
duties at foreign courts, military commands, vice-regencies, and so forth. 
Financially, of course, the aristocratic class was the principal source of a 
major revenue, the tercia, which together with the alcábala, or general sales 
tax, constituted the major source of the Crowns tax income during the 
period; cf. Elliott, Imperial Spain, 202-03. On the complexities of Spanish 
finances see especially A. Domínguez Ortiz, Politica y hacienda de Felipe IV, 
Madrid, 1960. 


7? On the activities up to 1625, see Signs. 1-454, 2-418, and 3-417 in the 
Archivo de la Villa, Madrid. Philip III signed a cédula in Segovia, 15 August 
1609, which provided for the re-establishment of a general militia in Madrid 
and its dependent provinces (Sign. 2-418-8). On 25 January of the following 
year, another cédula created a corps of sergeants to maintain organization 


and discipline (Sign. 3-417-7). 


73 This particularly heavy demand created a considerable strain between 
the guildsmen, city officials, and King, to judge from the extensive 
documentation concerned with its collection, which dragged on into the 
sixties. The liquidation of 1663 was followed in November of 1665 by an 
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was Philip IV‘ liquidation in 1663 of the guilds’ overdue debts 
from his demand of 1659 for sixty thousand ducats in 
emergency aid to the army defending the Portuguese border. 7? 
Apparently from the beginning, petitions for exemption were 
lodged before the municipal authorities. Legal exemptions 
could be claimed, for example, for old age or infirmity as well 
as poverty, and a father could be relieved of service if he had 
sons to offer instead. Excusal from active duty was, moreover, 
automatic after twenty years of service. 4 

But beyond these instances, there were certain particularly 
privileged grounds for exemption. First among them was 
employment in the royal palace. The most special group here 
were the palace staffs of both the King and Queen. These 
criados de las casas reales included the personal servants of the 
royal family as well as the maintenance staff of the palace 
itself. 7? 

When the Consejo de Hacienda ruled in 1633 in favor of tax 
exemption for painters, it was freedom from the ruthless sales 
tax, the alcábala, that was granted. This legal victory can 
hardly be overestimated in the artists' strivings for recognition 
as practitioners of a liberal art, since the alcábala identified its 
constituents as members of a mercantile class. But although 
the alcábala was administered through the guild system, it was 
an entirely separate revenue from the annual servicios, or 
emergency taxes, which were imposed in connection with the 
military levies.79 In short, the successful litigation pursued by 
the painters in 1628-1633, though a significant advance, did 
not remove them from liability to guildsmen’s conscription. 
They were listed in a special category with other guilds exempt 
from the alcábala, but the painters appear on the rolls, without 
interruption, during the annual levies from 1630 to 1700.77 
Indeed, in the early forties the entire guild was inventoried by 
the municipal authorities, with the age, and physical and 
financial circumstances of individual members noted where 
they had any bearing on the suitability of the man for military 
service. 78 
As is well known, the years in Castile5 history just after 1637 


inventory of the guilds actual contributions, a total of some 787,908 reales 
(Archivo de la Villa, Sign. 2-314 and 2-315, especially). 


74 Philip IV was at pains in September of 1625 to enumerate in detail these 
"standard" exemptions (Archivo de la Villa, Sign. 2-388-10). 


75 When exactly during the period these special categories of exemptions 
first were established is unclear; they may even antedate these years. But 
documents in the Archivo de Palacio, Madrid, indicate clearly that the 
issue was repeatedly discussed from the 16405 through the subsequent fifteen 
years at least. In 1640, 1643, and 1650 consultas were submitted to the King 
from the buteau of palace superintendents indicating continuous 
molestation from the guilds, and in each case, the King reaffirmed their 
exempt status (Archivo de Palacio, Felipe IV, Legs. 651, 849). Certain cases 
of imprisonment of palace officials for lack of compliance with the guild 
restrictions seem to have prompted the King to issue a cédula in 1650 which 
stated specifically the privileges accorded the palace staff. 


78 The Consejo de Hacienda, or Council of Finance, was one of the major 
councils first established by Charles V and charged with advising the King 
on affairs of the realm. It had absorbed the financial departments of Castile 
in 1523 (Elliott, Imperial Spain, 170-79). 


77 The documents are too numerous to admit an easy summary. See 
especially, in the Archivo de la Villa, Madrid, Signs. 3-416, 3-417 and 
consecutively through 3-429 


78 Archivo de la Villa, Madrid, Sign. 3-420. 
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were particularly turbulent. The revolt in Catalonia in 1640 
was a contributing factor, and there was the increasing menace 
from France at the borders.’? In February of 1641, the King 
called for a particularly heavy response from the city: 1800 
men—more than had been demanded for a decade. Com- 
plaints came thick and fast during the next several months. 
The official for the painters' guild, a certain Francisco Barrero, 
petitioned in November for a reduction in the levy. At the end 
of December, he listed the assessments levied on the 
individual guild members, totalling 3,476 reales. The list 
included some ninety men, and it was headed by the names of 
Diego Velázquez and his son-in-law Juan Bautista del Mazo, 
assessed 150 and 50 reales respectively.8° Shortly later, 
apparently in response to difficulties in collecting the sum, an 
inventory of the entire painters’ membership was drawn by 
Barrero and the other guild official, Diego Rodríguez. The 
third, fifth, and sixth names on the list were Angelo Nardi, 
Diego Velázquez, and Juan Bautista del Mazo, all in the palace 
service, and so described: “angelo nardi no paga Por pintor de 
su mg? que se a notificado a los repartidores de estar libre de 
ningun repartimiento lo qual esta por cedula de su mg"/diego 
belazquez es alluda de camara y Paga por criado del rey y esta 
libre de repartimiento alguno Por cedula de su mg?."5! Clearly 
the royal cédulas required for such privilege had been duly 
entered in the guild records and their dry script transformed 
into vivid reality. Clear als». from another paper dating trom 
1643, was the des:re for such privilege among painters in 
general: 


Geronimo de uzeda en n"* de los pintores de esta corte como 
mejor aya lugar digo que ha llegado a noticia de mis partes 
como U S? trata de quintar para quintar para conducir 
infantes—y rrespecto de que los pintores por la noblez de su 
arte tienen exempcion de alcabalas y de todo genero de 
repartim'? y se hallan en possession de no ser quintados para 
ir a servir por sus personas pues en otras ocassiones en que se 
han quintado los gremios an sido reservados y exceptuados 
de este genero de servicio de que sien?? necess? ofrezco 
informacion a U S? pido y supp^?. . .que el quinto no se 
entienda con ellos. Y de lo contrario hablando debidam'* 
para ante el Rey nro s" y los senores de su consejo de guerra y 
para ante quien puedo y debo. . . . 


[signed] Uzeda*? 


Despite such petitions in their behalf, however, the painters 


79 J. H. Elliott, The Revolt of the Catalans, Cambridge, 1963. 
89 Archivo de la Villa, Madrid, Leg. 3-420-2. 


8! Tle., “. . . Angelo Nardi does not pay because of his post as painter to his 
majesty; he has been identified to the repartidores as being free of any levy; 
this was stated in a cédula from his majesty. . . . Diego Velazquez is ayuda de 
cámara and pays as a servant to the King; he is exempt also from any levies 
by virtue of his majestyS cédula. . . ." 

The guild officials responsible for the inventory, Francisco Barrero and 
Diego Rodríguez, are both painters about whom we know practically 
nothing. Céan, Diccionario, 1800, 1, 93, was aware of Barrero’ position as a 
guild official, and noted that he was a successful protagonist in the painters' 
struggle for freedom from municipal forms of taxation in a plea entered in 
July of 1640. Although Céan does not mention Diego Rodríguez, it is 
interesting to note that he had been involved in the "liberation" issue since 
the turn of the century, since he was among the signers of the academic 
foundation documents in 1606. 


never secured exemption from the guildsmen’s levies. In 1644 
they were assessed again, and in 1645, 1647, and later. What 
did free them— but only in individual instances— was the 
hierarchic structure of privilege, and its conjunction to royal 
favor. 

Two royal documents from 1648 and 1650 illustrate the 
situation as Velázquez entered the final decade of his career. In 
the first, the King decreed that all men occupying posts at 
court and formerly considered automatically exempt from 
military service and taxation were to be reviewed with their 
guilds and assessed according to the ". . . quality of their 
affairs.”83 Royal employment was not of itself sufficient any 
longer to guarantee exemption; the critical factor had become 
the quality and character of the courtly duties discharged. The 
privileged air became rarefied. In April of 1650, Philip IV 
signed a cédula that in effect reserved exemption for only a very 
small group of court positions, the criados de manos, or 
personal servants of himself and the Queen. 84 

This protection endured during the subsequent decade, 
although it was beleaguered.85 A list of the inner palace staff 
was drawn up in 1658 and submitted to the city authorities, 
upon their request. It gives dramatic testimony to the 
significance of the royal prerogative. In the enumeration of all 
intimate servants of the royal house, the name of Diego 
Velázquez stands eleventh. At the end of the section on 
oficiales de manos de la cassa del rey appear the names of the four 
other court painters: Juan Bautista del Mazo, Angelo Nardi, 
Francisco Ricci, and Juan de Haro. *e 


Obviously, obtaining improved professional status continued 
as an especially important goal for painters in Madrid during 
the middle decades of the century. From the extensive 
unpublished documentation, of which only a small portion is 
introduced here, a clear picture emerges of painters invoking 
lustrous associations in their efforts to gain freedom from a 
guildsman* identity and the responsibilities that accompanied 
it. In this context the royal cédula became the only certain 
guarantee of freedom. It can now be realized that Velazquez’ 
appointment in 1623 as the King’s painter did not in itself 
remove him from the civic responsibilities expected of all 
members of the painters' guild. Indeed, his subsequent success 
and favor at court seem only to have increased his liability: his 
assessment of 150 reales in the levy of 1641, for example, was 
higher than that of any other painter in the capital. His 


82 Archivo de la Villa, Madrid, Sign. 3-420-2. Uzeda directed the plea to 
the city officials, obviously in response to complaints lodged first with him 
by the painters themselves. It was of course unsuccessful, and the levies 
continued. The petition, in its way, is an example of a less prestigious 
alternative to the royal cédula, used for similar ends but with less successful 
results. 


83 Archivo de la Villa, Madrid, Sign. 3-426. 
84 Ibid., Sign. 2-388-17. 


85 Further consultations and royal cédulas were issued in 1653 and 1655 to 
maintain the position (Archivo de Palacio, Madrid, Felipe IV, Leg. 651). 


86 Archivo de la Villa, Madrid, Sign. 2-388-18; below, Appendix of 


Documents, 10. 


continued registration, throughout his career, with the guild 
membership throws into meaningful relief the significance of 
his rise in stature in the palace.87 Surely it is this very position, 
with both its personal and professional implications, which is 
celebrated in Velazquez’ masterpiece in 1656. 

Painted when Velázquez had just been named aposentador 
mayor and during the decade when the privileges of such 
offices were under particular attack, Las Meninas records a 
relationship between painter and royal household resonant 
with special meaning for the court at Madrid. Surely a central 
meaning of the picture involves a proclamation of Velázquezs 
own personal status. But the artist chose to frame his 
starement in a particular set of terms. Unlike his depiction of 
Nieto, he does not present himself merely as an aristocratic 
courtier.88 He clearly asserts his identity as that of royal 
portraitist. This had been his first responsibility at court, and 
certainly Las Meninas demonstrates that it was—at least in his 
view—his foremost. It is in this light that the associations in 
the picture with imagery of Saint Luke are revealing. That 
tradition offered a vocabulary that reflected the Catholic 
values at the Spanish court, and also circumvented the 
implication of unseemly personal hubris.8? And evocations of 
the sacred family were even more resonant. It was this royal 
group, and his service to it, that had provided the source and 
sustainment of Velázquez5 professional salvation. The picture 
could also have included Velazquez’ artistic testimony of his 
merit for knighthood, an honor that he finally was awarded 
three years later.?? But if so, this testimony was understood as 
such only by the royal patrons to whom he paid such brilliant 
pictorial tribute. Ironically, it was his very profession as a 
painter, with the craftsmanly associations clinging to it, that 
nearly prevented the ultimate honor he so ardently sought.?! 

Velázquez finally received the habit of the Order of Saint 
James in 1659 through a papal dispensation obtained by Philip 
IV. His artistic career and his life ended a few months later. 
But by the end of the century he, and Las Meninas, joined the 
historic instances of the nobility of painting when Palomino, 
writing in continuing defense of the art, characterized him as 
the Castilian Apelles *. . .para ejemplo de los futuros siglos, y 
enseñanza de la posteridad. "?? 

Brown University 


87 See below, Appendix of Documents. It is in this light, especially, that 
Velázquez’ steady rise in the palace hierarchy should be seen. His was a 
course generally comparable to those of several leading artists in Europe 
during the period, yet unlike theirs in regard to its particular circumstances: 
his courtly career was the only one governed by duties as resident portraitist 
to an imperial monarchy. 


88 And unlike, say, Rubens, in his marvelous late self-portrait, or even 
David Teniers, in the picture discussed above. Velázquez does present 
himself in the costume appropriate to a gentleman of the Kings chamber. 
But he also clearly emphasizes his identity as a painter, in the process of 
painting. Ironically appropriate, the image may also indicate that painting 
itself, as a profession, was in process— which reveals, perhaps, a dimension 
of Velazquez’s "realism." 


89 Kahr, "Las Meninas,” 244-45, suggests that the subjects of the two 
paintings on the rear wall, Minerva Punishing Arachne and Apollo's Victory 
over Marsyas, both treating the results of mortal challenge of the gods, 
revealed Velázquezs unease at advancing his claim to noble status. On the 
other hand, perhaps he chose pictorial allusions that bespoke, with a 
certain subtlety, his ultimate humility rather than any hubris, within the 
context of the meaning of that posture at the 17th-century Spanish court. 
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Appendix 


The documents extracted below offer a brief synopsis of the major forms 
of intercourse between city, court, and King relative to the questions of 
professional status for painters introduced in the text. Effort has been made 
to choose the most revelatory examples during the period of 1630-1660, 
especially in regard to Velazquez5 position. They appear in chronological 
order. 


Document One: Cédula real exempting Vicencio Carducho and Angelo 
Nardi, painters at court, from guild assessment because of their positions in 
the royal service. In Madrid, 8 September 1637. Archivo de Palacio, 
Madrid, Expedientes personales (Carducho), C 202/61. 
"El Rey Porquanto por parte de Vicencio carduchi y Angelo nardi mis 
pintores se me ha hecho relation que en todas las occasiones que sean 
ofrecido de Donatibos y otros servicios siempre se les an pedido por el 
Tribunal de la junta de mis obras y bosques como criados que son mios y 
subordinados a ella . . . el corregidor desta villa de Madrid ha querido y 
quiere ponerlos en el gremio de los pintores y como tales llamarlos para las 
contribuciones que se les hechan y donatibos que se les piden supp"* fuese 
servido demandar no se diese lugar a ello ni que sobre esta razon sean 
molestados observandoles los prerogatibas de criados mios. . .es mi 
voluntad fechan en madrid a ocho de septiembre de mil y seiscientos y 
treinta y siete anos yo el Rey. . . . 
Yo el Rey" 
Document Two: Consulta of palace bureo advising that the Queen’ palace 
staff be exempt from guild assessment in repartimientos. In Madrid, 6 
September 1640. Archivo de Palacio, Madrid, Felipe IV, Casa, Leg. 651. 
“| .aviendose visto este memorial en el Bureo que se tubo a dos deste 
parece que V. Mag? deve servirse de mandar que los oficiales de manos de 
la Reina nuestra s'? sean libres de q sus gremios los puedan quintar y que si 
alguno de ellos Huviere caido en suerte quede libre por que todos estan 
ocupados personalmente cada Uno en su officio. . . .' 
On flyleaf: "assi lo he mandado. . . . Yo el Rey" 
Document Three: Cédula real ordering the repartimiento of 1,800 soldiers to 
the city of Madrid and its provinces. In Madrid, 13 February 1641. Archivo 
de la Villa, Madrid. Sign. 3-420-2. 
"Concejo Justicia regidores cavalleros escuderos officiales y hombres 
buenos de la noble v? de Madrid. Por carta mia del mes passado deste ano 
os encargue asistiesedes con particular desbelo y ciudado a las lebas de los 
1U800 Infantes de que el Reyno se ha encargado. . .que son necesarios 
para los Presidios destos Reynos y el socorro del exercito de catalu- 
na. . .en Madrid a 13 de febrero de 1641. . . ." 
Yo el Rey" 
Document Four: Relación from painters’ guild reporting response to 
repartimiento of 1641. In Madrid, 29 December 1641. Archivo de la Villa, 
Madrid. Sign. 3-420-2. 


"En la v? de madrid a v'* y nuebe de dixiembre de mill yseiscientos y 


Rather than as symbols of fear, the paintings can be understood as a kind of 
tribute to Rubens, Velázquezs immediate predecessor at Madrid in regard to 
claims to noble status. Rubens had petitioned Philip IV for a patent of 
nobility in 1631; his request was ultimately granted. The pictures in Las 
Meninas are clearly based on Rubenss models; they were among the large 
group of paintings done by him and his assistants between 1636 and 1640 for 
Philip IV' hunting lodge. On this project as a whole, see S. Alpers, The 
Decoration of the Torre de la Parada, London, 1971. In a lecture in 1973, 
Jonathan Brown called attention also to the possibility of a tribute to 
Rubens in Las Meninas. As in Las Hilanderas slightly later, Velázquez 
included a homage to a great painter whom he admired and was influenced 
by, as an important dimension of a larger pictorial statement concerning the 
nobility of painting. A full consideration of Las Hilanderas forms a separate 
study beyond the scope of this paper. 


?9 After prolonged negotiations, Velázquez was inducted into the Order of 


Santiago (incidentally, the same Order petitioned by Rubens) in November 
of 1659. 


?! D. dela Válgoma, "Una Injusticia con Velázquez: sus probanzas de ingreso 
en la Orden de Santiago,” Archivo Español de Arte, xxxii, 1960, 191—214. 


?? Palomino, El Museo pictórico, 936. 
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.parecieron pressentes diego Rs y fran°° barero 
pintores. . .y repartidores de su arte y dixeron que pë la paga de los 
quatro. . . .soldados de milizia que al aho arte se repartio este presente 
ano an hecho repartim?? de tres mill quatrozientos y setenta y seis reales 
los tres mill y duzientos p* la paga de los dhos quatro soldados y los 
duzientos y setenta y seis p° la cobranza deste repartim'?. . .el qual dho 
repartim'° hizieron a cada un la cant? y en la forma siguiente. . . . 
—diego Velazquez Pintor del rrey nuestro s" se le rreparten ciento y 
cinquenta R! —— —_U150Rs 
—A juan bautista su yerno ansimismo pintor se le rreparten cing" R* 
viven entrambos a espaldas de la carcel de corte antes de llegar a la 
concep™ Germ? — — ——UO5ORs 

Document Five: Response of repartidores of painters’ guild to auto 

concerning Diego Velázquez liability to repartimiento. In Madrid, 22 April 

1642. Archivo de la Villa, Madrid. Sign. 1-461. 

"Diego Rodriquez e fran 


quarenta y un anos. . 


°° barrera vezinos desta villa y rrepartidores del 
arte de los pintores della—Dezimos q oy Veintidos deste pres™ mes de abril 
se nos a notificado un auto. . .en q* manda Informemos si Diego 
belazquez Debe pag” EI rrepartim'? de ziento y cinq'* R* que se le 
rrepartieron p? la rrecluta de los soldados de milicia—y rrespondiendo a el 
Dezimos q Es pintor y que tira gaxes de su mag" por tal y que es obrador en 
su casa con oficiales y aprendizes y que pagandoselo aze qualesq' obras q se 
le manda az” de lo q! ofrecemos ynformaz™ como es notorio entre todos los 
del dho arte—assi suplicamos mande no se le buelvan las dhas prendas sin 
aber pag? El dho Repartim™ como lo a echo en otros Repartim™ En q 
Recivieremos merced. . . ." 
Fran? berrera" 
Docuntent Six: Consulta from palace bureo advising royal intervention 
because of continued molestation of palace staff by guilds, including 
imprisonment of one of Queens glaziers. In Madrid, 14 February 1646. 
Archivo de Palacio, Madrid, Felipe IV, Casa, Leg. 651. 
“Bureo de la Reyna N Sra: Dize q tiene V Mag? resuelto por. . .consultas q 
los oficiales de manos de la casa de la Rey?* nra S* Sean exentos de 
pagar. . .aora por parte del corejidor les estan molestando y tienen preso 
Al bidriero de la furiera por decir no paga lo que le tiene repartido por su 
gremio. . .podria V Mag? serbirse de mandar al presidente de castilla de 
horden para que se guarden las que V. Mg? tiene dadas. . . .” 
Document Seven: Palace report to the city reaffirming exemptions for 
palace staff. In Madrid, February 1646. Archivo de la Villa, Madrid. Sign. 
2-388-14. 
*. . .q* U M? Dios le g® por tres consultas la una de 6 de Setiembre de 
1640. otra de 16 de Agosto de 1641. y la otra de 30 de Sett* 1643 tiene 
resuelto que todos los criados off!* de manos y proveedores que son y 
fueren de la casa de la Reyna nra s*. . .no puedan ser quintados ni 
repartidos por sus gremios. . . ." 
Document Eight: Memorial from Mayordomo Mayor the Marqués of 
Castelrodrigo, to the King, advising exemptions for the King’s staff like 
those already given the Queen’ staff. In Madrid, 30 March 1650. Archivo 
de Palacio, Felipe IV, Casa, Leg. 651. 
4^, . -q parece conven® el mandar conservar a los officiales de manos de la 
casa de V. Mg? en la exempcion de no ser quintados, ni repartidos por 
gremios q es lo mismo q V Mg? ha ordenado expressam" en razon de los de 
la Reyna. . . ." below: “assi lo he mandado" and the King’s rubric. 
Document Nine: Official copy of the cédula real ordering exemptions for 
the Kings oficiales de manos. In Madrid, 24 April 1650. Archivo de la Villa, 
Madrid. Sign. 2-388-17. : 

', . .habiendo me suplicado los oficiales de manos tengo por bien de 
mandar hacer en su fabor la misma declaracion q hice por los de la Reyna 
mi mujer. . .les hago merced que en ningun tiempo puedan ser quintados 
ni repartidos i que sucediere caeren suerte no tenga fuerca alguna sino que 
queden libres 1 exentos por racon de sus oficios 1 de ser criados mios. . 

Yo el Rey” 
Document Ten: Relación listing offices and thelr occupants in the palace 
enjoying exemption from guild assessment in repartimientos. In Madrid, 
1658. Archivo de la Villa, Madrid. Sign. 2-388-18. 


“Exemciones de repartim™ a diferentes personas de la Casa Real el ano de 


1658 
Guarda espanola 17U255R* 
Guarda alemana 1U470 
Archeros 10324 


Cacadores U260 


Monteros U585 
Criados de la,casa del Rey 2U544 
Criados de la casa Reina 1U365 — 
Monederos 1U504 
Cien Continuos ' 3U197 
Boticarios l 3U— 
Barberos y cirux™ 2U— 
40U504 R* 
Soldados de la gf^ espanola. . . . 
11 — Diego Velazquez soldado de la g98 — —1J016 


Criados y oficiales de manos de la cassa del Rey N St... . 


Ju? Bap™ del maco por el gremio de los pintores ———1J050 © 
Angelo nardi por dho gremio — — —U050 
Fran*? Ricci por dho gremio ——— ——71J050 
Ju? de haro por dho gretnio — ———U020 
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Maino, Crayer, Velázquez and a Miniature of Philip IV 


Priscilla E. Muller 


In Madrid late in August 1623, Velázquez achieved his 
overwhelmingly successful portrayal of the young king Philip 
IV, a portrayal that was to insure the youthful Sevillian 
painter’ lifelong career with Philip and his court. As his proud 
master and father-in-law, Pacheco, relates, "in effect, it was 
made on 30 August 1623 to the Kings liking, and that of the 
Infante and the Count-Duke [Olivares] who affirmed that no 
one had portrayed the King till then; all who saw it felt the 
same." Thenceforth, Olivares promised, only Velázquez would 
portray the King, and other portraits of Philip would be 
ordered retired.! It has been assumed, quite reasonably, that 
the heralded portrait was completed, rather than painted, on 
the single day specified. 

But one artist alone, though inestimably talented—and, in 
the case of Velázquez, notoriously slow—could not wholly 
satisfy the demand for portraits of the King at home and 
abroad. And thus there survive portraits by others showing the 
King at about the time of Velázquez5 arrival at the court. 

In recent years, two paintings of Philip in armor, all but 
identical in portrayal of the King’s features, have aroused 
controversy concerning authorship (Figs. 2 and 3). In 1963, it 
was proposed that the example in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art was by the King’s drawing master, Juan Bautista Maino 
(Fig. 3).? The attribution was based largely on inclusion of a 
similar portrait head in Mainos later historical composition of 
1634-35, the Recapture of Bahia (Fig. 4). Subsequent 
challenge of this attribution focused on a portrait that came to 
Madrid during the early 1960's (Fig. 2), which has been 
attributed since at least 1965 to Gaspar de Crayer.? (It was 
apparently so attributed in 1848 by Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell, and possibly in 1665 if it is identifiably the portrait 
then in the Leganés collection, Madrid.) Crayer, a Flemish 
painter in Brussels to Philips brother, the Cardinal Infante 
Don Ferdinand, Governor of the Low Countries from 1634 
until his death in 1641, became painter to the King himself on 
Ferdinands death. Crayer was not renowned for originality but 


! Francisco Pacheco, Arte de la pintura . . . edición del manuscrito . . . de 


1638, ed. E J. Sánchez Cantón, Madrid, 1956, 1, 156-57. 


? José López-Rey, "A Portrait of Philip IV by Juan Bautista Maino," Art 
Bulletin, xiv, 1963, 361-63, and “Maino y Velázquez, dos retratos de Felipe IV 
en el Metropolitan Museum de Nueva York," Colóquio, xxv, 1963, 14—19; 
also, in rebuttal to Díaz Padrón (see following note), “Sobre la atribucón de un 
retrato de Felipe IV a Gaspar de Crayer," Archivo espafiol de arte, XXXIX, Nos. 
154—55, 1966, 195-96, and Velázquez's Work and World, London, 1968, 42. 
The painting was acquired by the Museum in 1944. 


? Matías Díaz Padrón, "Gaspar de Crayer, un pintor de retratos de los 
Austria," Archivo español de arte, XXXVIII, Nos. 151—52, 1965, 238-39; Hans 
Vlieghe, "Gaspar de Crayer als Bildnismaler, seine Entwicklung bis etwa 
1630," Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, LXIII, 1967, 
99-100, and Gaspar de Crayer, sa vie et ses oeuvres, Brussels, 1972, 257-58; 
Stirling-Maxwells reference (Annals of the Artists of Spain, London, 1848, 11, 
554) was to a "fine" Philip IV “in dark armour enriched with gold" once 





1 Philip IV, miniature. Munich, Bayerisches nationalmuseum 
(actual size) 


he specialized in large, formal portraits; in Brussels as early as 
1621 and 1622 he needed portraits of the new Spanish King on 
which to base his official portrait commissions.* Adherents of 
the Crayer attribution regard the New York portrait (Fig. 3) as 
not by Maino and as derived from the Madrid portrait (Fig. 
2); 

A third portrait of the King, however, a miniature less than 
two inches in height (Fig. 1), clearly relates in each detail to 
the head seen in the two portraits in armor and very possibly 
bears upon the image they present. It is exhibited among the 
miniatures of the upper galleries of Munich’ Bayerisches 
Nationalmuseum,® and to my knowledge it has not been 
introduced in this regard before. The portrayal has an air of 
freshness and reality and it suggests a direct and close 
apprehension of the sitter, qualities that have been refined 
away in the closely similar heads of the two large, formal 
portraits of the King in armor. The miniature was painted in 
oil on silver; the flesh tones are pink, the hair blond, the 
garment an inky gray and near-black, and the background a 
brownish gray. Doubtless, the picture was intended to be 
contained in a portrait locket, perhaps as one of a pair of 


owned by Mr. Beckford and in 1848 by Messrs. Graves, Pall Mall, ownership 
that has been incorporated into Vlieghe's provenance for the Madrid 
portrait and accepted as a possibility by Díaz Padrón, 237-38. 


4 Díaz Padrón, 231 and 237-38. 


* In addition to those cited in note 3 supra, Diego Angulo Ifiiguez and 
Alfonso E. Pérez Sánchez, Historia de la pintura española, escuela madrileña 
del primer tercio del siglo XVII, Madrid, 1969, 321. It may be noted that 
X-rays of the New York portrait, kindly made available to me by M. Salinger 
of the Metropolitan Museum, betray no re-workings of the image on the 
canvas (as characterize, for example, Velázquez’ early portraits of Philip), 
suggesting that its painter had recourse to a previously established model. 

* Acc. No. R2476, oil on silver, 4.5 x 3.8 cm; Hans Buchheit, Katalog der 
Miniaturbilder in Bayerischen Nationalmuseum, Munich, 1911, 27, No. 115 
(catalogued without attribution but as ca. 1623 on comparison with a 
Velázquez portrait of Philip IV in the Prado). 
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2 Philip IV. Madrid, Palacio de Viana 


portraits.” In the absence of life-size portraits of the King, the 
miniature would have offered an admirable model for a painter 
working at a distance from the court. Or, the portrayal may 
have been known or recalled a decade or so later when Maino 
again had to portray the King as he had appeared in a tapestry 
possibly woven in Brussels, and pre-dating the recapture of 
Bahia of 1 May 1625 at which it was displayed (Fig. 4). 

The Munich miniature and the two related portraits cannot 
have been painted before January 1623 when Philip urged use 
of the golilla, or simple white collar; on February 11, he 
proscribed, as of March 1, the use of the elaborate ruff collar 
that had preoccupied members of the Spanish court.* How 
soon after January 1623 the miniature may have been executed 
and the question of its authorship present closely related 
problems. 

For the New York portrait, consideration of the establish- 
ment of the golillas use early in 1623 and of Velázquezs 
unsurpassable portrait of Philip painted late in August, 
together with the attribution to Maino, initially led to 
limiting its dating within the January- August period; this was 


? Regarding portrait lockets of this time, see Priscilla E. Muller, Jewels in 
Spain, 1500-1800, New York, 1972, 129—131; either Philip or Velázquez seems 
to have preferred portrayal of the right, rather than the left, side of the Kings 
face (cf. the early Velázquez portraits of Philip referred to in note 11 infra); an 
exception to this preference, the miniature was perhaps planned to face the 
opposite member of a pair. 
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3 Philip IV. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


later modified to incorporate the years 1623 or 1624.? If it is 
accepted that the portraits in armor may depend on reference 
to the portrayal seen in the miniature, their date of execution 
may of course be extended. (And thus, if a prctotype by 
Rubens of 1628 is responsible for the composition of the 
Madrid portrait seen in Figure 2,!? its painter may have relied 
upon an available, if slightly earlier, portrait for the head of 
the King.) 

Dating during the years 1623-26 for the image rendered in 
the miniature is substantiated by comparison of it with early 
portraits of Philip by Velázquez,!! in which the painter 
struggled to render his sitters slimming, maturing facial 
appearance, as the bone structure became more prominent and 
the youthful fleshiness receded sometime between 1624 and 
1626. Despite the unreliability of the earlier portraits of ca. 
1623, hints of the younger Philips looseness of flesh at mouth, 
chin, and neck in the miniature suggest a dating of 1624—25, 
though 1623 is not impossible. 

Of painters of quality close to the King at this time, both 
Maino and Velázquez are known to have painted miniature 


8 See Ruth M. Anderson, "The Golilla: A Spanish Collar of the 17th 
Century," Waffen- und Kostiimkunde, X1, No. 1, 1969, 5-7. 


? López-Rey, 1968, 68. 
10 Vlieghe, 1972, 258. 


!! Cf. López-Rey, 1968, pl. 42, 43, 45-49. 


portraits. At present, Maino” production as:a portrait 
miniaturist cannot be assessed, nor is he recorded to have so 
portrayed the King. !? Surviving miniatures by or attributed to 
Velázquez do not offer basis for comparison either, since they 
are not of the years in question. !? It is documented, however, 
that Velázquez executed miniatures of the King, at least one of 
which was known to have been enclosed in a jewel; and at least 
one Velázquez miniature was on silver, like the Munich Philip 
IV: the recorded example was an “extremely good likeness” of 
Queen Mariana painted ca. 1659 with "great skill and ease." 

The thought occurs, and persists, that if the slow-working 
Velázquez did "en efecto," i.e., in effect or actually, portray 
the very busy King on 30 August, his accomplishment may 
have been a miniature rather than a large portrait on canvas, 
although Pacheco nonetheless neglected to so qualify it. This 
may have been true as well of the portrait of Juan de Fonseca, 
which introduced Velazquez’ talents to the court. Painted in 
Fonsecas home in Madrid where Velázquez was lodged, the 
portrait was, according to Pacheco, carried to the palace that 
night to win the admiration of King and courtiers.!4 Again the 
question of interpretation arises, for a sense of immediacy 
characterizes Pacheco’ passages relating to both portraits, and 
a miniature is far more conveniently carried about than a 
life-size, still-wet portrait painted in oil on canvas. 

Although it may be impossible to assert authorship of the 
Munich miniature conclusively, appreciation of its outstanding 
quality, the directness and freshness of its portrayal, the 
relative sureness of its dating, and its unquestionable 
connection with the two subsequent official portraits in armor 
testify that it must be regarded a possible model, probably as 
much admired abroad as in the Madrid court. 


The Hispanic Society of America 


'? Regarding Maino see Angulo and Pérez Sánchez (cited in note 5 supra), 


299— 325, esp. 304. 


3 . . . z # ^ 
'* Regarding miniatures by Velázquez, see López-Rey, Velázquez, A Catalogue 


Raisonné of His Oeuvre, London, 1963, 334-35. 
!^ Pacheco, 1, 156. 
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4 Juan Bautista Maino, The Recapture of Bahia (detail). Madrid, 
Prado 


The Tomb of Leo XI by Alessandro Algardi 


Harriet E Senie 


Alessandro Algardis Tomb of Leo XI in the Vatican (Fig. 1) isa 
work of subtle beauty that has received relatively little critical 
attention.! It has suffered from being considered primarily in 
comparison with Berninis Tomb of Urban VIII. Far from a 
more classical restatement of Berninis formula, however, 
Algardis tomb is a specifically Medicean monument that 
follows a different iconographic and stylistic tradition. 

The Tomb of Leo XI was Algardi’s first major Roman 
commission.? Its documents were published by Pollak and 
provide a sound basis for dating the tomb.? It was commis- 
sioned in 1634 by the Pope’ great-nephew, Cardinal Ubaldini, 
who died the following year. A preliminary model of some kind 
was presumably ready by early 1637 when the Congregazione di 
Propaganda Fide agreed to take over the responsibility of the 
commission. Thus, the conception of the work as a whole was 
one of the mid-thirties.* Delivery of the marble seems to have 
been completed by 1640 and the major portion of the tomb 
was apparently finished by July 1644. The tomb was not 
installed until 1652, however, and Bellori implies a date 


! | wish to thank Olga Raggio for an excellent introduction to the work of 
Algardi. This article is an outgrowth of a seminar report given in a course 
taught by Professor Raggio at the Institute of Fine Arts, New York 
University, in the Fall of 1973. I also wish to thank Howard Hibbard for his 


critical reading. 


? Alessandro Algardi was born in Bologna in 1598 and he trained in the 
studio of Ludovico Carracci. After 1622 he spent some time in Mantua and 
Venice and by 1625 he was in Rome. There he worked on the restoration of 
antiques and statues of Mary Magdalen and Saint John the Evangelist for the 
Bandini Chapel in S. Silvestro al Quirinale (ca. 1628). 


3 Pollak, Die Kunsttütigkeit unter Urban VIII, Vienna, 1931, 11, 281-292. 
Portions of the documents are included and translated by Pope- Hennessy, 
High Renaissance, 447-48. The original contract is dated 21 July 1634 and 
identifies the patron as Cardinal Ubaldini (1581-1635), the great-nephew of 
Leo XI. It specifies that Algardi execute in white marble of his choosing the 
following items: (1) a statue of Pope Leo XI in the act of benediction seated 
on a throne over the urn containing his body, (2) two standing figures at the 
side of the urn representing Magnanimità and Liberalità, with a relief of the 
emblem of the Pope (a bouquet of roses with the words “sic florui”) on the 
pedestal of each, (3) a relief with two histories on the front of the urn, and 
(4) two small putti holding a marble escutcheon set above the arch of the 
cornice of the niche in which the entire work was to be placed (pp.218-82). 
The sculptor was to be paid a total of 2,550 scudi (itemized pp.283-84). 
Following the contract and also dated 1634 is a preliminary estimate of the 
costs amounting to 4,269 scudi. (By comparison Bernini estimated the cost 
of the papal statue alone in the Tomb of Urban VIII at 3,000 scudi.) 
Payments to Algardi begin in 1634. Cardinal Ubaldini died in 1635 and on 
19 January 1637 the Congregazione di Propaganda Fide assumed 
responsibility for the tomb (p.287). There are further payments to Algardi 
throughout 1637-39 for working on the tomb and selecting the marble 
(pp.287-90). On 1 March 1640 Algardi signed a document stating that he 
had received twenty-seven pieces of marble to make the statues of the Pope, 
the two allegorical figures, the putti, the arms, the relief, and the 
ornamentation of the niche (p.290). On 20 December 1640 there was a 
payment for delivery and installation of the two pieces of marble for the 
allegorical statues (p.291). The rest of the documents refer to nine payments 
of 100 scudi each to Algardi for working on the tomb: one in 1640, four in 
1641, two in 1642, one in 1643, and two in 1644, the last dating July 30 of 
that year (pp.291-91). These documents are obviously not complete. They 
account for payments of a total of 1,772 scudi, whereas the original contract 
stipulated an amount of 2,550 scudi. 


around the middle of the century.? Although the documents 
specify several times that the commission was to be executed 
completely by Algardi, Passeri attributes the allegorical figure 
with the cornucopia to Giuseppi Peroni and the one with the 
shield to Ercole Ferrata.9 These attributions are no longer 
accepted.’ 

The most perplexing problem presented by the tomb 
concerns the identification of the allegorical figures. The 
contract refers to them as Magnanimità and Liberalità, but 
Bellori calls them Prudenza and Liberalità, and Passeri 
identifies them as Maesta del regno (Fortezza in an earlier 
edition) and Generosità (previously Abbondanza).* Most critics 
have followed Belloris identification (and that of the contract) 
of the Virtue on our right as Liberalità and Passeri earlier 
identification of the Virtue on our left as Fortezza. A better 
understanding of these statues emerges when they are 
considered in relation to the pope whose character they are 
meant to reflect. 


Alessandro de’ Medici (born 2 June 1535) was the son of 


4 Such a date is in keeping with Algardi’s stylistic development. The same 
kind of restrained elegance and contemplative mood found in this work can 
also be seen in his statue of Saint Philip Neri commissioned in 1636-39 and 
unveiled in 1640. There is a similar restrained interest in decorative detail 
which can be seen in the handling of the lace edge of the costumes of the 
Pope and saint and in the detailed calligraphic patterns on their robes. The 
handling of the drapery and its use to delimit the composition are 
particularly close. 


5 The misconception about the date of the monument originates with 
Bellori, Vite, 470, who mentions the tomb just before his discussion of the 
Attila relief, implying a roughly contemporary date. Passeri in 1670 also 
discusses the tomb as dating around 1650. Hess, Passeri, 203, n.2, points out 
that the documents indicate that the execution of the allegorical figures was 
probably completed by 1644. This is reiterated by Pope-Hennessy, High 
Renaissance, 448. Wittkower, Art and Architecture, 365, n.25, states that all 
the figures were finished by 1644. Heimbürger Ravalli, Algardi, 82, indicates 
a date of 1634-1644 for the monument, concluding that the three main 
statues were done in the early years of the 16405 but that the work was not 


finished until 1650. 
6 Hess, Passeri, 202-03. 


7 See Hess, Passeri, 203, and Wittkower, Art and Architecture, 365, n.25. 
The early date of the tomb rules out such collaboration. Ferrata did not 
come to Rome until 1647 and Peroni (born 1626) was less than twenty when 
the allegorical figures were already complete. Heimbürger Ravalli, Algardi, 
83, suggests that, even though Peroni and Ferrata could not have been in 
Algardi’ studio at the time, Algardi might have contracted them in 1640 or 
shortly thereafter to execute these statues based on a model. It does not 
seem reasonable to suppose that Algardi would have entrusted the execution 
of a major part of such an important commission to his assistants. In 
addition, there is stylistic evidence that both figures were executed by the 
same hand. The toes of both show the modeling of an extra joint, an 
anatomical idiosyncracy that is unlikely to have been passed on from one 
artist to another. 


8 Pollak, Kunsttätigkeit, 281. “Due figure intiere in piedi compitamente finite 
d'altezza di palmi 12% per ciascheduna, che vanno nelli lati della medema 
vrna, cio una a man destra, che rapresenta La Magnanimità, e l’altra alla 
sinistra, che rapresenta La Liberalità”; Bellori, Vite, 470. ". . . da i lati 
dell’vrna sono disposte due statue, la Prudenza in habito, e forma di Pallade 
con l’elmo, e la mano appoggiata allo scudo; la Liberalità, che dal corno 
versa gemme, e monete . . .”; Hess, Passeri, 202-03. 





Ottavio de’ Medici and Francesca Salviati.? His mother was 


the niece of Giovanni de' Medici (Leo X), and it was 
undoubtedly in memory of his great-uncle, who was Pope from 
1513 to 1521, that Alessandro took the name Leo XI.!'? Leo X 
was justifiably famous as a patron of the arts and Leo XI 
followed in this family tradition, as did Cardinal Ubaldini 


? A table showing Leo XIS place in Medici geneology is reproduced in A. 
Jourcin, Les Médicis, Lausanne, 1968, 348. 


!0 H. Vaughan, The Medici Popes, New York, 1908, 349, suggests that Leo XI 
took his title "probably out of compliment to the first fortunate and 
resplendent Pope of his House." 


!! Much has been written about Leo X58 patronage. See, for example, 
Vaughan, Popes, 276, 284; W. Roscoe, The Life and Pontificate of Leo the 
Tenth, London, 1888, it, 394; E. Rodocanachi, Le Pontificat de Leon X: 
1513-1521, Paris, 1931, 246; F. Schevill, The Medici, New York, 1949, 185. 
L. Pastor, History of the Popes, St. Louis, Missouri, 1937, XXV, 22, mentions 
that Leo XI was widely known for his generosity and his interest in art. He 


9] 


1 Algardi, Tomb of Leo XI. 
fatican, St. Peters (photo: Alinari) 


(also a Medici), who commissioned the tomb.!! An identifica- 
tion of the allegorical figure to the left as a Virtue personified 
by Athena seems appropriate, and of course in this period even 
an armed image of Minerva normally alluded both to Wisdom 
and to patronage of the arts.!? That the figure looks like 
Athena-Minerva is obvious. Bellori makes that point even 


decorated several churches in Rome and had his own collection of statues in 
his villa near S. Francesco Romana. Heimbiirger Ravalli, Algardi, 33, 
suggests that the idea for the tomb probably came from Cardinal Ubaldini, 
who had a personal interest in classical archaeology and preferred the 
classical current in contemporary Roman art. 


!? See A. Pigler, Barockthemen, 1956, i1, 480, for Athena as patron of the 
arts. E. Gregorovius, The Tombs of the Popes, Westminster, Md., 1903, 129, 
calls the statue "Wisdom as Minerva." Vaughan, Popes, 350, refers to the 
figure as Minerva. Neither author cites any precedent or explanation for the 
identification. 
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when he identifies her as Prudenza, and Hess observes that the 
figure is derived from Algardi’ earlier restoration of a statue of 
Athena now in the Museo Nazionale delle Terme.!? Although 
there are obvious differences between the handling of the 
drapery in the restoration and the allegorical statue, there is a 
strong similarity of pose and mood.!4 Algardi himself must 
have thought of this tomb statue as Athena since he used it 
with slight variation in the stucco representation of the 
goddess in the Villa Pamphili (Fig. 2), where it is described by 
Nava Cellini as alluding to Camillo Pamphilis patronage of 
the arts.!5 

Leo X had already set the precedent of identifying himself 
with Athena. At the celebration of his installation into the 


!3 Bellori, Vite, 393. Hess, Passeri, 203, n.2. See M. Neusser, "Alessandro 
Algardi als Antikenrestaurator,” Belvedere, 1928, 3-9, for Algardi’s role in 
the restoration. 

'4 The closeness of the two figures is observed by A. Nava Cellini, 
"L'Algardi restauratore a Villa Pamphili," Paragone, CLXI, 1963, 29, and 
Heimbiirger Ravalli, Algardi, 55. Raggio (see note 1) pointed out that 
Algardi’s Mary Magdalene (Bandini Chapel, S. Silvestro al Quirinale, 
Rome) was based on an ancient Niobid. 

'S A. Nava Cellini, “Il Borromini, l'Algardi e il Grimaldi per Villa 
Pamphili," Paragone, CLIX, 1963, 70: "Nella sala rotonda le personificazioni 
delle Virtu nella laterale ad ouest le figure di Pallade, di Apollo e della 
Giustizia alludone degli studi, alle imprese ed al mecenatismo di Camillo.” 


2 Algardi, Athena. 
Rome, Villa Pamphili 
(photo: GFN) 


3 Algardi, Liberalità 
(detail of Tomb of Leo 
XI). Vatican, St. Peter's 
(photo: Alinari) 


Papacy, an inscription on a triumphal arch on the bridge of 
the Castel S. Angelo linked Leos name with the goddess: 
OLIM HABVIT CYPRIS SUA TEMPORA; TEMPORA 
MAVORS OLIM HABVIT; NUNC SUA TEMPORA PAL- 
LAS HABET.!* Another identification of Leo X with 
Athena is found in the vault of the Sala dei Pontefici in the 
Borgia apartments in the Vatican. These decorations, begun 
during the reign of Leo X by Giovanni da Udine and Perino del 
Vaga, include paintings, stuccoes, and inscriptions pertaining 
to previous popes. !7 In each of the four corners of the vault is a 
decorative reference to LEO X. P.M. (Pontifex Maximus) with 
the Medici emblem above and a statue of Athena below. In 
this context, Leo X, the first Medici pope, sought to establish 


!* The inscription is included in its totality in Roscoe, Life, 1, 303 and 482, 
n.219, and in part in Gregorovius, Tombs, 99. Roscoe irterprets the 
references to Venus and Mars as applying to the previous pontificates of 
Alexander VI and Julius II; Gregorovius assumes that they refer to the 
previous interests of Leo X. 

'7 For a diagram of the decorations see C. Yriarte, Autour des Borgia, Paris, 
1891, 38. For a complete list of the inscriptions pertaining to the 
commemorated popes see F Ehrle and E. Stevenson, Les Fresques du 
Pinturicchio dans les Salles Borgia au Vatican, Rome, 1898, 60. 


his papacy as the valid heir to the illustrious pontificates of the 
past.'5 Leo X* association with Athena-Minerva was 
continued after his death by his burial in S. Maria sopra 
Minerva, a church built on the site of a Roman temple 
dedicated to the goddess. 

A link between Leo XI and Leo X clearly exists. Leo XI 
sought to emphasize his blood relationship with his great-uncle 
by taking his name, and monuments to the two Medici Leos 
once actually existed side by side. In a description of St. Peters 
published in 1674, Titi states: “Sotto la volta dell’ Arco 
contiguo sono due Depositi, l'uno di Leone X. senz’or- 
namento, e l’altro de Leone XI. con la di lui statua grande, & 
altre minori il tutto disegno dell’ Algardi Bolognese."!? Since 
the patron of Leo XIs tomb was also a Medici, it seems 
plausible to assume that the family identification with Athena 
and the tradition of patronage of the arts could be implied 
visually in this manner, even in a papal tomb. The Tomb of 
Leo X had been criticized by Vasari for being too secular: the 
figure of the Pope was as large as the saints.?? Perhaps the 
tendency to secularize religious monuments can also be viewed 
as a further development of a Medicean precedent. 

The other allegorical figure of the tomb is less problematic 
and also linked with an established Medicean “virtue.” Both 
the contract and Bellori identify the statue to the right as 
Liberalità. This figure holding a cornucopia that pours out 
jewels and money represents spending as a trait of virtue and 
moderation. The depiction conforms closely to the personifi- 
cation of Liberalità in Cesare Ripa.?! The concern with 
generosity (or its lack) as a Medicean characteristic is seen in 
Michelangelos Medici Tombs in S. Lorenzo.?? There Lorenzo 
is shown apparently as parsimonious, with his elbow on a 
closed cash box, whereas Giuliano is open-handed, with coins 


'* For a discussion of the ceiling as papal propaganda see Yriarte, Borgia, 42. 


!° E Titi, Studio di pittura scoltura ed architettura nelle chiese di Roma, Rome, 
1674. 22-23. By the next edition, in 1686, the Tomb of Leo X had been 
removed. “Sotto la Volta dell'Arco contiguo erano due Depositi, uno di 
Leone X. che non v'è più . . ." (p.16). In later editions the monument to 
Leo X is no longer mentioned and the allegorical figures in the Tomb of Leo 
XI are attributed to Ferrata and Peroni. 


°° G, Vasari, Le vite de’ più eccelenti pittori scultori ed architettori, ed. G. 
Milanesi, Florence, 1906, vi, 165. 


?! C. Ripa, Iconologia, Rome, 1603, 290-91. The figure is missing only the 
second cornucopia filled with fruits and flowers. 


?? E. Panofsky, Tomb Sculpture, New York, 1964, 92. 
233 G. E Young, The Medici, New York, 1930, 296. Erasmus who knew him 


well“. . . praises his kindness and humanity, his magnanimity and learning, 
. . and his love of peace and the fine arts." Sarpi notes that "Leo, notable 
by birth and culture, brought many aptitudes to the Papacy, especially a 
remarkable knowledge of classical literature, humanity, kindness, the 
greatest liberality, and an avowed intention of supporting artists and learned 
men, who for many years had enjoyed no such favour in the Holy See." Not 
all accounts of Leo X5 generosity treat it in such a favorable light. M. Brion, 
The Medici, New York, n.d., 145, remarks that “Leo X was always short of 
money because he distributed it about him liberally, to humanists, 
musicians, to the needy, even to jesters. During his audiences or at table he 
always kept a bag full of money by his side from which he dispensed 
uncounted handfuls.” 
24 This coin is reproduced and described in E Alvarez-Ossorio, "Los Médicis 
de los siglos XV y XVI en las medallos que conserva el Museo Arquelogico 
Nacional," Boletín de la Real Academia de la Historia, CXXXI, Oct.- Dec. 1952, 
383, nn.12 and 14. Behind the standing Virtue are musical instruments, 
representing another interest of Leo X5. At her feet are books. 
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in his left hand. Leo X was praised by his contemporaries for 
his generosity,?* and he was also commemorated for this virtue 
in a typical imitation of antique flattery: the back of one of his 
medals is inscribed LIBERALITAS.PONTIFICIA. Beneath 
this inscription is a standing female figure holding an 
overflowing cornucopia. *4 

Stylistically, Liberalità is one of Algardi’s most beautiful 
inventions (Fig. 3). Her pose may owe something to 
Duquesnoy’ Santa Susanna of ca. 1630, but in comparison to 
Duquesnoy, Algardi looks much less classical and restrained. 
As Howard Hibbard has pointed out, Algardi’ earliest style is 
comparable to Guido Reni’ in its position between Duques- 
noy’ classicism and Bernini’ florid Baroque expression.?5 It 
would be interesting to know the genesis of Liberalita; 
unfortunately, neither the bozzetto attributed by Brinckmann 
nor the drawing identified by Mufioz as a preparatory study has 
anything to do with this statue. ?° 

As specified in the contract, the tomb also includes two 
relief scenes relating to the life of the Pope. The precedent for 
the inclusion of such reliefs in both a Medici and papal tomb 
was set by Bandinelli in the monuments to Leo X and Clement 
VII.?? The papacy of Leo XI lasted less than one month (1 
April-27 April 1605) and furnished scant subject matter for a 
commemorative monument. The scenes represented here refer 
to his activities as papal legate for Clement VIII, which were 
instrumental in cementing relations between France and the 
Papacy. The subject of the relief was correctly identified by 
Bellori as the ratification in ecclesiastical and state ceremony 
(in Rome and Paris, respectively) of the papal Bull of 
Absolution for Henry IV.?8 Leo’ role in these negotiations is 
described in some detail by Pastor and the future Pope's 
correspondance with Henry IV is published by Rittrer.?? It was 


?* H. Hibbard, “Guido Reni’ Painting of the Immaculate Conception,” 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin, Summer 1969, 29. 


76 A. E. Brinckmann, Barock-Bozzetti, Frankfurt-am-Main, 1923, 1, 110. 
Brinckmanns bozzetto seems to have nothing to do with Algardi. The face is 
too cute, the torsions of the figure too extreme, and the drapery too flimsy. 
The use of the Cupid is also wrong for Algardi and the figure as a whole lacks 
Algardi’s classic repose and harmony of design. A. Muñoz. "La scultura 
barocca a Roma. V—Le tombe papale,” Rassegna d'arte antica e moderna, v, 
1918, 1, 90-91. There are no grounds, either iconographic or stylistic, for 
identifying either of the two drawings mentioned by Mufioz with the statue 
for this tomb. 


?? The relationship of the Bandinelli tombs to the Tomb of Leo XI was first 
suggested to me by Kathleen Weil-Garris. The elements included in 
Algardis tomb are remarkably similar to those used in the tombs of the 
earlier Medici popes. It was probably Bandinelli tombs that Cardinal 
Ubaldini had in mind when he specified a seated pope, two allegorical 
figures, a narrative relief, and the Medici arms rather than Bernini’ 
Countess Matilda monument which also contains a relief. The latter is 
suggested as a source by Heimbürger Ravalli, Algardi, 145. 


?* Bellori, Vite, 393: “Nel corpo dell'vrna in picciolo bassorilievo vien 
rappresentato il Pontefice stesso, mentre essendo Cardinale nella sua 
legatione di Francia, firmó la pace trà le due Corone; evvi il R? à sedere, che 
sottoscrive li capitoli alla presenza del Legato; è frà la divisione di un panno 
che vien sollevato da un soldato, vedesi dall'altra parte lo stesso Rè in piedi, 
che pone la mano sü'l libro de gli Euangeli; e li conferma, con solenne 
giuramento.” 


2? Pastor, History, xxitt, 115-60; xxv, 21. R. Ritter, Lettres du Cardinal de 
Florence sur Henry IV & sur la France: 1596-1598, Paris, 1955. 
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4 Taddeo Zuccaro, Donation of Charlemagne. Vatican, Sala Regia, 
(photo: Anderson) 
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5 Annibale Carracci, Madonna and Saints. Bologna, Pinacoteca 
(photo: Alinari) 


after Leos two years in France that he became a serious 
candidate for the Papacy. His success in France was also 
commemorated in the decorations erected to celebrate his 
election as Pope.?° 

The French question had plagued the Papacy for some time 
and was still a matter of concern to the Medici in Florence.3! 
A fresco cycle commissioned by Lorenzo de’ Medici (the 
fourth son of Ferdinando I) for the Medici villa at Petraia in 
1636 (and therefore contemporary with the tomb commission) 
is based on the relationship of the Medici to Franze.?? Henry 
IV was related to the Medici through his marriage to Maria de' 
Medici. Thus the subject chosen for the relief is also involved 
with Medici history. 

The stylistic origins of the relief are difficult to pinpoint. 
Heimbürger Ravalli suggests sources in Ludovico Carracci’ 
work for the figures on the extreme left and right.?? Neither 
the Saint George in Saints George and Margaret (Bologna, S. 
Oregorio) nor the soldier in the Sack and Fire of Montecassino 
(Bologna, S. Michele in Bosco) seems close enough to 
Algardis figures to establish a certain derivation. The same 
could be said of the relationship, also suggested by Heimbürger 
Ravalli,** between Pietro Bernini’ half-figure of Henry IV in 
the Coronation of Clement VIII from the papal tomb in S. 
Maria Maggiore and Algardi’ figure of the king swearing to the 
papal bull in Rome. The general stylistic vocabulary used by 
Algardi is closer to that used by such late maniera artists as 
Taddeo Zuccaro is his fresco of the Donation of Charlemagne in 
the Sala Regia of the Vatican (Fig. 4). The page holding the 
book and the various military attendants are similar in 
anatomical rendering as well as compositional placement. 
Here, as in the overall composition of the tomb, Algardi 
resorts to a conservative pictorial tradition. 

Since Algardi studied with Ludovico Carracci in Bologna, it 
is not surprising to find a strong pictorial element in his work. 
The entire composition of the tomb is related tc Annibale 
Carraccis Madonna and Child with Saints John and Catherine of 
1593 now in the Bologna Pinacoteca (Fig. 5).35 There is in 
Annibales composition a seated figure in an arched niche with 
two columns, flanked by two standing figures who are 
separated by a sculptured base with a painted relief. Algardi 


°° Ritter, Lettres, 39: "Et au point Saint-Ange, les Florentins édifiaient un 
fastueux arc de triomphe, décoré de deux immenses peintures représentant, 
l'une Henry IV et Alexandre de Médicis, celui-ci revétu de la pourpre 
cardinalice, lors de sa légation en France, l'Autre le Roi juraat la paix de 
Vervins entre les mains du Légat." Unfortunately no trace of these paintings 
remains; they might have been a source for Algardis relief. 

31 Leo X had also been involved in negotiations to cement ties between 
France and the Medici. He tried to establish royal status for his family by 
arranging for the marriage of Giuliano de' Medici to a Valois princess, 
thereby obtaining for him the title of Duke of Nemours. See Schevill, 
Medici, 189. 

'? See M. Winner, "Volterranos Fresken in der Villa della Petraia,” 
Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz, x, 1963, 219-52, for a 
discussion of this fresco cycle. Leo X is represented in his famous meeting of 
1515 with Francis I in Bologna. 

33 Heimbürger Ravalli, Algardi, 145. 

34 Ibid. 

°° Annibale's picture is of course dependent on earlier High Renaissance 
models (see Wittkower, Art and Architecture, 32), but that does not 
invalidate it as a source for Algardi. 


has changed the horizontal proportions to accommodate a 
sarcophagus but retained the vertical ones. The saints and 
Madonna are of similar proportions, as are the Pope and 
allegorical figures, and they too occupy the same spatial world. 
The basic conception of the tomb as relief with its insistence 
on parallel planes becomes more understandable if we assume 
that it has a pictorial antecedent. 

The monument most often mentioned as a source for 
Algardis tomb is Berninis Tomb of Urban VIII. A comparison 
between the two reveals not only Algardis debt to Bernini but 
a subtle critique as well. Although Bernini began his tomb in 
1627, it was not finished until twenty years later; thus the 
entire monument as it now stands was not available to Algardi 
when he was designing his papal tomb.?9 Bernini created his 
monument as a counterpart to Guglielmo della Portas Tomb of 
Pau. III, which he altered for a more uniform effect.37 Bernini 
strove for an expansive dramatic statement, whereas Algardi 
clearly desired a more restrained, self-contained effect.?8 The 
dramatic juxtaposition of bronze and marble was imposed on 
Beraini by Della Portas example, but the spirit of the later 
work is entirely different.?? Algardi followed Bernini’ format of 
a seated pope above two standing Virtues with a sarcophagus in 
between, but he radically altered the proportions and came 
much closer in feeling to the sixteenth-century examples of 
Della Porta and even Michelangelo in the Medici Tombs. 

There are differences in the individual elements of the 
tombs as well as in their overall impression. Algardi’ statue of 
the Pope is much more restrained than Berninis, both in 
gesture and handling of the drapery. Whereas Urban VIII flings 
out his arm, Leo XI makes a gesture of blessing closer to that of 
Paul III. Algardis handling of drapery throughout is less fluid 
and more clearly delineated, with an interest in self-contained 
decorative beauty rather than dramatic motion. Algardi treats 
the individual elements of the tomb (particularly the 
allegorical figures and the sarcophagus) as independent 
sculptures that, although integral parts of the whole, could 
function separately. This is not true of Bernini’ Virtues and 
their attendants or the figure of Death,*° all of which overlap 
on the sarcophagus and depend on it for support. Algardi’s 
treatment of decorative details (especially the roses and the 
ornament of the sarcophagus) is at once more sensitive and 
more linear. It is perhaps Algardis more graphic approach to 
the whole concept of the tomb that illustrates his major 
divergence from Bernini. 

Algardis tomb was probably not without influence on his 
famous contemporary. There are at least two instances where this 


36 For a dating of the various stages of Bernini tomb see R. Wittkower, 
Gian Lorenzo Bernini, London, 1966, 198, and Pope-Hennessy, High 
Renaissance, 145, 430-31. W. Vitzthum, "Disegni di Alessandro Algardi, 
Bol'ettino d'arte, XLVII, 1963, 75-98, discusses a drawing (fig. 26) in 
Edinburgh National Gallerv that is a copy after an earlier version of the 
Tomb of Leo XI. He correctly dates it prior to 1644 since the Virtues do not 
reflect the final form of Algardis tomb and the two versions of the volutes 
suggest a project still in development. The more effusive gesture of the Pope 
as well as the suggestion of a skeleton' head in one of the volutes most 


probably refer to Berninis Tomb of Urban VIII. 


37 The changes made by Bernini are best summarized by Pope-Hennessy, 


High Renaissance, 144—45. 
38 The change in mood is discussed by Heimbürger Ravalli, Algardi, 84, 
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is indicated. Berninis commission for the Countess Matilda 
monument came at the end of 1633. The changes that he 
made from his original idea to the final version suggest that the 
process of simplification may have been influenced by Algardi. 
In the ornamental motifs around the base of the tombs in 
Berninis Raimondi Chapel (Rome, S. Pietro in Montorio), 
which Wittkower dates to 1638-1648,*! we can perhaps also 
see Algardis influence. It certainly would not be surprising 
that Bernini, in his most classical moment of the late 16305, 
should look to Algardi for inspiration. 

The Tomb of Leo XI is a work of graceful rhythmic beauty 
that marks the culmination of Algardi’s early style. It 
represents a lyrical tribute to the last Medici pope and can best 
be understood in the context of Medicean iconography. 


[New York University, Institute of Fine Arts] 
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although the overall effect seems rather more serious than melancholy, as 
she suggests. 


3? See Pope-Hennessy, High Renaissance, 145. 


4° Bernini, by his inclusion of the figure of Death, makes a more 
philosophical statement with universal application than Algardi, who 
concentrates on the portrayal of a single man and his family attributes. For 
an analysis of the iconographic significance of Bernini's tomb, see E. 
Panofsky, "Mors Vitae Testimonium: The Positive Aspect of Death in 
Renaissance and Baroque Iconography,” Studien zur toskanischen Kunst. 
Festschrift für Ludwig Heinreich Heydenreich zum 23. Mürz 1963, Munich, 
1964, 221-23. 


4! Wittkower, Bernini, 312-14. 


New Attributions in St. Peters: The Spandrel Figures in the Nave 


Robert Enggass 





1 Here attributed to Ambrogio Bonvicino, Charity, 1600. Rome, St. 
Peters 


High above the floor of the basilica of St. Peters, on top of the 
great arches of the nave arcade, are sixteen colossal stucco 
statues, each one measuring a full twenty feet across.! 
Thousands who crowd the church see them every day: figures 
so large in scale cannot fail to catch the eye, if only for an 
instant. They have not, on the other hand, managed to hold 
the attention of the critics, perhaps because, being so high up, 
they are hard to study in detail. Now, however, with the help of 
telescopic photography and supporting material from the 
archives, it is possible for the first time to give the statues a 
good look.? 
I 
The series begins in 1599 with the figures that decorate the 


! The early guides say that the reclining figures measure thirty palmi across. 
As it turns out, that is a good approximation. Except for the two by Bolgi, 
which are bigger than the rest, all the figures are about the same size. In 1716 
a commission headed by Alessandro Specchi, then Architect of St. Peters, 
measured two of Ottoni’s spandrel figures and found them each to be 27 
palmi wide (R. Enggass, "Laurentius Ottoni Rom. Vat. Basilicae Sculptor," 
Storia dell'arte, xv/xvi, 1972, 339, Doc. 32). Since the palmo romano 
measures 22.34cm, the individual figures are six meters across, or about 
twenty-one feet. 


2 All the documents published in this article are from the Archivio della 
Reverenda Fabbrica di San Pietro in Vaticano. Once again my grateful 





2 Here attributed to Ambrogio Bonvicino, Faith, 1600. Rome, St. 
Peters 


last arch on either side of the nave: the arch on the right, in 
front of the Cappella Gregoriana, and the arch on the left, in 
front of the Cappella Clementina. Of course at that date St. 
Peters had no nave. The figures rest on what would then have 
been the pair of great arches that were nearest to the main 
entrance of Michelangelos basilica. 

The allegorical figures above the arch on the right are Faith 
and Charity (Figs. 1, 2). They were done by Ambrogio 
Bonvicino, who received 152 scudi for the pair on 7 July 1600.? 
The allegorical figures on the opposite arch represent Justice 
and Fortitude (Figs. 3, 4). They were done by Camillo Mariani, 
who may have begun work on his pair somewhat earlier. He 
received the same amount of money as Bonvicino but it was 


thanks go to Don Cipriano Cipriani, the able and unfailingly helpful 
archivist of the Fabbrica, with whose assistance I have assembled this 
previously unpublished material. 

I am also most grateful to the Faculty Senate Research Committee of the 

University of Kansas for a generous grant in support of my research on this 
project. 
3 "Ambroscio Bonvicino . . . Ambroscio di contro dove havere a di 7 Luglio 
1600 V centosessanta di moneta, sono per le doi figure che ha fatto di stucco 
sopra l'arco della volticella rincontro la cappella Gregoriana a V 80 l'una 
hauto V 8per aggio restano V 152"; Primo piano, ser. arm., Vol. 162, 
"Denari a Buono Conto," fol. 46r and v. 


spread out over a number of payments that began on 14 January 
1600 and ended in July of the same year.* 

Confusion about the attribution and the date of these four 
figures (and most of the others in the nave) begins in the 
mid-eighteenth century with Chattard. He gives the precise 
placement of each of the figures, notes their attributes, and 
does not hesitate to tell us that they are the work of Lorenzo 
Ottoni (1648-1736). He adds that they were done during the 
pontificate of Clement XI (1700-1721), a full century after 
their actual date.5 Later guidebooks that go into the matter 
have tended to follow Chattard.5 In recent times most writers 
have sidestepped the question but those who have turned their 
attention to it have, in general, added to the confusion. Thus 
Alberto Riccoboni gives Bonvicino no role whatsoever in the 
figures in the nave, while making Mariani responsible for a 
stylistically unrelated pair of figures in another part of the 
church, the Hope and Prudence in the left transept.’ 

Of the two sculptors responsible for the first figures in the 
series, Mariani is by far the better known.* Born in Vicenza at 
a still to be determined date, perhaps about 1567? he had the 
good fortune to receive his early training in the studio of the 
Rubini whose workshop practices were derived directly from 
Alessandro Vittoria. Wittkower assigns Mariani a role in the 
revitalization of Roman sculpture that took place around 1600 
and describes as *masterpieces" the "eight simple and noble 
monumental stucco figures” that he made about 1600 for S. 
Bernardo delle Terme.!? Typical examples of Marianis work in 
marble are the three large statues, a Saint Peter, a Saint Paul, 
and an Allegory of Religion, that he made in the first decade of 
the new century for the Aldobrandini Chapel in S. Maria 
sopra Minerva. All the figures have substantial proportions, 
squared shoulders, broad faces, and very large hands. The body 
makes itself felt beneath the garments, whose thin folds cross 
diagonally over the torsos and legs of the standing figures, 
forming lines that tend to loosely parallel one another. 

In contrast to the situation in S. Maria sopra Minerva and 
S. Bernardo, where all the statues were meant to be seen from 


4 *1599 . . . Camillo Mariani scultore deve havere a di 29 di Novembre V 
trenta moneta hauvutone mandato a bon conto delle doi figure di stucco che 


fa sopra la volticella della capella verso la sacrestia a uscita 41 V 30 
a di 14 di Gennaio 1600 V vinti di moneta hauvutone mandato a bon conto 
a uscita 4 V 20 


a di 9 di Giugno V trenta di moneta mandato a bon conto a uscita 22 V 30 
a di 30 detto V cinquanta di moneta hauvutone mandato a bon conto a 


uscita 25 V 50 
a di 7 di Luglio V vintidoi di moneta hauvutone mandato per resto V 22 
V152" 


Primo piano, ser, arm., Vol. 162, fol. 61v. 

After this article had been written and accepted for publication, Mr. 
Roger Burns, who is doing a doctoral dissertation on Camillo Mariani, 
wrote me to say that he had changed his opinion and that he now believes 
that Mariani is responsible for the two Virtues over the arch in the transept 
that leads into the Cappella Clementina rather than the Virtues over the 
arch in the nave that leads into the same chapel. In this instance and in this 
instance only, the document of payment is ambiguous. It could be 
interpreted either way. 


5 Giovanni Pietro Chattard, Nuova discrizione del Vaticano, o sia della 
sacrosanta Basilica di S. Pietro, Rome, 1762, 1, 184. 


6 E.g., Vincenzo Bricolani, Descrizione della sacrosanta Basilica Vaticana . . 


4rh ed., Rome, 1828; 184. 


7 Alberto Riccoboni, Roma nell'arte, la scultura nell'evo moderno dal 


quattrocento ad oggi, Rome, 1942, 124-127, 134. 
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relatively close up and from more than one point of view, in 
St. Peters Mariani was working under much more confining 
circumstances. The figures had to be posed in a reclining 
position; they could be seen only from a great distance; and 
because of the limits imposed by the width of the nave, there 
was no way the viewer could back up farther in order to see 
them better. Only those parts of the figures that project out 
can be seen “in the round.” Still, enough is visible for us to 
easily recognize Mariani’ types. Fortitude (Fig. 4), with her 
squarish face and tiny mouth, her substantial arms and 
enormous hands, is a sister of the artists Magdalene in S. 
Bernardo and his Religion in S. Maria Maggiore. Even the odd 
way in which the capes of both spandrel figures loop out along 
a horizonal axis, holding a position that is totally unmotivated 
except to fill the space, finds an echo in Marianis relief of the 
Taking of Strigonia (in the Pauline Chapel of S. Maria 
Maggiore) where the bottom edge of a plunging angel’ tunic is 
rolled up and extended far out along a horizontal plane in total 
defiance of the laws of aerodynamics. 

Almost all of Marianis work shows his persistent use and 
personal interpretation of the classical wet drapery motif. If we 
compare the left leg of his Fortitude in St. Peters with the same 
leg in his Saint John in S. Maria Maggiore, we see large smooth 
areas where the drapery clings close to the flesh, carefully 
defining contours of calf and thigh, and then gathers 
occasionally in thin ridges that stand out almost like a knife 
blade and run counter to the main axis of the anatomy 
beneath (cf. Figs. 4, 5). 

One must add as a cautionary note that the stylistic motif of 
wet drapery is part of the common vocabulary of the age. It is 
used by a number of Mariani’ contemporaries in Rome, among 
them Cristoforo Stati, Giovanni Antonio Vasoldo, and even 
to some extent Nicholas Cordier. Nonetheless, in Marianis 
work the motif becomes more sharply defined, more surgical, 
than it does with the others, and it is in the form that Mariani 
developed that it was passed on to his pupil, Francesco Mochi. 
In Mochi’s hands the motif is expanded and elaborated on a 


8 For Mariani the essential source is the brief life in Giovanni Bagliones Vite 
de’ pittori, scultori et architti . . ., Rome, 1642, 113-14. Later lives in Pascoli, 
Passeri, etc., are largely derived from it, but note documents in Antonino 
Bertolotti, Artisti lombardi a Roma . . ., Milan, 1881, 11, 103, 107. More 
recently: Giuseppe-Fiocco, "Camillo Mariani," Le arti, 111, 1940-41, 74-86; 
A. Riccoboni, Roma. . . scultura . . ., 1942, 130-34; Valentino Martinelli, 
“Le prime sculture di Camillo Mariani a Roma,” in Venezia e L'Europa, Atti 
del XVIII congresso internazionale di storia dell'arte, Venice, 1956, 309—311; 
Sylvia Pressouyre, “Sur la sculpture à Rome autour de 1600," Revue de l'art, 
No. 28, 1975, 62-71; Ulrich Middeldorf, "Camillo Mariani, Scultore- 
pittore," Burlington Magazine, Cxvitt, 1976, 500-03. 


? The hypothetical date of Mariani* birth is derived from an epitaph of the 
type that we used to depend on for the birthdate of Caravaggio. In Mariani’ 
case it tells us that he died in 1611 at the age of forty-four (Fiocco, 76). 
There is, however, a relief, the Taking of Strigonia in the Pauline Chapel in 
S. Maria Maggiore, that carries the inscription “CAMILLVS MARIANVS 
VICEN. E MDCXII." The problem was solved by Martinelli who published 
documents showing that payments that were at first made directly to 
Mariani were changed in July of 1611 and following to "heredi di Camillo 
Mariani" and to Francesco Mochi (Commentari, 11, 1951, 228-29). 
Martinelli suggests that Mochi, who finished the relief, inscribed it with the 
name of his dead master, who was responsible for most of the work, but 
added the date when he himself actually completed it. 


10 Rudolf Wittkower, Art and Architecture in Italy, 1600—1750, 3rd ed., 
Harmondsworth, 1973, 129. 
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3 Here attributed to Camillo Mariani, Justice. 1600. Rome, St. 
Peters 
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5 Camillo Mariani, 
Saint John the 
Evangelist, 1611 
(detail). Rome, S. 
Maria Maggiore, 
Cappella Paolina 


scale that would previously have been unimaginable, to the 
point where it serves as the dominant stylistic factor in the 
creation of the crescendo of violent rhythms that surge 
through his most famous work, the Veronica in St. Peters (Fig. 


6). 


Il 


Bonvicino, an altogether less prominent figure than 
Mariani, both in the eyes of his contemporaries and ours, was 
born in Milan about 1552 but moved to Rome at an early 
date.!! There he found work at first making architectural 
ornaments in stucco. Later he enrolled in the studio of 


'! For Bonvicino, see the life in Baglione, 1642, 170-71, plus 178, 325, 326. 
Documents are given in A. Bertolotti, Artisti lombardi . . ., 1, 215-19, 224: 
il, 103, 105-110, 227; Bertolotti, Artisti modenesi . . ., Modena, 1882, 95; 
Bertolotti, Artisti francesi . . ., Mantua, 1886, 159; Riccoboni, Roma . 

scultura, 1942, 67-70, 113, 116, 121, 124-27, 130, 133, 185; Emilia Durini, 


"Ambrogio Bonvicino: Per la scultura lombarda dell'ultimo Cinquecento a 
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4 Here attributed to Camillo Mariani, Fortitude, 1600. Rome, St. 


> , 
eters 


6 Francesco Mochi, 
Saint Veronica, 1629— 
1640 (detai.). Rome, 
St. Peters 





Prospero Bresciano where he learned the art of figural 
sculpture. We know that Bonvicino was already in Rome by 
1581 because the court records for 19 June of that vear show 
that he was arrested for hitting a man called Guaniero on the 
head with a hammer. !? The incident, though it was settled 
amicably, lends new seriousness to the artists nickname, 
which was "Malvicino." Nevertheless, his career prospered to 
the point that he was able to attract students on his own. In 
1589 a young man from Como named Stefano del Signore 
entered his studio “per imparare l'arte della scultoria.”!3 
Bonvicino played a substantial role in most of the large-scale 
sculptural projects that were carried out in Rome during his 


Roma," Arte lombarda, 111, 2, 1958, 98-104; Wittkower, Art and Architecture. 
1973, 28, 30, 127; Pressouyre, Revue de l'art, 1975, 66, 71, 76. 


'2 Bertolotti, Artisti lombardi, 1, 215. 
!3 Ibid., 224. 


day, including those in S. Giovanni in Laterano, S. Maria 
sopra Minerva, and above all in the Pauline Chapel in S. 
Maria Maggiore. For the fagade pf S. Pietro in Vaticano he 
made the large relief directly over the central portal, a Delivery 
of the Keys to Saint Peter. The many decorations that he added 
to the inside of the basilica—papal arms, portrait medallions, 
a statue of David, another of Solomon, two life-size bronze 
lions—are not mentioned in the modern literature, although 
the documents for them were all published in the last 
century.!^ The two giant figures that he made for the nave 
arcade, Faith and Charity, 5 have not previously been 
recognized as his work. !^ 

We now know of course that the attribution to Bonvicino is 
documented, but it is also fully in keeping with his style at this 
date. Bonvicino probably brought with him from Milan some 
idea of Lombard Mannerism, and such concepts would 
presumably have been reenforced in ProsperoS studio. These 
tendencies were strongly modified, however, under the impact 
of the classical current that dominated so much of the art in 
Rome at the turn of the century. Above all Bonvicino tried to 
imitate the quieter, more monumental forms of Mariani. In 
St. Peter5 he came fairly close (cf. Figs. 1, 2 with 3, 4). But 
Bonvicino’s figures are not elongated, the torsos more drawn 
out. The hands and feet are smaller, and the heads tend to be 
smaller too, especially in the case of Faith (Fig. 2). The 
differences in the garment folds are equally striking. When 
Bonvicino is not looking over Mariani’ shoulder he falls back 
on small-scale effects that are fussy and frilly. Compared with 
Marianis work, the cloaks that float out behind Bonvicino’s 
figures are much more complex and irregular. They make more 
use of shadow. They terminate in small spirals, none of which 
appears in Mariani’ work. Such spirals are, on the other hand, 
a part of Bonvicino’ stock-in-trade. He uses the motif again 
for the hem of Charity’s skirt (Fig. 1), and in his other work we 
come across it often: for example in the garments of the angels 
that hold the crest of Paul V on the top of his fountain on the 
Janiculum; or for the seated statue of Urban VII in S. Maria 
sopra Minerva, along the edge of the folds of the cloak that 
spread out everywhere across the plinth. Small decorative 


14 By Bertolotti, see note 11. 


!5 Although Faith and Charity are endlessly associated with one another, 
and although the early guides assign these names to these figures, | am 
troubled by the identification. Are the small male figures intended to be 
infants or adults? Perhaps someone who is more of an iconographer than | 
will be able to offer a more convincing explanation. 


!6 Chattard, 1, 133, assigns to Bonvicino a spandrel figure that is in fact by 
Cennini. 


17 R. Wittkower, Gian Lorenzo Bernini. . ., 2nd ed., London, 1966, 216. 


!8 Primo piano, ser. arm., Vol. 277, Coppie di liste dei mandati 1636-1657, p. 
208: "Lista Adi 28 Settembre 1647 . . . Al S.'* Andrea Bolgi V Cento 
moneta a conto delle doi figure che fa sopra li stucchi nel Arco della 
Cappella della Chatedra V100" 

Vol. 277, p. 224: "Lista Adi 10 Marzo 1648: al S. '* Andrea Bolgi V Cento 
moneta oltre ad altri V 100 hauti, sono per compimento di doi Statue di 
stucco fatto da lui sopra l'Arco della Cappella della Chathedra V 100" 
The Cathedra or Throne of St. Peter was then in the first chapel on the left, 
now the baptistry. 


19 Primo piano, ser. 3, Vol. 162, Decretata et Resolutiones Sac. Cognis. R. F. 
S. Petri, p. 138: “5 Decembris 1648: Fuit Congregatio particularis R. Fabrica 
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flourishes appealed to Bonvicino. His classicism, in contrast to 
Mariani’, never ran deep. 


IH 

The two pairs of Virtues by Mariani and Bonvicino 
remained the only figures in the spandrels for half a century, 
but the program was taken up again during the pontificate of 
[Innocent X. In the years between 1647 and 1650 all the spaces 
above the great arches in the section that Maderno added to 
the basilica were filled with giant stucco figures. No less than 
ten sculptors took part in the project, most of them previously 
associated with Bernini and all of them now working at least 
nominally under his direction. His supervision must have been 
minimal, however, for most of the figures show little influence 
of his individual manner, as Wittkower has pointed out," and 
stylistically they differ from one another a great deal. Even so, 
there must have been enough control exercised to insure that 
the figures were loosely related to one another, at least in pose. 
Beyond this it seems clear that the individual sculptors were 
free to go their own way. 

By far the most striking of the series are the two figures 
above the first arch on the left, one of which represents The 
Church and the other Divine Justice (Figs. 7, 8). It is now 
possible on the basis of documents to assign these works to 
Andrea Bolgi (1605-1656), who received a total of 200 scudi 
for the two figures, one half of it in September of 1647 and the 
rest in March of 1648.!8 Some months after Bolgi* figures were 
finished and in place Innocent X indicated that he was 
displeased with them, and the Fabbrica, the body responsible 
for the supervision of the basilica, ordered that they be taken 
down.!? What fault the Pamphili Pope found with them is 
unknown but in any case modifications were made, apparently 
to everyone’ satisfaction, and on 2 October of the following 
year a certain Marc'Antonio Inverno was paid the not 
inconsiderable sum of 18 scudi for stucco work he did for Bolgis 
statues.?? Although there have been at least two serious 
studies of Bolgi and several lists of his oeuvre, these two figures 
have never been included in the literature on the artist. ?! 
Instead, as a result of a misattribution that originated with 


S. Petri... et in ea facta fuerunt decreta infrascripta videlicet: 
Reverendus Pater Dominus Spada retulit mentem sanctissimi esse quod due 
statue facte per Andream Bolgium supra Arcum Cappella Cathedre Divi 
Petri amoveantur et penitous tollantur; et Sacra Cong.* in exequit.* mentis 
sua Sanctitatis ita fera mandavit." 


20 Primo piano, ser. arm., Vol. 277, p. 263: "Adi 2 8bre 1649: A Marc 
'Antonio Inverno Indoratore V 18 moneta sono per Ingessatura fatte alle 
due statue di stucco fatte dal Bolgi. V 18" 

From the standpoint of the Fabbrica, the agency that made the payment, 
such an expense could be justified only on the basis of the expectation that 
Bolgi’s statues would be put back in place. 


2! For Bolgi see Lione Pascoli, Vite de’ pittori, scultori ed architetti . . ., 
Rome, 1736, 11, 436-39; G. B. Passeri, Vite de’ pittori, scultori ed architetti 
..., (1772), ed. Jacob Hess, Leipzig, 1934, 248; Riccoboni, Roma . . . 
scultura, 1942, 168-170; Valentino Martinelli, “Andrea Bolgi a Roma e a 
Napoli,” Commentari, x, 1959, 137-158; Antonia Nava Cellini, “Ritratti di 
Andrea Bolgi," Paragone, XIII, 147, 1962, 24-40; Wittkower, Bernini, 1966, 
17, 34, Cat. Nos. 21, 24, 25, 29, 33, 36, 38, 40, 46, 47; Irving Lavin, 
Bernini and the Crossing of St. Peter's, N.Y., 1968, 32-35; Wittkower, Art and 
Architecture, 1973, 305-06. 
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7 Here attributed to Andrea Bolgi, The Church, 1647-49. Rome, St. 
Peters 


Chattard and has continued down to the present day, Bolgi is 
given the much weaker figure of Patience, which is a 
documented work by Domenico Prestinaro. 22 

Like Bandinelli with his Hercules and Cacus or Cornacchini 
with his Charlemagne, Bolgi has the misfortune to be 
remembered for one prominently placed work that brought 
him less praise than blame. His Saint Helena, because of its 
huge scale and its position in one of the crossing piers of St. 
Peters across from Bernini Saint Longinus (with which it is 
inevitably compared), has created an image of the artist that is 
at once unflattering and misleading. Wittkower writes of the 
statues “classicizing coolness, its boring precision, "?3 and this 
is mild criticism compared to that of Cicognara, who speaks of 
it as "una figura si tozza, si volgare, nulla asprimente, e 
panneggiato in cosi strano modo . . . mancando affattodi 
motivo, e di sostegno per non cadere. 24 

The rest of Bolgis work in Rome has attracted little 
attention. About 1629 he replaced Giuliano Finelli as 
Bernini’ chief assistant, and from this time on he was largely 
caught up with the activities of his studio. The work he did for 


?? Chattard, 1, 131-33; “Sopra il discontro Arcone del Battestero vedesi una 
Donna che tiene imbrandita una Spada di fuoco, e sotto i piedi un globo, 
rappresentante la Divina Giustizia, opera di Domenico Prestinoro; La 
seconda, Donna che tiene un fulmine della dritta, e le chiavi dalla mano 
manca, indicante la Chiesa, fattura di Domenico Cennini . . . Nel 
discontro Arcone della Cappella del Coro, la prima, che figura una Donna 
che tiene il Giogo in mano, indicante la Paziente, è di Andrea Bolgi.. ... .” 
The same misinformation is to be found, inter alia, in V. Bricolani, 184. In 








Here attributed to Andrea Bolgi, Divine Justice, 1647-49. Rome. 
t. Peters 


Un Qo 


Bernini on the Baldacchino, the Tomb of Countess Matilda in 
5t. Peters, and the Urban VIII in the Capitoline is not such as 
to show him as an independent artistic personality. The case is 
quite different with Bolgis two half-length portraits in the 
Raimondi Chapel in S. Pietro in Montorio where, working on 
his own, he displays a fine sensitivity for mood and chiaros- 
cural pattern. But even here, despite his marked turn toward 
the Baroque, Bolgi offers no great surprise. 

But there is more of Bolgi than his Saint Helena in St. 
Peters, and a totally different artist comes into view in the 
work he did in Naples. In the richly polychromatic setting that 
Cosimo Fanzago created in the Cacace Chapel in S. Lorenzo 
Maggiore there are two full-length marble statues, one of 
Giuseppe de Caro and the other of his wife Vittoria, that 
display Bolgi not in the rear guard of Baroque Classicism but in 
the vanguard of the High Baroque. The two figures, each set 
within an oval niche and kneeling on one knee on wildly 
careening faldstools, sway back and to the side as if overcome 
by the force of their emotions. The cloak around the man 
billows far out as if caught up in a great gale; the garments of 


his article on Bolgi, Martinelli makes no mention of the spandrel figures 
that are actually by Bolgi. Instead he assigns him the Patience, which he lists 
in a footnote as a traditional attribution but in the catalogue under "sculture 
certe." 

23 Wittkower, Art and Architecture, 1973, 306 


*4 Leopoldo Cicognara, Storia della scultura . . ., Prato, 1824, vi, 182. 


the woman, windblown but less violent, are crumpled into 
masses of equally irregular but smaller and more intricate 
folds.?5 

It has been suggested that Bolgi's art could fully flower only 
after he escaped from Bernini's dominance by transferring to 
Naples, where Fanzago appreciated his true virtues. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Bolgi's new, exuberant High 
Baroque style came into being some years earlier in the course 
of his execution of spandrel statues for the nave of St. Peter's in 
Rome, where he worked under Bernini's supervision and 
perhaps with the benefit of his advice. What could be more 
Baroque than the figure of Divine Justice sweeping through the 
air with a flaming sword in one hand, her arms flung out, her 
hair blown back, her garments fluttering around her body, 
then billowing out to create deep pockets of shadow that 
alternate with broad areas of light (Fig. 8). In the figure of The 
Church, who holds the keys to the Heavenly Kingdom in one 
hand and the flames of divine wrath in the other, the sense of 
movement is even greater (Fig. 7). With her arms wide, her 
body turning, her garments ruffled as if by a strong wind, she 
seems about to plunge toward the congregation on the floor far 
below. The tempestuous rhythms that surge through both 
figures serve, of course, to enhance the expressiveness of the 
allegorical concepts that they represent. But, in a broader 
sense, they also serve to express the spirit that then gripped 
the Rome of the popes—the spirit of the Church Triumphant. 


IV 

Moving from the first to the second arch on the left side of 
the nave, we come upon a pair of allegorical figures represent- 
ing Chastity and Faith (Figs. 9, 10). They are the work of 
Niccolo Menghini (ca. 1610-ca. 1665) who received payments 
for them from July of 1647 to January of 1649.26 Chattard for 
once has the attributions right,?7 thus making it possible for 
those interested in Menghini to include his spandrel figures in 
their lists of his works.?5 

Considering that Menghini was a member of the Academy 
of St. Luke for twenty years and its Principe for three,?? it is 
astonishing that we know so little of his work. All the 
commissions that he received for the sculptural program in St. 
Peter's would appear to have come through Bernini. Besides 
the spandrel figures, Menghini did some medallions of popes 
for the piers in the nave, and also the large relief of the angel 
with the sudarium on the face of one of the crossing piers. He 


25 The statue of Giuseppe de Caro and its companion-piece, the statue of 
his wife Vittoria, are both signed and dated 1653. The two other works by 
Bolgi in the chapel, half-length busts of Francesco Antonio de Caro and 
Giovanni Camillo Cacace, are handled in a similarly flamboyant manner. 
For illustrations see Martinelli, 1959, figs. 16-19; and Cellini, 1962, pls. 
33-36. 


26 Primo piano, ser. arm., Vol. 277, p. 192: “Lista)(Adi 25 Maggio 1647 ...a 
Nicola Menghini V Cinquanta moneta a conto della statua di stucco che 


detto fa alla Cappella della Presentazione della Madonna V 50" 
p. 201: "Lista Adi 27 Luglio 1647 . . . a Nicola Menghini V trenta moneta a 
conto delle Statue di stucco che fa oltre a V 90 hauti V 30" 


p. 252: "Adi 27 Gennaro 1649 Al Sig. Nicola Menghino V 198 moneta oltre 
a V 390 hauuti ch'ins.* V 588 e sono per resto e saldo di doi figure di stucco 
et tre bassi rilievi com doi palmi V198” 


27 Chattard, 1762, 1, 132. 
?* V, Suboff, “Niccolò Menghini,” in Thieme-Becker, XXIV, 1930, 389; 
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also restored several antique statues of Roman emperors in the 
Palazzo Barberini. In addition he is responsible for the 
redecoration of the Chapel of the Madonna in the Church of 
S. Rocco, and the recumbent marble statue of Saint Martina 
in SS. Luca e Martina. 

That, so far as we know, is the total extent of his securely 
documented work, but in 1795 Pierantonio Petrini recorded an 
oral tradition that assigned the Palestrina Pietà either to 
Bernini or to Menghini. For those uncomfortable with the 
inclusion of the Palestrina Pietà in the corpus of the work by 
Michelangelo, this opened up interesting new possibilities. 
Menghini is known to have worked for the Barberini, and the 
Barberini owned the fief of Palestrina. On the basis of a 
detailed stylistic comparison between the Palestrina Pietà and 
Menghini's Saint Martina (his only marble statue), John 
Pope-Hennessy argued that Menghini is indeed the author of 
the group now in the Accademia, which some consider a 
masterpiece by Michelangelo.3° Ettore Sestieri modified this 
position on the premise that the Palestrina Pietà is too fine a 
composition to be by an artist of the stature of Menghini; 
Sestieri makes Bernini responsible for the design of the work 
and Menghini for its execution.3! These additions to the 
oeuvre of Bernini and Menghini have not been received with 
enthusiasm by Baroque scholars.?? 

No recollection of the Palestrina Pietà appears in the 
elongated, small-headed giantesses that Menghini made for 
St. Peter's. In his Chastity the sculptor differentiates with 
considerable skill between the texture of the gossamer inner 
garment that clings to the body and the heavier cloak that arcs 
out from it, forming pockets of shadow. In the Faith this 
differentiation is less apparent, but both figures show how 
effectively Menghini (or whoever is responsible for the design) 
made use of the attributes to adapt the composition to the 
difficult triangular field. We also note the waning influence of 
the dictates of the Council of Trent during the middle decades 
of the century: both female figures are partially nude. That this 
aspect escaped the attentive glance of the Odescalchi Pope, 
who clothed the naked Truth (as she appeared in the statue by 
Bernini for the Tomb of Alexander VII), can perhaps be 
explained by the lofty location of Menghini’s figures and the 
pontiff’s failing sight. 


V 
The allegorical figures above the third arch on the left (Figs. 


Riccoboni, Roma. . . scultura, 1942, 189-190. See also Wittkower, Art and 
Architecture, 1973, 306, 543. 

?? Melchior Missirini, Memorie per servire alla storia della romana Accademia 
di S. Luca. . . , Rome, 1823, 105, 115, 116. Menghini served as Principe for 
three years, from the beginning of 1645 to the end of 1647. 


?? John Pope-Hennessy, “The Palestrina Pietà,” Stil und Überelieferung in der 
Kunst des Abendlandes (Akten des 21. Internationalen Kongresses für 
Kunstgeschichte in Bonn 1964), Berlin, 1967, 11, 105-114; cf. Pietro Toesca, 
"Un capolavoro di Michelangelo, la Pietà di Palestrina," Le arti, 1, 1938-39, 
105-110. 


31 Ettore Sestieri, “La Pietà di Palestrina e la sua attribuzione,” 
Commentari, xx, 1969, 75-92. 
?? Wittkower, in Art and Architecture, 1973, 543, n. 10, writes, "I doubt the 


correctness of this attribution [ to Menghini by Pope-Hennessy ] and also 
that suggested by Ettore Sestieri." 
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11 Here attributed to Domenico Prestinaro, Patience (?), 1647. 12 Here attributed to Bartolommeo Cennini, Obedience 1647. 
Rome, St. Peters Rome, St. Peters 





11, 12) were attributed to Bolgi and Bonvicino.?? This 
erroneous information was passed on in subsequent references, 
but the documents tell us that the sculptures are by Domenico 
Prestinaro and Bartolommeo Cellini. Each sculptor received a 
final payment for his work on 25 May 1647, making these 
figures among the first in the new series.?* Both men are now 
almost forgotton, but we know a little more about Cennini.?5 
He was born in Florence or, according to others, in nearby 
Settignano. Like Bolgi he was trained in Florence under Pietro 
Tacca and assisted the master in the casting of the four bronze 
slaves at the base of the Monument to Ferdinand I in Livorno, 
which was finished in 1624. After Tacca’s death in 1640 he 
moved to Rome where he joined Bernini’ bottega as a sculptor 
anc bronze caster. In the years 1661-62 Cennini was paid for 
bronze work on the Cathedra in St. Peters, and for a travertine 
statue on the colonnade. Somewhat later he returned to 
Florence where he made his best-known work, a large bronze 
crucifix that was placed over the high altar of the Church of 
the Ognissanti in 1674. Other of his works in Florence include 
a bust of the Grand Duke Ferdinand II for the loggia of the 
facade of S. Maria Nuova, and a Tobias and the Angel in relief 
for the Church of the Arcangelo Raffaello. The dates of his 
birch and his death are unknown. 

Despite his relative obscurity, Cennini seems to have been a 
sculptor of merit. Given a difficult problem, how to combine 
in a crowded triangular space both a youthful female figure and 
a large, cumbersome ox-yoke, he arrived at a solution that 
required considerable skill, even if we assume he had assistance 
with the design (and of this there is no evidence). The yoke is 
turned in such a way as to make the bulky attribute as 
unobtrusive as possible.?9 Taken together with the legs of the 
figure, it falls into a pattern of parallel diagonals. Against these 
unavoidably rigid lines are played the shadowed arcs of drapery 


33 Chattard, 1762, 1, 133: "Nel discontro Arcone della Cappella del Coro 
[the third on the left] la prima, che figura una Donna, che tiene il Giogo in 
mano, indicante la Pazienza, è di Andrea Bolgi; la seconda, Donna, che 
tiene una palla in mano con una mezza luna in testa, significante la Scienza, 
e di Ambrogio Bonvicini." Chattard adds further to the confusion by giving 
to Cennini and Prestinaro the figures above the arch leading to the 
Baptistry, which we now know are by Andrea Bolgi (see above, note 22). 
Chattards misinformation is repeated in Bricolani, 1828, 185; Thieme- 
Becker, XXVII, 1933, 383, etc. 


34 Primo piano, ser. arm., vol. 277, p. 184: “Lista fatta Adi 28 Marzo 1647 
. +. « A Domenico Prestinaro Scultore V Vinti Cinque moneta a conto di 
una altra Statua di stucco simile [to those by G. B. and L. Morelli]. V 25" 
p. 189: "Adi 13 Aprile 1647. A Domenico Prestinoro V Vinti moneta oltra a 
V 25 hauuti a conto di una statua come sopra [of stucco] V 20" 
p. 198: "Lista Adi 25 Maggion 1647 . . . A Domenico Prestinoro V 
Cinquanta moneta oltra a V 45 hauti e sono per resto di V 100 della figura 
di stucco che ha fatto sopra la cappella del Coro rappresentante la 


Parientia V 55" 
Pr: mo piano, ser. 4°, vol. 25, Spese dal 1640 al 1650, fol. 310v: “Adi 13 
Aprile 1647 . . . A Bartolommeo Cennini scultore V trenta moneta a conto 
d'una statua come sopra [of stucco] WV. 30" 


fol. 317r: “Adi 25 Maggio 1647 A Bartolommeo Cennini V settanta oltra V 
trenta hauti e sono per resto di V 100 della figura di stucco che ha fatto sopra 
la Cappella del Coro rappresentante la Ubidienza V 70” 
35 Almost everything we know about Cennini was summarized in an 
excellent brief note by W. R. Biehl in 1912 (in Thieme-Becker, vi, 281-82). 


For the sources, see F Titi, Ammaestramento utile. . . , Rome, 1686, 6; 
Giuseppe Richa, Notizie istoriche delle chiese fiorentine . . . , Florence, 
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that cross the body. The figure is pleasingly proportioned and 
has a pretty face. 

Of Domenico Prestinaro, who did the other figure, we know 
next to nothing.?? He is one of five brothers, all of them 
sculptors, stuccatori and the like, who were active in Milan in 
the first half of the seventeenth century. As with Cennini, we 
have neither a birth date nor a death date, but Prestinaro’s 
name does appear in the Roman archives over a period of about 
thirty-five years, beginning in 1613 when he was paid for work 
on the façade of St. Peter's. By 1619 he had a workshop in the 
parish of S. Andrea delle Fratte and at least one assistant. 
Between 1629 and 1632 he was paid by the Borghese for crests, 
architectural ornaments, and the like. On 18 October 1638 he 
was made a member of the Academy of St. Luke. 

The stucco figure that Prestinaro did in 1647 for the spandrel 
of the nave (Fig. 11) is, so far as I know, his only venture into 
full-scale figurative sculpture. By almost any standard it is a 
failure. The body is posed ungracefully in a zigzag with the legs 
crossed at the ankles. One breast is covered by a ponderous 
outsized hand, and the other is outlined by a series of un- 
explained pleats. Garment folds are looped across the body 
in short, choppy, crudely executed arcs. The face, with 
heavy-lidded eyes and lines drawn around the mouth, can only 
be described as unattractive. Which particular Virtue this 
melancholy figure was intended to represent is now no longer 
clear.?8 


VI 


Turning from the figures by Prestinaro and Cennini to the 
opposite pair on the other side of the nave, we find a maiden 
with a lamb, representing Innocence (Fig. 13), and another 
with a downturned torch and an olive branch, representing 
Peace (Fig. 14).?? They are the work of Giovanni Battista and 


1754-1762, IV, 269, v, 213, vili, 200, ix, 133; Filippo Baldinucci, Notizie dei 
professori del disegno da Cimabue in qua, ed. E Ranelli, Florence, IV, 1846, 
99, 106; documents in Roberto Battaglia, La cattedra berniniana di San Pietro, 


Rome, 1943, 28, 31, 34-35, 49, 167-168, 207. 


36 The yoke is gilt, as are all the other attributes that accompany the figures 
in the series. These touches of color were probably added less for their 
decorative effect than to make the figures more easily identifiable from the 
floor of the nave. 


37 For Prestinaro see the note in Thieme-Becker, xxvii, 1933, 383, with 
data based on the archival materials gathered by E. Noack; A. Bertolotti, 
Artisti belgi ed olandesi a Roma, Florence, 1880, 213; Bertolotti, Artisti 
lombardi, 1881, 11, 166-67. 


38 The document of payment identifies the figure as Pazienza, but this seems 
doubtful, especially since both Obedience and Patience have a yoke as their 
customary symbol. Chattard (1, 133) calls the figure Scienza, but what he 
identifies as “una mezza Luna in testa" appears to me to be some sort of 
crown that has been broken off. Bricolani (p. 184) changes the 
identification to Temperance, but that is clearly incorrect. 


39 Chattard (1, 1762, 133) is correct in assigning the figures to Giovanni 
Battista and Lazzaro Morelli, but errs in the iconography. The figure with 
the lamb (Innocence) he calls Mansuetudine and the figure with the olive 
branch (Peace) he calls Intrepidezza. Bricolani (1828, 183), adds to the 
confusion by assigning the so-called Mansuetudine to a non-existent Giovan 
Battista Marcelli. This dual error, one part of which was probably originally 
due to no more than a faulty transcription, was perpetuated as late as 1963 
by C. Galassi Paluzzi, San Pietro in Vaticano, Rome, Il, 42. 
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Lazzaro Morelli, who completed their individual sculptures in 
1647.*? Of the two artists, Lazzaro is the better known. The 
guidebooks mention his work and there is a 
biography of him in Pascoli.4! Lazzaro is one of a group of 
sculptors who, though masters in their own right, found their 
artistic energies absorbed by Bernini’ bottega and submerged 
within it. To express the plight of all these artists, Wittkower 
quotes Morelli as saying, "How much better it would have been 
had I stayed in my own home town where, to tell the truth, I 
never made very much money and never could have, but where 
in the end, among all my colleagues, I would have been the 
best."4? 

Lazzaro Morelli was born in Ascoli Piceno on 30 October 
1608 and was trained in the workshop of his father, Fulgenzio, 
a sculptor from Florence. He had already carried out a number 
of commissions in Ascoli by the time that he left for Rome, 
late in 1642 or early in 1643.43 Not long after his arrival he 
entered Duquesnoy’ studio, but soon after, with the onset of 
the Flemish master’s fatal illness, he transferred to the 
workshop of Bernini. Under the guidance of his new master he 
sculptured putti for the Tomb of Urban VIII, a Saint Pudenziana 
for the nave arcade of S. Maria del Popolo, travertine figures 
for the facade of S. Maria dei Miracoli, and stuccoes for the 
Aquilanti Chapel in S. Maria del Popolo. In 1661—62, still 
within Berninis workshop, he made no less than twenty 
over-life-size travertine statues of saints for the crowning 
balustrade of the portico of St. Peters Square. His best known 
statue is the marble Angel with the Scourge on Ponte S. Angelo 
(1669). The colossal marble statue of Benignity for the Tomb of 
Clement X in St. Peters (which was finished in 1686) is his last 
major work. He died in 1691. 

Peace, which is one of Lazzaro Morellis earliest Roman 
works, was done while the artist was still in his thirties. The 
figure is shown in a quiet, restful pose, as befits the theme, but 
the garments are sufficiently animated to bring the sculpture 
into stylistic harmony with the other figures in the new series, 
all of which are clearly Baroque. From a central point where 
the tunic gathers at the bosom, soft ridges edged abundantly in 


40 Primo piano, ser. arm., Vol. 277, 182: "Lista Adi 6 febbraio . . . A 
Giovanni Morello scultore scudi Vinti moneta a Conto della figura di stucco 
che detto fa sopra l'arco del Santissimo Sacramento che rappresenta 


Innocenza V 20 
A Lazzaro Morello Scultore scudi Vinti moneta a conto del Altra figura che 
detto fa a compagna della sudetta che rappresenta la Pace V20" 


p. 184: "Lista fatta Adi 28 Marzo 1647 . . . A Gio: Batta Morelli Scultore V 


Cinquanta moneta oltre a V 20 hauuti a conto della Statua di stucco 


dell'Innocenza V 50 
A Lazzaro Morelli Scultore V Vinti moneta oltre ad altri V Vinti hauuti a 
conto della Statua che fa di stucco rappresentante la Pace Ww 207 


p. 189: "Adi 13 Aprile 1647 . . . A Gio: Batta Morelli V Vinti moneta oltre 


ad altri V Vinti hauuti a conto della Statua che fa di stucco rappresentante 


la Pace V 20° 
p. 189: "Adi 13 Aprile 1647 . . . A Gio: Batta Morelli V Vinti moneta oltre 
a V 40 hauti a conto di una Statua come sopra che fa V 20 
A Lazzaro Morelli Scultore V dieci moneta oltra a V 40 hauti a conto di una 
Statua come sopra che fa V 10" 


p. 192: "Adi 25 Maggio 1647 . . . A Gio: Batta Morello V trenta moneta 
oltre a V sessanta hauuti per resto di V 100 per la figura di stucco fatta sopra 
la Cappella del Santissimo Sacramento rappresentante l'Innocenza V 30 
. « « A Lazzaro Morelli V Cinquanta moneta oltre ad altri V 50 hauti per 
resto di V 100 della figura di stucco fatta sopra la Cappella del Santissimo 
Sacramento rappresentante la Pace wv 50" 


shadow undulate outward and downward over the torso. 
Against these quiet gentle curves are played the stronger 
rhythms of the thick cloak, arcing in and out across the lower 
part of the body. The subdued but ceaseless flicker of light and 
shadow plays a major part in the overall effect. 

The Innocence by Giovanni Battista Morelli was made as a 
companion piece for Lazzaro Morelli's Peace. Though both 
men worked together on the same project there is no evidence 
that they are related. Nowhere else are their two names found 
together. Lazzaro was from Ascoli Piceno but Giovanni 
Battista was a native of Rome, or so Ceán Bermudez says. ?^* 
From the same source we learn that Giovanni Battista studied 
with Algardi and that later he went to Paris to work at the 
French court. In 1659 he moved to Spain where he was to 
spend the rest of his life. At first he worked in Valencia but 
later, after he became a protegé of Velázquez's, he moved to 
Madrid. In November of 1664, though the efforts of Velázquez, 
he replaced Antonio de Herrera as "escultor de cámera" to 
King Philip IV. For the Royal Palace in Madrid he made a large 
statue of a Muse and another of Apollo with a putto bearing a 
harp as well as several reliefs. In Valencia he sculptured a Dead 
Christ for the Cathedral, a Deposition for Sto. Domingo, and 
an Ecce Homo for the Cappucins. 

Morelli's Innocence is a mournful creature who gazes sadly at 
her lamb (Fig. 13). Her pose is rather uncomfortable, with the 
body turned in contrapposto, one leg hooked up behind the 
other, and a foot with the toes bent up. The drapery, too, 
though harder to judge because of the damage and dust, 
contributes to the disquietude, notably in the area around the 
legs, with staccato shifts from light to shadow and a plethora of 
arcs that cross the crossed legs. Both the pose and the patterns 
create a degree of tension that seems incompatible with the 
theme. 


VII 
One of the figures over the first arch on the right (in front of 
the Cappella della Pietà) is a representation of Mercy, a woman 
holding a cedar branch and a pelican; the other is a woman 


4! For Lazzaro Morelli see: Titi, 1686, 7, 11, 355, 356, 358, 362; Pascoli, 11, 
1736, 445-457; Riccoboni, 1942, 161, 163, 165, 188-189, 204, 207, 229, 
231, 233; Battaglia, 1942, 12, 16, 18, 19, 22, 26-28, 31, 36, 44, 45, 47, 53, 
114-116, 121-129, 136, 163-164, 176, 181, 202; Giuseppe Fabiani, Artisti del 
sei-settecento in Ascoli, Ascoli Piceno, 1961, 32, 35, 166-69, 180; Wittkower, 
Bernini, 1964, 20, 34, Cat. Nos. 30, 47, 58, 61, 67, 72, 77; Wittkower, Art 
and Architecture, 1973, 317, 318, 434, 528, 543; Mark Weil, The History and 
Decoration of Ponte S. Angelo, University Park, Pa., 1974, 32, 45, 77-78, 
127-28, 136, 138, 141-42. 


42 From Pascoli, 1736, 11, 446, in my translation from the Italian; cf. 


Wittkower, 1973, 318. 


43 Fabiani (1961, 167) points out that the crest of Cardinal Gabrielli that 
Lazzaro Morelli carved for the Palazzo del Seminario in Ascoli Piceno 
provides us with a terminus post quem for Morelli’ departure for Rome, since 
the work cannot be earlier than 10 February 1642, when Gabrielli became 
bishop of Ascoli. We know also that Morelli was in Rome in time to join the 
studio of Duquesnoy, who died on 12 July 1643. 

*5 For G. B. Morelli, see Juan Agustin Ceán Bermudez, Diccionario historico 
de los mas ilustres profesores de las bellas artes en España, Madrid, 1800, 111, 
194-96; El Conde de la Vifiaza, Adiciones al Diccionario historico . . . 
Madrid, 1894, 11, 109; Thieme-Becker, xv, 1931, 136; E. J. Sánchez Cantón, 
Fuentes literarias para la historia del arte espanol, Madrid, 1936, iv, 182-84 
(from Palomino’ Life of Velázquez). 
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13 Giovanni Battista Morelli, Innocence, 1647. Rome, St. Peters 


with a shield and an oak branch whom we can identify as 
Strength (Figs. 15, 16)45 They were made in 1647 by Gian 
Francesco de Rossi and his father Domenico. 4° 

Gian Francesco de Rossi, known variously as La Vecchietta 
and Francesco Fivizzano (this last from the small town in 
Tuscany whence he came) was active in Rome between 1640 
and 1677.47 On the basis of a somewhat ambiguous line in Titi, 
Wittkower suggests that he is the son of Lazzaro de Rossi, but 
this problem can now be solved on the basis of the documents 
of payment, which refer quite unambiguously to "Domenico 
fivizzano e francesco suo figlio."^5 The younger man was taken 
into the Congregazioni dei Virtuosi al Pantheon in 1656 and 
on 1 July of the following year he became a member of the 
Academy of St. Luke. Bernini employed him on one or two of 
his larger projects, but for most of his career Gian Francesco 
was not a part of Bernini's workshop. His earliest works in 
Rome are two large stucco statues, a Saint Catherine and a Saint 
Dominic, in the narthex of S. Caterina a Monte Magnanapoli, 


both done about 1640. They were followed in 1647 by the 


45 Misericordia or Mercy is identified as such by the documents of payment, 
and this is consistent with the attributes. In my illustration (Fig. 15) the 
photograph is taken at an angle that does not permit us to see that the 
pelican is indeed feeding its young from its breast as the iconography 
requires that it should. The other figure is not identified in the documents. 
Chattard, 1762, 1, 131, calls it Vittoria but this is unacceptable as a Virtue to 
be paired with Misericordia. Mercy, however, is often found with Strength. 
Strength or Fortezza is identified as a "Donna armata & vestita di lionato . . . 
con un ramo di rovere, e nel braccio sinistro uno scudo . . . " Cesare Ripa, 
Iconologia, Siena, 1613, 248. 


46 Primo piano, ser. arm., vol. 277, p. 189: "Adi 13 Aprile 1647... A 
Domenico fivizzano e francesco suo figlio V ottanta moneta a conto delle 
doi statue di stucco che fanno sopra la Cappella del Santissimo Crocifisso 
[now, della Pietaà] V 80" 
p. 192: "Lista Adi 25 Maggio 1647 . . . a francesco fivizzano V Vinti moneta 
a conto della statua di stucco che detto fa alla Cappella del Santissimo 


Crocifisso V 20 
A francesco fivizzano V Vinti moneta a conto della Statua di stucco che 
detto fa alla Cappella del Santissimo Crocifisso V 20" 


p. 196: "Lista fatta Adi 27 giugno 1647 . . . a francesco fivizzano V ottanta 
moneta per resto di V cento per la figura di stucco fatta sopra l'arco della 
Cappella della Santissimo Crocefisso V 80 


14 Lazzaro Morelli, Peace, 1647. Rome, St. Peters 


Tomb of Cardinal Francesco Cennini in S. Marcello al Corso, 
a large and elaborate construction in variegated marbles that 
includes a rather graceful statue of a Virtue and an unaccount- 
ably archaistic and mannered effigy of the deceased. He is also 
responsible for an as yet unidentified number of tondi in the 
nave of S. Giovanni in Laterano which were made after 
designs by Algardi between 1646 and 1649. Gian Francescos 
most important commission was for the Death of Saint Alexis, a 
huge marble relief with many life-size figures, done about 1600, 
which stands above the first altar on the right in S. Agnese in 
Piazza Navona. His last recorded work, done in or shortly after 
1677, is the Monument to Antonio Borani in S. Isidoro. 

Gian Francesco's father, Domenico, is much less well 
known, perhaps because he is more closely identified with 
Bernini's workshop.*? His name appears in the Barberini 
archives over a fifteen-year span, beginning in 1627 when he 
was paid for some small papier-màché angels he made for 
Bernini's wooden model for the Baldacchino. His most 
important work is the large marble relief in St. Peter's (more 


47 For Gian Francesco de Rossi, see F. Titi, Studio di pittura, scoltura et 
archittura nelle chiese di Roma, Rome, 1674, 9, 139, 314, 352, 419; Titi, 1686, 
109, 139, 164; Titi, 1763, 5, 130, 275, 321, 339, 392, 394; Missirini, 1823, 
465; A. Bertolotti, Artisti modenesi, parmesi e della Lunigiana in Roma . . . 
Modena, 1882, 97, 98; Wittkower in Thieme-Becker, xxix, 1935, 64. The 
note on Rossi in Riccoboni (1942, 192-94), encumbers the artists corpus 
with many doubtful works while making no mention of the spandrel figures 
that are actually by him and assigning to him instead one of the two figures 
over the third arch on the right ("Umiltà . . . Grande figura allegorica di 
stucco, la solo che, per stile, possa sicuramente attribuirsi, fra le tante, al 
Rossi"), which would appear to refer to one of the securely documented 
works by the brothers Morelli. 

48 See note 46. 

49 For Domenico de Rossi, see Oscar Pollak, Die Kunsttütigkeit unter Urban 
VIII, Vienna, 1928-1931, 1, 19, 89, 94, 128, 190, 399, 420; it, 355-57, 313, 
481, 496, 506, 507; Wittkower, Bernini, 1966, Cat. Nos. 29, 52. Under the 
name "Rossi, Domenico" or "Rosso, Domenico" Thieme-Becker contains 
no less than thirteen entries, more than one of which may perhaps be 
identified with our artist at some future date. 
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than three meters high) with life-size angels bearing the cross 
of Saint Andrew, above Duquesnoy's statue of the saint in one 
of the piers of the crossing. All of this work was done directly 
under Bernini, but Domenico was also paid by the Barberini 
for stucco work in S. Agata dei Goti and S. Carlo alle Quattro 
Fontane, as well as for the restoration of antique statues in the 
Belvedere, and for wood carvings for the pope's new gallery. 
With his work on the spandrel figures Domenico's name 
appears, so far as I have been able to discover, for the last time. 
The payments indicate that Domenico and Gian Francesco 
worked together on the figure of Mercy but that Gian 
Francesco alone is responsible for the Strength. For whatever 
reason, the Mercy is the better of the two. The pose is graceful 
and relaxed. The body arcs out and away from the echoing 
curve of the arc on which it rests (Fig. 15). The contours of the 
anatomy are animated by the broad loops of the cloak and a 
series of short, sharp folds, these last especially effective in the 
lower section where they play against the diagonals of the 
legs.?? Strength, on the other side of the same arch, is 
brilliantly illuminated by light flooding in both from the 
clerestory and a window high up in the entrance facade (Fig. 
16). The face with its delicate features is pleasingly framed by a 
plumed helmet and a sweep of windblown curls. But consider- 


*? The loss of the index finger of the right hand, though small in scale, is 
esthetically displeasing. 
*! C hattard, 1, 1762, 131-32. 


*? For example, Bricolani (1828, 183) gives one figure to Cosimo, the other 
to Domenico Fancelli. This is repeated by Galassi Paluzzi (1963, I, 42). 
Riccoboni (1942, 214) says only that Giacomo Antonio Fancelli “è 
occupato ... col fratello Cosimo, nella decorazione della navata centrale..." 
Weil, in Ponte S. Angelo, 1974, 147, includes in his list of works of Cosimo 
Fancelli the Contemplation but not the Clemency, and makes no reference to 
the participation of Giacomo Antonio in either. 


15 Domenico and Giovanni 
Francesco de Rossi, Mercy, 


1647. Rome, St. Peter's 


16 Giovanni Francesco de 
Rossi, Strength, 1647. Rome, 
St. Peter's 


ing the figure as a whole, the pose is less graceful -han that of 
its companion piece, and the folds that cross the legs are 
insufficiently varied. Leaving such problems aside, however, 
one cannot help wondering where these two stuccatori found 
the inspiration for this style. Closer to those of Algardi than 
Dernini, lighter and gentler than either, these figures seem in 
some ways to anticipate an early eighteenth-century manner 
that was still decades ahead. 


VIII 


The last two personifications to be considered here are a 
Clemency and a Contemplation, both of them above the second 
arch on the right, which leads to the Chapel of S. Sebastiano 
(Figs. 17, 18). Chattard knew that the sculptures were the 
work of two artists called Fancelli,5! but in assigning the 
Clemency to Francesco and the Contemplation to Cosimo he 
provided the basis for a mixture of true and false that has been 
repeated, with variations, ever since.5? In fact the works are by 
Cosimo and Giacomo Antonio Fancelli (not Cosimo and 
Francesco, or Cosimo and Domenico, as others have 
maintained), and both of the brothers were jointly responsible 
for both of the statues (not one for one and one for the other), 
as the documents of payment demonstrate. 5? 


‘3 Primo piano, ser. arm., vol. 277, p. 189: "Adi 13 Aprile 1647... A 
Giacomo Antonio Fancelli e Cosimo suo fratello V Cinquanta moneta a 
conto di doi altre Statue come sopra V 50" 
p. 192; "Lista Adi 25 Maggio 1647 . . . A Giacomo Antonio Fancelli e 
Cosimo suo fratello V 50 hauti a conto di doi Statue di stucce che li fanno 
alla Cappella di S. Bastiano NV 50" 


p. 196: "lista fatta Adi 27 Giugno 1647. A Giacomo Antonio fancelli 
Scultore e Cosimo suo fratello V Cento moneta per saldo di V 200 per le 
doi figure di stucco da loro fatte sopra l'arco della Cappella di S. 
Sebastiano V 100" 


The two brothers belong to the Roman branch of a large 
family of stonemasons, stucco workers, and sculptors that 
came from Settignano. The older brother, Giacomo Antonio 
(1619-1671), is best known for the statue of the Nile that he 
made after Bernini's design for the Four Rivers Fountain in 
Piazza Navona.54 He is also responsible for the statues of Hope 
and Prudence above the portal of S. Andrea della Valle, the 
Fortezza in the Cerri Chapel at the Gesù, and a Saint Francis 
Receiving the Stigmata in S. Bernardo alle Terme. A number of 
his works were done jointly with his brother, among them the 
Tomb of Faustina Gottardi, formerly in S. Lucina dei Ginasi, 
and some of the stucco reliefs in S. Carlo al Corso. 

Cosimo Fancelli (16207-1688) has a corpus that is 
considerably larger than his brothers, a career that lasted 
much longer, and a reputation that was very much greater.?? | 
will touch only on the high points. Though his earliest work 
was done in Bernini bottega, he remained outside Bernini's 
circle for most of his long career; he cannot, in any meaningful 
sense, be called a follower. Instead his mature style was formed 
through his association with Pietro da Cortona, whose 
assistant he became for a period that extended over more than 
twenty years, from the time that Cortona returned from 
Florence in 1647 until his death in 1669. Cosimo’ early work 
for him, such as the three statuettes of saints in the lower 
church of SS. Luca e Martina, or the marble Justice for the 
Cerri Chapel in the Gesù, tends to be rigid and dry. Gradually, 
however, Cosimo absorbed Cortona's manner, so that by the 
time he made the bronze relief of the Trinity in Glory and the 
marble statue ofSaint Catherine, both done in 1656 for S. Maria 
della Pace, he could fully integrate the forms with one another 
and activate them with an overlay of continually undulant, 
richly varied garment folds. In effect, Cosimo moved from 
Baroque Classicism to Baroque. This change is still more 
evident in the stucco angels and cherubs that he made under 
Cortona’s direction for the nave of the Chiesa Nuova 
(1662-65). When, on the other hand, the design was by Ciro 
Ferri, a more restrained and less able master, as is the case with 
his Madonna of Savona, a relief for the Gavotti Chapel in S. 
Nicola da Tolentino (1668-69), Fancelli returned instinctively 
to a more classicizing, less adventurous manner.?9 Working 
under Bernini’ direction on the Angel with the Sudarium for 
Ponte S. Angelo (1668-1670), his forms again became more 
fluid and complex as he strived, this time with considerable 
success, to combine elements from the styles of both Bernini 
and Cortona. In the years 1674-76, toward the end of Cosimos 


54 For Giacomo Antonio Fancelli, see Titi, 1686, 111, 114, 154, 267, 338, 
436: Pascoli, 1736, 11, 467-472; Georg Sobotka, in Thieme-Becker, 1916, XI, 
243-44; Riccoboni, 1942, 214 (major omissions); Wittkower, Bernini, 1966, 
Cat. Nos. 21, 47, 50, 67. 


55 For Cosimo Fancelli, see Titi, 1686, 7, 95, 105, 137, 139, 154, 158, 177, 
187 232, 289, 305, 313, 338, 364, 384, 388, 399, 436; L. Pascoli, 1736, 11, 
472-16; Missirini, Accademia di S. Luca, 1823, 466; G. Sobotka in 
Thieme-Becker, xi, 1915, 241-42; Riccoboni, 1942, 214-17; Howard 
Hibbard, “Palazzo Borghese Studies 1: The Garden and Its Fountains," 
Burlington Magazine, C, 1958, 205-212; idem, “Palazzo Borghese Studies Il: 
The Galleria," Burlington Magazine, CIV, 1962, 9-20; Wittkower, Art and 
Architecture, 1973, 316, 317, 533, 539, 543, 545, 553; Weil, Ponte S. Angelo, 
1974, 32, 34, 79-80, 123-24, 135, 136, 138, 143-44. 


56 Jennifer Montagu (review of Weil Ponte S. Angelo, Burlington Magazine, 
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active career, he followed designs given him by Giovanni 
Francesco Grimaldi and carried out an enormous program of 
decorative figures and narrative reliefs for the Galleria of the 
Palazzo Borghese. 

Cosimo was neither a brilliant craftsman nor a designer in 
his own right; his role was rather to give three-dimensional 
expression to ideas devised by others. When he was supervised 
by Bernini, Cortona, or the Cortonesque Grimaldi, the 
overall effect of his art is usually felicitous, even if on occasion 
some of the details are not. When, however, he worked for 
artists of lesser talent, the results could be unfortunate, as has 
been pointed out.°” 

The two figures by Cosimo Fancelli (one of them executed 
with the aid of his brother Giacomo Antonio) were made at 
the outset of his career and demonstrate his innate conser- 
vatism. Among all of the spandrel figures done during the 
16405, these are by far the most classical. As such, they 
demonstrate the tendency to classicism that was to stay with 
Cosimo all of his life, despite his long association with some of 
the major artists of the High Baroque. Whereas most of the 
other spandrel figures are close to being free-standing statues, 
attached to the wall but seeming to move away from it, 
Fancellis Clemency is no more than a relief, and a relief tightly 
alligned to the architecture (Fig. 17). Both of the figures arms 
are spread out against the wall and only the forearms are even 
slightly detached from the surface. Though the body is almost 
frontal, being canted somewhat to our left, the head is turned 
fully around to our right, to the point that it becomes a profile 
almost completely parallel to the entablature on which it rests. 
Apart from the opening of the cape, which is a gesture 
produced by the iconography and not the style, the garments 
have only a minimum of movement. Contemplation, the figure 
on the other side of the arch, is slightly more detached from 
the wall, but her garment folds are even less dynamic (Fig. 


16).7* 


IX 

No less than twelve sculptors were responsible for the statues 
in the nave. For the two sculptors who were active at the turn 
of the century, our interest lies largely in the additions to their 
corpus. But for the sculpture of the second phase the nave has 
the additional value of showing a broad sample of the work 
being carried out toward the middle of the following century. It 
is no surprise that the figures done around 1600 differ 
stylistically from those done about 1650. But what is surprising 


CXVII, 1976. 34) points out that the design for Fancelli’s altar relief in S. 
Nicola da Tolentino is by Ciro Ferri, not Pietro da Cortona. For Fancelli, 
the difference is considerable. 


57 The clumsy and disjointed effects produced by Carlo Rainaldi in his 
design for the Tomb of Cardinal Carlo Bonelli in S. Maria sopra Minerva 
have been analysed by H. Hibbard (Burlington Magazine, Civ, 1962, 16). 
Already in 1962, in the same article, Hibbard raised the important question 
of who can be said to have created a work of art when, as so often happens in 
Roman Baroque sculpture (and here the problem outside Bernini’ bottega is 
especially pressing), there is a sharp division between design and execution. 


58 Chattard, who is unusually accurate in his references to the attributes 
that accompany the various Virtues, describes Contemplation as having a 
book (Chattard, 1, 1762, 131). It is now missing. 
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17 Here attributed to Giacomo Antonio and Cosimo Fancelli, 
Clemency, 1647. Rome, St. Peter’s 


is that the dozen figures made around the middle of the 
century—all by sculptors chosen by Bernini and working at 
least nominally under his supervision—should differ so widely 
from one another. The works by the two Fancelli and that by 
Andrea Bolgi, done at the same time and for the same place, 
display the extremes of the stylistic possibilities available at 
that date: full Baroque Classicism and full High Baroque. The 
fact that such wide variations were possible provides valuable 
evidence of the working methods in Berninis shop. When he 
was dealing with a highly integrated complex for which he 
took sole responsibility, such as the Cathedra Petri or the 
Tomb of Alexander VII, his control was so tight that his 
assistants became, in an artistic sense, almost extensions of 
himself. But when he dealt with a less closely integrated 
project, where all the sculptural components do not come 
simultaneously into view, such as the statues of the saints 
along the top of the colonnades of St. Peters Square or the 
Angels on the balustrades of Ponte S. Angelo, his supervision 
was far less detailed and demanding, with the result that the 
various artists were given free rein. It is in good part to this 
looser system that we owe the phenomenal growth in the 
number of Bernini' followers, who provided the endless 
adaptations and modifications of his style. 


University of Kansas 





18 Giacomo Antonio and Cosimo Fancelli, Contemplation, 1647. 
Rome, St. Peter's 
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Allegory, Fact, and Meaning in Giambattista Tiepolos Four Continents 


in Würzburg 


Mark Ashton 


On the vault of the ceremonial staircase in the Würzburg 
Residenz, Giambattista Tiepolo painted his variation on a 
popular allegorical theme of the day, the four continents. 
There is no mistaking the subject of the fresco: under a 
god-studded sky that allegorizes the planets in the heavens, 
Asia, Africa, America, and Europe range along the borders of 
the rectangular vault, each identified by personifications with 
attributes belonging to a long allegorical tradition. But 
Tiepolo’ fresco is vast, and his earth teems with figures that 
have puzzled many observers. Some scholars have taken the 
paintings obvious allegorical subject as meaning enough and 
have not worried over the untraditional. Others have singled 
out a few of the novel images as central to the meaning of the 
whole, but have not examined the rest.! To discover the nature 
of the iconography, this essay studies both the obvious and the 
unconventional in Tiepolos continents and concludes that the 
one viewpoint misses the importance of the iconographic 
novelties and the other ignores their context. It finds a 
consistent pattern of new factual imagery that is attributable 
to the patron and his milieu and important in interpreting the 
painting; and it sees in Tiepolos handling of certain prominent 
images not only further evidence of his patrons collaboration, 
but also a key to comprehending the painting. 

Tiepolo painted the stair-hall ceiling in 1752-53. He had 
lived and worked in the Residenz in Würzburg since 1750, 
helping to decorate the ceremonial core of the palace for 
Prince-Bishop Karl Philipp von Greiffenclau. The Prince- 
Bishop first brought Tiepolo from Venice to paint the vault of 
the state dining room, later called the Kaisersaal, according to 
an extant, detailed, written program. In 1752, before work in 
the Kaisersaal was complete, Greiffenclau asked the painter to 
fresco the eighteen by thirty-two-meter vault of the stair hall. 
A few dates, events, and figures concerning this second 
commission survive, but nothing about the iconography of the 
painting.? 

The first task of this study is to explore the iconographic 
sources of the stair-hall continents. Their centerpieces are the 
four personifications: brown-skinned America riding a 
crocodile (Figs. 1,2), black-skinned Africa mounted on a 


* This study stems from my master's thesis, "Allegory and Fact in 
Giambattista Tiepolos Four Continents at Würzburg," University of 
Wisconsin, 1973. For help, encouragement, and kindness during the work 
on it, I would like to thank Mrs. Esther Gordon Dotson of Cornell 
University, the late Dr. Johannes Taubert, and Dr. Gesine Taubert of 
Munich. A Financial Grant for Humanists of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, Cornell University, offset part of the travel cost during the 
research. 


N.B. A selected bibliography, of sources cited by author below, follows the 
footnotes. 


! The subject is also and more appropriately called the four parts of the 
earth or world; I use continents for convenience. 
All previous studies of the stair-hall ceiling are essays on style, 


camel (Figs. 3,4), turbaned Asia on an elephant (Figs. 5,6), 
and enthroned Europe who glances upward to a floating 
portrait of Tiepolos patron Greiffenclau (Fig. 7; locations in 
the stair hall in Fig. 17). Although these personifications are 
readily understood as signifying the continents, they must be 
compared with the allegorical tradition to learn whether 
they—and by association their surroundings—are as ordinary 
as they are recognizable. 

Modern iconography of the continents began to be 
established in the sixteenth century, drawing on antique 
precedents and reports of travelers. By Tiepolo’s time the 
subject was so popular in all the arts that the range of accepted 
images was large. For a painter in the dual tradition of 
allegorical and monumental decoration, however, that range 
included a customary iconography with predominant motifs 
taken from the text and illustrations of Cesare Ripas handbook 
of allegorical figures, the Iconologia. Ripas book had long since 
standardized the use of female personifications accompanied by 
indigenous animals and local artifacts; in addition, widely 
distributed engravings and other sources had contributed some 
conventions like the mounted positions of the personifica- 
tions.? 

Europe in the stair-hall fresco, although expanded into a 
large and densely peopled scene quite unlike Ripas illustra- 
tions, follows him more fully than do the other continents 
(Fig. 7). The regally clad personification surrounded by 
attributes of the arts and sciences, her seated position, and a 
horse near her are Ripan. So are the symbols of her worldly 
and spiritual dominion found in the throne, the globe, and 
the bishop’ accouterments (Ripa called for the papal tiara); of 
her superior arms in the persons of the architect of the 
Residenz and the Colonel of Artillery Balthasar Neumann 
seated on a cannon barrel, and of the young soldier with a 
horse; of the arts and sciences in Painting holding her palette 
while limning the continents on a globe, musicians playing 
instruments, an old man reading a book, a sculptors mallet 
next to a bust, portraits of court artists, and the background 
architecture, both finished and under construction. 

The Ripan element is smaller in the three foreign 


composition, or interpretation without study of the iconography of the 
continents; comprehensive iconographic descriptions that are at bottom 
personal readings, not scholarly explorations (Freeden-Lamb, Molmenti); or 
studies that single out a few images to explore, relying on others for a 
context (Bott, Santifaller, Schmidt, Simon). 


? [Information about building and decorating the palace, stair hall, and 
Kaisersaal can be found in Freeden-Lamb and Sedlmaier-Pfister. 


3 Kóllman- Wirth is the most important survey of the four continents in the 
arts; it has a full bibliography. Cesare Ripa’s Iconologia was first published, 
unillustrated, in Rome in 1593, first illustrated for the Rome edition of 
1603, and republished in various languages and augmentations into the I9th 
century. E. A. Maser’ introduction to Hertels Ripa summarizes the nature 
and editions of the book. 
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1 G. B. Tiepolo, America, left side, stair hall, 
Würzburg Residenz (photo: Foto-Archiv Dr. Lamb, 
Munich) 





3 G. B. Tiepolo, Africa, left side, — IRE OB GRON ATE 
stair hall, Würzburg Residenz (photo: |g jj) | de Eti. 
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5 G. B. Tiepolo, Asia, left side, stair hall, ' 
Würzburg Residenz (photo: Foto-Archiv Dr. figg 
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2 G. B. Tiepolo, America, right side, stair hall, 
Wiirzburg Residenz (photo: Foto-Archiv Dr. Lamb, 
Munich) 





E C B. Tiepolo, Africa, right side, 
stair hall, Würzburg Residenz (photo: 
Foto-Archiv Dr. Lamb, Munich) 
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continents in the stair hall. America’s crocodile, the 
nakedness of the personification, her headdress and bow, and 
the pile of heads stuck with arrows all come from Ripa (Figs. 
1,2). The parrot perched on a native’s wrist is a standard 
American image from an engraving after Dirck Barendsz. 
published in 1581; engravings after Marten de Vos around 1595 
are the early source of the mounted positions of America and 
her sisters Africa and Asia.* Beyond their use of a female 
personification with an animal, the latter two continents 
adhere little to Ripa’s iconography. The black skin of Africa, 
the elephant tusks at the feet of her camel (Figs. 3,4), the 
sumptuous clothing of Asia, and perhaps a plate smoking with 
incense are Ripan (Figs. 5,6). But the deviations from the 
book are equally notable. The camel, Asias animal in Ripa 
because of its association with the spice trade, and a censer are 
now in Africa; and the commerce signified in Ripas Asia by 
both the camel and spices is prominent in the stair-hall Africa 
and absent from Asia. The elephant, which began in Ripa as a 
tusk-and-trunk hat and later replaced a lion as Africa’s chief 
animal, is now in Asia. 

This brief comparison has pointed out several shifts of 
traditional attributes to unexpected locations and shown a 
reliance on customary iconography for only a few images. It 
has not even mentioned the surrounding incidents and 
artifacts: in America (Figs. 1,2) two deer on the left and the 
entire right side of the scene including a dead crocodile, figures 
cooking food over an open fire, a curious standard with a 
crescent moon above something that looks suspiciously like a 
scalp, and the European who scrambles over the painted 
cornice while holding what might be an artists portfolio; in 
Africa (Figs. 3,4) the large commercial scene, an ape chasing 
an ostrich, two Europeans buying pearls, and the ceiling’ only 
river god; and in Asia (Figs. 5,6) the tiger hunt at the left, a 
manacled figure, the large block with curious writing, and the 
figures in front of a steep pyramid. Since the theme was so 
popular and variously executed, relocating old attributes might 
seem of small significance. The importance of the shifts is 
highlighted, however, by the figures in the stair hall that do, in 
fact, conform to Ripa and, further, by Tiepolos undoubted use 
of Ripa’ book elsewhere. The most pertinent example of the 
latter is his only earlier painting of the continents, the ceiling 


4 On Barendsz: Clare LeCorbeiller, “Miss America and Her Sisters: 
Personifications of the Four Parts of the World,” Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Bulletin, n.s. XIX, 1961, 211; J. R. Judson, Dirck Barendsz. 1534-1592, 
Amsterdam, 1970, 87-89, 149-151, pls. 43-46; the parasol in Africa and 
the turban Asia wears also derive from Barendsz. On De Vos: LeCorbeiller, 
214-15; A. Reinsch, Die Zeichnungen des Marten de Vos, Tiibingen, 1967, 
162-63, 178. 


* Published in P. d'Ancona, Tiepolo a Milano: gli affreschi di Palazzo Clerici, 
Milan, 1956. 


$ Only two travel books are cited in the literature on the stair hall: D'Avity 
and De Bry, America, Pt. 5, in Freeden-Lamb, 85-87, cited because Lamb 
knows them to be in the Schónborn libraries (discussed below). He relates 
them both to Tiepolos America and suggests that Tiepolo might have used 
them to fill so large a composition, but he deduces only two things from the 
books: first, an “unconcern for folkloristic knowledge" because Tiepolo 
woman with a tambourine does not match the dancing figure in one of the 
De Bry plates; second, a confirmation of the traditional nature of the 
conception of America as seen in the most obvious detail out of Ripa, the 
severed heads that "signify the cannibalism stressed by Ripa as also by 


decoration of the principal hall in the Palazzo Clerici in 
Milan, where he worked a decade before going to Würzburg. 
On the Clerici ceiling he allegorized the continents with 
Ripas standard animals—a horse for Europe, a crocodile for 
America, and (unlike Würzburg) a camel for Asia, and an 
elephant for Africa.5 The Clerici continents not only 
illustrate Tiepolos use of Ripa, they constitute an icono- 
graphic example that the painter chose not to follow: at 
Würzburg. 

One source can explain Tiepolos decisions to ignore his own 
precedent by deviating from Ripa and to include the puzzling 
images listed above. That source is travel books.9 They were 
immensely popular. From the time of the first discoveries in 
the New World until Tiepolo painted in Würzburg, accounts of 
voyages, compilations, and extractions were favorites of the 
publishing industry.” Travel books were published, translated, 
and published again, and owing to the retention of books in 
private libraries, each volume was long current. Common 
itineraries with common themes allow one to locate the broad 
areas to which the painting alludes and to identity the sources 
of information about objects, activities, and animals. 

At the outset of this investigation it must be recognized that 
Tiepolo had no apparent interest in ethnographic accuracy 
and rarely indicated place by physical appearance or dress. 
Despite the wealth of information from all corners of the earth 
that had been published by the mid-eighteenth century, his 
costumes specify only extra-European or Oriental origins. He 
puts turbans of a southwest Asian sort in America and 
American feather headdresses in Africa, and he uses 
everywhere the loose robes and cloaks and patterned fabrics 
seen in unrelated paintings by himself, his son Giandomenico, 
and Venetian view-painters. His physical types, faces, hair, 
and beards are also typical of characters in all his work. Where 
physiognomy and dress are, indeed, signposts to a particular 
place or meaning, they point distinctly; but activities, 
animals, and topography are the most frequent geographic 
clues. 

In Tiepolo stair-hall version, America is the tropical 
habitat of crocodiles and cannibals (Figs. 1,2). Both of them 
figure prominently in reports of voyages to the lush, warm 
lands of Brazil and Florida—two areas described in well-known 


Davity." I am not concerned here to demonstrate folkloristic knowledge 
(although Lamb was wrong about tambourines in the New World), nor do I 
think that D'Avity's uninteresting, secondhand survey is a likely 
iconographic source. 


7 Bibliographies of travel books are E. G. Cox, A Reference Guide to the 
Literature of Travel, 3 vols., Seattle, 1935, and M. Bóhme, Die grosse 
Reisesammlungen des 16. Jahrhunderts und ihre Bedeutung, Amsterdam, 1962. 
Catalogues of the British Museum in London and Bibliothèque Nationale in 
Paris list numerous editions of many of the authors cited here, vividly 
demonstrating a continuous international interest in the genre. 

In surveying books about travels to every part of the three foreign 
continents (the Americas were considered one), I soon discovered patterns 
of images and activities corresponding to different routes that could and 
could not be related to the fresco. Only the relevant itineraries and sources 
are cited in this article, although it was methodologicallv important to 
ascertain that there are areas to which the painting fairly certainly does not 
refer. Since travel books are cited here as representative rather than specific 
sources, the language of the edition and place of publication are irrelevant. 
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7 G. B. Tiepolo, Europe, stair hall, Würzburg Residenz (photo: Foto-Archiv Dr. Lamb, Munich) 


accounts that were included in the travels published by the 
family De Bry in Frankfurt am Main between 1590 and 1634.8 
Part 3 of their America was Hans Staden’s story of his captivity 
by the cannibalistic Tupinamba tribe in Brazil. The engraved 
illustrations picture the naked and bearded captive watching 
or acting in the events that take place, often the slaying, 
cooking, and eating of the Tupinamba’ enemies (Fig. 8). 
Reports of American cannibalism like Staden’ had entered 
Ripa’s allegory as arrow-pierced heads a century and a half 
before Tiepolo painted a pile of heads in the center foreground 
of his America. The camp scene to the right where a skewered, 
head-shaped object is being roasted over an open fire may 
represent the cannibals themselves. 

Part 2 of the De Bry America contains the narrative of 
several sixteenth-century French expeditions to Florida 


* De Bry, America, Pt. 2, is Jacques le Moyne’ narrative of three French 


expeditions to Florida with engravings after paintings by Le Moyne himself 
(in English in Lorant). Part 3 includes Hans Staden* and Joannes Leriuss 
accounts of Brazil (Staden in English in The True History of His Captivity, 
trans. M. Letts, London, 1928); Figure 8 here accompanies Lerius, although 
it shows Staden and his captors. The De Bry engravings were also the basis 


written by Jacques le Moyne, an artist sent on one of them to 
make maps and charts and “to portray the dwellings of the 
natives and anything else in the land that was worthy of 
observation."? The De Bry edition includes forty-three 
captioned engravings after Le Moyne’ paintings, many of 
whose details correspond with Tiepolo’ fresco. Plate 26, “How 
They Kill Crocodiles," shows naked natives attacking a huge 
crocodile with a pole and a smaller specimen on its back 
receiving the final blows of the kill (Fig. 9), a visual report 
whose reflection may be seen in the traditional but enormous 
animal of America and in the smaller, dead crocodile slung over 
the shoulder of a nude native. The deer hunt of plate 25 and 
the ceremonial offering of the upright body of a stag on top of 
a tall pole in plate 35 (Figs. 10,11) bring to mind the erect stag 
to the left and the dead one in front of America. In plates 12 


of illustrations in Lafitau, a study of customs by subject rather than country; 
and they were used in Gottfriedt, which is partly an abridgment and 
rearrangement of the narratives in De Br y. 


? [n Lorant, 36; in the German reprint, "Das Ander Theyl.” 8. 
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and 14 (Fig. 12), the chiefs wear golden discs hung on heavy 
bands similar to the discs worn by America. In plate 16 scalps 
are dried and hung on poles after a battle (Fig. 13), suggesting 
the crescent-topped pole with flowing hair near the center 
background.!° 

The stranded European who holds a large flat object like an 
artists portfolio is perhaps a traveling artist like Le Moyne 
himself (Fig. 2). He mentions his function as keeper of a visual 
record only once, but Cornelis de Bruyn, another traveler who 
did his own illustrating and whose travels in the Levant are 
cited below, refers frequently to drawing the pictures and plans 
that were engraved for his books.!! He even comments on 
their accuracy, the result, he says, of acquiring a greater skill in 
painting than his reader might judge necessary for his purpose 
of saving memories. Tiepolo’s out-of-place European in 
America is surely an artist-observer like these two men, there 
to witness events in the new and strange land, a conceit whose 
appeal to Tiepolo and his patron is easily imagined. 

Because crocodiles and cannibalism are both in Ripa, the 
allegorical tradition may seem explanation enough forthe stair- 
hall America. The stray European, the smaller crocodile, the 
necklace, the campfire, and other visual details just men- 
tioned, however, are added to the standard allegorical 
elements. The novel additions point, at least, to a renewal of 
the vision of America stemming from sources similar to those 
behind the Ripan allegory, for those books that appear 
relevant to this discussion were old and had already contrib- 
uted to the development of the customary iconography of the 
continents long before Tiepolos day. In returning to accounts 
that had been sources for Ripa and the early engravings, 
Tiepolo would be choosing even Americas crocodile mount 
not only as a traditional animal but also as one prominent in 
the travel books—a conscious selection such as I believe 
explains the unusual choices of an elephant for Asia and a 
camel for Africa. 

Camels, caravans, commerce, and a river god identify 
Tiepolos Africa as Egypt (Figs. 3,4), whose great river, trading 
cities of Cairo and Alexandria, and ostriches and camels filled 
the reports of travelers on itineraries that included North 
Africa, the Holy Land, and Syria.!? Cornelis de Bruyns 
bountifully illustrated Voyage au Levant is one that contains 
visual details and verbal reports easily matched to the stair-hall 
fresco. He wrote in detail about commercial activity in the city 
of Cairo, where among other things he observed two Arab 
merchants, one generous and kind, the other avaricious and 
given to rationalizing his wealth as a key to Heaven.'* When 
Tiepolo painted the large episode of commercial activity at the 


10 The figure itself, a crescent over a horses tail, is a field emblem of the 
Turks (Bott, 159; "displaying the horsetails" is mentioned in travels to 
Istanbul). It appears in Antonio Bossi’s stucco decorations in the adjoining 
Weissersaal. 

!! De Bruyn, 1. Pietro della Valle mentions having his painter record a 
pretty face, 123. An 18th-century artist's portfolio can be seen in Chardin’s 
paintings of draftsmen of the late 17305 in P. Rosenberg, Chardin, Lausanne, 
1966, 44, 51, for example. 

12 On North Africa, the Levant, and Asia Minor: De Bruyn, Lithgow, 
LeGouz de la Boullaye, Lucas, De Tournefort, Della Valle, D'Avity. 


!3 De Bruyn, 222-23. 


left of Africa (Fig. 3) and thus switched a traditional element 
of the iconography of Asia to another continent, he was surely 
reflecting travelers’ reports of Egyptian trade, perhaps even 
down to points of character. The engravings in De Bruyn’s 
book are also the possible origins of so small a detail as the pipe 
sticking out from behind one merchant (a kind of pipe seen in 
several of his plates of Egypt) and so important a figure as the 
camel. Illustrations and discussions of the ubiquitous camel 
and descriptions of caravans assembling in Cairo must account 
not only for the two appearances of the beast in the fresco 
(Figs. 3,4), but also for its choice over the more usual elephant 
as the mount of Africa. 

The River Nile and scenes of Nile life appear in the fresco, 
reflecting the commentary of all travelers including De Bruyn 
on a river uniquely important to the survival of a people.!* 
The Nile is a river god in the painting (Fig. 4). He has no 
fellows on the other continents, although the tradition of 
complete allegorical sets into which the four continents and 
the seven planetary deities fall leads one to lock for the 
missing three rivers. Since the fresco is composed with only a 
few topographical features of small definition, a deity may have 
been chosen to avoid depicting an actual river without 
excluding a part of Egyptian life so important that all travelers 
discuss it.!5 Slightly less prominent than the god are several 
details of the painting that could be drawn from De Bruyns 
engravings of life along the Nile: the large and patched tent 
behind Africa from the ragged tents built of crossed uprights 
and an inclining ridgepole, and the swallow-tailed banner and 
slanted mast from those of small craft in the delta.“ 

The prominent tiger and elephant of Tiepolos Asia place 
that part of the continent in India, and the crosses cf Calvary 
and the statue of Diana of Ephesus identify the Levant and 
Asia Minor (Figs. 5,6), areas frequently visited on the same 
journey by seventeenth- and eighteenth-century travelers. '7 
Typically long and interesting, the accounts of the empire of 
the Muslim Moguls seem to have inspired Tiepolo’ rejection of 
the traditional camel, symbol of the caravans that plied the 
overland trade routes to the east, and inclusion of the 
elephant, mount of royal persons, and the tiger. Writers 
repeatedly note how many elephants the Great Mogul keeps, 
the number taken by him on journeys, and the animal’ use in 
hunting and other activities.!* The less frequently observed 
tiger appears in descriptions of hunts during which beaters 
drive the ferocious beasts into the hunting compound by 
whacking the brush with staves (Fig. 5).!° 

Other details reflect reports of India. The billowing tents 
behind Asia can be parts of the huge camps that went with the 


14 De Bruyn, 234. 


!S | have no explanation for the figures on the hill above the Nile. De Bruyn 
and others say that the river comes from a mountain source past Ethiopia; 
the figures could be black warriors who live upstream beyond the cataracts. 


16 De Bruyn, pls. 71, 133. 


17 On India: Herbert, Bernier, Tavernier, Manucci, Catrou, Mandelslo- 


Olearius, Della Valle, Roe. 


18 D'Avity, 761; Roe, 381; Tavernier, 1, 280; Manucci, 1, 191, and 11, 71; 
Bernier, 359; Catrou, 328, 332, 343; Mandelslo-Olearius, 87. 


19 Catrou, 357; Mandelslo-Olearius, 87. 
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10 De Bry, America, Pt. 2 (Le Moyne), pl. 25. 








12 De Bry, America, Pt. 2 (Le Moyne), pl. 14. 13 De Bry, America, Pt. 2 (Le Moyne), pl. 16. 
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Mogul when he traveled.?? The abandoned turban and 
ceremonial staff or drumstick resting in front of the painted 
cornice near the middle of the wall may be the remains of an 
escaped marshall or kettle-drum player, the man who preceded 
processions, striking the drum lightly as a warning of the 
Mogul’s approach.?! The two figures bowed to the ground 
before the elephant undoubtedly refer to reports that people 
pay homage to the ruler “by falling down on their knees, and 
then bowing their heads to the earth . . . signifying that those 
unto whom they show reverences and respects, may tread or 
trample on them, if they pleased."?? 

Two crosses top the mountain behind the bowed subjects, 
and two figures walk toward this Calvary (Fig. 6). Their 
compositional unity with the rising land and the walking stick 
that one figure holds identify them as Christian pilgrims. 
Cornelis de Bruyn also wrote about pilgrimage in the Levant 
and travel in Asia Minor, considering himself a pilgrim while 
he was in the Holy Land.?? Other authors wrote similarly; 
Pietro della Valle even left engraved silver plaques with his 
name on them at important shrines. Despite their foreign 
dress, the pilgrims in the painting are probably Europeans. 
Christianity was identified with Europe (as the allegory 


20 Manucci, 11, 70-71. 

21 [bid., 70; Catrou, 356. 

?? Roe, 409. 

?3 De Bruyn; also Della Valle, Gemelli Careri. 


24 On the plaques, Della Valle, 149. Gemelli Careri, 9, in Cairo: “The 
French perswaded me to cloath myself after the country fashion, that | 
might appear less odious in the sight of the Arabs, and particularly the 
Biduines. . . ." 


25 De Bruyn, 31, and pl. 9. 


?6 This corner of the painting has received more attention than any other 
part, owing to the iconographic centrality claimed for it on the following 
reasoning: the pyramid-woman-stones group was not in the sketch; Tiepolo 
alone was responsible for the iconography of the sketch (this is always stated 
or implied); the need to augment the composition for the ceiling gave 
Greiffenclau his chance to make a suggestion; and the corner—or the whole 
painting—thereby became religious. This essay posits the patron's 
continuing involvement which began before the oil sketch was painted and 
a consistent iconographic pattern in the sketch and the fresco; and it 
proposes that the corner possesses an iconographic as well as formal 
coherence. Because of the scholarship devoted to the corner, my view of the 
iconography is developed at length in the text, and opposing interpretations 
are listed here. 

To Schmidt, the man is the Armenian Church Father Mesrop, the woman 
Sheba, the pyramid a Ripan allegorical structure signifying the Fame of the 
Prince, all there to symbolize the Old and New Orders. To Simon, the man 
is Heraklitus of Ephesus, the woman Sheba, the pyramid the Tower of Babel, 
there to symbolize the Old Order, as the hill and its crosses symbolize 
Christianity but do not signify Calvary; and she ties them to Apollo as an 


14 Inscription in Palmyra from 
C. de Bruyn, Voyage au Levant, 
345 


attests), and European travelers in Arab lands regularly wore 
local garments for comfort and safety. ?* 

At the feet of the pilgrims a statue of Diana of the Ephesians 
lies toppled to the earth (Fig. 6). A popular Renaissance 
symbol of nature because of her physical bounty, the 
many-breasted goddess had been worshipped in a temple in 
Ephesus long counted one of the seven wonders of the world. 
When De Bruyn visited Ephesus on his way to Egvpt and the 
Holy Land, he drew the ruins of what he thought was the 
temple and copied its inscriptions.?? Juxtaposed with the 
crosses, the statue alludes to the idolatry that was supplanted 
by Christianity. More important, the fallen goddess is a 
visually recognizable reference to the ruins of a famous city and 
its monuments as they were visited by a traveler like De Bruyn. 

The enigmatic images to the right of Diana have excited 
varied explanations, particularly from those who ascribe 
special significance to this corner of the painting. Here again 
travel books furnish the crucial clues to identifying the figures 
and demonstrating that, although they are of unusual interest, 
their iconographic character is of a piece with the rest of the 
foreign continents.? The statue of Diana faces a bearded man 
in a dark robe and a flat hat quite unlike the turbans and other 


allegory of divine truth in order to give the entire painting a Christian 
interpretation. To Bott, the man is a prophet recording his vision, the 
woman is the Virgin Mary, the pyramid a reference to Sixtus V's exorcized 
obelisks; Apollo is Christ victorious because of the statue (presumably of 
Victoria) in his hand; Vanitas symbols abound; and the portrait medallion is 
a memorial-in-advance. To Santifaller, the man symbolizes the wisdom of 
the prince because of the torch (a detail from Ripa’s Sapienza; Santifaller 
alone denies that he writes on top of the blocks); the woman, identified by 
the gold band in her hair, and the pyramid together make Ripa's allegory of 
the Glory of the Prince; and the group is linked by a “‘magische’ Diagonale" 
to the portrait. To Lamb (Freeden-Lamb) the man is a researcher into 
antiquity, the woman Cleopatra, the pyramid an Egyptian tomb—following 
Molmenti and others. The character and significance of the images in the 
sky are discussed in the text below. On those in the corner: Mesrop requires 
the Armenian text to identify him and a Christian purpose to the corner to 
argue his presence, contrary to the evidence of this study. The woman is not 
opulent enough for Sheba, even when she was traveling (see I Kings 10:2). 
The pyramid is too unlike representations of the Tower of Babel to be legible 
as that structure. The woman is in no way legible as the Virgin, as Simon 
also observes, nor is the pyramid of fitted blocks at all like the obelisks in 
Rome. Since this is Asia, Cleopatra and the pyramids cannot be there; the 
woman is in any case not seductive enough for Cleopatra—and she wears 
black stones, not pearls. Regarding the other identifications, I believe it is 
an irrelevant historical method to collect allegorical shards to fill the gaps in 
one’s theory or to make allegories out of these emphatically non-allegorical 
images: a golden hairband cannot turn the woman’s costume into the 
self-billowing robes of the genuinely allegorical figures present elsewhere in 
this painting, even though the band is worn by a woman who stands next to 
a truncated pyramid like one found in an obviously allegorical grisaille in 
the Kaisersaal. 


foreign headgear in the painting. He holds a torch in his left 
hand and writes on top of a pile of stone blocks, one carved 
with an oval classical relief and a larger one incised with four 
lines of odd symbols like a mixture of letters and Arabic 
numerals (Fig. 6). Beyond him a steep and crumbling pyramid 
rises behind a comely woman, wearing the rich but not 
sumptuous fur-trimmed mantle of a Near Eastern aristocrat, 
and three men who attend her. In Palmyra as in Ephesus, De 
Bruyn studied and copied inscriptions, coins, and carved 
stones.*” He reproduced many Greek inscriptions, the sole 
Latin one he saw, and one in "another language and in other 
characters" that look like numerals and letters mixed (Fig. 
14). Observing that these strange characters were frequently 
found beneath Greek inscriptions, he speculated that they 
were translations into the local language. They were, in fact, 
inscriptions in Palmyrene Aramaic. Tiepolo’ characters do 
not all correspond to Aramaic letters, let alone compose a 
legible text. Since the Palmyrene alphabet had not yet been 
deciphered in 1750, alphabetic or textual legibility could have 
been achieved only by directly copying a published inscription. 
But Tiepolos block does display a combination of letters 
resembling Greek and Palmyrene in lines that resemble 
ancient incised texts in having no visible divisions into 
words—a conflation of bilingual inscriptions like those De 
Bruyn observed. The text cannot be read, but the pile of hewn 
stones with its odd Greco-Oriental inscription can be; it is a 
reference to Palmyra and a clue to the scene above it. 
Palmyra was long illustrious for many reasons, but known 
only to readers of classical texts until its physical rediscovery by 
Europeans in the late seventeenth century. De Bruyn’s 
panorama of the city was the first to be engraved, according to 
J. B. Fischer von Erlach, who redrew it (with some changes) 
and published it in his Entwurff einer historischen Architectur in 
1721.?? In Fischer's caption and explanatory text, he 
acknowledges De Bruyn’ narrative and drawing, which allow 
him in turn to "reassure the curious about the truth" of the 
grand and ruinous city. Fischer also alludes—in a way that 
implies his public's certain acquaintance—to what readers 
would previously have known of Palmyra, that at its greatest 


2? De Bruyn, 345; chap. 68 is on Palmyra. 


?* Schmidt, 52-54, makes the inscription into the Armenian alphabet in 
order. Many of Tiepolo’ letters are more like Armenian than Palmyrene 
Aramaic; others are as much like Aramaic or other Semitic letters as they 
are like Armenian; still others are more like Greek than anything else, and, 
implausibly, mistranscriptions of another alphabet. Since I think Tiepolo 
text signifies an inscription as an inscription, I would find it more 
convincing to have its letters identified through comparison with 
inscriptions known in the 18th century than through correlations with the 
majuscules or minuscules from a 19th-century grammar that seem to fit. To 
Schmidt this is not a problem, since he sees the inscription as a symbol of 
the Armenian language and the blocks as vehicles to get the symbol into the 
painting. 

?? Fischer von Erlach, Bk. 11, pl. 13 and its text. Fischers book is listed in 
the auction catalogue of the library of Neumann's son, Verzeichniss der 
Bücher, Kupferstiche und Handzeichnungen aus der Verlassenschaft des... F 
M. I. von Neumann, Würzburg, 1804 (University Library Würzburg, Rp. XIV, 
69), No. 623. Students of Neumann plausibly infer that those books in the 
catalogue that were published during the elder Neumann's active 
adulthood—especially on his interests—belonged to him, since the 
catalogue lists drawings by Balthasar that were clearly part of his son's 
inheritance, as well as many architectural treatises. The father's 
acquaintance with Fischer work is beyond question, in any case. 
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moment it was ruled by one of antiquity s most notorious 
women, the rebel Queen Zenobia, whose story De Bruyn tells 
in several pages on the city’ history.?? First the wife of the 
hereditary imperial governor in the east, then regent for her 
minor children, Zenobia challenged the authority of the 
Roman Emperors and wrested control of the eastern province 
from Egypt into Asia Minor. And she employed as an adviser 
the philosopher-critic and expositor of the sublime, Longinus. 

It does not require the subtleties of the modern researcher to 
tie Longinus, Zenobia, and Palmyra together and make of the 
inscribed blocks, the bearded man in the sober clothes of a 
sage, the aristocratic woman, and the pyramid a convincing 
iconographic unit as they are an effective compositional one. 
Longinus’ fame in 1750 is manifest: his subject was in vogue, 
his name, if not on every tongue, was known at least to lovers 
and practitioners of the fine arts. His connection with Queen 
Zenobia was the salient fact of his life. Prefaces to editions of 
On the Sublime attribute to his pen the defiant letter from the 
Queen to Emperor Aurelian that was used to justify the writer 
execution when Palmyra was taken by the Romans.?! Boileau, 
in the preface to his famous translation of the treatise, calls 
Longinus not only a rhetor but also a philosopher, himself 
sublime in spirit; and Pope eulogizes him as the critic blessed 
with a poet’ fire. Zenobia’ history, the text of her letter, and 
the tale of the philosophers fate are found in the Scriptores 
Historiae Augustae, the collection of well-published classical 
histories that an educated person would have known.?? The 
swarthy queen was proud and remarkably chaste. “More brave 
than her husband. . .noblest of all the women of the East, 
and. . .the most beautiful," she was a victorious leader who 
often walked miles with her foot soldiers and could drink a 
Persian general under the table. The recent discovery of 
Palmyra’s site piqued contemporary curiosity about the 
remains of her city, including its inscriptions. Fischers text is 
indicative of the continuing interest that culminated in 
1753—too late to bear directly on the stair hall—in the 
publication of Dawkins and Wood’s measured drawings and 
careful transcriptions of bilingual texts that provided the key 
to the Palmyrene alphabet.33 De Bruyn’s and Fischer's 


?? Fischer: “La prise de la valereuse Reine Zenobie n'est pas le moindre 
évenement, qui rend cette ville illustre." 


*! For example: Dionysius Longinus on the Sublime, trans. W. Smith, 3rd ed., 
London, 1752; Dionysii Longini de Sublimitate (in Latin, Greek, and French, 
Boileau* translation and preface), Utrecht, 1694; Vol. IV of Nicolas Boileau 
Despréaux, Oeuvres, 5 vols., Paris, 1747. Boileau' translation was first 
published in 1674. Three volumes of the works, Paris, 1750, are Verzeichnis 
der Bücher, No. 24. 


32 In Trebellius Pollio’s histories of Gallienus, the thirty pretenders, and 
Claudian, and Flavius Vopiscuss histories of Aurelian: Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae, trans. D. Magie, 111, London, 1932. Magie’ introduction discusses 
its publishing history. Zenobia is mentioned in other published ancient and 
modern histories. 


33 The intelligible Greek inscriptions were most copied. Few Aramaic ones 
were published: one in De Bruyn and another in Jacob Spon* Recherches 
curieuses d'antiquité of 1683, which illustrates a Palmyrene marble with 
superposed Greek and Aramaic texts, are the ones I know. 

Dawkins and Wood' The Ruins of Palmyra was published in English and 
French in 1753. Wood mentions in the preface that, although they also 
studied Baalbek, they "thought it would be proper to give [i.e., publish] 
Palmyra first, as that part about which the curiosity of the public seems most 
pressing... .” 
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engraved views of Palmyra display a terrain strewn with piled 
blocks, arches, columns, and crumbling stones. Tiepolo’ 
corner is weighted with strewn, heaped, and inscribed blocks 
and a steep pyramid turning to dust—an image of neglect and 
ruin seen in countless painted capriccios and classical 
landscapes of the day. His woman of dark-haired beauty and 
heroic aspect wears a robe of beautiful but sturdy-looking 
fabric, cut for a life on the march. A soldier rests at her feet, 
and a servant shields her with a parasol. In front of her a 
bearded sage uses the blocks as a writing desk and holds the 
lamp of truth or a light to search for it by. Surely a journey to 
Palmyra inspired those ruins and that inscription and 
suggested the inclusion of the inhabitants who brought their 
city to destruction yet snatched a fame beyond the reach of 
time. 

That Europeans appear in each of Tiepolo’ foreign 
continents is further evidence of allusions to travelers and 
travel books. In Asia, pilgrims trek toward Calvary; in America, 
an artist gazes into a native camp at mealtime; and in Africa, 
two Europeans, one of whom holds a purse as though ready to 
buy, look on as a Arab jewel monger displays a string of pearls 
(Fig. 3). They are Europeans on the move who look and 
record, buy and sell, make pilgrimages, and later write their 
travelogues for the pleasure of those who stay at home—to 
paint or to rule.34 

If Tiepolo used travel books while preparing to paint the 
stair-hall ceiling, he probably looked into only a few volumes: 
the narratives of Le Moyne and De Bruyn illustrate how much 
a single account can explain. Titles have been cited here only 
as examples of currently available reports, because no 
catalogue of Greiffenclau’ library exists to connect a specific 
book with the painting. The printing histories of published 
journeys demonstrate their wide circulation in Germany and 
elsewhere. The evidence of extant comparable libraries shows 
that travel books, including some cited here, were owned and 
read by the same aristocratic circles to which Greiffenclau 
belonged. Of the books I have adduced, three are in the 
Greiffenclau archive at Schloss Vollrads where Karl Philipp 
was born.35 Thirteen of them are among the approximately 
seventy travel books published before 1740 that are in the 


** | have no reference to pearl sales in Africa. The jewel broker J. B. 
Taverniers report (also cited in Asia) of his forty years of buying and selling 
in the Mogul Empire and other parts of Asia, with long descriptions of the 
diamond mines of India and pearl fisheries of the world, was a famous 
account of the international gem trade. Similar activity is seen in Tiepolo's 


Africa. 


35 Della Valle, Mandelslo-Olearius, Tavernier. Books in this and the library 
at Pommersfelden are designated in the bibliography by the family name. 
Countess Eleanor Matuschka-Greiffenclau allowed me to visit the 
Greiffenclau Archive in Schloss Vollrads and very kindly helped me work 
through some of the material. 


?6 See the bibliography. Count Dr. Karl Schönborn kindly allowed me to 
visit the library at Pommersfelden, and Pastor Wilhelm Schonath, curator 
of the palace and its collections, graciously assisted me. Most of the travel 
books in the library are in the bindings of Lothar Franz von Schónborn, d. 
1729, and his heir Rudolf Franz Erwein. 


37 Gropp, Il, 648-49. A catalogue of the library Greiffenclau had with him 
in Würzburg (if it included travel books) would support proposals either that 
the ideas for the painted episodes were in his head because he was fond of 
reading about such things, or that he set Tiepolo to reading—or both. 
Unfortunately, Karl Philipps last will and testament (Staatsarchiv 


Schönborn library at Pommersfelden, near Würzburg.?9 The 
three at Vollrads are also at Pommersfelden, and of them 
Tavernier and Della Valle were important in the previous 
discussion. Two that could be put on a list of most probable 
sources are in the Schönborn collection: Le Moyres narrative 
of Florida in the Latin edition of De Bry, and De Bruyn’ 
Voyage au Levant., Furthermore, reading travel books would be 
consistent with Greiffenclau’s interests as reported by a 
contemporary chronicler, and it seems most likely that he 
possessed some himself. Although a desire to round out his 
experiences and knowledge in travel led Karl Philipp no 
farther than Rome, he read widely in "the most worthy 
subjects" and had a special taste for history—a field whose 
broad, eighteenth-century definition included accounts of 
travels as well as chronicles of political events.37 

Tiepolo did not draw all his ideas from books. In Germany 
he could see other allegories of the continents containing 
vivid and unusual details, and two are particularly relevant 
here. In the Würzburg Residenz itself were the polychromed 
stuccos of the Spiegelkabinett, executed in the 1740s by 
Antonio Bossi for Prince-Bishop Friedrich Karl von Schón- 
born, during whose reign the construction of the palace was 
completed. Bossi and Tiepolo later worked together in the 
Kaisersaal and the stair hall. Their continents are unlike in 
scale and technique, but similar in the sense of geographic 
place created by differentiated topography and vegetation; and 
they have certain details in common like manacled slaves in 
Asia (Fig. 5), a mountain in America (Fig. 2), and the 
river god Nile (Bossi only river god, too).38 

About seventy kilometers away was the stair-hall fresco in 
the palace at Pommersfelden, executed in the 17105 by Johann 
Rudolf Byss, in which Apollo rides his chariot within a frame 
of the four continents (Fig. 15). Byss said of his painting that it 
expressed the idea that virtue graces mankind just as the sun 
does the world, an allusion to the Apollonian patronage and 
virtuous rule of his patron Lothar Franz von Schónborn, 
Elector-Archbishop of Mainz and founder of the library just 
mentioned. It seems certain that Tiepolo was acquainted with 
the Pommersfelden ceiling, even though a visit is not 
documented: the similarities between the two paintings go 


Würzburg, Miszellanea 1297) was destroyed in the bombing of 1945. The 
will was unlikely to have listed the titles of books, but it might have 
contained clues to the size, make-up, or whereabouts of his library. An 
inventory of his possessions at the time of his death does survive; it includes 
the titles of twenty books in forty-four volumes—Gropp* chronicle of 
Würzburg, a dictionary, and religious biographies and tracts (Greiffenclau 
Archive, Inventarium und Testamentariats Rechnung . . . Caroli Philippi, 
25 Nov. 1754). It is not at all clear, and seems doubtful, that this should be 
taken as evidence of the palace library in his reign. Those books do not 
include the Histoire geographique by Hans Hasel that is recorded as coming 
into his possession during the two years before he died, for example 
(Greiffenclau Archive, Privatverfügung für ihro hochfürstliche Gnaden zu 
Wurtzburg vom 1 April 1753 bis zum 1 April 1754). Similarly, the will of one 
of Karl Philipps uncles who was associated with Würzburg Cathedral 
specifically directed that his curiósen historie bücher be used t» enrich the 
Greiffenclau family library, but the inventory of his possessions lists no 
books (Staatsarchiv Würzburg, Testamentariats Acten, IX, 61). The 
evidence of the inventory thus appears inconclusive. 


38 Only a pair of doors from the Spiegelkabinett survived the bombing of 
1945, but a complete set of color slides taken earlier exists. Asia and Africa 
are visible in Sedlmaier-Pfister, 11, pls. 100 and 141. 
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15 J. R. Byss, Stair-hall ceiling, Schloss Weissenstein, Pommersfelden. Top, Africa; right, Asia; bottom, Europe; left, America (photo: 


Bayerisches Landesamt für Denkmalpflege, Munich) 


beyond the important one of overall theme to include probable 
allusions to travel books, figures placed on the cornices, 
ostriches occupying corresponding positions, curious birds 
who swoop between Heaven and earth, and a wit that at 
Pommersfelden put a gold collar and leash on Americas 
crocodile and turned swimming Zeus into a ship bearing a bull 
for a figurehead and Europa on its gunwale.?? 

Tiepolo drew on more visual sources than Bossis and Bysss 
works while fleshing out the allusions to travel books in his 
painting. He included fragments of Italian life in the foreign 
continents, for example. The figures and objects in the 


?? Bysss statement is in his catalogue of Lothar Franz’s painting collection, 
written and published by the painter in 1719. It is often quoted, e.g. in 
Freeden-Lamb, 52, which also mentions the tradition that Tiepolo visited 
Fommersfelden. Freeden-Lamb and Kóllman- Wirth, cols. 1143-44, among 
others, take Byss's ceiling to be the inspiration for Tiepolo’s. Byss's 
personifications do not ride the animals. Kreisel, 26, suggests that "Lothar 
Franz must have provided his painter with models out of travel books for the 
exotic animals and persons." It is hard to resist the idea that the bearded 
white man who holds the leash of Americas crocodile and is accompanied 
by a native is Hans Staden with one of his Tupinamba captors. The 
headdress, skirt, and spear of the figure at the right of the breach in the 


episode of Egyptian commerce (Fig. 3) can be seen in views of 
Venice by Canaletto and Francesco Guardi, in which stacks of 
barrels and monogrammed bales sit on the landing stages near 
Piazza S. Marco and Customs House Point, and foreign 
merchants confer in full robes. In vedute of the lagoon, moored 
boats are covered by broad-striped canvas like the tenting 
behind Africa, and small craft carry the slanted masts that 
angle into the sky in Tiepolo’ Africa and Asia. 4° Also in Asia, 
a very curious and little remarked detail is the lactating 
condition of the tigress (Fig. 5). She is there because tiger 
hunts were a favorite activity of the Great Mogul, but her 


balustrade are Tupinamba-like, too. Gottfriedt, in the Schónborn 
collection, contains abridgments and plates from De Bry's America, 
including Stadens’ story and accounts of Peru that might be the source of the 
llama. In Asia, the round-faced man in a hat who holds a string of beads to 
the right of the balustrade opening is reminiscent of Tavernier's puffy visage 
in the frontispiece of his book, where he is dressed in Persian costume (see 


note 34). 


4° All of these can be seen in published collections of Venetian vedute, the 
masts also in De Bruyn's plates of the Nile. 
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motherly state relates to a Rubens canvas of the four parts of 
the earth in which river gods personify the continents. A 
tigress whose cubs are suckling stands in the foregound near 
the Ganges; her stance and relationship to the picture plane 
almost match those of the tigress in Würzburg. By the 
mid-eighteenth century Rubens’ Four Parts of the Earth was in 
the imperial collection in Vienna, out of which it had been 
exhibited and engraved.4! If a copy of the print was in 
Wiirzburg or even already known to Tiepolo, he would have 
been interested because he, like Rubens, took obvious pleasure 
in painting the highly individualized animals that recur in his 
work. *? 


Travel books and history, Rubens and Ripa make congenial 
company along the borders of the stair hall; but the continents 
they inhabit still compose only part of the painting, and 
iconographic origins are only part of its meaning. A sky full of 
gods and a hovering portrait remain to be considered, for they 
might hold the keys to interpretation, as some observers 
believe. 

The large oil sketch in Figure 16 is a preparatory study for 
the ceiling, probably “the project for the main staircase” that 
the Prince-Bishop saw in Tiepolo’ studio in April 1752.4 The 
planetary deities Mars, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, Diana, 
Mercury, and Apollo, and the horses of Apollo’s chariot of the 
sun are the visually prominent celestial figures in the sketch as 
in the ceiling. The spatial relationships of those figures to one 
another are the same in both paintings, but their orientations 
to the earth are different. In the sketch, Apollo, Mars, and 
Venus are over Europe, Mercury, Diana, Jupiter, and Saturn 
over America; Asia is to the left of Apollo and Africa to the 
right. In the fresco, Asia, Africa, and the gods keep their 
relative positions, but America and Europe are reserved (Fig. 
17). Compositional reasons for the change are clear. When it 
was decided to insert the portrait-medallion with its attendant 
figures into the skies, it had to be placed over the home 
continent of the Bishop. Rather than completely recomposing 
the painting to maintain the relationship of gods to earth, the 
painter shifted Europe to the wall beneath the less dense 
portion of the sky and spread the gods slightly to let the 
portrait ascend. The evidence of this shift cancels any 
suspicion that the planetary deities have important icono- 
graphic links to the earth. Apollo, for example, as god of the 
intellect and protector of the arts, belongs iconographically to 
Europe; so does Mars as god of the warlike arts in which 
Furopeans claimed to excel. Both are now spatially associated 
with America. Mercury now flies over Europe, but in the sketch 


4! M. Rooses, L'Oeuvre de P. P. Rubens, 5 vols., Antwerp, 1886-1892, iv, 
58; now in the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. Rubens’s crocodile, 
associated with Nile, is in a similar position to Tiepolo mounted crocodile 
in America. 


?? A bitch with conspicuous teats sits in the foreground of a Last Supper in 
Desenzano; A. Morassi, A Complete Catalogue of the Paintings of Giovanni 
Battista Tiepolo, London, 1962, 10 and fig. 49. 


43 Freeden-Lamb, 29. Measuring 1.8 x 1.3m, the painting is generally 
accepted as a sketch for the ceiling, which I believe the evidence and 
analysis in this essay confirm. A bibliography of opinions about the sketch is 
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he flew over America. The gods undoubtedly signify the planets 
and personify the universe beyond the earth, but it is unlikely 
that they bear a more particular—or important—meaning 
than that. 

Since the sketch and its figures are not in proportion to the 
actual space, the composition had to be augmented to fit the 
ceiling. In the heavens this was done partly with temporal 
signs—the circle of the Zodiac for the months, Flora, Ceres, 
Bacchus, and Proserpina for the seasons. In the foreign 
continents, it was done by increasing the references to travel 
books. To the crocodile, cannibalism, and campfire scene of 
America were added the dead stag, the smaller crocodile, and 
the scalp; to the camel, Nile, and commerce of Africa, the 
second camel, the tent, and the figures above the river god; to 
the elephant, procession, and tiger hunt of Asia, the pilgrims, 
Calvary, and the stones and figures of the Zenobia group; and 
to all three, the traveling Europeans. In Europe, the 
composition was expanded by changing the scene from what 
might be called anybody’ allegory to Wiirzburgs own, with its 
bishop’ trappings, identifiable personalities, and—at least in 
one place—recognizable architecture, a part of the Residenz 
itself. Iconographically these changes add specific and novel 
images to all parts of the earth and allegorical clichés to the 
sky. Compositionally they render the continents far denser, 
livelier, and more interesting than the sky, with its pale 
pastiche of stock figures from TiepoloS repertory. 

The portrait that floats above Europe as the focus of the 
whole ceiling, on the other hand, is visually assertive while 
iconographically hackneyed, following in form and conceit the 
taste of rulers who were the Muses' special benefactors all 
along the cultural axis from Vienna to Pommersfelden to 
Versailles. And yet, this is no conventionally pompous 
apotheosis, but a witty play on the ponderous conceit of 
personal glory. Visible enough in the executed painting, its 
inflections are set in relief by another project, a drawing that 
proposed decorations for the south wall of the stair-hall’s 
gallery (Fig. 18).44 In the drawing, the Prince-Bishop, court 
officials, Balthasar Neumann, and Giambattista Tiepolo stand 
on a balcony in the center of the wall to view events overhead 
(not visible in the drawing). Over the arched opening onto 
the balcony is the Prince-Bishop’s coat-of-arms, an oval 
medallion held in the claws of two flanking griffins and topped 
by a crown. The drawing must date from before the fresco was 
completed but after Tiepolo began to work out his ideas for it: 
the illusion of a page with a greyhound is a very Tiepolesque 
detail, and no project would put Greiffenclau and the artist on 
the wall if they were already on the ceiling. During the 
recomposition of the oil sketch, therefore, the decision was 
made to incorporate some of the ideas from the center of the 


in E. Fahy and E. Watson, The Wrightsman Collection, V, Greenwich, Conn., 
1973, 246-47. 


55 Sedlmaier-Pfister, 1, 129-130, and Freeden-Lamb, 55. Possibly by 
Antonio Bossi or Giandomenico Tiepolo, or both—attributions based on 
the figure drawing, especially the dog and page, and the likelihood that 
most of it was to be executed in stucco. The characters on the balcony were 
named in a note attached to the back; whoever wrote it, the only important 


identification, that of the Prince-Bishop, is beyond doubt. The drawing was 
burned in 1945. 
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18 Sketch for the decoration of the south wall of the Würzburg stair-hall gallery, destroyed, formerly Würzburg, Mainfránkisches Museum (from 


Sedlmaier-Pfister) 


drawing into the painting itself (Fig. 7). Artists of the 
court—more of them than in the project—become spectators 
to the European scene. The Prince-Bishop himself replaces the 
devices in his shield and participates in a lively translation of 
his whole coat-of-arms: one griffin comes alive and is 
substituted for a bit of rocaille decoration as it grips the bottom 
of the oval, the flanking heraldic beasts are replaced by the legs 
of trumpeting Fame and an unidentifiable figure, the ducal 
crown is gingerly cradled in the arms of Virtue,45 and 
Greiffenclau himself is surrounded with robes that the frame 
cannot contain and that in spilling out become a putto’s 
playground. The allusive humor of this coat-of-arms turned 
portrait, of this apotheosis that pokes ironic fun at its solemn 
precursors, reminds us that here, no less than in the 
continents, to approach the painting only by way of the 
conventional is to notice less than meets the eye. And it warns 
us not to become too heavy-handed in grappling with the 
content of this fresco. 

The portraits lightheartness probably originated with 
Tiepolo, for the transitional figures that lead the eye into the 
picture are also humorous—a treatment of standard composi- 
tional devices characteristic of him. In the stair hall those 
figures reside outside the main picture space, on top of the 
heavy cornice of the wall order and in front of the painted 
cornice. Like the continents, the figures allude to travel and 
the Würzburg court. Asia's quizzical parrot peers down the 
staircase after the invisible escapee from the Mogul’ 


45 "Virtue" is Simons identification. 


46 The portrait of 1727 by M. E Kleinert is in the Mainfrankisches Museum, 
Würzburg; reproduced in M. H. von Freeden, Wiirzburgs Residenz und 


procession who dropped his hat and baton on the cornice (Fig. 
5). Africa's ostrich, freed from a motionless captivity in Byss$ 
ceiling, runs to elude an ape who tries to pluck a feather from 
his tail but takes a pratfall instead (Fig. 3). America's European 
artist keeps one foot safely in his own territory while he 
clutches his portfolio and observes the cannibals he wants to 
draw (Fig. 2). At the opposite end of the hall, another comical 
scene arrests the viewer’ attention before leading his eye into 
Europe and eventually up to the medallion of the patron (Fig. 
7). Decked out in the purple uniform of an artillery officer, 
Balthasar Neumann lounges idly on a cannon barrel. The 
silver braid on his chest has attracted the attention of a 
greyhound, which cocks its head to sniff a tassle. These images 
transmute a half-length formal portrait of Neumann in which 
he wears armor and rests his arm on a cannon into an informal 
and witty portrayal of the master builder at rest high above the 
site of his labors.49 In Europe, Asia, America, and Africa these 
cornice-top episodes enliven the long expanses of painted 
architecture and vary the composition. Tiepolos handling also 
affects the sense of the fresco. Dog and man, ape and ostrich, 
parrot and objects, European and portfolio all touch their 
continents with humor from their position in a space that 
projects out of the painting proper and thereby piles illusion 
upon pictorial illusion. A brief look into the Kaisersaal can 
assure us that Greiffenclau himself approved of the way these 
images, and his own portrait, toy with illusion and provoke 
amusement. 


Fürstenhof zur Schónbornzeit, Amorbach, 1961, after p. 54. The cannon 
barrel also refers to Neumanns early training as a cannon founder. 


The decorations of the Kaisersaal follow an extant written 
program whose existence allows us to infer an active 
collaboration between the patron and the painter. A sober 
description of what the Bishop wanted portrayed in his state 
dining room and why he wanted it there, the program dates 
from before the painters arrival in Würzburg and is probably a 
version of the description of subjects sent to Tiepolo in 
Venice.*7 Whoever drafted the document, Greiffenclau 
would have known its contents, for his interest in the 
decoration of his palace is evinced by his actions, in addition 
to the works he commissioned.^* During TiepoloS years in 
Würzburg, he visited the painter’s studio many times to see the 
work in progress. We can only surmise that while he inspected 
projects, Greiffenclau discussed them with Tiepolo, under- 
stood them, and made objections or suggestions. He had, 
indeed, stated in the contract negotiations for the Kaisersaal 
thar he would allow Tiepolo to propose and execute better 
projects than those outlined; but the contract itself, signed 
before Tiepolo left Venice, included an agreement to execute 
the prescribed program carefully.*? Greiffenclau, it is clear, 
would remain the judge of better projects. 

Three major paintings decorate the Kaisersaal: the ceiling 
oval depicting Princess Beatrice of Burgundy traveling in 
Apollo’s chariot to her wedding in Würzburg to Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa of the Holy Roman Empire; the half oval 
to the right of the entry depicting the marriage of Frederick 
and Beatrice by the Bishop of Würzburg; and the signed and 
dated half oval to the left depicting Frederick investing 
Wiirzburgs bishop with the privileges and title of Duke of 
Franconia. These frescos do not, in fact, adhere completely to 
the program. Tiepolo reversed the prescribed locations of the 
marriage and investiture scenes and changed the investiture’s 
setting from indoors to out. Stemming from the artist's 
judgment about visual effects, these changes are readily 
understood in the context of the Kaisersaal and the progress of 
its decorations. They, and other changes attributable to the 
artists style, color schemes, and characteristic costumes, surely 
exemplify the improvements that Greiffenclau was prepared to 
consider. They do not, in any case, alter the program's 
intention to display the interrelationship of Church, State, 
and locale seen in the investiture fresco where the Bishop is a 
subject of the Emperor and the marriage fresco where the 
Emperor is a subject of God via the Bishop of Würzburg. 

What does alter the program is Tiepolo’ injection of humor 
into the investiture fresco (Fig. 19), in which Frederick 
Barbarossa sits calmly on a raised throne to receive the solemn 
homage (as the program says) of the Bishop. Well in front of 
the Emperor but directly beneath him, a dog who is the 
creature closest to the viewer appears to sit on the projecting 


47 Freeden-Lamb, 26. The various programs for decorating the palace are 
discussed in Freeden-Lamb, 31-36, and the program of 1750 for the 
Kaisersaal printed on pp. 107-09. 


48 Greiffenclau seems to have had a particular interest in painting beyond 
what can be inferred from his hiring Tiepolo. His death inventory (see note 
37) lists many paintings. Also, he is said to have hired Johann Zick to paint 
the ceiling of the Gartensaal as a trial of his ability to decorate the more 
important Kaisersaal, although the interpretation of the incident is not 
certain. See Sedlmaier-Pfister, 1, 220, n. 403; V. C. Habicht, “Johannes 
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cornice above a pilaster. Like the animals on the stair-hall 
cornice, he is a transitional figure whose compositional 
functions are to lead up to the Emperor and to interrupt the 
otherwise awkward cone of brightly lighted steps that keep the 
interior of the painting from falling below the horizon. Like 
the animals, too, he is the messenger of a lighthearted point of 
view. He predicts Barbarossa in space and echoes him in 
appearance. His pilaster is a throne, his gaze travels in the 
same direction, his white and russet coloring matches the 
red-bearded rulers. And he attends this solemn ceremony in a 
posture of utter unconcern, upright but unalert, his haunches 
slouched and splayed. The program for the investiture includes 
no animals and intimates no humor, yet both are there in the 
image of Barbarossa’ dog, bearer of a content that the somber 
written program does not include. His foreground position 
insures that the Prince-Bishop recognized what he adds to the 
program; his presence certifies the patron’s assent to the 
appearance of a quiet humor and gentle irony in his dining 
hall. Finding in Tiepolo an artist who could propose additions 
of such wit and execute them to such effect, Greiffenclau hired 
the painter again. Enjoying the fun, he allowed himself to be 
part of the most prominent playful image on the stair-hall 
ceiling. 


Tiepolo fashioned the stair-hall continents of allusions to 
concrete facts; he made the paintings most engaging 
images—including its potentially most solemn icon—agents of 
humor and jugglers with illusion. He brought the full force of 
his wit and invention to bear on the ceilings factual and 
humorous parts, composing them of novel images and assertive 
forms; but to the allegorical parts he lent novelty and 
prominence only when they were, like the personifications of 
the continents, participants in the new content of fact. Even 
Europe, whose images are not drawn from travel books, 
contains details like the portraits, the restrictions of Christian 
references to those of a bishop, and the representation of the 
Residenz that are at once appropriate to the old allegory and 
evocative of a journey in Würzburg. 

To turn from the abstractions of allegory to more concrete 
interests within the traditional domain of grand allegorical 
schemes, large decorative commissions for church and prince, 
is not new. The increasing appearance in those commissions of 
a sense of geographical place, of land-anchored events, of a 
de-emphasis on allegory and emphasis on event have been 
noted elsewhere, even if they have not been previously 
acknowledged in the stair hall.5° They are apparent in the 
works of southern Germany’ finest practitioners of monumen- 
tal decoration in the eighteenth century, J. B. Zimmermann 


Zicks Tátigkeit in der Sala Terrena zu Würzburg," Monatshefte für 
Kunstwissenschaft (Leipzig), v, 1912, 86-87; Freeden-Lamb, 23. 


4° The Bishop's statement about better projects is paraphrased in 
Freeden-Lamb, 26. 


5° H. Bauer, "Zum ikonologischen Stil der süddeutschen Rokokokirche, " 
Münchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, 3rd ser., xii. 1961, 218-240, 
summarized in H. Sedlmayr and H. Bauer, “Rococo,” Encyclopedia of World 
Art, New York, 1966, XII, col. 268. 
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and C. D. Asam, in works for patrons like Greiffenclau. For 
example, in Asam’ ceiling of the 17305 in the Jesuit church S. 
Maria Victoria in Ingolstadt, the theme of Mary as mediator of 
the godly grace that was spread by apostolic effort to the four 
quarters of the globe is developed in a combination of allegory 
with biblical history and modern event. 5! 

It is allegory supplemented with—and overwhelmed 
by—iact that characterizes at least one late edition of Ripa’ 
Iconologia itself. In the Augsburg edition of 1758 published by 
J. G. Hertel, the illustrations are elaborated by events whose 
visual interest is often greater than that of the allegorical 
figures. More important, no explanatory text describes those 
figures and their attributes; a short Latin statement and a 
German couplet alone allude sketchily to Ripa’ explanations, 
making it a handbook of signs without meanings—a dictionary 
without definitions.5? The America in Hertel’s edition is no 
longer a solitary nude woman among animate and inanimate 
attributes. It is instead an Indian chief, a detail from an 
engraving in the De Bry edition of Le Moyne’ narrative of 
Florida (the same book introduced here as a possible source of 
Tiepolos America), who sits in the foreground of a composite 
of details from its illustrations. There could hardly be a more 


*! S. Maria Victoria is discussed in E. Hanfstaengl, Die Brüder Cosmas 
Damian und Egid Quirin Asam, Munich, 1955, 51-53, and Franz Koislmeier, 
Maria de Victoria, Ingolstadt (Kunstführer 582), Munich and Zurich, 1969. 


52? Hertel edition of Ripa, pl. 105. Maser5 introduction discusses the dates of 





19 C. B. Tiepolo, Investiture 
fresco. Kaisersaal, Würzburg 
Residenz (photo: Bayerische 
Verwaltung der Staatlichen 
Schlósser, Gárten und Seen, 


Munich) 


telling demonstration of the changing context of interests in 
the visual arts. 

A cultural context may favor certain kinds of iconography, 
but individuals paint and individuals pay. Tiepolo brought his 
skill as a large-scale allegorist into a milieu that favored 
allegories mixed with history, geography, and ethnography, 
and produced an allegory of the earth whose places and 
activities can be identified in travel books. It is most likely 
that his patron Greiffenclau was actively involved in the 
creation of the fresco from the start and knew those travel 
books himself. He would have approved or suggested the 
allusions to them that are evident in the oil sketch and that 
dominate the fresco. He was certainly aware of the playfulness 
of his own and other images, since he could not have missed 
the humorous way his coat-of-arms turned into a portrait of 
himself, or the comical slouch of his court architect being 
sniffed by a dog with who knows what intent. It would be 
historically unconvincing to presume that the Prince-Bishop 
only rubber-stamped Tiepolo’ ideas and never enjoyed the 
pleasure of making suggestions—looking forward to a time 
when he would stroll with a guest on the stair-hall gallery. 
Observers who think that he would have commented then 


the book, its special character, and the introduction of “events” into the 
illustrations. Maser observes that in their day the Hertel allegories would 
not have been as impenetrable as they may be to a modern observer who 
does not otherwise know Ripa. 


only on his own fame and virtue will not find the argument 
persuasive. But those who can hear him talking of De Bruyn 
and Palmyra and the sublime idea of putting Longinus on his 
ceiling may agree that meaning in this painting must lie in the 
images with concrete references and the inflected conventions. 
The patron’ bent for reading about voyages and strange 
customs, for history and archaeology, his wit and wry, detached 
view of the world are there in the stair hall, captured by Tiepolo’ 
colors and rhythms and shapes. The recognition of them should 
keep our interpretations of this great painting down to earth. 


[Cornell University] 
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The Baron Gros and Raphael” 


Sara Lichtenstein 


When the Baron Gros (1771-1835) referred to a painting by 
Delacroix as Rubens chátié,! he intended to be complimentary, 
and hinted at the presence of some chastening elements in his 
own work. Yet hardly anyone has paid any attention to these, 
so far as their salutary effect is concerned. Delacroix returned 
Gros's double compliment when he praised his mélange si rare 
de la force et de l'élégance, termed him plus noble et aussi 
abondant que [Rubens], and compared him to vieil Homère. 4 
Unlike other observers, Delacroix would have believed that 
some of the purifying influences on Gros stemmed from the 
same source as his own, Rubens’s precursor but alleged artistic 
opponent, Raphael. 

Gros's classical tendency did not by any means go 
unnoticed. Rather, it has been identified with the underlying 
drama of his life. The gap between his natural impulses and his 
sense of obligation to his master has been held responsible for 
his decline from his characteristic mature style, based on the 
solid art of Rubens, to the late, emaciated, academic work 
that reflects the stubborn interference of David. Gros’s conflict 
has almost unanimously been regarded as the cause of his 
death by suicide, but his dual spirit can be interpreted in a 
more positive way. Much of his greatness may stem precisely 
from his capacity to combine the Classical and Baroque, or 
Romantic elements in his art. This capacity seems to be 
inherent in his vigorous, mature style and to be lacking only in 
his late, academic work. The weakening of this power and of 
Gros's style may be due to changes in his physical and 
emotional state, as well as his artistic environment—and to 
their undermining effect—rather than to any drastic change 
in esthetics. 

Such, at least, is the picture that emerges from Gros's 
rapprochement with Raphael. Gros appears to have looked up to 


* Sara Lichtenstein died 1 August 1977, aged forty-six, after correcting the 
manuscript of this article but without seeing proof. Miss Lichtenstein was a 
native of Warsaw who somehow survived the Nazi occupation, then studied 
in Stockholm, and emigrated to the United States in 1947. She graduated 
from Hunter College magna cum laude and Phi Beta Kappa; her graduate 
work was done at New York University (M.A., 1957) and the Courtauld 
Institute (Ph.D., 1973). At the time of her death she was Assistant Professor 
of Art at Duke University. 

She wished to express her gratitude to Lee Johnson and John Shearman 
for their comments on this paper, which was aided by a grant from the Duke 
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N. B. A bibliography of sources, cited by abbreviation of the authors name 
in the notes, will be found at the end of the article. 


! Delacroix's notes reprinted in “Gros, Géricault, Delacroix," Oeuvres 
littéraires, Paris, 1923, 11, 229. 


2 “Gros,” Revue des deux-mondes, 1 Sept. 1848, reprinted in ibid., 11, 174, 
176, 179f. 


3 See the account of a gathering at Mme. Vigée-Lebruns in J. Tripier Le 


Franc, Histoire de la vie et de la mort du Baron Gros . . . , Paris, 1880, 508. 


4 On Gross stay in Italy see especially J.-B. Delestre, Gros, sa vie et ses 
ouvrages, Paris, 1867, 24-51, and Tripier Le Franc, 77-173. For the brief 
references to Raphael see Delacroix, “Gros,” Oeuvres littéraires, 1923, 11, 169; 
Delestre, 37; and Escholier, 6. For a strong denial of Raphael' influence on 
Gros in Italy, see G. Dargenty, Les Artistes célèbres, le Baron Gros, Paris, 


Raphael just as much, if not more, in his youth and maturity as 
in his late years, in a manner that enhanced rather than 
hampered his vitality. He could have been driven toward 
Raphael by Rubens's tenets as much as by David's own 
precepts. In any case, Gros copied Raphael and transposed 
some of that master's forms into his own works. He has not left 
behind many comments on art, but it is reported that in his 
old age he still spoke enthusiastically about some ot Raphael's 
paintings that he had seen early in life, in Italy.? 

Gros did have the best possible opportunities -o become 
steeped in Raphael's art during the eight formative years he 
spent in Italy, concentrating on absorbing impressicns. Part of 
the time he acted as a reluctant but dutiful member of the 
Commission des Arts, which collected treasures for the Musée 
Napoléon. He saw many of the looted works again in Paris, 
along with the Louvre's own large collection of Raphael's 
paintings and drawings. Gros traveled to Milan, Florence, 
Bologna, and Rome, and must have benefited especially from 
his privileged right of entry to the Vatican. He seems to have 
been the chief agent of the French commission in Perugia, a 
repository of work by Raphael's teacher. Gros may not have 
received much grist for his mill from Perugino, but he appears 
to have got it from Raphael's pupil Perino del Vaga, whose 
paintings he saw in Genoa (Fig. 7). Most of the time, one 
hears about the Rubenses that Gros saw there. In fact, most 
writers claim that Gros discovered Rubens and Michelangelo 
during his Italian journey; only a few, among them Delacroix, 
mentioned both Raphael and Rubens in connection with 
Italy.4 It is well known, however, that David urged Gros to 
forget Rubens a little and to look a great deal at Raphael.* This 
the diligent student did. 

He did even more. In Italy or not, Gros acquired an 


n.d., 12f. On Michelangelo and Rubens see especially H. Focillon, La 
Peinture au 19e siècle, le retour à l' Antique, le Romantisme, Paris, 1927, 42. 


S David quoted by Léger in a letter of 2 April 1797, Tripier Le Franc, 142. 
Among other students of Davids, one of the most talented and original, 
Girodet, was also turning to Raphael and remembered his lessons in Italy. 
Some of Raphael5 groups or compositions recur through Girodet* early and 
late work. Thus Raphael Massacre of the Innocents is reflected in the Death 
of Tatius of 1788 and in the Revolt at Cairo of 1810 (G. Bernier, A.-L. Girodet 
=. Prix de Rome, 1789, Paris, 1975, 8, 153). Raphael's figures from the 
Farnesina are recalled in the Ossianic sketch Malvina's Shadow Joins That of 
Fingal of the turn of the century and in Aurora, as well as in other allegories 
from the decorations in the Palais de Compiegne of 1814 (Bern.er, 97, 171). 
Raphael’ Fire in the Borgo seems to recur in the modest illustration of Paul 
and Virginia, Passage of the Torrent of 1806 and in the Deluge of the same year, 
winner of the Prix Decennal. The latter was praised by David for la fierté de 
Michel-Ange unie à la gràce de Raphael; Bernier, 103, 112, 117. Significantly 
also, Girodet illustrated his didactic poem Le Peintre in 1820 with portraits 
of Michelangelo and Raphael. (Géricault, another pre-Romantic, one who 
got his Davidian teaching from Guérin, also showed many signs of 
indebtedness to Raphael, and made copies and works that are recollections 
of the master, a subject that deserves extensive treatment. The 
self-consciously classical student of David, Ingres, and his connection with 
Raphael form part of a still larger project that begs for re-evaluations and 
comparisons with the attitudes of the Romantic artists.) 


impressive collection of works, primarily drawings, by Raphael 
and his circle, which figured in the posthumous sale of Gros's 
studio. These works might not all withstand the scrutiny of 
modern scholars, but they seemed authentic to the artist who 
acquired them. The sale included one drawing by Raphael, 
four or five by Giulio Romano, one painting and three 
drawings by Polidoro, and ten drawings by Perino in separate 
lots—in addition to drawings by Polidoro and Perino mixed 
with those by other artists.© The summary titles of these works 
do not permit any precise identifications, but they do reflect 
Gros's preoccupations, since they indicate battles and scenes 
from the life of the stoical general Scipio Africanus, which 
may have helped the painter to visualize some of his 
Napoleonic epics. The sale also contained some copies after 
Raphael, whose subject is more surprising for Gros, two oil 
paintings after the Golden Calf and Vision of Ezechiel; and 
Limoges enamelware with scenes from the Story of Psyche, 


6 Catalogne des tableaux, esquisses, dessins et croquis de M. le Baron Gros. . . 
suivi d'une notice des objets composant son cabinet particulier, Paris, Atelier 
Gros, 12 Nov. 1835, No. 254, for Raphael; Nos. 240-42, 257, for Giulio (the 
first three Nos. specify drawings from the collection of Vivant Denon, but 
their subjects do not appear in his Monuments des arts du dessin . . ., Paris, 
1829; the last No. simply lists three drawings after Giulio and 
Parmigianino); Nos. 229, 248-250, 268f., 273, for Polidoro; Nos. 246f., 
272f., for Perino del Vaga. 


7 Ibid., No. 149, by Guillemot; No. 235bis by Wolf; Nos. 413f. For the 
Golden Calf by Raphael and assistants of 1518-19 in the Vatican Loggia, see 
Pa. No. 154, Du. 88-92, Ca. F pl. 144 B. For the Vision of Ezechiel by 
Raphael and assistants of ca. 1516-17 in the Pitti Palace, Florence, see Pa. 
No. 110, Du 44f., pl. 98, Ca. P pl. 125. On the Story of Psyche engraved by 
the Master of the Die (with a few plates executed by A. Veneziano) see B. 
XV. 211-24. 39-70, where the designs are attributed to Raphael; and P. VI. 
100. 39-70, where Vasari’s claim that they are by Michiel Coxie is upheld. 


5 Gross Sale, Nos. 231, 233. Rubens' name also figures, among several 
others, in a lot of Flemish and French drawings, see note 9 below. 


? No. 284 lists twelve Flemish and French drawings. No. 235 mentions a 
painting from the Venetian school. Nos. 243, 245, 255, 258-260, 263-65, 
267, 210f., 276—78, 280f., refer to 139 drawings by Italian masters, among 
them some by French artists. No. 262 lists six drawings by Flemish and 
Italian masters. 


10 Gross Sale, Nos. 85f., 119. Tripier, 678, 682, also cites one drawing after 
Raphael and one after Rubens, assigning them the dates 1793 and 1822 or 
1825 respectively; he may be dealing with the same drawings, and simply 
linking them with Gross Italian and Belgian trips. 


!! The sketchbooks are in the Louvre, RF 29955 and RF 29956, 22.5 x 
16.5cm, acquired from César de Hauke in 1953. Bouchot-Saupique, 
297-302, described these sketchbooks, dated them from Gross Italian 
journey, 1793-1800, and enumerated some studies and sketches for Gross 
projects of the time, Ego in Arcadia, Portrait of Malakowsky, Young Mourning 
over the Body of His Daughter, and Sappho; she also commented on his copies 
after Masaccio, Andrea del Sarto (particularly numerous), Albertinelli, 
Pontormo, and Daniele da Volterra, without referring to any folio numbers. 
Recently, P. Joannides, "Some English Themes in the Early Work of Gros," 
Burlington Magazine, CXVII, 1975, 774-85, pointed to additional studies and 
to their importance for the Pesthouse at Jaffa. I myself identified scores of 
copies through bibliographical research and by a trip following Gross Italian 
trail. 

RF 29955, fol. 24r (Fig. 1), represents the following: (A) upper left, the 
Vision of Saint Helen, by the school of Marcantonio after Raphael, B. xiv. 
342. 460, P. vi, 89. 122 (not the chiaroscuro by Zanetti). See the copy of 


the engraving, Denon, pl. 93; this book is too late to have been a source, 
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believed at the time to be after Raphael.” No copies after 
Rubens or any other Northern artist appear on the list. The 
original works by Raphael and his pupils heavily outnumber 
the one painted portrait from the school of Rubens and the 
one by Van Dyck.® In Gros's collection, too, the works by 
Italian artists crushingly outweigh those of Flemish and Dutch 
painters (the ratio is roughly twelve to one).? 

Gros's own drawings point in a similar direction. Although 
the posthumous sale catalogue specified one drawing each after 
Raphael and Rubens, it also listed twenty-four sketchbooks 
used in Italy, which for simple reasons of geography were likely 
to contain more copies after Raphael than Rubens. !? Two of 
these sketchbooks survive. These contain one drawing after 
Rubens, the Saint Ignatius that Gros admired in Genoa, and 
two sheets of drawings with seven motifs after Raphael and his 
pupils, all copies hitherto unknown (Figs. 1-2)."' 

Although Gros used these sketchbooks in Italy, and studied 


but Denon himself could have supplied Gros with a print. Raphael’ 
authorship was recently upheld by K. Oberhuber, Raphaels Zeichnungen, 
Abteilungen IX... , Berlin, 1972, Nos. 409-09a. (B) Upper right, the Virgin 
Mary Reading, with the Christ Child, by Marco da Ravenna after Raphael, B. 
xIV. 54. 48, P. vi 68. 5, the reversed copy, Denon, pl. 93. For Raphael* 
preparatory sketch, of ca. 1511-14, see U. Middeldorf, Raphael's Drawings, 
New York, 1945, No. 77. (C) Lower left, the Virgin Mary Embracing the Christ 
Child, by the school of Marcantonio after Raphael or Parmigianino, B. xv. 
20. 11, P. vi. 78. 29. (D) Lower right, Papirus and His Mother, engravings by 
Ponce . . ., from Arabesques antiques des Bains de Livie et de la Villa Adrienne 
. . ., Paris, 1789, pl. 28 (reversed). 

Sketchbook RF 29956, fol. 8r (Fig. 2), shows the following: (A) Upper 
left, A Sibyl, by Ugo da Carpi after Raphael, B. xit. 89. 6 (a reversed copy). 
(B) Center right, the Esterhàzy Madonna, by Raphael, of 1507-08, in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Budapest, Pa. No. 55, Du. 21, pl. 61, Ca. P pl. 55. 
There are no sufficiently early reproductions of the picture. The painted 
copy in the Uffizi is fragmentary, and the one in Milan unfinished. In any 
case, all details in Gros correspond with the cartoon in the Uffizi; see 
Fischel, Raphaels Zeichnungen, No. 126, where some antique sources are 
proposed for Raphael; I Disegni della Ra. Galleria degli Uffizi . . ., Florence, 
1912-1921, ser. 3, fasc. 1, No. 8, where Fra Bartolommeo's influence is 
mentioned. Gros comes equally close to the engraving of the cartoon by 
Mulinari; Scuola italiana . . ., Rome, 1787, pl. 13. (C) Upper right, Joseph 
Embracing Benjamin, by Peruzzi, a design for a circular dish of ca. 1519; 
Italian Drawings in the . . . British Museum, 111, Raphael and His Circle, by P. 
Pouncey and J. A. Gere, London, 1962, No. 241. It is not known where the 
drawing was before T. Lawrence acquired it, and no reproduction of it has 
yet come to light. The motif recurs in a Louvre drawing, Inv. 4259, 
however, which is classified as Ecole de Raphael, and has been thought to be a 
copy of the London drawing; but it is regarded as Peruzzi's replica by J. 
Shearman, “Raphael and His Circle," Burlington Magazine, cvil, 1965, 36, 
No. 241. The drawing was not exhibited at the turn of the century, but Gros 
could easily have seen it. His small departures from it are consistent with 
those he often made. (D) Lower right, the Castration of Saturn, by G. B. 
Galestruzzi after Polidoro, a mural of ca. 1526, B. xxt. 53. 3 (there entitled 
Castration of Coelus); A. Marabottini, P. da Caravaggio, Rome, 1969, No. 
15, pl. 151, 1. The center left group is from the Massacre of the Innocents by 
Daniele da Volterra; A. Venturi, Storia dell'arte italiana, Milan, 1901—1967, 
IX, 6, fig. 149, in the Uffizi (also copied elsewhere in the sketchbook). The 
two figures in the lower left are from the Brazen Serpent by Michelangelo; 
Tolnay, Il, pl. 132, a corner spandrel in the Sistine ceiling, engraved by 
Bertelli. Rubens also made a drawing after this fresco. For Rubens's Miracles 
of Saint Ignatius of Loyola, in S. Ambrogio, Genoa, see Gros's sketchbook 
RF 29955, fol. 39v, and Rooses No. 455, CdA Rubens, 187 (the copies after 
the latter masters are also hitherto unidentified). 
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painting and sculpture from collections he could see in 
Florence, Pisa, and Rome, he drew the copies after Raphael 
and his pupils from reproductions. In most cases, he chose 
engravings made after the master's drawings by artists from 
Raphael’s circle; the single painting that Gros studied on these 
sheets, the Esterházy Madonna, he knew through an engraving 
of a drawing. Surrounded by all sorts of monuments of art, 
Oros must have been especially intent on studying Raphael to 
use such modest sources. 

In his eagerness, Gros also chose subjects that are associated 
with Raphael, but do not bring to mind his own bellicose, 
masculine style—Madonnas or women with children or 
angels. Gros even selected a "sweetened" print of the Vision of 
Saint Helen, in which Vivant Denon had replaced an angel’s 
cross with flowers, and inserted a crescent moon in a corner 
(Fig. 1). Gros himself introduced some playful touches; he 
added curls to the face of a child that Raphael had severely 
draped in a turban, and Denon had reproduced faithfully (Fig. 
1). Elsewhere, Gros “lightened” the expression of the copies 
with extra strokes and flourishes. Despite the care with which 
he drew his models, following whatever hatchings existed, he 
accentuated the forms of the figures and increased their 
vivacity. Even where Gros appears to have been untrue to 
himself, he reveals his stage of development along with the 
spirit of his time, combining vestiges of Rococo charm with 
pre-Romantic animation and Neoclassicist scrupulousness. 

Obviously, Gros was not insensitive to Raphael's grace. 
There was a “mellow” side to Gros's nature that is not entirely 


12 G No. 28. Schlenoff, 159-61. For the mention of an Alexandrian 
mosque, and for a discussion of the influence of contemporary reports see H. 


Mollaret and J. Brossolet, “A propos des Pestiférés de Jaffa de A.-]. Gros," 


1 Gros, Studies after Raphael. 
Paris, Louvre (photo: RMN) 


2 Gros, Studies after Raphael 
and Other Sketches. Paris, 
Louvre (photo: RMN) 


absent from his most typical work. By the same token, 
violence is never far apart, and erupts next to charm on the 
sheets of copies after Raphael. On one of these (Fig. 2), we see 
the sadistic Castration of Saturn by Raphael's pupil Polidoro da 
Caravaggio, a scene from the facade of Palazzo Milesi in 
Rome, engraved by G. B. Galestruzzi; the tender motif of 
Joseph Embracing Benjamin, from a design for a dish, long 
attributed to Raphael but recently credited to his pupil 
Baldassare Peruzzi; as well as dramatic groups from Daniele da 
Volterra's Massacre of the Innocents in the Uffizi, and 
Michelangelo's Brazen Serpent from the Sistine Ceiling (see 
above, n. 11). In his two sketchbooks, Gros drew numerous 
copies after tragic subjects. Raphael and his pupils themselves 
were hardly limited to serene or effeminate themes. What Gros 
owned of male force or discipline could also have been 
enhanced by Raphael. Gros's most Romantic works, his most 
personal and modern conceptions, also show some connec- 
tions with Raphael. 

Take Gros's most famous picture, on which his reputation 
stands, Napoleon in the Pesthouse at Jaffa of 1804 (Fig. 3). The 
disposition of this scene has so far been linked only with 
David's Oath of the Horatii, chiefly for the three arches framing 
the action (the architecture itself was traced to prints of 
Constantinople and Alexandria).!? Although Raphael’s 
Phrygian Pestilence has been mentioned, among several 
well-known scenes of plagues, it could only have lent some 
prestige to this kind of representation.!? A few other 
celebrated designs by Raphael, however, seem to be reflected 


Jaarboek van het Koninglijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, Antwerp, 1968, 
263-307. 


!3 Friedlaender, 1952, 63. Cf. B. xiv. 314. 417, P. vi. 24. 127, D. No. 189. 


in this painting, as if superimposed on one another and fused 
through some powerful mnemonic process. These images, 
echoed nowhere in the early sketches, could have been 
summoned by the artist in an attempt to keep up with 
Napoleon's rapid intervening rise in power.!4 Raphael's 
Vatican tapestry, the Healing of the Lame Man (Fig. 4),!5 had 
just the aura of grandeur to suggest the setting of this 
miraculous cure— which is the implied subject of Gros's 
picture—against a tripartite architectonic background. And 
the Death of Ananias, especially a reversed engraving or one of 
the cartoon (Fig. 5),!* could have offered some clues for the 
compact grouping of Gros's dignified visitors, as well as for the 
placement of the starkly lit and contorted sick man, with bent 
limbs, against the contrasting verticals of the crowd and the 
building. Actually, Raphael's stricken Ananias and lame 
cripple play similar roles in their compositions, and the 
backgrounds of both tapestries fall into tripartite divisions. 
The designs by Raphael resemble each other in form, and the 
two subjects, healing and punishment by death, represent two 
reverse aspects of one theme. Gros could have sensed the 
afinity between the two works. Through the mere association 
with the time and place in which he had seen them he could 
have recalled the two pictures simultaneously. 

Gros may have remembered yet another Vatican image for 
the rendering of his hero, Napoleon touching the plague- 
stricken. That figure has already been connected with 
representations of the Raising of Lazarus or similar miracles, 
and to the Doubting Thomas, especially Verrocchio's Saint. 17 
These parallels in subject are undeniable, but the source in 
Verrocchio is not quite tenable, since his Saint turns abruptly 
backward. Gros's interest in antique warriors, coupled with his 
respect for Napoleon's new title of Emperor, could have helped 
him in a more tangible manner. Napoleon and his closest 
follower could have been patterned on the Emperor and his 
companion standing on a podium in Raphael's Vision of 
Constantine (Fig. 6).!8 One must quickly add that Raphael's 
own scheme was based on imperial adlocutio scenes, which 
abound on ancient reliefs and were no doubt familiar to 


'* Mollaret and Brossolet, Jaarboek, 1968, 294, hgs. 6f. 


'5 Part of the Acts of the Apostles of 1515-16, Pa. No. 189, Du. 102, pls. 
175f., Ca. P pl. 155. The cartoon and tapestry were engraved by Gribelin, 
Dorigny, Sommerau, Landon, and others. On the subject matter in Gross 
painting see W. Friedlaender, "Napoleon as 'Roi Thaumaturge,' " Journal of 


the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes (hereafter JWCI), iv, 1941, 139-41. 


'© Part of the Acts of the Apostles of 1515-16. Pa. No. 190, Du. 102, pls. 
177f., Ca. P pl. 157. The cartoon and tapestry were engraved by Gribelin, 
Dorigny, Sommerau, Landon, and others. 


'? Schlenoff, 158. Cf. G. Passavant, Andrea del Verrocchio als Maler, 
Düsseldorf, 1959, pl. 148, in the Or San Michele, Florence. Friedlaender, 
JWCI, 1941, 140, had earlier compared the figure of Napoleon with those of 
healing Saints. Mollarer and Brossolet, Jaarboek, 1968, 294, linked 
Napoleon with images of Christ. L. Johnson, "A Copy after Van Dyck by 
Géricault,” Burlington Magazine, cx11, 1970, 793-97, traced the figures of the 
touched patient and an officer to the Raising of Lazarus, attributed to 
Bonifazio de' Pitati, when exhibited in the Musée Napoléon. 


!* The Vatican mural was executed from Raphael’ designs by his assistants, 
mainly after his death, and finished in 1524, Pa. No. 242, Du. 86-88, pl. 
143, Ca. F pl. 158 C. On its authorship see Shearman, 1965, 177-80, 
ie SAL p. 178. It is known through engravings by E. Aquila, Landon, and 
others. 


!9 See above all the Column of Trajan and the Arch of Constantine, which 
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Gros.!? But these small and simple reliefs could not have 
provided the emphatic heroism of the main figure, the inspired 
face with glowing eyes, or the somber tonality and contrasting 
lighting of the scene. How much Gros approximates Raphael 
becomes especially clear by comparison with Rubens's athletic 
and ecstatic figures in the Vision of Constantine and Decius Mus 
Recounting His Dream, which also refer to the antique scheme, 
by way of Raphael.?? One cannot help noting that in his 
Pesthouse at Jaffa, Gros had an ideal opportunity to evoke 
Rubens's Miraculous Healing of Saint Ignatius of Loyola, which 
he so much admired in Genoa. Instead, he seems to have 
preferred three supernatural scenes by Raphael. 

Oros appears to have also given precedence over Rubens to 
Raphael's pupil Perino del Vaga, whose Fall of the Giants he saw 
in the Palazzo Doria, Genoa (Fig. 7).?! The highly expressive 
gesture of the plague-stricken man's bent and raised arm, 
whose meaning has been speculated upon, occurs in Perino's 
painting five times, and could have implanted itself in Gros's 
mind. The bearded face of the kneeling nude in Gross has 
earlier been traced to a figure in Perino.?? The stark, sinewy 
appearance of Gros’s patients also makes one think of the 
fallen giants. This is not to belittle Perino's own model, 
Michelangelo's Last Judgment, which may have inspired Gros's 
seated melancholic, or still other figures in the Pesthouse. ?? 
Gros admired Michelangelo along with Raphael and his 
mannered pupils, Perino and Giulio, partly for the same 
reasons, and could have sought their joint assistance. 

Gros may also have turned to Raphael and Giulio on other, 
equally important occasions. Take the category of works that 
Oros has made into his speciality—his battle pieces. Gros 
certainly surpassed in grandeur the scenes of many other 
painters, including those of Salvator Rosa and Bourguignon, 
whose animated art he continued. Gross sensuous and 
dynamic handling, displayed particularly well in his horses, 
must have received much stimulus from Rubens’ grand and 
splendid battles. But Gros, while sharing much of Rubens’s 
spontaneity and abundance, departs from the latters sweeping 
rhythm and movement, as well as his apocalyptic settings, 


Raphael knew, RR 1, 243, 332-69. See also G. Becatti, "Raffaello e 
l'antico," Raffaello, l'opera, le fonti, la fortuna, ed. M. Salmi, Novara, 1968, 
Il, 557f. The motif recurs frequently on the Column of Trajan. This model 


was proposed earlier by C. von Pulszky, Beiträge zu Raphael's Studium der 
Antike . . ., Leipzig, 1877, 42. 


2° Rooses No. 719, CdA, Rubens, 231, in the Johnson Collection, 
Philadelphia; Rooses No. 707, in the Liechtenstein Gallery, Vienna, both 


paintings engraved. 


?! Of 1528-38. P. Askew, “Perino del Vaga’s Decorations for the Palazzo 
Doria, Genoa,” Burlington Magazine, xcvitt, 1956, 46, 50f. According to 
Tripier Le Franc, p. 112, Gros was given the Grand Salon of the Palazzo 
Doria for his use as a studio by the wife of General Léopold Berthier in 
1795-96. The Perino painting is in the Sala dei Giganti. 


22 S. Meltzof quoted by Friedlaender, JWCI, 1941, 139. 


?? Tolnay, v, folding pl. Friedlaender, 1952, 63, suggested Michelangelo and 
Domenichino as sources for unspecified figures in the painting. Mollaret and 
Brossolet, Jaarboek, 1968, 300, loosely traced the two men distributing 
bread to Michelangelo. These writers also linked the dying doctor to the 
right with Pierre Mignard's Plague at Ephira; L. Berthomieu, Musée de 
Narbonne, Catalogue descriptif. . . des peintures et sculptures, Toulouse, 1923, 
No. 181, engraved by F de Poilly, M. Aubert, and Parfait. See above, note 
HL 
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3 Gros, Napoleon in the 
Pesthouse at Jaffa. Paris, Louvre 
(photo: RMN) 








5 Beauvais after Raphael, Death of Ananias. London, British 
Museum (photo: Witt Library) 


4 Raphael, Healing of the Lame Man. Rome, Musei 
Vaticani (photo: Alinari) 
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7 Perino, Fall of the Giants. Genoa, Palazzo Doria (photo: 
Alinari) 


6 Raphael and assistants, Vision of Constantine. Rome, 
Vatican, Sala di Costantino (photo: Alinari) 


crowded close-up effects, and gory details. If Gross battle 
scenes are more formal, disciplined, and abstract, "more 
noble" than Rubens’ paintings, is it owing to the balancing 
influences of Leonardo, Raphael, or Le Brun? Most evidence 
points, rather, toward Raphael. 

Gros’ first great military scene, the Battle of Aboukir of 1806, 
reveals the impact of the Battle of Constantine, executed by 
Giulio from Raphael’ designs (Figs. 8-9).?* A contemporary 
critic of Gros’ painting stated that the color reminded him of 
Rubens, and the design of Giulio.?5 That critic, like many 
others, clearly regarded the Vatican mural as Giulio’. That is 
also why Giulio’s drawing of a battle, listed in Gross 
posthumous sale, may have represented that scene (see above, 
n. 6). In any case, Gros seems to have had some good means 
and a strong incentive to study the mural by Raphael and 
Giulio, according to his sketch for the Battle of Aboukir (Fig. 
8), which shows the composition before it was cropped at the 
right. Much in the sketch makes one think of Raphael: the 
general distribution of space, with over half occupied by a 
fighting crowd and the rest by the sky; the motif of the calm 
equestrian rider, placed off center and parallel to the picture 
plane, with a nude victim before him; the alignment of 
soldiers in helmets receding to the left; and the body of water, 
with a horse swimming in it, to the right. Even Raphael 
device of “locking” the composition with the long diagonal of 
the imperial lance, which crosses the horizon, recurs in the 
Battle of Aboukir. The group of the rider with a victim before 
him and some of the fallen figures, in both paintings, derive 
loosely from antique reliefs; the central prostrate nude, 
however, seems to be a literal quotation from Raphael's 
Deluge. 26 There is a good deal of Rubens’ brio in Gros, and of 
the nineteenth-century hankering for immediate and credible 
experiences, which brings Gros close again to the great 
Fleming. But at the same time, a different attitude to reality is 
conveyed in the distant, elevated point of view, which Gros 
had found in Raphael. 

Indeed, there is hardly any battle scene by Gros that does 
not show some dependence on Raphael. This in itself is not 


24 G Nos. 32f. P. L. Grigaut, “A Romantic Sketch by Baron Gros: Murat at 
Aboukir," Bulletin of the Detroit Institute of Art, XXIX, 1949-1950, 6-11. 
Schlenoff, 163, suggests that here too Gros used documents and engravings 
from the Near East. For the Battle of Constantine of 1517-20, see Pa. No. 
243, Du. 87, pl. 144, Ca. F pl. 157. In the Vatican. On the attribution and 
date of the mural see Shearman, 1965, 177-80, and Shearman, 1972, 52. 
Engraved many times, by De Cavalieri, P. Aquila, Landon, and others. 


25 [P J. B. P. Chaussard], Le Pausanias français, ou description du Salon de 
1806 . . ., Paris, 1808, 79. Blanc, 1865, ill, 12, compared the tranquility of 
Murat with that of Raphael's Emperor. Friedlaender, 1952, 64, referred in 
general terms to both Rubens and Giulio. R. Herbert, "Baron Gros's 
Napoleon and Voltaire» Henri IV," The Artist and the Writer in France, Essays 
in Honour of J. Seznec, ed. E. Haskell, A. Levi, and R. Shackleton, Oxford, 
1975, 67, n. 59, pointed to an illustration of Voltaire's Henriade by 
Moreau-le-Jeune. 


26 The sarcophagi of Hunts and those telling the stories of Proserpina, 
Adonis, and Endymion. For examples known in the Renaiss. see RR III.25. 
1; 105. 2; 318. 4; 114. 3; C. Robert, Die antiken Sarkophag Reliefs. . ., 
Berlin, 1890-1919, 11!. 14. 13; 107. 86. For the Deluge by Raphael and 
assistants of 1518-19, in the Vatican Loggia, see Pa. No. 130, Du. 88-92, 
Ca. F pl. 132. Engraved by Borgiani, Chapron, Landon, and many others. 


27 Of 1529-30, in the Sala degli Stucchi; Hartt, 1, 147-50, pls. 307-10. 


According to Hartt, the frieze was executed by Primaticcio. A. Bouzonnet 
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unusual: a great many painters of battles relied on the same 
model. Rubens seems to have based his Battle of Amazons on a 
part of Raphaels mural. Not all of Raphaels imitators went 
back to the great work directly, but Gros appears to have done 
so in order to counterbalance and correct the excesses of other 
contending sources, the abandon of Rubens, the melodrama of 
Pietro da Cortona, the almost irrational deliberation of Le 
Brun, and the anecdotal, picturesque effects of lesser painters. 

While returning to the original model, Gros also arrived at 
some of his novel ideas. In the Battle of Eylau of 1808 (Fig. 10), 
he may have developed some of his most Romantic elements 
with the help of Raphael and Giulio. To gratify his classicist 
leanings, Gros again followed Raphaels division of space, 
roughly agreeing with the Golden Mean, as well as the crowd 
surging from the left, with the age-old equestrian motif. He 
might have enlarged some of Raphael’ soldiers to turn them 
into spectators, placed the rearing horse before the Emperor to 
stop movement, and changed the diagonally running stream 
into a heap of undulating bodies. Gros could also have taken 
some hints from Raphael’ bare, expressive landscape and the 
slow rhythms and dramatic lighting that echo the movement 
of the masses and the violent action, and intensified these 
effects in his imagination. Gros seems to have replaced 
Raphaels flying allegories with Romantic smoke and fire. 

For the distinct gesture of the Emperor, which ushers the 
Romantic, humanitarian idea of the leader into repre- 
sentations of battles, Gros could have consulted, among other 
models, several mounted figures turning back to address their 
followers in Giulio’ stucco frieze from the Palazzo del Te (e.g. , 
Fig. 11), well-known through sets of handsome engravings and 
energetic modelli in the Louvre.?” This gesture also occurs on 
the Column of Trajan, Giulios probable source of inspiration, 
and on a Trajanic sarcophagus relief that has already been 
proposed as a source for Gros.?5 Still, Napoleons image seems 
one step closer to Giulios noble and heroic leader than to the 
antique figures, whether they portray the Emperor or à 
barbaric soldier. There is no denying that Gros depended on 
antiquity, in this specific example and in general. The masters 


Stella, L'Entrée de l’ Empereur Sigismond à Mantoué, gravé en 25 feuilles . . ., 
Paris, 1675, pl. 13; see also pls. 15, 19. Engraved five years later by Bartoli, 
and published with notes by Bellori. The section shown in pl. 13 was also 
reproduced by D. Ghisi, B. xv. 452. 45. The palace was open to visitors at 
least since 1780 from the evidence of guidebooks. Hartt explains that the 
frieze does not represent the Triumph of Sigismond but an imperial 
procession celebrating a visit of Emperor Charles V to Mantua, probably the 
one of 1530. The Louvre modelli for the images cited are Hartt Nos. 195a, 
196, Louvre Inv. 3554, 4559. 


28 P S, Bartoli, Colonna Trajana . . ., Rome, 1673, pl. 107. RR 1, 346. 47. 
Hartt, 1, 149, and others stated that Giulio” idea of the frieze came from the 
Column of Trajan. J. W. McCoubrey, "Gros' Battle of Eylau and Roman 
Imperial Art," Art Bulletin, xiiij, 1961, 135—39, pointed to the Ludovisi 
Sarcophagus and reliefs from the Column of Trajan as prototypes for 
Napoleon's gesture and still other features in the picture. Ibid., fig. 2, shows 
Gros first painted version of the Battle of Eylau, in which the crowd is 
smaller in relation to the field. R. Herbert, The Artist and the Writer, 1975, 
52-75, suggested an 18th-century adaptation of the above schemes, H.-F. 
Gravelot'5 illustration of Voltaires Henriade. For Denon’ detailed program 
given to the painters who competed for the commission, see P. Lelièvre, 
"Napoléon sur le champ de bataille d'Eylau, par A.-J. Gros . . ." Bulletin de 
la Société de l' Histoire de l' Art Frangais, 1955, 51—55. 
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9 Raphael and Giulio, Battle of Constantine. Rome, Vatican, Sala di Costantino (photo: Alinari) 








11 Bouzonnet Stella after Giulio, A General Addressing His Iroops. 
Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale (photo: BN) 


who guided him to new practices also took him back to Greek 
and Roman sculpture. Rubens imitated ancient forms to a far 
greater extent than Gros did. The same can surely be said of 
Raphael and Giulio. Gros relied on ancient art both directly 
and indirectly, far more than he realized. The Battle of 
Constantine itself is crammed with antique reminiscences. ?? 
Gross remaining masterpiece in the same genre, though one 
never carried beyond the stage of a sketch, the Battle of 
Nazareth of 1801, also recalls Raphael's disposition of masses, 
especially if reversed. The figure striding wide in the left 
foreground of Gross picture seems to be a substitute for 
Raphael* similarly placed soldier, dressed and turned about. 
But the division of the design into light and dark or clear and 
hazy areas detracts from Raphael’ grandeur as it adds to a new 
kind of drama; the color strongly foretells Delacroix. Gros’ 
Battle of the Pyramids of 1809-10 depicts only an episode 


29 E. H. Gombrich, “The Style all'antica: Imitation and Assimilation,” 
Norm and Form, Studies in the Art of the Renaissance, London, 1966, 124f. 

30 For Marcantonio’ print after Raphael, of 1509-1510, see B. xiv. 19. 18, P. 
vi. 76. 17, D. No. 8. There are at least two reversed copies of it, by M. 
Lucchese and E. de Laulne. Several preparatory drawings for the scene by 
Raphael are preserved, Fischel Nos. 231, 233f., 256. Cf. Gross painted 
sketch in the Louvre, G No. 15, Escholier, pl. 15, which appears once to 
have been identical with the painting but is now cropped and deprived of its 
most deliberate elements. Cf. a preliminary drawing in C. Maltese, "Un 
ritratto di Bonaparte e un disegno di A. Gros," Bolletino d'arte, xLIV, 1959, 
231-36. 
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preceding a battle. Even with the lateral additions, there is 
hardly anything in the composition that reflects Raphael. 

This is not, however, where Gross reliance on Raphael and 
his circle ends. Take the category of Gross paintings that 
follows modern epics and battle scenes in importance, his 
portraits. His first major effort in this area and his most 
celebrated portrait, Napoleon at Arcole of 1796 (Fig. 12), also 
harks back to Raphael. Whatever has been said about the 
picture so far bears solely on its spontaneous qualities. The 
story about Josephine helping the artist to seize Napoleons 
likeness by holding the general on her knees and rewarding 
him with kisses, has only seconded critical reactions to the 
painting. This portrait has been acclaimed as a directed 
impression and praised for its great resemblance to the sitter, 
its freedom of action, and the instantaneous feeling conveyed 
by the agile body and face, with windblown hair, and by the 
very facility of the artists brush. The word "innovation" has 
invariably been applied to the picture. The label “Pre- 
Romantic" has also legitimately been used to place it in a 
historical sequence. Yet the painting has its Classic qualities: it 
seems to be refined and stylized to a remarkable degree. 

Some of its deliberate and free elements may derive from the 
right-foreground soldier of Raphaels Massacre of the Innocents 
(Fig. 13), with a reversal somewhere along the way.?? In both 
works, the separate arms holding a pole or long weapons create 
a carefully composed, symmetrical pattern, which follows the 
letter K when juxtaposed with the torso. In both, too, the 
curve of the torso opposes the flowing lines of the flag or cape. 
Napoleons face, for all its verisimilitude, reflects the idealized 
features and concentrated expression of Raphael* soldier. Even 
Napoleon’s windblown hair dramatically linked with the folds 
of drapery—the latter less spontaneous in the way they 
spiral—could stem from Raphael. A few of the elements in 
Gross portrait that depart from the print, Napoleons upright 
pose and vertically held pole, could still be linked with 
Raphael, with the man raising an axe in the Sacrifice at Lystra, 
though this figure occurs frequently on ancient reliefs, as well 
as in many adaptations of antiquity and Raphael.?! That Gros 
had the Massacre of Innocents in mind at the time he portrayed 
Napoleon is also indicated in the drawing, the Death of 
Timophanes of ca. 1798 (Fig. 14),?? where two of Raphael* 
soldiers reappear, with all their suavity and fury. 

Just as Gros” first great portrait refers to a product of 
Raphael’ early years, an outstanding example of Gross mature 
style points to a corresponding work by Raphael. Gross Portrait 
of Galle, of 1822, strongly recalls Raphael’ Self-Portrait with the 
Fencing Master, which was always on display in the Louvre 


31 For the Sacrifice at Lystra from the Acts of the Apostles of 1815-16, see Pa. 
No. 193, Du. 103, pls. 183f., Ca. P pl. 158. The cartoon and tapestry were 
engraved by Gribelin, G. Audran, Dorigny, Sommerau, Landon, and 
others. For an antique relief that Raphael could have known, see Shearman, 
1972, 122f. 

3? J, Guiffrey and P. Marcel, Inventoire général des dessins du Musée du Louvre 
et du Musée de Versailles, école frangaise, Paris, 1907-1938, vi, No. 4610. 
Dessins frangais de 1750 à 1825 dans les collections du Musée, le Neo- 
Classicisme, Paris, Louvre, 1972, No. 98. 
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12 Gros, Napoleon at Arcole. Versailles, Musée Nationale (photo: 
RMN) 


(Figs. 15-16).?? It is not so much a matter of the gestures or 
gazes of the two men as the sober drama of the whole work, 
with its measured contrast of light and dark, its solid but 
dynamic forms, and its vivid yet timeless aspect embodied in 
men at the height of their innate powers. The image of Galle 
seems to support Quatremère de Quincys assertion that Gross 
portraits share in the lofty vision of history painters who 
excelled in this genre, beginning with Raphael.?* Other 
portraits also bring to mind the Renaissance master. Gross 
Comte Chaptal, of 1823, evokes Raphael’ Pope Leo X with His 
Nephews, 35 not for any exclusive connection in pose, but for 
the mixture of grandeur and energy that results from placing a 
robust figure obliquely, firmly seated at a table, in bold 
proximity to the observer. Portraits like these participate, as it 
were, in the force that fills the battle scenes of Raphael and 


Gros. 


33 G No. 89 (there Galles features are compared with David's). For the 
Self-Portrait with the Fencing Master, of ca. 1519, see Pa. No. 294, Du. 46f., 
pl. 94, Ca. P pl. 114; also engraved by N. de Larmessin and P. Audoin. See 
Gros5 Saul and David, also of 1822, Lemonnier, 13, for gestures similar to 
those of Galle. 
34 Notice historique sur la vie et les ouvrages de M. Gros, in Suite du recueil de 
' n di m. - z . n s ec 7 : . = , A ^ . s ) È | : 
notices historiques lues dans les séances publiques de l'Académic Royale des 


Beaux-Arts, Paris, 1837, 166f. 





13 Marcantonio after Raphael, Massacre of the Innocents. New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rogers Fund, 1922 (photo: MMA) 





14 Gros, Death of Timophanes. Paris, Louvre (photo: RMN) 


But Gros also appreciated Raphaels grace, as his copies of 
women and children suggest. Thus the sketch for Christine 
Boyer of ca. 1800, with her supple body leaning against a rock 
in a wood, one arm folded and her head gently turned back, 
recalls the pensive Thalia holding a mask in Raphael's 
Parnassus (Figs. 17-18).?9 The parallel is probably unconscious, 
springing from repeated exposures to this and related models. 
[n fact, the Raphaelesque aspect of Christine Boyer stems 
more from the character of the figure than it does from the 
pose, which could ultimately be traced to some antique 


35 G No. 90, Escholier, pl. 29. For Pope Leo X with His Nephews of 1517-19, 
in the Uffizi, Florence (in 1797-1815 in Paris), see Pa. No. 234, Du. 46, pl. 
97, Ca. P pl. 128. Engraved by D. Picchianti and others. 

36 (5 Nos. 22f., Escholier, pl. 16. The portrait is said to be posthumous. For 
the Parnassus by Raphael of 1509-10, in the Vatican, see Pa. No. 58, Du. 
74-76, pl. 125, Ca. F pl. 42. Engraved by Matham, Vouillemont. F. Aquila, 
Volpato, Landon, and others. 





15 Gros, Portrait of Galle. Versailles, Musée Nationale (photo: 
RMN) 


Muse.?? Gross tender sketch differs from the finished Louvre 
portrait, which is blatantly Romantic in its ill-fated air. There 
are also glorious portraits by Gros that bring to mind Rubens. 
But it is perhaps relevant that the Baronne Gros of 1822 makes 
one think rather of Raphael himself, more than one of his 
women, the Sistine Madonna, the Donna Velata, the Fornarina 
(all of which Gros probably knew).?? In this and in some other 
late feminine figures by Gros, Raphael’ influence is neverthe- 


less tinged with the contemporary Raphaelesque ideal of 


beauty. 

With varying degrees of resemblance, isolated groups or 
figures by Raphael also recur in Gross paintings. Several 
references to Raphael or his pupils, along with other artists, 
appear in the Embarkation of the Duchesse d' Angouléme of 1816 
(Fig. 19), a modern narrative marked by both force and grace. 
The full, oval feminine faces to the right, the particular way in 
which they are juxtaposed and inclined, as well as their small 


37 Bouchot-Saupique, 299, suggests that the pose of Christine Boyer derives 
from a sculpture Gros copied in Italy, but it is difficult to see which one. The 
Sarcophagus of Muses in the Vatican, RR Il. 383. 4, was proposed as a source 
for the Parnassus, and could have served for the pose of Thalia. On Gross 
painting and other models for it, see A. R., "Un Portrait de Mme Lucien 
Bonaparte, par le Baron Gros,” Gazette des beaux-arts, XIV, 1895, 335f.; J. 
H. Rubin, "La Sépulture romantique de Christine Boyer et son portrait par 
A.-]. Gros," Revue du Louvre, 1975, An 25, 1, 17-22. 


'5 G No. 86. Desazars de Montgailhard, Les Artistes toulousains et l'art à 
Toulouse au 19e siècle, Toulouse and Paris, 1924-26, 1, opp. p. 34. 
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16 Raphael, Self-Portrait with the Fencing Master. Paris, Louvre 
(photo: RMN) 


features and startled expressions, bring to mind two women in 
the crowd from Raphael’ Expulsion of Heliodorus.?? The 
running girl seen from the back, raising her arm, echoes the 
thrusting, rhythmic forms of Raphael’ water-carrier from the 
Fire in the Borgo, though the gesture of her other arm finds a 
parallel in Rubenss Saint Ignatius of Loyola. ^? Some figures in 
Gros’ drawing, the Fire in Moscow of 1813, also allude to the 
Fire in the Borgo, to the famous group of Aeneas carrying 
Anchises.4! In the Duchesse d'Angoulême, the strong semi- 
nude young man, turned back with legs apart, recalls the 
soldier in the Battle of Constantine mentioned earlier (Fig. 9). 
Both Raphaelesque figures displaying their backs serve to make 
the medley of humans palpable, and "touching" on an 
emotional level. Standing next to the young man, to the 
extreme left, an even more powerful mature sailor turns toward 
the crowd, stretching and bending his limbs very much like a 
warrior in GiulioS Battle Around the Body of Patroclus in the 


39 (5 No. 80. The Raphael mural in the Vatican is of 1511-12, Pa. No. 98, 
Du. 79f., pl. 135, Ca. F pl. 68. Engraved by F. Aquila, Volpato, Landon, 
and many others. 


*9 For the Fire in the Borgo by Raphael and assistants of 1514, in the Vatican, 


see Pa. No. 116, Du. 82f., pl. 139, Ca. F pl. 100. Engraved by F. Aquila, 
Volpato, Landon, and others. On the authorship of the fresco see 
Shearman, 1965, 175; andhis''G. Romano,” Burlington Magazine, C1, 1959, 
457. For Rubenss Saint Ignatius see above, note 11. 


4! Guiffrey and Marcel No. 4614. See above, note 6. 
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18 Raphael, Parnassus. Rome, Vatican, Stanza della 
Segnatura (photo: Alinari) 


17 Gros, Christine Boyer. Paris, Collection O. Lefuel 
(courtesy G. Seligman) 








19 Gros, Embarkation of the Duchesse d' Angouléme. Bordeaux, Musée des Beaux-Arts (photo: Archives Photo.) 





20 Gros, True Glory Leaning upon Virtue. 
Paris, Louvre (photo: RMN) 


Library) 


Sala di Troia, Palazzo Ducale (this, too, could have been the 
battle scene of which Gros owned a record in a drawing).*? 
Although Gros may have taken his figure from Giulio, he 
followed Davids habit, perhaps derived from the same source, 
of introducing similar motifs into his large historical scenes. *? 

Under the tutelage of David, Gros borrowed motifs by 
Raphael and Giulio from his early youth. The Antiochus and 
Eleazar, Gross competition work for the Prix de Rome of 1792, 
contains a twisting, pulling figure that is a proper trademark of 
Giulio, and that Gros could have known best from the Triumph 
of Titus and Vespasian in the Louvre, although he seems to have 
modified it the way Rubens did in the Funeral of Decius Mus. 44 
The other foreground figure in Gros, an idiosyncratic and 
stylized bending man, shows that Gros was already indebted to 
Raphael5 Battle of Constantine, even if he had borrowed the 
pose second-hand from Poussin's Crossing of the Red Sea. 45 
These early variations on the Old Masters' forms display much 
of the robustness that characterizes Gross mature work. 

As one would expect, there are also references to Raphael in 
the late, overtly classicizing art of Gross "decline," but these 
present a separate case. Inspired largely by Davids demoraliz- 
ing "exhortations" to produce "true history painting," these 
works approach effete French official Neoclassical art, such as 
David himself turned out in exile. Gross earliest monument of 
this type, the Ste.-Geneviéve cupola, of 1811-15, brims with 
figures from Raphaels frescoes in the Farnesina: the Cupid 
with the banderole marked France resembles Raphaels Cupid 
with Minerva's Arms, and the flying youths recall Mercury in 
his various attitudes.?9 Raphaels Mercury reappears again, in 


42 Of 1538-39. Hartt, 1, 179-82, pl. 392. Visible in Gross time. 


4° [n the Intervention of the Sabines of 1799, and Leonidas at Thermopylae of 
1814; C. Sterling and H. Adhémar, Peintures, école frangaise, 19e siècle, Paris, 
Louvre, 1958-61, Nos. 554, 561. 

44 G No. 5, Lemonnier, 9. Hartt, 1, 170-75, pl. 377. Painted for the 
Gabinetto dei Cesari, Palazzo Ducale, Mantua, in 1536-37, and often 
engraved. Rooses No. 712, in the Liechtenstein Gall., Vienna, engraved. 
45 Blunt, [Poussin], London and New York, 1966-67, No. 20, in the 
National Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne, engraved. 





21 Morghen after Raphael, Philosophy. 
London, British Museum (photo: Witt 
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22 Morghen after Raphael, Poetry. 
London, British Museum (photo: Witt 
Library) 


still other guises, in Gross Louvre ceiling, the Spirit of Time 
Animates the Arts of 1827.47 But in both these works the 
connection with Raphael is mainly formal, since Gross 
naturalistic creatures contain less expressive power than 
ordinary adolescent figures. A somewhat more vigorous 
transmutation occurs in another Louvre ceiling, True Glory 
Leaning upon Virtue, which evokes two faculties from Raphaels 
Stanza della Segnatura (Figs. 20-22).48 Virtue has some of the 
solidity of Raphaels Philosophy, and Glory the dynamism of 
Raphael’ poetry. Gross photographic technique detracts from 
the credibility of these allegorical figures. In these obvious 
borrowings, he probably consulted Raphael deliberately, 
perhaps refreshing his memory of the paintings with a print, 
but he filtered Raphaels work through the vitiated style that 
flourished at the time. He did not merely trade some of 
Raphaels force for elegance. He simply failed to display the 
intensity of vision that seems necessary to make a work of art 
convincing. 

If Gros slackened in his late paintings and evocations of 
Raphael, he did so for reasons linked with the passing of time. 
The cultural climate had changed, with the rise of the 
materialistic spirit that favored a naturalism elevated through 
Classicist forms and costumes. By penetrating Gross mind, 
this spirit removed the moral support required to sustain his 
creativity in a genre that really suited him. The changes that 
age brought to Gros’ physical and psychological make-up, and 
which his indifferent family life emphasized, must also have 
had a debilitating effect on his art. Added to this, David's 


belittling comments on Gross earlier work, and his eoadin 
B g B 


46 Blanc, 111, 21. See also G No. 75. For the Cupid with Minerva's Arms and 
scenes featuring Mercury by Raphael and assistants of 1517-18, see Pa. No. 
239 (6, 10, 22), Du. 96-99, pl. 168, Ca. F pls. 114, 118, 123 A. Engraved by 


Perrier, Dorigny, Landon, and others. 
?7 Sterling and Adhémar No. 1001. 
48 Ibid. No. 1002. For Raphael’ Philosophy and Poetry of 1508-09, in the 


Vatican, see Pa. Nos. 64f., Du. 70, pls. 116, 120, Ca. F pl. 7. Engraved by B. 
Audran, Morghen, and others. 
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him toward a Classicism that Gros was, at best, only 
half-hearted about, account for a style without much 
conviction or vitality. 

Earliér in Gros’ life, however, the state of affairs differed. In 
his youth and maturity, in full possession of his powers and 
with high morale, Gros managed to reconcile the two 
polarities, the emotional and rational, the Romantic and 
Classical, both in his nature and in his art. He sought and 
attained a fusion of realism and the ideal, sensuousness and 
grandeur, spontaneity and control, animation and serenity, 
force and elegance or grace. In doing so, he followed both 
Rubens and Raphael, who also combined these qualities, 
though their art is often placed poles apart. If Gros had been 
unable to synthesize conflicting elements, he would not have 
been the object of the most enthusiastic admiration by later 
artists who were eminently able to do so, Géricault and 
Delacroix. These artists, struggling with the same dilemma, 
trying to embrace both Classical and Romantic tenets, also 


adored and honored both Rubens and Raphael. 
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Lost and Found: Once More the Fallen Woman 


Linda Nochlin 


“Its a queer thing,” muses a young woman in one of Rose 
Macaulay’ novels, written shortly after the First World War, 
“how ‘fallen’ in the masculine means killed in the war, and in 
the feminine given over to a particular kind of vice.” The 
sexual asymmetry peculiar to the notion of falling is worth 
considering, especially in the nineteenth century, when both 
aspects were taken more seriously than they are today. In art, 
fallen in the masculine tended to inspire rather boring 
sculptural monuments and sarcophagi. Fallen in the feminine, 
however—understood as any sort of sexual activity on the part 
of women out of wedlock, whether or not for gain—exerted a 
peculiar fascination on the imagination of nineteenth-century 
artists, not to speak of writers, social critics, and uplifters, an 
interest that reached its peak in England in the middle years of 
the nineteenth century, and that perhaps received its 
characteristic formulation in the circle of the Pre-Raphaelites 
and their friends. Certainly the theme of the fallen woman 
may be said to have interested Dante Gabriel Rossetti almost 
to the point of obsession. Not only did he devote a number of 
poems and pictorial works to the subject, but his one painting 
to deal with a contemporary subject in an unaccustomed 
realistic mode was devoted to the theme. This painting, Found 
(Fig. 1), significantly unfinished, occupied him on and off from 
at least as early as 1853 (Fig. 2) until the year before his death: 
it was obviously a work he could never fully resolve or 
definitely put aside.! 

Rossettis description of the picture in a letter to Holman 
Hunt of 30 January 1855 seems straightforward enough: 


The picture represents a London street at dawn, with the 
lamps still lighted along a bridge which forms the distant 
background. A drover has left his cart standing in the 
middle of the road (in which, i.e., the cart, stands baa-ing a 
calf tied on its way to market), and has run a little way after 
a girl who has passed him, wandering in the streets. He had 
just come up with her and she, recognizing him, has sunk 
under her shame upon her knees, against the wall of a raised 
churchyard in the foreground, while he stands holding her 
hands as he seized them, half in bewilderment and half 
guarding her from doing herself a hurt. These are the chief 
things in the picture which is to be called “Found”and for 
which my sister Maria has found me a most lovely motto 
from Jeremiah: “I remember Thee, the kindness of thy 
youth, the love of thine espousals”. . . .? 


Yet the complete significance of the work and its multiple 
implications and relationships are anything but 


! For a good summary of the history of Found, see Virginia Surtees, The 
Paintings and Drawings of Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-1882): A Catalogue 
Raisonné, Oxford, 1971, 1, No. 64. Related preparatory studies are discussed 
by the same author, Nos. 64A to 64R. For illustrations of most of these 
works, see Surtees, II, pls. 65 through 76. For further information about the 
history of the paintings and related works, see Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
1828-1882, exh. cat., Laing Art Gallery, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1971, 


straightforward—are highly problematic, in fact—and can 
best be illuminated by examining it in a variety of perspec- 
tives. First of all, situating Found in the context of a whole 
range of nineteenth-century attempts to invent a secular 
pictorial imagery of the fallen woman, a pressing social and 
moral, as well as often personal, contemporary issue, helps 
reveal the unconscious, or what might be termed the 
ideological assumptions Rossetti makes about his subject, as 
well as the vividly personal aspects of his inflection of it. 
Second, Found will be examined in relation to another 
Pre-Raphaelites interpretation of the fallen-woman theme, 
Holman Hunts Awakening Conscience, to which Rossettis 
painting may be considered in some ways a paradoxically 
contradictory pendant, and for which I believe another work 
of Rossetti’s supplied at least part of the inspiration. Third, the 
sources and the formulation of the pictorial structure of Found 
will be examined. Fourth, it will be considered in relation to 
the meanings it may have had in the artists personal history. 
And finally, I will demonstrate that the fact that Rossetti was a 
poet as well as a painter, and dealt with the theme of the fallen 
woman in verse as well as in pictures, has little or no relevance 
to the major features of structure or expression—as opposed to 
the mere "story" or the iconographic details—of Found. 
Indeed, the fact that Rossetti was inspired by his own “Jenny,” 
turned to William Bell Scotts poetry for subject matter or for 
details of symbolism, and in turn looked to his own painting 
for inspiration in his later sonnet, "Found," seems to me in no 
way to imply that poems and pictures do more than simply 
explicate one another, or that they are locked together 
semantically or syntactically. Millaiss Ophelia was not 
"semantically or syntactically locked" to the verses of 
Shakespeares Hamlet, which inspired it and which it so 
faithfully reproduces, any more than Keats5 "Ode to a Grecian 
Urn" was structurally or syntactically related to the principles 
of Greek vase painting. On the contrary, I should say that in 
Found, above all his other paintings, Rossettis strategies are 
those of the painters of his time. He directs his attention firmly 
to suitable pictorial precedents for his composition, and to the 
task—a relatively conventional one in the nineteenth century 
and one that preoccupied the majority of artists of the period, 
from Delacroix or Couture to Hunt or Millais—of creating a 
suitable visual imagery, a meaningful pictorial structure, for 
relatively complex ideas or issues or narratives. It is a pictorial 
mode that has often been called "literary" since the time of Fry 
and Bell (although in actuality it is no more literary than film, 
which also attempts to do some of the same things by means of 


intro. A. Grieve, No. 17, as well as Dante Gabriel Rossetti: Painter and Poet, 
exh. cat., Royal Academy of Art, London, 1973, No. 70 and Nos. 71 
through 84. This article was originally presented at a Rossetti symposium at 
Yale University in 1976. I am grateful to the participants in the symposium 
for their suggestions and especially to Professor George Hersey. 


2 Cited in Surtees, 1, 28. 
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2 Found, pen and brown ink and brown wash, dated 1853. 


London, British Museum 


visual images rather than words). In other words, I think that 
there is nothing particularly “poetic” or even literary about 
Found, or indeed anything about it that particularly marks it 
off from other similar narrative or morally meaningful 
nineteenth-century works as the work of a painter who is also a 
poet. 

First, let us consider the general context of “fallen-woman” 
imagery, which I believe is critical to a reading of the painting. 
In the background, for any English artist of the nineteenth 
century turning to the subject of the prostitute—and 
especially for the Pre-Raphaelites, who were conscious of 
being both English and moral at the same time—lay the visual 
precedent of Hogarth; and for Rossetti especially lay the 
precedent of Blake, like himself a poet and a painter; and more 
particularly, in the case of Found, Blakes “London.”3 Yet 
already in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
Hogarth brisk setting-forth of the inexorable working of 
natural law to punish folly and sensuality, as well as Blake 
apocalyptic vision of innocence as inexorably corrupted by 
greed and the great city, had been considerably softened by 
sentimentality and humanitarianism. By the nineteenth 
century it was readily conceded that a woman might fall as 
much through need as through greed, and that she might 
redeem herself through repentance and subsequent reintegra- 
tion into the family. Indeed, the institution of the family plays 
an increasingly important role, either as a foil to rehabilitation 
or as the instrument of it, in the imagery of the fallen woman 
in the nineteenth century. As early as 1789, George Morland, 
in his Laetitia series (engraved by John Raphael Smith), which 
demonstrated the downfall of an innocent country girl, had 
substituted a happy ending for Hogarth grim finale. In The 
Fair Penitent (Fig. 3) the heroine, still fallen—and literal fall 
seems a sine qua non of this imagery—but more in confusion 
than depravity, is welcomed back into the bosom of the family. 
The setting of innocence here is pointedly rural, as opposed to 
the equally pointed urbanism of the setting of sin in the same 
series. The theme of redemption through a return to the 
family and native village, of rehabilitation through rural 
felicity and the acceptance of the country girl's “natural” 
humble position in society, had considerable currency in 
French popular imagery of the early nineteenth century, 
where, merging with the more traditional, serial images 
populaires of the prodigal son, it emerged as the topos of the fille 
coupable—the guilty daughter—in a wide range of variations. 
In La Vie d'une femme of 1836 (Fig. 4), an anonymous wood 
engraving from chez Pillot in Paris, the kneeling pose generally 
associated with falling in the feminine is reserved for prayer or 
penitence. The more sophisticated lithograph series, La Vie 
d'une jolie fille of 1847 (Fig. 5), pendant to La Vie d'un joli garçon 
by Jules David, is more obvious in its filiation from Hogarth, 
and obviously intended for a more worldly clientele, both 


3 The specific relation to "London" was suggested by A. Grieve, 1971, 5. 


^ William Bell Scott, “Rosabell: Recitative with Songs,” in W. Minto, ed., 
Autobiographical Notes of William Bell Scott, New York, 1892, 1, 135-152. 


5 Ibid., 147. 
6 Ibid., 148. 


? Anne J. d'Harnoncourt remarks, “The title ‘Past and Present’ may be the 
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French and English; there are many other examples, all of 
which stress return to the family as the "solution" to the fall. 
Lurking behind most of the fallen-woman imagery of the 
nineteenth century is the sometimes explicit but more often 
unspoken assumption that the only honorable position for a 
young woman is her role within the family: the role of 
daughter, wife, and mother. Speaking figuratively, one might 
say that behind every crouched figure of a fallen woman there 
stands the eminently upright one of the angel in the house. 

This conventional contrast is used several times to good 
effect by William Bell Scott in his long poem on the 
fallen- woman theme, “Rosabell,” one of Rossettis presumptive 
sources for the subject of Found. ^ In section 11 of "Rosabell," 
the prostitutes hard fate is contrasted with the domestic 
felicity of the good, humble woman whom her childhood 
sweetheart married instead: their cosy domestic interior—the 
husband doffing his shoes before the fire, the child sleeping, 
the wife "sewing tiny frills that it shall wear," the “window and 
curtain and the light”°—is pointedly contrasted with the cold, 
rainy, outdoor setting chosen for the description of fallen 
Rosabell in the verses that follow: "Down the wet pavement 
gleam the lamps,/While the cold wind whistles past;/A distant 
heel rings hurrying home,/It lessens into stillness now,/And 
she is left alone again. . . ."6 The implicit loss of domestic 
happiness, the irrevocable exclusion from the joys of the 
family, is signified in quite subtle pictorial terms by Rossetti, in 
the contrast he creates between the group in the left 
foreground foiled by wall and graveyard and the shuttered 
house—home as seen from the vantage point of the pariah—as 
well as the nest-building sparrows to the right. 

The connection between the opposing terms of family and 
fallen woman and the sinister threat that woman's unregulated 
sexual activity was felt to offer the bulwark of Victorian 
paternal authoritarianism, the home, are nowhere given 
more explicit visual expression than in Augustus Egg's 
three-part painting entitled (probably erroneously) Past and 
Present, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1858 (Fig. 6).7 
Here, in No. 1, the Fall is literally enacted in a middle-class 
domestic interior—a setting with ironic reminiscences of the 
Arnolfini Wedding Portrait; the impact of the fall, emphasized 
by the half-eaten apple on the table, is re-echoed in the 
tumbling of the children's house of cards. The awfulness of the 
wife's lapse is given added emphasis by the space chosen for 
the unfolding of the tragedy, the parlor, cella of that domestic 
temple which it is woman's natural duty to guard. The wife 
and mother's adultery shatters the order of nature; the sacred 
place is profaned: this is perhaps the most serious order of 
transgression in the canon of bourgeois morality. Indeed, there 
is no place for the erring wife to go but out; she must be sent 
forth from the parlor-paradise, an eventuality suggested by the 
open door in the background and reiterated by the print of the 


result of misreading Ruskin's Academy notes for 1858, in which a discussion 
of No. 428, Past and Present by Miss A. Blunden, follows immediately after 
the remarks on Egg's triptych which is given no title"; “The Awakening 
Conscience: A Study of Moral Subject Matter in Pre-Raphaelite Paintings, 
with a Catalogue of Pictures in the Tate Gallery," M.A. thesis, London, 
Courtauld Institute of Art, University of London, 1967, Cat. Nos. 3278, 
3279, 3280. 
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3 George Morland, The Fair Penitent, engraved by John Raphael 4 La Vie d'une femme, wood engraving, chez Pillot, 1836. Paris, 
Smith, pl. 6 from Laetitia. 1789 Bibliothèque Nationale 


5 Jules David, La Vie d’une 
jolie fille, lithograph, 1847. 
Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 





Expulsion on the wall behind the fallen figure. The outside, 
the city exterior, becomes the literal as well as the metaphoric 
place of the fallen woman in the third painting of Egg's trilogy 
(Fig. 7): here the fallen wife, who has obviously lost her 
money and her position in the world along with her virtue, 
clasping the fruit of her sin in her arms, and still crouching, 
looks wistfully but hopelessly back at her former home from 
beneath a dry arch, an outside-inside dichotomy that was 
suggested by the first painting in the series and, in less obvious 
form, in Rossettis painting as well, where outsideness, with its 
threats, its very contradiction of being at home in the world, 
and the city setting are the natural space of the fallen woman. 

Indeed, the fallen woman thrust from home is the explicit 
theme of at least two paintings of the period: the English 
Richard Redgrave's melodramatic Outcast of 1851 (Fig. 8), and 
the more sober, realistic, and restrained Russian work, 
representing a pregnant girl forced out of her lodgings, Thrown 
Out (At the Station) of 1883 (Fig. 9), by Nikolai Alexan- 
drovitch Iaroshenko (1846—1899).3 

At the same time that the fate of the fallen woman was 
tellingly contrasted with the sacred security of home and 
family in nineteenth-century imagery of erring womanhood, a 
realistic account began to be taken of the economic factors 
involved in women's fall from virtue, with the sympathetic, 
often sentimental setting forth of the tragic consequences of 
sheer, desperate need. One of the most striking of such 
representations is George Frederic Watts's Found Drowned (Fig. 
10), painted in about 1848-1850— brief years of social 
radicalism on the part of the artist as well as for Europe as a 
whole—one of four paintings Watts dedicated at the time to 
the depiction of the helpless suffering of the poor, and of poor 
women especially. Found Drowned represents a suicide washed 
up under the arch of Waterloo Bridge. The interpretation of 
the causes of the young woman's suicide would seem obvious to 
the nineteenth-century viewer, and were manifestly con- 
nected with Thomas Hood's widely known poem on the 
subject, "The Bridge of Sighs" of 1844, which is closely 
related: the victim was understood to have done away with 
herself because of poverty and consequent falling, for some 
women still a fate worse than death. Watts, like Hood, means 
to arouse feelings of sympathy and compassion rather than 
condemnation; his painting may be considered a visual 
equivalent of Hood's admonition to “Take her up instantly,/ 
Loving not loathing./Touch her not scornfully;/Think of her 
mournfully,/Gently and humanly;/Not of the stains of her,/All 
that remains of her/Now is pure womanly. . . ."9 Vassily 
Grigorievitch Perovs The Drowned Woman (Fig. 11) of 1867 
seems strikingly related to Watts's work (or Hood's poem), but 
it is far more explicit in its ironic contrast between the pathos 
of the young girl's suicide and the indifference of society, 
implied by the presence of the constable who smokes his pipe 


* I am grateful to Alison Hilton for this information. 


? Thomas Hood, “The Bridge of Sighs," The Complete Poetical Works of 
Thomas Hood, New York, 1869, 1, 27. For Watts's painting see G. E Watts, a 
Nineteenth Century Phenomenon, exh. cat., Whitechapel Art Gallery, 
London, 1974, No. 12. There is a smaller replica of the original that is in the 
Watts Gallery, in the Walter Art Gallery, Liverpool. 
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phlegmatically to the right of the young victim; and Perov is 
far more concerned to specify the working-class origins of the 
drowned girl in details of dress and setting. Obviously in this 
case, an unjust and indifferent social order, rather than the 
fallen woman, is meant to be the object of censure. 

Certainly the economic determinants of prostitution were 
openly discussed and strongly deplored in England in the 
decade of the fifties. A long, well-documented, and by no 
means pussyfooting article on the subject by W. R. Greg 
appeared in 1850. Citing the bible of prostitution research, A. 
J. B. Parent-Duchátelet's De la prostitution dans la ville de Paris 
(first published in 1836 and issued in new editions for years) as 
well as the results of the current investigations into the lives of 
the London poor by Henry Mayhew, then appearing in the 
form of letters to the Morning Chronicle, Greg states 
unequivocally that "poverty is the chief determining cause 
which drives women into prostitution in England as in 
France. "!? A small sepia drawing from Rossetti's own circle, 
John Millais's Virtue and Vice (Fig. 12), signed and dated 
1853—the year of the earliest dated compositional study for 
Found—could illustrate Mayhew’ or Gregs vivid testimony 
about the situation of women “slop-workers” (pieceworkers), 
whose wages were so pitifully low that they were forced to sell 
themselves to keep themselves, or at times their children, from 
starving. Millais, despite the symbolic dramatization of the 
momentous choice, which transforms the temptress at the left 
into a kind of female Satan, has realistically rendered the 
bleakness of the garret and the thinness and exhaustion of the 
young slop-worker, and has underlined the economic 
determination of falling by the parcel of shirts on the floor to 
the right and the notice near the window headed “distressed 
needlewoman.” It is perhaps relevant to point out that in the 
earliest version of Found (Fig. 2), the young woman fallen to 
the pavement is thin and shabby-looking rather than tawdry 
and voluptuous; like Millais's seamstress, she is dressed poorly 
and modestly, suggesting that she too had been driven to her 
fate rather than freely choosing it. Millais has also provided an 
obvious compositional parallel with Rossetti's original 
conception of Found in his own pen and ink drawing of the 
same year, Accepted (Fig. 13), as well as a kind of moral 
counterweight to Rossetti's drawing. Accepted, like Found, had 
a basis in a disturbing personal relationship with the opposite 
sex: it is one of a series of drawings dealing with the troubled 
interaction between a man and a woman dating from the 
period of Millais's courtship of Effie Ruskin. 

Yet perhaps no work is more closely intertwined with 
Rossetti's Found and his very conception of the fallen woman 
than Holman Hunt’s Awakening Conscience (Fig. 14), signed 
and dated 1853, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1854. 
Despite their striking differences of interpretation and 
structure, or perhaps because of them, one can see these works 


!? [William Rathbone Greg], "Prostitution," Westminster Review, Lill, 1850, 
461, reprinted in Prostitution in the Victorian Age: Debates on the Issue from 
I9th Century Critical Journals, ed. K. Nield, Westmead, Farnborough 
(England), 1973, 461. 
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10 George Frederic Watts, Found Drowned, ca. 1848-1850. The 


7 Augustus Leopold Egg, Past and Present, No. 3, 1858. London, Tate 
Trustees of the Watts Gallery 
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1851. London, The Royal 11 Vassily Grigorievitch Perov, The Drowned Woman, 1867. Moscow, 
Tretyakov Gallery 


8 Richard Redgrave, The Outcast, 
Academy of Arts 


as pendants, opposing visions of a single moral issue: rising 
versus falling, salvation versus damnation, Christian optimism 
versus Christian or crypto-Christian despair, the larger 
oppositions in both cases growing out of intimate personal 
experience, probably involving Annie Miller, and couched in 
the pictorial language of realism. Like Rossetti, Hunt 
reinforces the credibility of his painstaking visual realism with 
an equally painstaking scaffolding of symbolic incident: at the 
crucial instant of conscience awakening, a cat releases a bird 
beneath the table, and light—reflected in the mirror in the 
background—quite literally dawns in the unspoiled garden 
outside the St. John's Wood sitting room. That parlor's 
unsavoriness is attested by such elements as the print of Christ 
and the Woman Taken in Adultery on the wall, the dozing cupids 
on the clock, the birds stealing grapes in the wall design, as 
well as by what Ruskin admiringly described as the “fatal 
newness” of the furniture. The volume of Noel Humphrey's 
Origin and Progress of the Art of Writing on the table may be a 
covert reference to Hunt's educational program for his 
“fiancée,” Annie Miller, the original model for the painting. 
Certainly it is no accident that the young woman experiencing 
moral epiphany has rings on every finger but the third finger of 
her left hand. 

Like Rossetti's, Hunt's work was no doubt originally based 
on a creative misunderstanding of Hogarth: perhaps of The 
Lady's Last Stake, as John Duncan MacMillan recently 
suggested;!! probably by Hogarth's paired engravings, Before 
and After, with their emphatic lap-sitting, rising, and falling 
in an intérieur moralisé;!? and doubtless by The Harlot's Progress 
with the hopeful ending of nineteenth-century sentimentality 
substituted for the original one. Like Rossetti—as we shall 
see—Hunt turned to the precedent of Jan van Eyck, 
specifically to the Arnolfini Portrait in the National Gallery for 
his inspiration in the setting and perhaps for a certain 
validation of Pre-Raphaelite authenticity, for a reassuringly 
primitive freshness of feeling, as well as a sincerity of 
execution, although he, like Rossetti, drew on more conven- 
tionally sophisticated sources as well. It would seem likely that 
Hunt made use of an engraving after Charles Le Brun's 
Repentant Magdalene Renouncing All the Vanities of the World 
(Fig. 15) for the relatively rare motif of upward mobility on the 
part of the fallen woman. !?^ 

Rossetti, too, could not fail to associate contemporary fall 
with the precedent of the Bible: both his elaborate drawing 
and his sonnet, “Mary Magdalene at the Door of Simon the 
Pharisee," of 1858, are obviously related to the theme of 


11 “Holman Hunt's Hireling Shepherd: Some Reflections on a Victorian 
Pastoral," Art Bulletin, LIV, 1972, 195 and fig. 7. 


'2 For Hogarth's paintings, Before (indoor scene) and After (indoor scene), 
ca. 1731?, now in the J. Paul Getty Collection, Art Properties, Inc., see 
Ronald Paulson, Hogarth: His Life, Art and Times, New Haven and London, 
1971, 1, pls. 89 and 90. For the more richly detailed engraved versions of 
1736, see Paulson, Hogarth's Graphic Works, New Haven and London, 1965, 
I, 171-72, Nos. 141 and 142, and II, pls. 152 and 153. 


125 This was perhaps Le Bruns best-known painting, thanks to an engraving 
after it by Edelinck. See Charles Le Brun, 1619-1690, Chateau de Versailles, 
1963, 67, No. 25. 


!3 William Holman Hunt, Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, 1969, intro. M. 
Bennett, 35, No. 27. 
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Found. Like Rossetti, Hunt had been moved to pictorial action 
by literary incident. When considering his subject, Hunt said, 
he had been touched by the description of Peggotty's search for 
the outcast Emily in David Copperfield, first published in 
1849-1850.!* Yet more likely, as for Rossetti, the direct 
inspiration for The Awakening Conscience was visual rather 
than literary, in this instance Phiz's illustration of 1849, not of 
the search for Emily but of the finding of the prostitute Martha 
in the same novel. Topoi from both Rossetti's and Hunt's 
paintings of fallen women seem to find echoes in the work of a 
later artist obsessed with problematic sexuality, Edvard 
Munch: The Cry of 1893, now in the Oslo Municipal 
Collection, seems an intensification of the implications of the 
lonely figure on the bridge behind the main incident in Found; 
and the adolescent girl in Puberty of 1894, now in the National 
Gallery, Oslo, repeats, with changed and ominous emphasis, 
the protective, traditional gesture of pudeur suggested by the 
protagonist of the Awakening Conscience, a gesture perhaps 
transmitted through an etching by Félicien Rops of 1886. !4 
The fallen-woman imagery of Hunt and Rossetti may have 
an even more specific connection: indeed, Hunt’ painting may 
be directly dependent upon a Rossettian prototype for its most 
characteristic features. In the letter to Hunt of 30 January 1855 
describing Found, Rossetti prefaces his description with the 
following remark: "The subject had been sometime designed 
before you left England [that is, before 16 January 1854, when 
Hunt started off for the Holy Land via Paris and Alexandria] 
and will be thought, by anyone who sees it when (and if) 
finished, to follow in the wake of your ‘Awakened Conscience’, 
but not by yourself, as you know I had long had in view 
subjects taking the same direction as my present one. "!5 
Despite the frequency of Pre-Raphaelite squabbles over 
precedence, and the incontrovertible fact that the terminus 
ante quem for the Awakening Conscience is 1853, the year of the 
earliest dated complete project for Found, it is significant that 
Hunt, who had originally, in the 1905 edition of his 
Pre-Raphaelitism, dated his first thoughts for the Awakening 
Conscience to 1851, revised this date to 1853 in the edition of 
1913.!° But there is more substantial evidence that Rossetti 
provided the pictorial inspiration for the basic conception as 
well as many of the characteristic details of the Awakening 
Conscience: this evidence is Rossetti small pen and ink 
drawing, similar in its moral, if not modern, subject: Hesterna 
Rosa (Fig. 16). This little drawing (which Rossetti reworked as 
a watercolor in 1865),!? although signed and dated in the 
lower left corner "1853," is nevertheless confusingly inscribed 


'* Erika Klüsener has suggested the relationship between Munch's Puberty 
and Hunt's Awakening Conscience, as well as the intermediary of Felicien 
Rops's etching, Le Plus Bel Amour de Don Juan of 1886: “Das erwachende 
Bewusstsein: zur Ikonographie der Malerei des 19. Jahrhunderts," Das 
Münster, XXVIII, 1975, 149-152. 


!5 Cited in Surtees, 1, 28. 
!* Hunt, Liverpool, 1969, 35, No. 27. 


'” There is another version of the drawing of 1853 in pen and sepia in the 
collection of Mrs. Robin Carver, as well as the watercolor, dated 1865, an 
enlarged replica, in the Bancroft Collection, Wilmington Society of Fine 


Arts, Delaware. See Surtees, 1, Nos. 57, 57A and R. 1. 
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16 Hesterna Rosa, 1853. London, Tate Gallery 
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at its foot, “composed — 1850 — drawn, and given to his P. R. 
Brother Frederic G. Stephens — 1853," which suggests an 
earlier origin. It is certainly not a contemporary subject. (The 
drawing was intended as an illustration of Elena’s song from Sir 
Henry Taylor’ play, Philip van Artevelde, the verses of which are 
inscribed at the bottom of the Tate drawing.) Nevertheless, 
Hesterna Rosa proposes the major themes of Hunts fallen- 
woman painting. Like the Awakening Conscience, it demon- 
strates the power of music, an art traditionally associated with 
erotic temptation,!® to awaken conscience by recalling 
childlike innocence, personified by the little girl playing and 
listening to the lute at the left. She is the embodiment of the 
memories of childhood innocence and subsequent "holy 
resolve" aroused by the playing of "Oft in the Stilly Night" in 
Hunt painting. In Hesterna Rosa, too, the conscience- 
stricken woman is, like Hunts, entangled with an uncaring, 
shallow male companion, who, continuing his play, provides a 
foil for her sudden change of heart. The contrast of inside and 
outside, the crowded, body-packed realm of sin opposed to the 
pure realm of nature outside the windows, is present in both 
works, although much further developed in Hunts, as is the 
symbolic significance of animals—the ape in Rossetti’ picture, 
the cat in Hunts. Even the tell-tale symptom of a moral as well 
as physical carelessness in the dropped gloves appears in both 
works. Hesterna Rosa, then, may have been what Rossetti had 
in mind when he alerted Hunt in the beginning of 1855 to 
"subjects long in view" that took the same direction as Found. 

And what of Found itself, or, more specifically, the drawings 


18 For a discussion of the relation of music-making to eroticism in the 
imagery of 17th-century Dutch painting especially, see A. P. de Mirimonde, 
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17 Found, Pen and ink, ca. 1855. Birmingham City 
Museum and Art Gallery 
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18 Study for Found, pen and ink and slight ink-wash, ca. 1856-1861? 
Birmingham City Museum and Art Gallery 


for it of 1853 (Fig. 2) and ca. 1855 (Fig. 17)? These provide us 
with information about Rossetti intentions, of which the 
incompleteness of the painting deprives us. Of course, the 
carefully described brickwork in the oil version, the later 
substitution of Fanny Cornforth for the original model 


"La Musique dans les allégories de l'amour," Gazette des beaux-arts, XVIII, 


1966, 265-290: Lxix, 1967, 319-346. 
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(possibly Annie Miller, Fig. 18),!? and the deliberate change 
in the skirt and smock from chaste, "primitive" restraint to 
emotionally charged Baroque surge, flow, and flutter have a 
significance of their own in the interpretation of the 
imaginative evolution of the theme. Yet in neither the earlier 
nor the later versions do I think that the structure of Found is 
significantly bound to Rossetti* strategies as a poet when 
dealing with the theme of the fallen woman. 

True, Found is related to poetic precedent in some of its 
details, first of all, to that of William Bell Scotts "Rosabell," 
which, during the course of a visit Rossetti made to Newcastle 
during the summer of 1853, Scott evidently re-titled "Mary 
Ann," a name Rossetti felt was more indicative of the humble 
rank of the heroine. "Rosabell," which Rossetti claimed to 
have altered substantially in conjunction with its author, ?? 
may indeed have suggested the general idea of rural innocence 
corrupted by the temptations of the city, the abandoned 
farmer-boy sweetheart, and the cold, isolated outdoor setting 
of Found; but Scott’s poem did not include a meeting of the 
erring woman with her former sweetheart, although Rossetti 
evidently suggested that Scott alter his poem to include this 
incident. Portions of Scotts long narrative poem could even 
more easily be related to themes in Millaiss or Hunts paintings 
of fallen women than to Found. Rather than Found, Rossetti’ 
watercolor of 1857, The Gate of Memory (Fig. 19), depicting a 
prostitute standing under an archway watching a group of 
dancing children who remind her of her own lost innocence, 
must be considered the work most closely related to Scott's 
poem; indeed, the watercolor is an illustration of a specific 
scene described in the poem.?! Nor do I think that there is any 
substantive structural relation between Found and Rossetti’ 
poem on the fallen-woman theme, "Jenny," which was first 
begun in 1847-48 (when it was engagingly awkward, openly 
indebted to Blake, and unabashedly sexy), published in greatly 
modified form in the edition of 1870 of the Poems, and 
reworked as late as the edition of 1881.?? Certain descriptive 
features of the poem do appear in the pictorial work—the 
"long drooping throat" attributed to Jenny (but then again, to 
what Rossetti female would it not be attributed?) and visible in 
the heroine of the painting; the symbolic rose-patterning of 
the fallen womans dress (in the painting, to be sure, not the 


19 For the most detailed information about Annie Miller, mainly in the 
context of her relation to W. Holman Hunt, see Diana Holman-Hunt, My 
Grandfather, His Wives and Loves, London, 1969. The precise date of the 
substitution of Fanny Cornforth for the original model of the woman in 
Found is uncertain. Paul Franklin Baum, for instance, in his introduction to 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti's Letters to Fanny Cornforth (Baltimore, 1940, 3-7), 
tends to support Fanny’ own contention that she and Rossetti met in 1856, 
that she went to his studio the day after their meeting, and, in what are 
purported to be her own words, “he put my head against the wall and drew it 
for the head in the calf picture" (p. 4), although Baum admits certain 
inconsistencies in this account. Surtees, however, would seem to argue for 
the substitution of the Cornforth head in ca. 1859-1861 (see Nos. 64M and 
64N), although the date in the catalogue Dante Gabriel Rossetti: Painter and 
Poet, Royal Academy of Arts, London, 1973, for the Birmingham study for 
the head of the woman modelled by Cornforth (No. 82) is given as ca. 
1855-1861. Oswald Doughty (Dante Gabriel Rossetti: A Victorian Romantic, 
New Haven, 1949, 251) maintains that "of the two dates, 1856 and 1859, 
that Fanny herself gave in her two mutually contradictory accounts of her 
first meeting with Rossetti one is demonstrably a little late," but he does not 
postulate an exact date for the studies based on Cornforth or the 
substitution of her head in the oil version of Found. 





19 The Gate of Memory, watercolor, 1857, repainted 1864. Mrs. Janet 
Camp Troxell 


earlier drawings); the early wagon, and the London sparrows 
(which would, in the drawing, appear to be engaged in 
nest-building rather than merely "clamouring," as in the 
poem). Despite these parallels, however, “Jenny” is remarkably 
different, both literally and figuratively, from its supposed 
visual equivalent, Found.?? What is lacking in the painting is 
the complexity of attitude, as well as the multiplicity of 
viewpoints of the poem: the latter was severely criticized by 
Ruskin when Rossetti showed him "Jenny" in 1859;?* the 


20 [n a letter to his mother of 1 July 1853; Oswald Doughty and John Robert 
Wahl, eds., Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Oxford, 1965, 1, 147, No. 116. 
Scott later changed the title back to its original one (Autobiographical Notes, 
I, 135ff.). 


21 See William Bell Scott, *Rosabell," Pt. 13, Il. 16-42 in Autobiographical 
Notes, f; 149-50. 


22 The manuscript of the early draft of “Jenny,” of 1847-48 is in the 
collection of the Delaware Art Museum. Rossetti evidently revised and 
enlarged the poem upon meeting Fanny Cornforth (David Sonstroem, 
Rossetti and the Fair Lady, Middletown, Conn., 1970, 64). William Clyde 
De Vane (“The Harlot and the Thoughtful Young Man,” Studies in Philology, 
XXIX, 1932, 468) asserts that Rossetti kept the poem beside him for 
twenty-three years, writing and rewriting. 

23 For a perceptive analysis of the use of similar iconographic details in 
“Jenny” and Found, see Susan Ball Bandelin, "'Allegorizing on One's Own 
Hook': Works Before 1863," Dante Gabriel Rossetti and the Double Work of 
Art, exh. cat., Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven, 1976, 44—45. 

24 Ruskin: Rossetti: Preraphaelitism: Papers 1854 to 1862, ed. William M. 
Rossetti, London, 1899, 234. The letter in which Ruskin criticizes "Jenny" 
is dated ca. 1859 by Sonstroem, n. 1, p. 231. 


poem’ complexity was created by the mediation of the theme 
of the fallen woman through the consciousness of the young 
male narrator. If the poem "Jenny" may be said to be "about" 
any one thing, it is less about the fate of a young prostitute— 
who, in the poem, never encounters her childhood 
sweetheart—than about the inner life of the sophisticated 
young narrator, certainly identifiable with the poet himself, 
and his meditations upon sex, sin, men and women, the 
paradoxical contrast between the "good" woman and the "bad 
one," the nature of time and the nature of atonement. Indeed, 
so subjective, even egocentric, is the poem that at the critical 
point the actual Jenny fades from view, becoming in rapid 
succession a “cipher of man’ changeless sum of lust,” a riddle, 
and, finally and most daringly, a stimulus for a simile in which 
lust is likened to “a toad within a stone.”?5 The striking 
freedom of association, compounded equally of psychological 
flow and sharp disjunctions of tone and mood, the shifts of 
distance and vantage point, the ambivalence of the attitude, 
compounded of compassion and condescension (strategies at 
least partly inspired by Browning, whom Rossetti still greatly 
admired at the time)?9—all these are completely foreign to the 
painting. So is the crucial sense of being within the flexible 
space of an individual subjectivity—a possibility, after all, not 
completely unavailable to painting—instead of being situated 
at a fixed distance from an external event, which is the spatial 
assumption of Found. And certainly, if we compare Found with 
the later sonnet in which, we may speculate, Rossetti 
attempted to articulate more fully the implications of the 
painting he was never able to finish, we find that, on the 
contrary, Rossetti has chosen to simplify and exclude much 
that is suggested by the painting. Further, by emphasizing the 
contrast between light and dark as a moral metaphor of despair 
he makes the sonnet sound far more forceful and unequivocal 
in its pessimism than the picture for which it exists as a kind of 
late-life gloss. In cutting off the fallen woman from possible 
redemption, the final line, "Leave me—I do not know you—go 
away," is absolute in a way that the painting is not, with its 
brightening dawn suggesting "peace with forgiveness. . .," to 
borrow the words of E G. Stephens.?* 

In short, I do not believe that Rossetti's poems on the fallen 
woman and the visual imagery of Found exhibit any of those 
essential structural analogies that, for example, Roman 
Jakobson has demonstrated to exist in related verse and 
pictures in the case of three other poet painters, Blake, the 
Douanier Rousseau, and Paul Klee.?? In Found, on the 
contrary, Rossetti, like most other painters of the nineteenth 
century and before, attempted to body forth moral meaning 
and personal feeling, to create a structure of space rich in 
significance and implicit temporality, by means of the most 
effective visual signifiers possible—in pictorial not in poetic 
language, in short. To achieve this end he turned to suitable 


25 “Jenny” in Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Poems, ed. Oswald Doughty, London, 
1957, 63-72, especially ll. 276-297 [I have been unable to obtain the 1911 
edition of Rossetti's Works edited by William M. Rossetti]. 


26 De Vane, Studies in Philology, 468-69. 
?7 Rossetti, Poems, 258. 


28 E G. Stephens, The Portfolio, May 1894, 38. 
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pictorial precedents and to the direct study of nature, a 
practice strongly recommended by Ruskin, whose opinion 
certainly counted for something with Rossetti at the time, and 
one followed assiduously by his fellow Pre-Raphaelites, 
especially during the early fifties. Although such scrupulous 
realism is not usual in Rossetti's oeuvre, in the case of Found he 
took the view of Blackfriars’ Bridge from his own window at 
Chatham Place; struggled with the brick wall—brick by 
brick—at Chiswick; and painted the calf and cart, “like 
Albert Dürer, hair by hair," as Ford Madox Brown impatiently 
remarked, while staying with the Browns at Finchley in 1854, a 
prolonged bout of painting that strained the friendship almost 
to the breaking point.?? 

If Found is full of messages, stuffed with narrative implica- 
tions, it is no more so than innumerable other paintings of its 
time and place. Even the inscription of a pointed biblical text 
on the completed drawing, which might suggest an essential 
connection between words and picture— "1 remember 
thee;/The kindness of thy youth, the love of thy 
betrothal"—is by no means unique to the poet Rossetti; Hunt, 
for example, whose major literary achievement is the 
voluminous and certainly far from poetic Pre-Raphaelitism and 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, inscribed the Awakening 
Conscience with a similarly apposite biblical tag on the 
frame.?! Indeed, with respect to the structure of Found, one 
might say that Rossetti is less constrained by poetry, or by his 
conception of the poetic or the "musical"—i.e., the 
decorative—than he is in most of his other pictorial works. 

As is true of so many other nineteenth-century paintings, 
perspective, or more specifically, the pictorial suggestion of 
deep space, is deployed to suggest moral and temporal factors 
impossible to convey more literally on the static, two- 
dimensional surface of the canvas. In a manner analogous, 
although in no way similar, to that in which Couture suggests 
a morally purer past by means of a perspective vista in his 
Romans of the Decadence of 1847 or Goya the via crucis-like 
progression from the everyday to the horrific by the deeply 
shadowed perspective in his Execution of the Madrilefios, so 
Rossetti has deployed the turning vista of Blackfriars’ Bridge to 
suggest the past and the future, the moral meaning and the 
painful consequences of falling in the feminine. Spatial 
divisions are the meaningful indexes of moral and spiritual 
temperature throughout (Fig. 2): the churchyard wall, 
separating upright from fallen; the bollard, separating 
purity—the symbolic, sacrificial white calf—from corruption; 
the geometric blocks of the pavement separating the 
spiritually problematic group in the foreground from the 
simple, old irregularities of the cobblestones in the middle 
distance, a separation emphasized by the prominence of the 
bollard—a threatening boundary, suggestive of both phallus 
and gravestone in its conformation; the sharp orthogonal 


29 Roman Jakobson, “On the Verbal Art of William Blake and Other 
Poet-Painters,” Linguistic Inquiry, 1, 1970, 3-23. 

30 Surtees, 1, 27, No. 64. 

31 William Holman Hunt, Liverpool, 1969, 35, No. 27. The further 


Scriptural passages in the R. A. Catalogue of 1854, however, were later 
disclaimed by Hunt, as Allen Staley kindly informed me. 
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20 Vassily Gregorievitch Perov, study of A 
Woman Throwing Herself into the Moscow River, 
pencil. Moscow, Tretyakov Gallery 


border dividing pavement from gutter, to which falling is 
materially related; the bars of the graveyard, separating death 
from life, yet suggesting the immanence of mortality, just as 
the mesh of the white calf's net suggests that life is enmeshed 
by death, that innocence is doomed to destruction. Perhaps 
most important of all is the bridge dividing city from country, 
virginal past from fallen present—the bridge whose signifi- 
cance is further heightened, not in the unfinished painting, 
but in the complete drawings, by the moving presence of an 
isolated, anonymous female figure. The figure on the bridge is 
an emblem too of the future alienation of the fallen woman 
that carries an implication of contemplated suicide: the little 
figure seems to be walking close to the stairway leading down 
to the river, and would produce ominous reverberations in 
viewers familiar with the precedents of Hood and Watts. 
Coincidentally, the Russian painter, Vassily Grigorievitch 
Perov, creator of The Drowned Girl of 1867, actually executed a 
study of a Young Woman Throwing Herself into the Moscow River 
(Fig. 20), of about the same date, a work that seems a 
fulfillment of the suggestion offered by Rossettis painting; and 
Rossetti himself dealt with the theme of the betrayed woman 
who commits suicide by throwing herself and her baby into the 
river in a poem of 1871, “The River's Record. "3? 

In quite idiosyncratic ways, Rossetti has called on past 


?? “The River's Record," written in 1871, was published under the title 
"Down Stream" in the 1881 edition of the Poems. See Doughty, 1949, 478. 





21 William Hogarth, The Harlot's Progress, engraving, 1732, pl. 1 


pictorial precedent in envisioning his modern subject, 
precedents that he radically alters to his purposes, or in the 
case of the central illumination offered by Hogarth's Harlot's 
Progress (Fig. 21), that were inevitably altered by the pressures 
of nineteenth-century compassion, sentimentality, and doubts 
about the inevitable workings of natural law—in short, by the 
basic assumptions of nineteenth-century ideology itself. In 
Found, Rossetti has compressed the narrative sequence of 
Hogarth's serial morality—the "progress"—into a single 
pregnant image, substituting evocative spatial expansion for 
brisk narrative sequentiality, or, in other words, suggestive 
depth for explicit succession in time. And he has substituted a 
reduced range of symbolic reference for Hogarth's burgeoning 
richness of descriptive detail. The rural origins of the harlot, 
for example, specified in Hogarth by her arrival on the 
stagecoach in the first plate of the series, is simply suggested in 
Rossetti by the calf and the bridge, as well as by the country 
dress of her would-be rescuer. The inevitable downfall and 
death of the harlot, spelled out with considerable circumstan- 
tial detail and social concreteness, stage by stage in Hogarth's 
work, is simply implied in Rossetti's, by the pose, the 
expression of shame, or even anguish in the head in the oil 
version (modelled by Fanny Cornforth in a bit of “ironic 
typecasting"),?? the woman on the bridge, and, most 


13 Susan Casteras, “The Double Vision in Portraiture,” Rossetti, New 
Haven, 1976, 13. 





23 Jean-Auguste-Dominique Ingres, Roger Rescuing Angelica, 1819. Paris, Louvre 


explicitly, by the graveyard, which in the earlier drawing 
reveals a tombstone in the corner with the inscription, just 
legible, “There is joy . . . the Angels in he . . . one sinner 
that uuu 


Hogarth’s moral, perhaps softens the sense of spiritual as well 


a message of faint hope that, contradicting 


as physical death suggested by the graveyard itself. Even the 
precedent for symbolic animals is found in Hogarth, although 
with the typical difference that it is the silly goose, the 
lecherous monkey, and the sensual cat that are depicted, 
rather than the innocent and pathetic netted calf. 

For the specific setting of two large foreground figures against 
a city vista with a bridge in the background, Rossetti probably 
turned to the entirely appropriate Pre-Raphaelite precedent of 
Jan van Eyck, whose Madonna and the Chancellor Rolin he had 
admired when he had visited Paris with Hunt in 1849,34 and 
which probably served again as an inspiration for his 
illustration of Saint Cecilia and the Angel for "The Palace of 
Art" in the Moxon Tennyson of 1857 (Fig. 23).35 

For the two foreground figures of Found he turned, perhaps 
unconsciously, to a very different pictorial source from the 
same European trip of 1849: Ingres’s Roger Rescuing Angelica of 
1819 (Fig. 22), then in the Musée du Luxembourg. The 
painting had impressed him sufficiently that he sent home two 
sonnets about it—“Last Visit to the Luxembourg"— in a letter 


34 D. G. Rossetti, letter to William Michael Rossetti, 1849, Letters, 1, 64, 
No. 47. 

35 The drawing for the illustration, now in the Birmingham City Museum 
and Art Gallery, is published by Surtees, 1, No. 83 and 11, pl. 108. 

36 D. G. Rossetti, Letters, 1, 74, No. 49. 

37 Rossetti interest in Ingres continued, or revived, in two pencil studies 


for The Question of 1875, a subject clearly inspired by Ingres’s Oedipus and the 
Sphinx, which Rossetti may have seen in the Exposition Universelle of 1855 





22 Saint Cecilia, pen and brown ink, 1856-57. 
Birmingham City Museum and Art Gallery 


to his brother;?* the sonnets on Ingres's Roger Rescuing Angelica 
were later published in the Germ and reprinted in the Poems of 
1870.?" Ingres’s painting seems almost calculated to satisfy the 
contradictory urges of chivalrous purity and sexual lust 
burning in the breast of the young artist: it provides rich food 
for erotic fantasy. The poems Rossetti dedicated to it seem, to 
modern understanding anyway, unequivocal in their sensual 
relish of Ingres's titillating vision. The impulse behind the 
imagery is clear: sex is the tenor of every metaphoric 
expression in the sonnets, from “the spear's lithe stem" to the 
beast whose "evil length of body chafes at halt," contrasted 
with the passive but succulent offering of fettered nakedness, 
"flesh which has the colour of fine pearl," “with loose 
hair/And throat let back and heartsick trail of limb," ?5 a 
description that is not far from the pose of the heroine of 
Found herself. One might say that, from one point of view, 
Found is a metamorphozed Roger Rescuing Angelica in modern 
dress, although the outcome is certainly more equivocal. Yet in 
the earlier versions, where the fallen woman is less flashy, 
sensual, and fancily attired, the abortive outcome of the 
drover's chivalrous and compassionate gesture is not as clearly 
articulated as it becomes in the final version, where the 
conflict between the two is heightened and active; and of 
course the impossibility of the harlot's being saved is made 


in Paris. For the connection between these late drawings, and Ingres's work, 
see Carl A. Peterson, "Rossetti and the Sphinx," Apollo, LXxxv, 1967, 
48—53. 

'5 The lines are cited from the 1849 version of the sonnets on “Roger 
Rescuing Angelica" (see note 36 above). For the version included in the 
1870 edition of the Poems and there entitled "For 'Ruggiero and Angelica' by 
Ingres,” see Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Poems, 1957, 138-39. 
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clear in the later sonnet “Found.” Different though Found may 
be in many ways from Roger Rescuing Angelica, in both, 
desirable young women are prisoners of sex—one is a real 
prisoner of a metaphorical monster sex; the other a metaphor- 
ical prisoner of real sexual enslavement. Ultimately, it is the 
fallen woman's heart rather than merely her body that is 
"locked" in Rossetti's final reinterpretation of the theme in the 
sonnet "Found," and for this sort of imprisonment there would 
seem to be no possible rescue in the form of man's good will or 
chivalric impulse. In a sense, Found is finally seen as a sort of 
dark Annunciation, a perverse revision of Ecce Ancilla Domini! 
(Fig. 24)—there also a cowering female is set in opposition to 
a towering male figure—but here, the fallen woman refuses to 
"know" the messehger and sends him away instead of receiving 
glad tidings. 

Found, then, is a palimpsest of motifs and motivations: it 
exists as an image that evolved over time, and it is possible that 
Rossetti's own interpretations of it were multiple. Certainly, 
on one level, Rossetti meant to imply that salvation for the 
fallen woman could take place only in distant biblical times, 
through the intervention of Christ, and that no possibility of 
redemption is possible for the modern prostitute. This 
interpretation is certainly suggested by a comparison of Found 
and its accompanying sonnet with the sonnet and drawing of 
Mary Magdalene at the Door of Simon the Pharisee of 1848.?? 
Such an attitude was morally convenient for Rossetti, as it was 
for many men of his time, in that it exempts actual human 
beings, mere sensual men, from any responsibility in the 
situation: falling in the feminine is considered a metaphysical 
absolute rather than a social and ethical issue that might be 
dealt with and changed by means of human effort and action. 
The term “fallen” is not reversible; the attitude producing it 
ends as helpless pity or contempt; at best, as the protectiveness 
of a superior being for an inferior one. Yet, on another level, it 
would be a mistake to read the fallen woman in this painting 
simply as an emblem of Rossetti's attitude toward women: on a 
deeper level, perhaps, it also reflects his attitude toward 
himself. Seen at the end of his life, Found may be understood 
as a paradigm of Rossetti's own conflict-ridden existence, 
beginning with an idea of himself as the “preux chevalier" 
dedicated to rescue and the highest sort of artistic achieve- 
ment, the most ideal way of life, and ending with despair and 
disillusion. In this light, the fallen "fair woman" might be 
considered not merely Jenny or Rosabell or Annie Miller or 
Fanny Cornforth, but an aspect of the artist himself—his 
anima, a subject he depicted in a drawing of 1880 flying 
triumphantly with her fourteen-stringed harp,*° here fallen 
and drooping. 

If a woman has indeed figured as "Rossetti's icon for the 
artistic soul in the act of creation, "^! then the figure of a 
woman could also be an image of his despair, his sense of the 


39 See Bandelin, Rossetti, New Haven, 1976, 45-47. 

40 For a related drawing, The Sonnet of 1880, and its accompanying sonnet, 
see Rossetti, New Haven, 1976, 103 and No. 55. For a discussion of the lost 
drawing portraying a winged female figure labelled "Anima" of 1880, see 
Jane Bayard, “ ‘Lustral Rites and Dire Portents': Works from 1872 to 1882," 
ibid., 95. 

41 Bayard, Rossetti, New Haven, 1976, 97. 





24 Ecce Ancilla Domini! (The Annunciation), 1850. London, Tate 
Gallery 


self—more specifically, the creative self—shut off from the 
possibility of help or redemption. Indeed, his attitude toward 
his own work was strangely ambiguous, especially toward his 
painting, which he tended to look down on in comparison 
with his poetry. “. . . I wish one could live by writing poetry. 
| think I'd see painting d—d if one could,” he wrote to Ford 
Madox Brown in 1871.4? Later in life, Rossetti had increasing 
recourse to "replicas" to raise money quickly; increasingly, he 
lost respect for his art, referring to The Blessed Damozel, once 
the very symbol of his moral and erotic idealism, as the 
"Blasted Damdozel,” the “Blowed Damozel," or even more 
crudely, as the “Bdy Dam.’’43 In a letter to Frederic James 


42 31 August 1871. Letters, 111, 906, No. 1158. 


33 “Leyland was here today and seems likely to buy the Blasted Damdozel 
. . «5 letter to Frederic James Shields, 30 January 1881, Letters, tv, 1842, No. 
2401. The reference to the "Blowed Damozel" appears in a letter to Ford 
Madox Brown of May 1873. (Letters, 111, 1166, No. 1335.) For a discussion of 
Rossetti s artistic demoralizaton and reference to "Bdy Dam,” see Doughty, 


1949, 607-08. 


Shields of 1869, he declares that he has now begun to rate his 
poetry above his painting, describing it as the art “in which I 
have done no pot-boiling at any rate. So,” he continues, “I am 
grateful to that art and nourish against the other that base 
grudge which we bear against those whom we have treated 
shabbily.”44 Rossetti had treated Found shabbily indeed, 
complaining about it, boasting of the new patrons he had 
seduced into making down-payments for it, never completing 
it: indeed, his attitude toward the painting began to resemble 
the attitude that he might have had toward an ill-treated 
woman. The painting of the fallen woman can almost be seen 
as a synecdoche of Rossetti's disillusion with painting and with 
himself as a painter. Rossetti made explicit the analogy 
between an artist and a prostitute in a letter to Ford Madox 
Brown of 1873: "I have often said that to be an artist is just the 
same thing as to be a whore, as far as dependence on the 
whims and fancies of individuals is concerned.”45 

Not only, then, might Rossetti in later years feel deep sexual 
conflict and guilt, feel himself to be in some way "fallen": he 
was an exemplary "homme de mauvaise foi" in Sartrean terms, 
as a nineteenth-century man of strong sensuality who at the 
same time believed fervently in some kind of ideal of goodness 
but could rarely bring himself to act upon this belief. But he 
also might feel identified with the image of the fallen woman 
in Found in still another way. To return to the verbal analysis 
with which this discussion opened, “to prostitute oneself," like 
"to fall" is also an irreversible verbal form: for a man to 
prostitute himself means not to sell sex for money, as it does in 
the case of a woman, but rather—the fate worse than death in 
the masculine, for the artist above all—to debase ones art for 
money, to sell one's talent, to "sell out," in short. Surely this 
sense of moral failure, of "selling out," or perhaps of 
"overselling" hangs over the troubled history of Found and at 
least in part accounts for its unfinished state. Although 
Rossetti claimed in a letter of 1881 that the "eternal Found 
picture is really getting done:—the figures close upon 
finish. . . ," it passed unfinished into the possession of 
William Graham after the artist's death, whereupon Burne- 
Jones and possibly Dunn did further work on it.*® Sick, 
suffering, and miserable, in 1881 Rossetti seems to have sensed 
the nothingness lying in wait beyond the palace of art, behind 
the dreams of love and creation, and he turned backward to 
memory, still undecided: "Is Memory most of miseries 
miserable, or the one flower of ease in bitterest hell?" he 
asked.47 His answer, the painting Mnemosyne (Bancroft 
Collection, Delaware Art Museum), fails to answer the 
question, but simply replies with another kind of mystery. In a 
sense, Found should be considered less a key to Rossetti's 
ultimate feelings about sex, women, salvation, or the self than 
as evidence of the deep-seated conflicts and contradictions he 
experienced about all of them: it should perhaps be judged less 
as a work of art than as a document of unfulfilled aspirations. 


Vassar College 


44 Letter to Frederic James Shields, 27 August 1869, Letters, 11, 729, No. 
862. The same thought is expressed in a letter to Thomas Gordon Hake of 
21 April 1870: *. . . The bread-and-cheese question has led to a good deal of 
my painting being pot-boiling and no more—whereas my verse, being 


nonprofitable, has remained (as much as I have found time for) 
unprostituted" (Letters, 11, 850, No. 992). 
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GEORGE M. A. HANFMANN and JANE C. WALDBAUM, A Survey of 
Sardis and the Major Monuments Outside the City Walls 
(Archaeological Exploration of Sardis Reports, 1), Cambridge, 
Mass., and London, Harvard University Press, 1975. Pp. x + 
206; 436 figs. $32.50 


The new excavations at Sardis, which started in 1958, owe their 
inspiration and guidance to George M. A. Hanfmann, whose studies 
of Lydia and Lydian culture had led him to special appreciation of the 
problems left unsolved at Sardis by the expedition of Howard Crosby 
Butler in 1910-14. Sardis, as the capital of Lydia and a famous city 
throughout the classical and Byzantine era, indeed ranks among the 
major archaeological sites of Anatolia, a potential source of basic 
cultural and historical information from the Bronze Age to its decline 
in the 15th century. 

The new program of excavations was co-sponsored by the Fogg 
Museum of Harvard University, Cornell University, the Corning 
Museum of Glass, and the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
and was put into effect by an extensive staff of collaborators, the most 
prominent among whom was A. Henry Detweiler, Associate Director 
until 1970. The cooperative effort from the start was characteristic of 
the new excavations; it is also demonstrated in this first volume of the 
Reports co-authored by G. M. A. Hanfmann and Jane C. Waldbaum 
and containing contributions by David van Zanten, Stuart L. Carter, 
Clive Foss, Ruth S. Thomas, Kenneth J. Frazer, and Crawford H. 
Greenewalt, Jr. Interpretations and observations by individual staff 
members are quoted passim in this volume. 

A separate series of Monographs started appearing in 1971, devoted 
to special categories of evidence. The Reports will present the results 
of the excavations of the first phase of the new Sardis campaigns, in 
this instance covering the years 1958-1973. 

Report 1 appropriately starts with a chapter devoted to the history 
and vicissitudes of the site of Sardis, which never faded into complete 
oblivion. Apart from ancient clandestine digging, especially in the 
tumulus cemetery of Bintepe, north of the Hermus river, excavations 
began in the 1850's when the Prussian consul in Smyrna, H. 
Spiegelthal, investigated the mound of Alyattes. The British Consul 
George Dennis worked at the site in 1882. Schliemann expressed a 
desire to excavate Sardis. The major work by Howard Crosby Butler 
was the beginning of serious investigations of the site, concentrated 
on the Temple of Artemis and to a lesser extent on the city proper 
and its cemeteries. This Report pays due tribute to its predecessors and 
refers to the previous studies throughout (the Sardis series by H. C. 
Butler, et al., published 1922-1932), often analyzing, correcting, and 
supplementing the earlier publication. 

The opening chapter of Report 1 will also remain very useful for its 
outline of the historical sequence and the periods represented in the 
excavations of 1958-1973 (in the city, the Bintepe region, and the 
prehistoric site on the Gygean Lake), for the technical discussion of 
grid and level systems used, and for the sector index of excavated 
areas with references to preliminary publications. 

The general point of view is maintained in the discussion, 
"Regional Setting and Urban Development” (pp. 17-34). The natural 
resources of the area are listed: basic agricultural wealth and access to 
such special resources as nearby marble quarries, gold from the 
Pactolus stream, iron from the Magnesia region, and other metals 
from the Tmolus mountains. The wealth and luxuries of the Lydians 
developed in a naturally privileged environment, with good 
connections via ancient trade routes. How the Lydian city grew is not 
yet clear at this stage of reporting (pp. 28-29, fig. 7), but the new 
phase of Sardis excavations in progress is making determined efforts to 
clarify this problem. At all stages of history, the fortified acropolis on 
a spur of the Tmolus mountain dominated the site and the plain, 


with the lower town extending along the banks of the Pactolus river 
and along the major east-west road in the Hermus valley. The houses 
in the lower town of the 6th century B.c. were of mud-brick and 
reeds, and burned fiercely in the Ionian destruction of 499 s.c. 
(Herodotus v. 101). The development of the Hellenistic town can be 
reconstructed to some extent by a combination of evidence. The 
destruction wrought by Antiochus III when he besieged the citadel in 
213 B.C. led to a shift of the town away from the Pactolus (p. 30), but 
no major Hellenistic buildings have been excavated so far. A violent 
earthquake in A.D. 17 forced a major remodeling of the size, an “urban 
renewal" on a grand scale (p. 31). The Roman and late antique era of 
Sardis, from A.D. 17 to 616, is the best known architecturally and 
epigraphically. The splendor of one of its public buildings is revived in 
the rebuilt Marble Court of the Baths-Gymnasium complex in the 
northwest part of the city; the excavation of the early Byzantine 
"House of Bronzes" and the row of 29 early Byzantine shops provided 
architectural as well as economic evidence. 

Medieval Sardis, after an assault by the Sassanians in 616, changed 
its character to that of a number of small open settlemen:s and a tight 
cluster of houses in the rebuilt castle. After the Ottoman takeover, 
the castle was abandoned and Sardis survived as a village and market 
center, but it gradually shrank in importance. 

For archaeological substance of Sardis, this volume first presents a 
detailed chapter on the city walls (pp. 35-52). Although the 
acropolis was fortified by the Lydian kings, the lower city probably did 
not receive the protection of walls until the Hellenistic period. The 
existing remains date to the late 3rd and early 4th centuries of our era 
and are built of mortared rubble. The Byzantine city wall has been 
traced for over four kilometers (fig. 11); one section, studied in detail 
for construction and stratification, is carefully described, as are four 
towers, the southwest gate, and the Pactolus bridge. 

Chapters 4—8 turn to the precinct of Artemis, the temple, altars, 
and adjoining areas. Here the new investigations are directed to a 
careful re-examination of Butler5 results, with special attention to the 
problem of the original date of the sanctuary. After new soundings 
and detailed study of the stratigraphic and structural evidence, 
Hanfmann concludes that there was no Archaic temple at the site 
and that the earliest altar was built in the late 6th century B.c. The 
Temple of Kubebe, burnt by the Ionians in 499 B.C., remains to be 
discovered. 

The account of the architectural and stratigraphic investigations is 
scrupulous in the presentation of facts and dissenting opinions, 
including those of G. Gruben and the expedition architect and 
co-author of the relevant chapters, Kenneth J. Frazer (pp. 75-76). 
The assignment of the excavators was difficult because of the repeated 
remodelings, plundering, and previous official excavation of the 
temple area; yet a number of new observations have allowed a 
consensus on the Hellenistic date of the two-cella temple, with the 
opening of an east door assigned to ca. 200 B.c. The base in the east 
cella was restudied stone by stone; it was also built ca. 200 B.c., partly 
of re-used blocks, which Frazer interprets as part of an earlier naiskos. 

The “Lydian altar" west of the temple has two phases. The early 
Persian phase is determined partly through study of the clamping 
system of the core masonry (pp. 92-94); no evidence of conflagration 
came to light, so a date after 499 p.c. is probable. The second phase is 
difficult to date and reconstruct in its relationship to the marble steps 
of the temple. All in all, the Artemis Temple still remains as a project 
on the program of the Sardis excavators, who in the first phase of 
their enterprise did not have the means and time for a major 
re-excavation and clearing of the temple (p. 76). But the lack of 
Archaic Lydian remains has been verified. 

Lydian material of the 7th and 6th centuries B.C. was found in a 
small trench in the wadi northeast of the Artemis precinct; a trial 
excavation in 1969 exposed parts of domestic units with pottery in 
situ, Lydian as well as imported east Greek wares (pp. 299—319), in an 
area where Butler had also reached Lydian levels. The existence and 
accessibility of stratified Lydian habitation quarters are proved for this 
area. 

The volume concludes with an account of the Roman building CG 
to the northeast of the Byzantine city walls (pp. 129—166). Instead of 
a Roman city gate, as Butler thought, new (partial) excavations 


revealed the building to be a large Roman bath (comparable to baths 
at Hierapolis and Miletus), the structural and decorative features of 
which are analyzed. 

The documentation and illustration of this volume have been 
carefully prepared. Numerous plans, maps, sections, and elevations 
are supplied and systematically tied to the text; photographs are also 
amply provided for general views, architectural details, and individual 
finds. There is a bibliography and a concordance of finds. The layout 
is clear, allowing the reader to separate background material, 
excavation report, and conclusions with ease. The enormous 
undertaking of the Sardis excavators is well on its way towards a 
permanent record that will offer archaeologists all they need for study, 
analysis, and debate, and that will give peace of mind to the 
excavators of Sardis as they move on to new problems with the 
current phase it. George Hanfmann, who guided his team at Sardis 
through preparation, excavations, discussion seminars, and 
publication, and who gives full recognition to the individual 
co-workers, deserves our warm thanks and admiration. 

MACHTELD J. MELLINK 
Bryn Mawr College 


E. LANGLOTZ, Studien zur nordostgriechischen Kunst, Mainz, 
Philipp von Zabern, 1975. Pp. 206; 70 pls. DM. 135 


In this widesweeping volume Langlotz brings a lifetime of devoted 
study of Classical archaeology to bear on a number of salient esthetic 
problems posed by the cities of northeast Greece. His principal 
objective is to identify centers of artistic production in the area 
between Smyrna and Kyzikos, which encompasses the Aeolic 
dodekapolis and the cities of the Troad, and to attribute works of art 
to these centers. Chronologically, the book is largely confined to the 
6th century, but it dips from time to time into the transitional and 
Classical periods. The arguments are seriously hampered by the 
chanciness of the finds, by the accidents of survival, by lack of 
publication, and by the absence on many sites of systematic 
excavation; the author is at pains to emphasize these difficulties and 
he concludes by offering only tentative outlines and by asking 
questions. Yet the problems are presented forcefully, the cases are 
argued vigorously, and Langlotz ranges magisterially over many bodies 
of information: 6th- and 5th-century sculpture and painting; bronzes, 
terracottas, and ivories; numismatics, epigraphy, political history, 
economic history, the history of religion, social history, and historical 
geography. 

The starting point is again Phokaia, and the author returns to the 
thesis he first articulated some years ago,! to the effect that Phokaia 
was a cultural leader in the 6th-century Greek world, an artistic 
center from which other cities took the lead, and which through 
colonial foundations in France (Massilia), Corsica (Alalia), Italy 
(Velia) and Spain (Emporion) played a significant role in artistic 
progress in the West. In developing this thesis, Langlotz concentrates 
on an analysis, first, of the treasuries at Delphi and, second, of the 
major pieces of Archaic and transitional sculpture recovered in the 
area between Smyrna and Kyzikos, attempting to isolate geo- 
graphically definable workshops and following the methodology he 
used already some fifty years ago.? The existence of workshops in the 
6th century, and of apprentices trained in them, is axiomatic; it is 
equally axiomatic that a workshop indicates the existence of a strong 


! E. Langlotz, Die kulturelle und künstlerische Hellenisierung der Küsten des 
Mittelmeeres durch die Stadt Phokaia, Cologne-Opladen, 1966. 


? E. Langlotz, Die frühgriechischen Bildhauerschulen, Nuremberg, 1927. 


3 H. Payne, Necrocorinthia, Oxford, 1931; idem, Protokorinthische 
Vasenmalerei, Berlin, 1933. 


4 J. Ducat, "L'Archaisme à la recherche de points de repère chronologiques,” 
Bulletin de correspondance héllenique, LXXXVI, 1962, 165—182. 
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artistic tradition characterized by stylistic, technological, and 
ideological unity, a tradition that consciously perpetuates the same 
approaches to the same problems. Common sense dictates that a 
workshop would exist for a considerable span of years and have a 
geographical center. Given the pronounced stylistic currents in 
action in the 6th century, workshops can certainly be identified; 
whether the kind of precision that Langlotz advocates is possible 
remains another question, especially in view of the amount of 
evidence available. Yet another question must focus on some of the 
methods of investigation that the author pursues. 

The book consists of a collection of essays and short papers 
addressing specific problems, all linked to the common purpose of 
substantiating the existence and stylistic character of workshops in 
northeast Greece. These essays collect all the latest bibliographic 
materials and incorporate as much evidence as is available from the 
recent excavations at Bayrakli, Candarli, Erythrai, and elsewhere. 
Twenty-three of the 26 essays deal with sculpture in stone, bronze, 
and terracotta; a longer paper on coins introduces the series, another 
longer paper on painted pottery stands at the end, and one essay is 
devoted to chronology. There are a lengthy introduction and brief 
concluding remarks. 

The essay addressing problems of absolute dating is critical of 
Payne dating of Corinthian pottery? and it points to Ducats more 
recent preference for a lower dating of the transition from Early to 
Middle Corinthian.4 The traditional chronology was built on the 
assumption that Thucydides and Eusebius gave accurate dates for the 
foundation of the colonies in the west, and that these cities 
(Syracuse, Megara Hyblaia, Gela, and Selinus) had yielded 
Corinthian pottery from the earliest levels of occupation. It might be 
helpful to take a more flexible view of the problem, as R. M. Cook 
has already outlined.5 Although the author may be right to reduce 
Buschors5 date for the statue of Aiakes on Samos (ca. 540) and to 
underscore the value of the epigraphic context, he is probably wrong 
to state flatly that Sardis was destroyed in 546 by Kyros; this problem 
is a famous historical crux depending on interpretations of the Greek 
sources on the one hand, and of Near Eastern materials on the other, 
and the actual date is a matter for discussion." The numismatic essay 
places heavy emphasis on coin types as documents of artistic style 
with characteristics recognizable in the details of profile heads and so 
forth. Phokaia is presented as a regional leader in the development of 
numismatic art, whose coin types have a distinct influence on those 
of Chios, Knidos, Lesbos, and Lampsakos; at the same time there is 
an attempt to establish that Phokaia, standing at the mouth of the 
Hermos and linking the Aegean with the upland Anatolian plateau, 
was a regional center for trade. 

The discussion turns to a consideration of the treasuries at Delphi. 
Few scholars will dispute the dependence of the Treasury of Massilia, 
with its palm capitals and distinctive architectural decoration, on 
traditional Aeolic forms. Given the formal similarities of architec- 
tural ornaments (bands of egg and dart, lesbian leaf, lotus and 
palmette, and profiles of spira and anta) between the Treasuries of 
Massilia and Siphnos, many students will agree on a date of ca. 500 
for the Treasury of Massilia, and some might suggest that the masons 
were among those who went into self-exile from Phokaia following 
the Persian conquest. The sculptures from the Treasury are 
fragmentary, but Langlotz detects two styles at work in the frieze, one 
of which he compares to that of the master of the frieze of the 
Leukippidai from the Treasury of Siphnos. This is both a convincing 
and a legitimate stylistic comparison. More disturbing is the use of 
comparisons with work in other materials and scales; comparisons 


5 R. M. Cook, “A Note on the Absolute Chronology of the Eighth and 
Seventh Centuries B.C.," Annual of the British School at Athens, LXIV, 1969, 
13-15. 


$ L. H. Jeffery, The Local Scripts of Archaic Greece, Oxford, 1961, 342, No. 
13; and cf. 330. 


7 J]. G. Pedley, Ancient Literary Sources on Sardis, Cambridge, Mass., 1972, 
38, No. 116. 
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with representations on coins or on potsherds and painted sarcophagi 
are freely adduced and taken to be persuasive. Yet the relationship 
between the minor and the major arts is often unclear, and the 
6th-century Greek material only emphasizes this point. Among the 
earliest female figures, for example, only a few are in stone and in the 
round, whereas many are in bronze or terracotta: thus the popularity 
of the female representation in the minor arts is apparent, as is its 
lesser emphasis in the major arts. Conversely, among the male figures, 
representation in stone is plentiful, whereas terracottas are few and far 
between. This is all rather puzzling. Again, figurines, pots, and coins 
are made for handling and touching; they are designed for a relatively 
easily controlled point of view, modeled and articulated at arm's 
length, and they present a challenge both for the artist and the 
observer vastly different from that posed by architectural sculpture or 
large-scale sculpture in the round. Certainly they do not share the 
same structure and conventions. This is not to say that similarities 
may not be seen between profile views of heads of statues in the round 
and profile views of heads on coins or painted pots, but I question 
what these similarities mean. 

The analysis of the frieze of the Treasury of Massilia leads easily to 
questions raised by the sculptures of some of the other treasuries at 
Delphi; those of Knidos, Klazomenai, and Siphnos and of the other 
anonymous Aeolic treasury. One might comment that the indistinct 
gesture of the kore decorating the kalathos of the ex-Knidian head is 
similar to that of the korai from the flanks of the Archaic Cybele 
monument discovered re-used in the Roman synagogue in Sardis.* 
One might also comment that there is great difficulty in associating 
the north frieze of the Treasury of Siphnos with the putative 
workshop on Chios, for which only tenuous archaeological evidence 
exists; it is disappointing that the sculptor5 signature has been so 
extensively reworked that characteristics of a local script are 
indistinguishable; but given the state of the evidence, Athens or 
Paros is perhaps a more likely association. 

From architectural sculpture in stone to architectural terracottas is 
a natural step, and with the next essay Langlotz is back in Asia 
Minor. Only a few terracottas have been retrieved in Phokaia itself, 
and those from the site excavated at Burunguk, just north of the 
Hermos and published as Larisa,? form the kernel of the discussion. 
Langlotz sees Phokaian influence here on types and motifs that 
originated further east; and he is inclined to believe that with respect 
to quality the most prolific and expert workshop was in Sardis. In the 
subsequent consideration of terracotta figurines, the author stresses 
the importance of clay analyses and profile views for grouping. 
Rhodes is recognized as an important center of production, the 
quality of whose work excels that of the cities in the region of Smyrna 
and Aeolis, e.g., Klazomenai, Kyme, Mytilene, Myrina, and 
Phokaia. The material from Assos and Elaious is evidently local, but 
derivative. 

The 14 brief papers that follow are concerned with sculpture in the 
round and in relief, of stone, bronze, wood and ivory. The author 
provides a comprehensive list of sculptures from northeast Greece, 
grouped by findspot, together with lists of stylistically related 
sculptures found in southwest Asia Minor and of sculptures, similarly 
related, from Greece proper and the Greek west. An exhaustive 
analysis of sculptures from Aeolis and the Troad follows; and although 
Langlotz does not claim to identify individual workshops, he isolates 
common characteristics, allowing him to speak of a “Stilgruppe.” 
Considerable attention is paid to draped male figures; in this context, 
and given the close stylistic affinities between the head of the statue 


8 D. G. Mitten in G. M. A. Hanfmann, “The Sixth Campaign at Sardis, 
1973,” Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, CLXXIV, 1964, 43, 
fig. 26. 

? There is real doubt whether the site at Burunguk should be identified as 


Larisa or Cyllene: J. M. Cook, “Coins from an Aeolic Site," Annual of the 
British School at Athens, LXII, 1968, 33—40. 


10 P. Devambez and L. Robert, “Une nouvelle statue archaique au Louvre,” 
Revue archéologique, 1966, 195-222. 


found on Cape Phoneas, Samos, and that in the Istanbul Museum 
(No. 1645) now known to come from Samos, it is hard to believe (pp. 
111, 142) that the statue from Cape Phoneas was originally unearthed 
somewhere on the coast of Karia, as one source asserts. Comparative 
materials of more scattered provenance are adduced for the 
“Stilgruppe” of northeast Greece, and attributions are made. 

Notable among these brief discussions are papers on the ex-Knidian 
head, the Webb head, the torso from Miletos in the Louvre, the 
Chatsworth Apollo, two bronzes from the British Museum (No. 224, 
515), the small horseman in the Acropolis Museum (No. 623), and 
the statue of Dionysermos. In every instance the stylistic context is 
considered, analogies are drawn, and affinities to similar pieces from 
the Greek east are outlined. Langlotz places the Dionysermos figure 
close to the fragmentary head from the Artemision at Ephesos, now 
in the British Museum, the so-called “Sleeping Head.” But given the 
consistent treatment of facial forms of the Dionysermos as full, fleshy, 
and three-dimensional, closer analogies may perhaps be found among 
the heads from Samos (e.g., Istanbul, No. 1645). Doubtless, sculptors 
from many workshops were employed on the Artemision, as on the 
Mausoleum at Halikarnassos later, and representatives of the 
workshop on Samos certainly appeared there. It may be reasonable 
thus to see Samian influences in the formulation of the “Sleeping 
Head.” Further support for a firm attribution of the Dionysermos to 
the workshop on Samos may be derived from the inscription that 
decorates his garment: this is written in a local script of east Greece 
which, though not peculiar to Samos, was at home there.!? Although 
this evidence is not decisive, it is helpful. The name Dionysermos was 
known in Samos.!! 

The essay devoted to the workshops on Samos, Paros, Chios, and 
Naxos is provocative, if all too brief. Methodologically it is surely 
dangerous, as already noted, to draw comparisons between objects of 
different materials and scales, yet many of the author's attributions 
depend on these kinds of analogies. Langlotz suggests that the heads 
from the columnae caelatae of the Temple of Apollo at Didyma were 
influenced by Samian work; I believe that there are measurable 
stylistic differences between Samian work and the heads from Didyma 
and that the existence of a workshop in 6th-century Miletos is both 
probable and arguable. In Samian heads the forms are full, fleshy, and 
puffy, whether eyelid, chin, lip, or cheek, and there is ample 
modulation of the surface of the face. With the Milesian heads, eyes, 
for example, are strictly incised and two-dimensional; the same may 
be said of other forms. The planes of the surface are flat, 
undeveloped, and unmodulated. The Milesian artists were evidently 
interested, as far as the face was concerned, in ornamental and 
pictorial effects. The tendency to emphasize the surface (in some 
instances at the expense of what lay behind) can also be seen in the 
Milesian approach to drapery and the anatomy, whether through 
dazzling and dynamic coloristic effects (e.g., Berlin, Staatliche 
Museen, No. 1577) or the elimination of redundant forms and the 
simplification of surfaces. 

With reference to Paros, Langlotz takes the statue of Phrasikleia, 
the base of which bears the signature of Aristion of Paros, as an aid 
for determining the style of the Parian workshop. Yet the similarities 
to the standing goddess in Berlin, also found in Attica, have already 
been remarked by Makrokostas,!? and one might wonder why 
Aristion signed his name in Attic script. Euthykartides the Naxian 
signed on Delos with the Naxian script, Bion of Miletos wrote his 
signature in Delphi using the Ionic script, and (Poly)medes the 
Argive signed his name, also at Delphi, with the Argive script. 


!! J. and L. Robert, "Bulletin épigraphique," Revue des études grecques, 
LXXVIII, 1965, 203, unless the Roberts here allude to the statue in the 
Louvre. 


12 E. Makrokostas, “Myrrhinous: La Kore Phrasikleia oeuvre d’Aristion de 
Paros et un kouros en marbre," Athens Annals in Archaeology, v, 1972, 
298-324. 


Alxenor of Naxos signed in Boeotia in his native Naxian. It seems 
that in foreign places many sculptors used their own local scripts for 
signatures, identifying, whether intentionally or not, their place of 
occupation. It may be that Aristion was fully assimilated into the 
Attic workshop, and that the Phrasikleia is a fine example of Attic 
style. For Naxos, much more can be done than Langlotz attempts 
here. Starting either from epigraphically identified works (e.g., the 
Nikandre dedication, the sphinx at Delphi) or from pieces found on 
Naxos (the torso in Berlin, Staatliche Museen, No. 1555; the head in 
Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, No. 2821), attributions can 
be made and a corpus of works assembled. As to Chios, so little is 
archaeologically certain that one remains baffled by Langlotzs daring 
attributions. 

More convincing is the examination of the literary sources in the 
paper that concludes the section on sculpture. The sources regarding 
Theodoros of Phokaia, Telephanes of Phokaia, Bathykles of 
Magnesia, Pythagoras of Samos, and Endoios are analyzed and works 
of sculpture are attributed accordingly to these masters. Most striking 
is the demonstration of heavy east Greek influence in Laconia. In the 
final essay, devoted to painted pottery of northeast Greece, Langlotz 
reinterprets the interplay of influences between mainland Greece and 
the workshops in the east, underscoring his view of the primacy of 
the east in some aspects, especially again in relation to Sparta and 
with respect to the development of shapes. With reference to 
Chal«idian ware, the author would like to establish that the Phineus 
painter was active in Phokaia, and the recovery of Chalkidian in 
Massilia, and Emporion in Spain, might support such a view. Yet 
many scholars will prefer to see Etruria, where its appearance is 
relatively common, or Rhegion, as the homeland for Chalkidian, 
whereas others will doubtless hold to Rumpf* view that its center of 
production was in Chalkis. As to the Northampton Painter, Langlotz 
argues persuasively for an early period of activity in Asia Minor prior 
to emigration to Etruria; it is possible that the arrival of the Persians 
on the coast of the Aegean may have been responsible for his exile, 
just as it was responsible for that of many Phokaians, and perhaps also 
for the arrival in Athens of Kolchos, Lydos, Thrax, and Skythes. 

This compilation of essays, though unhappily without index, is 
heavily documented with notes and richly illustrated; it will form the 
basis for all future research on this somewhat underprivileged and 
ill-identifed area of Greek art. Some readers may wish to challenge 
some of the methods of analysis and attribution that Langlotz 
employs, but none will doubt his extraordinary command of the 
archaeological material, and all will wonder at the encyclopedic 
range of the inquiry. This volume is a virtuoso display of scholarship, 
yet another tour-de-force from a great master, before which younger 
and less experienced scholars can only doff their hats in admiration. 

JOHN GRIFFITHS PEDLEY 
University of Michigan 


FRIEDRICH MATZ, Die dionysischen Sarkophage, Pt. 4: Die 
Denkmäler 246—385, Nachtrüge, Übersichten, Konkordanzen, 
Indices (Deutsches Archàologisches Institut, Die antiken 
Sarkophagreliefs, Vol. iv), Berlin, Gebr. Mann Verlag, 1975. 
Pp. 141; 118 pls. DM. 870 


Friedrich Matz died on 3 August 1974,! after seeing through proof this 
fourth and last part of his great work, the fourth volume of Die antiken 
Sarkophagrelief (henceforth ASR). I described the general arrange- 
ment of the four parts that constitute the publication of the 
Dionysiac sarcophagi in The Art Bulletin, Ln, 1971, 397—400, where I 


also tried to indicate Matz’s achievements for the history of art and 


! The obituaries by B. Andreae, Gnomon, XLVI, 1975, 525-28, and N. 
Himmelmann, Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Mainz, 1974, 
87-89, and the Verzeichnis der Schriften, Berlin, 1970, give some measure of 
the scope and importance of the research of this great scholar. His highly 
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the history of religion. Among other reviews are N. Himmelmann- 
Wildschütz (Gnomon, xi, 1971, 604—09), who challenges Matz’s 
hypothesis that Attic sarcophagi were the starting point for the entire 
“Sarkophagrenaissance” of the 2nd century; the comprehensive, 
expert review of all four parts by M. Lawrence (American Journal of 
Archaeology, Lxxx1, 1977, 127-134); and the important observations 
concerning several mythological representations in the appreciative 
appraisal by R. Turcan (Révue archéologique, 1974, 367-372).? 

The part here under review, which continues the pagination and 
illustration numbering of the previous parts (pp. xlii-xliv, 439—576; 
Supp. 113-136; pls. 261—356), contains as Section iv the so-called 
Reprüsentationsbilder (Nos. 246-322 B), in which Dionysus appears in 
more or less abstract compositional context. This section is 
subdivided into (1) Seasons, (2) Medallion, (3) Architectural, and 
(4) Strigilar sarcophagi. Section v covers Lids (Nos. 323-335) and 
Fragments (Nos. 336-385). The very last item, presented without a 
number, is the strange relief in Palazzo Cardelli, Rome (pp. 502-05, 
pl. 347:1-2). Matz argues against J. Sieveking that this is a pastiche 
composed in the late 16th or early 17th century out of a vintage frieze 
and some sarcophagi fragments. The Addenda to the previously 
published Parts 1-3 (pp. 509-516) include an important discussion of 
late classical, “pre-canonic” Dionysiac types seen on gold diadems 
from Rhodes (Supp. 131) and Sicily. 

The volume concludes with seven indexes and concordances (pp. 
517-576), which owe much to the efforts of H. Wiegartz. They are as 
follows: (1) Werkstattgemeinschaften (pp. 519—521) presents a listing of 
23 workshops arranged in chronological order. It starts with a *Neo 
Attic" and a "Sub Neo Attic" workshop of Attic sarcophagi (dated 
ca. A.D. 130-170) and ends with an "Aurelian" workshop of ca. A.D. 
260—280. (2) A list of Dionysiac sarcophagi by findspots as well as by 
earlier and present locations (pp. 522-27), which is invaluable. (3) 
A concordance of text discussions and catalogue entries, arranged in 
the order of the catalogue numbers (pp. 528-533). (4) A 
concordance of provisional and final numbering of plates, which 
relates to some preliminary publications by E Matz. (5) A third 
concordance, keying the ASR, iv numbers to the index of R. Turcan’s 
monumental Les Sarcophages romains a représentations dionysiaques, 
1966 (henceforth cited as Turcan). (6) A separate listing of old 
drawings and other reproductions arranged by artist (pp. 545—552), 
which is a great asset for art-historical research. (7) Finally, there is a 
mighty general index (pp. 553-576), which ranges from "Achill— 
Penthesilea Group" to "Zeus." Its careful breakdown of iconographic 
entries makes this index a very useful research tool. 


As in Parts 1-3 of ASR, iv, each major division and subdivision of 
sarcophagi in Part 4 is introduced by a general summary. These 
Zusammenfassungen tend to be even more condensed that those in the 
first three parts. One has the feeling that the author was working 
against time. The most controversial of the six summaries in Part 4 is 
concerned with the Seasons sarcophagi featuring Dionysus in a 
central position. Here the first appearance of male Seasons presents 
an iconographic problem. Matz accepts as early Imperial an altar now 
in Würzburg that E. Simon discussed in detail (Der Vierjahreszeiten 
Altar in Würzburg, 1967; and Archdologischer Anzeiger, 1968, 155ff.). 
He rejects, however, any relation to the Isis cult, as proposed by E. 
Simon, and continues to postulate a Hellenistic model connected 
with the ruler cult (p. 440); cf. E Matz, Ein ròmisches Meisterwerk, 
Der Jahreszeitensarkophag Badminton-New York, Jahrbuch des Deutschen 
Archäologischen Institutes, Supp. 19, 1958, 31ff.). 

The chronology of the Seasons sarcophagi remains controversial. 
Matz reiterates and presents in tabular form a sequence that starts ca. 
A.D. 180-200, with a sarcophagus in the Villa Savoia, Rome (No. 
246) and a sarcophagus front immured in the campanile of S. 


Lorenzo, Genoa (No. 247). M. Lawrence (AJA, Lxxx1, 1977, 132) 


interesting but fragmentary autobiography (1974) was circulated only in 
typescript copies. 


? | owe the reference to Dr. Rose Matz. 
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correctly dates the Savoia sarcophagus to the Late Severan 
(230-250?) period; and on the basis of a careful view of the original, 
she disqualifies the S. Lorenzo piece because of its uncertain stylistic 
character. It does, indeed, have a most peculiar (unfinished?) look 
(pl. 263:1). Thus the beginning of Seasons sarcophagi must remain as 
it was outlined by the reviewer in The Season Sarcophagus in 
Dumbarton Oaks, 1, 1951, 30-33: the luxury caskets in Kassel (No. 
259, pl. 269; a.p. 200-220) and New York (No. 258; a.D. 220-230) 
open the series. 

The notable group of sarcophagi with central shields carried by 
centaurs (Nos. 260—63, 265, 274—715) is important for the dating of 
the earlier among the Dionysiac sarcophagi. The iconography 
exhibits immediate transplants from the Imperial to the Dionysiac 
context in the central clipeus with two carriers and in the two captive 
barbarians underneath the shield (cf. Matz, ASR, iv, Pt. 1, Thiasus 
type 119, pp. 72-79; Pt. 2, pp. 246-47, “a creation of mid-second 
century A.D."). One sarcophagus (Camposanto Pisa/Ostia, Iulius 
Larcius Sabinus, tribunus plebis, No. 260, pl. 282) provides a possible 
historical peg for dating in its reference to the grandfather of T. 
Prifernius Paetus, probably consul suffectus in A.D. 146 under 
Antoninus Pius (A. Pauly, G. Wissowa, and W. Kroll, Real- 
Encyclopüdie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, xxu, 1954, 1969f.; 
cf. Turcan, 36-38). The Camposanto work reconfirms that the 
patronage of early Dionysiac sarcophagi came from high official 
circles.? 

According to Matz, the clipeus series dates from the time of Marcus 
(ca. A.D. 160-180). It is followed by a series with portrait medallions, 
datable from the Early Severan period (No. 269 A, Lille, pl. 292:2) to 
the time of Aurelian (No. 272, Villa Borghese, pl. 290:2). In this 
second group, Dionysus normally stands in the centaur chariot on the 
left, and a female figure, clothed in a near-theatrical garment, stands 
in the chariot on the right. Matz identifies her as Semele rather than 
Ariadne (p. 454), without giving any particular evidence (Pt. 2, No. 
115, pl. 135:2 offers the same identification for a figure standing with 
Dionysus on the chariot; and for the counterpart of reclining 
Dionysus in Pt. 1, No. 37-40, p. 131, following R. Turcan, Mélanges 
école francaise de Rome, Lxx, 1958, 260). 

Architectural sarcophagi are chiefly remarkable for their small 
number (Nos. 275 A-280). They are scattered individual pieces and 
form no tradition. An interesting, well-worked architectural 
sarcophagus was found at Tyre (No. 275 A, Supp. 133-136). 
Decorated with the “Kallimachos” maenads, it is certainly not 
city-Roman or Attic; it may well be Syrian, as Matz suggests 
(opposing M. Chehab). Matz dates the piece ca. A.D. 150-170. 

Strigilar sarcophagi with Dionysiac themes in the center (Nos. 
282-322) are principally of interest as attesting the continuation of 
Dionysiac sarcophagi through the 3rd century. One of the earliest 
strigilar pieces was owned by C. Laecanius Novatillianus, subpraefec- 
tus vigilibus in A.D. 207. Matz dates the casket itself as late as 
230—240. As to the later strigilar sarcophagi, a piece in Naples (No. 
287, pl. 310:3) is worked in Early Tetrarchic "pointillistic" technique 
(A.D. 280-300), whereas a sarcophagus in the Vatican, (No. 314, pl. 
328) is possibly Late Tetrarchic, after 300. 

The last of all Dionysiac sarcophagi are two late Constantinian 
Seasons sarcophagi (Matz, p. 422). One of them is the well-known 
large casket in the Museo delle Terme (No. 256, pl. 266:2), the other 
a piece formerly in the Palazzo Lazarroni (No. 257, pl. 267). In the 
center of both is the drunken Dionysus supported by a satyr. I 
continue to date the piece in the Museo delle Terme to ca. A.D. 340 
(Matz prefers A.D. 320-335; Season Sarcophagus in Dumbarton Oaks, 
i, 1951, 180, No. 501). The Lazzaroni sarcophagus, on the art market 


3 Turcan, 39-40, pl. 18a, suggested that L. Dasumius Germanus, buried in a 
similar sarcophagus (Naples, ASR, IV, No. 266, pl. 295, "Campanian"), also 
belonged to a senatorial family. 

A lid of the later 3rd century (Turcan, 41-42, pl. 36b; Hever Castle ASR, 
IV, No. 214, pl. 223) names a clarissimus and a clarissima as parents. Turcan 
dates it ca. 270-290 and H. O. Instinsky (ASR, Iv, 384) puts it in the 3rd 
century. Matz thinks that the sarcophagus and lid are Early Severan, and 


in 1960, is viewed with suspicion by Lawrence (in the review cited 
above, 132). I have not seen the sarcophagus; E. H. Hills description 
indicated that it might have been worked over. Again, Lawrence (her 
p. 128) would make a sarcophagus showing Dionysus on the tiger the 
latest of all Dionysiac sarcophagi by declaring it an early medieval 
imitation (Poggio a Caiano, ASR, iv, No. 57, pl. 64.1). This would be 
an extremely important example for the influence of classical 
sculpture, but from the photographs it looks as if only the peculiar, 
Gorgon-like masks may have been recut. Since Matz5 description 
gives no statement of the condition, the piece needs to be 
re-investigated. 


In my review of the first three parts of ASR, iv, I suggested that the 
full story of the rise, expansion, and decline of the Dionysiac 
sarcophagi, and of Dionysiac beliefs as mirrored on these sarcophagi, 
could be told after the publication of the last part (The Art Bulletin, 
Lil, 1971, 399). The last volume does not quite fulfill these 
expectations. One misses even more keenly than before that overall 
summation which only Matz could have given. The material 
published in the last volume does nothing to contradict the 
impression that the Antonine and the Severan eras (ca. A.D. 
150-250) were the great century of Dionysiac sarcophagi and 
therefore, presumably, of Dionysiac religion. On the other hand, 
there is no clear evidence that an earlier joyful expectation of 
Dionysiac bliss had been overshadowed by themes emphasizing the 
horrors of death, as K. Schefold appears to suggest (Wandlungen, 
1975, 272-13). The latest Dionysiac sarcophagi featuring the theme 
of blissful intoxication (Terme and Lazzaroni) are about as late as the 
latest mythological sarcophagi emphasizing death (Meleager, Adonis: 
cf. Hanfmann, The Season Sarcophagus in Dumbarton Oaks, 1, 1951, 
69). Both the Dionysiac and the heroic-mythological sarcophagi 
decline quickly after the Peace of the Church. One wonders what sort 
of sarcophagi the last defenders of paganism of the type of a 
Symmachus were buried in. 


Geographically, the material in hand makes it clear that 
city-Roman (and a few Campanian) sarcophagi form the vast 
majority of the type. Only Athens had a large and important group of 
its own (28 items). Matz lists (p. 521) one North African, one 
Syrian, one Alexandrian, and two Asiatic sarcophagi (cf. Lawrences 
review, 132). Whether the dominance of Italy and Athens (reflecting 
the Eleusinian connection of Dionysus?) means something with 
respect to the geographical and social spread of Dionysiac religion is a 
problem that well deserves to be pondered. One other question comes 
to mind: the total number of sarcophagi described in all four parts of 
ASR, iv is less than 400. This is not a large number for two centuries 
of burials of Dionysiac initiates, even if the bulk of sarcophagus 
burials were confined to Italy and mainland Greece. What percentage 
of the original number of such sarcophagi might they represent? How 
many were destroyed and burned for lime? The question is not 
answerable; but perhaps the spread of burial beliefs of Dionysiac type 
was less overpowering than Rostovtzeff's, Cumont’s, and Turcan’s 
studies had suggested. 

The question, too, of the stylistic development and the 
differentiation of various workshops will now need to be tackled, but 
this can be done only in conjunction with the material presented in 
other volumes of ASR and will require detailed examination. 

The final sentence of Matz’s great work emphasizes his basic 
insistence upon iconography: "Research on sarcophagi remains 
without foundation [hängt in der Luft] and stylistic criticism is 
insecure if the iconographic tradition is not clarified first." The 


that the inscription was added later. Another lid, which names the husband 
and prefect of the Ravennate fleet (Vintage scene: Turcan, 46- 47, Severan), 
does not appear in Matz. 


4 Turcan contains an earlier attempt to "esquisser une histoire de 
l'iconographie dionysiaque dans la plastique des sarcophages" (1966). 


influence of his iconographic studies is already being felt and not only 
in the ancient field; the work of iconographers and iconologists of the 
Renaissance, Baroque, and later periods will be greatly facilitated 
(see, e.g., P. Mellers “Riccios Satyress Triumphant,” Cleveland 
Museum of Art Bulletin, Dec. 1976, 325-334, utilizing the Dionysiac 
sarcophagus ASR, iv No. 176). It is a fascinating subject, for the 
Dionysiac aspect of antiquity spoke with particular force and 
seduction to later ages. 
GEORGE M. A. HANFMANN 
Harvard University 


DONALD STRONG, Roman Art, ed. J. M. C. Toynbee (Pelican 
History of Art), Harmondsworth, Penguin Books Ltd., 1976. 
Pp. 197; 263 ills. $40 


Donald Strong died in 1973, having completed the first draft of the 
text of Roman Art. He left neither footnotes nor a list of plates and 
very little bibliography. Preparation of the manuscript for the press 
was undertaken by Strong’s distinguished teacher, Jocelyn M. C. 
Toynbee, who chose the illustrations, provided a lengthy bibliography 
but no footnotes, and brought the book to its present form. She 
preserved the author's prose and conception of the work and 
maintained his central concern with issues of style and patronage, 
avoiding any redirection or substantial modification of his text. 

Is the work satisfactory in this form, given the special function and 
prestige of the Pelican History of Art? In theory, volumes in this series 
offer a comprehensive synthesis of a distinct field in the history of art 
and provide guidance to the pertinent monuments and bibliography 
for subsequent research. Whether the book at hand succeeds in 
reaching the first objective will be discussed below. There is little 
doubt that it does not function very well as a handbook because of the 
lack of footnotes. This is a more serious omission than might at first 
appear because Strong refers to many works of art that are both 
unfamiliar and unillustrated. In addition, many of the illustrations 
are too familiar, others are abominably reproduced, and there is little 
appreciation of scale in the placement of images on a page. Much too 
short for so large a subject, the book is faulty as a basic resource, a 
failure especially to be lamented in view of the perennial disfavor 
Roman art has known since Winckelmann. Of course the editors had 
to make difficult choices, but perhaps they should have handled 
Strongs Nachlass less piously, thereby fulfilling more completely the 
obligations of this last work of an accomplished scholar. But the book 
must stand on its own. 

The author's interests and their limitations are explicitly revealed in 
the preface. There Strong defines the prevailing Roman attitude 
toward works of art after Cicero, an upper-class consumer of art, who 
held sculpture and painting to be ancillary to the demands of 
appropriate decor and, therefore, more important for their extrinsic 
meanings and purposes than for their intrinsic worth. Romans 
admired creativity in artists with a great technique or long dead, but 
the contemporary artist was not highly regarded, even when well 
paid. In Strong’s view, “creative artists do not dictate the 
development of art in Rome"; rather, "at every period it is the patron 
who plays the leading role" (p. xix). Since the history of Roman art 
lacks artists’ names and the attribution of masterworks to individual 
masters is very difficult, Strongs emphasis upon the often identifiable 
patron is useful and productive, falling in the tradition of criticism so 
richly used by Francis Haskell. 

Although this concentration on the role of the patron works well 
in the chapters on the Late Republic, Augustus, and Hadrian, its 
value as the principal means of entry into the peculiar substance of 
Roman art is limited. Although Strong states that because the 
patrons were Roman, centered on Rome, there is something 
specifically Roman in Roman art, he is reluctant to define exactly in 
what that "Romanness" consists and he is very skeptical of the 
Austrian, German, and Italian scholars who have attempted 
definitions. Furthermore, as Strong admits, the loss of most of the 
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best works in painting and sculpture limits our ability to make valid 
generalizations about the character of the best patronage and the 
most creative personalities, although some of these artistic 
personalities can be extracted from Roman portraits and public 
monuments. Because of the vast area and long history of the Empire, 
Strong has focused on the artistic output of Rome and Italy, while 
acknowledging the divergent development of art in the western and 
eastern provinces. This concentration, too, can be challenged, since 
many scholars (e.g., Bianchi Bandinelli) have emphasized the 
importance of the western provinces in the evolution of the late 
antique/early medieval art of Europe. Besides, in thus framing and 
limiting his discussion Strong has not addressed a central issue of 
Roman art: its diversity and the associated lack of homogeneous 
development. 

When the author refers to patronage, he means the patronage of 
the state and of the upper class, leaving out the middle and lower 
classes—who were the greater consumers of art works, not only as 
purchasers but also as beneficiaries of the monuments of public art. 
Much of Roman art cannot be understood without reference to the 
peculiar attitudes of these classes and the direction of their 
preferences, even if one is unwilling to accept a Marxist interpreta- 
tion. 

Beyond his social bias lies another. Strong’s insistence on the 
classical (Hellenic) tradition as the primary formal language of 
Roman art is summed up in the last paragraph of his book (p. 173): 
“Our story ends in some ways very much as it began. For despite her 
efforts to break the bonds of classical tutelage and to evolve, almost 
aggressively, from time to time a rude, uncouth and non-naturalistic 
iconographic style, despite her development of many new, unhellenic 
themes in numerous fields of art, Rome remained captive to the spell 
of Greece whom she acknowledged as her conqueror and mistress for 
as long as her rule endured.” The validity of this statement as the 
primary, critical assumption about the nature of Roman art as a whole 
may be questioned, although it directly complements Strongs élitist 
approach. It only works well when applied to mythological themes 
(usually presented in Greek dress), to the imagery of the great gods 
(particularly those lacking the esteem of a popular cult), and to the 
mania for copies of the “great masters.” Strongs reluctance to use 
abstract concepts to explain the “Roman” in Roman art is salutary 
because he remains close to the works themselves, but it makes him 
almost polemical in rejecting theoretical interpretations of Roman art 
couched in other than Hellenic terms. Whatever may be one’s 
opinion of the complex relationship between the Greek models and 
the Roman adaptations of them, close study of the process of 
adaptation and of its internal justification is essential for an 
understanding of Roman art, if such exists as a historically discrete 
entity. 

Strong posits that the creative themes of Roman art are funerary, 
religious, commemorative, and decorative (p. xxii), and he discusses 
them in the major arts of painting and sculpture with some reference, 
but not enough, to the minor arts. Since another Pelican volume 
treats Roman architecture, the physical context of many works of art 
cannot be fully invoked here, although the author rightly emphasizes 
the intimate connection between individual works and their setting, 
especially in his treatment of sculpture from buildings, wall and 
ceiling painting, stucco and mosaics. He does not, however, think 
much of the last (pp. 56, 127) or of Roman sarcophagi (p. 102). 
Works in glass and terracotta and small bronzes and other metal 
articles are largely ignored, despite their importance to the history of 
popular taste and religion. 

The book is not arranged by theme, motif, or medium but by loose 
chronology, divided for the most part according to the traditional 
lines of Roman political history, and reflecting the authors interest in 
patronage. In the process many topics are badly fragmented and the 
integration of the book suffers. (An exception is the clear 
presentation of works of art in the “high style,” which are 
distinguished by their eclecticism.) 

Strong begins his history with a brief chapter on the long period 
from the Early Iron Age to the 3rd century B.c., with special 
attention to the Etruscans. Since Otto Brendel’s Etruscan Art will 
soon appear in the Pelican series, a quick survey here was adequate 
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but this one does not give enough weight to the contemporary Italian 
cultures. The subsequent discussion of mid- and late Republican art 
follows Vessberg (1941). Strong does not believe that meaningful 
distinctions can be made among Etruscan, Italian, and Roman 
elements in the figural sculpture of the period, despite the contrary 
view of Kaschnitz von Weinberg and other structuralists. Interest- 
ingly, the author claims the famous “Capitoline Brutus" as an 
example of the idealizing/archaizing work of the Ist century B.c. (pp. 
11, 18). Unfortunately, this stimulating suggestion has been inserted 
into a very compressed and contentious discussion of Republican 
portraits, verism, the importance of detail, and the late Hellenistic 
style that is not altogether satisfying. 

In addition to portraiture as a characteristically “Roman” art, the 
author includes commemorative sculpture and Roman forms of 
painting, loosely defined. But when it comes to the use of frontality 
in such works, he treats the commemorative aspects of Roman art as 
figural types rather than as presentational modes. Accordingly, the 
so-called Altar of Ahenobarbus is accurately described but held to 
show “an uncompromising indifference to the rules of classical relief 
sculpture.” Such an opinion, however true, reveals more about the 
authors attitude than about the work. More positively, Strong has 
effectively summarized the influence of Greek art, the rise of the art 
collector, and the cultivation of taste as the basis of an intelligent 
discussion of interior decoration, which was developed to create a 
cultivated ambient for the proper pursuit of otium by Republican 
grandees. And he makes a neat distinction between the close copying 
of Greek sculpture and the freer versions of Greek painting. In 
Strongs view, Roman art of the Republic is varied, eclectic, 
inconsistent, and confused. 

Most of the book presents the high art of the Empire beginning 
with the Augustan period, judged the chief creative epoch of Roman 
art (p. 58). It may well be so because under Augustus an Imperial 
iconography was laid upon the foundations of late Republican 
charismatic imagery, and upper-class patronage, with its Greek 
orientation, was imperialized. These developments were most fully 
realized in the programmatic portraiture of Augustus and in those 
classic monuments, the Ara Pacis and the Forum Augustum. 
Especially interesting is Strong's analysis of the transition from 
Second to Third Style painting as shown by the Farnesina House (pp. 
51ff.), a change that Vitruvius found so distasteful. In light of the 
author5 previous interest in Roman architectural ornament, it is 
surprising that he did not exploit the Third Style as evidence of the 
Romans' fascination with charged, unstable surfaces. 

Strong describes the Julio-Claudians conventionally, as con- 
tinuators of Augustan principles in programs and compositions. He 
also emphasizes that the rapid spread of Augustan art to the western 
provinces occurred under Tiberius as a direct result of the loss of 
commissions in Italy and the outward movement of artists, craftsmen, 
and builders to the newly pacified provinces. With Nero a great 
cultivated patron appeared who, like Hadrian, may have directly 
intervened in the award of Imperial commissions. 

The Flavians, the next dynasty and the next chapter, bring to 
fruition the development of early Roman art (p. 73). Yet, the style of 
this period is inadequately tied to the increasingly plastic, naturalistic 
portraiture of Claudius and Nero, and to early Fourth Style painting. 
The reliefs of the Arch of Titus and the implications of Wickhoff's 
approach to “Roman illusionism" are nicely treated (p. 75), although 
the reliefs from the Cancelleria, similarly a Domitianic monument, 
are not. Because of the greater abstraction of their images and forms, 
it is not enough to discuss the Cancelleria reliefs only as examples of 
academic classicism, continuing the tradition of the Ara Pacis. The 
authors élitist slant is never more evident than in his patronizing 
characterization of the figural reliefs from the Tomb of the Haterii (p. 
80). He calls them “homely” because they have so little in common 
with the classical manner of official art, the faces verging on 
caricature. This hardly does justice to them as they are, magically 
real, nor to the extraordinary range of styles revealed by the portraits, 
carved ornament, and dense, figured reliefs. Such variety, similarly 
evident in the Ahenobarbus Altar, permeates Roman art and requires 
explanation precisely because it is an enduring phenomenon. Strongs 
estimation of official Roman art under the Flavians, as lacking 


creative imagination although exhibiting great technical skill and 
attention to detail, seems to betray the visual power of the 
monuments themselves. 

With Trajan (pp. 82-94) and Hadrian (pp. 95-106), chapters by 
dynasty become chapters by emperor, and with some justification in 
Hadrian’s case. Why Trajans monuments are treated separately is 
never made clear unless Strong has been seduced by quality; in fact, 
the reliefs of Trajan s Column stand tall in his discussion. He 
emphasizes their novelty and influence, even though he considers the 
later Column of Marcus Aurelius more effective (pp. 111ff.) because 
its figures, being more sculptural, are more legible. The narrative 
method of Trajans Column, first thoroughly examined by Wickhoff, 
and the so-called continuous style of the reliefs are conventionally 
treated here, with little attention paid to the fact that the "history" of 
the Dacian War would have been, and still is, very difficult to follow 
from below. Furthermore, Karl Lehmann in his publication of these 
reliefs (1926) did associate this monument with the beginnings of late 
antiquity; however much Strong would like to eschew theoretical 
discussion, this is a legitimate issue that should have been addressed. 
To provide only one paragraph on Trajan's Arch at Benevento is 
inadequate, but Strong’s characterization of Trajan Forum as a 
second National Portrait Gallery (p. 89), the Forum of Augustus 
being the first, is particularly apt. The discussion of Trajans portraits 
slights a rich subject; they are treated in isolation and, although the 
“veristic” bronze imago clipeata in Ankara is mentioned tn passing, the 
contemporary revival of Republican types in private portraits has 
been ignored. But Strong makes a sharp and instructive distinction 
between the ideal, Roman imagery of Plotina and the supposed 
classicism of Sabinas portraits (p. 96). 

Strong5 approach to the Hadrianic period is governed by his belief 
that "down to the time of Hadrian the classical tradition dominated 
the official art of Rome," and that "the reign of Hadrian produced a 
revival of Greek taste. . . ." In this context the author nicely 
evaluates the statues of Antinous as the last, supposedly original 
achievement of Roman art under the influence of Hellenic form and 
style. He also rescues Hadrian from the stigma of possessing a weak 
chin and shows that it was the close relationship between the 
Emperors personal culture and Greek physiognomical tradition that 
induced Hadrian to wear a beard. A beard was proper to a person of 
distinguished intellect and spirit and had signal value :n establishing 
that claim. The author observes that, consistent with this new view 
of elevated humanity, the use of painted details in portraiture 
diminished; textural contrasts increased, the pupil was highlighted 
and the outline of the iris incised (reversed on p. 95). and colorless 
waxes were applied to the exposed surfaces of the face. Since 
contrasts of light and dark became ever stronger, this is not merely a 
change in sculptural technique, as indicated by Strong. Rather, it 
marks a change in the character of the image, an increased 
spiritualization of the representation, making it less natural, less 
"real." 

Hadrianic relief sculpture is given short shrift. The Great Antonine 
Altar from Ephesos receives less than a paragraph and is illustrated by 
the atypical section portraying the Imperial family (pl. 110). The 
Spada reliefs get one sentence (p. 105) and the Hadrianic tondi in the 
Arch of Constantine a few lines (p. 98) that tie them, more by fiat 
than by historical connection, to the so-called Hellenistic landscape 
reliefs. Considering the importance of carved marble sarcophagi, 
which first became a major art form under Hadrian, Strongs remark 
that "only the best sarcophagi interest the historian of art . . ." (p. 
102) is astounding. His discussion of the idiosyncratic and 
encyclopedic Velletri Sarcophagus (p. 103) is illuminating; he 
connects this strange piece to a text of Palladas, which states that life 
is a stage and a play and thus seems to explain the theatrical aspects 
of the work. But the same sarcophagus cannot be early and 
"untypical" at the same time, as Strong would have it, and its evident 
similarity to the two-register sarcophagi of the Late Empire remains a 
puzzle. 

For Antonine art Strong hesitantly follows the lead given by 
Rodenwaldt (1935), who brilliantly diagnosed the sea change in 
Roman art during the 2nd century as a movement away from the 
substantiality of the Graeco-Roman tradition toward a new abstract 


vision of form. The author believes that the Apotheosis of Antoninus 
and Faustina, represented on the base of the Antonine Column, was 
rendered in an idiom acceptable to “a Greek sculptor,” his unspecified 
norm. Yet a Greek would have found the “extreme pomposity of the 
scene” most odd, and so does Strong, who sees in it the “most obvious 
seeds of decline in the classical tradition” (p. 107). This opinion is, at 
least, consistently applied, positively when Strong remarks on the 
fine Hellenistic style of some Antonine sarcophagi based on 
Pergamene models (pp. 108, 111) and negatively when he deprecates 
the stunning bust of Commodus-Hercules in the Conservatori as 
"most pretentious” (p. 112). Evidently, Strong’s concern with the 
issue of patronage, especially state patronage of the arts with its 
frequent but not invariable employment of some version of academic 
classicism (viz. the Column of Trajan), has blinded him to the 
overriding importance of these monuments as bearers of a message. 
Their proclamatory power—and pomposity is an aspect of that 
power—is not only anti-classical but fundamentally Roman. One may 
not like it, but one cannot wish it away! Even more, such principles 
of theatrical presentation govern the design of the Aurelian Column 
and contribute largely to its effectiveness. 

Similarly, Strong preoccupation with Greekness or its absence 
distorts his treatment of Antonine portraiture because he relies too 
heavily on typological analysis. He has not followed systematically 
the extended series of Marcus5 biographical portraits from youth to 
old age in sculpture and coinage. Conformity to the status of emperor 
certainly engendered types of representation, but the noble character 
of Marcus himself affected his portraits; the persona of the man was 
not obscured nor was the trauma of his war experiences left invisible. 

For Strong the Severan age marked the end of an era when “the art 
of Reme had . . . developed into the art of the Roman world. . . 
held together by the classical current which created a broad 
uniformity of intention, if not of achievement over widely scattered 
parts of the Roman world" (pp. 129, 130). He bases this view on the 
evidence of the Severan triumphal arches in Rome and Leptis Magna, 
on the development of regional schools of sarcophagus sculpture, on 
the general diffusion of designs and patterns in mosaic and interior 
decoration (subject to local variation), and on the rise of good local 
schools of sculpture in the west. In all, it is an excellent analysis, 
although Strong’s approbation is regularly given to works that adhere 
to the Graeco-Roman tradition, thus confusing our understanding of 
the mixed character of provincial art. Like other scholars, he finds it 
difficult to deal with the rise of Gallo-Roman style, although he 
acknowledges its coherence and importance. He introduces the gold 
bust of Marcus Aurelius in Avenches as a portrait (p. 113; pl. 149) 
withcut commenting on its provincialism. He also coolly observes the 
"strange" proportions of the figures on the Leptis arch and judges the 
faces of the Seasons on the Badminton Sarcophagus in New York to 
be "ugly" (p. 124), an opinion at odds with the quality and prestige of 
a major work of 3rd-century sculpture appreciated by many others. 

The two short chapters of the book that follow treat the confused 
artistic scene of the 3rd century and the period of the Tetrarchs (pp. 
136-152), with special emphasis on portraits, state monuments, 
Judeo-Christian art, and porphyry sculpture. Strong successfully 
places the iconographic evolution of Christian art in the context of 
the related but not necessarily dependent decline in the classical 
tradition, attested in part by the end of large-scale copying of classical 
statuzry about 260 (p. 140). His summary treatment of portraits is 
barely adequate, and his estimate of Alexander Severus’ portrait as 
possessing a "Julio-Claudian simplicity and regularity" (p. 136) shakes 
the readers understanding of both periods. Strong also sees Tetrarchic 
portraits as the culmination of a tendency toward the creation of 
depersonalized formulae rather than as a striking innovation. 
Althcugh the Arch of Galerius at Salonika is barely touched, Strong 
describes the mosaics from Piazza Armerina very thoroughly, both in 
their own right and as an indication of the greater status of mosaic 
decoration in the Late Empire. 

The chapter on the art of Constantine begins with an implicit 
disclaimer: it is characterized as “unquestionably the most complex in 
the history of Roman art" (p. 153). Strong thinks that late antique 
art begins with the Constantinian arch, which with its mixture of 
spolia and contemporary work reflects the ambivalence of the period 
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and the lack of a unified Constantinian style. For him the key to that 
style lies in the so-called revival of grandeur and monumentality, 
evident in Constantinian painting, e.g., the “Roma Barberini" and 
the ceiling paintings from Trier. He notes (and deplores) the 
increasing importance of Christian commissions, and, typically, he 
characterizes the two-register sarcophagus in the Vatican as rendered 
in a "purposely ugly style" in which "the handling of the nude figure is 
particularly unpleasing" (p. 159). When presented as evidence of a 
deliberate Christian reaction against the canons of classical art, this 
analysis is misleading. It seems to misconstrue fundamental, older 
tendencies in Roman art, as well as their social connections, and to 
interpret artistic intention solely in the negative. 

The last chapter forms a coda to this history of Roman art, 
concentrating on the further development of Christian themes, the 
resistance of the pagan aristocracy to it, the evolution of a new 
courtly art in the late 4th century, and the great importance of luxury 
crafts. The curious judgment that the reliefs on the base of the 
Theodosian Obelisk in the Hippodrome of Constantinople are an 
instance of an "almost classical idealism" (p. 171) is incomprehensible 
to me, unless the imagery of majesty that is at the very core of late 
Roman art may be taken as a criterion of classicism, without 
reference to its formal manifestations. If so, the title of this book is 
inaccurate. 

In his preface (p. xxi) Strong proclaims his intention to 
concentrate on the mainstream of Roman artistic development. 
When he constructs that mainstream out of the works made for 
upper-class patrons and the state, and distinguished by Hellenic 
ingredients, he substitutes a part, admittedly a very important part, 
for the whole. Despite his many fine observations, the book is 
seriously flawed by these twin biases. If anything, Roman culture was 
bourgeois; the deep implications of that condition for art have been 
ignored. The history of Roman art is not to be seen only as a favorable 
or unfavorable reaction to the Greek infection. 

RICHARD BRILLIANT 
Columbia University 


JAROSLAV FOLDA, Crusader Manuscript Illumination at Saint-Jean 
d'Acre, 1275-1291, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1976. Pp. xxix + 231; 1 color pl., 299 ills., 5 text figs. $35 


This eagerly awaited work is not an unqualified success, but it is, 
nonetheless, an important contribution to the new field of Crusader 
art. It consists of five chapters giving an historical introduction 
(chap. 1), a chronology of manuscripts (chaps. 2-4), a review of the 
influence Crusader manuscript illumination exerted in Continental 
Europe (chap. 5), and a catalogue of manuscripts. 

The core and most successful part of Folda’s book is a mono- 
graphic study of the Hospitaller Master, most quintessentially French 
Gothic of all manuscript painters of his generation. His "simplicity 
and confident charm" (p. 96) are totally captivating, and we come to 
love him long before he dramatically and hypothetically expires on 
the ramparts defending his adopted city of Acre at its fall in 1291 (p. 
116). Folda's manuscript-by-manuscript description of the master's 
work is completely convincing and it establishes a recognizable 
artistic personality in the elegant Gothic world of the late Capetians. 
The chapters on the Hospitaller Master (chaps. 3 and 4) are lucid, 
readable, and assured. 

It is the expansion of this monograph into the subject indicated by 
the title that has caused difficulties. The book as a whole is conceived 
as an extension, a second volume, to the pioneer book on Crusader 
manuscript illumination by Hugo Buchthal.! But the attempt to 
isolate the Hospitaller Master's personality and at the same time to 


! H. Buchthal, Miniature Painting in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, Oxford, 
1957. 
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assign him a place in Buchthal's scheme of Crusader miniature 
painting leads to confusion, notably in chap. 2. And the policy of not 
repeating any illustrations reproduced in Buchthal's book, or in any 
other publication for that matter, leads to inconvenience, frustration, 
and at times plain silliness, as on pages 103-111, where the Credo 
drawings, here attributed to the Hospitaller Master (and seemingly 
among his best works) go without any illustration at all.? One can 
read Folda's book intelligently only with Buchthal and a battery of 
other works constantly at hand. 

The illustrations that are supplied are themselves unsatisfactory in 
several ways. It is finally being recognized that the study of 
manuscript illumination is best served by providing at least selected 
examples of whole pages, so that the relations of text and picture, 
initial, marginal decoration, bas-de-page, and so on, can be grasped.? 
Here, however, only details are reproduced, and at scale. The 
illustrations do not discriminate between manuscripts in fine 
condition and those that are largely effaced, between magnificent 
compositions and boring repetitions; indeed, the good, bad, and 
indifferent are strung together with no selective principle at work. 
They are meager illustrations to a catalogue. For the introduction to 
historians of medieval art of an artistic personality such as the 
Hospitaller Master they are disappointing and inadequate. The one 
color plate (opp. p. 58) is uneven, unfortunately, and its location in 
the volume is unfortunate as well, for one can never find it. 

Except for the monographic chapters 3 and 4, Folda's writing is 
forbiddingly dense. He provides exhaustive footnotes and extensive 
documentation on countless peripheral details of general interest. For 
example, in the notes on pages 33-35 he offers the basis for a 
complete survey of 13th-century illustrations of chess playing, in both 
East and West, including a description of Islamic chessmen. A full 
and potentially useful bibliography of Crusader art is in the notes to 
page 161. 

Chap. 1 suffers the usual problem of such stage-setting chapters in 
that it is tightly crammed with historical documentation. Nonethe- 
less, Folda's portrait of a graceful, colonial city, which gradually takes 
outline from this heap of factual tesserae, is sound. 

It is in chap. 2 that the difficulties of welding Folda's material to 
Buchthal's book on the Italo-Byzantine “crusader style" are most 
pronounced. The chapter is announced as a "revision of Buchthal" 
but it fails to explain Buchthal's position in the first place and, then, 
how that position is being revised. The reader would be well advised 
to begin with the conclusion on page 38. In any case, one can follow 
Folda's argument only by being in a half dozen places at once: one 
must read Folda's text, Folda's notes, look up Buchthal, look up his 
notes, and find illustrations in both volumes, simultaneously. There 
are no subheadings to help the hapless reader in this task. Nor can 
one skip the notes while reading the text, because the author's 
conclusions are often hidden there.4 

These problems magically evaporate in chaps. 3 and 4 on the 
Hospitaller Master. The discussion of this fully French Gothic 
illuminator is understandable, convincing, written with enthusiasm 
and even occasional flair. Another uncomfortable disjuncture 


Page 106 is a full-page schematized plan showing a hypothetical chapel 
containing a hypothesized lost fresco cycle, a cycle that Folda reconstructs 
from this same totally unillustrated manuscript (Paris, Bibl. Nat. Ms lat. 
11907). The work is a fragment consisting of only two folios, part of which 
certainly should have been shown. 


3 Folda himself prefers this. On p. 131, n. 62, he refers the reader to a 
reproduction, saying: "The illustration in the original edition gives a better 
idea of where the miniature is located on the page." On pp. 54, 75, etc. he is 
forced to describe verbally for the reader ensembles not visible in his 
illustrations. 

* E.g., the end of the extended n. 31, "These observations lead us to suggest 
that the Leningrad-Lyon cycle [the subject of this chapter!] shows no direct 
influence from the western William of Tyre illustrations." On p. 33, Bern MS 


appears, however, in the "influences" chapter at the end (chap. 5), 
where Folda's dissertation on the manuscripts of the Histoire 
d'Outremer text casts a gigantic shadow. The question of influences 
seems lost among other considerations. Just as the marriage of 
Buchthal's Crusader style with the Hospitaller Master led to 
incoherence at chap. 2, so do the many excursi into problems of 
European manuscript illumination? produce a chapter that seems 
endlessly long and chaotically disjointed. The conclus:on on pages 
159-169 is considerably more useful. Among significant points 
delayed to the end is Folda's succinct observation that "only the 
crusader artists of the thirteenth century developed a genuine 
historical sensitivity in their painting" (p. 165). The correct 
assessment of Crusader art within the context of Gothic illumination 
will be built on such analyses. 

A small irritant is the variety of mixed forms used for proper names: 
one queen is Alice but two others are Melisende and Sibylle. It is 
Frederick II and William of Orange, but Philippe Auguste of France; 
Guy de Lusignan, Henry of Lusignan; Alfonso el Sabio and Godefroy 
de Bouillon, yet Fulk of Anjou. John of Antioch (p. 42); Jean 
d'Antioche (p. 42, n. 3, p. 43, n. 5, pp. 48, 50, n. 36, 52); and then 
Jean de Valenciennes, John of Brienne. The list is endless: Thibaut 
de Champagne, yet Count Henry of Bar; Ricoldo di Monte Croce and 
Nicholas of Vicenza. Titles fare no more logically: Faits des Romains, 
Historia Orientalis, yet History of Outremer. It was the view of the late 
Professor Robert Branner, after several changes of heart, that English 
usage should prevail in English language texts. It is my view that, 
within reason, if a man answered to Jean d'Antioche then he should 
be so called. But the on-again-off-again approach of this book is not 
acceptable. 

Throughout the book Folda gives short shrift to heraldry. The years 
of his title—1275-1291—were precisely those which witnessed the 
rise of this type of visual, personal symbolism to real significance. The 
first rolls of arms date from these decades, and personal arms are first 
introduced into stained glass, manuscripts, and many other objects of 
both public and personal use. The coats-of-arms in Crusader 
miniatures are a subject of potential interest and use to specialists of 
not only art history but all other branches of history, literature, and 
palaeography. The care taken even in the early manuscripts to match 
the arms of a knight’s pennon, shield, and even his horse's caparison 
cannot be accidental.® Not only does Folda give up too easily in his 
search for identifications, having referred only to the Wijnberghen 
Roll, but more unforgiveable, he fails to provide tinctures, therefore 
making further pursuit of such questions impossible for anyone using 
this book." A good example occurs in the arms of the knight on the 
left of figure 119. If the field on which the three quinzefeuilles are 
found is gueules, then the knight is Fouques du Merle, one of the 
greatest warriors of his generation, eventually Maréchal de France. 
But without tinctures who can tell? 

In dealing with identifications of arms, Brault's books are only a 
start. He published just two French rolls and even those are of little 
use for our purposes, since he is a linguist and so provides little 
information on social history in general or on this generation of the 


112 is dated, "before ca. 1290"; p. 33, n. 38, says: "This codex was executed 
in northern France about 1270." 

* One of these problems, Tours MS 951, fol. 361 (fig. 219, pp. 141-142), is 
probably not the stylistic enigma Folda thinks. The Zackenstii of the knight’ 
drapery certainly indicates a south German painter. 

* For example Leningrad MS fr., fol. v.1v.5 (figs. 8, 15, 18, etc.). 

’ Folda is not unaware of the difficulties of studying heraldry in 
black-and-white, and even says at one point that "although the . . . 
tinctures are valid in the. . . arms shown, no specific identifications have as 
yet been successful." But he omits the tinctures nonetheless (p. 84, n. 41). 


5 Cited by Folda, p. 101, nn. 127 and 131. 


French aristocracy in particular. Indispensable are the idiosyncratic 
works of the late Paul Adam,? irritating to use but treasure troves of 
information. There are five published 13th-century French rolls:!° (1) 
Bigot Roll, dated 1254;!! (2) Wijnberghen; (3) Tournoi de Compiègne 
(1270-78); (4) Chifflet-Prinet (1285-1298);!! and (5) the Hófflinger 
Ost de Flandre (1297).!? Also useful is the Tournoi de Mons of 1310, 
which is very long and detailed. As for English sources, there are 
some French arms in Walford's Roll and many more in Fitzwilliam 
(called Planché's Roll or the Herald's Roll, 1272-1307). '? 

The rolls vary in character, regional coverage, and other aspects 
that reflect their diverse origins, but even the short Ost de Flandre 
gives us "Messire Jacques de Sainct Pol" whose arms appear in Folda 
(fig. 211 and p. 141). Jacques was the youngest of the three famous 
Chátillon brothers, related to the Crown; he served the king as 
Governor of Flanders and died in 1302. Great families like Lusignan, 
Chatillon, and the several branches of Brienne (Eu, Conflans, etc.) 
shcne as brilliantly in France as in the Holy Land; it was common for 
wilis to include a sum of money to finance a knight on Crusade, right 
up to 1291. The study of heraldry is not just a marginal note but an 
integral part of the social saga that these Acre manuscripts have to 
relate. 

In addition to "real" heraldry, even the early rolls often include a 
list of fictional characters and imaginary kings of everywhere from 
Ice.and and Tarshish to Armenia and Syria.!^ Whether any of these 
fantastic arms can be found on the warriors of the Acre manuscripts is 
a potentially useful inquiry. One doubts in any case that the arms 
appearing in Crusader miniatures were pure fantasy on the part of the 
artist. In a period in which arms had become a recognized and 
distinctly personal emblem, it is hard to accept that the shields of the 
Acre manuscripts are haphazard inventions. They were not taken so 
lightheartedly in real life. 

The period of the late Capetians was once, not so very long ago, 
considered less creative, less "interesting" than the High Gothic, a 
period of transition and even of decline. Since then we have had not 
only the flurry of activity for the anniversary of Saint Louis but also 
Branners architectural and manuscript studies as well as exhibitions 
such as those of Ontario in 1972 and recently Brown University. 
Foldas book may fall between the two stools of catalogue of a school 
of manuscript painting and monograph of a manuscript painter; it is 
nonetheless a significant addition to the growing body of insights into 
a fascinating, energetic age, one that may have been transitional but 
that shows little sign of having been aware of it. 

MEREDITH PARSONS LILLICH 
Syracuse University 


TANIA BAYARD, Bourges Cathedral: The West Portals (Outstanding 
Dissertations in the Fine Arts), New York and London, Garland 
Publishing, Inc., 1976. Pp. vi + 183; 245 ills. 1 diagram. $30 


With the appearance of Tania Bayard's monograph on the west fagade 


? [n addition to his own publications, Adam compiled a list of armorials 
available in published form in 1946, a list that is difficult to use but 
invaluable (see Brault's bibliography). Add to the list of 1946 the 
Wijnberghen Roll used by Folda, published by Adam in 1951f. and the Ost 
de Flandre which Adam published in 1959. Brault’s introduction clearly 
describes and explains the relationships of all of these rolls. For the 
genealogical questions that heraldic identifications always beget, there is an 
embarrassment of riches in the volumes by Gaston Saffroy, Bibliographie 
génealogique, héraldique et nobiliaire de la France, Paris, 1968f. Seals are the 
most promising source of precise identifications. Published collections of 
seals are cited in Saffroy and in Adams articles. 


'0 The Armorial Montjoie of the late 13th century, in the collection of 
Count Chandon, is unpublished. Adam knew it, but, as far as | am aware, it 
is generally unavailable. 


'! The Bigot and Chifflet-Prinet rolls are the two French rolls published by 
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sculpture, Bourges Cathedral has become one of the most thoroughly 
studied Gothic monuments. A painstaking architectural analysis was 
given by Robert Branner in various articles and in his book of 1962; 
the 12th-century sculpture was the subject of an outstanding Boston 
University dissertation by Ann New-Smith in 1975; and the stained 
glass was treated creditably, although not exhaustively, by Cahier and 
Martin over a century ago. 

Like the other publications in this series, Bayard's study is an 
unrevised photographic reproduction of her doctoral dissertation 
(Columbia University, 1968). Divided into three main sections, it 
isolates two principal phases of sculptural and architectural activity 
on the Bourges façade: Part 1 deals with the history of the façade and 
with the form and iconography of the sculptural program; Part 1 
discusses the original design of the 1230's and its sculpture in the 
rather stiff, Paris-Amiens style; and Part i is addressed to subsequent 
changes in design with the advent of new sculptors working in the 
softer Reims style of the 1240's. A brief evaluation of the famous 
choir screen concludes Part it! and precedes a useful appendix that 
details the I9th-century restorations. 

Bayard's monograph has obvious strengths as well as glaring 
weaknesses, the latter only partially the fault of the unfortunate 
dissertation format. The author's previously published archaeological 
discussion of the fagade is sound and refines Branner's observations 
with further data and closer inspection. Her contention that the 
façade preserves more 13th-century sculpture than has generally been 
thought is well supported. And her careful consideration of the 
restorations allows her to reconstruct the original program more fully 
than her predecessors, especially Boinet, whose study of 1912 has 
heretofore been standard. Based on the archaeological evidence, she 
argues persuasively that the Genesis spandrels were intended in the 
first design to stretch completely across the facade and were to be read 
in a quasi-typological relationship with the jamb and tympanum 
sculpture above. She also maintains that, if the northern-most portal 
(remade in its entirety after the fall of the north tower in 1506) 
originally contained the legend of Saint William as it does now, then 
the façade can be seen to have presented a summary of the completed 
history of the world—from the Creation, through contemporary 
events (Saint William), to the Last Judgment. 

Yet there are numerous weaknesses. Bayard is surprisingly 
dependent on Boinet for her analysis of the iconographic program 
and she adds little to his interpretations. Although she is certainly 
not mistaken that “most of the iconography is extremely straightfor- 
ward, even prosaic" (p. 24), she might have expended further effort 
to provide a more probing analysis. And her conclusion that the 
entire façade is simply a reflection of the moral that “man’s salvation 
depends on his vigilance" (p. 25) surely misses the full point. In fact, 
the Bourges program is an early example of what should be termed 
"Court Style" iconography. That is to say that Bourges has already 
begun to move toward that arid and less than subtle combination of 
narrative and moralizing which will characterize practically all French 
portal schemes—not to mention book illumination and glass 
programs—from the middle of the 13th century. Although Bayard 
notes the moralizing nature of the fagade, she ignores the narrative 


Brault. The earlier publications of these rolls, which he cites, should be 
used, however; Brault himself states at the end of his introduction that one 
should do so, since his editions of the rolls have a linguistic orientation and 
lack the historical and genealogical documentation of the early editions. 


!? The Ost de Flandre is considered to be part of the stemma of 
Chifflet-Prinet, but the section published by Adam has much additional 
material, and of course includes his notes. 


!3 Walford’s Roll is in Brault; again, the earlier edition should be consulted 
as well. The publication of Planché' Roll is cited in Brault's bibliography. 


!4 Planché’s Roll starts off with Prester John, whose arms are AZ, a cross OR 
with the Savior crucified ARG; they are arms à enquerre since ARG and OR 
should not be combined in real heraldry. Imaginary kings appear in the 
English 13th-century rolls, as in Wijnberghen. Indeed, the kings are a 
standard feature of Continental rolls from the 14th century on. 
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aspect of the spandrels and, especially, the hagiographic tympana. 
She gives no more than passing mention to other monuments that use 
spandrels for narrative (and not allegorical) presentation. Nor does 
she discuss the peculiar inversion of narrative sequence in the Ursin 
portal, where the story is to be read from right to left in both lower 
registers of the tympanum. | 

Bayard devotes a full 75 pages to an analysis of the sculptural styles 
of the façade, supporting and reinforcing the generally held view that 
the earlier shop came from Amiens and that the principal artist of the 
later shop (whom she calls the “Michael Master") came from Reims. 
But her exacting figural descriptions are presented at the expense of a 
more broadly based evaluation of Bourges's place in the stylistic 
movements of the 13th century. 

Even after a long chapter detailing the extremely close stylistic 
parallels between Amiens and the first Bourges shop, Bayard hesitates 
actually to assign the Bourges sculpture to masters from Amiens. Nor 
does she adequately trace the lines of parentage for this stiff style back 
to Paris, ca. 1210, or sufficiently spell out Bourges's role in its 
dissemination. She is also vague about the stylistic career of the 
"Judgment Archivolt Master," the lesser of the two principal 
sculptors of the second campaign. Following Sauerlànder and others, 
she traces his origins to the archivolt figures of the Amiens Last 
Judgment portal, but does not investigate fully enough the 
intervening phases of his work between Amiens and Bourges. 
Although the man was clearly working within the conception of the 
second fagade design, his style is more closely related to that of the 
first. Bayard does not deal with this vexing problem of chronology. 
She should have paid greater attention to the similarities she notices 
between this sculptor's work and both the archivolts of Reims's north 
transept window and the remaining figures from Charroux; these 
works help detail the progress of a particular style during the course of 
two decades, even if they cannot all be identified as the products of 
one hand. 

Unfortunately, the study is weakest in its analysis of the two most 
important sculptors at Bourges: the “Michael Master” and the “Choir 
Screen Master." Each was intimately involved in a phase of the 
sequential development of a radically new sculptural style, and, for 
that reason, each must be seen within the wider context of other 
mid-century experiments. Bayard's failure to do this seriously 
undermines the value of her publication. 

The artistic milieu out of which the “Michael Master" developed 
was composed of many complex forces. Bayard avoids direct 
confrontation with the questions raised by the artist's stylistic 
background, concluding simply that the man “was probably one of 
the minor masters working at Reims in the late 1230's or early 1240's" 
(p. 106). Although this may well be true, she does not attempt to 
isolate his hand at Reims, preferring instead to present obvious and 
generalized comparisons between his works and those at Reims. That 
the “Michael Master” is indebted to the “Joseph Master" at Reims is 
incontestable, but the matter cannot be left there. The work of the 
"Michael Master" shows greater similarities, in fact, to figures at 
Reims carved by sculptors who were already pasticheurs of the "Joseph 
Master," for example, some of the figures in the niches of the nave 
buttresses and in the archivolts and gables of the west façade. These 
works should postdate the few easily identifiable pieces from the hand 
of the “Joseph Master," and thus they demand that a sound relative 
chronology be established for the Reims figures before any dating for 
the "Michael Master" is put forth. Bayard avoids this central problem 
by simply accepting what she considers the “usual” date for the 
“Joseph Master” (ca. 1240), and then reasoning from it that the 
“Michael Master's" work began to appear “well before the middle of 
the 1240's" (p. 106). 

This dating is by no means assured, and the problems that bedevil 
the chronology at Reims are perhaps even more apparent now than 
they were in 1968. For example, if Sauerlander is correct in moving 
forward the dates of the “Joseph Master” to ca. 1245-1255, then the 
Bourges dates will also have to be advanced. Bayard ignores these 
crucial issues. She does not confront the vexing problems of the 
origin of this style (did it first occur in the “Christ Master” figures of 
the Paris Last Judgment portal? and, if so, when—ca. 1220, 1230, or 


1240?); nor does she account for its almost simultaneous appearance 
at mid-century in various centers. Unfortunately, the survey of this 
vastly interesting forest is almost completely obscured by a niggling 
attention to the trees. 

Sadly, Bayard's study is particularly unsatisfactory in its evaluation 
of the "Choir Screen Master," whom she correctly recognizes as one 
of the shining talents of the century. In the surprisingly short section 
apportioned to this sculptor, the author hardly goes beyond 
description. She is able to establish, however, that the “Michael 
Master” and the “Choir Screen Master" worked side by side on the 
Bourges facade for some time. Because of this, and because of her 
dating of the "Michael Master," she is obliged to date the screen 
fragments in the mid-1240's. In my view, the author has used the 
evidence at hand in an overly restricted way. The complex Reims 
associations suggest, instead, a date of ca. 1250-55 for the “Michael 
Master,” and such a date can also be accepted for the screen. 
Sauerlander is probably too late with his date of ca. 1260 for the 
screen; but he has advanced our knowledge in showing that the 
fragments’ closest relative—the St.-Denis south transept portal — 
need not be tied to the traditional date of 1241 that Bayard accepts. 
This permits us to assume a later date. The most satisfactory view is 
that there was a specifically Parisian refinement of the new, soft style 
during the later 1240's and early 1250's—a phase into which 
St.-Denis, the Ste.-Chapelle Apostles, and the Paris north transept 
portal can all be comfortably fitted. It is therefore appropriate to 
suggest that the “Choir Screen Master” was a Parisian master who 
appeared at Bourges sometime in the early or mid-1250's, after the 
first wave of the reform movement had been spent in the capital. 
Bayard's suggestion that “he may have come directly from the shop at 
St.-Denis" (p. 128) shortly after 1241 is far less convincing. 

My strongest impression of this study is that the author has failed 
adequately to locate the various developments at Bourges within the 
wider stylistic boundaries of mid-13th-century France. As a result, 
Bourges appears far too provincial. 

Beyond the insufficiencies of the monograph itself, there is an 
obvious weakness in the conception of the Garland series as a whole. 
Is it really worthwhile to publish unrevised dissertations in this format 
when they can just as easily (and more cheaply) be obtained on 
microfilm or in Xeroxed microfilm copies? The typescript is 
unpleasant to read and the photographs are reproduced in uniformly 
poor quality. Further, there is a vast difference between a book and a 
dissertation. Bayard's study clearly points out the distinction. 

STEPHEN GARDNER 
Columbia University 


JAN BIAŁOSTOCKI, The Art of the Renaissance in Eastern Europe, 
Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1976. Pp. 134; 351 black- 
and-white ills., 5 color pls. $25 


This survey by the distinguished Polish scholar Jan Biatostocki, which 
was presented as the Wrightsman Lectures of 1972, is an important 
introduction to a previously neglected area. Poland, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia lie off the beaten track of most English and American 
art historians, which runs from Rome through Florence, Venice, and 
Paris to the Low Countries. Political and linguistic difficulties also 
seem to have discouraged work in the field; the Slavic languages are 
hard to master and Magyar must daunt all but the bravest linguist. 
Although Eastern European scholars have, to be sure, made excellent 
individual contributions to the study of the art of their own 
countries, heretofore there has existed no general survey of the 
Renaissance in the East. Only the Swedish historian August Hahr’s 
Studier i nordisk renássanskonst of 1913 and 1915 had treated the region 
as a whole, and then with an eye more to the Renaissance in 
Scandinavia. 

The avowed purpose of Biatostockis work is to draw “a coherent 
image of the main trends and achievements of the east European 
Renaissance considered as a whole." But it was the lecture format, as 


Białostocki explains in his preface, that led him to arrange the 
material according to function. He begins with an introduction on 
“Humanism and Early Patronage” and ends with a conclusion on 
“Classicism, Mannerism, and Vernacular.” But the bulk of the book is 
organized by the notion that the principal tasks of artists and 
architects were “to create and adorn the temporary residence (the 
castle); the permanent resident (the tomb and chapel); and to create 
the social residence (the town).” 

After a few introductory remarks, Biatostockis opening chapter 
considers the work of Italian architects in Russia. The mention of 
Russia here is the only one in the book, which defines Eastern Europe 
as rhe area covered by the Czech, Polish-Lithuanian, and Hungarian 
kingdoms of the 16th and 17th centuries. The work of the “three 
waves” of Italian architects who were employed in 15th-century 
Russia is here included because their activity abroad was early. 
(Biatostockis account may now be supplemented by the papers given 
at a conference on Aristotele Fioravanti and other Italian architects 
in Russia, and published in Arte lombarda in 1976.) 

Biatostocki quickly shifts to the real center of his interest: the 
importation of new styles under the aegis of the Hungarian and Polish 
courts to the area that was to be unified into the Empire of the Jagello 
dynasty around 1500. He suggests that Hungary had been prepared for 
the reception of the Renaissance in the late 15th century by the 
previous work there of artists like Masolino and by a lively humanist 
intellectual culture, which also was to be found in Poland. From this 
ground came the first great flowering of the Renaissance in the East, 
with the patronage of illuminators and sculptors by Matthias 
Corvinus and the execution of the first Renaissance tombs in Poland. 
Significantly, many of the monuments are directly connected with 
Tuscany; Florentine sculptors were active in Buda and in Cracow, and 
readers of Vasari will already know that works by Verrochio were sent 
to Hungary. 

Biatostockis second chapter recounts the development of Early 
Renaissance castle architecture in Eastern Europe. Here Matthias 
Corvinuss buildings at Buda and Visegrád are again of prime 
importance. (In order to complete the account of Corvinian 
patronage, one should now consult the third volume of Jolan Balogh’s 
A müvészet Mátyás király udvarában, which because of publishing 
difficulties was printed in Graz in 1975 as Die Anfünge der Renaissance 
in Ungarn: Matthias Corvinus und die Kunst. ) The discussion continues 
with Benedikt Ried’s transformation of the Hradéany Castle in 
Prague during the reign of Vladislav II, the architecture and 
decoration of Wawel Castle in Cracow, and the reconstruction of the 
castle in Brzeg (Brieg) in Silesia. Brzeg felt the impact of the stylistic 
inrovations at Wawel, and also served as an important point de départ 
for the Parr family and thus for the advent of Lombard masons in 
Central and Northern Europe. 

After a brief mention of the decoration of the Smíšek Chapel in 
Kutná Hora in Bohemia, the next chapter presents the remarkable 
series of centrally planned chapels in Eastern Europe. First of these is 
the chapel built in the red marble of the region for Cardinal Tamas 
Bakócz, in the Cathedral of Esztergom, the primatial See of Hungary. 
This beautiful work, executed by Tuscans, is very close to Florentine 
types of only slightly earlier date. Then, after describing the Lazoi 
Chapel in Alba Julia in Transylvania (now Rumania) and the taski 
Chapel in Gniezno, Poland, Biatostocki discusses at length the 
architecture, symbolism, and decoration of the Sigismund Chapel in 
Wawel Cathedral. The Sigismund Chapel is undoubtedly a beautiful 
and significant monument, one that in George Kubler’ terminology, 
later invoked by Bialostocki, may be considered a "prime object" 
which “provoked replications” all over Poland; in Biatostocki’s 
account the chapel becomes a key work for the whole interpretation 
of the Renaissance in Eastern Europe. Biatostocki accordingly also 
gives a fairly detailed interpretation of the symbolism of the chapel, a 


! See especially "Sea-Thiasos in Renaissance Sepulchral Art," in Essays in 
Honour of Sir Anthony Blunt. London, 1967, 69-74. 


? [n a number of versions culminating in the essay “Mannerism and 
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subject of repeated interest to him.! (It is a pity that the legends of 
the map of centrally planned chapels at the end of the chapter, taken 
from Lozinski’s Grobowe Kaplice Kupotowe w Polsce, have not been 
translated into English.) 

In chap. 4 Biatostocki considers the development of the 
Renaissance tomb in Eastern Europe. He discusses the early stone 
slabs found in Hungary, Transylvania, and Poland, the "humanist 
epitaph" represented by Veit Stosss monument for Callimachus and 
the Sauer Tomb in Wroctaw (Breslau), and the variety of gisant, 
lectern, tomb slab, and standing figure types occurring in Poland and 
Silesia. In contradiction to Erwin Panofsky’s description in Tomb 
Sculpture, Biatostocki emphasizes the popularity of the "statue 
accoudée" type in Poland. He also lays stress on the spread of the 
double-tomb type, said to be inspired, like the centralized chapel, by 
a solution found in the Sigismund Chapel. 

Chap. 5 is devoted to the art and architecture of the Eastern 
European town. First there is "urban patronage in the field of 
painting," by which Biatostocki means the Codex of Balthazar 
Beham in Cracow, the work there of Hans Süss von Kulmbach, Hans 
Dürer, and Georg Pencz, and that of Master M.S. in Upper Hungary 
(Slovakia). Next comes a brief description of the development of 
intarsia decoration in Slovakia and Hungary, followed by a detailed 
survey of parapets in towns and castles. Biatostocki calls decorated 
parapet-cresting of buildings the "most specific feature of the east 
European area"; parapets are described as merging the "Gothic 
tradition of gables with the Renaissance feeling for horizontal accents 
and the Renaissance repertoire of decorative forms." The Poznan 
town hall is singled out as the first Renaissance town hall with an 
arcaded loggia in Northern Europe. The chapter ends with the 
development of ideal towns in Eastern Europe; chief of these is the 
remarkable city of Zamość, which was erected from 1578 by the Polish 
chancellor Jan Zamoyski and which, though changed, is still standing 
in its basic form. 

Biatostocki’s last chapter deals first with the new developments in 
Bohemian art that came about with the advent of the Habsburgs. He 
discusses the so-called Belvedere Villa, the supposedly Mannerist 
Villa Hvézda (Star) on White Mountain outside Prague, and the 
organ loft in Prague Cathedral. The Castles of Kacerov and 
Nelahozeves, built for the royal secretary, Florian Griespech von 
Griesbach (whose name is misspelled as Griespach), are discussed 
along with the Castle of Kostelec nad Cern$mi Lesy and the 
"brilliant" sequence of castles with arcaded courtyards in Bohemia 
and Moravia. Biatostocki links the Polish buildings of the Florentine 
Santi Gucci with these structures because of their supposedly 
Mannerist decorative traits. After mentioning the "northern 
Mannerism" of Gdansk (Danzig), Biatostocki concludes with a 
discussion of the problem of a “vernacular” as opposed to a Mannerist 
style in Eastern Europe. Here he extends to Bohemia and, indeed, to 
the whole Eastern European area a distinction he had introduced in 
discussions of Polish art,? seeking to identify the specifically Eastern 
European characteristics of the Renaissance in Poland and Bohemia. 

Biatostocki’s text is accompanied by an extensive bibliography and 
body of illustrations. The bibliography is excellent, and can well serve 
as a basic guide to further study. The illustrations, on the other hand, 
are not all of the highest quality; many seem poorly printed or taken 
from inferior photographs. As photographic material is often hard to 
obtain from Eastern Europe and reproductions are often very poor, it is 
unfortunate that Biatostocki’s publishers did not seize the opportunity 
to present a corpus of good illustrations. (Excellent reproductions, 
which complement Biatostocki’ at least in part, can now be found in 
Helena and Stefan Kozakiewiczs The Renaissance in Poland, Warsaw, 
1976.) 

Biatostocki himself admits that a first attempt "to arrange the 
art-historical facts in this geographical area conceived as a unit," such 


‘Vernacular’ in Polish Art," in Walter Friedländer zum 90. Geburtstag. Eine 
Festgabe seiner europäischer Schüler Freunde und Verehrer, Berlin, 1965, 47-57. 
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as this survey, “runs the risk of overstressing some features and 
understressing others” (p. 1). In his preface he specifically apologizes 
that the art of his own country, Poland, may have received a “more 
detailed and more competent” presentation. Indeed, the importance 
Bialostocki gives to Polish art seems out of proportion to the whole 
picture of the Renaissance in Eastern Europe. Whereas, for example, 
Santi Gucci’s buildings in Poland, remarkable enough but few in 
number, receive two pages of treatment, the entire extensive 
development of arcaded castle architecture in Bohemia and Moravia 
gets less than a paragraph, and even that paragraph involves 
discussion of Polish buildings. The development of castle architecture 
in southern Bohemia, including such important examples as Telé, 
Cesky Krumlov, and the villa in Kratochvile, is not mentioned at all. 
Whereas almost a whole chapter is devoted mainly to Polish tomb 
sculpture, the history of Renaissance sculpture in Bohemia and 
Moravia is treated very briefly. The stuccoed ornament of the Lublin 
school is also mentioned, but, except for a fleeting reference to the 
decoration of the Hvézda villa, Biatostocki altogether ignores 
Bohemian and Moravian stucco decoration. He fails to mention, for 
instance, the interior of the Castle of Bucovice, which is a major 
omission because the stuccoed decoration of its Cisarsky Pokoj 
(Imperial Room) is of European quality, able to stand comparison 
with other works of its genre and time. Biatostocki’s consideration of 
painting is necessarily conditioned by the indifferent quality of 
indigenous 15th- and 16th-century work. Yet, here again, although he 
does mention works like the Beham Codex, the oeuvre of Master M. 
S., and the paintings of the Smísek Chapel (to all of which his own 
definition of Renaissance style can be applied only with difficulty), he 
does not mention the painted mural decoration of Bohemian castles 
like Castolovice, Kratochvile, Bechyne, Cesk$ Krumlov, and 
Rozmberk, and he passes quickly over the painted epitaphs of 
Bohemia and Silesia. 

A different problem is one of definition. Biatostockis conception of 
"eastern Europe" as a unity of countries created around 1500 by the 
Jagellonian Empire will obviously lead to different emphases than one 
that focuses on Central Europe around 1600 as the area unit by the 
Habsburg Empire. His notion makes sense for the earlier period when 
cultural and political influences do connect Cracow with Buda and 
Prague. But it creates a misleading emphasis on the supposed disunity 
of the area around 1600 (p. 88); of course Polish and Czech artistic 
cultures were then separated, because by that time Czech fortunes 
were for better or worse tied up with the Habsburgs, and hence with 
what is now Austria. Furthermore, this definition leads Biatostocki to 
a very questionable line of interpretation. 

This questionable line is graphically illustrated by the map 
appearing in fig. xiv, which purports to represent southeastern Europe 
after the battle of Mohács and the Turkish occupation of Buda. It 
outlines Bohemia and Hungary separately (p. 73), and places the 
"Habsburg Empire" apart from them, and in an undefined area to the 
west. But if the legend is meant to refer to the "Holy Roman Empire 
of the German Nation," it is incorrect, because the latter was never a 
dynastic empire. And if it is meant to refer to those domains ruled by 
the Habsburg dynasty itself after 1526, it is equally incorrect, because 
these areas included Hungary, Bohemia, and Silesia (which was then 
one of the Bohemian Crown lands). Despite Biatostocki’s expressed 
recognition (p. 74) that the advent of the Habsburgs represented a 
new period in Bohemian art, the labelling of this map is symptomatic 


3 Sources for the tournament of 1558 are M. Cuthaenis and J. Campanus, 
Brevis et Succincta Descriptio Pompae in Honorem Ferdinandi Primi. . . . 
Prague, 1558, also reprinted along with a Czech translation by Daniel Adam 
of Veleslavin in J. Teige, ed., Základy starého mfstopisu Prazského, Prague, 
1910, 1, 73ff; and L. Matthioli, Le solenni pompe, i superbi, et gloriosi apparati, 
e trionfi, i fuochi . . fatti alla venuta dell Ferdinando primo, Prague, 1559. 


4 For this building see Walter Machowsky, Giovanni Maria Nosseni und die 
Renaissance in Sachsen, Berlin, 1904, 79ff., and Walter Bachmann, 
"Nossenis Lusthaus auf der Jungfernbastei in Dresden," Neues Archiv für 


Sächsische Geschichte, 1vi1, 1936, 1—29. 


of his tendency to downplay the importance of the Habsburgs, and in 
effect to read them out of what he calls “east Europe." 

An example of this tendency is his assessment of the Belvedere in 
Prague (p. 74): ". . . with its outspoken Classicism [it] was and 
remained something foreign to the artistic landscape of that area, and 
no imitation of it is known. Compared with the tremendous influence 
exercised by the Wawel castle and the royal sepulchral chapel in 
Cracow, this complete lack of resonance from the Prague royal villa 
must be interpreted as a symptom of the radical separation of the first 
Habsburg monarch and his court from Bohemian society." This is a 
large conclusion to be drawn from limited evidence; in part it seems 
the result of an overemphasis on the role of formal determinants (the 
"outspoken classicism" of the Belvedere; a questionable description in 
any case) that runs throughout the book. If instead we consider the 
function of the Belvedere versus that of the Sigismund Chapel, we 
might obtain a better reason why it lacked imitators in Bohemia. The 
Belvedere was built as part of a larger palace-garden complex. It is, as 
its name implies, a structure from whose loggia a fine view could be 
gained; it was probably also used as a place of repose within the 
garden. Its use as the center of a tournament held in 1558 in Prague 
further demonstrates its role in court entertainments.? These features 
are of course related to those of similar casinos in Italy. Elsewhere in 
Central Europe the Prague Belvedere, both in its function and form, 
did in fact spawn a number of imitations. For example, the Lusthaus 
in Dresden, designed by Giovanni Maria Nosseni and begun in 1589, 
is a fairly close copy.* In Bohemia itself, however, there existed in the 
16th century no other dynastic residence with a garden complex 
sufficiently ample and so situated as to invite construction of a 
belvedere. The question of function rather than the supposed 
"cultural isolation" of the Habsburgs would thus seem to account for 
the relative lack of imitations. 

Biatostocki argues similarly that other architecture connected with 
the court circle of Ferdinand I, namely the Castles of Kacerov and 
Nelahozeves built for his secretary Griesbach, were "unique in the Bo- 
hemian area": "Having been built for a foreigner, a dignitary of the 
Habsburgs, they found few imitators” (p. 77). Biatostockis separation 
of the style of these castles from that of other buildings in Bohemia 
seems artificial, because various other Bohemian castles. and even 
certain types of Moravian arcades, may be considered quite as 
distinctive in style.5 More important are the similarities between 
Nelahozeves and other Bohemian buildings: Biatostocki himself 
points to features like the lunette cornice, the rustication, and the 
opening of the courtyard on one side. A comparison of Nelahozeves 
with Námést'es nad Oslavou in Moravia would add to the parallels 
the use of escutcheons framed with ornament. The arcades of 
Nelahozeves and of Kostelec nad Cern$mi Lesy, built for Ferdinand I, 
in fact had great resonance in Bohemia and Moravia. 

In a similar vein, Biatostocki deliberately excludes from his account 
what he calls the "international group of Mannerist artists brought 
together by the strange patron Rudolph II.” He believes their art to 
have been "completely foreign to the long local tradition" (p. 87). 
But why should a group of Italian, German, and Netherlandish artists 
working for a Habsburg emperor in Prague be called international 
when a similar group of Italians and Germans working for a 
Jagellonian king in Cracow is not? The old notion that the painters 
and sculptors brought together by Rudolph were foreign to the 
Czech tradition can no longer be accepted. The way in which some 


5 [van Muchka, "Stylové Otazky v Ceské architekture kolem roku 1600,” 
Diplomní Práce, Universita Karlová, Prague, 1969, 63ff., for example, 
makes distinctions among Moravian arcades; he also offers an interesting 
critique of Biatostocki's notion of “vernacular” style, which he suggests leads 
to giving up (resignace) the critical comparison of style (n. 57). 


€ Structural parallels are pointed out by Jarmila Krcálová. “Několik 
poznámek ke knize Evy Samánkové Architektura ceske renesance,” Uménf, 


x, 1962, 76. 


local epitaph painters seized upon models provided by the court 
artists, who themselves also painted epitaphs, in itself makes clear 
that che latter were not perceived as aliens. Significantly, prevailing 
opinion in present-day Czechoslovakia also disagrees with Biatostoc- 
kis thesis; the new display of the National Gallery in Prague includes 
the Rudolphine masters in its exhibition of Czech art. Biatostocki’s 
omission of the Prague school is regrettable not only because Prague 
was a major European cultural center during Rudolph’ reign, but also 
because the work of the court artists was important for the further 
development of the arts, not only in Bohemia, but also elsewhere in 
Central Europe. There is, moreover, certainly a continuity within the 
traditions ‘of architecture and intarsia, traditions discussed elsewhere 
in Biatostocki’s book. An important article by Jarmila Kréálová has 
recently dispelled the myths about Rudolph II’s patronage of 
architecture and has demonstrated the extent of his interest in 
building.” Several of the architects, like Pietro Ferrabosco and Ulrich 
Aostalli (Avostalis), who figure in Biafostockis book, were actually 
imperial architects who during Rudolph* reign received their chief 
employment from the court. Examples of the Renaissance tradition of 
inlay include the doors to the Bohemian Court Chancellery and 
Reichkofsrat chambers in the imperial palace on the Hradéany, and 
the furniture of the Reichhofsrat and Landtafelnsaal. 

Biatostockis conception of Eastern Europe generally underrates 
connections with present-day Germany and Austria. For example, he 
neglects the role of artists, architects, and artisans from Saxony, 
whose importance for Bohemia is noted by Eva Samánková? and 
whose significance for Silesia is also evident, particularly in sculpture. 
Likewise he presents a misleading account of the architectural motifs 
of the parapet and gable, which he considers indigenous eastern, and 
particularly Polish, features. He explains parapet cresting, 
furthermore, as an “ingenious solution to one of the most 
fundamental aesthetic problems for architects,” namely “to find a way 
of avoiding verticality." This solution is said to have been discovered 
in Silesia and Poland, whence it spread to Bohemia, Moravia, and 
northern Hungary. Although Biatostocki partially accepts the thesis 
that specific motifs of the Silesian parapet type originated in Italy, he 
also says they “could have been developed from the Gothic tradition 
by northern architects” (p. 68). 

The supposedly Eastern European character of the parapet and the 
genesis of the attica form in Poland do not hold up to closer 
examination. Mieczyslaw Zlat has pointed to a host of buildings with 
features similar to the “Polish” attica in Germany and Austria, 
rejecting W. Husarskis thesis of its indigenous origin, a thesis to 
which Biatostocki here returns. Zlat’s list can be lengthened, and it 
seems to support arguments for the European popularity of the attica 
form and against its primarily Polish character." In addition, the gable 
parapet that Biatostocki says characterizes Bohemia and Moravia is 
much in evidence in Germany, as at Wittenberg (now Wittenberg/ 
Lutherstadt) and Landshut; the gables of the Tyn School of 1562 in 
Prague, for example, should be compared with those of the 
Melencthon House of 1536 in Wittenberg. Moreover, gables and 


7 “Poznámky k rudolfinske architekture," Uméenf, xxitt, 1975, 499—525. 
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8 In her Architektura české renesance, Prague, 1961, Samánková gives 
numerous examples of the work of Saxons in Bohemia and specifically 
emphasizes the mediating role of Saxony in the importation of the 
Renaissance into Bohemia (p. 25). 


? “Attyka renesansowa na Śląsku,” Biuletyn Historii Sztuki, XVII, 1955, 
48-79. Biatostocki mentions Bernburg, Biickeburg, Halle, and Stein, but 
Zlat’ list of sites is more extensive, also including Bautzen, Stadthagen, 
Wismar, Basedow, Telle, Salzburg, Wasserburg, Passau, Toblach, Trent, 
Krems, and Dürnstein. 

The Castle in Stettin (Sczecin), begun by Duke Barnim XI in 1538, also 
had an attica on its south facade, and the Charterhouse Gottesgnade of ca. 
1560 in Oderburg likewise had merlon cresting; see Hugo Lemcke, Die Bau- 
und Kunst- denkmüler des Regierungsbezirkes Stettin, Stettin, 1909, IV, 17, and 
fig. 1. 

A model of Munich made by Jakob Sandtner in 1572 now in the 


Bayerisches Nationalmuseum shows similar structures, also visible in old 
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parapets seem just as much characteristic of the so-called “Weser 
Renaissance" as of Eastern European structures. 

[t is not at all clear either that areas like Slovakia (Upper Hungary) 
derived forms from Poland. The reconstruction of 1581 with arcades 
and parapet of the Town Hall in Bratislava (Poszony, Pressburg), a city 
then the seat of the Hungarian Estates and the place of coronation of 
the kings of Hungary, was directed by Bartholomáus von Wolfsthal, 
who presumably came from Lower Austria. Significantly, 16th- 
century German sources use the label “Welsche Giebel," and it is 
only a few modern Hungarian historians who have called forms found 
in Upper Hungary “Polish.”!° Influences went back and forth within 
Central Europe, but the ultimate source of the attica seems Italian. 
Consequently, though the problem cannot yet be fully solved, Zlat 
does seem to have been right in suggesting that parapet motifs 
originated in Italy, whence they spread all over the area north of the 
Alps, taking hold in Poland, but that they were not created there or 
elsewhere in the east. 

The thesis that the parapet was an ingenious solution to an 
esthetic problem is also debatable. Biatostocki states that a specific 
type of parapet was prescribed in Pardubice in 1538, but mentions 
that it was a bad fire in that year that had caused the town to be 
rebuilt. In fact, brick parapets and gables seem to have been a safety 
measure and they appear on many of the buildings erected after the 
fires of the 15405 and 15505 at Prague, Pelhtimov, Telč, Tebon, and 
Jihlava.!! The chronicler Schickfuss, describing the Silesian town of 
Troppau (now Opava in Czechoslovakia) in 1624, explicitly remarks: 
“Die Privathàuser sind fast alle in Stein sauber und hoch aufgeführt, 
und oben sind sie mehrenteils mit Altanen also gemacht, dass ihnen 
die Feuerbrünste nicht sonderlich schaden kónnen, welches dann 
zumal der Stadt ein schönes Aussehen macht.”!? 

The difficulties inherent in Biatostockis account of parapets and 
gables in turn affect his stimulating discussion of the “vernacular” 
style. Some phenomena, such as the stucco decorations of the Lublin 
School or those of the houses in Kazimierz Dolny, which Biatostocki 
identifies as examples of a Polish vernacular trend, do seem quite 
distinctive. Yet Biatostocki’s attempt to define a particularly Czech 
vernacular trend manifests the limitations of this approach. Following 
Samánková, Białostocki describes the characteristics of the 
Bohemian vernacular as “large and complicated gables,” forms “often 
used in an asymmetrical grouping," and "painterly sgraffito 
decoration." These features are of course found elsewhere in Europe. 
As previously noted, large and complicated gables are found 
throughout Germany, and asymmetrical grouping of forms is equally 
typical of the "Weser Renaissance," as examplified by the Castle at 
Stadthagen. Sgraffito decoration can be found on 16th-century 
houses throughout Austria. The sgraffito decoration preserved in 
neighboring Lower Austria is especially close to that of Bohemia in 
regard to the kind of buildings decorated, the forms of decoration, 
and the figural and ornamental motifs found.'* 

Biatostocki’s effort to characterize the art of Bohemia and Poland in 
its own right, as distinct from Mannerism, an overworked concept 


prints of the city; see A. Von Reitzenstein, Altbaierische Stádte, Munich, 
1963, 157-160:11, and Otto Aufleger and Karl Trautman, Alt-München in 
Bild und Wort, Munich, 1897, fig. 40. The list of examples could be 
lengthened. 


10 For the mention of German sources see Eyvind Unnerbáck, Welsche 
Giebel, Ein italienisches Renaissancemotiv und seine Verbreitung in Mittel- und 
Nordeuropa, Stockholm, 1971, 1. 


A Samánková, Architektura české renesance, 56-57, and Antonín Balsanek, 


Stity a motivy attikové v Ceské renaissance (1902), 2nd ed., Prague, 1929, 10, 
mention fires as a cause of the development of gables. 

12 Quoted in Hans Lutsch, Verzeichnis der Kunstdenkmäler der Provinz 
Schlesien, Iv, Der Regierungs-Bezirk Oppeln, Breslau, 1894, 158. 

13 Peter Weninger, “Zur Sgraffitomalerei in Österreich,” in Rupert 


Feuchtmuller, ed., Renaissance in Österreich, Geschichte, Wissenschaft, Kunst, 
Vienna, 1974, 260-69. 
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that he himself has so perceptively evaluated, clearly provided one 
impetus for the formulation of his own particular approach. Against 
the notion of a period or international style, Biatostocki sets instead 
that of a regional style, or, as he calls it, a "provincial transforma- 
tion." The question of regional or national style has long provoked 
art-historical discussion, but Biatostockis method of seeking such a 
style in the use of particular motifs is not particularly successful. Nor 
is Goldschmidt’ concept of “disintegration of form" (p. 85) useful. It 
might have been more fruitful to have sought the influence of local 
traditions as a positive force. In an earlier essay, Biatostocki himself 
suggested that Slavonic or Oriental influences may have affected the 
forms of Zamość, Lublin, and Kazimierz Dolny, and it would have 
been interesting to have pursued this hypothesis. 

There is, furthermore, a deeper historical and ideological 
background to Biatostockis approach, as he has made clear in a more 
recent essay.'* For Poland the period of the Renaissance is a “golden 
age of culture," one in which the Polish kingdom also attained its 
greatest geographical extension and political power. Poland then soon 
slipped from cultural and political prominence, and it was later often 
to be occupied and divided, most recently during World War II. 
Along with the trends of German nationalism of the 19305 and 40s 
that proved so disastrous for Poland came an approach in scholarship 
that Biatostocki has termed “German scholarly [naukowe] im- 
perialism."!5 Polish scholars in the immediate post- War years 
responded to this attitude with emotional and defensive stridency. 
Biatostocki is certainly free of this mood, and no outspoken 
nationalist himself; and yet his consciously expressed desire to avoid 
putting too much emphasis on the role of Germans and thus perhaps 
leaning toward German nationalism leads him to reject the concept 
of Central Europe as an area extending from Holland to Russia. It also 
seems no accident that his book should choose to emphasize 
monuments like Wawel Castle and the Sigismund Chapel that are the 
relics of the "golden age" of the Jagellonian Empire. 

Moreover, the motifs that Bialostocki isolates as regional or 
vernacular characteristics have defined the terms of the national 
debate in art history since the 19th century. In Bohemia the 
Motivkunde that served an earlier nationalistic scholarship singled out 
sgraffito decoration and gables as marks of an indigenous Czech 
Renaissance style. A historicizing architecture developed as a parallel 
to this trend, with the result that Prague now has perhaps as many 
Renaissance revival buildings from the 19th century as actual 
Renaissance examples from the 16th. The work of the nationalist 
architect Antonin Bal8anek on gables and parapets, written at the 
turn of the century, clearly illuminates the relationship of these ten- 
dencies. Balšánek defines gables and sgraffito decoration as signs of 
a national Czech Renaissance, although he expresses his desire to 
seek a modern Bohemian style independent of Vienna.!$ In Poland a 
similar nationalist tendency has led to a stream of Renaissance revival 
buildings, one of the most recent and surely the most remarkable of 
which is the Stalinist Palace of Culture and Science in Warsaw with 
its reminiscences of the attica of the Cracow Cloth Hall. !7 

Biatostockis approach therefore often calls to mind a situation in 
European scholarship described by Panofsky in his essay “Three 
Decades of Art History in the United States": “. . . European 
scholars either unconsciously yielded to, or consciously struggled 
against, deep-rooted emotions which were traditionally attached to 
such questions as whether the cubiform capital was invented in 
Germany, France, or Italy . . . and the discussion of such questions 
tended to be confined to areas and periods on which attention had 
been focused for generations or at least decades."!8 Despite some 
positive results, Biatostocki’s discussion of regional and national 


'4 “Renesans Polski a renesans europejski,” in Renesans, Sztuka i Ideologia, 
Warsaw, 1976, 179—193. 


'S Ibid., 179. Biatostocki’s own definition of east Europe and the reasons for 
it are explained ibid., 186. 


!* See particularly the remarks in the preface to Stity a motivy attikové for a 
statement of Balsánek's aims. 


characteristics seems grounded in the presuppositions created by 
earlier debates, and may have precluded more fruitful lines of inquiry. 
On the one hand, Biatostocki has undoubtedly redressed some of the 
imbalance that previous Germanic scholarship created. In contradict- 
ing H. G. Franz’ assertion that Moravian castles constitute a Deutsche 
Sonderrenaissance, for instance, Biatostocki quite rightly points out 
that buildings with arcaded courtyards were built by Italian architects 
for Bohemian and Moravian patrons (p. 101, n. 22). On the other 
hand, he does not consistently take the broad view. Many of the 
patrons Biatostocki identifies as prominent representatives of the 
Czech nobility also had close connections with the Habsburg court; 
their buildings were often designed by imperial architects and cannot 
be taken to reflect a “national” taste. The first Renaissance 
reconstruction of the castle in Pardubice was started by Vojtech z 
Pernštejna, who held the hereditary office of the highest Bohemian 
chamber (nejvysstho českého komo); extensive construction was 
subsequently undertaken by the imperial architects Ulrich and G. B. 
Aostalli for the Czech Court Chamber itself after it bought the castle 
as an imperial residence. Litomyšl was also designed by the Aostalli 
for Vratislav z Pernštejna, who spent his career chiefly at the imperial 
court in Vienna, where he was a counsellor; he undertook diplomatic 
missions for the Habsburgs and was eventually granted the Order of 
the Golden Fleece. The Renaissance courtyard of Jindřichův 
Hradec was not started by the Pernštejn, as Białostocki has it, but by 
Adam II z Hradce, who was Lord High Chancellor (nejvyšší kancléř) of 
Bohemia and who also served as a diplomat for the Habsburgs. 
Although the Renaissance gateway of Moravská Trebova was built for 
Ladislav z Boskovic, who belonged to the circle of Matthias 
Corvinus, Bučovice was constructed after designs by the imperial 
architect Pietro Ferrabosco for Jan Sembera z Boskovic, Lord High 
Steward and Counsellor of the Emperor Rudolph II. The Imperial 
Room in Bučovice includes a figure of Charles V in its manifestly 
imperial decoration; in fact the whole decorative program may have 
been inspired by the Neugebüude, a Habsburg residence that Jan 
Sembera possibly saw on a visit he made to Vienna.!? Although the 
builders of Namést’ nad Oslavou and Rosice and of Velké (not Vélké) 
Losiny, respectively Jan ze Zerotina the Elder and Jan ze Zerotina the 
Younger, seem exceptions in that they held only local, though 
important, offices in Moravia, the builder of Horsovsky Tyn (a castle 
that is supposedly typical of the Czech Renaissance) was a man 
closely connected with the Habsburg court, Jan z Lobkovic. Lobkovic 
was Burggrave of the Prague castle; the “Lobkovic-Svarcenberk” 
(perhaps better known as Schwarzenberg) Palace near the imperial 
castle on the Hradčany was built as his residence in the capital. The 
Berka of Duba and Lipé, builders of Moravsk$ Krumlov, would also 
have been connected with the court through their possession of the 
hereditary office of Lord High Marshall of the Kingdom. The patron 
of Opočno, Vilem Trčka, also had at least some dealings with the 
Habsburgs, as he had been one of the participants in a legation that 
had welcomed Maximilian II. Finally, the Early Renaissance arcade in 
the courtyard of the Castle of Kostelec nad Cernymi Lesy was built 
for the Emperor Ferdinand I, not for the Smitice, who added only the 
outbuildings and chapel to the complex. These facts speax against the 
supposed isolation of the Habsburg monarchs and point instead to 
their role in providing a model to be imitated. The introduction of 
the arcaded courtyard by the Bohemian and Moravian aristocracy 
does not seem to have been a national movement, but seems to have 
followed examples set by the Emperor and his secretary Griesbach. To 
use Biatostocki*s language, as in Hungary and Poland the Renaissance 
style came to Bohemia as a royal fancy. 

Biafostocki’ difficulties with definitions and with the question of 
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national or regional style point to the unique advantage that 
Americans studying the art of Eastern Europe can enjoy. As Panofsky 
suggested, the need to search for national inventions and distinctions 
fades when one looks from this side of the Atlantic. Whether 
something is German, Czech, or Polish does not seem to be a pressing 
question, and other issues can come into focus. Biatostocki has 
provided a useful guide into a rich area of artistic creation. It would be 
a shame if Americans, unencumbered by the problematical baggage 
that has weighed down earlier local scholars and that the recent 
rebirth of nationalism in Europe may make hard to remove, did not 
venture into the field. 
THOMAS DACOSTA KAUFMANN 
Princeton University 


STANISLAUS VON MOOS, Turm und Bollwerk: Beiträge zu einer 
politischen Ikonographie der italienischen Renaissancearchitektur, 
Zurich and Freiburg i/B, Atlantis Verlag, 1974. Pp. 354; 179 
ills., 13 text figs. 


The theme of this book, which originated in a doctoral thesis 
submitted at Zurich in 1967, is the survival of medieval fortress 
motives in secular architecture of the Italian Renaissance. As the 
subtitle announces, the work is conceived as a contribution to the 
“political iconography” of this architecture. It is based on the premise 
that the tower and bastion, having become obsolete in their military 
function, survived so to speak as architectural gestures, expressing 
political power. Another, more comprehensive theme, which at times 
coincides with this topic and at times, it seems to me, conflicts with 
it directly, is the relationship between "fine" and “utilitarian” 
architecture in the Italian Renaissance. Von Moos is inclined to deny 
any distinction between the two. By including in his discussion the 
military and political “daily reality," he means to do away with the 
restrictive conception of art that informed earlier scholarship and to 
establish a new basis for the evaluation of Italian Renaissance 
architecture as a whole. 

Vcn Mooss work (which grew out of his typographical studies of 
Filarete’s castle designs)! was prompted by the observation that 
military architecture was a major part of the life and work of almost 
all the great Renaissance architects, even though art-historical 
handbooks always treat it as an afterthought. The study of these 
"suppressed" works led the author to the conviction that they embody 
esthetic values no less than works of “high” art. From here it was only 
a short step to the notion that the two areas should be combined into 
one and that their common vocabulary of forms should be regarded as 
part of a "complex aesthetic apparatus for the representation of 
political power," which is indeed how Von Moos conceives of Italian 
Renaissance architecture as a whole. 

The usual method followed nowadays to prove such a thesis is to 
analvze one or more monuments that demonstrate the relevant 
characteristics in exemplary fashion, and to proceed from there to 
more general considerations. Von Moos has opted for a different 
method: he traces the occurrence of towers and other fortress motives 
through the whole history of Italian secular architecture, from the 
Midcle Ages to the 16th century. The first chapter deals with the 
"antecedents" in medieval architecture: tower houses, family towers, 
communal palaces, north Italian seigneurial castles, and papal and 
imperial fortresses. Chapters Two and Three are devoted to the 
typology of the urban palace and rural villa in the Renaissance. The 
authors field of view is sufficiently large to include, in the case of the 
urban palace, north Italian and even French castles, clock towers and 
campanili, the Vatican palace and Roman cardinals’ palaces, and 
judicial and administrative buildings. In the case of the rural villa, 
the discussion takes in castle- and fortress-like structures such as 


! Die Kastelltypvariationen des Filarete, Zurich, 1971. 
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Poggio Reale, Ancy-le-Franc, Caprarola, and the Forte di Belvedere 
in Florence, besides the villas proper of Tuscany, Latium, and 
Venetia. Chapter Four concerns the history and theory of military 
architecture in the 15th and 16th centuries. Two short final chapters 
explicitly formulate the basic theses of the book; they are entitled, 
respectively, "The Problem of Distinguishing between Architecture 
and Utilitarian Construction," and "The Relationship between 
Politics and Architecture." 

Typological studies as comprehensive as those published in the 
early 20th century by German and Austrian scholars like Swoboda, 
Patzak, and Rose are rarely written today. It is a regrettable 
development that seems to signal a withering of the ability of scholars 
to synthesize large areas in a manner accessible also to the 
non-specialist: a legitimate and necessary task in our field, which 
nowadays we undertake only when compelled to do so. In this 
respect, Von Moos is most delightfully unmodern. Turm und Bollwerk 
belongs to that now rare species of book which one does not have to 
"study" but can actually read with as much enjoyment as scholarly 
profit. Above a solid foundation of footnotes (thanks be to the 
publisher that they were placed where they belong: at the bottom of 
the page!) stands a text full of wit and charm, yet still lucid and 
concise. The language is free of technical jargon as well as 
pseudo-Marxist dialectics, to which the subject could easily have led. 
Finally, the author leaves the historical material its own individuality 
(his greatest virtue, as I see it). The reader primarily interested in 
theoretical interpretation may find it difficult at times to take Von 
Moos at his word, but he can be sure that even the object which fails 
to fit into his system will receive its due. One example of this is the 
way Von Moos deals with the tiresome issue of the definition of the 
villa and its differentiation from the country estate, castle, and 
palace. He handles the question with deliberate untidyness (p. 103, 
and passim), preferring to accept conceptual obscurities rather than 
separate that which belongs together. The happy result of this tactic 
is a chapter amazingly rich in its many facets, capturing the great 
diversity of the subject without becoming lost in irrelevancies (a 
chapter "like a shepherd driving his flock into the gate," which is how 
Jacob Burckhardt wanted such subjects dealt with). It is indicative of 
the author'5 genuine talent as a historian that the two more 
theoretical chapters at the end of the book are weaker in this respect. 
Formulated abstractly, his theses suddenly require modifying additions 
and restrictions; the doubts planted in ones mind by the material in 
the book now come to the fore; and the ideas lose in conciseness 
without gaining in historical validity. When at the end we try to draw 
a sum in the matter of "political iconography," the result is pretty 
skimpy. Readers accustomed to beginning a book at its end should be 
warned that the real value of the study does not lie here. 

A common explanation for today’s want of great syntheses is the 
burgeoning secondary literature, which no single scholar is able to 
master. Those who nevertheless attempt such a task risk being 
accused of superficiality; every specialist will be able to show that the 
authors erudition was incomplete. Von Moos consciously chose to 
risk such accusations (warnings were not lacking, as a passage in the 
preface shows) and, considering the result, I think one can only 
congratulate him. The treasure of individual facts that he has 
gathered together and considered critically is enormous, and one 
hardly ever gets the impression that his knowledge is not up-to-date. 
Frequently new facts are imparted or fresh insights result from the 
juxtaposition of facts long familiar by themselves (e.g., from local 
antiquarian studies and related disciplines). In the chapter on 
palaces, I noted as especially informative the sections on the Roman 
quattrocento (p. 69ff.), office and courtroom buildings (p. 83ff.), and 
papal architecture in Bologna (p. 89ff.). In the chapter on villas I 
learned a great deal from the description of castle-villas of the 16th 
century (p. 131ff.) and the discussion of the basis villae problem (p. 
142f.). On the other hand, I found the treatment of palace 
architecture after 1500 to be on the whole somewhat disappointing. 
Von Moos limits himself to the special case of the judicial palace, on 
the assumption that the typology of the residential palace is 
completely dominated by the Florentine tradition, which is of no 
relevance for the approach of this book. But this is not the case. 
Accentuated corners that echo the tower motive can also be found in 
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residential buildings (e.g., in the first phase of Palazzo Borghese as 
analyzed by Howard Hibbard). Likewise, bastions survive in the form 
of sloping, rusticated bases, e.g., in Vignola’ Palazzo Bocchi at 
Bologna (the engravings of 1545-1555 show that even a central turret 
had been planned). Inclusion of the latter would have led to a 
discussion of the works of Vignola and his rival, Francesco Paciotti, 
particularly the Palazzo Farnese at Piacenza, with its revetment, 
moat, central towers, and fianchi (cf. the important article by Peter 
Dreyer in Jahrbuch der Berliner Museen, 1966). Considered sociologi- 
cally, these are forms marking the transition from the bourgeois 
domestic palace to the absolutist urban castle, the parallels for which 
in the rural and feudal sphere are excellently observed by Von Moos 
(p. 131ff.) 

One of the weaknesses of Von Moos’ book, as he himself freely 
admits in the preface, is the lack of any systematic utilization of early 
sources, a lack dictated by limitations of time and energy, for which 
no one can reproach him. Nevertheless, one wonders whether as a 
result an important, even an indispensable, source of understanding 
has not been left out. Art historians have increasingly come to see 
that the "language of forms" is ambiguous in itself and yields verifiable 
statements only when considered in conjunction with the written 
word, which transmits interpretations contemporary with the work of 
art. The same holds true for the architectural forms that Von Moos 
studied. No matter how convincing the “meanings” he derives from 
tradition may seem, they cannot be used concretely in individual 
analyses. Is it possible that the same corner towers which were first 
encountered as the earmarks of north Italian seigneurial castles, 
function as a *memory of communal autonomy" when it comes to the 
Roman Palazzo dei Senatori (p. 98)? Perhaps they do, but such an 
assertion cannot prove anything without support from the sources. 
Similarly, to name still another example, the interpretation of the 
towers in Filarete’s Sforzinda, as “a form representative of princely 
sovereignty" (p. 83), seems plausible in the light of other princely 
buildings, and yet, in this case especially, one would expect a 
concretely demonstrated instance rather than a general claim based 
on analogies. 

This brings me to a matter that, at least to my mind, particularly 
reveals the problematic aspect of the book. Von Mooss thesis 
demands as exact as possible a knowledge of the function intended for 
the individual buildings and their parts. Above all, it is important to 
know when fortress motives still did serve a defensive purpose, and in 
that case what military technology was involved. Only then can one 
distinguish the purely symbolic element, meant to express political 
ideas. The author has generally ignored this issue and has been 
content to formulate his analyses by means of alternatives. He 
describes the high walls of the princely castle as both guaranteeing 
and parading security ("Sicherheit . . . gewürhleisten und vor allem 
vordemonstrieren"; p. 33). He sees the fortifying elements in Peruzzi’ 
sketches for castle villas as "technical devices," and also as "insignia 
of prowess" ("nicht allein . . . technische Instrumente, sondern auch 
. . « Abzeichen der Wehrhaftigkeit"; p. 132). Many such passages 
could be cited. Such carefreeness is obviously connected with the 
authors previously mentioned intention to make no distinction 
between utilitarian and fine architecture, and to consider construc- 
tion of the period as guided by one uniform, expressive esthetic. But 
this idea, even if accepted in principle, cannot excuse the student 
from seeking to define each architectural task as concretely as 
possible, and to determine the limits within which both architect and 
patron had to work. 

The differentiation between functional and artistic elements in 
architecture, which Von Moos denies, may be problematic from the 
viewpoint of esthetic theory, but it does offer the historian an 
opportunity to question the relationship between the two, whether in 
an individual work (where it was often enough experienced as a 
conflict by the artist) or in the achievement of an epoch. Indeed, the 
history of military architecture is a case in point. What makes it so 
absorbing (in general as in Von Moos’ presentation) is the continuous 
tug-of-war between, on the one hand, a rational approach, guided by 
technical developments (the "reality principle" of fortification, so to 
speak) and, on the other hand, the figural-mimetic tradition, 


dominated by a need for expression. Mimetic elements are 
continually modified or suppressed as a result of rational calculations, 
and functionally conceived forms become disassociated from their 
purpose, to survive as vehicles of pure expression. It is only through 
precise knowledge of each individual situation that the character of 
the various forms can be determined. But if every man-made form is 
considered a priori as expression, the question has been eliminated 
even before it was asked, and analysis of individual examples becomes 
superfluous. Von Moos takes just this position, for which he 
acknowledges a debt to Rudolf Arnheim, although its roots in the 
historiography of art can be found already in Benedetto Croce* 
"Estetica come scienza dell'espressione e linguistica generale." The 
Crocean view has a historical parallel in Alois Riegls theory of the 
Kunstwollen, which in its time threatened to make cuestions of 
artistic quality quite as irrelevant as Von Moos threatens to make 
questions of artistic purpose. 

I have already stressed that my criticisms are directed more towards 
Von Mooss methodological premises than the results he has obtained 
with, or in spite of, them. Indeed, his text is much richer and more 
interesting than these few paragraphs can convey. But I must return to 
his methodology yet once again, because the approach Von Moos 
represents is of fundamental importance to the state of Renaissance 
studies. Recently, architectural historians, especially the Italians, like 
Benevolo, Marconi, Tafuri, and Zevi, have insisted on, and practiced 
with considerable success, the extension of the field of inquiry to 
utilitarian architecture, works of engineering, transportation systems, 
urbanism, etc. It is an understandable, even a necessary reaction to 
the academicism of earlier architectural history, and it finds its 
spokesmen, not coincidentally, in professional architects teaching at 
architectural schools in the universities. Von Moos, author of a 
monograph on Le Corbusier and editor of an architectural journal, 
shares common interests with them. Their professional experience is 
of the greatest value in the treatment of such subjects, and the 
combination of practice and historical research is a venerable 
tradition in architectural history which has produced important 
results. Yet, the professional interests of the 20th-century architect 
are moving further and further away from those of his predecessors. 
The attempt to guide historical research towards topics that will allow 
a direct identification between the past and the present is thus a 
dubious undertaking. Indeed, to conceive of Renaissance architecture 
as a shaping of environments (“Umweltgestaltung”) in the modern 
sense may prove in the end still more misleading than the bourgeois 
conception of it as "pure art." After all, it was the Renaissance itself 
that created the latter ideal (as Von Moos admits in a footnote; p. 
207, n. 1; cf. also p. 219). It is precisely this fact that has given the 
period its unusual place in architectural history, whereas for other 
epochs technical and practical achievements are emphasized. 

One last issue worth mention is the increasing interest, in other 
humanistic disciplines as well as architecture history, for the "trivial" 
(p. 207, n. 2). Scholarly research ought to deal with all products of a 
period rather than just those that fit an idealistic estheric and that 
were created for members of the socially privileged class. This is a just 
demand, and yet it must be limited by the basic truth that the history 
of art cannot be studied without principles of selection. Even the 
progressive architectural historian must set limits to his material, and 
will necessarily have to deal with the category of the “monumental,” 
even if he avoids this discredited word. It is not purely an academic 
issue, but has immediate practical consequences in the field of 
preservation. The latter is faced with almost insoluble problems 
because of the recent European tendency to expand the definition of 
the historic monument, and sooner or later it will put scholars to the 
task of developing new criteria of selection and limitation. Clearly, 
military architecture is particularly problematic in this regard, so that 
Von Moos has certainly touched the problem at a sensitive point. 
Workers' housing, which the author regrets not finding in recent 
publications on Renaissance architecture, does not appear in his work 
either. In fact, scanning his illustrations, one finds relatively few 
buildings not already familiar from earlier studies in architectural 
history that follow the criteria of a Geymüller or Pevsner. This is not 
to be taken as a criticism; on the contrary, the strength of the book is 


not the material that it presents, but the new insights a well-known, 

long-studied subject is made to yield. In this respect, the book ranks 
among the most stimulating publications of the last few years. 

CHRISTOF THOENES 

Bibliotheca Hertziana 


ROLF E. KELLER, Das Oratorium von San Giovanni Decollato in 
Rom, eine Studie seiner Fresken (Bibliotheca Helvetica Romana, 
XIV), Neuchatel, Institut Suisse de Rome, 1976. Pp. 180; 46 
ills. 


Like many dissertations turned into first books, this monograph is 
more impressive for its length than for its results. The specialist in 
Italian Renaissance art will learn little not known from earlier 
scholarship and the general reader will find the text verbose and the 
method narrowly restricted to style and form. An article would have 
better suited the fruits of Keller’ research. 

In the first two chapters Keller reviews the history of the 
confraternity of S. Giovanni Decollato as background for the fresco 
decoration of its Oratory. This lay brotherhood for Florentines 
resident in Rome, he points out, was founded in 1488 for the purpose 
of offering confessions and sacraments to prisoners condemned to 
death. Its church was built between 1490 and 1553 and mostly 
decorated in the 15805. The cloister was begun in 1555. The Oratory, 
probably built in the early 15305 and decorated between 1536/37 and 
1553, was one of the earliest in Rome and of a type, derived from the 
Sistine Chapel, that became standard. Keller states that the Oratory 
had nothing to do with the confraternity’ public function of ministry 
to the condemned, but was used exclusively for private functions such 
as meetings, election of officers, masses for deceased members, and 
the singing of psalms and lauds. Although reasonable, his evidence is 
from the 19th century and must be treated with caution. 

The chapters that follow are arranged by individual artists and not, 
as might have been expected, by the order of execution of the frescoes 
or the sequence of the narrative scenes. Surprisingly, Salviati, Keller's 
favorite, is discussed first, before Jacopino del Conte, who actually 
began the cycle, determined its layout, and did the largest share of 
work. The text, in short, is structured more according to a 
(descending) scale of quality as the author views it than according to 
chronological or thematic considerations. 

Each of these chapters begins with a long biography treating the 
literature and the artist's training, sources, movements, and 
chronology of works. These biographies are accurate and up-to-date 
but derivative: as exciting as an entry in Thieme-Becker, and only 
marginally relevant to the Oratory. Biographies of the members of the 
confraternity, their incomes, social class, occupations, duties within 
the confraternity, etc., would have been more to the point. But 
Keller is more interested in the artists who worked in the Oratory 
than the Oratory itself. His approach to art is through connoisseur- 
ship and style, not patronage and history. 

Following each biography, and constituting the bulk of the text, are 
detailed discussions of the individual scenes in the Oratory 
illustrating events from the life of Saint John the Baptist, patron saint 
of the confraternity and of Florence. Dating, attribution, iconog- 
raphy, formal analysis, and style definition are Kellers concerns here. 
His conclusions about the dates and attributions of the paintings are 
as follows: Annunciation to Zachary, Jacopino del Conte, ca. 1536/37; 
Preaching of John the Baptist, Jacopino del Conte, dated 1538; 
Visitation, Salviati, dated 1538; Deposition of Christ, Jacopino del 
Conte, ca. 1539/1540; Baptism of Christ, Jacopino del Conte, dated 
1541; Capture of John the Baptist, Battista Franco, ca. 1541; Feast of 
Herod, Pirro Ligorio, ca. 1544; Saint Andrew and Saint Bartholomew, 
Salviati, ca. 1550/51; Birth of John the Baptist, Salviati, dated 1551; 
and Beheading of John the Baptist, Roviale Spagnolo (?), dated 1553. 
All seems reasonable except for the date of Jacopino del Conte’ 
altarpiece of the Deposition. I prefer Freedberg5 date of the late 15405. 
Keller denies the connection, but the reference to Michelangelo 
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Florentine Pietà appears to me, as it has to others, undeniable, not 
only with regard to the body of Christ, but also to the surrounding 
figures of John and Nicodemus. Its style too is closer to that of the late 
15405 than the late 1530% in Rome. Nor can I accept the attribution 
to Jacopino del Conte of the pilasters on either side of the Apostles, 
the Beheading, and the Feast, and on the right of the Capture. 
Technically it is unlikely that he would have done these and nothing 
else. Surely they were painted at the same time and by the same 
artists who executed the scenes between them. 

Keller finds the iconography unexceptional. But he does note, 
without fully recognizing the implications, that there are several 
suggestions of a parallel between the life of John the Baptist and the 
life of Christ. The Birth of John the Baptist, as he points out, recalls the 
birth of Christ by the absence of the naming of John the Baptist and 
by the presence of a woman presenting two doves to Elizabeth. The 
altarpiece is a Deposition of Christ; it is near the Beheading and 
between them is Saint Andrew who was a disciple both of John and 
Christ. (Saint Bartholomew, he believes, is there as the name saint of 
the patron of the two Apostles, Bartolomeo Bussotti.) He also 
observes that the architectural backgrounds of the Feast and the 
Beheading conform appropirately to the Renaissance conception of 
the tragic stage-set of classical antiquity. But since Keller is basically 
interested in form independent of content, these suggestive 
resemblances and conjunctions are not further explored, with the 
result that Keller misses what I believe to be the iconographical 
significance of the cycle. I will return to this point. 

Kellers formal analyses are minute, mechanical descriptions of 
spaces, colors, figures, and faces, as if by recreating the illustrations in 
words he will make their meaning somehow emerge. They are also 
motif hunts in which a source, or more often many sources, some 
convincing and some not, are found for nearly every composition, 
architectural background, landscape, posture, drapery pattern, and 
physiognomy. Quotation was certainly basic to Mannerist art, but it 
was neither as extensive nor as slavish as Keller implies, especially 
from 15th-century sources, which he much overemphasizes. His 
analyses give the impression that art was created by assemblage, like 
collages made from snippits of the plates of Venturi and Freedberg; 
that artists worked in a vacuum, concerned only for form, unaware of 
the meaning of their quotations or of the relationship between form 
and subject matter, and unaffected by the wishes of the patron or the 
social and cultural issues of the day. At best Keller demonstrates what 
is well known, that the basic vocabulary of Mannerist art was derived 
from the works of classical antiquity and the High Renaissance, 
especially Raphael and Michelangelo. At worst he talks around the 
paintings, not about them, seeing them in the light of other works 
rather than as legitimate artistic expressions per se. 

In the analyses of the individual frescoes and particularly in the 
final chapter Keller devotes considerable attention to style definition, 
using the terminology of Freedberg. Stylistic labels are useful for 
structuring art history and communicating broad developments over 
time. But objectivity is compromised when stylistic categories 
become value judgments as they do here, where, for example, in 
general high Maniera is good, moderate Maniera is less good and 
counter-Maniera is bad. Excessive concern for style can also lead to 
the separation of form from content, as it does here. There is no hint, 
for example, that these frescoes might be expressions of religious 
sensibilities. Finally, the a posteriori abstractions of stylistic 
terminology are made to seem the a priori goals of history. We read 
(and there are many such statements) that "with the Deposition 
Jacopino sought to approach Roman Mannerism" (p. 79), as if 
Jacopino had been coached by Freedberg and was consciously trying 
to become a certified member of the major leagues, but never quite 
made it. (Paradoxically, the criteria Keller most often uses to judge 
the frescoes are not so much those ascribed to Maniera as those 
characteristic of the High Renaissance, such as clarity, spatiality, 
unity, naturalism, harmony, and balance.) These perversions of 
historical method necessarily produce unconvincing results. 

For Keller the entire decoration of the Oratory is in a high Maniera 
style. Salviati’s Visitation is an early example of high Maniera and a 
synthesis of Raphael and Michelangelo by way of Rosso and 
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Parmigianino. His Birth, along with the Palazzo Sacchetti frescoes, 
represents the climax of a mature, more exclusively Roman high 
Maniera. Jacopino’s Preaching is Florentine high Maniera and his 
Baptism and Deposition are closer to Roman high Maniera. I question 
the basic premise that the Oratory is all high Maniera. Had Keller 
studied the frescoes more in evolutionary terms and been less insistent 
that the frescoes had nothing to do with the spirit of the 
Counter-Reformation, there would have emerged, I feel, a general 
development from high Maniera (Visitation, Preaching) to moderate 
Maniera (Baptism, Birth) to counter-Maniera (Feast). 

As I have implied above, the full significance of these frescoes can 
be appreciated only when they are studied in their historical context. 
The period in which the Oratory was built and decorated was above 
all one of spiritual crisis. Maniera, therefore, was not an art for arts 
sake, a style of pure formalism and estheticism, as Keller treats it, 
even though there were elements of this, especially in secular court 
art. Rather, Maniera was primarily an outward manifestation of a 
profound inner spirituality. In the Visitation, for example, stimulated 
by the scenes message of love and joy, Salviati used jarring contrasts 
of color, agitated drapery patterns, an opposition of foreground figures 
and deeply receding space, complicated postures, abrupt shifts of 
rhythm, and familar themes complexly elaborated in order to create a 
visual excitement equivalent to religious ecstasy. 

Early on in this period the Church provided little leadership in 
matters of personal piety, allowing a sophisticated élite of reformers 
considerable latitude in spiritual devotion. The visual sophistication 
and eccentricity of Salviatis early high Maniera style reflects this 
élitism and freedom. But from about 1540 onward, as the 
development of oratories shows, an increasingly autocratic Church 
exercised ever more control over the forms and content of religious 
expression while simultaneously encouraging personal devotion 
within a broader segment of the population. The evolution in the 
Oratory toward less capricious and tormented, and more accessible 
and normative moderate and counter-Maniera styles reflects this 
appeal to a less sophisticated audience as well as the disinclination of 
the Church to tolerate eccentric modes of religious thought or 
expression. The increasing romanità and quotation from classical 
antiquity in the frescoes probably also reflects the fact that in 
developing its autocratic authority the Church used in art and politics 
the Roman imperial ideal as its model. 

Christ’s redemptive grace via his incarnation and sacrifice is a 
primary theme of the spirituality of this period. Therefore, pursuing 
Kellers suggestive, but undeveloped lead, it is likely that all of the 
Oratory frescoes were to be read typologically in reference to the life 
of Christ. The Visitation and the Baptism belong as much to Christ 
history as Johns. The Annunciation to Zachary would prefigure the 
Annunciation to Mary; the Birth of John the Baptist, the Birth of 
Christ; the Preaching, the Sermon on the Mount; the Capture, the 
Arrest of Christ; the Feast, Christ before Herod; and the Beheading, 
the Crucifixion. 

The gift of Christ's grace was offered to mankind through the 
sacrament of baptism, which would explain why every scene contains 
an allusion to the acqua vitae, whether it is an octagonal baptistry 
(with a statue of Apollo, a standard reference to Christ), a cup, a jar, 
a jug, a vase, a basin, a river, a river-god, or a wellhead. Unless shown 
to have water within, the various types of vessels could also be 
containers for wine (the object on the steps of the Annunciation is 
clearly a wine cask) and, therefore, allude to the sacrifice of Christ 
that made baptism efficacious. Similarly the cups suggest chalices as 
much as baptismal vessels. 

This ambiguity is a reminder that dualities are fundamental to 
human experience, and especially in a Catholic culture with its 
polarities of good and evil, salvation and damnation, vice and virtue, 
sinner and saint, etc. Therefore, these frescoes, as nearly all 
l6th-century cycles, are organized according to a principle of 
responsive contrasts. The promise of new life (Annunciation) is 
opposed to sacrifice and death (Beheading); Christian love, underlined 
by a figure of Charity (Visitation), is contrasted with lust and evil 
(Feast); the beginning of new life (Birth) is set against the start of the 
Passion (Capture). On the entrance wall the word and water that 
promise salvation (Preaching and Baptism) are related to the sacrifices 


that guarantee the promise (Deposition and martyred Apostles). 
Typologically the right wall emphasizes the fecund Virgin, symbol of 
the Church as channel of salvation; the left wall, Chris-s Passion and 
sacrifice, which makes spiritual regeneration possible. The entrance 
wall symbolizes the mission of the Church, the altar wall the sacrifice 
that gives that mission authority and validity. The right and entrance 
walls function as “walls of life," where water is much more strongly 
emphasized than on the left and altar walls, which are "walls of 
sacrifice." Only on the frames of the former walls are there putti and 
swags of fruit, flowers and vegetables, whereas the frames of the latter 
walls are more austere (and hence the incorrect attribution to 
Jacopino). 

There are also dualities within the individual scenes. That is, 
although the scenes on the "walls of life" stress fertility and 
generation, they also contain allusions to sacrifice. In the 
Annunciation there is the wine cask; in the Visitation the tipped-over 
vase and chalice-like cup; in the Birth the doves, associated with 
sacrifice as well as fertility, and the bust of a deceased woman, 
significantly juxtaposed with the cradle; and in the Preaching the reed 
cross. The Baptism by its very dogmatic meaning implies sacrifice. 
Similarly, the *walls of sacrifice" also suggest triumph over death and 
renewed life. The acqua vitae in all of the scenes has already been 
mentioned. Additionally, in the Capture the woman seated in the 
foreground, by her costume and reference to the Sistine ceiling, 
alludes to a Sibyl who prophesies the coming of a savioz, and her male 
companion, by his nudity and reference likewise -o the Sistine 
ceiling, suggests the fulfillment of the prophecy, i.e., Christ, the 
second Adam. In the Feast the basket of fruit on the head of the 
over-scaled woman to the left suggests regeneration (fruit) via 
sacrifice (grapes). In the backgrounds of both the Feast and the 
Beheading is a triumphal arch, symbol of ultimate spiritual victory. 
Furthermore, the orthogonals of both scenes direct the eye to the 
center of the arches where there are a woman holding a water/wine 
jug and a Tempietto, symbols of the sacramental means to salvation 
and of the Church, custodian of those sacraments. In the Deposition, 
finally, life and death are conjoined by the Maries who, in a frenzy of 
anguish, form a configuration that recalls the Visitation. 

Beyond the preoccupation with Christs redemptive grace through 
baptism, there was also one with Christs humanity in this period. In 
the Oratory this essential equality between the observer (whom 
Keller largely ignores) and the religious figures is established by a 
series of illusionistic devices. First, the frescoes, with the exception of 
the Annunciation, have been related to an ideal viewer standing near 
the entrance in the center of the room. From this position the 
majority of the scenes are viewed along their central axes and have, 
accordingly, essentially symmetrical or centralized compositions and 
settings. The scenes on the walls more distant from the entering 
viewer have either asymmetrical compositions or obliquely turned 
settings to compensate for the more acute viewing angle. Further- 
more, the degree of identity between the observer and the observed is 
increasingly developed in the course of the oratory’ execution, as 
Keller recognizes. Jacopinos Annunciation has little illusionism and is 
rendered as if it were a quadro riportato. Salviati opens up the Visitation 
as if it were continuous with the viewer5 space. The later scenes of 
the Feast and Beheading are even more illusionistic, having the 
character of stage sets. Finally, the Apostles break out from behind 
the plane of the wall and penetrate the viewer' space. Reinforcing 
this development is the increasing clarity of the compositions, the 
greater size and sculptural presence of fewer figures, and, of course, 
the portraits of the members of the confraternity, who appear as 
observers within the scenes. But such Mannerist illusionism should 
not be confused with High Renaissance naturalism. Although the 
stage-sets are illusionistic, they are also abstract and separate from the 
natural world. Although the Apostles are near, they are also 
superhuman. The viewer can identify with the religious figures, but 
(and this became increasingly the hallmark of the Counter- 
Reformation art) his humility and piety are stimulated by his being 
made aware simultaneously that these figures, above and distant from 
him, are symbols of divinity and grace. 

The gratuitous gift of grace was considered the essential source 
of salvation, but in sharp contrast to the Protestant position, 


Catholic doctrine also held that the Christian had to cooperate with 
grace by the exercise of his free will. This individual responsibility was 
met by prayer, penance, and good works. A confraternity, dedicated 
to devotion and charity, provided an ideal opportunity for fulfilling 
the obligation within a supportive fraternal atmosphere. The 
multitude of accessory figures in the frescoes of the Oratory mirrors 
that community. More important, it invites the observer to a series of 
emotional responses appropriate to the scenes—joy, awe, reverence, 
sorrow, horror, compassion, anguish, etc.—which in turn prepare 
him for penance by furthering his individual understanding and pious 
contemplation of the workings of grace. (This line of reasoning 
explains much that Keller could not understand, such as Battista 
Francos emphasis on the spectators response to the capture of John 
the Baptist rather than the event itself, or Jacopinos intensification of 
the horror of the Deposition by the inclusion of the otherwise rarely 
used good and bad thieves.) The development within the confrater- 
nity of devotional techinques designed to assist the soul toward 
salvation through art (or song) would have sustained the members in 
their grim ministry to the condemned, and helped them in 
attempting to evoke similar responses from the prisoners by means of 
the small wooden tablets with painted biblical scenes that they gave 
to them to contemplate. Therefore, I feel that Keller is wide of the 
mark when he implies that the frescoes have nothing to do with the 
public duties of the confraternity. 

Some of the foregoing interpretations may be wrong, but they 
suggest the kind and degree of understanding that we may hope to 
attain by viewing the frescoes in context, rather than as mere 
reflections of abstract categories of style. 

LOREN W. PARTRIDGE 
University of California, Berkeley 


GLEN M. ANDRES, The Villa Medici in Rome, 2 vols. (Outstanding 
Dissertations in the Fine Arts), New York, Garland Publishing, 
1976. Pp. 966; 126 ills. $80 


This title in the new Garland editions of dissertations is an unrevised 
version of Glen Andres' doctoral thesis, which was presented to 
Princeton University in 1970. The author5 subject is of central 
importance to the history of Renaissance villa and garden design, and 
his scholarly treatment of it fills a major and troublesome gap that has 
long existed in the literature. Not the least of Andress accomplish- 
ments is his success in placing the Villa Medici within a broad artistic 
context, and his skill in bringing to bear on the analysis of its form 
considerations of patronage, iconography, and local topography. 
Andress study is successful precisely because he has not framed his 
inquiry too narrowly, as others had before him. He is willing to admit 
that there may be several plausible ways of interpreting an artistic 
phenomenon and that these may be compared and evaluated. His 
central concern is not the vexing question of authorship, although he 
sheds new light on this issue and carefully weighs the arguments for 
and against specific architects. Rather, Andres focuses on the 
evolution of the Villas design, viewed as a series of documented 
artistic solutions to specific problems posed by the varied needs and 
changing aspirations of a series of powerful Renaissance patrons. He 
also demonstrates that to a very significant degree the unique design 
of the Villa Medici is a result of the particular site on which it was 
built: a hill studded with the imposing ruins of ancient villas, on the 
edge of the expanding Renaissance city. 

Andress study begins with a systematic reconstruction of the 
Pincian Hill as it appeared in antiquity. Working primarily with 
classical literary sources and Early Renaissance plans and views, he 


! Ammannati’ contribution to the design of the Villa Medici has been 
further clarified in a recent article by Edmund P. Pillsbury: "Ammannati and 
the Villa Medici in Rome: An Unknown Letter," Mitteilungen des 
Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz, XIX, 1975, 303-06. 
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conveys a remarkably complete picture of this area ancient 
topography. In one particular instance (the complex system of ramps 
and porticoed terraces constituting the so-called Acilian hemicycle), 
his interpretation of the evidence provides a new and convincing 
reconstruction of an important Roman monument that was closely 
studied by Renaissance architects. From the ancient topography of 
the Pincio the author moves to consider early 16th-century 
developments in the area, before the sale in 1564 to Cardinal 
Giovanni Ricci of the small Casino Crescenzi and its surrounding 
vigna (which was to form the nucleus of the Villa Medici). Then 
follows a chapter on the architectural patronage of Cardinal Ricci, 
which, strictly speaking, does not bear on the Villa Medici, but 
which does provide valuable insights into the personalities involved 
in shaping its early design. In one notable digression the author 
unravels the complex building history of the Palazzo Sacchetti on the 
Via Giulia, and through a careful reading of the buildings fabric he 
identifies the alterations made by Nanni di Baccio Bigio, the 
Cardinal’ architect, in expanding Antonio da Sangallo the Youngers 
palace. 

A subsequent chapter deals with Cardinal Ricci’s villa as it was laid 
out by Nanni di Baccio Bigio between 1564 and the latters death in 
1568. Andres accepts the traditional view that Nanni son, Annibale 
Lippi, took over the direction of the work at the Villa following his 
fathers death and saw it through to completion four years later in 
1572. But Andres points out that there exists no documentary 
evidence to support this interpretation and suggests that in any case 
Lippis primary role would have been to see that his fathers plans were 
properly executed, not to furnish new designs. Andress comparison of 
the Villa as planned by Nanni di Baccio Bigio with its early 
l6th-century antecedents and other near-contemporary villas serves 
to underline its fundamentally conservative character. But at the 
same time he calls attention to another, more creative, aspect of the 
Villas design: the way in which it successfully combines the 
commanding presence of a city palace with the extensive gardens and 
other amenities appropriate to a country villa. 

In 1576 Cardinal Ricci’ villa was sold to Ferdinando de’ Medici, 
initiating the final period of building activity, which was to last from 
1579 until 1587, when Ferdinando gave up the Cardinalate and left 
Rome to become Grand Duke of Tuscany. Andres argues convincingly 
that Bartolomeo Ammannati was directly involved in this work, 
which involved the construction of a new wing to exhibit the 
Cardinal’s collection of sculpture and the placement of classical 
statuary from the Della Valle collection on the garden façade. 
Ammannati5 participation in this stage of the Villas building history 
is confirmed by a number of drawings identified by the author as well 
as by a letter written in 1576.! Andres further speculates that 
Giacomo della Porta may have been responsible for the design of the 
Villas garden facade and twin towers, a suggestion that is based on an 
analysis of style and not on firm documentary evidence. A number of 
extremely interesting projects for the Villa, which appear as elements 
of Jacopo Zucchi’ fresco decoration of 1576 for the Cardinals study, 
are also examined in great detail.? One of Zucchi views depicts a 
monumental approach to the Villa from the city. This ambitious 
scheme was never executed, probably because it conflicted with 
Sixtus V5 proposed extension of the Via Sistina. On the other hand, 
the construction of an artificial mound, or Parnassus, in the garden 
was completed, providing the iconographic theme that effectively ties 
major elements of the Villa together. 

Andress assessment of the Medicean transformation of the Villa 
offers a number of stimulating insights. He emphasizes the function of 
the garden fagade as a festive theatrical backdrop, or scaenae frons, 
placing it in the tradition of painted fagades. The authors discovery 
of Ferdinando’ correspondence documenting negotiations over the 
sale of the Della Valle statuary has a number of significant 


2 Cf. Andres’s article “The Villa Medici in Rome: The Projects of 1576," 
Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz, xix, 1975, 271-302. 
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implications. These letters suggest that the garden fagade, which was 
intended to display specific pieces from the collection, may have been 
designed as early as 1578. Andress analysis of the façade decoration 
further demonstrates that, in the selection of the Della Valle panels 
for re-use at the Villa, formal concerns prevailed over any 
all-embracing iconographic theme. 

Andress study of the Villa Medici naturally focuses on the history 
and design of the casino. By comparison, his treatment of the Villas 
remarkable garden appears somewhat sparse. Throughout his 
discussion the author seeks to characterize the important role played 
by sculpture in unifying the Villa with the surrounding landscape. 
Unfortunately, his analysis of the garden often reads rather like the 
l6th-century inventories on which it is largely based, with the result 
that a clear description of its appearance and organizational principles 
is wanting. To be sure, we are given a wealth of detailed information 
about the garden, including specific observations on its layout and 
the nature of its plantings, concerns that are of great interest, 
especially in light of the recent restoration of the garden by the 
French Academy. Andres effectively documents the presence of yet 
more ephemeral features: peacocks and other exotic fauna, which 
once contributed additional color and excitement to the garden. 
Still, in his examination of the ways in which the Villa Medici 
expresses the cultural aspirations of its builders, the author could have 
profitably explored further the relationship of specific iconographic 
themes, like that of Parnassus, to their use and interpretation in 
other Renaissance villas. The fountain of Pegasus that appears in 
Zucchi’ scrittoio view ought to be related to other examples, not just 
at Bagnaia, but at Tivoli and Bomarzo as well, to reveal the currency 
of a rich allusive and symbolic language in the gardens of the period. 

There is no mistaking the content and appearance of the volume as 
those of a dissertation. In his preface to the present edition, the 
author acknowledges that the study does not constitute a cohesive 
book. There is much material of peripheral interest that could have 
been pruned, sharpening the focus of the work, and more remains to 
be done in relating the Villa Medici to broader themes in 
16th-century landscape design. It is unfortunate that for reasons of 
copyright and economy less than half of the illustrations referred to in 
the text have been reproduced (126 out of 288), and many of these 
reduced to such an extent that they are of little practical value. 
Despite these shortcomings, however, Andress performance is indeed 
outstanding when judged by the standards of a dissertation and one 
cannot but hope that he will eventually publish a more mature 
distillation of his research. 

JOHN PINTO 
Smith College 


CHARLES DE TOLNAY, Disegni di Michelangelo nelle collezioni 
italiani, Florence, Centro Di, 1975. Pp. 132; 257 figs. L. 5500 


Of the three exhibitions of Michelangelos drawings held in 1975 to 
commemorate the quincentenary of his birth, the largest was that 
mounted in his native city by the doyen of Michelangelo scholars, 
Charles de Tolnay. It contained virtually all the authentic sheets in 
Italian collections, a large number of disputed drawings, and a 
selection of the more interesting copies. The bound documents from 
the Archivio Buonarroti, which contain many sketches, were 
represented by the 13th volume of letters, rich in drawings. Of the 
sadly few sheets in non-Florentine collections, the splendid head of 
the Cumaean Sibyl from Turin was shown, a magnificently vigorous 
black-chalk drawing touched with white lead, the most brutal version 
of the Fall of Phaeton from Venice, and the recently discovered 
red-chalk head studies from the Gabinetto Nazionale. Unfortunately, 
the Venice Madonna was considered too fragile to make the trip, as 
was, inevitably, the great cartoon fragment from Capodimonte; both, 
however, were discussed in the catalogue, the former illustrated both 
recto and verso. With almost 260 illustrations devoted to 200 sheets, 
the catalogue forms, at an amazingly low price, a valuable anthology 
of the drawings in Italy by Michelangelo or associable with him. 


The exhibition was divided: the sheets from the Uffizi were 
displayed there alongside the Doni Tondo; those from the Casa 
Buonarroti, with its incomparable ensemble of early sculpture and 
architectural and sculptural models, were arranged on two floors of 
the house in half a dozen rooms, beautifully spaced, with a poets eye 
for the telling juxtaposition. For a moment Michelangelo was, if not 
precisely reinserted into the 16th century, placed in a setting that was 
informal, intimate, and Florentine. The encapsulated world of the 
strongbox showcase, of unnatural lighting, air-conditioning, and 
security guards could be temporarily forgotten. The drawings were 
arranged to bring out their interrelations and displayed with a lack of 
pretentiousness that made their function and meaning all the more 
accessible. Yet, unfortunately, the exhibition attracted little attention 
outside Italy. Perhaps in November and December even Florence 
seemed uninviting, or perhaps in Paola Barocchi’s comprehensive 
catalogue of the Uffizi and Casa Buonarroti collections everything 
seemed to have been said. But of the three exhibitions this was the 
most revelatory, providing the opportunity to compare many drawings 
of the greatest beauty and importance whose status has never been 
fully elucidated. 

Exhibitions, however excellent, pass; catalogues remain and this 
one, apparently simple but in reality highly complex, is exceptionally 
valuable. The entries are succinct and clear, the stance is neutral: 
Tolnay never writes de haut en bas, and he makes no attempt to draw 
the veil of authority over the face of opinion. The resonances are 
multiple. In the first place, the catalogue is a commentary on the 
authors earlier work, of which it offers a radical reappraisal. After a 
phase of restrictive connoisseurship, according to the introduction a 
necessary stage in the definition of Michelangelo’ drawing styles, has 
come the "desiderio di arrichire di sfumature l'immagine di 
Michelangelo disegnatore," leading to the revaluation of a 
considerable number of drawings, a trajectory that parallels, but does 
not repeat, that of Johannes Wilde. Tolnay's work contains a 
subsidiary commentary, on Barocchi's catalogue, whcse conclusions 
are in many cases amplified, disputed, or corrected. It acts also as a 
forum for the discussion of recent scholarship, providing a preview of 
judgments on attribution, chronology, and purpose that we can 
expect to see developed in future volumes of the Corpus, and, in one 
case at least (No. 25/CB.52F r), it contains even a slight modification 
of a view expressed in the first volume, which was published to 
coincide with the exhibition. 

As for the exhibition, Tolnay chose drawings that he did not 
necessarily accept but whose status he wished to test, so the 
catalogue aims not at the definitive but at the suggestive. Like the 
exhibition, the catalogue makes space: it uncovers an exciting 
prospect of uncertainties and possibilities; it represents work in 
progress in which we are invited to share. It is in this spirit that I wish 
to discuss a few points here. 

The majority of revaluations of figurative drawings seem to me 
entirely convincing. The splendid leg studies in soft black chalk for 
the ignudo on the right above the Delphic Sibyl and that on the right 
above Isaiah, No. 25/CB.52F r, which have been fairly generally 
rejected, are given back to Michelangelo, with attention drawn to the 
"magistrale finezza" of the chiaroscuro. (One unfortunate conse- 
quence of the Uffizi/Casa Buonarroti division was that the former's 
partial copy of this sheet, Uffizi 18535F, could not be shown beside it 
to bring out its quality.) Similarly a drawing of a different type, the 
red-chalk sketch for the reading figure in the right background of the 
Crucifixion of Haman, No. 29/CB,12F r, is also restored to 
Michelangelo. It is broad and simple, a study of the basic volumes and 
the fall of light, because breadth and simplicity were precisely the 
qualities that Michelangelo required for the finished figure which is 
still further simplified; it was not to distract from the commanding 
gesture of Ashuerus. A black-chalk and pen study for a standing 
female figure, No. 2/CB.39F r, is also brought back into the fold. Its 
purpose is uncertain but it may have been an idea for one of the 
ancestors of Christ in the Sistine lunettes, which was not finally used, 
since there is, I think, a faint arc on the right of the sheet, which 
would correspond to the window embrasure. In pen work it is very 
close to the British Museum's pen study for the Erythraean Sibyl 
(W.10r), as Wilde pointed out. Particularly fascinating is the sheet of 





1 Michelangelo, design for a window (here 
identified as for the interior of the drum of St. 
Peter's), ca. 1558-1560. Florence, Casa Buonarroti, 
CB.124A v and CB.103A v (photomontage John 
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2 Michelangelo, partial ground plan for S. Giovanni 
dei Fiorentini and design for a wall tomb. Casa 
Buonarroti, CB.103A r (photo: Gabinetto 
Fotografico) 
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black-chalk studies for Adam in the Expulsion, No. 19/CB.64F r (also 
partially copied in Uffizi 18535F). This, like the leg studies 
mentioned above (No. 25), has often been rejected, perhaps because 
the main figure, on the center right, is on the one hand too close to 
that in the fresco to be obviously an early sketch, but on the other is 
much less fully modeled than the elaborate and undeniably authentic 
red-chalk drawings (like the British Museum's Haman) which must 
shortly precede the cartoon. 

Tolnay reinstates the drawing with a brief reference to the 
characteristic treatment of the head. One can only wish that he had 
not been restrained by the cool formula of the catalogue because this, 
surely, is a drawing that demands enthusiasm. After the compara- 
tively unsuccessful first trio of narrative frescoes, Michelangelo was 
faced with the problem of enlarging and simplifying his forms and he 
began to place less stress on detailed internal modeling and strong 
continuous contour. He started to play the fullness and lightness of 
the central areas of the body against shadowed and relatively 
imprecise contours, so that the form would stand out massively 
against the high-key and drastically simplified background. In No. 19 
Michelangelo has investigated this style, though the contours are still 
slightly too sharp. Adam turns away with a movement of fear and 
guilt, the enormous forearm, dramatically enlarged, carrying great 
expressive emphasis as its thrust seems to propel him forward. But this 
movement was too dramatic, too instantaneous. It forced too 
powerful a curve down the left side of the body and turned it too 
much into depth. The movement gave the figure simultaneously too 
much physical vitality and too much pattern. Michelangelo needed 
to turn Adam as flatly as possible into the picture plane in order that 
his figure would read clearly from the chapel* floor; he sought to 
create a kinetic equivalent rather than a dramatic rendering of the 
meaning of the Expulsion. So the figure was straightened, the gesture 
made less energetic, the movement slowed. The degraded Adams 
awkward gait, as the point of the angels sword almost jabs into his 
neck, actualizes his sickened awareness of the loss of Paradise. The 
Expulsion was not to be rendered with a movement of physical power 
and virility; it was made consciously awkward, consciously ugly. The 
drawing shows that Michelangelo esthetic encompassed the sacrifice 
of plastic beauty as well as its creation. It also offers support for the 
view that Michelangelo did not approach the ceiling with images 
fixed and ready for transfer. He had to fight his way along it, 
questioning and criticizing, modifying his approach from area to area 
to satisfy the demands of legibility and expression. There are a 
number of other revaluations in the figure drawings but the point is 
clear: Tolnay has been prepared to consider the drawings afresh and 
with eye-opening effect. 

There are also several carefully considered redatings that will 
provoke much thought and discussion: e.g., Nos.1/CB.36F, 
32/CB.70F 33/CB.54F, 46/Uffizi 18721F Perhaps the most spectacular 
is the placing of No. 5/CB.48F r next to No. 4/CB.23F r, and the 
sugestion that the former, always connected with the Medici Chapel 
figures, was in reality a study for the Virgin of the Doni Tondo. The 
observation was certainly striking but finally, in my view, the 
traditional date of No.5 seemed more convincing and its handling 
closer to Nos. 61/CB.11F r and 64/CB.10F r. The pen strokes in No.4 
(for the Christ Child in the Doni Tondo) round the form and contain 
the bones and muscles smoothly in the elastic envelope of the flesh. 
By contrast, in No.5 the pen strokes are choppy, short, and inelegant, 
changing direction and overlapping to bring out the structure of the 
thigh and knee. They are entirely at the service of the plastic form, 
which seems modeled from within; smooth continuity of surface is 
now a secondary consideration. 

Like the collections of the Uffizi and the Casa Buonarroti, the 
catalogue is organized into figurative and architectural sections, and 
in the latter we have a foretaste of the long-awaited sixth volume of 
Tolnays monograph on Michelangelo, which is to deal with the 
architecture. There was one very important discovery made by the 
author, a slight sketch for the fagade of S. Lorenzo, on No. 
123/CB.41A v, which had previously remained entirely unnoticed. By 
the time of the exhibition the discovery had been published but even 
so, it was overly self-effacing to exhibit the better-known recto. 
Annoyingly, the whole verso is illustrated in the catalogue, so that 
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the small sketch is barely visible; it deserved a detail to itself. Among 
the major revaluations in the architectural section is that of the large, 
partially finished modello for the S. Lorenzo fagade, No.124/CB.45A. 
Here, especially in the figure drawing, one can see the technique of 
the contemporary (?) altar design at Christ Church (Byam-Shaw 
No.64r), which, though on a smaller scale, also contains statuary and 
relief sculpture. Unlike that drawing, however, No. 124 possesses 
elaborate underdrawing in black chalk, which includes elements 
never inked over: a faintly outlined central door with, I think, a 
triangular pediment and, more significantly, a figure in the 
round-headed niche immediately left of center. The figures are 
elongated, the gestures of the participants in the relief scenes 
exaggerated. The drawing was intended to convey the readability and 
relative scales of the forms (as with the Julius Tomb, Michelangelo 
intended to enlarge the figures on the upper stories); it was not meant 
to describe exhaustively every aspect of the final design. Characteris- 
tic of drawings of this type, the untouchables of Michelangelo 
scholarship, the niches are not shown to their proper depth, nor are 
the figures convincingly three-dimensional. Michelangelo* first 
concern was for overall plasticity, and the figures are subordinated to 
the grid of the architecture. It is as if he knew that his sculpture would 
grow in vitality and would gradually draw off the energies of the 
structure. Figures that he carved always took on their own life, and 
the inventiveness of his architectural forms was never so great as when 
statuary was absent; in the absence of sculpture the anthropomorphic 
thrust of his architectural imagination was less inhibited. 

In the discussion of this sheet Tolnay raises the question of the 
ruled framework, which, he suggests, may have been done by a 
collaborator, perhaps Baccio d'Agnolo. Personally I believe that the 
whole of this sheet is by Michelangelo himself, though certainly the 
idea of a collaboration at this particular moment is not at all 
implausible. But the observation raises a more general issue. It is 
something of a hangover from late Romantic ideas of Michelangelo as 
an untamable force of nature, a volcanic genius, that so many 
students (though not Tolnay) have been reluctant to believe that 
Michelangelo ever used a ruler, at least before his hand began to 
tremble with age. Ruled lines present an obvious problem in 
connoisseurship; we might wish to maintain that one ruled line looks 
more “Michelangelesque” than another, but it would be extremely 
difficult to articulate this precisely; a Morelli of the straightedge has 
not yet appeared. In the event, we are forced to employ our common 
sense. Complicated projects require elaborate finished drawings, the 
more so as the design approaches preliminary realization in a plastic 
model and actual realization in marble, which has to be cut to size; 
they cannot be drawn in the lively freehand of the broadly 
experimental phases. Unless one wishes to deny that Michelangelo 
ever did precise finished drawings for architectural and sculptural 
projects (which would be flying in the face of a considerable body of 
graphic evidence and the practice of his contemporaries), then it is 
hypercritical to balk at ruled lines. The prevalent rejection of many 
ruled drawings may be the consequence of an inappropriate esthetic 
of the spontaneous usurping the role of a broad-based functional 
analysis, an analysis in which the determinates of the project, the 
place the drawing can be assigned in a sequence, the qualities of the 
solution it represents, and the creativity, both esthetic and technical, 
that it exhibits should all play a part. It may at first sight seem a 
peripheral matter whether in a particular architectural study the 
framework was ruled by Michelangelo or by a pupil, but in fact it is 
important that a body of precise architectural designs should be 
accepted, since to deny them is to excise Michelangelo from the 
historical, the rational, and the practical and to place him in an 
ethereal realm of pure architectural idealism. To deny them is also to 
deprive oneself of some of the most beautiful of all architectural 
drawings. The ruled lines in an architectural drawing are not 
somehow extraneous to its essence: the fundamental qualities of many 
designs reside precisely in the spacing of their elements, in the 
proportions and relations of cornices, stringcourses, moldings, bases, 
pediments, etc. This preeminently is sculptural work and only precise 
ruled lines, plus a subsequent application of wash, can give an exact 


picture of the reciprocal rhythms of individual elements on which the 
effect of the whole will depend. 

For example, Tolnays upgrading of a design for a door, No.152/ 
CB.96A r, is tentative, but it seems to me impossible that every 
element in this magnificent drawing (the verso of which is 
undisputed) should not be by Michelangelo himself. The ruling of the 
frame is of the utmost delicacy, with the spacing frem level to level 
achieved with the greatest subtlety and care; indeed in -he precision 
of the ruling lies the beauty of the frame. Close examination of the 
ruled structure also provides material evidence for the creativity of 
the drawing: there is a major pentimento in the positioning of the 
segmental pediment which was first drawn considerably lower. All 
this is apart from the luxurious, even voluptuous play of the wash on 
the forms, wash which varies in touch and texture from point to 
point, with gradual transitions from the deep shadow on the left side 
of the pediment to the lighter tones on the right and with delicate 
internal reflections within the shadow. The drawing lyrically and 
logically conjures the forms to life in volume and relief, in a summer 
light. The next drawing, No.153/CB.111A, rather badly foxed, is less 
immediately attractive, though no less sensitive when examined 
closely. In favor of its status as a carefully constructed working modello 
for the door on the reading-room side of the Laurentian Library's 
entrance, which Michelangelo is scarcely likely to have allowed 
another to draw (it must follow closely upon W.37r in the British 
Museum), are the signs of a considerable amount of compass work 
and, in the lower right-hand corner, a braccia scale (cropped in most 
reproductions but visible in that in the catalogue) that helps to 
confirm the identification. Although in my opinion the revaluation 
of architectural drawings could have gone further, Tolnay has made a 
contribution of fundamental importance in wresting so many from 
unjustified neglect and ambiguous appraisal. 

Perhaps I may close with a chance observation of my own, 
punctiliously credited in the catalogue. Two drawings, Nos. 
186v/CB.124A v and 143v/CB.103A v, always catalogued separately 
(the latter, indeed, usually denied to Michelangelo) are in fact halves 
of the same design (Fig. 1); this adds an attractive tabernacle frame to 
Michelangelo’ late oeuvre. Palimpsest drawings of this type are never 
very easy to decipher and here not all the forms are finally fixed, but 
overall the design compares very well with the interior drum windows 
of the Vatican' large wooden model of 1558-1561 for zhe drum and 
dome of St. Peters. This connection seems to be clinched when we 
note that at the bottom of the drawing the outer molding is separated 
by a wide space from the inner one, just as in the model and as 
executed. The study on the top half of the recto, No.186r/CB.124A 
r), is of course the most developed ground plan that we have by 
Michelangelos own hand for S. Giovanni dei Fiorentini, which 
adorns the catalogue cover and the exhibitions poster, the loveliest 
perhaps of all his architectural drawings. On the recto of the lower 
half, No.143r/CB.103A r (Fig. 2), there are some faint and partial 
ground-plan sketches that, as Tolnay points out, are surely for S. 
Giovanni too. There is in addition a larger ruled tomb design that, he 
interestingly suggests, may also be a project for this church; he does 
not accept it as autograph, however, but suggests that it may be by 
Calcagni. To me it looks like an old man’s drawing; in its combination 
of ruled lines, careful but slightly clumsy freehand for the volutes and 
shell and the small candelabra on the lower left of the frame (little 
drawings of candelabra can also be found by the pediment on Fig. 1), 
together with the wavering long parallel hatching lines on the 
sarcophagus, it seems to me characteristic of a definable type in 
Michelangelo’ late graphic work. Similar hatching, for example, can 
be found on some of the late Crucifixion drawings, the underdrawing 
of No. 195r/CB.106A r for the Porta Pia, the unprepossessing 
fragmentary portal design No.196/CB.108A r (also, I think, by 
Michelangelo), and the study for a window, No. 151/CB.65A r, which 
Tolnay upgrades, but, following Barocchi, maintains at its 
traditional date of the mid-15205, rather than what I would take to be 
its correct date of around the mid-15505. (Perhaps, following an 
observation made in the catalogue, the last is a desigr. for the upper 
story of the Palazzo Farnese courtyard.) At any rate Fig. 2 is a drawing 


that requires further discussion. That the impulse for this has come 

from Tolnay is a further testimony to the way in which this 

stimulating catalogue has allowed air to circulate in chambers that 
might have seemed sealed. 

PAUL JOANNIDES 

University of Cambridge 


GAETANO PANAZZA and CAMILLO BOSELLI, Progetti per una 
cattedrale: La fabbrica del Duomo Nuovo di Brescia nei secoli 
XVII-XVIII, Brescia, Società per la Storia della Chiesa a 
Brescia, 1974, Pp. 33; 69 black-and-white pls., 1 in color. 


The Duomo Nuovo of Brescia is the product of a building campaign 
that was both long and complicated. Physically, it replaced not the 
Romanesque Duomo Vecchio, which still stands adjacent to it, but 
the even earlier church of S. Pietro de Dom. The city of Brescia 
considered constructing a new cathedral on this site as early as 1494, 
but before the church was completed in the mid-19th century, the 
project came to involve the participation of nearly three dozen 
architects. Many of these architects and particularly the better known 
ones like Andrea Palladio, Lorenzo Binago, and Filippo Juvarra 
simply played advisory roles necessitated by the Fabbrica’s chronic 
failure to decide among proposals made by its own local architects. 
The energies of most of the others were spent in the submission of 
unsuccessful projects or the mere execution of previously approved 
designs. Only a handful of architects seem to have left any visible 
imprint on the building, and as Panazza and Boselli book proves, it is 
not always easy to identify the extent of the individual contributions. 

For a building of its size and ambition, the Duomo Nuovo has been 
the subject of surprisingly few scholarly studies. The basic source for 
its history has long been Baldassare Zamboni's excellent Memorie 
intorno alle pubbliche fabbriche di Brescia of 1778, a work so little known 
that even Rudolf Wittkower failed to cite it in his treatment of the 
church in Art and Architecture in Italy 1600-1750. Since the 18th 
century, just one other study has introduced new source material into 
the discussion of the buildings authorship and chronology, and that 
was an article by Camillo Boselli published in 1951. ! 

Thus the appearance of Panazza and Bosellis book should be a most 
welcome event, and for the most part it is, since the work brings 
together and for the first time reproduces 67 preparatory 
drawings for the cathedral. Nevertheless, it falls disappointingly short 
of being definitive because the authors chose to limit themselves to a 
rigorous morphological examination of the drawings and made no 
attempt to investigate broader questions of style or interpretation. 
Furthermore, as the subtitle indicates, the projects discussed are only 
those from the 17th and 18th centuries. Consequently, no mention is 
made of the two 16th-century proposals of Agostino Castelli and 
Lodovico Beretta or of the confusion over the 19th-century 
involvement of Luigi Cagnola, Basilio Mazzoli, and Rodolfo Vantini. 
Perhaps, also, it should have been mentioned that the second half of 
the text—Bosellis discussion of the 18th-century projects—is directly 
reprinted from his article of 1951. Finally, it must be said that the task 
of determining the eventual impact of any of the drawings is made 
immensely more difficult by the authors’ failure to reproduce a single 
photograph of the interior of the extant building. 

The basic aim of the book is to illuminate some of the more obscure 
passages in the church’ history through the study of the many 
preparatory drawings preserved in the Biblioteca Queriniana in 
Brescia. As was typical for the period, few of the drawings bear valid 


! “Progetti e discussioni per la fabbrica del Duomo di Brescia nel XVIII 
secolo," in Commentari dell’ Ateneo di Brescia per l'anno 1951, Brescia, 1951, 
29-82. 
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signatures and many are clearly copies made for distribution to 
consultants. The only identifying inscriptions are in the hand of 
Rodolfo Vantini, and their late date limits their usefulness. So despite 
the authors' careful scrutiny of graphic style, watermarks, and other 
internal evidence, the identification of the drawings is based mostly 
on correspondence with written accounts, rather than the other way 
around as we might have hoped. 

Of the two essays in the book, Panazza’ study of the 17th-century 
projects is the more logically organized and thoughtfully presented. 
Unlike Boselli, who separates the discussion of documents and 
drawings, Panazza integrates the visual and written evidence and 
presents it in chronological sequence. For the first phase of the 17th 
century, we are given the setting if not the full background for the 
original competition of 1603, and the circumstances under which 
local indecision first led to consultation with outside architects. 
Ironically, were it not for the existence of a report written by the two 
Milanese consultants, Buzzo and Sitoni, the entries of the four 
contestants could probably not be identified at all. Working 
backwards, Panazza has identified those features in the drawings 
which correspond to the textual descriptions, and has thus attributed 
nine drawings to Giovanni Antonio Avanzo, eleven to Pier Maria 
Bagnatore, and one to the winner of the contest, Giovanni Battista 
Lantana. Seen together, these drawings follow the predictable 
alternatives of longitudinal and centralized planning. The projects of 
the fourth competitor, Giovanni Battista Trotti, could not be so easily 
identified and are discussed in a section devoted to a small group of 
anonymous studies. 

Just as wisely consigned to the anonymous section are a handful of 
sheets that the author tentatively but unconvincingly suggests may be 
by the better known Roman architect, Giacomo della Porta. Della 
Porta’ interest in the Duomo Nuovo is known from an archival notice 
of 1604 that speaks of a project he submitted in 1599. The project was 
apparently not considered in the competition of 1603, perhaps 
because of his death the year before. But apart from noting that the 
drawings in question are scaled in palmi romani as well as braccia 
bresciane, and display "forme seicentesche, ricche ma assai castigate" 
which “stilisticamente si collega[no] al primo barocco romano,” 
Panazza presents little real evidence in support of an attribution to 
Della Porta. As for the drawings themselves, they seem to have little 
in common with any of the executed or projected works of Della 
Porta, although the fagade elevation does exhibit a few characteristics 
of Roman origin. Furthermore, it should have been apparent that the 
ground plan is identical to that of a project earlier attributed to 
Lantana, whereas the longitudinal section belongs to a project that 
Boselli assigns later in the book to the 18th-century architect 
Marchetti. One may well ask why these particular drawings should be 
grouped together in the first place, and why any of them could not as 
easily represent a proposal sent to Rome, as one received from that 
city. 

After discussing the initial projects of 1603, Panazza goes on to 
consider the modifications that Lelio Buzzo subsequently made to 
Lantanas winning design. Approved in January 1604, four months 
after the foundation stone was laid, these modifications included a 
reduction in the number of steps leading to the choir and the 
substitution of detached for engaged columns in the crossing piers. 
Construction proceeded uneventfully until 1611 when a Brescian 
antiquarian, Ottavio Rossi, suggested that the extended central plan 
of Lantana be radically transformed into an aisleless Latin cross. His 
opinion was not, as one might expect, based on liturgical objections 
but rather on his own formal preference for the longitudinal plan. 
Once again the deputies of the Fabbrica were unable to resolve the 
situation on their own, and this time they turned to the Milanese 
architect, Lorenzo Binago, for the necessary mediation. The outcome 
must have been fairly predictable since Binago was in these same years 
constructing his own church of S. Alessandro in Milan on an 
extended central plan, a plan much like Lantanas original design and 
perhaps even influential for it. In his report of 1613, Binago severely 
criticized Rossi project while reserving all his compliments for 
Lantana’ plan, which by then had been the guide for the first nine 
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years of the buildings construction. Among the elements that he 
liked best, Binago praised Lantana’ use of “colonne tonde, che sono 
il bello delle fabbriche, ma in quantità moderata. . . . e talmente 
disposte che formano come un Teatro, nella piü bella vista della 
Fabbrica, e situate in luogo proportionato e proprio, talmente, che 
rendono all' istessa Fabbrica fermezza, leggiadria, e maestà." The only 
significant changes he recommended were that the cupola be more 
amply illuminated and the fagade be flanked with campanili not 
unlike those intended for S. Alessandro itself. Without Lantana’s 
interior and exterior elevations to compare with Binago’ own studies, 
we can only imagine what additional recommendations the Milanese 
architect may have made in graphic rather than written form. 
Nevertheless, the majority of his proposals, including those solicited 
in 1625 for the disposition of floor levels in the choir and apse, seem 
to have been ignored. 

After the intervention of Binago, we know of no other changes or 
additional projects that were made during the 17th century. The work 
proceeded as follows: 1627-28—piers on the east side of the crossing 
complete; 1672— western piers complete; 1673— work begun on the 
south side of the building. Panazza does not say why he thinks the 
construction progressed so slowly before finally coming to a halt in the 
last quarter of the century, but the decline in the Brescian economy, 
the surfeit of church building elsewhere in the city, and administrat- 
ive foot-dragging must all have played a role.? 

At the beginning of the 18th century neither the facade nor the 
vaulting had yet been begun and Lantana’ project was already a 100 
years old. Camillo Bosellis essay examines the efforts of subsequent 
generations to furnish a more contemporary design for these two 
important elements. From the available documentation, we know 
that the settecento campaign began with the appointment in 1710 of 
the Bolognese architect Giuseppe Antonio Torri, whose initial 
project was followed in 1711 by one that he may have jointly produced 
with Giovanni Antonio Biasio and Egidio Rossi. We can be grateful 
that the sponsors again sought an outside evaluation of the projects, 
for without a written analysis with which to relate them, the 
drawings would be particularly difficult to identify. In this case, 
opinions were sought from Giorgio Massari in 1720 and Filippo 
Juvarra in 1729. Only Juvarra s report remains, and it contains 
objections to Torri’ deployment of four corner cupolas, Rossi' shallow 
main dome, and Biasio’ fagade.From the report it would seem that 
Juvarra was examining individual projects by each of the three, but 
the simultaneous occurrence of several distinctive features on all three 
relevant drawings has prompted Boselli justifiably to assign them to 
Torri, Rossi, and Biasio as a collective enterprise. After Torri died in 
1713, Rossi is no longer mentioned, and presumably Biasio directed 
the construction until his departure from Brescia in 1731. Boselli has 
brought together 24 drawings from two separate fondi in the 
Biblioteca Queriniana that he believes can be attributed to this 
period of Biasio’ activity. The attribution is more secure than most 
since two of the drawings are signed and 17 others are bound in a 
volume with Biasios name imprinted on the binding. The drawings 
themselves are chiefly important for the effect they had on the 
vaulting that was going up in these years. Interestingly, they omit 
several features of the projects of 1710-11 and return to the original 
Lantana-Binago scheme of 1613. Thus, the controversial project for 
the corner domes is dropped for good, possibly at Filippo Juvarra’s 
request of 1729. 

The final phase discussed by Boselli involves the intervention of 
Giovanni Battista Marchetti and his son Antonio between 1731 and 
1791. Unfortunately, this section of the text is so badly flawed as to be 
virtually useless. From documents we known that the secondary 
vaulting and the façade were completed in these years (first Mass: 


1737; facade: 1732-1765) and that the elder Marchetti died in 1758 


? The first two factors are treated in some detail by Mazzoldi and Cistellini 
in their essays on the economy and religious life of Brescia in this period, in 


Storia di Brescia, Brescia, 1964, 111, 127-43 and 149-205. 


? Three essays by Giovanni Cappelletto are of particular interest: "Antonio 
Marchetti architetto del settecento bresciano,” Arte lombarda, Ill, 1958, 


and was immediately replaced by his son, who continued the work 
until his own death in 1791. Boselli fundamental error was to 
conflate the careers of the two architects. Indeed, in the list of 
illustrations the 12 relevant drawings even appear under the name of 
one man, misnamed—significantly—“G. A. Marchetti.” The error is 
less forgivable in 1974 than it was in the publication of 1951, since in 
the intervening years a number of informative studies have appeared 
on the careers of the two Marchetti.3 In an essay on G. B. Marchetti, 
Giovanni Cappelletto described the man as “un artista finora quasi 
ignorato, oscurato dalla fama del figlio Antonio, certo più fortunato 
di lui, ma forse non più meritevole,” and he goes on to discuss works 
designed and supervised by him from as late as the mid-1790's. In 
another article, the same author indicates that Antonic Marchetti 
did not produce his first independent project until 1752 when he was 
28 years old. Surely, therefore, the invention that lies behind many of 
the post-Biasio drawings must be credited to Giovanni Battista rather 
than to Antonio. One might suspect that these would include the 
studies for the fagade and interior vaulting, whereas those for the 
cupola could more plausibly remain with Antonio. 

The cupola, moreover, is a subject that Boselli does not discuss 
because its construction in 1821-25 falls outside his designated period 
of study. From the single photograph of the buildings exterior that is 
reproduced, we can determine that its execution did more or less 
follow from drawings attributed to Antonio Marchetti. The chief 
variations are in the design of the lantern and the proportions of 
drum and attic. Paolo Brugnoli, in his Nuova guida per la cittoa di 
Brescia of 1826, clarifies the matter somewhat by stating that the 
drum was designed by Luigi Cagnola, whereas the attic and vault 
resulted from the solicited intervention of the Roman architect 
Basilio Mazzoli, whose modifications were approved by the Fabbrica in 
January 1820. Presumably then, Mazzoli was also responsible for the 
lantern which was topped with a crucifix in December 1825. 
Interestingly, an alternate if somewhat less precise version of this 
phase of the construction is given by Lionello Fattori in his 
monograph of 1963 on Rodolfo Vantini. Fattori claims that it was 
Vantini who was responsible for the domes execution even though 
designs had been “summarily furnished” by Cagnola at the beginning 
of the century. Four unpublished cupola studies by Cagnola in the 
Bertarelli Collection might resolve the dilemma.4 In any event, 
Vantini subsequent contributions to the Duomo Nuovo are less 
controversial: in 1834 he designed and executed both the marble 
pavement and the altar of the SS. Sacramento, and in 1852 he 
constructed the stairway in front of the facade. Appropriately 
enough, the monograph under review commemorates the conclusion 
of the only postscript to the buildings’ history: the extensive 
reconstruction necessitated by damage incurred in a bombing raid in 
July 1944. 

The unanswered questions of connoisseurship raised in this book 
seem trivial when compared with the unasked questions of stylistic 
interpretation and iconography. Regrettably, the authors make few 
remarks related to either the spirit or the meaning of the material at 
hand. Occasionally Panazza refers to a "Cinquecentesque" style or 
"Palladian taste" or “17th century forms," but not once does he 
bother to introduce a specific work for comparison. Boselli is little 
better, although at one point he does unexpectedly compare a portal 
study by Torri with the portal of the church of S. Barnaba. S. 
Barnaba, however, is neither illustrated nor further identified, and we 
can only assume that he refers to the church in Brescia rather than its 
better-known namesake in Milan. For insight into the overall content 
of the building, one would do better to read Wittkower' concise 
interpretation in Art and Architecture in Italy 1600-1750, where the 
Duomo Nuovo is placed in an interrelated group of churches derived 
from the Bramante-Michelangelo scheme for St. Peters. 


51-63; “L'architetto del Cardinal Querini,” Miscellanea Queriniana, Brescia, 
1961, 23-38; and “L'architettura dei secoli XVII e XVIII," Storia di Brescia, 
IIl, 339-97. 


* Cited by C. Alberici, "Disegni e stampe dell'archivio Cagnola," Arte 
lombarda, VII, 1963, 148. 


Visually, the book is elegantly turned out with a spacious format 
that allows the drawings to be reproduced in readable dimensions. 
The reproductions are of high quality, but one cannot fail to mention 
that they are irritatingly difficult to use. Strange as it may seem, there 
are archival citations but no plate references in the text, plate 
numbers without captions under the reproductions, and non- 
sequential archival citations in the list of illustrations. The system is 
further complicated by the fact that there are 19 drawings described 
and collocated in the text that are not illustrated, and two misprinted 
archival citations (p.23, line 20: B.Q. 895 instead of 89, and list of 
illustrations, pl. 37: B.Q. 3 instead of 31) that are certain to pose a 
threat to scholarly equanimity everywhere. In addition to the need 
for a more reasonable set of plate references, the book could also 
benefit from an appendix of documents, a chronological conspectus, 
and either a full set of footnotes or a biographical and bibliographical 
postscript that would shed some light on the careers of the less 
familiar contributing architects. 

In short, the book is seriously weakened by errors and omissions in 
both interpretation and factual presentation. Although it is rather 
more satisfactory in its connoisseurship of the numerous drawings 
involved, one hopes that the day is not far off when the Duomo 
Nuovo will be provided with the full monograph that it clearly 
deserves. 


JOHN VARRIANO 
Mount Holyoke College 


M. G. DORTU, Toulouse-Lautrec et son oeuvre (Les Artistes et leurs 
oeuvres: Études et documents, ed. Paul Brame and C. M. de 
Hauke), 6 vols., New York, Collectors Editions, 1971. Vol. 1 
(text): pp. 181 + over 300 ills.; Vols. 11, mı, 1v, v, vi (catalogue): 
nearly 6000 ills. $695 


Despite Toulouse-Lautrec’ popularity and an extensive literature, few 
serious studies of his work exist. Publications have generally aimed at 
a popular audience with focus on his life, its romanticism and lurid 
circumstances. Even if other authors, most notably his friends and 
family, devote their energies to a defense of the artist's good name, the 
literature has remained consistently and largely caught up in 
biographical controversies. Furthermore, scholarly investigation has 
been impeded by the lack until recently of a published body of letters! 
and a complete oeuvre catalogue. The enormous number of drawings, 


! See Herbert Schimmel and Lucien Goldschmidt, eds., Unpublished 
Correspondence of Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, New York, 1969, with notes and 
intro. by Jean Adhémar and Theodore Reff. 


2 See, e.g., Arsene Alexandre, "Le Peintre Toulouse-Lautrec,” Le Figaro 
Illustré, XX. spec. no., April 1902,1-24; Gustave Geffroy, “Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautrec,” Gazette des beaux-arts, per. 4, xit, 1914, 89-104; Gustave 
Coquiot, Les Peintres maudits, Paris, 1894, and Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Paris, 1913; Théodore Duret, Lautrec, Paris, 1920; Maurice Joyant, Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautrec, 2 vols., Paris, 1926-27. 


3 See Henri Perruchot, La Vie de Toulouse-Lautrec, Paris, 1958; Gerstle 
Mack, Toulouse-Lautrec, New York, 1938; F. Jourdain in F Jourdain and Jean 
Adhémar, Toulouse-Lautrec, Paris, 1952, among others. 


5 For the "Symbolist" viewpoint see Adolphe Basler, Modern French 
Painting: The Post-Impressionists from Monet to Bonnard, trans. Basler and 
Kunstler, London, 1931; René Huyghe, Toulouse-Lautrec, exh. cat., M. 
Knoedler and Co., New York, 1937; Bernard Dorival, Les Étapes de la 
peinture francaise contemporaine, 1, Paris, 1943; Giulia Veronesi, 
“Toulouse-Lautrec,” Emporium, Cxill, 1951, 243-248; L. F. Johnson, Jr., 
“Toulouse-Lautrec, the Symbolists and Symbolism,” Ph. D. diss., Harvard 
University, 1956, and “Time and Motion in Toulouse-Lautrec," College Art 
Journal, xvi, 1956/57, 13-22. More eclectic viewpoints are represented in the 
works by J. Lassaigne, Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, (Taste of Our Time), 
Cleveland, 1953, and Toulouse-Lautrec, Paris, 1946; Denys Sutton, Lautrec, 
New York, 1962, and “Some Aspects of Toulouse-Lautrec," Connoisseur 
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essential to the understanding of his stylistic development, has 
remained largely unpublished and inaccessible; only incomplete 
catalogues of the paintings existed. In short, the biographical 
obsession and the lack of research tools have combined to curtail 
serious work. Consequently what emerges from the literature is a 
sense of confusion and contradiction, not only about the nature of 
Lautrec’s accomplishment but also with respect to his evolution, 
stylistic and otherwise. Limited in the means for particularized study, 
writers have instead concentrated on classifying Lautrec’s place in a 
general picture. Even here, controversy exists as to whether Lautrec 
was primarily a “realist” or a precursor of abstract art. Although the 
earlier critics, such late 19th-century defenders of the avant-garde as 
Arsène Alexandre, Gustave Geffroy, Gustave Coquiot, Théodore 
Duret, and Maurice Joyant,? and then their heirs,* define Lautrec as 
primarily a realist, the later formalist critics stress the abstract 
qualities in his art, often redefining him as a Symbolist.* 

Serious scholars have long deplored the state of Toulouse-Lautrec 
studies; as recently as 1969 Fritz Novotny called for an “antibiographi- 
cal study."5 Now with the publication of Dortus monumental and 
ambitious oeuvre catalogue, which must be regarded as a major 
contribution and milestone in Lautrec studies, hope can be renewed. 
For the first time scholars are provided with a corpus listing and 
reproducing the known paintings and drawings in their entirety? 
Dortu subsumes and surpasses all previous catalogues, from Coquiot’s 
rudimentary essay (1921) through Joyant’s pioneering volumes 
(1926-27) and Schaub-Koch’s inadequate book (1935) to Sugana’s 
modest but admirable efforts (1969).7 From now on Dortus work will 
be the basis of all research. 

Dortus catalogue has been long in the making. Already in 1952 
Jean Adhémar said, "chaque admirateur de Lautrec attend avec 
impatience le répertoire complet qui achève Mme. Dortu."5 But 
Dortu took her time, publishing many other works along the way, 
notable her Lautrec par Lautrec in 1964, written in collaboration with 
Philippe Huisman.? Finally, in 1971, the major work came forth. The 
product is a catalogue in six handsome, expensive volumes with 
nearly 6000 illustrations, published in a limited edition of 1450 sets. 

The first volume is an introduction to the artist via miscellaneous 
data: a biography, genealogical and chronological tables, a history of 
the Musée Toulouse-Lautrec, a selection of contemporary critical 
writings, a section of photographs and reproductions of invitations 
and catalogue covers from some major exhibitions, and a complete list 
of exhibitions, 1886-1969. Sections are also devoted to Lautrecs own 
image. His numerous self-portraits, painted portraits by other artists, 
and previously unpublished photographs are included as well as 
reproductions of his signatures, a discussion of forgeries, and, finally, a 


Yearbook, 1956, 71-78; Douglas Cooper, Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, New 
York, 1956; Fritz Novotny, Toulouse-Lautrec, trans. Michael Glenney, 
London, 1969; Benedict Nicolson, “Notes on Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, ” 
Burlington Magazine, xcii, 1951, 299-300. 


5 Novotny, as cited in note 4, 5. See also Daniel Catton Rich, “Where Shall 
We Put Lautrec?” The Arts, Xvil, Feb. 1931; Michael Fried, rev. of Henri 
Perruchot, Toulouse-Lautrec, Arts Magazine, XXXV, Sept. 1961, 72; Jean 
Adhémar, in Toulouse-Lautrec, (Génies et Realités), Paris, 1962, 177. 


6 The posters were previously catalogued by Edouard Julien, Les Affiches de 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Monte Carlo, 1950; the graphic work by Loys Delteil, 
“Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec,” Le Peintre-graveur illustré, X and xi, Paris, 1920 
and by Jean Adhémar, Toulouse-Lautrec: His Complete Lithographs and 
Drypoints, New York, 1965, who suggests a different chronology from that 
established by Delteil. 

7 See Coquiot, Lautrec ou quinze ans de moeurs parisiennes, Paris, 1921; 
Joyant as cited in note 2; Emile Schaub-Koch, Psychanalyse d'un peintre 
moderne, Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, Paris, 1935; and G. M. Sugana, cat. and 
notes, The Complete Paintings of Toulouse-Lautrec( Classics of the World's Great 
Art), New York, 1969 (originally published in Milan, 1969). 


8 Jourdain and Adhémar, as cited in note 3, 129. 


? M. G. Dortu and Philippe Huisman, Lautrec par Lautrec, Lausanne, 1964. 
See also Dortu’s Toulouse-Lautrec, Paris, 1952, and Toulouse-Lautrec en 
Belgique, written with Jean Adhémar and Madeleine Grillaert, Paris, 1955. 
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series of indexes of collectors, museums, and persons represented in 
the works. 

The remaining five volumes constitute the catalogue, with Volumes 
II and 111 covering the paintings, watercolors, monotypes, and a 
bookbinding, a stained glass, and a ceramic. Volumes 1v. v, and vi are 
devoted to the drawings. The catalogue volumes are neatly organized 
and made easy to use, with plates conveniently accessible on the page 
facing the corresponding entry. The typography is clear and the 
illustrations, although all in black-and-white, are for the most part 
notable for their clarity and legibility, and are generally of a size large 
enough to permit detailed study. In the individual entries, presented 
in chronological order, the author attempts to provide a complete 
factual history of each work, giving the title (following closely those 
in Joyants catalogue), medium, measurements, the location of the 
signature or monogram, and date, when provided by Lautrec, as well 
as the exhibition history, extensive bibliographic citations in 
chronological order, and the provenance. It should be noted that 
neither the bibliographic citations nor exhibition history is continued 
past 1963, when the work went to press. 

Dortu has significantly enlarged the number of works originally 
presented by Joyant (to 737 paintings, 275 watercolors, and 4784 
drawings!?) and has updated and expanded his catalogue entries. She 
has included a large number of previously unpublished works 
(including some mentioned by Joyant but now illustrated for the first 
time). The nearly 3000 virtually unknown early drawings that are 
reproduced come as a special revelation, for they show that Lautrec 
was far more dedicated to conventional aspirations and had a much 
more extensive "academic" career than is generally assumed. 
Previously, the limited number of published early works created a 
somewhat incomplete picture of Lautrecs formative period. Now, 
with the existence of such new pictorial material, a more balanced 
view of the artists development may be had. 

In assessing the value of Dortus work, one should keep in mind 
that nowhere does she claim her book to be a catalogue raisonné, 
despite the magnitude of the production, and she may be directing it 
primarily to an audience of connoisseurs. Thus one may perhaps 
simply sum up what the author has accomplished in the direction of a 
catalogue raisonné and assess what yet remains to be done. 

One basic disappointment is the absence of any text that deals 
specifically with the artist's work and the absence of critical 
commentaries, discussions, or explanations in the individual 
catalogue entries. What Dortu has presented is a compilation of data. 
This now remains to be analyzed, evaluated, and synthesized into an 
integrated picture. She has accomplished the enormous, initial task 
of assembling the raw materials and in so doing has provided a 
magnificent research tool for future scholars, overcoming many of the 
previous obstacles to serious study and proper critical assessment of 
Lautrec5 artistic production. 

Although presenting much new material, Dortu retains certain 
traditional attitudes and approaches to Lautrec that future scholars 
will, one hopes, reject. Her stress on biographical elements becomes 
immediately apparent in the text of her introductory volume. This 
volume fails to meet its stated goal of being an introduction "à 
l'ouvrage dans sa totalité." Instead the volume concentrates on 
material related to Lautrec’ life, with little of the material actually 
pertaining directly to the work itself. Although an analytical, 
art-historical approach seems in part beyond the goals of this 
catalogue, one wonders if here, as elsewhere, the absence of an 
art-historical attitude is the concomitant of a biographical bias. The 
traditional characterization of Lautrec (inherited from the earliest 
critics, as can be seen in Dortus critical “anthologie”) as an eccentric 
and individualistic genius who consequently produced a unique and 
independent art eliminates the necessity for setting him in a context 
of influences, artistic or otherwise, because such information might 


10 Although a good number of drawings were listed by Joyant, they were not 
illustrated and were catalogued only in a summary manner with such vague 
and imprecise designations as “lot de croquis," “album,” or "cahier" that 
little was made clear beyond their existence. 


seem to undermine the originality of his creative genius. Lautrec did 
in fact display a wide-ranging knowledge of the works of other artists, 
but Dortu offers no identifications of the sources of his numerous 
studies and copies directly after earlier works of art, even of those after 
well-known antique and Renaissance works. 

More disturbing to the scholar is the fact that Dortu follows the 
traditional chronology of Lautrec’s art as established by Joyant in 
1926-27 and repeated by almost all subsequent writers, for there are 
serious problems in Joyants chronology. Joyant admitted that his was 
only an "essai de catalogue," a small part of a much more general 
study intended mainly to familiarize the reader with an artist who was 
then less well-known. Dating the many works left undated by Lautrec 
was not Joyant' primary concern; his chronology was at best 
imprecise, characterized by numerous errors, gaps, contradictions, 
and inconsistencies. Especially confusing was his assignment of works 
of widely divergent styles to the same date, in particular into the later 
18805. In addition, Joyant did not renew his childhood acquaintance 
with Lautrec until late 1890 when Joyant took over Theo van Gogh& 
former position at the Goupil Gallery. As Lautrec’ dealer in the 
18905 Joyant was obviously in a position to be familiar with the artist's 
contemporary work, but Joyants knowledge was scanty for more than 
the entire first half of Lautrec’s career. Although Joyant left the 
pattern of Lautrec’s stylistic evolution obscure and uncertain, none of 
the later writers attempted a full-scale reinvestigation. Dortu also 
does not question or revise any of Joyants dates and presents no new 
conclusions in this difficult area. 

Dortus position is certainly related to the very special nature of her 
catalogue as a tribute to Joyant, to whom it is dedicated. Dortu’s 
reverence for Joyant ultimately prevents her from venturing beyond his 
conclusions and leads her to assume that his initial efforts were 
definitive. This position is made clear in a series of statements in the 
introductory volume, e.g., one addressed to Joyant as follows: “J'ai 
essayé d'élaborer mon travail selon vos vues et votre désir, utilisant au 
maximum votre chronologie, vos titres et votre compétance 
inégalable" (p. 3). She suggests that there is nothing to add to what 
Joyant has said and that an explanatory text is unnecessary: "Une 
texte plus longue n'aurait rien ajouté à ce qu'a écrit Maurice Joyant 
dans son livre publié aux Editions Floury en 1926" (p. 7). Thus 
Dortus catalogue is in effect an updated and expanded version of 
Joyants, one in which the assigning of dates is not a particular 
preoccupation. Nonetheless, the exhaustive supply of photographs 
and data provides scholars a starting point for the needed reevaluation 
of chronology. One must criticize Dortu negatively, however. for the 
certainty with which she assigns dates to undated works. Because she 
generally offers neither explanations nor indications of supporting 
documentation, one must assume that such datings are approxima- 
tions. Yet she states the dates absolutely, with only an occasional 
“vers”; rarely does she distinguish between fact, suggestion, and 
approximation. One is left guessing as to Dortus methods. Every now 
and then one can discover that she derives a date from contemporary 
exhibition records, events, or dated related works, but for the most 
part she seems to place previously unpublished works according to her 
interpretation of Joyant’s chronology instead of investigating relevant 
documentation. As in the case of his catalogue, one is ultimately not 
able to discern a logical pattern of stylistic growth or continuity. 

Unfortunately, numerous errors, particularly in dating, are repeated 
from Joyant. Since Dortus catalogue will certainly serve as a standard 
reference on Lautrec for years to come, the reader should be aware of 
this shortcoming. A complete list of such errors here would be too 
long, but a representative sample will be useful as a guide to their 
nature. '! An especially blatant error in dating is that of the painting 
Poudre de riz (P348), for which Dortu conserves the traditional Joyant 
date of 1889, yet, since the picture was exhibited in February 1888 at 
the Exposition des XX in Brussels, and the works shown were selected 


!! Dortus catalogue numbers are given in parentheses. 


the previous summer, one can safely conclude that the painting was 
completed in or prior to 1887. Both Joyant and Dortu place the 
paintings after the opera Messaline (P703 through P708) in 1900, even 
though a letter by Lautrec (Joyant, 1, p. 236) clearly dates them to the 
following year. Dortu puts a painting entitled Au Cirque Médrano 
(P488) in 1893, but stylistically it belongs with the circus series, 
placed in 1888. Apparently Lautrec gave the picture to Mme. 
Gortzikoff and Dortu mistakenly assigns it to 1893, the year when 
Lautrec painted Mme. Gortzikoff's portrait. There are, as I noted, 
particular difficulties with the entire dating for the late 18805, where 
Joyants chronology was most inadequate. Lautrec dated only a small 
number of works in this period, none in 1887, one in 1888, and three 
in 1889. 

Many of the inconsistencies of chronology are due to a failure to 
coordinate preparatory drawings, paintings, and graphics with 
finished works or reprises in another medium, a lack carried over by 
Dortu from Joyant. For instance, Joyants placement in 1887 of Au 
Moulin de la Galette (P281) and Au Moulin de la Galette, La Goulue et 
Valentin le Désossé (P282), two sketches on cardboard, is repeated by 
Dortu although both works are clearly preparatory studies for Baraque 
de la Goulue à la foire du Tróne: La Danse au Moulin Rouge (P592), 
correctly placed some eight years later. Both Joyant and Dortu fail to 
discern the relationship between the paintings Bal de l'Élysée 
Montmartre (P284) and Bal masqué (P301) and so place them at 
different dates. There are innumerable similar cases: a line drawing of 
Une Vieille Femme filant (D2652), an obvious preparation for the more 
elaborate drawing of Une Vendangeuse (D1637), is placed in 1882, two 
years later than the latter. Another drawing, À Saint-Lazare (D2842), 
an apparent study for or after a painting of the same name (P275), is 
similarly placed at a different date without explanation. The author 
fails to discern the relationship between the preparatory drawing, 
Femme accroupie: blanchisseuse (D2971), which she places in 1886, and 
the painting Femme accroupie (P490), which she dates 1893, although 
it follows this drawing closely. In fact, in this case she erroneously 
refers the drawing to a painting, also entitled Blanchisseuse (P247), 
with which the drawing bears no resemblance other than its title. 
Among the other works not related by Dortu to their preparatory 
studies are the two paintings of Le Jeune Routy à Céleyran (P149, 
P177) for which the author does not cite at least one drawn study 
(D2644) although she does relate them to another, more advanced 
preparation (D2645). The painting À Batignolles (P306) is linked by 
Dortu to its preparatory drawings, but it should also be related to 
another painting, Femme debout (P294). The painting Femme à la 
fenétre (P351) is clearly a study for the figure in the left foreground of 
the well-known Au Bal du Moulin de la Galette (P335); Dortu makes 
no note of this. She also fails to relate to one another a series of 
sketches that Lautrec made after the ballet of Père Chrysanthème. The 
series, dated 1892 by Joyant and 1893 by Sugana, includes not only 
the painting Ballet de Papa Chrysanthème (P431) but also two 
paintings Dortu misidentifies as studies of Loie Fuller at the Music 
Hall (P434 and the newly discovered P515). In addition, she strangely 
identifies the most complete study of this ballet as a drawing 
belonging to Lautrec$ circus series of 1899 (see D4556). 

Dortu’s general disinclination to designate certain works as 
preparatory studies certainly results from her belief that the definition 
of Lautrecs working methods was a task outside the scope of her 
catalogue. One must come to terms with this difficult problem, which 
includes sorting out relationships between Lautrecs works in different 
media. Dortu’s system of cross-references is inadequate for this task. 
Often she fails to provide the most obvious cross-references, especially 
in the cases of drawings and related paintings listed in different 
volumes of her book. It is an irritating and time-consuming task to 
turn from one volume to the next to coordinate the scores of related 


!? By Alexandre, as cited in note 2. 


!3 Perhaps Dortu refers to the bibliography published by Adhémar in 
Jourdain and Adhémar, 129-38, or to the one entitled Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautrec Monfa, in Les Bibliographies, Centre Nationale de 
Bibliographie Mundaneum, Brussels, 1964. Neither of these is comprehen- 
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works. Although many of the errors cited may be discounted as mere 
oversights, inevitable in an enterprise of this magnitude, their large 
number is regrettable in a work of such great significance; in many 
cases closer attention to the visual data provided in the wealth of 
photographs could have prevented such mistakes. It is also 
unfortunate that the works are often placed in a scattered and 
unsystematic manner, so that related works, even when recognized as 
such by the author, are not necessarily grouped together. A case in 
point is the painting Au Moulin Rouge (P427), placed nearly 20 pages 
earlier than a painted study, Femme de dos (P458). This random 
structure will be extremely frustrating for those who do wish to study 
Lautrec’s methods as well as the genesis of specific works. In other 
instances, groupings tend to follow general affinities in subject matter 
or poses of figures, generic and typological classifications that seem to 
be used as bases for establishing chronology, often regardless of other 
factors involved. For example, the paintings Poudre de riz (P348), 
Femme à sa toilette (P347), and La Liseuse (P349) seem placed 
together simply because of similarities in pose, as are two heads of 
women (P344 and P345) and three paintings of figures seen from the 
rear, Danseuse (P326), Le pitre (P327) and À Grenelle, l'attente 
(P328). Furthermore, no information is offered as to the way in 
which works may have been repainted or otherwise altered. Au 
Moulin Rouge (Chicago Art Institute) is again a most significant 
example, for at one point Lautrec radically enlarged and revised the 
painting by adding an extra piece of canvas and the prominent figure 
to the right. Dortu makes no mention of this fact and evidently did 
not find the reproduction of this painting in its original state, 
published in 1902.!? 

In the case of the drawings there are also significant chronological 
difficulties. The relatively precise dates given for them is most 
disturbing because even less documentation is available and so the 
uncertainties are greater. And since Dortu did not dwell on Lautrec’s 
methods, her catalogue entirely neglects to make distinctions 
between on-the-spot sketches, preparatory studies, and independent 
drawings. Particularly in the case of the many drawings newly 
brought to light, more ample comment than Dortu provides would 
have been welcome. In addition, it would have been helpful had she 
transcribed the inscriptions on drawings reproduced in too small a 
scale to permit them to be read. 

One regrettable and somewhat surprising omission in this 
exhaustive compilation of materials is that of a bibliography. 
Although the bibliographical citations in the catalogue entries are 
extensive, they are not always complete, especially with respect to 
references to Lautrec in works not specifically devoted to him and in 
the letters of his contemporaries, such as Van Gogh. Dortu’s 
knowledge of the relative worth of the literature should have been 
manifested in an extensive, annotated bibliography. Instead, its 
omission burdens those who would investigate the uneven publica- 
tions listed in the entries. Dortu excuses this omission with the 
following statement: "Nous n'avons pas cru devoir inclure dans notre 
ouvrage une table bibliographique, ce travail ayant été accompli par 
ailleurs; son interét résidant dans son actualité, le chercheur pourra 
satisfaire sa légitime curiosité dans les bibliothèques spécialisées" (1, p. 
8). Yet, as far as I know, there are no previous complete bibliog- 
raphies. '3 

Although art historians will be disappointed that this is not a 
catalogue that attempts to tackle the scholarly problems involved in 
Lautrec studies, it is the first modern catalogue to list and reproduce 
the entire known body of Lautrec’ paintings and drawings. Such a 
work was long overdue. It is a contribution for which we may be 
infinitely grateful to Dortu. Her diligent collection and verification of 
an abundance of relevant material as well as of so many widely 
scattered works, including her discovery of many new ones, and their 


sive. Mention should be made here of other important publications that 
appeared too late to be included in Dortus entries. In addition to Sugana’s 
catalogue, with an introduction by Denys Sutton, cited in note 7, they are F 
Novotnys Toulouse-Lautrec, 1969, and Schimmel and Goldschmidts edition 
of the unpublished correspondence, cited in note 1. 
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presentation in an easily accessible form make this catalogue one of 
undeniable value, one which will facilitate all future scholarship. The 
wealth of information provided must now be complemented by 
intensive analysis if Lautrecs achievement is to be fully understood. 
The presentation of so many new works will certainly result 
ultimately in a somewhat revised picture of the artist and his 
development, for which we will ultimately have to thank Dortu. The 
need especially for a “chronologie raisonné” remains, made even more 
urgent by Dortu’s findings. The most important issue surrounding 
chronology does not even concern so much the specific misdating of 
works as their misplacement in relation to one another. Although the 
Joyant/Dortu placement of works in a general period may perhaps be 
accepted in many cases, much remains to be done in arranging them 
in an order within those periods that will produce some semblance of 
logical evolution. 

Although it may seem regrettable that the enormous expertise, 
effort, and expense involved here were not employed to produce the 
definitive catalogue raisonné, Dortus work was perhaps the prerequisite 
for such an enterprise. In fact, without this essential first step, 
scholarly work would be difficult, if not impossible. The enumeration 
of the limitations and questions left unresolved in Dortu’s work should 
not diminish her exceptional achievement but merely indicate a 
direction for future research, in areas that go beyond the scope of her 
catalogue, which truly marks a milestone in Toulouse-Lautrec studies. 


GALE B. MURRAY 


The Colorado College 


JOSÉ A. ARGÜELLES. Charles Henry and the Formation of a 
Psychophysical Aesthetic, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1972. Pp. 200, with trans. of part of Henry Le cercle 
chromatique; biblio.; 1 color frontispiece. 


The name of Charles Henry appears everywhere in writings on the art 
of the turn of the century, as a name evoking the new reverence for 
scientific method and all that it implied for the arts. Yet, how Henry’ 
theories and diagrams of what he called psychophysical esthetics 
affected painters of the time has been well studied in only three major 
works, those of Henri Dorra and John Rewald, William I. Homer, 
and Robert L. Herbert.! And the questions, who Charles Henry was 
and what was the nature of the theories that so intrigued Seurat, 
Signac, and others, even in the early 20th century, have remained 
largely unexplored until José Argüelles undertook this book, which 
studies the theories themselves as distinct from the art they 
influenced. 

Unlike the authors cited above, Argüelles does not focus on 
Henry’ unquestioned influence on Seurat and Signac, but rather on 
the nature of his esthetic theory as a whole, seen in the context of 
Western and Eastern esthetic and scientific thought. Although 
Henrys work on esthetics, as well as his close association with the 
Neo-Impressionist painters and the Symbolist poets and critics, 
coincided exactly with the decade of both the great Neo- 
Impressionist paintings and the Symbolist movement, his work as a 
whole extends far beyond these in scope as well as time. The author 
therefore feels justified in criticizing the views of the Seurat specialists 
that Henry’ writings are mainly scientific and that they point toward 
abstraction in modern painting. Instead, Argüelles attempts to show 
that Henry’ ideas are as much transcendental as scientific, symbolic 
rather than abstract and, finally, essentially mystical. In this he does 


! Henri Dorra and John Rewald, Seurat; l'oeuvre peint; biographie et catalogue 
critique, Paris, Les Beaux-arts, 1959; William I. Homer, Seurat and the 
Science of Painting, Cambridge, Mass., M.I.T., 1964; Robert L. Herbert, 
Neo-Impressionism, New York, Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation, 1968. 


not follow the thoughts of the painters, but those of the poets 
Gustave Kahn and Jules Laforgue, and also the critics, Felix Fénéon 
and Teodor de Wyzewa. 

Although the authorities on Henry differ slightly in their 
evaluation of his role in Neo-Impressionism, Dorra and Herbert 
inclining somewhat more than Homer to credit the esthetician with a 
major influence, Argüelles argues that Henry’ close friendship led to 
a profound "living influence" on the painters. It is of course true that 
even if some of them (like Pissarro) did not understand the complex 
mathematical proof of certain fixed correlations between directions of 
lines and sensations, or of colors and feelings, still they were deeply 
impressed by Henry’ methods. Since apparently they did attend with 
eagerness Henry’ famous demonstrations, complete with diagrams 
and formulas on a blackboard, it seems evident that they were deeply 
interested and even inspired by what the demonstrations represented: 
a rationalization in scientific terms of the sensuous and emotional 
elements of painting. 

Argiielles develops the mystical side of Henry, exemplified by his 
association with Jules Laforgue and their experiences studying 
Buddhism and Sanscrit, their fascination with numbers, associational 
theory, and occult literature. As he appears here, Henry was working 
in the mainstream of idealist and mystical thought that led to 
Pataphysics, or the belief that all of accustomed reality is only one 
solution among many others. (Henry was, in fact, called the 
“Patacessor” of the movement.) His central idea, that of 
Psychophysics, is defined here as the science of the relations between 
phenomena and consciousness, where the nature of physical things is 
the product of a state of consciousness. Hence Henry was 
anti-scientific in the conventional sense, proposing instead a new and 
more imaginative science that aspired toward a synesthesia of all the 
faculties, an idea that was readily applied to the arts. It was said that 
the composer Saint-Saens speculated on the relations of sounds and 
their directions and locations, just as Henry had for colors. The idea 
of the supremacy of consciousness of objects over their physical 
characteristics led Henry to envision an ultimate universal harmony of 
all things and a cosmic rhythm of life that would result in an 
expanded consciousness. He predicted a new age when these would 
be realized, a point that Argüelles projects into Art Ncuveau theory 
and practice (in the early 1850% Van de Velde gave up painting in a 
Neo-Impressionist style for designing, always retaining elements of a 
theory with similarities to Henry’) and, further, into the theories of 
Delaunay and Kupka, Apollinaire, Gleizes, the Synchromists, and 
even into psychedelic elements of the popular arts of the 19605. 

Argüelless book then leads us, not specifically to Neo-Impressionist 
painting, but rather to the anti-naturalist, idealist thought of the 
decade from the mid-805 to the mid-905, and as much to the poets as 
to the theoreticians of color. Argiielless definition of Henry5 thought 
as a “transcendental symbolist aesthetic" and his attention to Henrys 
friendships with poets and painters are part of this approach. Further, 
as Homer has written more than once,? there was a vast amount of 
other scientific color theory available to artists, chiefly through clear 
and easily read books like the French translation (1881) of Ogden N. 
Rood’ college textbook, Modern Chromatics, which summarized 
complex physical theories of optics in artists language (Rood was an 
amateur painter). 

In sum, Argiielles surveys many of the complex theories by 
estheticians, scientists, and religious thinkers of Henry’s and other 
times that elaborate on these thoughts, and he teaches us perhaps as 
much as it is possible to know about Henrys persona. associations 
with the poets and artists. It seems that Henry was able convincingly 
to prove with his diagrams certain characteristics and relationships of 
colors and lines that the artists sensed strongly but had not been able 
to express in such an objective manner. Undoubtedly, Henry’s 


2 For an evaluation of the state of scholarship on this subject see Homer 


review of Dorra and Rewald’s book in Art Bulletin, xiii, 1960, 228-233. 


personal friendships and his conversations were also a strong factor in 
his influence on his contemporaries. 

In reviewing the intellectual climate of the time as defined in this 
book, I miss Henry’ teacher, the physiologist Claude Bernard, who is 
mentioned but rarely discussed by most writers. His Introduction à la 
médicine expérimentale of 1865 contains so many dualities like Henry’, 
such as the superiority of the experimenter (imagination, talent, 
emotion) over the observer (the recorder of fact), that it would be 
most remarkable if Henry had not been influenced by the ideas when, 
ten years later at the age of 16, he became Bernard’ assistant. 
Bernards dualistic method was taken up by Emile Zola, who in 1880 
published an article, "The Experimental Novel," paraphrasing 
Bernard’ title, wherein he expressed his great admiration for Bernard's 
method by applying it to his own art.? Although Zola’ writing at the 
time (the series of novels on the Rougon-Macquart family) was the 
antithesis of Symbolist thought, his article is a glowing tribute to 
Bernard’ method. 

There is still much to be done on the subject of Argüelles' 
investigation. Despite the extensive work of Dorra and Homer on the 
relations between Henry and Seurat, there are more paintings to be 
studied and more aspects to consider. Argiielless book has the value of 
focusing for the first time on Charles Henry himself, as a theoretician 
and a companion of the poets and critics. 

HERSCHEL B. CHIPP 
University of California, Berkeley 


ULRICH FINKE, German Painting from Romanticism to Ex- 
pressionism, Boulder, Colo., Westview Press, 1975. Pp. 256; 
163 ills. $29.50 


LUDGER KERSSEN, Das Interesse am Mittelalter im deutschen 
Nationaldenkmal (Arbeiten zur Frühmittelalterforschung Schriften- 
reihe des Instituts für Frühmittelalterforschung der Universität 
Münster, vin), Berlin; Walter de Gruyter, 1975. Pp. 202; no 
ills. DM. 78 


In recent publications on 19th-century art, we witness renewed 
interest in German art of the period, after years of receiving a 
benevolent but misleading notion of a French reign over the century. 
New monographs about major German artists, architects, and art 
movements have offered fresh evidence of the visual excitement and 
the art-historical significance of German art of the 19th century. In 
this respect, the title of Ulrich Finke’s German Painting from 
Romanticism to Expressionism promises to add a survey to this revival. 
The publishers point out this synthetic aim, noting that "limited 
accessibility [of German painting in originals] is reflected in rather 
limited coverage in the literature. While a great deal was published in 
German, rather little has appeared in translations. "! Their claim that 
this book should offer one of the first general surveys of I9th-century 
German painting to a new, English-speaking public is in part 
achieved, especially in the numerous illustrations, twelve of which 
are reproduced in good color. Of equal advantage is the bibliography 
of books, exhibitions, and museum catalogues, English examples of 
which are helpfully starred for easy identification. Especially 
praiseworthy is the extensive "Catalogue of Artists and Illustrations" 
that forms a 46-page appendix to the text. Included here are brief 
biographical entries, accompanied by pertinent literature and notes 
on reproduced works. This appendix, which works like a miniature 


3 Translated in The Experimental Novel and Other Essays, New York, Cassell 
Publishing Co., 1893. 


! One major exception to this lack of translated material was the Pelican 
publication of Fritz Novotny, Painting and Sculpture in Europe, 1780-1880, in 
1960. Novotny, by emphasizing the German as well as French developments 
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English Thieme-Becker, is certainly Finke’s most serviceable section; 
it alone qualifies the book for inclusion in any student library. 

In the light of the scholastic aids presented by the book, one regrets 
that the text itself fails to fulfill the promise of the title. There is a 
dearth of scholarly documentation: source citations are incomplete 
and explanatory notes do not exist. Although the standard scholarly 
apparatus may not be necessary for an introductory text like this one, 
nevertheless anyone who wishes to trace the sources of the numerous 
statements by artists will meet with frustration. Thus Finkes text, 
with its total lack of documentary support, stands in contradiction to 
the scholarly practicality of the books addenda. Serious problems of 
language and organization also hamper reading the text. Numerous 
sections are beset by unlikely changes of tense or number, and overly 
simplistic sentences alternate with unnecessarily complicated ones 
making for extremely choppy reading. And one cannot help 
wondering precisely what Finke means in statements such as: "The 
Romantic elements of the Nazarenes' work are mostly to be seen in 
their piety, naiveté and somewhat precocious ability, which all too 
often led to a truly romantic end through tuberculosis" (p. 61). 
Whether the reference is to the Nazarenes’ work or to the artists 
themselves is far from clear, but even more disturbing is the 
description of tuberculosis as "Romantic" and the medical discovery 
of its causes in piety, ndiveté, and talent. Apart from such lapses, 
Finke does include much factual material but fails to give it any 
cohesion other than chronological sequence. In addition to a few 
general chapter introductions, his book is composed of small, 
autonomous essays about individual artists that relate to the other 
small, autonomous essays about individual artists only in the serial 
layout. Within this chronological sequence, the artists are classified 
and discussed according to stylistic categories largely derived from the 
stylistic history of French art. This mode of thinking occurs despite 
the publishers’ introductory claim that German art should not 
continue to be judged according to the “. . . more elegant and, later, 
more revolutionary and earthy accomplishments of, for instance, 
French art." Finkes book represents just such a continuation. 

[n 1911, the critic Karl Scheffler, a pioneering German admirer of 
French painting, began his study of I9th-century German painting 
and drawing with the premise that "the world of painting is 
suspended between two poles: they are perception and idea... . 
Both principles of art naturally develop different forms of 
representation.” Under the heading of Gedankenmalerei, Scheffler 
logically incorporated artists as stylistically diverse as Runge, 
Friedrich, Overbeck, Olivier, Koch, and Schwind, all of whom at 
various times throughout the century emphasized the primacy of the 
idea in a work of art. According to this same rationale, Scheffler then 
focused his discussion on Bócklin, Klinger, and Thomas, artists who, 
at the end of the century and in diverse media and manners, 
continued the German tradition of Gedankenmalerei. 

Notably, works of artists like these last three cause Finke major 
problems. Klinger, for instance, fails to merit even an entry in the 
appendix catalogue of artists, and Finke mentions Klinger only in 
passing in the text, although he was one of the most admired and 
influential artists of his time. In much the same vein, Finke terms 
Bócklins insistence on nature allegory “problematic,” for “instead of 
making the experience of nature the basis of his art, he [Bócklin] 
started from the poetic experience and presented it in the guise of 
naturalism" (p. 138). What Finke seems to ignore in his conclusion is 
the fact that Bócklin did not intend his approach to have anything in 
common with that of his contemporary naturalists other than a 
borrowed visual vocabulary; instead, Bócklin had much more in 
common with the theories of Runge, who urged the artist to begin 


within the major movements of I9th century art, did introduce many 
important German artists and their works to an English-reading public. 


? K. Scheffler, Deutsche Maler und Zeichner im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert, 
Leipzig, 1911, 3. 
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with an idea and only then to consider its possible stylistic 
representation.? Furthermore, the use of a realistic style in order to 
express an important, underlying content in a work of art was not 
solely Bócklins; such an approach characterizes much of Symbolist 
art, informing the work of many German painters such as Von Stuck 
or Greiner or the Swiss Hodler.* 

Finke himself is not totally unaware of the difficulties arising 
between his chosen topic and his approach; occasionally in his 
discussion, especially in his concluding statement, he too identifies 
"the dualism between realism and idealism" as the major characteris- 
tic of German painting (p. 199). Equally promising is his introduc- 
tion, in which he points out the difficulties that result from the 
approach to I9th-century painting according to the conventional and 
basically Francophile stylistic orientation. One might assume from 
these two statements that Finke’ survey, like Schefflers, would 
necessarily avoid standard classifications such as Neoclassicism, 
Romanticism, Realism, or Impressionism as stylistic headings under 
which to shelter individual chronological discussions. Such is not the 
case. Finke affirms his adherence to those stylistic distinctions as 
"classifications . . . which have proved themselves to be still useful" 
(p. 7) and, therefore, rejects the structural approaches of studies such 
as Rudolf Zeitlers Die Kunst des 19. Jahrhunderts (1966) as being overly 
concerned with other disciplines (Finke names psychology and 
sociology). By ignoring the fact that terms that are "useful" when 
applied to the culture (and art) of their origin often become verbal 
straitjackets when forced onto different, even if contemporary, 
situations, Finke undermines his own good intentions. His strictly 
chronological and stylistic order inevitably, when applied to 
19th-century German art, produces a certain "dualism" within his 
text. 

Basically, this dualism is the result of Finke’ preference for those 
stylistic developments most easily relatable to French painting, 
Realism and Impressionism. In his third section, entitled "From 
Realism to Impressionism,” earlier problems of structure begin to 
diminish. Apparently much more at ease with this topic, Finke 
elucidates quite well the complexities of the work of Adolf von 
Menzel, particularly as it can be related, if not directly compared to, 
early French Impressionists. This section obviously represents Finke's 
forte, and here he presents additional factual information, more 
cohesive and inclusive documentation, and correlations in a much 
more readable, indeed flowing fashion. By the time these good points 
appear, however, they also serve to highlight by contrast how poorly 
the previous one hundred pages of material have been handled. 
To add to this disadvantage, Finke is again plagued by his effort to 
keep to a chronological, stylistic line of development, an order which 
means that he must try to fit in all those Germanic exceptions to the 
rule. Faced with a topic called “Proto-Impressionism,” for example, 
Finke begins to discuss early realism in the work of Blechen and 
Rayski only to stop, abruptly, in order to introduce the role of history 
painting as something notably separate (not “romantic” but 
admittedly not "realistic") that happened to be going on at the same 
time (p. 98). In much the same spirit of compromise, Finke utilizes 
the blanket term "Late Romantic Painting" to cover a troublesome 
range of German works created around mid-century that ordinarily 
defy categorization. Thus one discovers that Victor Emil Janssen, 
although aptly described in the text as "notable for an improbable 
degree of obsession with reality," is expediently included in this 
group—of Romantics. 

All in all, the book’ structural problems are already indicated in 
the table of contents, which outlines the century in stylistic 
terms. It is unfortunate that Finke’ valuable data and informative 
ideas are clouded by his overall use of them to serve up German art as 


3 In his summary of the ten concerns of an "eternal" painting, Runge begins 
with internal perceptions it should express (awareness of God, of ourselves, 
of religion, and art) and then lists as his fourth concern the content of the 
work, after which follow considerations of visual portrayal, such as 
composition, design, color perspective, etc. (letter to Daniel Runge, 9 
March 1802, in Hinterlassene Schriften, Hamburg, 1840-41, 1, 7-16). It 
should be noted that Finke manages essentially to ignore Runge* theory, 
preferring instead to relate his work stylistically to later developments: "It is 


a visable example of an evolutionary pattern of formalistic progression 
in 19th-century art. Iconographic concerns, of primary importance to 
so many of the artists discussed, are noted only in a few instances and 
ultimately are lost in the shuffle of styles. 

Finally, the reader should be warned against any expectations based 
on Finkes title, German Painting from Romanticism to Expressionism, 
for the author does not explain until his concluding remarks that 
"this book does not aim to describe German Expressionism, since it 
deals with the history of German nineteenth century painting" (p. 
196). Chapter iv. "The Transition to the Twentieth Century," simply 
summarizes, in 14 pages, late-century styles (Jugendstil) and early 
Expressionism to ca. 1910, thereby avoiding to a great extent all the 
interesting comparative possibilities suggested by the title. The 
unsuspecting reader might be prepared to examine the numerous 
theoretical and visual connections between Romanticism and 
Expressionism; after reading Finke’ last "thoughts on German 
Expressionism” (pp. 196-99), that reader will probably feel merely 
teased. 

Totally different in scope and method, also problematic, and yet of 
greater value for understanding the ideals of 19th-century German art 
is Ludger Kerssen's Das Interesse am Mittelalter im deutschen 
Nationaldenkmal. As an edited and slightly enlarged version of his 
dissertation (University of Münster), the book is a well-Jocumented 
study that seeks “to investigate the interest in the Middle Ages, so 
closely linked to the concept of a German nation, which came to 
expression in the German national monuments of the nineteenth 
century" (p. 4). The significance of these monuments for German 
national consciousness as well as German art of the century has 
already been noted in previous literature on the subject, most 
convincingly by Hermann Beenken in his pioneering study, Das 
neunzehnte Jahrhundert in der deutschen Kunst (Munich, 1944). It was 
Beenken who first pointed out the dual nature of the German 
national monument: as “temples to the nation" they fulfilled certain 
political and emotional needs of a divided country in the process of 
unification; as artistic testimonials, they symbolized a new German 
art. Kerssen credits Beenken’s premises but unfortunately investigates 
only the first—the political—role of the German national 


monument. 
Certainly, such topical restriction does allow the author to 


elucidate quite thoroughly, if somewhat repetitiously, the extremely 
self-conscious political associations with medieval Germanic unity 
commonly evoked in the I9th century for a modern monument. As 
Kerssen points out, the 19th-century concept cf "national 
monument" was itself broad, often encompassing glorification of 
Church as well as State and so exemplifying more than just a 
landmark or symbol. The monument had become a place for a 
national cult to carry out quasi-religious ceremonies, a place given 
particular emphasis when national and church holidays were 
con-celebrated there. As an object of state, the monument could be 
thoroughly democratic in impact, seeming to arise as an idea and/or 
structure from the desire of the populace at large; but the monument 
could also be representative of a sovereign power—the invention and 
gift of a prince to his people. In either case, the idea of erecting a 
national monument could seize the emotions of the entire nation and 
work, with other forces, to coalesce disparate territories into an idea 
of national unity. The fact that a national monument was often 
church-related, and so could also serve as a sacred shrine for pilgrims, 
further strengthened the notion of the monuments great healing 
powers. The monument was in the 19th century no longer merely a 
designated spot for festival plays and celebrations, but a very complex 
structure, be it temple, statue, or swimming pool, where the cultural, 
spiritual, and even sporting life of a new nation could be celebrated. 


the realistic element in Runge’ art which provides the link between 
Neoclassical form and Romantic ideas" (p. 15). 


5 Hodlers work of the 18805 is extremely close in this respect to Bócklins5, 
and what was said of Hodler might also apply to Bócklin: he “is a mystic and 
a realist, a duality which disconcerts and disorients the majority of 
judgements" (Louis Duchosal, “Le Salon Suisse," Revue de Genève, 20 
October 1885, 38). 


Kerssen’s primary objective is to investigate the crucial role that the 
interest in the Middle Ages played in the development of these 
monuments because he considers historical consciousness a part of 
the centurys perception of nationalism: "National hope and 
expectations were kindled by the Middle Ages; visions of the present 
were measured against them" (p. 12). He proposes to demonstrate his 
hypothesis through the study of representative monuments and 
divides his text into five sections that deal largely with a single 
monument and its medieval associations. Chapter 1 is concerned with 
the Middle Ages as a source of tradition for the national striving for 
renewal, as seen in the completion of Cologne Cathedral; the chapter 
serves as a good example of Kerssens approach. He presents the 
cathedral "as indication of the longing after national greatness," its 
Gothic form representing medieval splendor and its huge size the 
greatness of past German deeds. From various 19th-century writings 
about the cathedral, Kerssen extracts the ideas of an essentially 
nationalistic appreciation of the church as monument, ideas which 
stress the cathedral’s three-fold role: symbol of the desired German 
Reich, nucleus of great art already accomplished by Germans, and 
official church of the nation. According to Kerssen, the intricate 
process of secularization necessary to make a state monument out of a 
Catholic cathedral was based on a series of progressive associations. 
First, the idea of "Reich" as a slogan of national unity would create 
recollections of the Reich tradition in the Middle Ages. This 
association was then related to a recognition of Cologne as a medieval 
German city par excellence; with the cathedral as the city’s central 
structure, Cologne seemed a German Rome. When this idea was in 
turn strengthened by the powerful religious connotations of the 
church itself (a bastion of medieval faith built by and for the people), 
the cathedral became the embodiment of all the hopes of the 
people—escatological and political—at their strongest in the Middle 
Ages. Finally, the parallel between the fate of the unfinished 
cathedral and the never-realized power of a German Reich brought 
these symbolic associations to a symbolic conclusion: completion of 
the cathedral would signify national renewal. 

[n supporting this essentially political interpretation of the 
singularly 19th-century iconography of Cologne Cathedral, Kerssens 
reliance on contemporary documentation is commendable; he uses 
everything from scholarly treatises (e.g., W. Klee, Der Dombau zu 
Koln und die deutsche Einheit, Eine Weissagung, Berlin, 1849) to 
popular commentaries on the occasion of benefit fundraising for the 
cathedral' cause. As perhaps the inevitable result of such 
involvement in the political life of the period, however, Kerssens own 
terminology and rhetoric also seem to date from those of German 
nationalism of the 19305. This tone prevails throughout the book. 

Chapter i! concerns “the Middle Ages as source of tradition for a 
sovereign self-representation” in the example of the Wartburg, seen as 
a monument of princely patronage and dynastic glorification. 
Chapter Ill presents diverse monuments that exemplify very broad 
ramifications of interest in the Middle Ages, centering on the 
Hermannsdenkmal (in relationship to Arminius), the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Monument at the Hohensyburg (as part of the Carolingian 
Reichstradition), the Kyffhauser Monument (in the context of 
Barbarossa myths), and the Goslar Palace restoration (as an 
indication of the medievalism of the Hohenzollern dynasty). In the 
fourth chapter Kerssen turns to those natural monuments, the 
Externstein, which in the I9th century were also transformed into 
national symbols. Convincingly, Kerssen identifies the rock 
formations as shrines to prehistoric heathen times, stripped of 
Christian significance by neo-pagan interpretations such as that of G. 
A. B. Schierenberg. Finally, Chapter v discusses the Walhalla 
Monument built by Ludwig I of Bavaria. A “Pantheon of the nation,” 
it too commemorates, according to Kerssen, both early Germanic 
origins and the Christian Middle Ages through the selection of 
subjects for the hall of glory, men and women chosen by the monarch 
himself on the basis of their political and historical import. 

To anyone interested in the history of 19th-century art in Germany, 
the significance of Kerssen's subject and of his selected examples 
should be obvious; the monuments themselves yield very substantial 
evidence of the important role played by nationalism in particular 
and historicism in general in contemporary art. It is unfortunate, 
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however, that the reader prepared to glean such relationships from 
Kerssen’s study will be disappointed, for Kerssen offers iconographic 
interpretations that seem to lie fundamentally in the realm of 
political science. He emphasizes the propagandistic use of the 
monuments as historical justification for 19th-century attempts at 
unification. Although these interpretations are not incorrect, they 
are dangerously narrow in viewpoint. He explains the rationales for 
the monuments with respect to patron rulers and political interpreters 
but not with respect to the artists or architects themselves. 
Furthermore, he treats the monuments as isolated instances of 
19th-century art that, presumably, bear no comparison to other 
contemporary works of architecture, sculpture, or painting. In sum, if 
one returns to Beenken’s concept of the dual role of the German 
national monument, the second role—the artistic statement—is here 
all but ignored. Instead, Kerssen concludes his book with ruminations 
on the role of I9th-century monuments as possible focal points for the 
call for future German reunification. 

That the book is without any illustration—without photographs, 
designs, elevations, or even adequate descriptions of the monuments 
under study—is in itself sufficient evidence of Kerssen’s lack of 
concern with the monuments as works of art. This is nowhere clearer 
than in his summary and basically unconvincing comments on the 
stylistic questions raised by the very concept of a historical 
monument built during a century of revivals. In his initial remarks on 
the new importance of the national monument, Kerssen stresses the 
fact that crucial decisions had to be made as to their structure and 
location; in most, nature was exploited as setting, and religious 
buildings were used as structural models. The explanation is pat; no 
attempt is made to relate either aspect—nature or religious 
allegory—to the Romantic historicism of the early part of the century 
as a whole. Kerssens discourse on the role of nature, for example, is 
seemingly his own, relating the emotionally stimulating powers of the 
landscape to commonly evoked phrases like "cathedral of the woods" 
(p. 8). In the first place, to state these assumptions about nature 
empathy of the I9th century without ever mentioning sources such as 
Tieck, or even Wackenroder, does not give credit where it is due. 
Secondly, Kerssens point would be made more easily if applied to 
comparable contemporary works of art that arrive at the same 
concepts (and, significantly, from the same influences), such as 
Caspar David Friedrichs many versions of a Cathedral in the 
Mountains. Visual comparisons such as these would not detract from 
Kerssen* specific argument for national monuments but could serve to 
illustrate how exemplary the monuments are of the philosophic and 
artistic trends of the century in general. 

Furthermore, by utilizing that same comparison—Friedrich’s use of 
the Gothic ruin as symbol—Kerssen could have developed an insight 
into another aspect of the monuments, namely, how and why the 
choice of a model religious building was made. He certainly raises the 
question by beginning with the Gothic Cathedral of Cologne and 
ending with a Grecian temple structure in Walhalla; when he 
attempts to answer it at the very end of the book, however, the narrow 
scope of his historical perspective is again self-defeating. Basically, 
Kerssen admits the problem of a "national style," which many 
Germans associated by mid-century with the Gothic and so saw as 
antithetical to the Neoclassicism of Walhalla. Kerssen’s support for 
this antagonism is a letter that Peter Cornelius addressed to Ludwig, 
complaining that a Grecian temple was incongruent with the idea of 
a German national monument and pleading instead for a re- 
consideration of the “grossen herrlich acht original deutschen 
Baustyl” (Gothic). But although Kerssen does in this way prove the 
existence of opposition to Greek style, he does not begin to explain 
why such heated arguments should have occurred in the first place 
because he offers no background of literary influences or philosophi- 
cal arguments (Schlegel at least would be welcome) that had 
supported Cornelius’s opinion since the beginning of the century. 
Finally, because Kerssen does not identify Cornelius as a former 
Nazarene, nor what that group might signify for 19th-century 
“interest in the Middle Ages,” the true import of Cornelius’ letter is 
left unrecognized. Thus Kerssen’s final conclusion concerning the 
dilemma of Walhalla is based solely on the politically oriented 
decision of its patron, the king of Bavaria. According to Kerssen, 
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Ludwig must have recognized the basic opposition of Greek style to 
that of the Middle Ages but he chose the Greek as the singular mode 
that could address that exalted humanity to which his Walhalla 
program aspired (p. 153). Once again, Kerssen would have been well 
served by artistic consideration of the monument. Little is said of its 
architect, Von Klenze, or of its numerous Germanic precedents; after 
all, Gilly had earlier considered the same design worthy of Frederick 
the Great. The fact is that Klenze, like so many of his contem- 
poraries, viewed historicism as a "guide-book" of many possible styles 
that, regardless of their national origin, were both inspiring and 
monumental. Indeed, it was this rationale which allowed Klenze to 
produce Grecian buildings such as Walhalla, the Glyptothek, or the 
Propylaea, but at the same time to design in Byzantine style the 
Allerheiligen-Hofkirche. In many ways, it was the interchangeabil- 
ity of styles that made historicism so favorable; the discerning artist 
could use to full advantage any older style, along with the emotional 
associations instilled into it over long years of appreciation or even 
misunderstanding. 

It is in this overall context of 19th-century historicism that the 
interest in the Middle Ages ultimately must be placed. Kerssen* 
study, although scholarly in approach, is in the final analysis too 
restrictive, too protective, and too politically motivated to allow such 
placement. 

At times, this restriction amounts to misrepresentation. Especially 
disturbing in this respect is Kerssen* analysis of the cycle of panels 
painted by Moritz von Schwind for the three rooms of the Wartburg 
Landgrafenhaus. These scenes, which combine historical and 
religious figures with fairy-tale heroes and heroines in implausible but 
nonetheless inspiring pastiche, exemplify Biedermeier vision at its 
best, incorporating all the incongruities of mid-century marriages of 
Romanticism and history. For Kerssen, the paintings seem to be an 
embarrassment, representing a political, not to mention an artistic, 
disaster (p. 68): he points to the terrible rift that existed between 
their “highest claims” (to create a national monument to history and 
art) and the “disillusioned realization" (the non-authentic, fairy-tale 
presentation). This is a 20th-century viewpoint, and another result of 
Kerssen’s refusal to consider more fully the nature of 19th-century 
historicism. He should have kept in mind that at the time Von 
Schwind scenes were executed, they were eminently suitable to the 
role of Wartburg as a monument to history. Not only was Schwind 
extremely popular, but so also were most contemporary Romantic 
history painters, who were consistently awarded public prizes and 
commissions. Kerssen implies that Carl Alexander, as Schwind’ 
commissioner, should have been disappointed in the beautiful but 
non-authentic final result. It is more likely, however, that the 
sovereign responded like the 19th-century patron he was; like the 
numerous pilgrims who thronged each year to be entertained as much 
as enlightened at Wartburg, Carl Alexander was probably delighted 
with such Biedermier illustrations. 

Thus Kerssen ultimately fails to provide the reader with a 
complete, and especially an art-historical, understanding of the 
German national monument. Like Finkes study, Kerssen's adds 
another book to the growing literature concerning German art of the 
I9th century, but his text does not always display the substantive 
quality essential for proper understanding of this most important era. 

SHARON LATCHAW HIRSH 
Dickinson College 


ELIZABETH VALKENIER, Russian Realist Art: The State and 
Society: The Peredvizhniki and Their Tradition (Studies of the 
Russian Institute, Columbia University), Ann Arbor, Ardis, 
1977. Pp. xv + 251; 53 ills. $7.50 paper 


Valkeniers book is a cultural history of the 19th-century Russian 
Realist painters known as the Peredvizhniki, members of the 
Association of Traveling Art Exhibits. This organization was 


* Kerssen does note the relationship between Ludwig’ decision on the 
Grecian mode to earlier arguments by Goethe connecting the ideal form of 
that style with the amoral strength necessary to the new Germany (p. 140); 


established in 1870 and it endured until 1923, although the Realist 
legacy has continued to influence official painting in the Soviet 
Union up to the present day. Valkenier discusses the origins of the 
Peredvizhniki and the Realist movement and explores at length the 
clash of these artists with the all-powerful Russian artistic 
establishment of the time. She then follows the changing fortunes of 
the Peredvizhniki in order to explain why the very artists who began 
their careers as rebels eventually joined the establishment with which 
they had once fought. She lays bare the "story of the complex 
interplay between the painters’ own personal and public aspirations, 
the populist and nationalist preoccupations of the 1870% that 
displaced the liberal Westernizing stance of the intelligentsia, and 
Alexander III's jingoist promotion of a national school of art" (p. xii). 
Finally, she traces the waning of Peredvizhnik significance during the 
early decades of the 20th century, and ends her story with the various 
interpretations given to the art of the Peredvizhniki by Sovier art 
historians since 1932. 

In chapter 1, Valkenier touches briefly upon the history of the 
Imperial Academy of Arts, the all-encompassing organ of official art 
education in Russia, and shows how the half-hearted reforms of 1859 
led to “the dramatic gesture of the fourteen Big Gold Medal 
contestants in 1863” who resigned from the Academy to form an 
independent association, the Artel, which eventually merged with 
the Peredvizhniki (p. 10). She discusses as well the lowly social 
standing of the artists of the 18605, and demonstrates how these 
artists used their artistic education to rise in social position and 
thereby to avoid taxation, military service, and other burdens borne 
by the lowest classes in Russian society. Most important, she suggests 
that the artists adopted ideals of social usefulness held by the 
intelligentsia because they were not secure enough to formulate their 
own ideals. And in treating the political convictions of the 
Peredvizhniki, Valkenier shows that, rather than being revo- 
lutionaries whose philosophy was shaped by their reading of 
Chernyshevsky, “they merely wanted their paintings to jolt people, to 
change their attitudes, not to topple institutions” (p. 23). 

Chapter 2 deals with the secession of the Realist artists from the 
Academy in 1863 and the foundation of the Association of Traveling 
Art Exhibits in 1870, which resulted in exhibitions of Realist art in 
provincial cities in addition to St. Petersburg and Moscow. During the 
early years, the Society suffered from severe government harrassment, 
and real courage was required of those artists who struggled to 
maintain their independent organization. In Chapter 3, the gradual 
formation of a national Russian art is discussed, and the roles of the 
critic Vladimir Stasov and private art patrons like Pavel Tretiakov and 
other wealthy merchants in the growth of this art are explored. 
Chapter 4 is a discussion of the types of themes used by Realist artists. 
This art is generally thought to have been largely devoted to social 
criticism, but Valkenier points out that there was a wide range of 
subject matter, like landscape and portraiture, that commented not at 
all upon the ills of Russian life but reflected the tastes of a newly 
emerging middle class. 

Chapter 5 tells the amazing story of the return of the Peredvizhniki 
to the Academy by 1893. As these artists came to dominate the 
Russian art world in the 70% and 80%, they gained financial and social 
success. Once courageous rebels, they became conservatives, and the 
Association of Traveling Art Exhibits grew into a restrictive 
institution that served to protect the interests of the original members 
by strictly regulating the admission of young artists with new ideas 
about art. Ironically, the Peredvizhniki who had once suffered from 
government repression became a part of the artistic establishment, 
and new trends in Russian art found no place in their midst. 
Although their traveling exhibits continued until 1923, Realist art 
played only a minor role in the early years of the 20th century when 
modernism held sway in Russia. Chapters 6 and 7 trace the events of 
the period after the Revolution, when the bold experiments of 
Russian art were gradually displaced by the official art style of 
Socialist Realism. 


Kerssen, however, does not correlate this fact with his earlier discussion of 
the Gothic Revival as symbolic of the spiritual strength necessary for a new 
Germany. 


This book is so useful as a cultural history of Russian Realist art 
that it is impossible to enumerate all of its contributions in a review. 
Two of its most important points must be noted, however. First, this is 
the only study of Peredvizhniki that does justice to the complexity of 
the historical context, that shows that the political tendencies of 
these artists were liberal and not radical (as is often assumed by 
Western as well as Soviet scholars), and that demonstrates that their 
supposed dependence upon Chernyshevsky as a model for their lives 
and their art is far more tenuous than generally thought. Second, 
Valkeniers examination of the distortion of the history of the 
Peredvizhniki at the hands of Soviet art historians emphasizes the 
necessity of critical evaluation of Soviet scholarship by those who 
study Russian art. Even publications of original writings like letters of 
artists have sometimes been edited to reflect a point of view not 
justified by facts, and the Western scholar must be thoroughly aware 
of this problem when making use of Soviet literature on art. 

ANN FARKAS 
Brooklyn College 


WINTHROP JUDKINS, Fluctuant Representation in Synthetic 
Cubism: Picasso, Braque, Gris, 1910-1920 (Outstanding 
Dissertations in the Fine Arts), New York, Garland Publishing, 
1976. Pp. 525; 188 ills. $35 


RON JOHNSON, The Early Sculpture of Picasso, 1901-1914 
(Outstanding Dissertations in the Fine Arts), New York, Garland 
Publishing, 1976. Pp. 251; 112 ills. $27.50 


EUNICE LIPTON, Picasso Criticism, 1901-1939: The Making of an 
Artist- Hero (Outstanding Dissertations in the Fine Arts), New 
York, Garland Publishing, 1976. Pp. 385; 39 ills. $30 


ELLEN OPPLER, Fauvism Reexamined (Outstanding Dissertations in 
the Fine Arts), New York, Garland Publishing, 1976. Pp. 445; 
112 ills. $30 


JOHN ELDERFIELD, The “Wild Beasts": Fauvism and Its Affinities, 
New York, Museum of Modern Art, 1976. Pp. 168; 206 ills., 24 
in color. $7.95 paper 


Judkins method of examining Synthetic Cubism, in his Harvard 
University dissertation of 1954, is a rather startling one, to a reader 
accustomed to the presence of a historical component in art- 
historical work. The author apparently is intent upon undertaking a 
rigorous formal analysis, in order, as he puts it, to lay bare “the actual 
bone and marrow" of Cubism. In pursuit of this goal, he removes the 
artist from his time and place and from association with fellow artists, 
abstracts particular paintings from their setting as part of a bundle of 
continuing work, and sometimes excises from a given painting a small 
detail apt to prove his hypothesis, which is that Synthetic Cubism is 
chiefly characterized by a quality that Judkins refers to as "fluctuant 
representation." The term is never very precisely defined, but 
evidently includes a "multiplicity" of "readings" of the painted 
objects, the quality of “emergence,” and the notion of changeability 
("fluctuant representation . . . continues to be fluctuant, changing, 
i.e. not static"). That objects in Cubist paintings share edges and 
definitions with neighboring objects of unlike substance or character 
is such an obvious and uncontroverted apergu that it would appear to 
require little, if any, demonstration. Nonetheless, Judkins elaborates a 
series of proofs of his hypothesis which extend to more than 300 
pages. 

Since the examination of historical and critical sources was 
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undertaken primarily in order "to ascertain whether or not the 
concept of fluctuant representation has been observed and analyzed 
by other writers on the subject of Cubism," and since the author is 
satisfied that the revelation of "fluctuant representation" is original 
with himself, he is able to dispense with scholarly underpinnings, and 
lists only six works in his bibliography. Judkins’ “re-interpretation” of 
Cubism, as he termed it in an article in The Art Bulletin in 1948 that 
served as the basis for the dissertation, is undertaken in an 
art-historical vacuum. Its usefulness to today’s reader is severely 
limited by its abstraction from the lively interrelationships, the 
changes of pace and course, and the orientation to objects and 
incidents that stamp the life and work of the Cubist painters. 

Johnsons dissertation (University of California, Berkeley, 1971) on 
Picassos early sculpture (1901-1914) deals with an important subject 
in a careful and convincing manner. His essential argument, that 
Picasso did not work in ways that isolated painting from sculpture, 
and that sculptural thinking was part and parcel of his overall 
development as an artist in the crucial early years, is solidly grounded. 
In deciphering the artist literary and pictorial sources of inspiration, 
Johnson is careful to base his conclusions on Picasso’ virtually certain 
awareness of particular publications, exhibitions, or collections, 
rather than on anything so indefinite as the known presence of a 
given work within the city limits (a nice example of such pinpointing 
is the artists droll note to Leo Stein, where he mentions the plan to 
have lunch with the Steins and then "see the Gauguins" with 
them—a clear enough reference to the Salon d'Automne retrospec- 
tive of 1906). Johnson also reveals ingenuity in gathering information 
from owners, dealers, and the artists former friends: a good example is 
his conversation with Alice Derain, whose lively memory allows her 
to inform Johnson that Picassos drawing of her in 1905 postdated the 
artists plaster bust of her (a pertinent point, since it strengthens the 
authors view that the sculptural work is direct, and not prepared for 
by drawings). 

The illustrations are well chosen: in fact, the main lines of the 
author’ reasoning may be either intuited or recapitulated by a careful 
study of the sequence of photographs. One minor slip may be noted 
in this generally meticulous dissertation: the guitar construction 
photographed hanging in Picasso5 studio next to pasted newspaper 
fragments datable to December 1912 is not the sheet-metal Guitar 
now at the Museum of Modern Art, as Johnson asserts, but its 
antecedent cardboard maquette: hence, the dates of the newspapers 
cannot be said to "verify" the date of 1912 of the sheet-metal 
construction. 

Lipton, in her New York University dissertation of 1975, has 
conscientiously worked her way through all of the writings by art 
critics and others on Picasso from the first short notices to the 
impassioned arguments or panegyrics of later years (her span is 
1901-1939). She presents complete texts or ample excerpts, arranged 
in chronological order, concentrating on French critics but 
summarizing the writings of the Germans, English, and Americans. 
Some of the critical writing makes tedious reading, some of it is vivid 
and compelling. If there is a thesis embodied in this sequence of 
excerpts and comments, it is that the earliest criticism is Symbolist in 
tone, and speaks the language of an "elitist" avant-garde; that most 
French criticism of the 19205 is tepid and "idealist," ignoring the 
dynamics of Picassos changing styles (which were appreciated by 
Surrealist writers); that his early figurative work for the ballet helped 
win Picasso a larger audience, termed "middle class," and that the 
political bite of his work at the time of the Spanish Civil War excited 
a new wave of interest, prompting even "idealist" critics to take 
cognizance of images and their meanings. Lipton’s argument, 
although well supported by the selected writings, seems rather lean in 
relation to the abundance of materials presented, and one wonders 
whether an article, restricted to the major or most representative 
critics, would have been a more useful vehicle for its exposition than 
is this published dissertation. 

Oppler’ dissertation on Fauvism (Columbia University, 1969) is a 
much needed investigation of the cross-pollination of that period, 
and includes a reckoning of the literary and pictorial sources for the 
artists, their contacts or sympathies with political ideas or 
movements, and their association with one another. The institutional 
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setting is also examined, and the record of the Salon des 
Indépendants and the Salon d'Automne in relation to the incipient 
or accomplished Fauves is reviewed. Particularly impressive to me is 
Oppler’ readiness to scrutinize not only the art-historical sources, but 
also materials that are sometimes thought to lie outside of art history’ 
inner sanctum, such as contemporary newspapers and periodicals and 
secondary sources in the domain of historical studies. As a result of 
this inquiry, important connections begin to be drawn between the 
adverse criticism of modern art and the increasingly nationalistic 
political climate in France in the years just before World War | (see, 
for example, Oppler’s discussion of the nearly paranoid anti- 
modernism of the critics of L Action francaise). 

Although the arrival of Oppler’s dissertation in the Garland series 
is welcome, unfortunately both the dissertation and its publication 
have been overshadowed, at least in the popular mind and even in the 
minds of one or two critics, by the Museum of Modern Arts 
publication of John Elderfields catalogue, The “Wild Beasts”: Fauvism 
and Its Affinities, written in connection with the museum’ exhibition 
in the spring of 1976. What is troubling about this coincidence is not 
that a handsome and colorful museum catalogue is liable, in the 
ordinary course of events, to upstage a monochromatic scholarly 
publication of limited distribution: what is disturbing is the the 
museum’ publication, which one art historian has gone so far as to 
term “a masterpiece” (Henri Dorra, in The Art Journal, Fall 1976), is, 
at least in my opinion, a work that is far more derivative of Oppler’s 
prior investigation than either the author or one’ experience would 
lead one to expect. Elderfield, to be sure, lists and footnotes Oppler5 
dissertation, and specifically points here and there to his dependence 
on Oppler’ findings, as where he notes his “indebtedness” to Oppler 
for the information that he presents on the anarchist sympathies of 
the Fauves. But more frequently, and no doubt inadvertently, he 
neglects to spell out how extensively Oppler' dissertation has been 
utilized. For example, Elderfields description of Camoin* portrait of 
Marquet (p. 33) is clearly adapted from Oppler’ (pp. 60-61), yet the 
three footnotes that accompany his short passage point not to Oppler, 
but to the sources uncovered by Oppler and cited in four of her 
footnotes. Or again: in his discussion of the importance of "primitive" 
art for the Fauves, Elderfield observes that he is “indebted” to Oppler 
for her criticism of Goldwater’ notion of "Romantic Primitivism.” 
Dut surely this is an incomplete acknowledgement: a perusal of 
Elderfields several pages on the Fauves and “primitive” art in their 
entirety (pp. 109-110) makes it evident that much of the information 
he presents, and even the order of its presentation, is condensed from 
Opplers far more detailed and careful discussion (pp. 153ff.). This 
kind of comprehensive dependence is obscured, rather than revealed, 
by Elderfield’s footnotes and occasional expressions of indebtedness. 

What should have been done? The very best thing, in my view, 
would have been for the Museum of Modern Art, aware as it was of 
the definitive nature of Opplers dissertation, to have invited Oppler 
to write the catalogue (the National Endowment for the Humanities 
gives grants to museums for just this sort of purpose). If this had not 
been possible, the museum should have scrapped the idea of having 
Elderfield try for a definitive history on relatively short notice, and 
should have opted for a collection of articulate essays. After all, a 
sense of scholarly courtesy tells us that authors of original works 
should have the full enjoyment of the fruits of their labors, even 
authors of art-historical dissertations! 

CARL R. BALDWIN 
New York, N. Y. 


VAN DEREN COKE, ed., One Hundred Years of Photographic 
History: Essays in Honor of Beaumont Newhall, Albuquerque, 
University of New Mexico Press, 1975. Pp. 180; 110 ills. $17.50 


This is a handsome volume of 21 essays written in honor of Beaumont 
Newhall, the principal figure in any lexicon of photographic history. 
His writings, museum activities, and teaching form the basis of the 
study of the history of a medium whose time appears finally to have 


arrived. It is only fitting that Newhall should receive this Festschrift, 
which reflects the broad, international character of his work. 

Unfortunately, this accolade does not include any recognition of 
the contribution of Nancy Parker Newhall. The omission calls for 
comment because until her untimely death in 1975 she and her 
husband collaborated on several major works; moreover, she published 
several volumes under her own name. That Nancy Newhall should 
have been so neglected in such a book is strange; surely while the 
essays were being gathered (apparently in 1971—72, just after Newhall 
left George Eastman House and went to the University of New 
Mexico), she was actively engaged in research and publication. 

The choice of contributors, mostly made from old friends of 
Newhalls, spans a wide range of people engaged in photography and 
photographic history, including collectors, curators, dilettantes, 
photographers, and scholars. Although the variety of interests 
represented by this group and the title suggest a survey of a century of 
photographic history, we receive little that is an overview and no 
thoughtful summary. Indeed, we are not even told why a century was 
chosen; nothing remarkable happened in 1875 to begin an epoch. 

Several of the essays are self-serving descriptions of a collection or a 
personal interest, and only one essayist (Sobieszek) uses accepted 
research methods. The essays generally conform to the pattern 
established in Newhalls exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art in 
1937 and his subsequent book (The History of Photography, 1949). 
Thus, the writers generally ignore areas such as contemporary 
photography, photojournalism, commercial photography, and the 
technology of photography. The essays cover four overlapping areas: 
personal or limited collections, art and photography, history, and 
esthetics and criticism. In the first group are essays by Adhémar, 
Gibbs-Smith, Jammes, Kempe, Maddox, Szarkowski, and five others 
affected by this approach: Michaelson, Coke, Fern, White, and 
Gernsheim. The first six, written by curators and one collector 
(Jammes), are informative but very restricted contributions on, 
respectively, Émile Zola, Julia Margaret Cameron, Victor Regnault, 
the Hamburg School, A. Rizzuto, and Eugene Atget. All are written 
with a certain affection for their subjects, but none give the reader a 
feeling of careful consideration of the broader implications of the 
thesis and most are lacking in clear source references. One, Jerald 
Maddox' “Photography as Folk Art,” is particularly disappointing 
because the title portends so much while the essay itself contains so 
little. 

Maddox groups the history of photography into four areas of 
concern or “approaches,” as he calls them (p. 104), those of 
technique, esthetic, photo-reportage, and folk art. In his view the 
last is a “well established concept” (p. 105) in regard to the traditional 
arts. This is an astonishing position because the role of folk art in 
relation to the traditional arts is far from well established: we still 
cannot generalize about its relationship to established centers of 
culture, to new technologies (so important for photography), or to 
academic or more advanced styles of high art. Moreover, Maddox 
ignores the fundamental relationship between folk art, especially 
painting, and the majority of American daguerreotypes. With its 
traditional composition, ramrod stiffness, stark simplicity, precious 
presentation, simple techniques, and precise detailing of form, the 
American daguerreotype took over a large segment of the antebellum 
folk market, particularly in portraiture. Later, around the turn of the 
century, popular enthusiasm for photography was rekindled by the 
snapshot, made ubiquitous by George Eastman’s Kodak and the 
black-page photo album. Maddox points out, with the aid of John 
Szarkowskis memorable exhibition and catalogue, The Photographer's 
Eye (1966), that folk art in the form of snapshots falls into two types, 
those without any coherent meaning for the observer and those 
which appear to have a unifying theme. Maddox calls the latter 
"advanced folk photography" (p. 105). What he does not point out is 
how we are to distinguish between the two. This omission is 
especially ironical because it was just this difficulty that Szarkowski 
demonstrated. (For a recent look at this subject see The Snapshot, ed. 
Jonathan Green, 1974.) 

Maddox then leads us to the A. Rizzuto Collection in the Library 
of Congress, where he is Curator of Prints and Photographs. He 
discusses the general subject of these photographs, New York City 


from about 1952 to 1966, but offers very little that will allow us to 
understand their function within the concept of folk art. We are 
given even less visual information: reproductions of only one proof 
sheet and three prints from that proof sheet out of a collection of 1500 
sheets. Little or nothing of the unifying theme or underlying spirit 
that we expect from folk art, and that has made folk art so attractive 
to modern audiences, comes through because we are given only a 
glimpse of this undifferentiated collection of images. It is a collection 
that calls for a selective exhibition rather than an abstracting essay. 

As Maddox builds an essay around an aspect of the Library of 
Congress Collection, so too Van Deren Coke generates his essay from 
two photographs in his own collection. He uses his now familiar 
apprcach (from The Painter and the Photograph of 1964, revised in 
1972) of revealing visual similarities between photographs and 
paintings without being concerned about deeper issues of meaning, 
interpretation, or purpose. Coke” area of concern is the period 
around 1917 when photographers turned from the imitation of 
painting to the composition of dynamic images and when Cubist and 
Dada artists incorporated photographs or parts of photographs in 
their paintings. (See the Keim essay for another facet of this complex 
problem.) Several scholars (most recently William Homer, Alfred 
Stieglitz and the American Avant-Garde, 1977) have demonstrated that 
as early as 1910/11 some of the painters in the 291 circle, such as Max 
Weber and Arthur Dove, had been grappling with the new esthetics 
of the Cubist painters, known in America through the efforts of 
Stieg. itz and his friends and associates. Moreover, as a result of these 
activities at the Little Gallery at 291 Fifth Avenue during the decade 
preceding the Armory Show in 1913, photographers such as Alvin 
Langdon Coburn and Stieglitz had begun exploring Cubist esthetics. 
While incorporating Cubist concepts in his work, Stieglitz continued 
to stress the directness and honesty of photography, rejecting any 
contrived artiness in photography. The one young photographer who 
grasped and developed Stieglitzs ideas at this time was Paul Strand, 
whose first cubistic photographs were made in about 1914 or 1915. By 
1917, when a double issue of Camera Work (Vol. 49/50) was devoted to 
his work, Strand had fully absorbed the tenets of Cubism, as can be 
seen, for example, in pl. vit, Roof Tops. In this photogravure, the 
geometric pattern of objects and forms, accentuated by the camera 
angle and frame, seems flattened, yet the pattern fits around a 
central, unifying point within the picture, and never completely loses 
touch with the three-dimensional world. Strand develops tension, 
both in the composition and in the content, by making us aware both 
of the abstract forms as well as the actual place. 

The thrust of Coke essay is not an exposition of these esthetic 
concepts or an outline of the chronological events of the period but 
rather an attempt to link a somewhat cubistic composition by Strand, 
Wheel Organization of 1917 (Coke Collection), to the more overtly 
Cubist photograph by Morton Schamberg, Roof Tops, also of 1917 
(Coke Collection). Although the Strand photogravure Rooftops, 
referred to above, is closer to the Schamberg composition, the point 
can be accepted that the two photographs stem from a common 
source: Cubism. Unfortunately, we do not sense the richness and 
variety of this source in Coke essay. 

W. C. Fitz, in his perceptive review of the Wanamaker Exhibition 
of 19:8 (in The Camera, xxii, 4, April 1918, 201-07), where Wheel 
Orgarization was first shown, had praised the pictures compositional 
and stylistic virtues and given an interpretation of its possible 
symbolic character as an image of industrial strength. To suggest, as 
Coke does, that Strand himself intended this image “as a symbol of a 
new era" (p. 36) without offering any demonstrable supporting 
evidence is unfortunate. Then to make a direct correlation between 
Dada images of machines (Schamberg’s Machine of 1916) and Strand’s 
representation of machines, as Coke also does, is to miss the 
ambiguity, humor, and complexity of Dada images. The Dada artist's 
intentionally precise rendering of machine-like forms that do not 
work is quite different from Strand’s photographs of machines, which, 
while they are fragmented, appear as parts of functioning objects. In 
sum, Coke leaves us with an impression of Strands intentions based 
on no supportive evidence and lacking in feeling for the exciting 
complexity of the New York art world in 1917. 

Coke appears to be insensitive to the fundamental differences 
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between Cubism and Dada on the one hand and painting and 
photography on the other. One of the few art historians to elucidate 
the link between art forms and photography is Aaron Scharf. In his 
essay, which brings together Max Ernst, Etienne Marey, and scientific 
illustration during the period 1895 to 1925, Scharf taps an important 
vein of modern artistic motivation. For many artists of the period, 
scientific imagery served as an inspiration; photography easily 
expressed the ineffable poetry of the forms from the macro- and 
micro-universe as well as those which move too swiftly for the human 
eye to observe. For Ernst the documentary character of photography 
gave an authenticity to the "hidden universe, the extra mundane 
appearance of reality" (p. 120), which in turn indicated a mysterious 
force that was capable of producing art. Ernst discovered Marey’s 
scientific photographs in the science magazine La Nature of 1901; he 
then transformed them into Surrealistic images that still contained 
the sources feeling of accuracy and authenticity. 


The assumption that a photograph is an unadulterated and 
accurate record of reality can be traced to photography’ beginning in 
the daguerreotypes and calotypes of the 1840's and 18505. Robert 
Sobieszek’s contribution concentrates on the debate photographic 
images engendered during the Second Empire in France. He correctly 
points out that, except for Gisèle Freunds La Photographie en France 
au dix-neuvième siècle (Paris, 1936), writers on the period do not 
discuss the relation between French photographers and Realist 
painters except to cite examples of photographs that painters used as a 
kind of substitute sketch. Sobieszek contends that by examining the 
criticism and art theory of the period we can define the affinities 
between the visual arts and photography. He argues that Realism 
originated from the mid-century concern for an objective approach to 
the material world as opposed to any stylistic concern for detailed 
minutiae. Realist writers and theoreticans (e.g., Champfleury) did 
not view photography as a legitimate art form because they 
differentiated between reproduction or imitation and interpretation. 
In their view, the latter was the essence of all the fine arts, the former 
that of photography and other mechanical processes (e.g., the camera 
lucida). This reasoning spearheaded the argument, not only in France 
but internationally, against photography as an art form, an argument 
that was later intensified by the introduction of the Kodak in 1888. 

In 1862 Eugene Disdéri argued against this position and claimed 
legitimate esthetic value for photography. He contended that the 
only differences between photography and painting were photo- 
graphys lack of color and its manner of composition. Even though the 
photographer was inescapably bound by reality, the artistic quality of 
his work emerged through the photographers personal selection from 
the infinite compositions found in the natural world; both the painter 
and the photographer are governed "by the same laws of beauty and 
unity" (p. 151). Disdéri carried his argument a step further by 
stressing the importance of the direct study of nature, particularly the 
people whom one finds immediately within one’s culture. In other 
words, Disdéri urged the photographer to challenge the genre painter, 
using the documentary character of the photograph to heighten the 
directness of the scene. Unfortunately, the result was, all too often, 
highly sentimental compositions that lacked directness. (See 
Borcomans interesting essay on this point.) 

Sobieszek’s measured approach to a carefully defined problem by 
means of primary documentation and his attention to the implication 
of his assertions contrast with the methods of the broad, perplexing 
essay by Carl Chiarenza, formerly the editor of Contemporary 
Photography, a photographer, and an art historian at Boston 
University. Unlike Scharf, who investigates a specific point of contact 
between a painter and a photographer, Chiarenza delves into Dutch 
17th-century painting on the one hand and 19th-century photo- 
graphy on the other. His sweeping essay, in which he searches for a 
common denominator in an area in which diversity preponderates, 
ranges from Henry Fox Talbot to Frederick Evans and across the 
Atlantic to Adam Vroman, while omitting several important 
photographers such as the French calotypists. (See the Jammes and 
Sobieszek essays.) Chiarenza isolates “the essential characteristic of 
vision shared by the seventeenth-century Dutch painters and the 
nineteenth-century photographer” (p. 21) and characterizes it as “a 
moment of time captured and held still” (p. 21). He then plunges into 
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the problem of Vermeers use of the camera obscura and a discussion of 
the overall importance of optical devices in the 17th century, 
concluding that, whatever the actual devices the Dutch used, they 
“saw photographically” (p. 22). After discussing the changing 
appreciation of Dutch art on the part of critics and collectors, 
particularly in the mid-19th century, Chiarenza concludes that “the 
approach of the nineteenth-century photographers and that of the 
seventeenth-century Dutch painters were [sic] similar" (p. 23). 
Specifically, he compares photographic and painted interior views to 
support this judgment. 

Little doubt exists that many 19th-century artists, photographers 
and painters alike, were directly influenced by Dutch 17th-century 
art, which in turn was often the result of the use of camera-like 
optical devices. Yet, not all I9th-century artists were so influenced, 
and not all Dutch 17th-century art was dependent on optical devices. 
If Chiarenza had avoided these vast generalizations, his interesting 
analysis of Talbots work would seem more plausible. Moreover, 
Chiarenza’ development of the concept of the stilled moment, 
although useful for understanding Talbots work, travel albums, and 
the works of some other photographers such as Muybridge, is not 
necessarily a valid criterion for considering an image photographic or 
for considering it to carry photographic qualities—as Aaron Scharf 
has pointed out ("Painting, Photography, and the Image of 
Movement," Burlington Magazine, civ, 1962, 189-90). Not only does 
the concept of the stilled moment distort the possible relationship of 
some 19th-century photographers to Dutch painting, but it also 
suppresses consideration of the subject matter, both of the Dutch 
paintings, with their emblematic content, and of the photographs. 
To relate Vermeer’ paintings to Talbots calotypes may appear visually 
valid, but to interpret them in the same manner is not. One leaves 
this essay with some feeling for Talbot calotypes, their awkward 
esthetic problems, and their possible relation to 17th-century Dutch 
prototypes. But the implication is false that, because of this apparent 
relationship and the "well over two hundred photographs" (p. 23) 
that have come to Chiarenza’s attention, one can find a direct 
relationship with Dutch painting throughout I9th-century photo- 
graphy; one cannot. 

The most successful essays are those limited to a clearly defined 
historical area. Unfortunately, only one of this latter category has 
illustrations (Schwartz); the others (e.g., Borcoman) badly need 
them. Although the authors of these essays point up the tremendous 
importance of contemporary journals to the history of photography, 
none deal extensively with archival material nor do they consider the 
broader context of the problem under investigation. By maintaining a 
narrow, parochial approach, these writers (and indeed most of the 
writers in this volume) exhibit the enthusiasm of the dilettante 
without seeing the work in its historical framework. 

Throughout the essays on criticism, which range from museums 
(Fern) to literature (Barrow), from the point of view of the 
photographer (White) to the role of the critic (Smith), the one 
unacknowledged common denominator is the vital role of the general 
public. From its beginning, particularly in America, photography has 
thrived primarily as a popular art form. We maintain a special 
veneration for the photograph because of its uncanny verisimilitude 
and authenticity; it seems to stop and preserve what our eyes cannot. 
As a document, as a device that reveals an impartial, tactile level of 
reality, and as a readily accessible vehicle of expression, the 
photograph (and by extension the camera) has enabled modern man 
to see himself in new ways—both self-consciously and spontaneously. 
Yet these essays on criticism deal with the medium in traditional 
ways. 

Questions of esthetic value, of the appropriateness of reproducing 
originals, of conservation, of mass production, and of the evaluation 
of non-artistic images are left untouched by most of the writers 
represented in this volume. While such basic questions remain 
uninvestigated, these essays pursue more marginal interests, with 
little sense of the demands of an expanding audience, demands which 
range from the most basic to the most erudite. These essays present 
notes for a history, but they impart little of major consequence. The 
title, One Hundred Years of Photographic History, is misleading because 
we have progressed little from the beginning of the history of 


photography established by Beaumont Newhall nearly 50 years ago; 

we are still awaiting the kind of intellectual energy and discipline that 
traditional art history has received. 

DONALD D. KEYES 

Smith College 


ALAN LAPINER, Pre-Columbian Art of South America, New York, 
Harry N. Abrams, 1976. Pp. 459; 910 ills. $50 


Pre-Columbian Art of South America has been published by Harry 
Abrams as a companion volume to one put out in the late 19605, 
titled Pre-Columbian Art of Mexico and Central America. They are 
both dealer books. Mexico was compiled by Alfred Stendahl of the 
Stendahl Art Galleries of Los Angeles, with text by Hasso von 
Winning, consultant in Mesoamerican archaeology at the Southwest 
Museum. South America is entirely by Alan Lapiner of the Arts of the 
Four Quarters Gallery in New York. As a dealer, Lapiner specialized in 
the art of Pre-Columbian South America. His profession “allowed 
[him] to hold in [his] hands thousands of beautiful objects, 
comparing, evaluating, and especially, enjoying them” (p.9). Perhaps 
it was LapinerS capacity to enjoy that made Pre-Columbian Art of 
South America fully a third longer with respect to illustrations than 
the Stendahl-Von Winning work (910 figures against 595). The 
Lapiner book is the most extensively illustrated volume on the art of 
ancient South America yet produced. 

Lapiner has organized his material into two parts: Peru gets over 
two-thirds the space, and Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, Bolivia, 
Argentina, Chile, and Brazil the rest. Geography as an organizing 
principle works relatively well except in the case of Bolivia. The only 
part of the country covered is art associated with the ancient city of 
Tiahuanaco, and it, despite present national boundaries, would have 
been better discussed with Peru. 

One of the two indigenous areas of “high” civilization in the 
Americas, Peru in its ancient greatness is reflected in the quantity and 
quality of its antiquities, which are here reviewed in nine chapters of 
uneven length. The two longest are those devoted to Chavín 
(1400-400 B.c.) and Mochica (400 p.c—a.b. 700) with 139 and 180 
illustrations respectively. In these chapters, as throughout the book, 
Lapiner has used unpublished pieces wherever possible. In doing so, 
certain groups of objects are emphasized such as those ‘rom Chavín 
burials at the site (or sites) named Tembladera in the Jequetepeque 
Valley, or from the early Mochica tombs in the vicinity or Cerro Victis 
just outside the modern city of Piura. Both groups of burials were 
located in the early 1960's. The Tembladera and Vicüs works are of 
considerable artistic merit but are poorly published. The numerous 
illustrations here are therefore most useful. 

On the southern Peruvian coast, Paracas (1000-100 B.C.) and 
Nazca (100 B.C.-A.D. 600) roughly correspond to Chavín and 
Mochica in the north, and Lapiner gives each its appropriate chapter. 
Although there are specific iconographic correspondences between 
Chavín and Paracas (the earliest Paracas works are actually 
designated Chavinoid Paracas) the art of the south is markedly 
different from that of the north, a regionalism that remains relatively 
constant throughout Peru’s prehistory. The south coast has an 
advantage in climate over the rest of Peru for the preservation of 
archaeological materials. The narrow band of Peruvian sea coast is 
extremely dry for its entire length, but the south coast is the most 
arid, a dryness that contributed to the remarkable preservation in 
tombs of fragile organic materials such as textile, wood, and bone. 
The single most famous group of Peruvian textiles was preserved under 
these conditions on the Paracas Peninsula. Lapiner illustrates this 
group chiefly from the embroidered textiles acquired by the 
Ethnografiska Museum of Góteborg in the 19305. 

Lapiner gives less attention to the late periods of Peru’ prehistory 
than to the early ones. This is partially a reflection of current 
archaeological interests, but also reflects the relative dearth of late 
period remains. The mighty Inca, rulers of a large part of South 
America at the time of the Conquest, are represented today by mere 
handfuls of objects because so much has been lost during centuries of 


destruction and neglect. The extant Inca objects are often called 
standard and mass-produced, and Lapiner has chosen to avoid them, 
illustrating instead "previously unpublished . . . provincial coastal 
Inca pieces rather than the more usual imperial wares" (p. 311). This 
is not a particularly successful choice, for the spare, severe nature of 
imperial Inca art is not as evident in the Inca chapter as it should be. 
Whereas Inca art was careful and precise, the art of the coastal 
peoples they conquered was spontaneous and a bit slapdash. The 
greatest amount of spontaneity is found in the art of the Central 
Coast, but that of the more northern Chimt kingdom partook of it as 
well. Spontaneity is clearly evident in the objects illustrating these 
chapters. Among the Chimú illustrations, the so-called Prisoner 
Textile is of significance. The great textile, believed originally to have 
been cver a 100 feet long, was cut apart when found and Lapiner has 
attempted to reconstruct it graphically. He has used the 13 known 
panels and is to be complimented for attempting to document the 
whole. 

The chapter on the Inca is the last of those on Peru. It is followed 
by one on Ecuador, which was culturally distinct from Peru until 
overrun by the Incas in the late 15th century. Ecuador produced some 
of the most elegant works of art in ancient South America, a fact that 
has begun to receive some recognition. Colombia and Venezuela 
share the next chapter. Colombia is renowned for its ancient 
goldwork, a subject that is better illustrated in the literature than 
most other South American art. No aspect of Venezuela is well 
knowr and the art of this area will be new to most readers. 
Bolivia-Argentina-Chile, and finally Brazil as the last chapter, are 
areas for which there are few works and little information when 
compared to the great expanse they cover. Archaeology in Brazil has 
focused on the Amazon River and its tributaries. 

Only those who have worked in the South American field can 
appreciate the task Lapiner set himself in amassing the illustrations 
for this book. Many Pre-Columbian collections are in remote and 
inaccessible places. Others are poorly known and inadequately 
photographed. Letters and telephone calls will seldom yield a 
photograph. Only a personal appearance, with a photographer in tow, 
will produce the desired result. Many such visits must have taken 
place for this book and that they did is important for a feld plagued 
by poor and repetitive photographs. Generally the results are good. 
Sources and photographic styles vary but they do not conflict greatly. 
Unfortunately, some photographs have strongly colored backgrounds 
and het spotlighting which causes details of shape to melt into the 
shadows and surface qualities to dissolve in highlights. Such 
photographs are currently fashionable in object photography, but it is 
a poor fashion because the innate character of the work is lost in the 
drama of the photograph. 

Lapiner runs into trouble in the chapter texts. He attempts to cover 
too much, too briefly. Also he tries to reconcile authorities of 
differing views, such as John Rowe and Alan Sawyer on Peruvian 
chronology, and he follows scholarly practice without being at home 
within it or, more unfortunately, without questioning the applicabil- 
ity of the current body of scholarly information to the topics of his 
book. Patently the book is about objects, but often the text is not. In 
the Chavin chapter, for instance, the bulk of the illustrations are of 
ceramic vessels, but ceramics are barely mentioned in the text. These 
disparities between text and illustrated works occur frequently. 

Many dealers and collectors know art in a manner different from 
scholars, most particularly from the anthropologists-archaeologists 
who are the scholars of New World studies. Lapiner was one of those 
dealers. He knew objects as one knows a family—where he first saw 
an object, when he saw it, what he saw it with, what it relates to, 
what condition it was in, what was said about it, who owned it, where 
he saw it a second time, what had happened to it and so on. Much of 
this kind of detail is incorporated in the captions to the illustrations 
and in the notes at the back. It is invaluable information, and it is 
this, together with the 900 carefully amassed illustrations, that makes 
Pre-Columbian Art of South America an important book. It is unlikely 
that a similar contribution of this importance will be made in any 
other work on ancient South America for many years to come. 

JULIE JONES 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Letters to the Editor 


Sir: 

In my review of Deborah Howard’ Jacopo Sansovino (The Art 
Bulletin, tix, 1977, 143ff), I questioned the bases of her conclusion 
that the awkward juxtaposition of orders and floor levels at the 
juncture of the lagoon fagades of the Zecca and the Library in Venice 
follows Sansovinos original design (the last bays of the Library at this 
end were finished by Scamozzi in 1588-1591, and he disclaimed 
responsibility for the design). I suggested that the author owed the 
reader a rebuttal of Tafuris proposal (Jacopo Sansovino e l'architettura 
del '500 a Venezia, Padua, 1969, 76) that the Library was intended by 
the architect to be two or three bays shorter and thus set back from 
the line of the Zecca fagade. Responding by letter, Dr. Howard called 
my attention to her earlier paper on the subject (Architectura, 1974: 
“Two Notes on Jacopo Sansovino, 2: A Problem in the History of 
Sansovinos Library," 137-46, cited in note 90 of the book), which 
demonstrates on conclusive documentary grounds—including a 
statement by Sansovino himself—that the existing situation reflects 
the original intention. I regret my oversight and offer my apologies. 
The evidence demonstrates, as she ably proves, that we are 
insufficiently sensitive to the aspect of Renaissance taste that 
generated irregularity and "variety." 

JAMES ACKERMAN 
Harvard University 


Sit: 

It was probably a wise decision not to have The Year 1200: A 
Symposium (The Year 1200, 111) merely reviewed in general terms as “a 
book,” but it was equally unwise to expect one reviewer to be able to 
critically analyse all the individual contributions [Ed.: see Georgia 
Summers Wright, rev. in The Art Bulletin, March 1977, 131-33]. It 
would be to the advantage of our College Art Association to emulate 
the Bulletin monumental of the Société Frangaise d'Archéologie, 
which distinguishes nicely in this regard between reviews of 
monographs (in the "Bibliographie") and the reporting of shorter 
studies grouped in specific categories ("Chronique"); this assures that 
a reviewer can be chosen who is capable of understanding the 
material sufficiently to make rational statements. A round dozen 
factual errors in a thirty-eight line review of my own contribution to 
the volume in question is indicative of the problem. Because the 
article is in English, the following salient errors can be verified by 
your readers. Nothing expressed by me can be interpreted to indicate: 
(1) "that the new west facade tympanum was discarded because it was 
too large for the transept portal"; (2) "that one of the [crossing piers] 
was skewed [sic] in a way that cannot be due to a change of plan"; (3) 
that "light galleries...[terminated] at the risers of the porch steps 
rather than in windows"; (4) that "far greater errors [than 20cm have 
been made] in modern measurement of the fabric"; (5) that it was 
"Hamann-MacLeans idea...that the sculpture for the new west fagade 
of 1194 was distributed on the transepts"; (6) "that the Headmaster, 
unaccountably still at work on the old west façade, was influenced by 
the transept sculpture" (what I clearly refer to is “a reworking of 
earlier sculptures"). The evidence does not lie (7) "in a comparison of 
the four bays west of the crossing. . . with the zigzag axes of the 
transept bays" but in the correspondence of exact dimensions; all 
ancillary observations simply corroborate the dimensions. Thus too, 
(8) the relationships of the dimensions prove "that the original plan 
must have been rational and unified"; it is not merely "because we call 
it classical." 

Defense of ones imagination or inquisitiveness is only justified if 
coupled to ones veracity; the entire article in fact concerns (9) "the 
physical problem of alligning...piers", etc.—but this problem only 
arises (or has to be "imagined") when extant masonry physically 
determines irregularities in the orderly system of new work (or when 
subsequently trying to determine the axis in later studies—cf. 
appendix B). With the help of a piece of string even your reviewer 


could set out the axis of piers of any varying diameter—at least there 
would be no physical problem. (10) If "Van der Meulen must ask why 
they [the subterranean transept galleries] were completed under [the 
terminal] bay," your readers could be led to believe that this lack of 
inquisitiveness somehow could affect the conclusions forced on us by 
the axial relationships; all I can inform your readers at this point is 
that in this century the gardien of the Cathedral, M. Henri Debarge, 
used the gallery in question to park his motorcycle and during the last 
century it was used for a wine cellar, but no earlier records as to its use 
exist. 

And finally, although your reviewer may, indeed (11), find it 
"impossible to tell what is being measured so minutely on the 
diagram," readers with more fortitude, if not training, will find it all 
there. 


*P S. Also, (12) that I have not "[omitted] a set of measurements for 
the central portal that are [sic] essential to my argument...“—but this 
argument is, in any case, the one incorrectly reported by the reviewer 


under (1) above! 
JAN VAN DER MEULEN 


Cleveland State University 


Reply 
Sir: 

I wish to apologize to Professor van der Meulen for misreading his 
footnote on the Headmaster’ figures. He does indeed suggest that 
many of the advanced figures of the west facade were reworked under 
the influence of the transept sculpture. This idea is consistent with 
his presumption that a work must have been homogeneous and that 
inconsistencies should be explained as the result of the re-use of older 
pieces of sculpture, which he calls spolia, or, in this case, as the result 
of reworking. As for the other interpretations, I must leave it to the 
reader to judge whether they are warranted. 

GEORGIA SOMMERS WRIGHT 
Berkeley, California 


Sir: 

Your readers may be interested to know that Protessor Howard 
Saalman' review of my book Pythagorean Palaces: Magic and 
Architecture in the Italian Renaissance (The Art Bulletin, tix, 1977, 
282-84) is actually the slightly modified text of a letter he sent my 
publishers at their request when they were seeking opinions as to the 
manuscripts possibilities for publication. That they went ahead with 
the book despite Saalman’s attack probably explains why his letter 
now indignantly turns up in the form of a review. Meanwhile perhaps 
one reason why the publishers chose to disregard his criticisms is a 
second letter, written by me to counter Saalmans accusations. The 
following paragraphs, with a couple of added parentheses, are a 
résumé of that defense. 

Clearly, first of all, Saalman and I disagree as to how architectural 
history should be written. He believes in what is known as the 
“object-oriented” approach derived from positivism, empiricism, and 
postwar existentialism. To such scholars the only value of studying 
the artistic theories of the past is to find their application in material 
objects. This belief lies behind Saalman’s assumption that my book 
tries, and fails, to investigate the way in which Pythagoreanism 
affected actual architecture. Or as he puts it, the monuments are only 
“casually investigated" and the books “substance is thin" (though in 
fact most of the passages I analyse have never before been so fully 
gone into). The fact that I do not cite articles containing the sort of 
physical description Saalman admires shows that I neglect the 
"relevant literature." And he complains that my "personalized 
interpretation of ‘Pythagorean cubism’” will not solve the problems 


under consideration. These problems, for Saalman, involve the way 
in which “dimensioning systems work in Renaissance buildings.” He 
himself is an advocate of ever fuller and more accurate measurements 
and has coined the word “iconometry” to describe his new science.! 
In other words, Saalman wants an architectural historiography that is 
allied to field archaeology. 

The truth is that I was not even trying to do what Saalman thinks 
should have been done. I was after a historiography allied to the 
history of ideas, a historiography that is not “object-oriented” but 
theory-oriented, that is based on the imaginative literature of 
Renaissance humanism and whose goal is critical and interpretative. 
Unfortunately, Saalman seems unable to describe or judge my book 
on this basis. Nor does the inappropriateness of his own method for 
the study of pre-I9th-century architecture seem to have struck him. 
Yet it would seem axiomatic that the artifacts of a period must be 
approached through that periods own thought about those artifacts, 
rather than being deformed by the intellectual concerns of a quite 
different era. "Iconometry" might be a good way to study Labrouste 
but it will not do for Alberti, let alone Ficino (the key figure in my 
book, by the way, and whom Saalman does not even mention). 

Pythagoreanism, on the other hand, is a most useful key to 
Renaissance architectural thought. Yet though I demonstrate this 
more than sufficiently, and though I underscore every point with 
citations from the period—indeed the book is more an anthology 
than anything else—Saalman simply does not take it in. I show that 
Renaissance Pythagoreans saw not only quantity but quality in 
numbers; that to them proportions were not mere ratios between two 
or more numbers but sequences of special numbers endowed with 
living and divine characteristics, arranged in hierarchies, and having 
affinities with features of the world and of the universe. As a result, 
the shape, distribution, dimensions, proportions, and decoration of a 
building will also be involved with these things. None of this is 
alluded to by Saalman, who has eyes only for the more shopworn of 
the topics I perforce discuss, such as Albertis Etruscan Temple and 
lineamenta. 

But above all there is Saalman’s belief, as unflinching as it is 
unexamined, that the theory must explain the buildings causatively. 
Pythagoreanism, however, prefers another conception: it does not 
involve methods for laying out buildings so much as architectural 
number systems, systems to be studied in and of themselves. It was 
the material building that was the “method” or “tool”—and it was a 
rough tool, whose only philosophical function was to cause the 
imagination to work back toward the diagrams and numbers that had 
given birth to it, that stood within it, that transcended it, that have 
survived it, and that constitute its true reality. This reality is the 
Pythagorean palace whose design and construction my book deals 
with. One does not check diagrams like mine against buildings. One 
imagines them, rather, when one sees a building capable of 
generating them. 

(Similarly, if I may refer to an even more reductionist review of the 
book by Bruce Boucher [Times Literary Supplement, 18 March 1977, 
323], one cannot argue that, if the Pythagoreans’ anthropomorphic 
interpretation of number and form was not meant literally, then that 
interpretation ought to be ignored or made light of. To do this 
removes metaphor from its central place in Renaissance architectural 
theory. It takes the poetry quite literally out of Renaissance 
architecture. It does away with a fundamental Neoplatonic/ 
Pythagorean concept, namely that the material building is a small 
visible metonym for a vast invisible architecture. In other words, 
without being literally true these fantasies were tropes for principles 
that were felt to be expoundable in this way. But there is no end to 
Boucher’ passion for denial. He also thinks that the metaphor of the 
invisible column did not exist—i.e., he is saying that it is improper 
on seeing a frieze and cornice alone on a building to envisage the rest 


! See Howard Saalman, "Towards a History of Architectural Technology," 
Architectura, 1, 1972, 1-2. 
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of the order to which that frieze and cornice belong. He also implies 
that the column-diameter or intercolumniation was not used in the 
Renaissance as an overall module—this despite Scamozzi, Idea 
dell'architettura universale [1615], Ridgewood, N. ]., 1964, 1, 48, where 
the author specifies that he is laying out his building with all the 
spaces treated “as if they were intercolumniations.” Thus too 
Boucher, ending with a sadistic cackle, says that I have had to put the 
Pythagoreanism into my texts before I can pull it out, and that this is 
the only magical aspect of my book. This can only mean that he 
thinks Renaissance theorists did not mention the subject at all, let 
alone discuss it. What does one do with so irrational a claim? One 
cannot even leaf through the writings of Scamozzi, Lomazzo, 
Colonna, or Barbaro without finding it on almost every page.) 

In short, despite Boucher’ and Saalmans assertions, lam very far 
from reading into these texts more than they contain. It is my overly 
hardheaded critics who read too little into them, who do not take 
seriously what they do read, or who do not read them at all. And they 
compound their under-interpretations with denials of plain fact. 

The criticisms made by my two adversaries, in short, stem from 
ignorance as to the way number functioned in Renaissance thought; 
but in Saalman’ case, as he multiplies and divides his error, it accretes 
further growths of illogic. Thus I say that the main floor of the Medici 
Palace is less a regular grid than that of the Strozzi. In response, 
Saalman flourishes Bulst' observation that the main floor of the 
Medici consists of three-room apartments. This, unlike what I say 
according to Saalman, "gives sound rhyme and reason" to the Medici 
plan. What kind of reply is this? There is nothing incompatible 
between the two propositions. 

On other occasions Saalman employs a different technique. He 
misstates what I say, says that this demeans scholarly research, and 
then paraphrases what I actually do say as his own, correct view. He 
snatches my conclusions from me and hits me over the head with 
them. Take the fact that Vitruvius does not make use of the term 
"cubices rationes," although he does try to define it. Saalman taxes 
me with ignoring this fact. Yet I affirm it from the outset, and also say 
that Vitruvius does not seem to employ "cubices rationes" in his 
design formulas. For Saalman this adds up to proof that I give too 
much importance to the term. And yet, as I frequently point out, it 
was not Vitruvius but his Renaissance commentators who discussed it 
so much—Barbaro and Cesariano being cases in point. (“Cubices,” 
by the way, rather than the more orthodox “cubicae” is the form used 
by some of these writers, and I so transcribed it, as I also transcribed 
"corpo transparente" instead of “corpo trasparente. ") 

As to the Manetti passage that Saalman takes me to task for 
mistranslating, at least I made sense of it. His own translation, as he 
omits to tell us, produces nonsense: "they drew elevations on strips of 
parchment graphs."? Elsewhere, instead of depriving a phrase of 
meaning, Saalman gives it far too much. Lineamenta, he says, mean 
"all aspects of architectural planning prior to building." This is 
ludicrous: are specifications, contracts, models, and site surveys 
lineamenta? Saalman derives his notion from an occurrence of the 
word in De re aedificatoria 1, 1, which is simply to be translated 
"mental image in line." I used an equivalent that was reasonable in 
context—"disembodied linear diagram." The fact is that Alberti used 
lineamenta to mean what any dictionary says it means— lines, 
drawings, design. In the present instance, the lines are mental, i.e., 
disembodied. 

I have indicated that some of Saalmans specific criticisms consist of 
logical, or philological, chimeras. That is true of the rest of what he 
says. But it would be a waste of time and energy to chase each and 
every one to its lair. As Alberti says when he has made his point, de 
his hactenus. 

GEORGE L. HERSEY 
Yale University 


? Antonio di Tuccio Manetti, The Life of Brunelleschi, ed. H. Saalman, 


University Park and London, 1970, 11. 364-67, p. 132, n. 34. 
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Reply 
Sir: 

It has been my longstanding position that the author of a book or 
article, having had his say in extenso, should leave the field to his 
critics, friendly or otherwise, I feel that this policy might be followed 
with equal judiciousness by the author of a book review. 

HOWARD SAALMAN 
Carnegie-Mellon University 


Sir: 

Natalie Henderson has written in your journal an aggressive review 
of my book L Iconographie musicale sous les Rois Bourbons, 1 (The Art 
Bulletin March 1977, 149—150). Her criticisms are based on 
tendentious allegations and historical errors. It is necessary to 
re-establish the truth. I shall do this with the serenity appropriate to 
a historical debate, and with the indispensable proofs. 

As far as organology is concerned, Henderson states that I have 
"hardly gone beyond cursory identification of instruments." As a 
matter of fact, the information I have given is from works published 
over the centuries in various countries and, in doubtful cases, | 
followed the advice of recognized authorities in organology. I worked 
in close collaboration with Mme. de Chambure, of international 
reputation. Barry Brook and Emanuel Winternitz showed a 
sympathetic interest in my work, which encouraged me to publish it. 
Various American museums have asked me for studies of pictures 
representing musical themes and have published them in their 
catalogues and bulletins. I have taken every care to be in a position to 
quote, in each case, a text or, failing that, an authoritative opinion. 

The plan I have adopted, which follows the themes dealt with by 
painters and engravers, is harshly attacked. For the 17th and 18th 
centuries, it is sufficient to compare a history of the visual arts with 
another dealing with music to see that there is no concordance of 
periods or similarity of trends. Rameau (1683-1764) cannot be placed 
in the Rococo style. Rather, he announces the return to antiquity. 
Failing any better scheme, the allocation of themes is handy for 
researchers and does not exclude devoting certain sections, for 
example, to Poussin or to the Caravaggistes. 

According to Henderson, musical iconography should limit itself 
to studying works of art whose sole "raison d'étre" is music and should 
present itself as “a philosophical-thematic study." The choices made 
in such a case would run the risk of arbitrariness, of error even, and of 
giving an incorrect view of reality. That new discipline must provide a 
historical panorama of two art forms. The 17th century, for the most 
part (until 1660-65), is noteworthy for the diversity of trends in 
literature as well as in the arts and music. In addition, foreign 
influences are at work, Italian, Flemish, sometimes Spanish and even 
English (for the lute and viols). Finally, there were the provincial 
schools that were often very active and, at times, of capital 
importance (Georges de la Tour was from Lorraine). For an overall 
exposition, one has to be eclectic, without forgetting that there was 
also a great variety in the production and evolution of the 
instruments. 

Let me turn now to the historical errors that Henderson attributes 
to me and that are, I regret to say, the result either of gaps in her 
knowledge or of her prejudices. Descartes laid it down that, in 
principle, “la prévention et la précipitation sont deux maîtresses 
d'erreurs." If only she could have followed that wise saying! 

Henderson venerates as a supreme authority Baudoin* Iconographie, 
an elementary and, moreover, mediocre work. She believes she has 
found in it the irrefutable interpretation of the portrait of Mme. de 
Montespan by Netscher. Thus, the Kings favorite is not represented 
as Venus, as I indicated, but because of the sphere in the painting 
together with other attributes, she becomes the "personification of 
music," in conformity with an engraving illustrating Baudoins book. 
She adds that "apparently Louis, who adored music almost as much as 
women, enjoyed seeing his favorites allegorized in this manner." The 
story is a charming one, but what do we learn from history? Netscher 
(1639-1684), a pupil of Ter Borch, had decided to travel to Italy by 


sea in 1659. Having called at Bordeaux, he there married Maria 


Gotijn. Because of the harassments and persecutions suffered by the 
Protestants, he returned to The Hague in 1662, where he remained 
with painful memories of his stay in France and of the religious policy 
of Louis XIV, until his death. At that period, the reign of Mme. de 
Montespan (1666-1677) had not begun. It is unlikely that Netscher 
took with him Baudoin’s Iconologie. Taught by Ter Borch, who was 
very learned in matters pertaining to symbols and emblems, Netscher 
was familiar with books of another quality. Gudlaugson’s book on Ter 
Borch provides valuable information on this question. More serious 
still is the fact that the portrait is dated 1671 (catalogue of the 
Dresden Museum, 1908) or 1670 (catalogue, 1910). Now this was 
precisely when Louis XIV was preparing for aggression against the 
Low Countries by isolating them diplomatically. Colbert had already 
begun a tariff war with the aim of ruining the trade of the future 
enemy. The Dutch Gazettes were launching virulent attacks against 
Louis XIV, who was hated by the population that felt itself 
threatened. The invasion began on 12 June 1672. How can it be 
supposed, in a climate such as this, that Netscher, who had cause to 
complain of Louis XIV* police, would have wanted to flatter the King 
by an allegorical homage to his mistress? 

Gudlaugson, one of the best of modern connoisseurs of Dutch art, 
thought that there was a satirical ulterior motive in the Dresden 
painting. As the love affairs of the Sun King scandalized the strict 
Dutch Protestants, the assimilation of the portrait to Venus 
triumphing over Vulcan (M. de Montespan) furnished an ingenious 
and perfidious allusion. In the "classings" of the Rijksbureau at The 
Hague, this composition is given both in the series titled "portraits" 
and in the series "history-mythology" with the caption "Venus in de 
smidse van Vulcanus." Close to Venus, on a sculptured column, 
appears Cupid brandishing his bow, the specific attribute of 
Aphrodite. In her role as a planetary divinity, participating in the 
celestial harmony, Venus has a right to the sphere, which here serves 
above all to present the sign of the Lion, the attribute of Apollo, 
hence of the Sun King. The scales are one of the two houses of Venus. 
The anvil and hammers designate Vulcan, the deceived husband. 
This composition did not reveal its real significance directly to the 
uninitiated. In case a follower of Mme. de Montespan visited, it was 
easy to give the portrait a different explanation, leaving out certain 
features and the history of the Low Countries. This explanation is 
precisely what Henderson has accepted.! I had thought I had made 
such a confusion impossible by quoting the blunder of the engraver 
Ransonnette in a footnote. The portrait of Mme. de Montespan was a 
big success in Holland, where it was in conformity with public 
feeling, as is proved by the numerous imitations or copies still extant 
there, and in France as well. Mme. de Montespan, always haughty 
and often mocking and insolent, had many enemies: the double 
meaning of the portrait was a useful protection for it. 

On the subject of the Muses by Lesueur, Henderson is indignant 
because I remained faithful to the identifications that are given on the 
engravings of Bernard Picart, whereas she published an article in The 
Art Bulletin in December 1974 in which she thought she had revealed 
the Pythagorean implications of that picture and in which she 
changed the designation of several of the Muses. As that number of 
the magazine was not available in libraries in France until February 
1975, the printing of my book was almost completed at that time (it 
was published on 6 March 1975). It was too late to alter the text. As 
the author of the article requests it, I must tell her frankly that, even 
if I had been able to, I would neither have quoted it nor changed the 
identification of the Muses. I have always sought to avoid polemics. 
[n the case in question, the article contains nothing relating to the 
instruments represented, noteworthy though they are, and nothing 
on the manner of playing them that is very instructive: it is an 
unfortunate omission for musical iconography. According to the 


! During the same period, there were other examples of political 
iconography with a double meaning. For example, the medal struck after 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (1668), where Joshua is shown halting the 
progression of the sun, is an allusion to the diplomacy ot Conrad van 
Beuningen who had brought about the failure of various schemes for 
aggrandizement of Louis XIV. 


Pythagoreans, the Muses caused the rotation of the celestial spheres, 
of which there were eight: seven planets and the fixed stars. So it was 
necessary to reduce the number of the Muses to that figure. As no one 
knew what to do with the ninth Muse, it was necessary to suppress 
her: Thalia was the one to be eliminated. Yet she exists, according to 
Henderson herself, and this invalidates the Pythagorean character of 
this famous series. Lastly, the proposed changes in proper names are 
not credible. At that time, a senior magistrate could relegate Erato, 
the Muse of love poetry, to the second rank, but it would have seemed 
lacking in verisimilitude to do the same for Calliope, the most 
important of the Muses, the one who ruled her sisters in the absence 
of Apollo. Because of Baudoin still, and for diverse secondary 
pecul:arities, Erato takes the place of Polymnia, who is supposed to be 
playing the triangle, a percussion instrument, hence a Dionysiac 
attribute, which is something no one had imagined for the Muse of 
the sacred hymns and of lyric poetry. Very wisely, the Louvre sticks to 
the traditions collected by Bernard Picart, who was an excellent 
connoisseur in musical matters and extremely cultivated. The 
cartouches of the paintings have not been changed and will not be. 
As for the Pythagorean theories, it would have been necessary to refer 
to the well-known works of antiquity, which the Humanists were very 
familiar with, and to the Humanists who formed part of the 
cultivated circles frequented by Le Sueur, and also to examine the 
various ancient sarcophagi (or their reproductions) in which the 
deceased musician accompained by a "reader" is represented in the 
company of eight Muses (Vatican Museum, S. Paolo fuori le Mura, 
etc.). This additional information would have voided the unfounded 
criticisms Henderson addressed to Bernard Picart. 

The third historical grievance concerns the Arion of S. Bourdon, 
which I noted in one line as an engraving, whereas this subject had 
already been included in the decoration of the Hótel de Bretonvil- 
liers. Henderson is incompletely informed. Mariette wrote that 
Bourdon “reflected little” and possessed “facility.” It is the case here. 
He shifted onto his pupil Friquet (or Fricquet) the task of painting 
the Seven Arts personified in trompe-l'oeil by seven female figures (the 
allegories) and seven small paintings, in color, representing subjects 
taken from history, fable, and allegory. For Arion, as for the other 
subjects, he had given a sketch to Friquet and had made him a present 
of it. Afterwards, the same Friquet engraved the drawing: the print, 
even though it was incised, had little success, the composition of 
Bourdon, based upon two parallels, being too lacking in substance. 
Then Pierre Drevet bought the plates, rubbed out Friquets name and 
put “Drevet excudit" in its place. Friquet’s painting was entirely 
ruined by 1793, the year Moreau le Jeune and Lemonnier examined it. 
The sketches having disappeared, it follows that only an engraving 
remains, which sometimes bears a name and sometimes not. 
Bourdons version is only of interest as a first stage of the iconographic 
composition elaborated on this theme. What then should I have 
referred to in place of this print? I could not, as in many other 
instances, overload my text with a story that was of course familiar to 
me. It is necessary to know when to limit oneself if one wants to be 
printed. As a member of the French Commission Supérieure des 
Monuments Historiques for over a quarter of a century, | possess a 
rather full documentation on the Hótel de Bretonvilliers. 

Another of Hendersons reproaches: I did not state the present 
whereabouts of some paintings. The cases are rare and this was done 
at the request of collectors who fear robberies. Henderson will no 
longer feel "frustrated" by the lack of an index: it figures at the end of 
the second volume, as is frequently the case with this kind of 
publication. She will also find there a bibliography in which Baudoin 
is not listed: because of the incomplete and sometimes erroneous 
indications he gives, he does more harm than good to beginners. 
Hendersons mistake with Netscher’s painting proves this once again. 

I wish sincerely that Henderson would complete her knowledge 
and that, when she has done so, in a decade or two, she will at last 
compose that musical iconography of France which, as she affirms in 
her conclusion, does not yet exist. 

A. P. DE MIRIMONDE 
Nogent-sur-Marne, France 
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Reply 
Sir: 

A. P. de Mirimonde seems to have taken offense even where my 
review was complimentary, for I do not disparage his knowledge of 
organology, and in fact, made clear in the review that the best part of 
his book was its information on musical instruments. But too often 
his commentary on a work stops once the instruments have been 
identified, sometimes omitting even basic documentation (dates, 
locations), and sometimes omitting just that clarification of broader 
iconographic theme that scholars might naturally expect from a book 
of such apparent scope. In his letter, M. de Mirimonde attempts to 
present the sort of scholarly documentation that I found lacking in 
his book, but his arguments can be faulted in several respects. 

Most disturbing is his tendency to ignore the importance of a 
whole host of iconographical details found in the paintings under 
discussion, details that bear directly on the intended meanings of 
these works of art. Is it an accident that seven of Le Sueurs Muses 
resemble to a great degree the descriptions and illustrations of the 
Muses in that maligned book, Baudoin’s French version of Ripa* 
Iconologia, a book that Le Sueur used repeatedly throughout his 
career?! It is not a question of venerating Baudoin or any other 
iconographical handbook, but of finding specific correspondences 
between painting and text which, by their number and specificity, 
convince us that the artist knew and used that handbook. If Le Sueur 
gives a wreath of myrtle and roses to his Muse playing a bass viol, we 
can hardly ignore Baudoin’ use of such a wreath to distinguish the 
Muse Erato. De Mirimonde, in fact, avoids mentioning such petty 
iconographical details in his book and letter because they do not fit 
into his attempts to retain the traditional names of these Muses at all 
costs. Yet I am not the only scholar to have questioned Picart’ 
18th-century titles, for Jacques Thuillier and Albert Châtelet, in 
their history of French painting, abandon Picart’ title of Calliope for 
the Muse playing a harp, correctly re-entitling her Terpsichore, Muse 
of Choral Song and Dance. 

Calling one of the paintings from the Hótel Lambert series 
Melpomene, Erato et Polymnie, most of the Louvre catalogues identify 
Le Sueur’ Muse playing the bass viol as Polymnia and the one holding 
the book as Erato. Yet there is an exception—Vicomte Both de Tauzia 
in his Louvre catalogue of 1886 reversed these two identifications, 
recognising the bass player as Erato, as I do. One could also cite the 
authority of the catalogue of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts where Le 
Sueurs preliminary drawing for this same figure bears the title, “La 
Muse Erato," but cataloguing traditions, like titles of engravings, 
prove no more than that someone thought those titles correct: they 
are to be verified or refuted by factual evidence. Not only does Le 
Sueur5 bass player correspond in many ways to the image of Erato in 
the Iconologie, but she also resembles two more of Baudoin* figures 
from the same book—Poesie and Harmonie, as my study has shown. As 
for the Muse in the center background, she has to be Calliope by 
virtue of the heroic components accompanying her—the laurel 
wreath and the book representing the Odyssey. Neither Erato nor 
Polymnia are entitled to such attributes. De Mirimonde objects to 
Calliopes obscure position in the painting, but it is explained by the 
fact that here she is not meant to control her sisters; Le Sueur has 
instead designated Urania, shown conducting this musical ensemble, 
as the leader of the Muses. 

De Mirimonde thinks that a triangle is inappropriate for Polymnia, 
the Muse often associated with sacred hymn. But my study shows that 
Le Sueur gave the role of inventress of sacred song not to Polymnia, 
but to Melpomene, who sings from a music book with medieval 
notation. In 17th-century artistic usage, Polymnia appears most 


! Among the many Le Sueur figures taken directly from Baudoin’s Iconologie 
are: Beauté de femme holding a mirror and spear who appeared in the 
Cabinet de l'Amour decorations of the mid-forties; Le Solstice d'esté from the 
large ceiling piece in the Cabinet des Muses, dated ca. 1654; and the 
composite figure of Magnificence-Magnanimity who holds center stage in 
the Allegory of Magnificence, Dayton Art Institute, painted in 1654 for the 
Louvre. 
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commonly as the Muse of rhetoric, crowned with pearls and holding a 
scroll. In a preparatory drawing for the Muse with the triangle, Le 
Sueur gave her a crown of pearls, evidence that he conceived her as 
Polymnia. The motif of the triangle could be considered as Le Sueurs 
allusion to Polymnia’s alternate role as the one who invented 
geometry, with the artist transforming the geometrical triangle into a 
musical instrument. Realizing that the Louvre, like most museums, 
does not rush to change traditional titles until a scholarly consensus is 
reached, I welcome the comments of other scholars regarding my 
re-identification of these Muses. 

De Mirimonde rejects my connection of Le Sueurs Muses with the 
spheres since all nine Muses are present in the ensemble. But the 
artists source was undoubtedly one of the French editions of Conti's 
Msthologiae in which the only Muse who is not assigned a 
sphere—Calliope—is defined as "bon accord," and who consequently 
acquires a role in the Pythagorean scheme as the one who creates 
harmony between the others. I might add that there is not one 
absolutely fixed tradition assigning particular Muses to particular 
spheres, for the Mythologie links the Muses to the spheres in a very 
different manner from the most commonly cited source for this 
subject, the illustration to Gafurios Practica musice (Milan, 1496), 
where Thalia is excluded from the harmony of the spheres, as De 
Mirimonde had noted. Le Sueur must have valued the philosophical 
concept that enabled music-making to rise to such a high symbolical 
level, and it is a pity that De Mirimonde, with his great love for 
music, misses the implications of Le Sueur’s musical iconography. 

De Mirimondes letter supplies interesting background material on 
Netscher5 portrait of Mme. de Montespan, but none of this appeared 
in his book, not even the paintings date, an example of the kind of 
omission I criticized in my review. While discussing Gudlaugsson’s 
theory that the work satirizes Louis XIV’ mistress, M. de Mirimonde 
admits that this "satirical ulterior motive" reveals itself only to the 
initiated and grants the existence of a protective meaning meant to 
satisfy the followers of Mme. de Montespan. Thus I am justified in 
calling attention to the more obvious interpretation of the painting as 
an allegory of music, an interpretation the general public would have 
recognised because of numerous attributes right out of Ripa (whether 
in the French or the Italian versions)—a young woman seated on a 
sphere, the presence of music books, musical instruments, an anvil, 
and hammers placed inside scales. We must consider this last 
attribute carefully, for Netscher has chosen to put the hammers inside 
the basins of the scales as Ripa (and Baudoin) had indicated, 
evidence that he was creating, on the surface at least, an allegory of 
music. The references to Venus are certainly more obscure than the 
musical ones in this painting, but it is possible that the two were 
meant to exist side by side: the sensual delights of love and music are 
often linked in art, especially in a moralistic context, as for example, 
when Hercules at the crossroads is tempted by a beautiful woman 
whose symbols of pleasure include musical instruments. 

| approached De Mirimonde’s book eager to "complete my 
knowledge" of musical iconography, and felt constantly frustrated by 
the scarcity of art-historical material in it, especially since many of 
the works cited are not well known outside of France. Undoubtedly, 
De Mirimonde possesses a great deal of information that he chose not 
to include in his text in order to save space. But speaking as one 
without access to this material, I would have expected to see it made 
available to the scholarly community in precisely such a book as this. 
Constrained by lack of space, the author could have used more 
footnotes, and to protect collectors, an understandable goal, he need 
only have used the usual label, “Private Collection," to inform the 
reader that a work is not located in a museum. I had mentioned 
Bourdon’ Arion as one example (among many I could have chosen) of 
this book’ need to give more detail about the historical context of the 
works of art mentioned. Whether the image of Arion in the 
engraving actually derives from Bourdon’s own sketch or from a 
painting executed by Friquet after Bourdon* sketch (all useful 
information that belongs in the book), the image nevertheless does 
derive ultimately from the Bretonvilliers series of Arts and Sciences 
in which the young man is intended to represent music, and I was not 
wrong to have insisted that a fact so important to the images meaning 
be stated. 


One further point: in criticizing De Mirimondes decision to treat 
such a large number of works where music was a peripheral theme, | 
by no means meant to suggest, as he puts it, that "musical 
iconography should limit itself to studying works of art whose sole 
'raison d'étre' is music," but only to suggest that his own book would 
have benefited from a fuller documentation and explanation of a more 
limited number of works. As it stands, the book has neither the 
penetration of a philosophical-thematic study nor the inclusiveness of 
an iconographical index. 

NATALIE HENDERSON 
Highland Park, New Jersey 


Sir: 

The article by Charles L. Kuhn in the December 1976 Art Bulletin, 
"The Mairhouser Epitaph: An Example of Late Sixteenth-Century 
Lutheran Iconography” (pp. 542-46), contains numerous errors in 
the transcriptions of the epitaphs illustrated. Although it is difficult 
for me to determine from the illustrations the punctuation of the 
Mairhauser epitaph and impossible to determine the text of the book 
in the relief, I have been able to transcribe the text of the epitaph and 
to construct a more probable reading for the book5 inscription. The 
Podewitz epitaph is also imperfectly reproduced, but I am able to give 
a transcription for the last two lines. 

My transcriptions follow, together with comments and a listing of 
the words or phrases incorrectly transcribed in the article. 

ROBERT E. LEWIS 
Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
University of Cincinnati 


Mairhauser Epitaph (upper zone) 

1 Es war ein Mensch vnder! den Phariseern? mit namen Nicodemus 

2 ein oberster! vnder? den iuder?. der kam zu Ihesu* bey? der nacht 
vnd$ sprach zu 

3 ihm Meister, wir wissen, das du bist ein leherer! von Gott komen, 
denn niemand kan die 

4 Zeichen! thun, die du thuest es sey? denn Gott mit ihm? Ihesus 
antwortet vnd^ sprach zu 

5 ihm, Warlich, warlich!, ich sage dir es? sey? denn, dan lemand? 
von neuem geboren werde, kan er das reich 

6 Gottes nicht sehen. Vnd! wer das Reich gottes nicht Entpfehet,? 
als ein? kindlein der wirt nicht hinnein* 

7 komen, vnd! er? herszet? sei, vnd* leget? die hend® auff sie vnd” 
segenet? sie; | 6:3? vnd!? Mar:10!! 


Readings by Charles L. Kuhn: 


1,1 under 1,2 Phariseer 

2,1 aberster 2,2 under 2.3 juden 2,4 Jhesu 
2,5 beij 2,6 und 

3,1 lehrer 

4,1 Zeich 4,2 seij 4,3 omitted 4,4 und 

5,1 omitted 5,2 omitted 5,3 seij 5,4 niemand 

6,1 Und Dia ni 6,3 omitted 6,4 hinein 

7,1 und 7,2 omitted 1,3 her... es 1,4 und 
1,5 legt 1,6 hand 7,7 und 7,8 segnet 
19 Kx3, 7,10 und 7,11 Mar:10 

Comments: 


5 dan appears to be an error for das 

7 herszet seems to be orthographical variant for hertzet (cf. lower 
zone, line 8: Seszt for jetzt 

7 sei is apparently an error for sie 


Mairhauser Epitaph (lower zone) 

The transcription by Charles L. Kuhn is essentially correct. He has 
interchanged v and u in some words (as indicated below), and also i 
and j. Otherwise only two remarks are in order: 

line3 zu uernemben (two words instead of one word?) 

line 8  Seszt instead of jeszt 


Epitaph v transcribed as u; epitaph u transcribed as v (correct 
readings follow): 

line 1 Epithavium vnd 

line 3 zu uernemben 


line 4 vnd hieuor 
line 7 vnd (both times) 
line 8 vnd 


line 9 vnd vns 


Epitaph i transcribed as j (correct readings follow): 


line 3 lung lamerthall 
line 6 lars 

line 7 lar 

line 8 lulli 

line 8 lars 


Mairhauser Epitaph (open book) 

The transcription by Charles L. Kuhn is obviously wrong. Since 
the illustration does not permit me to decipher the inscription, I can 
only guess at the correct reading, which may be as follows: DV SOLT 
GOTT DEM HERRN VO GANZEN HERZE DIENEN. 

It appears that there may be four lines of inscription on the book and 
that the upper left line contains the words DV SOLT. If this is so, 
then there well may be more to the inscription than Kuhn has given. 


Podewitz Epitaph 
Line 1 is not decipherable from the illustration. Charles L. Kuhn 
transcribes the second and third lines using both upper and lower case 
letters, but the inscription is only in upper case. In addition, the 
following errors of transcription were made: 
line 2 MIHR KOMMEN VNT WERET INEN NICH 
line 3 DAN SOLCHER IST DAS REICH GOTTES 


2 Kuhn: und Epitaph: VNT 
wehret WERET 
mein INEN 

3 das DAN 

Sir: 


Mv monograph A Classical Frieze by Jacques Louis David (Sacramento, 
Crocker Art Gallery, 1975) does not “echo more orless loudly” thearticles 
of Schnapper (Revue du Louvre, 1974, 1975) any more than it does the 
reviewers own observations on the Leonidas, although his remarks might 
lead one to think so (Art Bulletin, uix, 1977, 445f.). I saw none of that 
material before the book was printed. The other literature on the Frieze 
that hecites(andmore) iscreditedinmyintroductorychronicleandinthe 
annctation, which is extensive. The Sérullaz catalogue entry on the 
Grenoble portion of the Frieze (1974) reached me only whenthe elaborate 
apparatus of my work, already some yearsinmaking, wasinpress (seems. 9, 
20). [ am gratified that her findings add credence to my proposed date of 
1780 (pp. 75-82) and further weight, though hardly certitude, toHectors 
death and funeral as a subject perhaps intended for the now- 
reconstructedfrieze (cf. , e.g. , pp. 19, 34f., 40f. , 49, 76). Nevertheless, asl 
havearguedat length (pp. 16ff., 59ff.,80ff.), thatdrawing, which wasleft 
unfinishedandthenmutilated, forall itsaugury ofan influence on David's 
mature style and powers of synthesis, remains an assaying aggregation of 
references used in an epic and elliptical mode. 

The reviewer's quotations and interpretations of my statements are set 
in centexts that I do not recognize; they certainly do not represent my 
views. The motivations and emotions attributed to me are assumptions, 
and they are false. The intent of my work is explicit (p. 6), and wider than 
the reviewer allows; alas, it was notdesigned to meet his expectations. His 
allusions to my caution and conservatism in interpreting evidence, my 
giving credence to alternative explanations, and my attention to detail I 
consider high praise. 

I well appreciate the labors of the reviewer, and I am grateful that my 
publication was brought to the attention of your readers. I believe it can 
best speak for itself. 

SEYMOUR HOWARD 
University of California, Davis 
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Sir: 

Eloise Angiola ("Nicola Pisano, Federigo Visconti and the classical 
style in Pisa," The Art Bulletin, uix, 1977, 24, n. 155) refers to the 
dissertation on the Baptistery of Pisa prepared for the Institute of Fine 
Arts, New York University, 1974. To correct the record, my 
dissertation, The Baptistery of Pisa, was submitted under the name of 
Christine Smith and accepted in 1975. Ms. Angiolas reference to my 
Marsyas article of 1972, cited in her n. 32, is accurate, save for the 
inadvertent misspelling of the authors name, which should be 
Hunnikin. 

CHRISTINE SMITH 
The Villa Schifanoia, Florence 


Corrections 

In Donald M. Reynolds's “The ‘Unveiled Soul’: Hiram Powers's Em- 
bodiment of the Ideal” (The Art Bulletin, Sept. 1977), the first sen- 
tence of the first paragraph on p. 411, left column, should read: 


“Powers maintained that the ‘proper color’ for the walls of a room for 


» 


statuary is ‘cinnamon’... . 


In Virginia Chieffo Raguin's “The Isaiah Master of the Sainte- 
Chapelle in Burgundy” (The Art Bulletin, Dec. 1977), Figs. 2 and 17 


were interchanged owing to printer's error. The captions are correct. 
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The Origins of Fan Vaulting 
Walter C. Leedy, Jr. 


In the second half of the fourteenth century a new type of 
vaulting known today as fan vaulting appeared in England but 
not on the Continent; this development defies easy explana- 
tion. The purpose of this study is to clarify the emergence of 
the new mode of building, and, in the process, to inquire into 
the nature of Late Gothic architectural innovation. The fan 
vault has specific interrelated visual and structural characteris- 
tics: (1) conoids of geometric form, (2) vertical ribs, each of 
consistent curvature, (3) a distinct central spandrel panel, (4) 
ribs perpendicular to the vaulting surface, and (5) applied 
surface patterning (Figs. 1-3).! When these elements are 
defined, analyzed, and placed in historical perspective, they 
can add to our understanding of the evolution of the form. 
The most distinctive feature of the fan vault is its geometry. 
Franc:s Bond and later E E. Howard noted that the Monu- 
ment to Hugh Lord Despencer in Tewkesbury Abbey, built ca. 
1350, has a canopy that is composed of conoidal forms (Fig. 
2).? Traces of color on the conoids indicate that a pattern of 
ribs was painted upon it. The idea of a regular stereometric 
form for a vault to which ribs were attached as surface 
ornament was not invented with fan vaulting, for this concept 
was already employed in the Lady Chapel at Wells (ca. 1319)? 
and later in the chancel at Ottery St. Mary (ca. 1337).4 The 
idea, however, that a vaulting conoid was a ruled surface of 
rotation about a vertical axis, which was then articulated by 
ribs, was new to late medieval architecture (Fig. 3). This new 
idea was opposed to the traditional conception of a Gothic 
ribbed vault—a series of supports, or ribs, between which were 
placed small vaults having warped surfaces or webs (Fig. 4). As 
a result, horizontal sections taken of most quadripartite vaults 
are irregular in shape. Some, however, progress from triangular 
shapes at the bottom through trapezoids to rectangles near the 
crown. Horizontal sections of tierceron and lierne vaults take 
on more complex shapes but still retain this distinct 
point-line, rib-web relationship. In contrast, all horizontal 


! Although technical terms did exist for individual elements of a vault, a 
nomenclature that distinguished one type of vaulting from another did not 
evolve in medieval England. William Worcestre, ca. 1480, however, used the 
term "fretted" with reference to the vaulting of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol. 
Here “tretted” may refer only to the foliated panels and not to the shape or 
kind of vault, for Worcestre also says “the west dore fretted yn the hede.” 
See R. Willis, Architectural Nomenclature of the Middle Ages, Cambridge, 
1844, 42-43, and J. Dallaway, Antiquities of Bristow, Bristol, 1834, 154, 157. 


? E Bond, Gothic Architecture in England, London, 1905, 342. F. E. Howard, 
"Fan- Vaults," Archaeological Journal, LXVIII, 1911, 3. The exact date of 
construction is not known. Hugh Lord Despencer died on February 13, 
1348/49; see J. Blunt, Tewkesbury Abbey, London, 1875, 68. The effigies 
have been dated to the 13505; see L. Stone, Sculpture in Britain: The Middle 
Ages, Harmondsworth, 1955, 22. 


sections in a fan vault are always segments of circles (or a 
circular segment can be inscribed within them). 

All the vertical ribs applied to a conoid that is a ruled 
surface of rotation will have the same curvature. By contrast, 
in a traditional pointed rib vault, the wall and the transverse 
and diagonal ribs have different curvatures. Furthermore, in a 
French Gothic vault the wall ribs were stilted to concentrate 
the vaulting thrusts on a narrow strip of wall. When building 
a structure of great height, this solution had the advantage of 
transmitting and concentrating the vaulting thrusts as 
efficiently as possible at one point: the point at which the 
flying buttress could be placed to transfer the thrusts to the 
ground. This solution emphasized the vaulting ribs as a series 
of frames with infilling between them. Where great height and 
openness of the wall were not important design con- 
siderations, it was not structurally necessary to stilt the wall 
ribs, for the walls themselves could be thicker and used to 
absorb the thrusts. Therefore, when building a low, "heavy" 
structure, the curvature of the wall ribs was not as important a 
consideration as in a high, "light" structure. Consequently, in 
England, where there was not the same striving for height and 
lightness as in France, all the ribs could approach the same 
curvature without endangering the stability of the structure. 
In doing so, the line of thrust would be dropped to such a level 
that flying buttresses were not a structural necessity, as, for 
example, in the nave of Sherborne Abbey. Furthermore, when 
wall ribs approach the same curvature as the others, the wall 
area above the vault inside the pockets increases. Since 
vaulting pockets contain rubble fill, the outward thrust of the 
vault is transferred in part from the shell through the rubble to 
the wall. Consequently, in this English solution, vaulting 
thrusts are distributed across a greater section of wall. 

Although the high vaults of, for example, Lincoln, 
Westminster Abbey, and Exeter follow French precedents, the 
tendency to make the wall ribs of the same curvature as the 


3 The date is problematic; see R. D. Ried, Wells Cathedral, Leighton 
Buzzard, 1963, 83-84; L. S. Colchester in a letter of 26 February 1972 gives 
the date as 1319; the vaulting is still constructed of ribs and panels; the 
panels are tufa. The shape is, however, geometric. 


4 J. N. Dalton, The Collegiate Church of Ottery St. Mary, Cambridge, 1917, 
12ff, "The ribs of the vaulting do not follow the construction but are mere 
ornament, . . . when the whitewash came to be picked away, the real arch, 
made of common masonry, was laid bare, crossing the church at proper 
intervals without any regard to the position of the ribs"; J. D. Coleridge, 
"On the Restoration of the Church of S. Mary the Virgin, At Ottery St. 
Mary," Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society, IV, 1853, 
189-217. 


5 J. Fitchen, The Construction of Gothic Cathedrals, Oxford, 1961, 79. 





2 Tewkesbury Abbey, Despencer Monument, canopy (photo: 
author) 





3 Diagrammatic French quadripartite vault (after Fitchen) 





5 Gloucester Cathedral, north transept (photo: Great Britain, Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments) 





6 French web coursing diagram (after Bond) 


7 English web coursing diagram (after Bond) 
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8 Gloucester Cathedral, Cloister, stone jointing diagram 
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9 Windsor, St. Georges, Aerary porch (photo: author) 


other ribs can be seen in the chapter house at Wells, 1306,° 
the apse vault at Tewkesbury, ca. 1340," and the north 
transept vault at Gloucester, before 1377 (Fig. 5).* The West 
Country tendency to make all the ribs of the same curvature 
helps in part to explain how vaults of ruled surfaces of rotation 
came into being. The whole developmental process was, 
however, more complex. 

By the early fourteenth century, the technique of laying a 
Gothic vault in England differed from that used in France and 
from general Continental practices.? In most of France the 
stone coursing of the vault webs runs parallel to the vaulting 
ridges, forming right angles to the sides of the bay (Fig. 6) and 
acute angles with the diagonal ribs. Therefore, the webs take 
on warped shapes which emphasize the conceptual difference 
between web and rib. By contrast, in England, the stone 
coursing joints form right angles with the diagonal ribs and 


6 Letter of February 26, 1972 from L. S. Colchester. 

7 G. Webb, Architecture in Britain: The Middle Ages, 2nd ed., Har- 
mondsworth, 1965, 41. 

8 W. Hart, ed., Historia et Cartularium Monasterii Sancti Petre Gloucesteriae, 
London, 1863-67, 1, 50. 

9 See F. Bond, An Introduction to English Church Architecture, London, 1913, 
I, 322-27. 
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10 Fan vault, structural diagram 
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11 Cirencester, St. John’s, north porch (photo: Evening Advertiser, 
Cirencester). Originally ribs and panels were cut together; restoration 
work here on ribs therefore does not reflect medieval practice 


acute angles with the ridge, transverse, and wall ribs (Fig. 7). 
In plan, therefore, the coursing of an English quadripartite 
vault with ridge ribs can be conceptualized as a series of 
squares turned at forty-five degree angles to the main vaulting 
module. With the additional tierceron ribs in the English 
vault, the plan of the stone jointing pattern approaches the 
form of concentric circular segments radiating out from the 
corners of the vaulting module. This way of coursing the stone 
must have led, in part, to the concept of the vault as a ruled 
surface of rotation. It is interesting to note that the keystone of 
the Gloucester cloister fan vault, a huge square stone, 


eighty-eight centimeters on a side, is placed at forty-five 
degree angles to the vaulting module, and it fits, therefore, 
into a traditional English concept of stone jointing patterns 
(Fig. 8). The English method of coursing does not, however, 
in itself account for the development of the fan vault. 

The next major visual characteristic of the fan vault is the 
distinction made between the vaulting conoids and the flat 
central spandrel panel between them (Figs. 1, 3). This 
distinction, which is visually emphasized by a horizontal 
bounding rib at the top of the vaulting conoid, results from the 
fact that the conoids in fan vaults are ruled surfaces of 
rotation. The realization of transverse and longitudinal ridges 
that are horizontal, i.e., parallel to the ground, is easiest to 
achieve over a square vaulting module, as, for example, in the 
Aerary porch, Windsor (1353) (Fig. 9).!? Since the vertical 
ribs are not all of the same curvature, however, a flat central 
spandrel distinct from the vaulting conoids was not developed. 
| would suggest that the concept of a flat central spandrel panel 
did develop, however, from a conjunction of the idea that the 
vertical vault ribs should be of the same curvature with the 
idea that the ridges in both directions should be horizontal. 
Because a flat central spandrel panel can be achieved most 
easily over a square bay, it is plausible to hypothesize that the 
first fan vault was built over a square vaulting module. Vaulting 
conoids that were ruled surfaces of rotation about a vertical 
axis were combined with flat central spandrel panels in the 
tomb canopy of Hugh Lord Despencer (Fig. 2). This canopy is, 
however, non-structural. The problem of building a large vault 
in which intrados follows extrados raises a totallv different set 
of technical considerations. Therefore, the tomb canopy can 
be thought of as a solution only to the aesthetic problems. 

The vaulting conoids and flat central spandrel panel in a fan 
vault are distinct structural, as well as visual, elements. !! If a 
fan vault conoid is to be in equilibrium, a compressive force 
must be present along its entire upper edge (Fig. 10). When a 
relatively flat spandrel panel is wanted, this force is most easily 
provided by constructing the spandrel out of jointed masonry; 
that is, the ribs and panels are carved together from the same 
piece of stone. The central spandrel panels of the cloister fan 
vault at Gloucester are cut from one piece of stone. The same 
constructive pattern can be seen in the north porch of St. 
Johns, Cirencester (Fig. 11). This technical solution 
diminishes the probiem of buckling while it eliminates the 
complex jointing pattern that would have been necessary if 


'° J. Harvey, “The Architects of St. Georges Chape., Part I, The 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries," Society of the Garter Reports, IV, 2, 
1961, 54. In England the idea that a vault should have articulated ridges 
goes back at least to the choir at Lincoln (after 1192). Transverse as well as 
longitudinal ridge ribs were employed at Westminster Abbey (1245) and 
Exeter (ca. 1300). There the transverse ridge ribs rise up to the longitudinal 
ridge rib because the bays were rectangular. It should also be remembered 
that in these examples the ribs have different curvatures. For dating see N. 
Pevsner, The Choir of Lincoln Cathedral, London, 1963, 3, 11-12; H. M. 
Colvin, ed., Building Accounts of King Henry III, Oxford, 1971, 6; and H. E. 
Bishop and E. K. Prideaux, The Building of the Cathedral Church of St. Peter in 
Exeter, Exeter, 1922, 30ff. 


!! J. Heyman, “Spires and Fan Vaults,” International Journal of Solids 
Structures, Ill, 1967, 252. 
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12 Wells Cathedral, tomb canopy of William de Marchia (photo: 


author) 
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13 Rio to web relationship diagram, 
(A) re»ated; (B) not rebated 
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15 Wells Cathedral, chancel (photo: author) 
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the spandrel panels were constructed completely out of 
separate ribs and panels. Furthermore, this solution efficiently 
provides the continual support necessary at the upper edge of 
the vaulting conoids, and the resulting vault is extremely 
stable. The employment of jointed masonry led to the use of a 
flat central spandrel panel, a crucial step for the development 
of the fan vault. In addition to the structural reasons, there 
was a more practical and pragmatic reason why jointed 
masonry was employed. This choice resulted from the decision 
to articulate the vaulting surface with cusped panels. It was 
simpler and easier to carve a panel with cusps out of one piece 
of stone than to try to construct it from several. Therefore, the 
desire for a high level of surface articulation probably 
influenced the development of technology: jointed masonry 
was a necessary precondition for the development of the fan 
vault. 

Jointed masonry had earlier been used in canopies for niches 
and tombs as, for example, in the tomb of Bishop William de 
Marchia (d. 1302) at Wells (Fig. 12).!? Here again it would be 
an oversimplification to state that fan vaulting developed 
directly from this building practice. 

In England the practice of jointing rib and web differed from 
the technique used in France (Fig. 13). In France it was 
common practice to lay the web courses right on top of the ribs 
(Fig. 13B),!3 whereas, in England, channels were cut into the 
upper edges of the ribs, i.e., the ribs were rebated, to receive 
the web panels (Fig. 13A).!4 Even in Late Gothic Vaults on the 
Continent ribs were generally not rebated.'? This practice in 
England led not only to the English technique of web 
coursing, described above, but, more important, to the 
conceptual unification of rib and panel. Also, the panels 
became flat slabs of stone between rebated ribs in early lierne 
and tierceron vaults of short span.!9 From this point only one 
further step had to be taken—to cut rib and adjoining panel 
from the same piece of storie. This happened in earlier 
fourteenth-century vaults of large span in the West Country, 
such as the vaults of the chancel and north transept of 
Gloucester. The new technique greatly increased vaulting 
rigidity and led to reduced panel thickness which resulted in 
lighter vaults. Naturally enough, the technique was dependent 


12 Reid, Wells Cathedral, 27. 
13 Fitchen, The Construction of Gothic Cathedrals, 69, and Marcel Aubert, 


"Les Plus Anciennes Croisées d'ogives, leur role dans la construction" 
Bulletin monumental, xcii, 1934. 141ff. 


14 R. Willis, "Architectural History of the Cathedral and Monastery at 
Worcester. Part I: The Cathedral," Archaeological Journal, XX, 1863, 113, n. 
4. 


!5 For late Continental drawings of vaulting ribs, see Hans Koepf, Die 
gotischen Planrisse der Wiener Sammlungen, Graz, 1969, figs. 208, 326, 453, 
454. 


!6 The plank-like shape of the individual panels is probably a result of the 
influence of wooden vaults on stone ones. Wooden vaults were built in 
England from quite an early time, for example, Henry III ordered one for his 
chapel at Windsor in 1243, see Great Britain, Public Records Office 

Calendar of the Close Rolls, Henry III, 1242-1247, 39. The present 
15th-century south transept vault at York Cathedral replaced an earlier one 
of the first half of the 13th century; see J. Hughes, “The Timber Roofs of 
York Minster,” Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, Xxxvull, 1955, 474-95. 
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16 Henry VII’s Chapel, Westminster, before restoration (photo: Great Britain, Royal Commission on Historical Monuments) 


on the availability of larger and better worked stones from the 
quarry.!” 

Another notable feature of the fan vault isthe relationship of 
the rib to the surface of the vault: the main axes of the ribs are 
always perpendicular to the surface of the vault, not to the 
floor (Fig. 14).!* The employment of more ribs in lierne and 
net vaults resulted in the multiplication of rib intersections on 
the surface of the vault. Perfect joints at rib intersections 


'7 Large and well-worked stones were purchased, for example, for 
Westminster Abbey in the late 14th century. See G. G. Scott, Gleanings from 
Westminster Abbey, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1863, 259. 


could only be obtained if the axes of all the intersecting ribs 
were perpendicular to the vaulting surface. This point is 
crucial because bosses, which could have masked imperfect 
intersections, were generally not employed. Because the first 
known fan vaults were built of jointed masonry, it follows that 
the technique itself led to making the ribs square to the 
vaulting surface because they were carved directly out of it. 
This innovative rib-surface relationship, which emphasizes the 


'8 First noted by R. Willis, "On the Construction of tke Vaults of the 
Middle Ages," Transactions of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 1, 1842, 
52. 


form of the vaulting conoids instead of their linear patterning, 
had one major aesthetic consequence: it imparted to the fan- 
vault conoids the quality of volumes in space. 

It is impossible to say with certainty where this rib-surface 
relationship first evolved in England; the extant archaeological 
evidence, however, supports the theory that the use of ribs 
with axes perpendicular to the vaulting surface, at least in 
structural vaults, was an innovation that originated in the 
West Country of England. It may, in fact, be an innovation of 
the so-called “Bristol School,” for it was used in the choir of 
St. Augustine, Bristol, and in the chancel of Wells Cathedral 
(Fig.15) in the early years of the fourteenth century. !? 

The ribs of the choir vault of St. Augustine’, Bristol, 
although still having bosses at their intersections, followed the 
main vaulting surface. This, coupled with the presence of a 
series of foiled figures and irregular lozenges instead of a 
longitudinal ridge rib, anticipated the spatial effects of the fan 
vault in that distinct bay divisions were broken down. The 
continuous handling of the vaulting surface creates a new 
feeling of spatial unity. The breakdown of bay divisions and, 
consequently, the new stress on total spatial continuity can be 
seen in the chancel at Wells, and it is further developed in the 
apse of Tewkesbury Abbey and in the choir and north transept 
at Gloucester. In contrast, the only important extant vaulting 
from the period that can be associated with the "London 
School" is that of the choir of Lichfield Cathedral, where 
William Ramsay is known to have been employed in the late 
13305.2? There the vault is an advanced version of the Lincoln 
Presbytery vault in which the ribs rise to a ridge rib. The 
striving toward unity of interior space, which negated bay 
divisions at the vaulting level and put emphasis instead on the 
total space, was primarily a West Country development, and it 
was only later accepted in the East. The addition of the 
horizontal, circular, bounding rib at the top of the vaulting 
conoid in a fan vault only underlined this contemporary West 
Country tendency by placing even more concentrated 
emphasis on the conoids; and since the conoids link one bay 


19 For an outline of the concept of the “Bristol School," see N. Pevsner, 
" Bristol- Troyes-Gloucester," Architectural Review, CXIII, 674, Feb. 1953, 
89-98. 

20 From May 23, 1337. See Oxford, Bodleian MS Ashmole 794, fol. 57v, 
cited in J. Harvey, et al., English Mediaeval Architects: A Biographical 
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to the next, spatial unification was achieved. 

The last and one of the most important features of the fan 
vault is its applied surface patterning, which is characterized 
by regularity, rectilinearity, and repetition of pattern. These 
applied patterns were not innovative in themselves but were 
derived directly from contemporary window tracery. The 
concept of a consistently decorated structure, coupled with 
repetition of pattern, was, broadly speaking, a Perpendicular 
idea which points to influence from the “London School” of 
the 13305 in the West Country. ?! It should be noted, however, 
that Perpendicular tracery patterns were already used in the 
West Country and were part of the master masons' everyday 
working vocabulary by the mid-fourteenth century. ?? 

It appears, finally, that all of the preconditions necessary for 
the debut of fan vaulting were either developed or present in 
the West Country by the mid-fourteenth century: (1) the 
tendency toward ribs of the same curvature, (2) the use of 
jointed masonry which made possible the flat central spandrel 
panel and simplified construction, (3) the use of a precise 
geometric form with attached ribs for a vault, and (4) 
Perpendicular tracery patterns. 

In conclusion, identification of the first example of the fan 
vault, traditionally considered to be the Gloucester cloister, is 
not of real importance to the understanding of the origins of 
the form. What is important, however, is the realization that 
fan vaulting was an evolutionary rather than a revolutionary 
building innovation. The ingenuity of the designer in this 
development should not be forgotten; nor that of the mason 
who, by using the vocabulary and building methods of the past 
and improving upon them, created a new visual order. The 
development in the West Country of the new mode of building 
started a vogue which ultimately led to an important national 
architectural achievement. In the early years of the sixteenth 
century, Henry the VII's Chapel, Westminster (Fig. 16), and 
King's College Chapel, Cambridge, were both fan vaulted. 
The fan vault had won royal favor. 


Cleveland State University 


Dictionary Down to 1540, London, 1954, 216. 
21 J, Harvey, “The Origin of the Perpendicular Style," in E. M. Jope, ed., 
Studies in Building History, London, 1961, 134-216. 


22 For example, Wells Presbytery, east window ca. 1335/38 and Gloucester 
Choir, 1337, or soon after; see Harvey, Studies in Building History, 138-39. 


Florence Cathedral: The Design Stage” 


Franklin K. B. Toker 


No list of the outstanding Gothic monuments of Europe could 
fail to include the Cathedral of Florence, yet its place in 
medieval architecture remains anomalous. Anomalous above 
all is its unprecedented design, which integrates a rib-vaulted 
basilica, a domed octagon, and a triconch of fifteen extruded 
chapels. What other building in Europe combines so many 
vocabularies (Early Christian, Byzantine, Romanesque, 
Gothic) and national traits (Italian, French, German) before 
the nineteenth century? Hardly less anomalous are the 
numerous construction scars still visible on the surface: vaults 
without buttresses and buttresses without vaults; fake windows 
inside and blocked windows outside; doors off-axis; violent 
jumps in scale; and a roof ridge that pokes out the west eye of 
the cupola drum (Figs. 1—3).! Parallel to the disjointed state of 
the physical fabric is the disarray of the archives, especially the 
loss of detailed building records from the ground-breaking in 
1295 until 1353.? A further complication in writing an 
architectural history of S. Maria del Fiore is the shadowy 
record of its founding architect, Arnolfo di Cambio. An 
undated plaque at the southwest corner of the Duomo names 
Arnolfo as the cathedral builder at the time the cornerstone 
was laid in 1296: a government document of 1300 confirms this 


* An outline of this study was presented in Florence at the Harvard 
University Center for Italian Renaissance Studies, May 30, 1974. 
Acknowledgment is gratefully extended to E. Gordon Morrill, Angiola 
Maria Romanini, Howard Saalman, Marvin Trachtenberg, Gert Kreyten- 
berg, and Peter Galdi for stimulating though not necessarily acquiescent 
discussions on this material; and to my draftsmen Vito Stanco, Fred 


Schmitt, Robert Skydell, and Sheldon Goettel. 


' An appended bibliography lists the most important studies on S. Maria del 
Fiore, particularly since 1964. Research up to 1950 was discussed in W. and 
E. Paatz, "S. Maria del Fiore," Die Kirchen von Florenz, lll, Frankfurt a/M, 
1952, 320—612; later research was evaluated in H. Saalman, "Santa Maria 
del Fiore: 1294-1418,” Art Bulletin, XLVI, 1964, 471—500. 


* G. Guasti, Santa Maria del Fiore: La costruzione della chiesa e del campanile, 
Florence, 1887, contains no internal documents from 1293 to 1353; all were 
gleaned from outside sources as a substitute for building-committee records 
now presumed lost. The documents after 1353 are, however, also less than 
complete. Guasti, Ixxv, noted that the minutes of 1358-1362 has been used 
by C. E von Rumohr for his Italienische Forschungen, Berlin and Stettin, 
1827, 1831 (repr. Frankfurt a/M, 1920), but that they were missing by 1850. 
The profusion of French, English, and Sienese building documents of the 
12th and 13th centuries that have been published by Mortet and 
Deschamps, Du Colombier, Salzmann and Milanesi indicates that much 
earlier documents would have existed for Florence Cathedral. 
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status.3 A third and final document connects Arnolfo to the 
cathedral works on the day of his death, March 8, but fails to 
specify the year: historians place it between 1301 and 1310, 
inclusive.* Such scanty documentation renders the “Arnolfo 
problem" three-fold: the length of his tenure as master-builder 
might have been anything between seventeen years (1293- 
1310) and five years (1296-1301); Arnolfo was a sculptor, and 
he is not documented as the architect of any other building 
save Florence Cathedral itself; and finally there is no 
documentary evidence of what his plan for the Duomo looked 
like, or how far he carried this plan into construction, or 
that he had actually devised a plan at all. Certainly the design 
stage of Florence Cathedral is a thin reed on which to pile a 
building history, yet Arnolfo must have produced an early 
design, for on April 1, 1300, the communal council of 
Florence declared itself well pleased with the "magnifico et 
visibili principio" of the Cathedral that Arnolfo had already 
manifested.5 This paper will attempt to reconstruct the nature 
of that "magnificent and visible beginning." 


I “Arnolfo’s Project": Claims and Evidence 

Archival research on Arnolfo's participation in planning and 
buildiag the Duomo is sharply limited by the scarcity of 
surviving documents. Only the three records of 1296, 1300, 
and 1301-1310, cited above, name Arnolfo personally. The 
minutes of communai council deliberations show only that the 
decade 1293-1303 was well-funded, and that by 1300 some 
unspecified work was taking place at the east end of the 
building site that required the partial demolition of the church 
of S. Michele Visdomini.® More informative than the 
documents are a fresco view of Florence of 1342, which shows a 
marble facade on the Duomo, and a careful drawing of the 


3 The plaque naming Arnolfo ("istud ab Arnulfo templum fuit edificatum") 
may date from 1368 (Guasti, Docs. 15, 201). Commune of Florence lifetime 
tax exemption, April 1, 1300: ". . . Quod idem magister Arnolphus est 
capudmagister laborerii et operis ecclesie Beate Reparte maioris ecclesie 
Florentine, et quod ipse est famosior magister et magis expertus in 
hedificationibus ecclesiarum aliquo alio qui in vicinis partibus cognoscatur, 
et quod per ipsius industriam experientiam et ingenium comune et populus 
Florentie ex magnifico et visibili principio dicti operis ecclesie iamdicte 
inchoacti per ipsum magistrum Arnolphum" . . . (Guasti, Doc. 24). 


* [bid.: Doc. 25, xxxvi-xxxix. The death day but not the year was recorded 
in the cathedral register. The next decease on that day was inscribed in 1311 
(modern style). Full discussion in G. Vasari, Le vite de’ piu eccellenti pittori 
scultori ed architettori, ed. C. Frey, 1, Munich, 1911, 559. 


5 See note 3 above. 


$ On the financing of the Duomo during its first two decades see Grote, 
38-42, and Guasti, Docs. 1-30. On the demolition of S. Michele 
Visdomini, ibid., Doc. 168, May 31, 1367, citing the original act of 
November 26, 1300, now lost. The context of the note of 1367 suggests that 
the complete demolition of S. Michele was envisaged in 1300, although 
only part of the church was destroyed at that moment. The location of S. 
Michele is uncertain. My placement of it in Figure 15 is based on R. Piattoli, 
Le carte della canonica della cattedrale di Firenze, Rome, 1938, Doc. 130, and a 
reference found by F. J. Carmody, “Florence: Project for a Map, 
1250-1296," Speculum, XIX, 1944, 46, suggesting that S. Michele stood by 
the superseded city wall in 1275. In all likelihood S. Michele Visdomini 
stood by the Visdomini gate in an analogous position to four other high 
medieval churches in Florence (G. Vanini, "La formazione della topografia 
urbana di Firenze medievale [Le origine]," thesis, University of Florence, 
1974, 149, 160). Consequently :t stood approximately at the present crossing 
of the Duomo. 
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same incrustation by Bernardino Poccetti in 1587, the year of 
its demolition (Figs. 4, 5).7 Most recent studies attribute this 
marble facade to Arnolfo on the basis of a comparison of its 
sculptural decoration (now in part in the Cathedral museum) 
and its portal aediculae with Arnolfo's two signed ciboria in 
Rome.? Stylistic attribution is much less helpful in searching 
out Arnolfo's contribution to the plan of the Duomo because 
the existing plan was adopted only in 1368 and the walls of the 
crossing and triconch were not erected until late in the 
fourteenth century.? Whether the plan adopted in 1368 
replicated an original Arnolfo design is hazardous to guess, 
because all of the comparative buildings that scholars have 
advanced (S. Croce, the Badia of Florence, and others) are 
merely attributed rather than documented to Arnolfo. There 
are, nevertheless, numerous claims for Arnolfo's authorship of 
a supposed "original design" of the Duomo. 

The oldest, most expansive, and most persistent of the 
claims on behalf of Arnolfo is that contained in Vasari's Vite of 
1568, which specified that Arnolfo designed the Duomo, that 
he left behind a wood model which Simone Martini depicted 
in the chapter house of S. Maria Novella, and that Arnolfo 
actually built the Duomo, up to the vaulting of the three apses 
and the drum of the cupola, which alone was left for 
completion a century later by Brunelleschi.!? Hindsight and 
nineteenth-century research permit us to demolish these 
claims with ease. The S. Maria Novella fresco (Fig. 6) was 
painted not in the early trecento by Simone Martini,but in 
1366-68 by Andrea Bonaiuti. It could not literally represent a 
model by Arnolfo because its articulation is in the stylish 
mid-century idiom of Francesco Talenti and Andrea Orcagna, 
although the ring of gabled chapels around the triconch does 
hark back to the much earlier design of the apse of S. Croce, 


7 A late trecento or early quattrocento view of the Duomo façade in a fresco 
of the school of Giovanni del Biondo, formerly in the cloister of S. Croce 
(Morozzi- Toker, 85 and fig. 68), represents essentially the same façade with 
arbitrary transformations and possibly the Four Evangelist statues 
commissioned in 1408-09 


8 The older literature on the fagade is summarized in Metz, 1938; L. 
Becherucci, "Una lettura arnolfiana," Studi in onore de Valerio Mariani, 
Naples, 1971, 67-80, attributes the façade in the Poccetti drawing to 
Arnolfo, as do Romanini, Trachtenberg, and Kreytenberg. White, 321, 
speaks of this façade as “a jumble of incoherent detail” decidedly not by 
Arnolfo. M. Weinberger similarly denies this fagade to Arnolfo in "The 
First Facade of the Cathedral of Florence," Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, IV, 1940, 76, n. 3. Weinberger was the first to notice the 
eagles of the Calimala guild over both side doors in Poccetti's rendering, but 
he misidentified them with the wool guild. Hitherto unnoticed is the 
elongated six-pointed star of the Giudici e Notai, higher up over the north 
door. Since these were two of the seven major guilds that rotated 
administration of the Duomo until the wool guild took exclusive control in 
1331, I believe that the facade must antedate that year. This would buttress 
the already substantial case for Arnolfo or his followers. 


? Saalman, "Santa Maria del Fiore," 491-92. 
10 G. Vasari, Le vite, ed. G. Milanesi, !, Florence, 1878, 291-92: “E perchè 


lasciò non pure fondata Santa Maria del Fiore, ma voltate, con sua molta 
gloria, le tre principali tribune di quella, che sono sotto la cupola. . . .ed il 
ritratto della chiesa di Santa Maria del Fiore, cioè del di fuori, con la 
cupola, si vede di mano di Simon Sanese nel Capitolo di Santa Maria 
Novella, ricavato dal proprio di legname che fece Arnolfo.” 
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4 Fresco view of Florence, 1342. Florence, Bigallo (photo: 5 Bernardino Poccetti, view of the Cathedral fagade in 1587 (photo: 
U. Falughi) Opera del Duomo) 
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6 Andrea Bonaiuti, The Church Militant and Triumphant, 1366-68. 
chapter house (photo: Brogi) 





Florence, S. Maria Novella, 


ca. 1295 (Fig. 8). Seizing on this anachronism, a majority of 
modern scholars (Boito, Guasti, Salvini, Sanpaolesi, Paatz, 
Frankl, Gioseffi, White, Romanini) have accepted Arnolfo as 
the main generator of the Duomo plan, although they believe 
it to have been very much enlarged and modified around 1368 
(Figs. 7, 9, 10).!! A smaller group of scholars (Metz, Kiesow, 
Trachtenberg, Kreytenberg) have attributed to Arnolfo a very 
different project: a wooden roofed church with a transept, akin 
to S. Croce (Fig. 11).!? Werner Gross and Howard Saalman 
advanced the narrowest claim for Arnolfo as designer of the 
facade only, and warned against attributing any other part of 
the plan to Arnolfo without further documentation. '? 
Without such documentation, we cannot know whether the 
exceptional features of the definitive 1368 design were original 
or reiterations of a supposed Arnolfo plan.!4 Until both the 
1368 and Arnolfo plans are clarified, any attribution based on 
style alone is meaningless. 


II. Excavation Below the Cathedral 

A mass of new information on the design stage of S. Maria del 
Fiore has now emerged from the archaeological campaign of 
1965-1974, which excavated two and a half bays of the 
Duomo, plus the piazza to its west.!5 The object of the 
excavation was the sixth-century church of S. Reparata, which 
stood for seventy years while the Duomo was built about it 
(Figs. 12-14). S. Reparata was sixteen meters narrower than 
the Duomo, but it had two Romanesque side chapels: the 
south chapel wall was exactly coterminous with the Duomo 
wall, whereas the north chapel was partly sliced off by it. The 
old church had extended some fourteen meters west of the 
Duomo fagade toward the Baptistery, with which it was 
parallel and axially aligned (Fig. 15).!9 Curiously, the Duomo 
which replaced S. Reparata is neither parallel nor axial with 
the Baptistery.!? The first objective of site design was to open 


!! On the historiography of the Duomo, see Romanini, Arnolfo, nn. 121, 
122, pp. 133, 134. 


'? Metz, 140; Kiesow, 20; Trachtenberg, 1963, 42-43; Kreytenberg, 53, 
13-4. 


13 W. Gross, Die abendlündische Architektur um 1300, Stuttgart, 1948, 308, 
n. 92; Saalman, 473. 


'* On the tortuous and largely anonymous evolution of the 1368 plan, see 


Saalman, 483-491. 


!5 The excavation was initiated by Soprintendente ai Monumenti Guido 
Morozzi and concluded by his successor, Nello Bemporad. My position as 
archeological director from 1969 to 1974 was supported by the Committee to 
Rescue Italian Art (CRIA), to which I express my deep gratitude. F. Toker, 
"Excavations Below the Cathedral of Florence, 1965-1975," Gesta, XIV, 
1975, 17-36, summarized details of the site from Roman times to the 13th 
century. 


16 The relationship between the Baptistery and S. Reparata was discussed in 
F. Toker, "A Baptistery Below the Baptistery of Florence,” Art Bulletin, ivii, 
1976, 157-167. Figure 15 is based primarily on excavation and on deeds of 
1081 and 1088 in Piattoli, Le carte, Docs. 105, 130, and on documentary 
references in Carmody, Speculum, XIX; Vanini, "La formazione"; and F. 
Sznura, L'Espansione urbana di Firenze nel dugento, Florence, 1975, 54—64. 
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up the narrow piazza between S. Reparata and the Baptistery, 
in order to permit circulation to the north suburbs through the 
Via degli Spadai (today Via Martelli and Via Cavour), a route 
which was laid out in 1285. To the south, the Via Calzaiuoli 
led to the future site of the Palazzo Vecchio, which was under 
construction by 1298. It was thus necessary to cut away the 
porch, facade, and two bays of the nave of S. Reparata at the 
start of work, probably in 1293-94. Consequently the fagade 
of the Duomo had to be erected immediately to protect the old 
church (Fig. 16), a peculiarity of construction that Florence 
shares with a half-dozen other Gothic cathedrals, such as 
Amiens. Although the inhabitants of an entire city ward were 
forced out by the placement of the Duomo, the goodwill of 
only one small group would have been crucial to Arnolfo: the 
cathedral canons. The cloisters, private houses, and cells of 
the canons were packed alongside, behind, and on top of S. 
Reparata, even as they still perch today over the transept of 
Volterra Cathedral. Arnolfo seems to have appeased critics in 
this powerful body in two ways. First, he began building 
simultaneously at the façade and far to the east, where the 
church of S. Michele Visdomini stood, leaving the canonry 
behind and on both sides of the church untouched. Second, 
he aligned the new Duomo not with the axis of the nave of S. 
Reparata but with the deviant axis of the south chapel wall. 
and opened his first side door precisely above the old south 
chapel door. This was the key door of S. Reparata, for the 
canons had used it for centuries in their procession from the 
cloister to the main altar (Fig. 17).!5 The canonry problem in 
Florence was exactly analogous to conditions at Reims 
Cathedral, which resulted there in the precocious north transept 
door. '? The Duomoside door minimized disruption of the canons’ 
customs at a cost of an almost invisible distortion between the 
Duomo and the Baptistery. 

The substitution of one door for another is indicative of the 


!7 Kreytenberg, 69 and fig. 30, proposed that Arnolfo calculated the 
placement of the Duomo fagade by sighting two equal sides of an isosceles 
triangle from the two nearest diagonal faces of the Baptistery. This seems 
correct in principle, although the triangle is in fact distorted. 


'§ Demolition of the Florence canonica was not ordered until 1339, a 
half-century after construction began, and the canons were still resisting 
pressure to move in 1357 (Guasti, Docs. 56, 58, 71). A brief history of the 
canonry was sketched by R. Davidsohn, Forschungen zur ülteren Geschichte 
von Florenz, 1, Berlin, 1898, 149; the direct correspondence from the church 
to the cloister is documented in the late 12th-century "Ritus in Ecclesia 
Servandi," Florence, Biblioteca Riccardiana, MS 3005, fol. 49v. 
Throughout the I4th century the lay company of S. Reparata grouped in the 
cloister before walking to the high altar, following the old route of the 
canons despite the Duomo construction (plaque of 1310 opposite the 
campanile and ASF, Conv. Sopr. Z.I., 2176, No. 12, fol. 2, 1326). Even in 
1394 the first south Duomo door was still described as "porta che va nel 
Chiostro” (ibid., 2170, No. 4, fol. 76v). The bench that flanks the exterior 
south wall of S. Maria del Fiore from the campanile to the second door is, | 
believe, a relic of the cloister and marks its approximate position. 


'° R. Branner, “ The North Transept and the First West Facade of Reims 
Cathedral," Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, XXIV, 1961, 224—30 and 238, n. 7. 
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7 W. Paatz, 1937 reconstruction of the Arnolfo project for Florence 
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9 C. Boito, 1865 reconstruction of the Arnolfo project, 
superimposed on the final plan 














10 D. Gioseffi, 1963 reconstruction of the Arnolfo project (above), 
and a revision of the 1330's (below) 





11 G. Kreytenberg, 1974 reconstruction of the Arnolfo project 
(above), and a revision of the 1330's (below) 


meticulous preparation and speed of construction by which 
the new cathedral was laid out around the old. Being an 
ancient church, S. Reparata lay about a meter below the street 
level of central Florence. South of the church lay an 
eleventh-century cemetery about a meter above street level. 
The cemetery grade was chosen as the floor line of S. Maria 
del Fiore, which in effect elevated it on a pedestal one hundred 
and fifty years before Alberti made the practice fashionable. 
As huge trenches were dug for the Duomo foundation, the 
earth was carted inside S. Reparata and then covered with a 
herringbone brick pavement, which served as the temporary 
Duomo floor for seventy years. It still bears the gouges incised 
by scaffolding supports and by falling stones. The brick 
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(photo: Soprintendenza ai Monumenti) l6th-century floor, replacing a late trecento floor; (B) Brick 
pavement in use ca. 1302-1375; (C) Romanesque floor of S. 
Reparata; (D) Early Christian floor 
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15 Cathedral district in the 12th century (drawing author, redrawn E S.): (1) S. Giovanni Battista (standing); (2) Hospital ot S. Giovanni 
Evangelista, destroyed 1296 (reconstruction); (3) Carolingian city wall, superseded 1172, later destroyed (reconstruction); (4) S. Reparata, 
destroyed 1293-ca. 1375 (excavated); (5) S. Michele Visdomini, destroyed 1300 and 1368 (reconstruction); (6) S. Pier Celoro (standing); (7) 
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Benedetto (standing) 





17 Florence Cathedral, first south side door (“porta del campanile") 
during excavation, showing temporary pavement and steps in use ca. 
1302-1375 (photo: Soprintendenza ai Monumenti) 


16 Construction of S. Maria del Fiore around S. Reparata, mid-14th 
century: integration of the views of 1342 and 1587 with the 
archaeological evidence (drawing A. Bigazzi, revised E T., redrawn 


B 9. 


pavement was first laid inside S. Reparata, but later the south 
aisle wall and the west wall of the south chapel were 
demolished, and the floor was extended with only a minimal 
seam over the stumps of these walls (Fig. 18 and A on Fig. 19). 
The terminus ante quem ot this extension is 1302, the year in 
which the dated tombstone of Canon Iacopo Cavalcanti was 
cut into the preexisting floor.?? The herringbone floor was not 
laid in the corresponding zone north of S. Reparata, nor at any 
point east of the transept. Since the south aisle wall of S. 
Reparata was gone by 1302, but its piers and roof were 
documented as standing until 1358, one must surmise that the 
south Duomo wall had been erected from the fagade to the first 
south door by 1302, and that a shed roof extended from the 
Duomo wall to the surviving clerestory of the old church (Fig. 
16). Certainly the elaborate tomb slabs that lay between the 
two churches would not have been placed there without 
overhead protection. The north aisle wall was, on the 
contrary, not torn down until 1358: workers entered the 
construction site through breaches in the Duomo and S. 
Reparata walls (Fig. 19, point C), so that the north chapel was 
not disturbed by traffic. 

From these findings, one sees that the old church was 
operational although progressively decimated until about 1375. 
Worshippers would have entered it by the three doors in the 
new Duomo fagade or by the south wall door. The her- 
ringbone pavement acted as a ramp, which descended 0.90m 
from the Duomo fagade threshold to the S. Reparata transept 
so that the congregation could pass below the raised presbytery 
into the crypt.?! The fresco view of 1342, on which Figure 16 is 
based, proves to be accurate. The parts of the old church that 
then remained standing were the rest of the roof (after the 
facade and two bays were shorn off in ca.1293), the north aisle 
wall, the apses of the two side chapels, and the entire east end 
with its three apses and two square towers. By 1362 the piers, 


2° The date of this tombstone appears secure. It corresponds to a notice in 
the “Necrologio della Metropolitana" (ASF, MS 615, fol. 29v) and the 
tombstone is cut in the low frontal relief characteristic of the early trecento 
(ill. in P. Bargelliniet al., Santa Reparata, Florence, 1970, 65). The fourteen 
dated tombstones in Figure 19 were inserted between 1302 and 1363; 
however, the tomb to the left of point B postdates 1374, according to the 
twenty-three coins found inside, and the tombslab of Filippo Brunelleschi 
(point B) was inserted through a cut in a higher pavement in 1447. 


2! The presbytery of S. Reparata would have resembled that of S. Miniato 
near Florence or S. Zeno at Verona. Its destruction is not documented; 
however, it was standing in 1359 and gone by 1364 (ASF, Conv. Sopr., Z.I., 
2170, No. 12, fols. 12, 13). The entire church would have been usable on 
Sundays until scaffolding filled the nave. Several hundred men met in the 
"parlamento del popolo" at S. Reparata in 1343 (R. Davidsohn, Storia di 
Firenze, V, Florence, 1964, 108). 


?? Samples of the late trecento brick floor were preserved under the two 
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clerestory, roof, north aisle walls, and the towers had all been 
demolished, but the five apses and the chancel walls survived 
until ca. 1380, when the remnant was cut down and paved over 
with a new brick floor. This second floor is also gone today, 
replaced by the present marble pavement of the cin- 
quecento.?? [n the middle of the third bay was an open 
confessio, or sunken chapel, which exposed the semicircle of 


the old apse of S. Reparata until 1439 (Fig. 20).?? 


III. Early Work on the Fagade and Nave 

The rapidity with which old S. Reparata was cut away, filled 
up, bricked over, and then patched by new Duomo walls on 
both the west and the south suggests that work progressed 
faster during the lifetime of Arnolfo than anyone but Vasari 
has hitherto claimed. Archaeological evidence demonstrates 
that the façade and at least thirty-six meters of the Duomo 
south side wall were standing and in use (though much lower 
than their present height) by 1302. When Francesco Talenti 
erected pilasters in 1357 to support his rib vaults, he sank 
rubble masonry into pits hollowed out in the earth néxt to 
Arnolfo's foundation (Fig. 21). In excavating the whole of the 
first two bays and a substantial portion of the third and fourth 
bays, only one pre-Talenti pier (discussed below) and no 
pre- Talenti pilasters at all came to light. This finding confirms 
what some scholars had suspected: that Arnolfo did not intend 
the Duomo to be vaulted, for he neglected to bind pilasters 
into his foundation walls. We should think of Arnolfo's 
projected nave and aisles as wood-roofed, as in the Cathedral 
of Orvieto, or wood-roofed with transverse arches springing 
over the aisles from consoles high up on the wall, as in S. 
Croce. The excavation also confounds the theory of Gioseffi 
and Kreytenberg that the façade was thickened internally in 
the 1330's in order to sustain the thrust of a new system of 
vaulting. This supposition had its origin in data on the fagade 


wooden tabernacles of Bartolomeo Ammannati in the side aisles of the first 
bay. Preserved there too was a stone block one meter wide and three meters 
long (Fig. 19, right of point B; at extreme left in Fig. 18), which served as 
the base of a flight of steps about four and a half meters high which led to a 
small door in the Duomo wall and thence by a bridge to the Campanile 
(Trachtenberg, 1971, 69). 


23 The confessio exhibited the casket of the founder-bishop of Florence, 
Saint Zenobius. After the relic was transferred to Ghiberti's bronze casket, 
the apse was vaulted over by assistants of Brunelleschi, although it was 
thereafter accessible by a marble trapdoor. Documentation on the confessio 
is abundant: Guasti, Docs. 299, 333, 346; G. Poggi, Il Duomo di Firenze, 1, 
Berlin, 1909, Docs. 887, 891, 892, 895, 934, 941; idem, i! (unpublished 
proofs in the Kunsthistorisches Institut, Florence), Doc. 2093. Only the 
steps are arbitrarily restored in Figure 20. G. Richa, Notizie istoriche delle 
chiese fiorentine, VI, Florence, 1757, 132-34, identified steps that were no 
longer in place in 1965. 
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18 South aisle wall of S. Reparata visible below brick floor of ca. 1302 in the southwest corner of Cathedral (photo: 
Soprintendenza ai Monumenti) 
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19 Remains of S. Reparata within S. Maria del Fiore in the mid-trecento (drawing author, 
redrawn F S.) 
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20 Apse of S. Reparata transformed into a confessio below the 


Cathedral floor, ca. 1375-1439 (drawing E G. Morrill) 
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22 Interior facade with exposed foundation layer "C" (photo: 
Soprintendenza ai Monumenti) 
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21 Southwest corner pilaster inserted ca. 1357 against Arnolfian 
foundation (photo: Soprintendenza ai Monumenti) 


supplied a century ago by the architect of the new facade, 
Emilio de Fabris.24 Excavation of the inside facade foundation 
indicated the presence of three separate foundation layers 
(Figs. 22-24). The basic layer is the outermost (wall A on Fig. 
23), which was built to support the Duomo fagade wall and its 
marble incrustation on its three-meter base (by comparison, 
the side walls are 1.10m thick and their bases about 1.30m). 
East of wall A on Figure 23 is wall B, only 0.30m, or one stone 
thick, which does not begin many meters underground in the 
manner of A, but starts only at the level of the old floor of S. 
Reparata. This wall hangs like a modern curtain wall on A, 
and is too shallow and thin to be of structural value. Its 
function, I believe, was infill, to insure that the side walls of S. 
Reparata adhered without any gaps to the new Duomo fagade. 
The retrofacade of the Duomo that one sees today does not 
rest on either walls A or B but on C, the innermost layer. This 
is not a true foundation but only a base of 1.40m maximum 


24 Emilio de Fabris directed soundings in the fagade foundation in 1871, 
before erecting the modern layer of incrustation. His Rapporto alla 
duputazione . . . del Duomo, Florence, 1871, was integrally reproduced ir 
C. J. Cavalluci, S. Maria del Fiore, Florence, 1881, Appendix 1, 1-15. De 
Fabris spoke confusedly of an inner foundation that projected 1.40m to the 
east of the retrofagade wall; a middle layer that he did not measure; and ar 
outer foundation that projected 2.28m to the west of the outside facade wall 
(which in 1871 stopped at the first jamb of the center door: see state C or 
Fig. 24). De Fabris interpreted the inner layer as Arnolfo's façade; he 
believed that the middle "ringrosso" layer was added for structural stability 
and that the outer layer was a later base for the marble veneer. The roya 
inspector of excavations and monuments, Emilio Marcucci, challengec 
these interpretations in a counter-report which identified the inner layer as 
the old façade of S. Reparata, the middle and outer layers as Arnolhan (B. 
Gallina et al., “Emilio Marcucci,'Dilettante in Architettura," " Antichità 
viva, XII, 1973, 43-44). Gottfried Kiesow, 16, linked the De Fabris statement 
of a thickened facade to his own observation that the first side-wall window 
is axially balanced on the outside but 0.90m too close to the inside facade. 
Gioseffi, 129, and Kreytenberg, 50, n. 230, interpreted the façade 
thickening as a consequence of a complicated new post-Arnolfian scheme of 
vaulting, probably of the 1330's (Figs. 10,11). Saalman, 498, nn. 107, 108, 
rejected the notion of a thickened façade. 
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24 Cathedral fagade (drawing author, redrawn F. S.) (A) As 
projected ca. 1293; (B) As executed ca. 1300; (C) After incrustation 
removed, 1587; (D) After incrustation replaced, 1871-1887 


width, resting on six arches (Figs. 22, 23). These arches were 
constructed quickly and cheaply, by using the earth that had 
already been piled up inside S. Reparata as centering. In 
consequence, one might regard the erection of wall C as an 
afterthought, to support the enframement around the central 
door, to embellish the middle of the retrofagade with cut stone 
(the sides were only stuccoed), and to add the blind arcade 
which is so decisive to the design. This thickening also had 
the unfortunate result of jamming the side windows 0.90m too 
close to the west wall, as Kiesow has pointed out. The motive 
for thickening the wall was consequently not structural but 
decorative, and its date would not be in the 1330's, as Gioseffi 
and Kreytenberg suggested, but a generation earlier. This is 
persuasively argued by the stylistic rapport of the mosaics over 
the central door with the 1296 apse mosaic of S. Miniato: by 
the early trecento profile of the capitals in the arcade: and by a 
terminus ante quem of the year 1321 for a tomb embedded in the 


25 The tomb of Bishop degli Orsi was fixed to the retrofagade by Tino da 
Camaino before July 1321 between the north and central door: the 
inscription cut into the wall below it dates no later than 1322 or 1323 when 
Tino permanently left Florence (W. R. Valentiner, Tino di Camaino, Paris, 
1935, 62-74). The tomb was removed soon after but not the inscription, 
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retrofagade itself (Fig. 22).?5 Dating the blind gallery early in 
the trecento affords another clue to the original design for the 
Duomo. One notes that Talenti's façade pilasters overlap the 
blind gallery by about 0.75m. Hence the project for the 
original nave would have been 1.50 to 2m wider than the nave 
today (19.83m on center), in a ratio to the aisle width of 
greater than 2:1. 


IV. The Original Design of the Octagonal Crossing 

The official S. Reparata excavation stopped in the third 
Duomo bay, but in 1973-74 I took advantage of floor repairs in 
the fourth south aisle bay and at the crossing to conduct a 
separate investigation. Excavation in the aisle at point B on 
Figure 12 revealed the remains of several thin walls of finished 
masonry belonging to pre-Duomo buildings, a late trecento 
brick tomb (datable by pottery inside) which was inserted 
during cathedral construction, and an octagonal base of rough 
foundation masonry (Fig. 25). The base lay directly under the 
Duomo floor: its diameter is 4. 90m; each side measures 2.05m, 
and its east-west axis lies about O. 70m south of the axis of 
Duomo piers. Directly south of this base the foundation of the 
Duomo protruded 1.16m, or two braccia (1 braccia = 
0.5836m), from the wall plane (Fig.26). This thickened wall 
aligns with the 1.16m-projection of the aisle wall 10m farther 
east. Another group of walls was unearthed at point C on 
Figure 12 during renovations to the high altar in February 
1973. The main structure was a cement-covered wall of 
hammer-dressed stone 2.05m thick, 17.38m long inside its 
inner corners, and about 20m long to its obscured outer 


which Valentiner and Paatz, 1952, 396, n. 239, accepted as original. 
Kreytenberg, 89, n. 256, proposed the very problematic hypothesis that the 
blocks which bear the inscription were transferred from another place. On 
the style and derivation of the blind gallery see Paatz, 1952, 355, 369, 495, 
n. 240, and Paatz, 1937, 87, 98, 145; Romanini, 128. 
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25 Octagonal base in fourth side aisle bay (zone B in Fig. 12) (photo: 26 Projecting wall foundation in fourth south aisle bay (photo: 
Soprintendenza ai Monumenti) Soprintendenza ai Monumenti) 
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27 Foundation wall in the cathedral crossing, from the south (photo: 


28 Northwest inside corner of excavated walls at crossing, from the 
Soprintendenza ai Monumenti) 


south (photo: Soprintendenza ai Monumenti) 
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corners, which angled at 135 degrees northwest and southwest 
(Figs. 27-30). Both inner corners were plugged with similar 
foundation masonry which had been added at a second stage. 
This wall is fractionally less than a perpendicular to the 
Duomo axis, which bisects it. One much thinner wall 
intercepted the large mass from the west, and cut-stone steps 
impacted against it from the northeast. Although separated by 
over thirty-five meters, the north-south wall at C and the 
octagonal base and exposed foundation at B correspond in 
orientation, axis, level, and masonry type. It was clear from 
their position that all three elements were constructed as part 
of the Duomo foundations in accordance with some outmoded 
plan. Completing these elements on paper yields an octagon 
formed by the east, northeast, and southeast walls found under 
the crossing, the north and south walls that exist in the 
Duomo today at the entrance to the crossing, and two 
octagonal bases on the west that would have held crossing 
piers.?° In three respects this octagon would have differed from 
the present octagonal crossing: its center would have been 
about twenty-two meters west of the cupola center today; its 
cupola would have fit within the aisle walls and not ten braccia 
beyond; and, although its angles would have been equal, the 
projected cupola would have been “stretched” in Romanesque 
fashion (as in Romainmótier, Speyer, Pisa, the Duomo Nuovo 
plan in Siena, etc.) with two long sides across the nave and six 
equal short sides. This stretching, apart from being a common 
form in the thirteenth century, would have reduced the cupola 
diameter for safety and would have joined the cupola to the 
nave more elegantly, without the need for the misshapen 
crossing piers there today. 7 

The hypothesis that these are the remains of octagonal 
foundations for an aborted cupola could not and should not 


?* Two counter-reconstructions of these walls have been suggested: Ugo 
Procacci saw them as parts of a medieval defense tower (Vanini, 105, n. 1), 
whereas other observers at the site suggested a connection with the 
destroyed church of S. Michele Visdomini. Considerations of axis, level, 
size, and shape of these walls rule out associations with either building. 
Since the structure terminated on the west with piers rather than a 
continuous wall, it could not have been freestanding. The walls were fully 
recorded in photographs and in a detailed plan by E. Gordon Morrill 
(reproduced as Fig. 30), but discussion of them was foreclosed after only five 
days when they were ordered reburied. 


27 The north-south diameter of the cupola would have been 36.60m, 
identical to the present narrowed nave and aisle width before the crossing. 
The east-west diameter would have been approximately 31.10m, depending 
on how the foundations were utilized to support rising masonry. On this 
form of stretched octagon in Romanesque architecture, see R. Chappuis, 
"Utilisation du tracé ovale dans l'architecture des églises romanes," Bulletin 
monumental, CXXXIV, 1976, 7-36. The expressive potential of the stretched 
octagon was exploited in post-medieval buildings also: it was the 
fundamental motif of Louis Kahn's projected Mikveh Israel synagogue in 


Philadelphia, 1961—1970. 


28 The documented capomaestri of the Duomo before Talenti are Arnolfo di 
Cambio (1293, 1296, or 1300 to before 1311); Fino Tosi, Zenobio di Falco, 
and Vanni Cione in 1332 (R. Davidsohn, Forshungen zur älteren Geschichte 
von Florenz, IV, Berlin, 1908, 460); the painter Giotto in 1334-37(Guasti, 
Docs. 44, 50), and the sculptor Andrea Pisano in 1340 (Guasti, Doc. 57). 


29 Guasti, Doc. 70, p. 81, May 29, 1355; Doc. 72, pp. 94-95, June 19, 1357; 
Doc. 141, July 13, 1366; and Doc. 212, November 28, 1368. 


convince us without documentary evidence. Fortunately such 
documents exist from the tenure of the seventh recorded 
capomaestro, Francesco Talenti (1351—1368).28 Talenti's main 
task after the completion of the campanile in 1357 was to 
harmonize preexisting construction at the east and west ends 
of the church. At the west were the facade and at least half the 
present length of the side walls. To the east lay unspecified 
walls for which no original construction records exist but of 
which we have four descriptions: "the chapels in the rear" 
(1355); the "part of the chapels below where the cupola must 
come" (1357); "the large chapel" to the east (1366); and “near 
the cupola" (1368).?? Whatever stood at the east end was 
considerable enough to force Talenti into the acrobatic 
vaulting compromise which is still evident in the discord 
between the interior and exterior.?? The decision to link the 
two parts was made on June 19, 1357. Breaking completely 
with the bay lengths indicated even today on the exterior side 
walls, the Opera proposed to erect three virtually square bays 
34 braccia long for a total nave length of 102 braccia, or 
59.53m. Digging for the first pilaster base began the same 
evening, but not before the dimensions of the existing Duomo 
walls had been recorded: “They measured the church all 
together this day. It was: long 164 braccia exactly to [variant 
manuscript: from] the chapels. Wide 66 % braccia net in the 
front part. In the part of the chapels below where the cupola 
must come, wide exactly from the chapels 62 braccia.”3! The 
first two bays of the Duomo were vaulted accorcing to this plan 
between 1357 and 1366. In July 1366, as Talenti was on the 
point of erecting the third, oversize, set of piers, which would 
have supported the west side of the cupola, he was stopped by 
a special advisory committee of goldsmiths, which proposed to 
lengthen the nave 19.84m by building an additional fourth 


30 There is no agreement on what stood at the east end. Gioseffi, 129, 
argued for rising masonry, whereas Saalman, 499, proposed that walls were 
only projected to rise there, but were not yet built. There is an ambiguous 
document of work at the east end of the site in 1334. Davidsohn, 
Forschungen, IV, 460, and Piattoli, Le carte, Doc. 105, cited a 12th-century 
parchment copy in the chapter archives of S. Maria del Fiore (presently in 
cartella 44) of a lost deed of 1081 to land now covered by the Duomo. On the 
back of the parchment roll is a note of September 15, 1334 that "super qua 
terra[ . . . ] altare maius [superscript in same hand and irk: sancte marie del 
fiore] et chorus noue ecclesie siue canonicae predictae hedif. . . ." 
Davidsohn and Piattoli completed the last five letters to read "hedificati 
sunt" and interpreted the document to mean that the choir of the Duomo 
had been built by 1334. Saalman, 473-74, n. 12, accepted the same reading 
but not the interpretation. My own reading of the letters "hedif. . . ” in the 
original indicates hedificantur (are being built), or, less probably, 
hedificabuntur (will be built). In this case the note of 1334 means only that 
the chorus—which might denote no more than choir stalls—had been 
marked out on a plan or on the ground but not necessarily constructed by 
that year. 


?! Guasti, Doc. 70, p. 95: “Misurarono tutti insieme questo di la chiesa. 
Fue: Lungha br. clxiij netta dentro alle [variant manuscript: da le] chapelle. 
Largha br. Ixvj 7/8 netta nella parte dinanzi. Nella parte delle chappelle 
sotto ove dee venire la chupola, largha netto delle chappelle br. sesantadue.” 
The word “misurarono” has caused controversy. C. Boito, “Il duomo di 
Firenze e Francesco Talenti," Architettura del Medio Eve in Italia, Milan, 
1880, 187, and Guasti, lix, affirmed that the preexisting masonry was 
literally measured. Saalman, 477-480, and White, 320, asserted that the 


dimensions were given on that day rather than taken from existing walls. 




















30 Planof excavations at the crossing: dotted lines mark completion 
of ascertained foundations (drawing F G. Morrill and E T., redrawn 


V. S.) 


?? Guasti, Doc. 141: "Che non si debba seguire piü la chiesa cominciata, ma 
quivi si sopraseggha, e chomincisi allavorare di dietro alla chapella maggiore 
... E che inanzi che la croce cominci, si facciano quatro valichi, e 
ponghasi la croce. . . ." There is no stated reason why the Duomo was 
lengthened at this time, bur a comparison with the length of Siena 
Cathedral is illuminating. When S. Maria del Fiore was projected in 1293, 
the length of Siena Cathedral was about 89m. The minimum length of 
Florence Cathedral in 1357 was 95.71m. But in 1339 the Sienese Duomo 
Nuovo was designed about 116m long. The Florence plan ot 1366 would have 
restored its cathedral to eminence, about 154m long. 


33 On the deliberations of 1366-67, Guasti, Docs. 150, 170, 178, 190, 193; 
Saalman, 483-491. Saalman, 493-94, discussed in detail the independent 
citation of a project of similar nature in the chronicle of Marchionne di 
Coppo Stefani. 
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bay.?? In August 1367 the projected width of the cupola was 
increased from 62 to 72 braccia.33 This plan, ratified in 1368, 
became the basis for work to the top of the drum until 1420. 
The “cupola” measurements of 1357 may be verified by the 
wall fragments unearthed in 1973-74. The 1357 memo gave 
the cupola width as 62 braccia (36.18m). The north-south 
width of the excavated foundation is 36.60m, equal to the 
present width of the nave and aisles just before the crossing. 
This discrepancy of 0.42m or 6/8 braccia is unexceptional in 
the light of a half-braccia error between the measurement of 
the interior width in 1357 and 1974 (39.03m recorded in 1357; 
actual dimension 39.30m). There is a greater disparity of 9 
braccia or 4m between the 1357 note, “long 164 braccia to the 
chapels” (or “from the chapels” in Guasti’s variant), and the 
position of the north-south wall 99.85m or ca. 173 braccia from 
the retrofaçade. This discrepancy is inelegant but not 
disqualifying. Apart from an insignificant lapse of the scribe 
(clxiiij instead of clxxiij), similar to others that Guasti 
recorded, one may regard this as a five percent error caused by 
taking measurements in several steps around the bulk of S. 
Reparata and the canonry. One thinks of the relief that Abbot 
Suger experienced when the east and west ends of St.-Denis 
aligned properly, but dozens of other medieval cathedrals do 
not align. The possibility exists also that the chapels alluded 
to stood not outside to the east of the cupola line but 9 braccia 
inside to the west, as in SS. Annunziata. Should Guasti's 
variant reading "from the chapels" be correct, the measure- 
ment may be understood as beginning 9 braccia inside the 
retrofagade, where two chapels stood from the mid-trecento 


until 1905. 


V. Reconstruction and Dating 

It is possible to reconstruct and then to date the new 
octagon fragments beyond their schematic description in the 
Opera records of 1357. It has not been and may never be 
possible to excavate the entire crossing of S. Maria del Fiore to 
ascertain the complete form of the aborted project for the east 
end. It is unknown whether this project ever matured beyond 
the foundation stage, and the cement covering of the main 
wall suggests that the structure lay exposed a long while. The 
limited extent of excavation could not confirm that the 
octagon led into a triconch, such as one sees in the Bonaiuti 
fresco, but neither was anything found that in any way 
contradicted this hypothesis, particularly if the massive 
supports "plugged" as an afterthought into the southeast and 
northeast corners were intended as stabilizers and as sacris- 
ties.?^ Between 1328 and 1334, Taddeo Gaddi twice portrayed 


a domed and buttressed triconch in the Baroncelli Chapel of 


34 The triconch hypothesis may at first seem incompatible with the fact 
that the east façade of the octagon is marked by a solid foundation wall 
rather than by two corner piers with an opening between them. E.-E 
Viollet-le-Duc, "Fondation," Dictionnaire raisonné de l'architecture. française 
du XI° au XVI* siecle, V, Paris, 1861, 525, observed, on the contrary, that 
medieval builders frequently placed hidden foundations to stabilize points of 
stress. The outer aisle piers of Milan Cathedral are joined below ground by a 
massive continuous stylobate, although the inner aisle piers are not (A. M. 
Romanini, L'Architettura gotica in Lombardia, Milan, 1964, pl. 166A). At S. 
Maria del Fiore a four-meter-thick foundation lies hidden between the 
Duomo and the Campanile (De Fabris report in Cavallucci, 11). 
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31 Taddeo Gaddi, detail from The Meeting at the Golden Gate. 
Florence, S. Croce, Baroncelli Chapel, ca. 1328-34 (photo: 
Soprintendenza alle Gallerie, Florence) 
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33 Plan and section of S. Gottardo, Milan, 1336, in part restored, 
after Romanini, “Nuove tracce per il rapporto Giotto-Arnolfo" 


35 These frescoes are now free of all later restoration (the old state shown in 
White, pl. 120). See the detailed study by J. Gardner, “The Decoration of 
the Baroncelli Chapel in Santa Croce," Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, XXXIV, 
1971, 105-05, 110. The first of these views was pointed out in Trachtenberg, 
1963, 50. The depictions are regarded as unrealistic by Kreytenberg, 81, n. 
127, but they convey the lines of a domed triconch earlier than any other 
trecento painting, and do not derive from the fantastic domed churches 
painted by Duccio, Giotto, or the Lorenzetti. Filippo Villani wrote in De 
Origine Civitatis Florentiae et Eiusdem Famosis Civibus, ca. 1381-1400: 
"Taddeo, again, painted buildings with such art that he seemed to be 
another Dinocratres or that Vitruvius who wrote ‘The Art of Architec- 
ture’ "(J. Larner, Culture and Society in Italy, 1290-1420, New York, 1971, 
379). 


36 See Romanini, Arnolfo, 121, and fig. XVII. 
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32 Taddeo Gaddi, detail from The Annunciation and Visitation. 
Florence, S. Croce, Baroncelli Chapel (photo: Soprintendenza alle 


Gallerie) 
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S. Croce, which leaves no doubt that such a form was known 
to the Florentines well before the 1360's (Figs. 31, 32).55 
There are also non-triconch designs that might have 
completed the octagonal foundation. The simplest, but least 
dramatic, would have incorporated the cupola in a square east 
end, as in the thirteenth-century cloister vault of S. Maria 
Maggiore at Lanciano, in the Abruzzi.*® Alternatively the 
church may have terminated in an octagon without radiating 
chapels or apses, as in the ducal chapel of S. Gottardo (1336) 
at Milan (Fig. 33).?" 

The position of the newly unearthed southwest crossing pier 
is the key to the reconstruction of the intended nave. The axis 
of this pier lies about 0. 70m south of the axis of the present 
Duomo piers, which indicates that the proposed nave width 
was about 21.25m. This is the same approximate width implied 
by the blind gallery on the retrofagade. A conjectural 
restoration would suppose a basilical, unvaulted church with 
the nave divided into bays by octagonal stone piers and 
perhaps also marked by transverse arches over the side aisles 
(Fig. 34). Since the pier lies 66.80m from the retrofagade, one 
may calculate a nave length of five bays with an average but 
not identical width of 13.36m.?8 Such a bay size corresponds, 


37 Romanini, "Rapporto Giotto-Arnolfo," proposed that the plan of S. 
Gottardo reflected Giotto's transmission of Arnolfo's intentions for S. Maria 
del Fiore. Apart from a vast difference in scale, S. Gottardo aad the octagon 
foundations are distinguished by the presence of corner buttresses in the 
former but not the latter. Corner buttresses would be unnecessary on an 
enclosed, self-supporting structure, however, and should they have been 
intended for visual emphasis at the Duomo they would not have been 
required in the foundation level. 


38 The reconstruction of bay lengths for a Florentine church of the trecento 
is necessarily hazardous and approximate. The first, second, and fourth bay 
divisions of the Duomo exterior side walls today are each dissimilar, anc the 
layout of bays at S. Maria Novella is notoriously erratic. Rather than five 
nearly equal bays, the Duomo may have been planned with a short entry bay 
and four double bays (S. Stefano at Empoli was built on this rhythm in 
1367). The reconstruction in Figure 34 is frankly influenced by S. Croce, 
which is just 0.80m narrower than the Duomo (38.50m and 39.30m),and 
has an average bay size just over 13m. The vaulted single aisle bays indicated 
by Kreytenberg (Fig. 11) seem improbably cramped for a metropolitan 
church of this size, nor are there any internal pilaster supports for vaulted 


aisles. 


34 Reconstructed project of Arnolfo di Cambio: reflected ceiling 
plan of the nave and cupola, superimposed on the existing Duomo 
plan (see Fig. 3; author, redrawn by S.G.) 


moteover, to two of the exterior bays on the side walls (average 
width on center 6.50 to 7m). Two exterior units would then 
correspond to one great unit of the clerestory and roofline 
above, in strict analogy with the east fagade of the Badia 
(1285) and the transept of S. Croce (1295).?? 

This reconstruction of the original design for Florence 
Cathedral contains many elements that point to an origin in 
the early trecento, and more specifically to Arnolfo di 
Cambio. The octagonal pier was popular in Florence between 
1250 and 1300 (Bargello court and great hall, excluding 
vaulting; S. Croce; Camera dell'Arme in the Palazzo Vecchio; 
Ch:ostro dei Morti at S. Maria Novella). After 1300, 
octagonal piers fell out of favor and they returned after 
mid-century only as secondary supports (Chiostro Verde and 
refectory at S. Maria Novella; loggia of the Ospedale di S. 
Ma-teo).^? The date of the octagonal pier base discovered 
below the south aisle would seemingly correspond to the 
placement of the first side door (pre-1302) and the blind 
gallery of the retrofagade (in place by 1321, probably much 
earlier). The combination of a wood-roofed nave and a vaulted 
eas. end was highly characteristic of central Italy ca. 
1252-1300 in mendicant-order churches and in such cathe- 
drals as Orvieto. Florentine churches of the later trecento had 
either a wooden roof or vaulting, but not both. 4 Duomo with 
both a wooden roof and a cupola would have united the ascetic 
tradition of the mendicant orders—and of the many "ancient" 
churches of Florence, such as SS. Apostoli—with the more 
dynamic Gothic taste for a culminating altar space. That the 


39 At least one roof gable was actually constructed at the Duomo, as several 
documents and two quattrocento paintings testify (Saalman, 500, n. 111). 
Hitherto unnoticed is a side gable in the S. Croce fresco portrait of the 
Duomo (see note 7 above). One gable over each two bay fields would signify 
more accurately the internal support system, and also add much greater 
dignity to the design than the single-gable system in the reconstruction by 
Paatz (Fig. 7). 


*9 H. Klotz, Die Frühwerke Brunelleschis und die mittelalterliche Tradition, 
Berlin, 1970, 15, 16; Paatz, Werden, TI. 


41 See the very stimulating discussion of the meaning of the centralized 
crossing of Siena Cathedral in Middeldorf-Kosegarten, 78—80. 


42 On February 27, 1375 the Opera paid Bruno Dini "pro destructione 
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35 Reconstructed project of June 19, 1357: reflected ceiling plan of 
the nave and cupola, superimposed on the existing Duomo plan 


(author, redrawn by S.G.) 


altar space should be centralized in a church dedicated to the 
Virgin was all the more appropriate. ^! 

The foundations of the octagon which are here attributed to 
Arnolfo were evidently abandoned for lack of subsidies as 
Florence made war and not buildings during the 1320's and 
thirties. When construction resumed, it was primarily on the 


' Campanile until 1357. We can imagine that the concept of a 


domed crossing had lost none of its appeal in the 1350's, but 
the particulars of Arnolfo's solution were unsatisfactory. 
Octagonal piers, wooden roofs, and small-scale wall articula- 
tion were now out of style for a cathedral. The three giant bavs 
in the 1357 project modernized all that without destroying any 
existing masonry. The three new bays could be linked to the 
five foundation walls of the octagon by abandoning Arnolfo's 
crossing piers and redesigning the "stretched" octagon with 
eight equal sides. The west face of the octagon would then 
have shifted out about four meters to be carried by Talenti's 
new crossing piers. The nave that was projected in 1357 was 
thus essentially the nave one sees today, only shorter by one 
bay (Fig. 35). For nine years the Arnolfian foundations were 
retained, but the longer nave and wider cupola envisaged in 
the new project of 1366 ended their potential usefulness at 
last. *? 


To summarize: the documents record that Arnolfo founded 
the Duomo and supervised construction of its cheapest and 
fastest phase for five to seventeen years.^? In architectural 
style, che-octagonal pier base, the fagade, the retrofagade, the 


brachiorum 115 veteris muri ecclesie Sancte Reparate" (Guasti, Doc. 237). 
Davidsohn, Storia,1, 1100, translated this as the destruction of 115 braccia 
"of the walls of old S. Reparata," which is untenable in the Latin context. 
Kreytenberg, 47, translated the document correctly as 115 braccia “of cid 
walls of S. Reparata," which could mean the predecessor church or the 
Duomo itself (popularly called S. Reparata). In the latter case, the reference 
might be to the old octagon walls, though 115 cubic braccia is not a very 
large mass. 


43 See an excellent discussion by R. Branner on the interpretation of 
Gothic building chronology from financial records, "Historical Aspects of 
the Reconstruction of Reims Cathedral, 1210-1241,” Speculum, XXXVI, 
1961, 24. 
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wooden roof, and the 2:1 rhythm of the inside and outside 
units testify to an origin in the early trecento. Ascribing these 
scattered parts of the fabric to Arnolfo integrates and 
explicates such isolated phenomena as the thickening of the 
facade, the placement of the side doors, the structural system, 
and the bay divisions throughout the nave length. Questions 
that are left open are the authorship of the side-wall 
decoration, the reason for the differing widths of the first, 
second, and fourth exterior bays, the extent of rising masonry 
(as opposed to foundations) at the east end built under 
Arnolfo and his successors, and the presence or absence of the 
triconch in the Arnolfian scheme. A triconch plan is made 
more plausible by the discovery of early trecento cupola 
foundations, but it is still conjectural. 

The question of how much Arnolfo built at the Duomo 
serves to illustrate and perhaps to revise some concepts of 
medieval building. It reminds us of the careful planning and 
the deliberate laying-out of Gothic cathedrals, which might be 
constructed simultaneously at both the east and west ends 
(Cologne, St.-Denis) in order to race to completion (eight 
years for Canterbury choir; three and a half years for the choir 
of St.-Denis; nine years up to the vaults of the Duomo Nuovo 
of Siena; a quarter-century for all but the last details of 
Chartres and Salisbury). Even if the church walls were not 
erected immediately, the plan of the building was habitually 
fixed in advance by foundations, by wide trenches, or by 
multiple cornerstones.^* Although the construction of both 
Florence and Milan Cathedrals was erratic, it would be false to 
assume that the Italian Gothic plan or model was of schematic 
value only. The use of models appears at every step of the 
Opera del Duomo deliberations, and after 1368 the new 
capomaestri had to take an oath not to deviate from the final 


44 Laying an entire foundation years before walls might be erected on it is 
still a frequent practice in modern construction. The foundation of 
Washington Cathedral was completely poured by 1923, although the nave 
was not fully vaulted until 1976. Certain Duomo walls were in fact 
documented in 1353 in a ruinous state (Guasti, Doc. 70, p. 78). The 
toponymy of the streets of Florence accords exactly with the notion of bare 
foundations lying exposed for half a century. Vasari recorded that the street 
around the Duomo to the east was called "lungo i fondamenti” (Le vite, I, 
287) after Arnolfo's abandoned walls. Similarly the prolongation of Via dei 
Tedaldi (now Via dello Studio), which once cut between the nave and the 
apse of the Duomo, was called Via del Transito. 


45 Grote, Dombauamt, 113-119, provided a detailed examination of the 
Duomo documents which referred to models and drawings. That graphic 
aids were used in the planning stage of the Duomo before construction 
began, as well as during construction, may be supposed from the example of 
three other famous Italian Gothic monuments. Parchment was provided 


model.^* The question of what models or plans Arnolfo might 
have left behind is particularly crucial because, as Pevsner has 
noted, medieval Tuscany was in the vanguard of the return of 
the architect to the intellectual position set out for him by 
Vitruvius. The chief distinction of the Gothic architect was 
the power of conception and designation, which he exercized 
through graphic records.49 A generation after Arnolfo, the 
painter Giotto was appointed gubernator of the works of the 
Duomo, not from caprice or merely to share in the glory of an 
illustrious citizen, but because the power of conception of the 
architect so much predominated over the daily job supervision 
of the capomaestro. Thomas Aquinas wrote during the youth of 
Arnolfo: “We see the same with any governed system where 
power issues from an original principle to secondary principles, 
thus the execution of State policy descends by the sovereign's 
ordinance to subordinate administrators, and -hus also in 
architecture the master-plan of the building descends from the 
architect to the workmen. "^7 
It now appears that Arnolfo's master-plan "descended" 
figuratively to his immediate workmen and also literally to four 
generations of capomaestri, in the concrete form of walls and 
foundations. It was what Arnolfo planned at S. Maria del 
Fiore, not what he built, that fed his posthumous fame. When 
the communal council of Florence expressed itself pleased with 
the "magnifico et visibili principio" of the Duomo in 1300, it 
undoubtedly referred to the vast quantity of facade, side walls, 
and octagon foundations that stood before their eyes; but at 
another level we may imagine that what surprised and gratified 
them was not only the raw masonry but the brilliance of the 
plan itself. 
Carnegie-Mellon University 


"causa designandi fontem" for the Fontana Maggiore of Perugia in 1277 and 
to Lando di Pietro in 1339 for designs of the proposed Duomo Nuovo in 
Siena. Antonio di Vicenzo recorded the plan and elevation of Milan 
Cathedral in 1390, when that church was just underway, and he 
constructed a model at 1:12 scale to demonstrate the design of his own 


project of S. Petronio in Bologna (White, 50, 168, 336, 354). 


46 N. Pevsner, “Terms of Architectural Planning in the Middle Ages," 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, V, 1942, 232-37; idem, “The 
Term ‘Architect’ in the Middle Ages," Speculum, XVII, 1942, 557-59; L. 
Salzman, Building in England down to 1540, Oxford, 1967, 14-23; J. Harvey, 
The Medieval Architect, London, 1972, chaps. 2-4. 

47 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, PS. Q. 93. Art 3, ed. T. Gilby, 
XXVII, New York, 1966, 59: “In artificialibus etiam ratio artificialium 
actuum derivatur ab architectore ad inferiores artifices, qui manu 
operantur." The same thought was expressed also in PP. Q. 1. Art 6. 
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Brunelleschi and the “Ascension” of 1422 
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1 BNF Conventi soppressi C. 4. 895, fol. 107r. Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale (photo: 


G. B. Pineider) 


According to fifteenth-century documents in the National 
Archives in Florence (ASF), the Compagnia di S. Agnese (or 
delle Laude or dello Stendardo) was obligated to perform the 
sacra rappresentazione of the Ascension every year in the 
church of S. Maria del Carmine.! Accounts of the perform- 
ances of the Compagnia have been preserved, although 
these documents are not now accessible. Alessandro d’Ancona 
transcribed parts of them, however; a provisional translation is 
given below. 


Expenses for the feast of Ascension: 1425. To Masolino the 

. painter. . . for painting the cloud and for applying the 
azure and fine gold, lire 2 soldi 4. To the same . . . for 
painting the angels who turn around the cloud, lire 4 soldi 
19. To Lionardo da Rigo ironmonger for making the iron 
screw (?) fixed behind the cloud, lire 4 soldi 10. To the same 
for having the lights below and to the side of the cloud 
made, lire 4 soldi 10. To Antonio di Bartolo . . . for sheets 
[of?] to make the angels of the clouc, lire 3—1471. For 4 
pairs of red stockings for 4 boys who went up by the 
ropes—1467. . . .? 


Obviously the *Masolino" who painted the cloud and some 
angels for the Festival of the Ascension in 1425 is identical 
with Masolino da Panicale who was then working on the 
Brancacci Chapel before leaving for Hungary. 

If an eminent master such as Masolino was employed for the 


embellishment of its theatrical elements, the performance of 


the Ascension must have been much more sumptuous than 


! M. Fabbri, E. Garbero Zorzi, A.M. Petrioli Tofani, Il luogo teatrale a 
Firenze, exh. cat., Palazzo Medici Riccardi, Florence, 1975, 59ff. 


2 A. d’Ancona, Origini del teatro italiano, Milan, 1891, 1, 408, n. 4. Also 
quoted by Fabbri, 60. The original reads: "Spese per la festa dell'Ascen- 
sione: Anno 1425. A Masolino di . . . dipintore . . . per dipigniere la 
nuchola e metere d'azuro e d'oro fine, 1 s. 4. A lui deto . . . per 
dipigniere gli agnioli che girano de la nuchola, 1. 4. s. 19. A Lionardo da 
rigo merciajo per fare a vite el ferro che sta fito drieto alla nuchola, 1. 4. s. 
10. A lui deto per far fare far fare e' luminegl: di soto et da lato delle 
nuchola, 1. 4. s. 10. Ad Antonio di Bartolo . . . per fogli per fare gli 
agnioleti della nuchola, 1. 3.-1471. Per 4 paja di calze rosse per 4 fanciulli 
che andorono su per le chorde.-1467. . P 


just an ordinary rappresentazione given by members of the 
Compagnia. 

Some prominent features mentioned in the accounts of 1425 
such as the nuvola and the painted angels moving around it 
also occur in the famous description by the Russian bishop, 
Abraham of Souzdal, who attended the Ascension in S. Maria 
del Carmine on May 14, 1439. A translation into German 
from the original Russian text was made by Alexander 
Wesselofsky in 1877, and the Italian translation of this was 
printed by Alessandro d'Ancona in 1891 and cited ever since as 
the authoritative text describing this event.? Abrahams text, 
together with Vasari’ description of this festival directed by Il 
Cecca (Francesco d'Angelo) and the documents regarding the 
damage Brunelleschi allegedly did to the roof construction? 
have served as the main sources for the reconstruction of the 
ingegni made by Brunelleschi for the Ascension of 1439 and 
have, therefore, been related to this year of his life. There is no 
evidence, however, that this date indicates the first time 
Brunelleschi constructed the ingegni for the performance. 
Masolino’ participation in 1425 and the elements of the 
machinery described in the accounts speak in favor of 
Brunelleschi’ earlier involvement in the project. 

In 1422 a great iconostasis made of stone with three arches 
was erected in S. Maria del Carmine and three tombs within it 
were consecrated.5 This “bridge” (ponte), about 28 feet high 
and 140 feet long, provided an excellent stage, and it was first 
used in that year for a performance of the Ascension.® | have 
discovered a small report of this first festival of the Ascension 


3 A. Wesselofsky, "Italienische Mysterien in einem russischen Reisebericht 
des XV. Jahrhunderts,” Russische Revue, Monatschrift für die Kunde Russlands, 
x, 1877, 425-441. A. d'Ancona, Origini . . . , 1, 251-53. 

4 G. Vasari, Le vite de’ più eccellenti pittori, scultori ed architettori. . . , ed. G. 
Milanesi (1906), Florence, 1973, i11, 196-99; i1, 375. 

5 See M. Fabbri, 59, with reference to the document in the National 
Archives (ASF Conventi 113/13 c. 112) and the model of the iconostasis in 
S. Maria del Carmine (1. 18). For a discussion of tramezzi in Florentine 


churches see: Marcia B. Hall, *The Tramezzo in Santa Croce, Florence, 
Reconstructed," Art Bulletin, LVI, 5, 1974, 325-41. 


6 Ibid., 59ff. 
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2 Ms B.R. 228, fol. 115v. Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale (photo: 
G. B. Pineider) 


on Thursday, May 21, 1422, written by the Prior Paolo di 
Matteo Pietribuoni (Fig. 1).7 
The English translation? reads: 


On Thursday, May 21, 1422 during the Day of the 
Ascension and the night before it there was a solemn and 
beautiful festival in the church of the Carmine. And a 
living man instead of (i.e., representing) Our Lord went up 
into Heaven. He was pulled from the arches to the platform 
and reached the roof, going straight upward. All episodes 
were represented in the likeness of (the life of) Our Lady, of 
St. Mary Magdalene and of the twelve Apostles. This 
festival was considered to be very beautiful on account of 
the many devices around the nuvola, so that when the 
nuvola came down and united with (the figure of) Christ 
ascending, then many candles burst at once into light, 


? Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Florence (BNF Conventi soppressi C. 4. 
895, fol. 107r). Mark Philipps, historian at Ottawa University, brought this 
document to my attention during a stay at the Villa I Tatti in spring 1975. 


* I owe thanks to Professor Gustina Scaglia who revised my translation and 
helped me to decipher some difficult passages of the text. 


? Giovedi a di 21 di maggio 1422 il di dell'assentione e lla vilia dinanzi si 
fecie una solenne e bella festa al charmino nella chiesa e andó uno huomo 
vivo invecie di miscer domene dio in cielo. Et fu tirato dalle volte insina al 
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3 ms B.R. 228, fol. 115r. Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale (photo: 
G. B. Pineider) 


reflecting also on other figures of angels. (This) will be seen 
by those who witness the festival, if it pleases God to let it 
be performed.? 


In 1420 Brunelleschi had begun the giant work of erecting 
the cupola of the Duomo. In their interesting book on 
Brunelleschis technology, Prager and Scaglia have discussed 
the various hoists and other ingenious innovations that must 
be regarded as essential for the whole project. The tech- 
nical problems that necessitated them were especially 
urgent during the initial phase of the work. !9 Further evidence 
regarding Brunelleschis ingenuity as an engineer is provided by 
the accounts of Abraham of Souzdal and Vasari about the 
movable machinery in various theater performances, the most 
famous of which is perhaps the sumptuous performance of the 
Annunciation in the church of S. Felice in Piazza. A 


palchetto et rasente el tetto pe llo diritto. E tutti atti e similitudine si fecie a 
vicie della Nostra donna e di santa maria maddalena e di dodici apostoli, la 
quale festa fu tenuta bella et di molti ingegni e intorno alla nughola che 
quando la nughola viene in giü e vecie Christo in su acchozzandosi insieme 
s acciende molti chandele. E cosi altri similitudine d'angioli come sarà noto 
a chi vederà la detta festa se addio piacerà lascialla seghuire. 


!© E. D. Prager and G. Scaglia, Brunelleschi—Studies of His Technology and 
Inventions, Boston, MIT Press, 1970. 
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well-known drawing of the mandorla for the apparatus of the 
nuvola, which was let down from the roof and could be 
instantly lighted up by a border of a hundred candles, and a 
more detailed drawing with description of the technique 
employed as well, are preserved in the sketchbook, the 


so-called Zibaldone of Bonaccorso Ghiberti (Figs. 2 and 3).!! 


The English translation of the inscription on Figure 3 reads: 


This iron handle-bar (is used) so that (the wheels) move 
faster, since the cross- (device alone) would lose much 
(speed and time). 


This tube is (made) of leaded iron fixed on the "throne"; 
inside it has a copper lantern and an iron wire is below. 
When a cord, as is shown on the drawing, is pulled, it sends 
lights out of the tube. One cord sends out six or eight of 
them, so that when it is time (to do so) they all come out 
simultaneously. '? 


If we compare these technical instructions and the somewhat 
earlier, extensive account by Abraham of Souzdal in 1439 with 
the first report written by Pietribuoni in 1422, there can be 
hardly any doubt that the whole setting in S. Maria del 
Carmine was there from the beginning. Furthermore, it seems 
that the device of the famous mandorla, which we know from 
the Zibaldone drawings and Vasari description of the 
performance of the Annunciation in the church of S. Felice in 
Piazza, was already employed in a similar way in the nuvola of 
the Ascension in S. Maria del Carmine in 1422. Some parts of 
the machinery, such as the nuvola and the angels moving about 
it, had been restored by Masolino in 1425, and some of the 
ironwork and devices for illumination had been restored by 
others as well, according to the document I have quoted. 1 
think that some comparisons of the texts of Pietribuoni and 
Abraham will suffice to prove the similarity of the techniques 
employed in the performances of the Ascension in the church 
of S. Maria del Carmine in 1422 and 1439. 

The youth being sent to Heaven is described by Abraham as 
"il giovane, che rappresente Gesü Cristo nell'atto di ascendere 
al Padre.”!3 He was hoisted by seven strong ropes from the 
iconostasis, where a terrestrial setting had been erected, to a 
platform made of wood another twenty-five feet above the 
stage. Pietribuonis words, "et fu tirato dalle volte insina al 


!! Zibaldone di disegni, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Florence (Ms B. R. 
228, cart. 115r and v), reproduced in Prager and Scaglia, figs. 22, 23. 


!? The original text of the folio (MS. BR 228, cart. 115r) reads: "questo 
manicho di fero perchè vadia più fortte che cho la - per [de] rebe ttropo / 
questo chanone e di fero istangniatto apichatto i sul ttrono che ve denttro 
una luccernuza di rame che a una filo di fero disotto che ttirato uno spagho 


palchetto," must be interpreted in the same sense: Christ was 
lifted from the arches (of the iconostasis) to the platform 
where he "reached the roof." 

Our Lady (Mary), Mary Magdalene, and the Apostles are 
all mentioned by Pietribuoni and Abraham as partaking in the 
action preceding the Ascension. The most conspicuous 
element in the performance, the nuvola let down from 
Heaven, which obviously was redecorated by Masolino in 
1425, is especially praised by Pietribuoni. His wording, *molti 
ingegni e intorno alla nughola," corresponds to the following 
passage by Abraham: "Dal cielo dove si trova Dio Padre 
discende nelle sette corde una nuvola molto bella e ingeg- 
nosamente formata; è tonda e circondata da dischi che girano: 
a dritta e a sinistra si veggono due fanciulli vestiti da angioli 
con ali d'oro. . . ." Angels were probably depicted on the 
movable disks according to the documents of 1425 quoted 
above. The man representing Christ and the nuvola met in 
mid-air: Pietribuoni says, “acchozzandosi,” Abraham, "e senza 
barcollare, giunge a una grande altezza." At this moment many 
candles were lighted simultaneously, probably with the same 
type of device or mandorla that Brunelleschi invented for the 
famous performance of the Annunciation in S. Felice in Piazza 
that has been discussed and illustrated above. Pietribuoni says: 
“insieme s'acciende molti chandele e così altri similitudine 
d’angioli,” and the passage by Abraham reads: “Quando poi 
egli è giunto alla nuvola, questo l'avvolge da’ piedi al capo, e i 
due angioli che gli stanno a’ fianchi si inginocchiano a lui. 
Allora molti lumi che si trovano anche nella nuvola, si 
accendono spargendo splendida luce.” 

Considering all the features of the performance ot the 
Ascension in S. Maria del Carmine that are still found in 
Vasaris account of Il Cecca* rappresentazione of 1467, especially 
the sumptuous nuvola, the complicated hoists, and the 
technique of illumination, it seems highly probable that 
Brunelleschi was already the master mind behind the first 
festival of the Ascension in 1422. Paolo di Matteo Pietri- 
buoni report is the earliest documentation of a great sacra 
rappresentazione in Florence and a first-hand testimony to 
Brunelleschi activity in the realm of the theater. 


University of Stockholm 


chome vedi disehniatto fa isthizare fuori . . del chanone e' lumi e uno 
spagho ne pingnie 6 o 8 in modo che quando è ttenpo ttutte a un otta 
venghono fuori." 


13 This quotation and the following passages are all taken from A. 
d'Ancona’ Italian version of Abrahams text, Origini . . . , 1, 251-53. 


The Proportions of Ghiberti's Saint Stephen: Vitruvius's De Architectura and 


Alberti's De Statua" 


Piero Morselli 


Ghiberti Saint Stephen, commissioned by the Arte della Lana 
for its tabernacle at Orsanmichele, is the last of three bronze 
sculptures executed by the artist for the decorative program of 
the Florentine Oratorio (Fig. 1).! Although Ghiberti himself 
praised the statue in his Commentarii as one "fatta con grande 
diligentia,"? the Saint Stephen has often been regarded as a 
faltering step in the artist's career. Recently Krautheimer 
pointed to it as an example of the artist's unsuccessful solution 


* 1 am indebted to Professor David Summers, University of Pittsburgh, for 
his generous assistance with the parts of this study dealing with proportion. 
I also wish to thank Professor David Wilkins, University of Pittsburgh, and 
Dr. Diane Zervas, Villa I Tatti, Florence, for helpful suggestions concerning 
the final form of this article. 


N. B. A bibliography of frequently cited sources follows the footnotes. 


! The extant documents (admirably analyzed by Krautheimer) reveal the 
history of the Saint Stephen in general outline. The statue of the young 
protomartyr was commissioned in the spring or summer of 1425 by the 
powerful Wool Guild (Arte della Lana) to replace an old marble Saint 
Stephen which had occupied the Guild's niche at Orsanmichele since ca. 
1399 (now in the museum of the Opera del Duomo). W. and E. Paatz, Die 
Kirchen von Florenz: Ein Kunstgeschichtliches Handbuch, Frankfurt am Main, 
1940ff, IV, 504 and n. 177. This old work was thought to have been 
surpassed in style and beauty by the modern bronze statues of the Lana's 
strongest competitors, the Calimala and the Cambio. The commission 
document clearly reveals the Guild's intention to beautify the existing niche 
and to replace the statue of its patron saint so that ". . . dictum pilastrum 
vel in pulcritudine et ornamenta excedat val saltem possit in ornamento 
pulcrioribus adequari”; Krautheimer, Doc. 107, dig. 114. A presentation 
drawing was executed in Ghiberti's workshop probably shortly after (in ca. 
1425) for the committee of the Arte della Lana. (The drawing was first 
identified in the Louvre and attributed to Ghiberti by H. Kauffmann, "Eine 
Ghibertizeichnung im Louvre," Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 
L, 1929, lf; Krautheimer, 97-98, n. 19, sees it as Ghiberti's first project for 
the Saint Stephen. Cf. also Middeldorf, 190, who attributes it to Fra 
Angelico.) By February 1, 1429 the figure of the Saint Stephen was in position 
in the Guild's old niche which, for still unknown reasons, was not 
modernized. It is not unlikely that the actual installation of the statue took 
place on December 26, 1428, the feast of the patron saint of the Guild. 


2 Ghiberti refers to the commissions in his Commentarii: “Tolsi a'ffare dai 
gouernatori dell'arte della lana una statua d'ottone di braccia quattro et 
mezo la quale statua pucsono nello oratorio d'Orto sancto michele, la quale 
statua e fatta per sancto Stephano martire la quale secondo l'opere mie fu 
fatta con grande diligentia"; Ghiberti, 1, 48. Ghiberti's words of praise for 
the Saint Stephen contrast with his dry, business-like description of the 
Calimala Saint John the Baptist and the Cambio Saint Matthew. This may be 


indicative of the artist's pride in this specific work. 


3 Krautheimer, 100. The same writer explained the small scale of the Saint 
Stephen (compared to Ghiberti's previous works at Orsanmichele) in light of 
the Guild's difficult financial situation and Ghiberti’s preoccupation with 
the impending commission for the Paradise doors; ibid., 96. Krautheimer's 
conclusions should be reconsidered for the following reasons: although by 
1427 the Arte della Lana had called a temporary halt to payments for 
statuary of the Cathedral because of the Florentine war against Milan (see 
Seymour, 87), on August 5, 1427, the Guild ordered four thousand pounds 
of bronze for the casting of the Saint Stephen; Krautheimer, Doc. 111, dig. 
140. It becomes evident that despite the critical times, the Lana did not 
place any restriction on the amount of bronze and money then thought to be 


to the problem of large-scale sculpture,? and Seymour referred 
to it as "Ghiberti's homage to the medieval style of the 
original Trecento marble image which his own displaced." ^ 

I shall show, however, that precisely those characteristics of 
Ghiberti's Saint Stephen which have seemed most problematic 
mark it as belonging to that revolutionary period in the 
development of the Early Renaissance when new artistic aims 
were formulated that consciously departed from earlier 


necessary for the statue of its patron saint. Nor is there any documentary 
evidence that the Guild cancelled or tried to cancel part of the order 
thereafter. That the entire amount of material was surely delivered in full is 
attested to by a later document (ibid. , Doc. 113, dig. 154) which refers to the 
Lana's intention to sell a considerable quantity of surplus bronze from the 
casting of the Saint Stephen. This material, 1666/2? pounds, was sold three 
vears later (1430) to the Opera del Duomo for one hundred florins (ibid. , 
dig. 169), a price considerably below the current market (ibid., 46, n. 6, and 
Docs. 19, 121, dig. 78). Neither can Ghiberti's preoccupation with the 
commission of the Paradise doors explain the reduced size of the Saint 
Stephen. First, the artist was not new to an experience of this kind and was 
well suited artistically and technically to handle such situations. Second, by 
the fall of 1428, a time which is generally agreed upon as Ghiberti's 
beginning of the actual work on the east doors of the Florentine Baptistry, 
the Saint Stephen must have been at the advanced state of chasing and 
polishing, procedures generally left to the various assistants. The reason(s) 
for the small scale of the Saint Stephen must then be sought elsewhere. 

A more plausible answer can be found in the possible use of the geometric 
proportional method applied at Orsanmichele to adapt the statues to their 
tabernacles. Recently Ghiberti's use of a traditional geometric relationship 
has been associated with his establishment of the height of the Saint 
Matthew and its base in relation to its tabernacle. See Zervas, 36-44; cf. also 
her "Systems of Design and Proportion used by Ghiberti, Donatello and 
Michelozzo in Their Large-scale Sculpture Ensembles between 1412-34," 
Ph.D. diss., Johns Hopkins University, 1973, 1, 3. The method also provides 
that the combined height of the statue and base should equal half the total 
tabernacle height. The practice appears to have been a standard one for the 
Orsanmichele ensembles: Zervas, n. 18. Actual measurements tend to 
confirm this view. Zervas's observation on a heretofore neglected aspect of 
the Orsanmichele sculptural program may explain the small size of the Saint 
Stephen. 

Although the commission document of 1425 for the Saint Stephen seems 
to indicate that the Guild intended to remodel the old niche (see note 1), 
this was never accomplished and the new bronze statue was placed in the 
extant niche. When Ghiberti was faced with the task of casting a statue for 
the niche, he must have been forced to adjust its size to the old tabernacle in 
order to reach a proportional relationship in harmonic balance with the 
other ensembles of the Oratorio. The measurements of the Saint Stephen and 
its tabernacle seem to indicate that he did just that. The height of the 
present statue is 230cm and the base is 20.8cm. There are indications, 
however, that the Saint Stephen may have originally carried a halo; cf. 
Krautheimer, 97, n. 16. As the view of the statue in its niche was 
necessarily from below, the halo, in order to be seen properly di sotto in su, 
must have been supported on a rod of at least 15-16cm protruding from the 
head. Thus the total height of the statue (base and figure with halo) can be 
considered to have been ca. 265-67cm, strikingly close to half the height of 
the tabernacle, whose measurement is ca. 533cm. (The height of the 
tabernacle can only be approximated; the present weathered state of the 
stone at the base and at the top precludes an accurate measurement.) 


5 Seymour, 73. 
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3 Ghiberti, Saint Stephen, with Vitruvian and 
Albertian measurements added. Florence, 
Orsanmichele (photo: Alinari) 
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2 Ghiberti (workshop?), Saint Stephen, 
presentation drawing with Cennini’ canon 
of proportion added. Paris, Louvre (photo: 
Cabinet des Estampes) 





workshop practices. To be precise, the statue reflects a concern 
with new systems of proportion. In fact, the transformation ol 
the project from its early phase, presumably recorded in a 
drawing now in the Louvre,5 to the bronze that Ghiberti 
finally cast, demonstrates a transition from medieval to 
Renaissance ideas about the proportions of the human figure 
and the significance of those proportions. Whereas the 
preparatory drawing follows the traditional workshop canon as 
set down for us by Cennino Cennini (Fig. 2), the bronze 
conforms to two different and new canons (Fig. 3): one is 
ancient, corresponding to the measurements of Vitruvius, 
whereas the other is related to the modern exembeda, the 
measurement used by Alberti in his De Statua. 6 

The adaptation of the presentation drawing to Cennini's 
canon should not come as a surprise, for Ghiberti’s previous 
works at Orsanmichele, the Saint John the Baptist and the Saint 
Matthew, are also governed by these traditional figural 
proportions. It is thus of prime importance that in the course 
of the project for the Saint Stephen, Ghiberti turned to 
significantly different concepts. As will be evident, the Saint 


* See above, note 1. 


° The constructional schemes of both canons presented in this study derive 
from calculations in situ. 

7 Cf. Zervas, 37-38; 38, n. 14. For a different opinion of the Saint Matthew. 
see C. Seymour, "Some Aspects of Donatello's Method of Figure and Space 
Construction: Relationship with Alberti's De Statua and Della Pittura,” in 
Donatello e il suo tempo, Florence, 1968, 195-206. 


Stephen marks the first known attempt in the Renaissance to 
draw upon Vitruvius and Alberti for the construction of a 
figure.* Whereas the use of Vitruvian proportions is significant 
in that it reflects humanistic trends in Florence in the first 
decades of the quattrocento, the use of the exempeda is more 
problematic. Alberti has not been thought to have been in 
Florence until 1434, and his presence as early as 1427 or 1428, 
the year in which Ghiberti cast the Saint Stephen, would raise 
important questions about the sequence of events in Florence 
in the second and third decade of the quattrocento.? This brief 
study will not follow these implications; rather, it will simply 
consider the proportions evident in the Saint Stephen, the 
change that occurred in the proportions between the planning 
and the execution of the statue, and the evidence suggesting 
that one of the most radical changes in this process resulted 
from the intervention of Leon Battista Alberti. 

The Saint Stephen as executed differs in several respects from 
its presentation drawing, which, as has been pointed out, 
undoubtedly reveals several trecento stylistic traits.!° In fact, 
measurements of the Louvre drawing also indicate that the 
data on proportions of the human figure set down by Cennini 
in his Libro dell'arte —the face divided into three equal parts 
(forehead, nose, and lower part including mouth and chin) 
and the body eight and two-thirds faces high (plus one-third 
for the distance of the hairline to the top of the head not 
mentioned by Cennini)!!—provide the drawing with its 
proportions (Fig. 2).!? 

On the other hand, the finished bronze in its liveliness and 


* Krautheimer, 100, noted in the Saint Stephen a ratio of 1:8 between the 
head and the body, but he did not pursue the concept further. Seymour, 73, 
on the other hand, saw in the statue the same Byzantine adaptation of the 
Vitruvian canon that he thinks also governs the Saint Matthew. (For a more 
exacting interpretation of the Saint Matthew figural proportions, see Zervas, 
37-38). The fact, however, that the midpoint of the figure of the Saint 
Stephen seems to be situated at the pelvis and not at the navel as in 
Byzantine canons (see note 13) clearly reveals the 15th-century emendation 
of the Vitruvian canon. See the fundamental essay on human proportions of 


Panofsky, 90-91, n. 64. 


? Such as the date of Masaccio's death and the dating of Alberti's De Statua. 
Nevertheless, the argument here presented will indirectly support the 
opinion of the art critics who place Masaccio's death in 1428 and believe a 
dating of De Statua prior to 1435 (see below, notes 52, 55). 


10 Krautheimer, 99. 
!! For the nine-faces canon derived from Cennini, cf. Panofsky. 


'2 Cennino d'Andrea Cennini, The Craftsman's Handbook, the Italian “I 
Libro dell'Arte," trans. D. V. Thompson, Jr., New York, 1960, chap. 70, 
48-49. See Zervas, 38, n. 14, who also acknowledges the conformity of the 
Louvre drawing to Cennini's canon. 


!3 As Panofsky, 90-91, n. 64, has pointed out, although Vitruvius's text was 
known in the Middle Ages (see below, note 20), only the data on the 
division of the face into thirds and the famous statement about the 
inscribability of the human figure into a square and a circle (described 
around the navel) were transmitted by medieval writers. The other 
specifications of the figure proportions were generally forgotten or 
neglected. A rare reference to the Vitruvian-derived ten-head module was 
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organic clarity shows that the artist altered the medieval 
abstraction of the presentation drawing in favor of a more 
classical vocabulary. It has not been recognized, however, that 
this shift is largely the result of a change in proportion 
governing the statue. The face of the statue of the Saint 
Stephen is also constructed according to a division into thirds, 
a familiar feature in traditional canons'? which originated in 
VitruviusS text (Fig. 3).!* The rest of the body derives much 
more directly from the Roman text and clearly conforms to the 
Vitruvian fractional measurements of the human figure, which 
specify that “ . . . the face from the chin to the top of the 
forehead and the roots of the hair [should be] a tenth part; 
. . . [and] the head from the chin to the crown an eighth 
part."!? Figure 3 shows the division of the Saint Stephen 
according to such a prescription. 

It must be noted, however, that Ghiberti* statue does not 
seem to conform to the Vitruvian specification of the 
placement of the midpoint of the figure at the navel. 16 Rather, 
the midpoint appears to be at the pelvis. This is not surprising, 
for the emendation, which will become a typical Renaissance 
feature,!" may, in the Saint Stephen, be understood in the 
context of the Albertian exempeda or, equally, with respect to 
Ghiberti's own emendation of the Vitruvian canon in his 
Commentarii: “ . . . Non mi pare del centro sia el bellico, 
parmi debba essere dove è ‘l membro genitale e dove è nasce, 
overo ov’é la inforcatura humana."!* This and the adaptation 
of the Saint Stephen to the Vitruvian specifications neglected 
by medieval artists,!? although Vitruvian manuscripts were 


recently found by E. Battisti (Encyclopedia of World Art, London, x1, 726), in 
Ristoro d'Arezzo's Della composizione del mondo, 1282. Based on this 
discovery, Battisti associates the proportional measurements of the 
contemporaneous Cimabue crucifix in Arezzo with Vitruvius's canon. 


!4 Vitruvius, Bk. itt, chap. 1, 159. 


'S Ibid. In the Saint Stephen the anatomy of the body is somewhat obscured 
by the drapery. This does not preclude the reading of the Vitruvian canon 
in the statue, however, for the Roman writer, working with a fractional 
system, does not specify the division points of the body. In fact, it is by 
multiplying the head by eight and the face ten times (both elements here 
clearly visible) that Vitruvius obtains his overall proportions of the human 
figure, proportions which in the Saint Stephen conform precisely to his rule. 


!6 [bid., 161. 


'? See for instance, Ghiberti, 1, 231; F. Giorgi, Francisci Giorgi Veneti de 
harmonia mundi totius cantica tria, Venice, 1525, cited by Panofsky, 91, n. 65; 
and Alberti, On Sculpture, 144, pl. 1, who was, to the best of my knowledge, 
the first writer to specify the midpoint of the human figure at the pelvis in 
his table of measurements appended to De Statua. 


'* Ghiberti, 1, 231. It is not to be excluded, however, that Ghiberti may 
possibly have derived this feature from Alberti. See above, note 17. 
Ghiberti's use in the Commentarii of ideas derived from his predecessors has 
not yet been satisfactorily investigated. An attempt to interpret a difficult 
passage of the Commentarii that may indicate Ghiberti's reference to 
previous writers, e.g., Alberti, was recently undertaken by Parronchi, 
380-414. The issue, however, is still obscure and in need of further study. 


19 See above, note 13. 
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known in Florence in the trecento,?? make Ghiberti's statue 
the first figure in the round in quattrocento sculpture actually 
to break away from traditional workshop practice. This is 
consistent with Ghiberti's exploration of new artistic formulas 
in the second decade of the fifteenth century;?! it reflects the 
artist's known contacts with the Florentine circle of 
humanists,?? and is consistent with his enduring interest in 
studies of human proportions. ?? 

In his list of anthropometric data, Vitruvius stated that a 
foot is a sixth of the length of the body.?* As the ancient 
writer set down his proportions of the human figure in a 
fractional system, however, he never specified the points of 
division of the human body. It was Leon Battista Alberti, the 
first Renaissance artist-theoretician, who proceeded to define 
the points of division of the human figure, in the table of 
principal measurements that he appended to De Statua. With 
mathematical specificity he expressed the divisions of the 
human figure in variable measurements, making the length of 
the figure commensurate with the proportions of the 
individual parts of the body. As far as his overall method of 
proportion is concerned, Alberti freed himself from tradi- 
tion.?? He divided the total length of the body into six equal 
feet (pedes), each foot into ten inches (unceolae), and each 
inch into ten smaller units (minuta). ?* He called this organic 
system the exempeda. 1f the Saint Stephen is divided into six 
equal parts, following Alberti's formula, a correspondence 
with Alberti's exempeda is obtained that is too precise to be 
accidental (Fig. 3). The first unit falls on the shin, the second 


?? Vitruvian texts were diffused in Italy long before Poggio Bracciolini's 
well-known discovery in 1414 of the St. Gall text. After the first half of the 
trecento they were used by Petrarch, Boccaccio, Giovanni Dandi, and 
Niccolò Acciaiuoli: see L. Ciapponi, “Il de architectura di Vitruvio nel 
primo umanesimo,” in Italia medioevale e umanistica, 111, 1960, 59-99. See 
also J. von Schlosser, Die Kunstliteratur, ein Handbuch zur Quellenkunde der 
neueren Kunstgeschichte, Vienna, 1924, 219; and E. Panofsky, Studies in 
Iconology, New York, 1939, 39, n. 18. In addition to Bracciolini's text in 
Florence there existed several manuscripts of De Architectura. Boccaccio, for 
example, willed his copy of the Vitruvian text to a monk of S. Spirito in 
Florence in 1374 and, upon his death, the MS became part of the parva 
libreria of the convent. Niccoló Acciaiuoli, in a will dated 1359, bequeathed 
his copy to S. Lorenzo in Florence. See C. Krinsky, "Seventy-eight 
Vitruvian Manuscripts,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 111, 


1967, 36-70. 


?! Cf. Krautheimer, 100, for a discussion on Ghiberti's artistic aims in the 


late 1420's. See also Zervas, 36-44. 


?? Ghiberti's friendship with Ambrogio Traversari and his association with 
Niccoló Niccoli, Leonardo Bruni, and other humanists has been long 
recognized. For a discussion of the relationship between Ghiberti and the 
Florentine humanists, cf. Krautheimer, 294, 305. See also Zervas, 36-44, 
for Ghiberti and Niccoló Niccoli. Moreover, it is relevant to note that one 
member of the four-man committee appointed by the Arte della Lana to 
supervise the work on the Saint Stephen was Alessandro degli Alessandri 
(Krautheimer, Docs. 111, 112, digests140, 148), an influential personality in 
Florentine social and political circles and also a fervent humanist; cf. 
Dizionario biografico, s.v. “A. Alessandri,” by G. Pampaloni. Alessandro, to 
whom Matteo Palmieri addressed the preface of his Vita civile, participated 
with Cosimo de' Medici, Domenico di Leon Buoninsegni, and others in the 
classical, theological, and philosophical discussions held at S. Spirito under 
the direction of the humanist Roberto de' Rossi; cf. M. Cosenza, 1, 118 and 
IV, 3089. Alessandro's position as Operaio elected by the Wool Guild to 
supervise the work on the Saint Stephen assures his contact with Ghiberti 
and establishes an additional link between Ghiberti and the humanists. 


one above the knee (both points are defined by the position of 
the left knee clearly shown in the statue), the third at the 
pubis, the fourth at the lower edge of the sternum, the fifth 
close to the line of the shoulders, and the sixth at the top of 
the head, just as the Florentine humanist advocated in his 
trattatello on sculpture.?? Furthermore, the placement of the 
midpoint of the body at the pelvis also accords with Alberti's 
proportional system. ?* 

With his table of principal measurements, derived from “the 
many bodies considered to be the most beautiful by those who 
know, 7? Alberti sought the “perfect beauty distributed by 
Nature, as it were in fixed proportions, among many 
bodies. . . . "3° The qualities of harmonic simplicity, elegance 
of stance, and firmness that the statue of the Saint Stephen 
conveys reflect Vitruvian aesthetic theory, the concept of 
"symmetria, 3! and the mathematical and methodical 
discipline derived from Alberti. The outcome admirably 
carries out the biblical description of the young protomartyr: 
“. . + full of grace and fortitude” (Acts 6:8). 

Ghiberti's abandonment, in the statue, of the traditional 
proportional measurements used in the presentation drawing 
reflects the development of the theory of sculptural pro- 
portions beyond medieval standards and establishes Ghiberti's 
last work at Orsanmichele as the first quattrocento monument 
in the round to reflect both classical and contemporary 
humanist ideas about iuman proportions. This dramatic 
change in Ghiberti's vocabulary was the result of a new 
attitude toward classicism which was most probably stimulated 


23 This is demonstrated by the third book of his Commentarii. Ghiberti's 
proud statement in Book Two that "etiandio che avesse avuto a fare figure 
grandi fuori de la naturale forma, [ho io] dato le regole a condurle con 
perfetta misura" (Ghiberti, 1, 51), is also an indication of his knowledge of 
proportional rules and enduring interest in them. Coincidentally it should 
be noted that Middeldorf, 184, pointed out the possibility that the four 
saints in the wings of Fra Angelico's Linaiuoli Tabernacle (1433) were 
actually designed by Ghiberti and that they particularly recall the Saint 
Stephen in articulation and harmony. See also J. Pope-Hennessy, Il Beato 
Angelico, New York, 1974, 16. Middeldorf's observation is quite interesting 
in view of the fact that the figural proportions of the Linaiuoli’s saints seem 
to approximate a combination of the Vitruvian and Albertian canons. 


24 Vitruvius, Bk. Ill, chap. 1, 159. 


25 Although the relationship of the length of the foot to the height of the 
body is still loosely derived from Vitruvius. 


26 Alberti, On Sculpture, 125. 


2? Although, as previously mentioned, the anatomy of the Saint Stephen is 
hidden by the drapery, enough points of division that conform to the 
exempeda are clearly discernable—from the top of the head to the line of the 
shoulders, from the point above the knee to the shin, and from the shin to 
the sole of the foot—to suggest the statue's adherence to the Albertian 
canon. These points, in turn, proportionally indicate the location of the 
remaining two divisions according to Alberti, the pubis and the lower edge 
of the sternum, locations also confirmed by common knowledge of human 
anatomy. 


28 See above, note 17. 
29 Alberti, On Sculpture, 135. 
30 Ibid. 


3! See Panofsky, 68-69, n. 19, for a discussion of Vitruvius's aesthetic 
theory. 


by contacts with local humanist scholars and by the influence 
of the prophet of the grand new style, Leon Battista Alberti. 
The conformity of the Saint Stephen with a Vitruvian system of 
proportions does not necessarily imply Alberti's influence, for 
Vitruvius was a source easily available to Ghiberti in Florence. 
The statue's concordance with the exempeda, however, clearly 
suggests direct contact with Alberti and implies the artist's 
presence in Florence. 

That the Signoria's ban on the Alberti family was lifted 
only on October 22 and 23, 1428,?? has led scholars and critics 
to conclude that Leon Battista did not visit Florence prior to 
this date.?? This is not altogether justified. A visit by Alberti 
to Florence in late 1427-early 1428 and, consequently, a 
contact with Ghiberti are not implausible, on the basis of an 
evaluation of the Alberti family's political standing with the 
Signoria of Florence in the first decades of the fifteenth 
century and an assessment of the scarce available information 
on Alberti's movements of this period. Such a visit would have 
coincided, as we shall see, with a rethinking of the size of the 
Saint Stephen, the preparation of a new model or design, and 
the beginning of the procedures for casting the statue. 

Since the early years of the fifteenth century, the Signoria, 
forced by powerful external forces to reconsider the harsh 
decree against the Alberti clan, showed signs of relaxing their 
attitude toward the exiled patrician family.34 The strongest 
pressure came in the 14205 from continuous papal requests, ?? 
one of which, signed by Pope Martin V, was carried to the city 
in December 1425 by his faithful emissary, Giuliano Cesa- 
rini.* These strong diplomatic measures soon yielded positive 
results. In 1425, for instance, the Signoria returned to Alberto 
Alberti, pontificial treasurer in Bologna since 1420, all of his 
estate that had been previously confiscated.37 In the same 
year, moreover, Alberti was made a canon of the Met- 
ropolitana Fiorentina (S. Maria del Fiore)3® and, shortly 
thereafter, was nominated honorary Abbot of S. Savino in 
Pisa, then under Florentine domination.?? These factors, 
besides showing symptoms of reconciliation between the 


32 Passerini, Il, 367. 


33 On the other hand, a visit by Leon Battista Alberti in Florence after 
October 1428 has been frequently suggested: see Mancini, 67, and Michel, 
60-61; Krautheimer, 318-19, does not exclude it and considers it perfectly 
possible. Grayson, 109, n. 2, thinks that a visit prior to 1434 is uncertain, 
although it may be inferred from the reference to Masaccio in the preface to 
Della pittura; and, L. B. Alberti, L'Architettura, trans. G. Orlandi, Milan, 
1966, xi. 


34 [n 1414, for instance, the Dieci di Balia abolished the decree that forbade 
the Alberti women to occupy the family houses. By the same token the fine 
of one thousand florins to be levied if any of them married a Florentine was 


revoked. Cf. Florence, Archivio di Stato, Consigli maggiori, provvisioni, CHI, 
Li, 21; CIV, 16, 17, 25, 55, 58. 


?5 On December 8, 1424, for instance, Martin V wrote an official letter to 
the Dieci di Balia in favor of the Alberti: see Passerini, Il, 344. 


36 Ibid., 11, 166-67. Cesarini, professor of law at Padua, became Cardinal of 
S. Angelo in Rome in 1426. A powerful figure and a zealous friend of the 
humanists, he was considered the most distinguished cardinal of the 15th 
century; see Cosenza, V, 364. 


?? Dizionario biografico, s.v. “Alberto Alberti," by A. d'Addario. 


38 S. Salvini, Catalogo cronologico de’ canonici della chiesa metropolitana 
fiorentina, Florence, 1782, n. 357; and Dizionario biografico, s.v. “A. 
Alberti,” which corrects the date given by Salvini (1445). This is obviously 
incorrect as Alberti died in that year. 
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Signoria and the Alberti, also indicate Alberto's presence in 
Florence prior to October 1428. In 1426, furthermore, bans 
against the poet Francesco d'Altobianco degli Alberti, a 
relative of Leon Battista's exiled in Padua, and in 1427 against 
another member of the family, Giannozzo Alberti, were 
lifted.4° The presence of the former in Florence is attested by a 
notarial document of 1427, which indicates that, in the same 
year, the young poet was in Florence attending to his own 
interest in a bank partnership. 4! 

Thus, the repeal of the banishment of members of the 
Alberti family, their presence in Florence prior to October 
1428, and, most significant, their participation in religious and 
commercial activities in the city clearly indicate the 
attenuation of the rivalry between the Signoria and the exiled 
family. This reinforces the possibility of a brief visit to Florence 
by Leon Battista prior to October 1428. 

The lack of documentary information on Albertis where- 
abouts from the time he took his degree in canon law in 
Bologna to his documented presence in Rome in 1432 has 
caused difficulties in tracing his movements during this period. 
Nonetheless, there are several indications that he went to 
Rome in late 1427 or 1428, shortly after receiving his degree. ?? 
As Krautheimer has pointed out, this would have been the 
natural course of action for an intelligent young doctor in 
canon law looking for a proper position.43 Moreover, the tenor 
of the papal bull that, in October 1432, appointed Alberti 
abbreviator apostolicus seems to date his appointment to the 
priorate of S. Martino in Gangalandi prior to 1431.44 Finally, 
the strongest indication of his presence in Rome by at least 
1428 is the preface to the Italian version of Della pittura. 45 If 
indeed he was in Rome, it is not unlikely that during the trip 
there he attempted to visit Florence, a necessary stop for a 
land journey from Bologna to Rome.*® The circumstances 
would have been favorable, and it is quite improbable that 
Alberti would have been unaware of the less severe attitude of 
the Signoria toward his family. Certainly he must have kept 
himself informed of the situation and of his status as a member 


39 Dizionario biografico, s.v. “A. Alberti.” 
4° Mancini, 66. 


^! R. Cessi, “Gli Alberti di Firenze in Padova," in Archivio storico italiano, 


XL, 1907, 257, t. 3. 


*? Alberti appears to have received his degree in Bologna prior to 1428. See 
Mancini, "Nuovi documenti e notizie sulla vita di L. B. Alberti," Archivio 
storico italiano, XIX, 1887, 193-94. It is most likely that he had left the city 
by 1428 because the university was closed due to the civil strife (see ibid.. 
Archivio storico, 193-94, and Mancini, 61), which led to the expulsion of 
the papal legate Louis Aleman; see J. Beck, “Jacopo della Quercia’ Design 
for the Porta Magna of San Petronio in Bologna," Journal of the Society of 
Architectural Historians, xxiv, 1965, 120, n. 12. 


33 Krautheimer, 318. 
44 Ibid. 
45 Ibid., 318-320, for full discussion. 


46 In the 15th century Florence was the southern terminus of a major route 
across the Apennines. Traffic from the North converged at Bologna and 
then followed the roads over the mountains to Florence. From there 
travelers proceeded to Rome along two main arteries, one by way of Siena, 
the other via Arezzo and Perugia: see D. Sterpos, Firenze-Roma, 
Comunicazioni stradali attraverso i tempi, Novara, 1964, 92, 299, n. 24. 
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of the exiled family. Moreover, the temptation to visit Florence 
must have been great. Florence was, after all, the city of his 
fathers, a place he had never seen and, most important, a 
center of exciting artistic and scientific achievements. Alberti 
probably remained in the city for a short time as a guest of 
some influential reinstated member of his family. The person 
who comes to mind as the most likely host to the young doctor 
is Alberto Alberti. There are, indeed, several indications that 
strengthen this possibility. 

It is known that Alberto Alberti had been living in Bologna 
precisely during the years in which Leon Battista Alberti was 
attending the University.^? It is also a fact that these two 
members of the exiled family shared common interests. Both 
were intellectuals, both admired the arts, and as the brilliant 
career of Alberto and the canonical law studies of Leon 
Battista indicate, both were interested in ecclesiastical affairs. 
They probably kept in close contact and Alberto must have 
shown a benevolent concern for the young man, as Leon 
Battista s grateful and respectful words directed to his older 
relative in Della famiglia (1433—34) demonstrate.*® An 
indication of the long-standing relationship between the two 
Alberti can be gathered from the fact that when Alberto was 
created Bishop of Camerino in Perugia in 1437, Leon Battista, 
who was then in Bologna, undertook a trip to the Umbrian 
city to attend the ceremony. This occasion must have 
impressed the young writer particularly for, directly upon his 
return to Bologna, he wrote his treatise, Pontifex. The booklet, 
written in Latin and dealing with the serious responsibilities of 
a bishop, was completed in only a few days.4° By late 
1427-early 1428, the time of the presumed visit by Leon 
Battista to Florence, Alberto had rented a house in the city, 5? 


47 Alberto had been in Bologna at least since 1420, the year of his 
appointment by Pope Martin V as pontifical treasurer of Bologna. (See 
above.) Leon Battista was already in Bologna at the time of his fathers death 
on May 28, 1421. See Dizionario biografico, s.v. "L. B. Alberti." 


48 Michel, 59, n. 2; Passerini, 1, 170, n. 1; and Mancini, 62, who also sees 
Alberto' influence on Leon Battista artistic vocation. Coincidentally, it is 
interesting to note that Leon Battista was himself a canon of the 
Metropolitan Church of Florence and was Abbot of S. Savino in Pisa, both 
positions previously held by Alberto; see Cosenza, v, 35A. 


49 Dizionario biografico, s.v. "L. B. Alberti"; and Mancini, 145, 147. 
59 Mancini, 69, n. 2. 


5! The writings of Leon Battista during his years at the university and 
shortly thereafter must already have attracted the attention of the 
humanists to the brilliant young man. G. Holmes, The Florentine 
Enlightenment 1400—1450, New York, 1969, 86, points out that a hint of 
Albertis coming celebrity is indicated by Panormita's verses in the 
Hermaphroditus (1425) praising Albertis character, nobility of birth, talent, 
and physical beauty. 

5? L. B. Alberti, On Painting, trans. J. R. Spencer, New Haven, 1975, 39. 
All the arguments about the date of Albertis first meeting with the artists 
whom he mentions in the preface to Della pittura become meaningless once 
these meetings are dated in Florence during late 1427—early 1428. Above all, 
this dating would explain Albertis mention of Luca della Robbia, whose 
presence in Rome prior to 1434 cannot be documented. The new date would 
also clarify the delicate problem of Albertis meeting with Masaccio. If the 
latter's death took place in Rome in the summer or fall of 1428, as recent 
biographers seem to agree (see M. Pittaluga, Masaccio, Florence, 1935, 
156-57; K. M. Clark, "An Early Quattrocento Triptych from Santa Maria 
Maggiore in Rome," Burlington Magazine, xcun, 1951, 338ff; U. Procacci, 
"Sulla Cronologia delle Opere di Masaccio e di Masolino tra il 1425 e il 


most probably because of his frequent visits there to take care 
of his own interests and to fulfill the various responsibilities 
connected with his post as a canon of the Metropolitana. His 
particular position as canon and as an influential member of 
the pontifical court of Martin V would have made him the 
appropriate person to protect and shelter his young relative. 

During his stay in Florence, Leon Battista, who already 
enjoyed some degree of celebrity in humanist circles in the late 
1420’s,5! could have met the Florentine artists whom he later 
mentions in the preface of Della pittura. 52 Certainly he would 
have visited Ghiberti’s bottega in Borgo Allegri, a place known 
to have been the center of spirited intellectual and artistic 
discussions.?? It is highly likely that a meeting and an 
exchange of artistic opinions occurred at this time between 
Ghiberti, whose interest in humanistic notions and pro- 
portional theories is reflected in his writings and his works,** 
and Alberti, who was doubtless already grappling with the 
ideas that were, a few years later, to develop into De Statua. 55 
Such discussions of theory could have been the stimulus for 
Ghiberti's essay in the application of a modular system of 
proportions in the Saint Stephen. 

Finally, Alberti's stay in Florence would have corresponded 
with the preparation of a model for the Saint Stephen and the 
beginning of the casting. Although the Saint Stephen 
commission dates from 1425, the actual work on the statue 
could obviously not have gotten underway until the delivery of 
the bronze, which had been ordered only in August 1427.56 
There are, however, no documents referring to the date of che 
arrival of the bronze in Florence. The time needed for the 
various administrative procedures and for the transportation of 
the bronze-carrying oxcart from Venice, via Bologna, over the 


1428," Rivista d'arte, XXVII, 1953, 3-55), then Alberti could only have met 
Masaccio in Florence before the painters departure for Rome. 


53 See Ghiberti letter (April 16, 1425) to the Sienese goldsmith-bronze 
worker Giovanni Turini; Krautheimer, Doc. 155, dig. 115. 


54 For Ghiberti as a humanist, see Schlosser, I, 1912, 10f; and Krautheimer, 
306-314. For Ghiberti's experiments with proportional rules in late 1410 
through the early 1420's, see Zervas, 36—44. 


55 The date of Alberti's De Statua has long been a controversial topic; 
nonetheless, recent scholarship seems to agree on the 1430's, just prior to 
De Pictura of 1435; cf. Michel, 1930, 20-21, and 384ff; Parronchi, 
380--414; Seymour, 8, n. 12, 90; Krautheimer, 322, n. 33, does not commit 
himself but notices that the instruments Alberti describes in De Statua are 
fundamentally identical with the surveyor's transit employed in the 
Descriptio Urbis Romae which he dates to 1432-33. See also H. W. Janson, 
“The ‘Image Made by Chance’ in Renaissance Thought," De Artibus 
Opuscula XL, Essays in Honor of Erwin Panofsky, ed. Millard Meiss, New 
York, 1961, 254, 66; and G. Becatti, "Leon Battista Alberti e l'Antico,” in 
Convegno internazionale nel V centenario di Leon Battista Alberti, Rome, 19%, 
56-57; on the other hand, a later date is suggested by J. Gadol, Leon Battista 
Alberti, Universal Man of the Early Renaissance, Chicago-London, 1969, 7; 
and by Alberti-Grayson, 5, 18-26. If the early dating of De Statua is 
accepted, and the presence of the exempeda in the Saint Stephen reinforces 
this view, then it seems conceivable that by 1427--28 Alberti would already 
have been thinking of the concepts he was to develop shortly thereafter in 
De Statua. Indeed, both the treatises on painting and on sculpture 
presuppose a good deal of preparatory thinking, a practice that Alberti 
seems customarily to have followed; see C. Grayson, “Notes on the Text of 
Some Vernacular Works of Leon Battista Alberti,” Rinascimento, HI, 1952, 
200-244. 


56 Sec above, note 3. 


tortuous roads across the Apennines to Florence,?? would most 
probably have amounted to several months. Thus, it is 
conceivable that the delivery did not occur much before the 
end of 1427, possibly during December. The casting proce- 
dures could have started any time after this, probably in early 
1428, and in the light of previous examples of similar nature, 
e.g., the Saint Matthew, 58 the figure would have occupied 
Ghiberti and his assistants for three or four months. A 
document of the Arte della Lana, dated June 30, 1428, 
attesting that the Saint Stephen was by this time in the process 
of completion and that the supervisory committee of the guild 
was empowered to make payments not exceeding one thousand 
florins, tends to confirm this chronology.5? 

Although it is known that at the same time the bronze was 
ordered in August 1427 a “figura . . . de terra et cera" of Saint 
Stephen was ready, *? the latter could not have been the model 
used for the casting of the final statue. An examination of the 
circumstances will support this view. The pompous words of 
the commission document?! and the purchase order of four 
thousand pounds of bronze (one thousand pounds more than 
for the Saint Matthew) strongly suggest that up to August 1427 
the Saint Stephen was planned in a larger scale than the one 
subsequently used.®* Consequently, the model that the Lana 
document referred to must have reflected this greater size. That 
the finished statue, however, is smaller than those belonging 
to competitors which the Guild intended to equal and possibly 
to surpass®? indicates that a decision to reduce the size of the 
statue could only have occurred between August 1427, when 
the bronze was bought, and the date, several months later, 
that marks the beginning of the final preparations for the 
casting. The Guild's decision to reuse the old tabernacle, thus 
forcing Ghiberti to adapt the size of the Saint Stephen to the 
existing niche, may have been the main cause underlying this 


57 A document related to Ghiberti's previous work at Orsanmichele, the 
Saint Matthew, reveals the route for a shipment of bronze from Venice to 
Florence. A. Doren, "Das Aktenbuch für Ghibertis Matthaüsstatue an Or S. 
Michele zu Florenz." Italienische Forschungen, Kunsthistorisches Institut in 
Florenz, 1, Berlin, 1906, 1ff., 31-32, Doc. 25. The material was carted 
through Ferrara, Bologna, and across the Apennines, to Florence. The 
document accurately details the numerous administrative expenses and 
gabelle (passage taxes) paid in Venice, Ferrara, Bologna, and Florence. 
These are further indications of the time-consuming procedures necessary 
before such a delivery reached its destination. 


55 Krautheimer, dig. 85. 


°° Ibid., Doc. 112, dig. 148. The cleaning and chasing of the statue, the 
most laborious and time-consuming procedure of the commission, would 
have occupied the remaining months until its completion and installation 
in the niche (see above, note 1). 


°° Krautheimer, Doc. 111, dig. 140. Most probably a figure modeled in wax 
and packed in clay to be used for the casting. 

$! See above, note 1. 

9? It is relevant to note that, as Krautheimer, 95, n. 15, pointed out, 
Ghiberti in the Commentarii gives the height of the Saint Stephen as four and 
a half braccia, adding roughly 40cm to the present height. This was probably 
the Guild's original stipulated measurement. 

$3 See above, note 1. 

$5 See above, note 3. 

55 Panofsky, “The History of Art as a Humanistic Discipline," in Meaning in 
the Visual Arts, Garden City, N.Y., 1955, 1—25, originally published under 


the same title in The Meaning of the Humanities, ed. T. M. Greene, 
Princeton, 1940, 89-118, 10. 
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decision.9^ The large amount of surplus material can only be 
explained in this light, for it was certainly not due to mistakes 
by che Guild or the artist in estimating the material necessary. 
Thus, if this reasoning is correct, Ghiberti must have been 
engaged in the preparation of a second model for the casting of 
the Lana's patron saint sometime after August 1427. It is 
impossible to ascertain if the adaptation of the statue to the 
Vitruvian canon occurred at this time or already governed the 
previous model, but its adjustment to the exempeda most 
probably took place during this period, a time which does not 
conflict with the possibility of Albertis presence in Florence. 

The Saint Stephen thus emerges as a significant achievement 
of Renaissance sculpture. Its figural proportions, reflecting 
ancient and humanistic modular ratios, add to our understand- 
ing of Ghiberti as a “humanist,” and suggest Alberti's 
influence on the Florentine sculptor as early as 1427-28. This 
could have occurred only if Alberti was in Florence at a date 
prior to that generally assumed. Although the evidence in 
favor of Alberti's visit to Florence after his departure from 
Bologna is circumstantial, it is, nonetheless, given firm 
support by what Panofsky called “the primary material, "95 by 
the adaptation of the Saint Stephen to Alberti's unique 
proportional rules. 


[University of Pittsburgh] 
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“Gates of Paradise” and the Florentine Baptistery 


Eloise M. Angiola 


Ghibertis East Doors for the Baptistery of Florence have been 
known since the sixteenth century as the “Gates of Paradise” 
(Fig. 1). The origin of the name is supposedly to be found in a 
remark made by Michelangelo and reported with slight 
variations in several early sources. Vasaris well-known account 
relates that one day, as Michelangelo stood before Ghiberti} 
doors, he was asked by a companion what he thought of them. 
Michelangelo replied that the doors were so beautiful that they 
were worthy to serve as the Gates of Paradise.! Legend would 
have it that the name caught on and that the East Doors have 
been known ever since as the Gates of Paradise. Recently, 
scholars have questioned the meaning of the Michelangelo 
legend; they have identified the source of the name in older 
medieval architectural tradition, specifically, in the existence 
either of a paradise-door associated with the Cathedral or of a 
paradisus, an atrium in front of the Cathedral.? 

In fact, the east portal of the Baptistery received its name 
neither from Michelangelo’ chance remark nor from the 
paradise-door or paradisus but rather because in the Middle 
Ages the Baptistery building itself was envisioned as a gateway, 
a monumental portal leading the baptized Christian into the 
Heavenly City? The imagery derives from the nature of the 
rite of baptism: it is the sacrament that washes away sin, 
incorporates the newly baptized person into the Christian 
community, and opens the portals of the Kingdom of Heaven 
for him. The concept appears frequently in the late Middle 
Ages; it is expounded with great thoroughness by Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, for example, and is taken up in papal 
decretals and conciliar constitutions of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. ^ 

A document of the second half of the thirteenth century 
indicates that the Baptistery of Pisa was known as the Porta 


! G. Vasari, Le vite de'più eccellenti pittori, scultori, ed architettori scritte da 
Giorgio Vasari pittore aretino, ed. G. Milanesi, Florence, 1878, 11, 242-43: “E 
ben debbe essere veramente lodato Lorenzo, dacchè un giorno Michelagnolo 
Buonarroti fermatosi a veder questo lavoro, e dimandato quel che glie ne 
paresse, e se queste porte eran belle, rispose: ‘Elle son tanto belle, ch'elle 
starebbon bene alle porte del Paradiso’: lode veramente propria, e detta da 
chi poteva giudicarle.” Krautheimer (R. Krautheimer and T. Krautheimer- 
Hess, Lorenzo Ghiberti [Princeton Monographs in Art and Archaeology, XXXI], 
Princeton, 1956, 18) also cites the following sources: E Bocchi, Le bellezze 
della città di Fiorenza, Florence, 1591, 11-12 (repr. Farnborough, 1971); and E 
L. del Migliore, Firenze città nobilissima illustrata, Florence, 1684, 90 (repr. 
Bologna, 1968). I would like to thank the Research Grants Committee of 
the University of Alabama for a grant I received from them in the summer of 
1977 while I was preparing this study. 


? W. and E. Paatz, Die Kirchen von Florenz: Ein kunstgeschichtliches 
Handbuch, Frankfurt am Main, 1955, 1, 245-47; and Krautheimer, Ghiberti, 
18. i 


3 | already made reference to this matter in "Nicola Pisano, Federigo 
Visconti, and the Classical Style in Pisa,” Art Bulletin, LIX, 1977,7. 
Krautheimer (Ghiberti, 18) notes that Bocchi and Del Migliore, although 


Paradisi.> Another piece of evidence exists from Pisa that may 
reaffirm the identification of the medieval baptistery with a 
monumental gateway. The chronicle of Bernardo Maragone, 
written at the end of the twelfth century, describes the work 
that was accomplished in the construction of Pisa’ Baptistery 
during the course of the year 1164. Maragone tells us that on 
the feast day of Saint Michael in that year the first column of 
the church of Saint John the Baptist was erected, and within 
fourteen days all eight columns were raised, including one in a 
single day at the Golden Gate. 

"Golden Gate" was the name given to the principal portal 
in the east wall of Jerusalem, which opened into the Temple 
Mount (Fig. 2). Throughout the Middle Ages, the earthly city 
of Jerusalem was for the Christian the model and image of 
Paradise, the Heavenly City The Golden Gate had unmistak- 
able associations with the triumphal entry of Christ into 
Jerusalem on Palm Sunday in fulfillment of the words of the 
Prophet Ezekiel (44:1-3): “He again brought me round to the 
outer gate of the sanctuary facing eastwards, and it was shut. 
The Lord said to me, this gate shall be kept shut; it must not 
be opened. No man may enter by it, for the Lord the God of 
Israel has entered by it. It shall be kept shut. The prince, 
however, when he is here as prince, may sit there to eat food in 
the presence of the Lord; he shall come in and go out by the 
vestibule of the gate." During the Crusader occupation of 
Jerusalem in the twelfth century, the gate, which previously 
had been walled up by the Moslems, was opened on each Palm 
Sunday in commemoration of Christs Entry and on September 
14, the Feast of the Holy Cross. With the departure of the 
Crusaders, the gate was once again closed and remains so 
today.” 

Thus, if the medieval baptistery buildirig is thought to be 


not Vasari, seem to be referring to both sets of doors made by Ghiberti when 
they use the term “Gates of Paradise.” 


4 Saint Thomas Aquinas, Summae Theologiae, 11, Q. 69, A. 7; Sancti 
Thomae Aquinatis Doctoris Angelici Opera Omnia, Rome, 1926, xu, 111. See 
G. LeBras, Institutiones ecclésiastiques de la chrétienté mediévale, (Histoire de 
l'Église depuis les origines jusqu'a nos jours, Xit, 1), Tournai, 1959, 126, n.4, for 
a brief summary of the most important sources. 

5 Cited in Angiola, 7. 


$ B. Maragone, Gli annales pisani di Bernardo Maragone, ed. M. Lupo 
Gentile, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, VI, Pt. i1, Bologna, 1936, 30: "A.D. 
MCLXIIII, tertio kal. Octubris, die Sancti Michaelis prima columna 
ecclesie Sancti Iohannis Baptiste erecta est, et infra XIIII dies, gratia Dei, 
tote octo erecte sunt, de quibus unam in uno die Porta Aurea erexit." The 
use of this terminology in connection with the Baptistery of Pisa and the 
problem of its translation are noted by C. Sheppard, "The East Portal of the 
Baptistery and the West Portal of the Cathedral of Pisa: A Question of 
Dates,” Gazette des beaux-arts, ser. 6, LI, 1958, 16. 

7 A good discussion of the origin of the name “Golden Gate” and ite use for 


a Temple Mount gate is J. Morgenstern, "The Gates of Righteousness," 
Hebrew Union College Annual, vi, 1929, 1-37. 
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1 Lorenzo Ghiberti, East Doors. Florence, Baptistery (photo: Gabinetto 


Fotografico, Soprintendenza alle Gallerie, Florence) 


the Porta Paradisi, the gatehouse through which the Christian 
enters the Heavenly City, then the baptisteryS eastern portal 
represents the Golden Gate, its splendid and triumphal 
principal entrance. The imagery has an additional meaning in 
its baptismal context. The use of the name for an eastern 
portal is associated with the light of the regenerated morning 
sun that shines forth from the east.8 The eastern portal is 
figuratively as well as literally the gate of the Rising Sun since 
the rewly baptized Christian rises spiritually reborn from the 
water of the font within the baptistery in the same way that 
Christ who is the Sun of Righteousness rose from his tomb at 
dawn on Easter Sunday. Christs tomb, the place of his burial, 


* B. L'iebner, "Die Orientierung des Jerusalemer Tempels und die 'Sacred 
Direc-ion' der frühchristlichen Kirchen," Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Palàástina- Vereins, LXXXVII, 1971, 153-66; and Morgenstern, passim. 

° R. Krautheimer, “Introduction to an ‘Iconography of Medieval 
Archi:ecture,' " Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, v. 1942, 
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3 Jerusalem, Church of the Holy Sepulchre, southern 
portal (courtesy Israel Department of Antiquities and 
Museums) 


is also the place of his Resurrection. For this reason 
baptisteries in the West were frequently modeled on the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem.? It has been 
suggested that the main portal of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre itself (Fig. 3), constructed by the Crusaders in the 
twelfth century, may have been patterned after the double- 
arched Golden Gate. !? 

An understanding of the meaning of the portals of Paradise 
is especially important for the Baptistery of Florence. A 
sermon attributed to Saint Bernard of Clairvaux discourses 
upon the gates of the Heavenly City as they are described in 
the Book of Revelation (21:12-13). The sermon begins with a 


1-33; and U. Boeck, "Das Baptisterium zu Pisa und die Jerusalemer 
Anastasis,” Bonner Jahrbücher, CLXIV, 1964, 146-56. 


/'9 N. Kenaan, "Local Christian Art in Twelfth Century lerusalem." Israel 
Exploration Journal, xxii, 1973, 221-22. 
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consideration of the eastern portal: “At the east, that is, 
through rhe gate of innocence, the innocents entered; they, 
who knew how to die before they knew how to speak, were 
slaughtered for the Lord. Through this gate little children, 
born again in baptism, enter. Since they have received the 
sacramer of rebirth, if they are released from their bodies soon 
thereafter or a little later, without doubt enter into the 
Heavenly Jerusalem through the gate of innocence.” The 
sermon then continues with the western gate: “From the west, 
that is, through the gate of penitence, Mary Magdalen 
entered, who because of her sins had previously been the 
dwelling-place of demons. But later, prompted by the sight of 
divine grace, by her weeping and repentance, by worshipping 
her Savior with a unique love, she was made the temple of the 
Holy Spirit. Also through this gate enter the penitents, who 

. when they receive light from the Sun of Justice, if they 
renounce completely all the retinue of Satan and the works of 
darkness, enter into Jerusalem above through the gate of 
peniterce."!! The Florentine Baptistery does not have a 
western portal; its place is taken by an altar recess. Although 
its original location is not known with total certainty, 
Donatello’ gripping figure of Saint Mary Magdalen is recorded 
in the sixteenth century against the southwest wall, opposite 
the tomb of Baldassare Coscia on the northwest wall (Fig. 
4).!? The statue illustrates perfectly the sermon's image of 
Mary Magdalen, "flendo et poenitendo," who has entered 
Paradise through the Portal of Penitence. 

The decoration of the interior of the cupola of the 
Florentine Bapitstery was also designed within the framework 
of the imagery of the Porta Paradisi. ? The vast and beautiful 
cycle of mosaics, executed in the late thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries, includes scenes from the Old Testament 
and from the lives of Saint John the Baptist and Christ. The 
drama culminates in an enormous figure of Christ enthroned 
in judgment surrounded by angels and flanked by seated rows of 
saints, prophets, and Apostles (Fig. 5). The scene is essentially 
a vision, the revelation that awaits the Christian when the 
Heavens open and the glory of the Lord shines forth (Ezekiel 
43:1-6). The most detailed sources of the imagery of the Last 
Judgment are the closing chapters of the Book of Revelation 
(20:11-15) and especially Saint Paul's description of Heaven 
revealed (Hebrews 12:22-25): “You stand before Mount Zion 
and the city of the living God, heavenly Jerusalem, before 
myriads of angels, the full concourse and assembly of the 
first-born citizens of heaven, and God the judge of all, and the 


!! Saint Bernard of Clairvaux (attrib.), Sermo de Duodecim Portis Jerusalem, 
in J.P. Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, Series Latina (hereafter Pat. 
Lat. ), Paris, 1879, CLXXXIV, 1118: "Ab oriente, id est per portam innocentiae 
innocentes sunt ingressi; qui ante scientes mori quam loqui, pro Domini 
sunt trucidati. Per hanc portam ingrediuntur parvuli, per Baptismum renati: 
qui Sacramento regenerationis accepto, si mox, aut paulo post a corpore 
solvuntur, procul dubio in coelestem Jerusalem per portam innocentiae 
ingrediuntur. . . . Ab occidente, id est per portam poenitentiae, Maria 
Magdalena est ingressa, quae merito peccatoram suorum ante fuerat 
habitatio daemonum: sed respectu divinae gratiae postmodum compuncta, 
flendo et poenitendo, Salvatoremque suum singulari amore colendo, facta 
est sancti Spiritus templum. Per hanc etiam portam ingrediuntur 
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spirits of good men made perfect, and Jesus the mediator of a 
new covenant, whose sprinkled blood has better things to tell 
than the blood of Abel." As we enter the Baptistery of 
Florence, we see above our heads in the shining mosaics the 
revelation of the living God who appears as the Gates of 
Paradise open. 

Both the form and decoration of the Baptistery of Florence 
are dependent on one complex yet clear idea. There is little 
that is arbitrary, little that is unrelated to the theme of Gates 
of Paradise, in the buildings conception. As we shall see, the 
three sets of bronze doors also betray an awareness of their 
context. Margaret Frazer suggests that all medieval bronze 
doors are thought of as Gates of Paradise: “The Italian donors, 
following in the footsteps of Byzantine predecessors, made 
their doors surrogates for the gates of Paradise. They did so by 
presenting to all those who looked upon their doors four paths, 
supplementing the via crucis, by which they hoped the gates 
would be reached and opened: the intercession of the Virgin 
and saints with Christ . . . the apostolic example and counsel 

. . the guidance of an archangel . . . the rebirth in Christ 
through baptism.”!4 Andrea Pisanos doors, now hung at the 
south portal of the Baptistery of Florence, illustrate the life of 
Saint John the Baptist, the baptizer of men and Christ, and 
the titular saint of the Baptistery. Ghiberti” first set of doors 
for the Baptistery, originally made for the east portal but later 
moved to the north portal, deals with the life of Christ. Both 
of these sets of doors show us the way into Heaven. In the 
former, the Baptist and his baptism provide the way: Through 
the sacrament of baptism Original Sin is washed away and the 
newly baptized enters into the life of the Church. Ten of the 
twenty narrative scenes of the latter set of doors have as their 
subject events of the Passion, for Christ is the Way and 
“baptism indeed opens the Gates of the Kingdom of Heaven to 
the baptized, to the extent that it incorporates him in the 
Passion of Christ, applying its efficacy to man.”!° 

The meaning of the program of Ghiberti East Doors has 
proved to be much more elusive. These Old Testament doors 
contain ten narrative panels beginning with the Creation of 
Adam and Eve, continuing through the stories of Cain and 
Abel, Noah, Abraham, Jacob and Esau, Joseph, Moses, Joshua 
and the fall of Jericho, David, and ending with the meeting of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. The panels are framed by 
single figures of men and women; many of them are identifiable 
as Old Testament heroes and prophets. What has seemed to be 
missing in the reading of the program is the single, unifying 


poenitentes . . . cum a Sole justitiae illustrantur, si omnibus pompis 
Satanae, et operibus tenebrarum perfecte abrenuntiant, in supernam 
Jerusalem per portam poenitentiae intrant." I wish to thank Professor 
Richard W. Baldes for his help with the translation of this passage. 


12 H.W. Janson, The Sculpture of Donatello, Princeton, 1957, II, 190. 


13 The most thorough discussion of baptistery decoration is U. Mielke, Die 
Plastik am Baptisterium in Parma und ihre Beziehung zum Taufsakrament, diss. , 


Berlin, 1970. 


14 M.E. Frazer, "Church Doors and the Gates of Paradise: Byzantine Bronze 
Doors in Italy," Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxvii, 1973, 147-48. 


!5 Saint Thomas Aquinas, Summae, 111, Q. 69, A. 7; Opera Omnia, xit, 111. 
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theme that ties together the sequence of Old Testament stories 
and clarifies the presence of the doors at the Porta Paradisi. 16 
In the discussion that follows, I will try to show that the 
program of Ghibertis East Doors is as much part of the theme 
of ways to Paradise as the two earlier sets of doors and thus an 
appropriate decoration for the Portal of Paradise. 

Baptism and Christ’ sacrifice upon the Cross redeem man 
from the burden of Original Sin. What, however, of the 
righteous men who lived and died before Christs coming? How 
do they reach the Heavenly Kingdom? Saint Paul deals with 
this problem in his letter to the Hebrews. He concludes that it 
is through their faith that the heroes and heroines of the Old 
Age are saved (Hebrews 11:13-16): “All these persons died in 
faith: They were not yet in possession of the things promised, 
but had seen them far ahead and hailed them, and confessed 
themselves no more than strangers or passing travellers on 
earth. Those who use such language show plainly that they are 
looking for a country of their own. . . . we find them longing 
for a better country—I mean, the heavenly one. That is why 
God is not ashamed to be called their God; for he has a city 
ready for them." Saint Paul then enumerates examples of the 
acts and lives of great faith recorded in the Old Testament. He 
includes Cain and Abel (Hebrews 11:14), Noah (11:7), 
Abraham (11:8-12 and 17-19), Jacob and Esau (11:20), Joseph 
(11:22), Moses (11:23-29), the fall of Jericho (11:30), David 
(11:32), and the countless unnamed others who "through faith 

. overthrew kingdoms, established justice, saw Gods 
promises fulfilled. They muzzled ravening lions, quenched the 
fury of fire, escaped death by the sword. Their weakness was 
turned to strength, they grew powerful in war, they put foreign 
armies to rout” (11:33-35), 

The program of Ghiberti’s East Doors may be seen as an 
exposition on faith with each panel devoted to an exemplary 
life based on the certainty of unseen realities. It is through 
their faith that the men and women of the Old Testament 
reach the Heavenly City. The ten panels condense the story of 
the loss of Paradise and return to it. In the first panel (Fig. 6) 
are the Creation of Adam and Eve, Adam and Eve sharing the 
forbidden fruit, and finally the Expulsion from Paradise. At 
the far right of the panel Adam and Eve are driven through the 


16 Krauthelmer offers the most comprehensive discussion of the program of 
the doors (Ghiberti, 169-88); he is particularly interested in the unusual 
inclusion in an Old Testament cycle of the scene of the meeting of Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba. He relates the presence of the scene to rhe 
hoped-for unification of Eastern and Western Churches. Hartt associates a 
number of the panels with a sermon for the feast of Saint John the Baptist 
written by Saint Antonine of Florence (E Hartt, A History of Italian 
Renaissance Art: Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, London, 1970, 198); he 
notes that the sermon in all likelihood postdates the doors. Most recently 
Mielke has done a study of the typological elements of the East Doors (U. 
Mielke, "Zum Programm der Paradiesestür," Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, 
XXXIV, 1971, 115-34), she identifies as the underlying theme of the program 
Christ and his Church, from the creation of the Church from the side of the 


arched Portal of Paradise. Adam vigorous stride to the very 
edge of the relief reinforces the sense of expulsion and carries 
our attention out of the first panel and into the subsequent 
panels and the long journey back to Paradise. The last panel 
on the doors, the meeting of Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba (Fig. 7), brings us back symbolically to the Portal of 
Paradise. Although Solomon and the Queen do not appear 
among the heroes named by Saint Paul, the long journey of 
the Queen to the court of Solomon (I Kings 10:1-13 and II 
Chronicles 9: 1-12) was clearly understood by Christian 
theologians to be an act of faith.!7 The handclasp of the two 
figures is the fidei symbolum, the visible sign o? the faith that 
has brought the Queen to Solomon. The motif of the joined 
hands figures prominently in Mielkes discussion of the 
meaning of the relief. !? In her view, the meeting is a wedding 
feast. The joining of hands is the dextrarum iunctio, the symbol 
of the coming together in faith of bride and groom. The 
wedding of Solomon and the Queen prefigures the wedding of 
Christ and his Church. In light of the other typological 
elements identified in the panels by Mielke, such a reading of 
this scene is possible without denying the central theme of 
faith. Although the handclasp, the sign of faith, is an 
important part of marriage imagery,!? its primary meaning in 
the Renaissance is simply faith, within or outside a marriage 
context. The various editions of Andrea Alciatis emblem 
book, for example, illustrate the virtue Faith by means of two 
figures clasping hands (Fig. 8). | 

Not only is the Queen of Sheba a symbol of faith, but she 
also plays a part in our return to Paradise. She is the prophetic 
witness of the events of the Last Judgment. She appears twice 
in the New Testament in similar texts, in Matthew 12:42 and 
in Luke 11:31: "At the Judgement, when the men of this 
generation are on trial, the Queen of the South will appear 
against them and ensure their condemnation, for she came 
from the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon; 
and what is here is greater than Solomon." The Queen who 
travels from Sheba to see Solomon is the Queen of the South 
who is present at the Last Judgment.?? The meeting of 
Solomon and the Queen takes place before a large structure 
closely resembling a Gothic church. It has been suggested that 


sleeping Adam in the first panel to the wedding of the Church to Christ in 
the last panel. 

1? See, for example, Walafrid Strabo, Glossa ordinaria; Pat. lat., CXII, 
601-02. 

18 Mielke, "Zum Programm,” 121-25. 

19 E. Panofsky, "Jan Van Eyck’s Arnolfini Portrait,” Burlington Magazine, 
LXIV, 1934, 117-27. 

29 . B. Pritchard, ed., Solomon and Sheba, London, 1974, 115-17; A. 
Chastel, "La Rencontre de Salomon et de la Reine de Saba dans 
l'iconographie médiévale," Gazette des beaux-arts, ser. 6, Xxxv, 1949, 106. It 
is in her role as prophetic witness that the Queen appears in Piero della 
Francesca’s Legend of the True Cross in S. Francesco, Arezzo. 


the structure was modeled on the Cathedral of Florence 
itself.?! If, as Mielke states, Solomon’s Temple is a symbolic 
representation of Ecclesia, then it is specifically the Church 
that is to come, the Heavenly Jerusalem, that is meant. 
Solomons Temple had long been understood by Christian 
writers to be a prefiguration of Heavenly Jerusalem: "Templum 
itaque illud mirificum a Salomone aedificatum civitatem 
sanctam Jerusalem significat, cum verus Salomon Christus 
videlicet rex pacificus ex vivis lapidibus, hoc est ex fidelium 
animis aedificare non cessat quotidie. "?? Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba as prophetess are not unusual in a baptismal 
context. Figures of the two carved by Benedetto Antelami 
appear on the exterior of the Baptistery of Parma (Fig. 9). 
Solomon carries in his left hand a scroll upon which the 
fragments of an inscription reading "King Solomon and the 
Queen of the South” were formerly visible.?? 

Thus all ten panels on Ghiberti’s East Doors have a common 
thread. They show the way through faith to the portals of 
Paradise. The narrative takes us from the beginning, the Fall 
of Man, to the final illustration of an act of extraordinary 
faith, the meeting of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 
Because the Queen who stands with Solomon at the portal of 
his Temple, a model of Heavenly Jerusalem, is also present at 
the Last Judgment, the last panel carries us forward in time 
and suggests the arrival of the faithful at the Gates of Paradise 
itself. 

In this light, the changes in the evolution of the program 
from Bruni’ original scheme to the plan as it was finally 
executed are significant. Brunis program, with its twenty Old 
Testament scenes and eight single figures, is essentially 
narrztive; the emphasis is upon the sequence of chronological 
evenrs.?^ Because the stories in their final form are condensed 
and the number of panels is reduced to ten, the separate 
episodes take second place to the main theme of each panel, 
the glorification of the righteous and faithful life of each 
ancestor. Bruni proposed as the subject of the last panel the 
Judgment of Solomon. The substitution of the Meeting of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba is perhaps the most telling 
change made in the program, since the Judgment of Solomon 
is in no way related to the theme of faith. It is also possible 
that when the Calimala first envisioned a set of Old Testament 


?! H. Brockhaus, Forschungen über Florentiner Kunstwerke, Leipzig, 1902, 
12-14. 


?? Saint Bruno of Asti, Sermones Tres Inedita; Pat. Lat., CLXV, 865. The 
passage appears with only slight variation in many medieval commentaries 
on the Book of Kings. There is an enormous literature on the symbolism of 
Church and Temple and the relationship of both to the Heavenly Jerusalem. 
For a recent source especially useful for its bibliography, see H.-F. Reske, 
Jerusalem Caelestis —Bildformeln und Gestaltungsmuster: Darbietungsformen 
eines christlichen Zentralgedankens in der deutschen geistlichen Dichtung des 11. 
und 12. Jahrhunderts, Góppingen, 1973. See also L.H. Stookey, “The Gothic 
Cathedral as the Heavenly Jerusalem: Liturgical and Theological Sources," 
Gesta, Vill, 1, 1969, 34-41; and C.H. Krinsky, "Representations of the 
Temp:e of Jerusalem before 1500," Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, XXXII, 1970, 1-19. 


?3 G. de Francovich, Benedetto Antelami architetto e scultore e l'arte del suo 
tempo. Milan, 1952, 1, 170, n. 19. 


24 Krautheimer, Ghiberti, 169-72. 
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PET depict i HONOS, T yrto velatus amiku , 

x Eiu, 1nngat nada dextram VERITAS: 

Si/4 AMOR ia medio cafus, cni tempora circim 
Roja it, Diones pulorin Cupidines . 

8 Fidei Symbolum, from Andrea Alciati, Emblemata cum 

Commentariis, Padua, 1621, 56 





, 


9 Benedetto Antelami, Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. Parma, 
Baptistery (from G. de Francovich, Benedetto Antelami architetto e 
scultore e l'arte del suo tempo, Milan, 1952, n, fig. 243) 
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doors for the Baptistery, they had already determined that the 
program was to be salvation through faith. The subject of the 
competition panel is the most dramatic event in the life of the 
patriarch Abraham, his sacrifice of his son Isaac. Beginning 
with Saint Paul, Abraham is the principal Old Testament 
exemplar of faithfulness for Christian writers: “For it was not 
through law that Abraham, or his posterity, was given the 
promise that the world should be his inheritance, but through 
the righteousness that came from faith" (Romans 4:13).?* He 
is named as the physical embodiment of faith on the 
Baptistery of Parma. To the left of the west portal, the Last 
Judgment portal, of the Baptistery, there is a seated female 
figure representing the virtue Faith. Below the figure is an 
inscription that reminds us that Abraham was pleasing to 
Christ because of his faith.?5 

In 1452 the third set of doors for the Baptistery of Florence 
was completed and gilded. The decision was made to move 
Ghibertis earlier doors to the northern portal and to install 
the new doors at the eastern portal.?? The doors were 
interchangeable because they all conformed to a common 
theme. Each set of doors shows us a way to the Portal of 
Paradise: we are redeemed through Christ and the sacrament 
of baptism and we are redeemed through faith.?* Thus the Old 
Testament doors hung at the eastern portal when 
Michelangelo stood before the Baptistery of Florence and 
there we see them today: a splendid golden gate that is the 
Golden Gate, and “Gates of Paradise" that are the Gates of 
Paradise. 


University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 


25 A.N. Didron, "Iconographie des vertus théologales," Annales 
archéologiques, XX, 1860, 242—423. 

26 Francovich, 174; Mielke, Die Plastik, 86-87. 

27 Krautheimer, Ghiberti, 167. 

28 Cf, Rabanus Maurus, Commentaria in Libros Quator Regum; Pat. Lat., CIX, 
192-93. 


Aureola and Fructus: Distinctions of Beatitude in Scholastic Thought and 
the Meaning of Some Crowns in Early Flemish Painting 


Edwin Hall and Horst Uhr 


Crowns are common symbols in early Northern painting, yet 
little has been said about their possible iconographic function. 
Even Percy Ernst Schramm, the modern authority on medieval 
Herrschaftszeichen, made only passing reference to the 
multiplicity and variety of crowns in fifteenth-century 
painting and sculpture.! Their apparent range of meaning is 
broad and runs a gamut from the conventional crowned Virgin 
and Child, as in Jan van Eyck* Berlin Madonna in a Church, to 
the urusual and problematic crown at the feet of God in the 
upper central panel of the Ghent Altarpiece. Somewhere 
between these extremes are two familiar motifs that—since 
their true meaning has eluded previous scholars—may 
conveniently serve as the point of departure for this discussion. 
The first of these is the crown held by a hovering angel in each 
panel of Roger van der Weyden’s Granada-Miraflores Altar 
(Fig. 1). The second is the triple crown as an attribute of Saint 
Elizabeth of Thuringia, as in the Rothschild Madonna in the 
Frick Collection (Fig. 2). 

The iconography of the Granada-Miraflores Altar has been 
discussed by Panofsky.2 On the basis of the banderole 
inscriptions, which he considered “boldly reworded in praise of 
Our Lady,” he interpreted the crowns as symbols of the Virgins 
“purity, perseverance and faith in sorrow.”3 Though Panofsky’ 
observations were, as usual, perceptive, the meaning of these 
crowns becomes precise once they are recognized as repre- 
sentations of the aureola, that is to say, the iconographic 
expression of what was a theological commonplace in Rogers 
time. Io avoid misunderstanding, let it be said at once that 


N. B. Frequently cited works are listed in a bibliography that appears at the 
end of the article. As textual variants are in several instances significant, 
the Vulgate is used for biblical citations and the Douay-Rheims version for 
English translations. The abbreviation Pat. Lat. signifies J. P. Migne, 
Patrologiae Cursus Completus, Series Latina, Paris, 1844-1864. Unless some 
other source is indicated, liturgical texts are cited according to the 1926 
edition of the Breviarium Romanum. 


! Schramm, Herrschaftszeichen, 111, 996— 1001. 


? Panofsky, 1953, 1, 259-264; 460—63. See also M. Davies, Rogier van der 
Weyden, London, 1972, 213-16; and R. van Schoute, La Chapelle Royale de 
Grenade, Brussels, 1963, 87—109. 


* Panofsky, 1953, 1, 259. 


* For an illustration of how hopelessly confused the meaning of “aureole” 
has become in modern usage, see the Oxford English Dictionary, 1, Oxford, 
1933, 566. The most extensive modern discussion of the aureola appears to 
be the short article of T. Ortolan in Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, 1, 
Paris, 1903, 2571-75. See also note 84 below. 


* As Thomas Aquinas expressed it, for example, "praemium essentiale 
hominis, quod est ejus beatitudo, consistit in perfecta conjunctione animae 
ad Deum. .. . Hoc autem praemium metaphorice corona dicitur, vel 


aurea"; In IV Sententiarum, Dist. 49, Q. 5, A. 1, Parma, Il, 1233. 


* Honorius of Autun, Gemma Animae, Lib. 1, cap. 133; Pat. Lat., CLXXII, 
586. What Durandus says is particularly interesting, since it demonstrates 


aureola has nothing in common with “aureole,” except 
linguistic parentage. Further, by one of those strange 
inversions that sometimes characterize the evolution of 
language, the Divine Persons principally associated with the 
aureole by modern iconographers were in fact excluded, as we 
shall see, from possessing the aureola of scholastic invention.* 

For medieval men, heavenly like earthly society was 
hierarchical in structure, with this difference, that the 
inequalities of Paradise mirrored the merits won on earth. 
Each saint was said to possess a corona or crown which for the 
theologian was but a metaphor signifying the state of 
beatitude.5 Writers like Honorius of Autun and Gulielmus 
Durandus indicate that in painting, however, this corona of 
eternal life could be rendered graphically in the form of a 
shield, according to the Vulgate text of Psalm 5:13, *O Lord, 
thou hast crowned us, as with a shield of thy good will."9 With 
this connotation, then, corona is synonymous with “halo” or 
"Heiligenschein. "7 

In scholastic usage, the crown signifying the essential reward 
of the blessed was termed the aurea. Additional distinctions of 
"accidental" merit were, however, also drawn, and of these the 
aureola and the fructus are relevant for this discussion. As the 
matter is unfamiliar, an illustration from Aquinas characteris- 
tic of such patterns of thought may be helpful. In differentiat- 
ing the three terms, Saint Thomas defines aurea as the joy the 
blessed soul experiences in seeing God, aureola as the joy one 
takes in the perfection of one’ works, and fructus as the joy the 
laborer finds in his disposition to lead a spiritual life.8 In a 


that by the 13th century the martyrs crown of liturgical texts had been 
conflated with what is today called a halo. See Gulielmus Durandus, 
Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, Lib. 1, cap. 3, Venice, 1568, fol. 10v: "Sic et 
omnes sancti pinguntur coronati, quasi dicat, Filiae Hierusalem, venite, et 
videte martyres cum coronis aureis, quibus coronavit eos Dominus, et in 
libro sapientiae: Iusti accipient regnum decoris, et diadema speciei de manu 
Domini. Corona autem huiusmodi depingitur in forma scuti rotundi, quia 
sancti Dei protectione divina fruuntur. Unde cantant gratulabundi: Domine 
ut scuto bonae voluntatis coronasti nos." 


? The common medieval Latin words for halo were corona and aurea: cf. 
note 5. Nimbus for the most part preserved its classical meanings in 
medieval Latin usage, and “halo” did not acquire the connotation of a saint’ 
nimbus until the 17th century. See F. Blatt, Novum Glossarium Mediae 
Latinitatis, Vol. M-N, Copenhagen, 1959—1969, 1262. O. Prinz, 
Mittellateinisches Wörterbuch bis zum ausgehenden 13. Jahrhundert, 1, Munich, 
1967, 1244, is correct in defining "aureola" as “akzidentelle Glückseligkeit 
der Seele," but mistaken in equating this in medieval usage with 
"Heiligenschein." 


* "Hoc fructus differt ab aurea et ab aureola, quia aurea consistit in gaudio 
quod habetur de Deo, aureola vero in gaudio quod habetur de operum 
perfectione; sed fructus in gaudio quod habetur de ipsa dispositione 
operantis secundum gradum spiritualitatis"; In IV Sententiarum, Dist. 49, Q. 


5, A. 2, Parma, II, 1235. 
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more specific example Thomas relates these three distinctive 
rewa-ds to the same virtue. Thus in the case of virgins, the 
aurec is won when virginity is kept out of love for God, the 
aurecla when virginity is “a work of perfection having the 
cha-acter of a singular victory"; and the fructus of virginity 
corresponds to the spiritual disposition acquired by withdraw- 
ing from carnal things.? 

Mearly forgotten today, these scholastic abstractions were 
still vital enough in his time to inspire a diatribe from the 
Anglican poet and divine John Donne. The following passage 
from a sermon based on the text “In my Father5 house are 
many mansions,” preached before the king at Whitehall in 
1626 provides a fitting introduction: 


Put then, because in their Translation, in the vulgat Edition 
of the Roman Church, they find in Exodus that word 


? Ibi. 1236, “unde et virginitati respondet aurea, secundum quod propter 
Deu servatur imperio caritatis; aureola vero, secundum quod est quoddam 
perfectionis opus habens rationem victoriae excellentis; fructus vero, 
secundum quod per virginitatem homo in quamdam spiritualitatem transit a 
carnalitate recedens." The most extensive discussion of the aureola by Saint 
Thomas is found here in his commentary on the Sentences at IV, Dist. 49, Q. 
5. It is essentially repeated in Summa Theclogiae, 11 (supplementum), Q. 96. 
This part of the Summa, left unfinished at Aquinass death, was completed 
later 5y drawing on his other works. We have examined approximately 
twenty scholastic commentaries on the Sentences ranging in date from the 
earl, 13th to the early 16th century. Aquinas gives the most concise 
exposrtion of the aureola doctrine we have found, and it long remained the 
class « treatment. 


'° E. M. Simpson and G. R. Potter, The Sermons of John Donne, Berkeley, 
1953-1962, vil, 129—130. 


Aureolam, Facies Coronam aureolam, Thou shalt make a 
lesser Crowne of gold; out of this diminutive, and mistaken 
word, they have established a Doctrine, that besides those 
Coronae aureae, Those Crownes of gold, which are 
communicated to all the Saints from the Crown of Christ, 
some Saints have made to themselves, and produced out of 
their owne extraordinary merits certaine Aureolas, certain 
lesser Crownes of their own. . . . Out of a supposititious 
word, which is not in the Text, they have hammered and 
beat out these Aureolas, these lesser crownes. And these 
Aureolaes they ascribe onely to three sorts of persons, to 
Virgins, to Martyrs, to Doctors. 

Are then all the other Saints without Crowns? They must 
make shift with that beame which they have from the 
Crowne of Christ; for, for these additiona.l crownes 
proceeding from themselves, they have none. And yet, say 
they, there are Saints which have some additions growing 
out of themselves, though not Aureolas, little crownes, and 
those they call Fructus, peculiar fruits growing out of 


themselves. !° 


Briefly stated, the purpose of this study is to explore the 
iconographic ramifications that followed upon scholastic 
definitions of both the aureola and fructus as special or 
"accidental" rewards given by God to certain categories of 
saints. Although the doctrine of the aureola is more 
important, to explain it is also more complex. Hence it seems 
desirable to begin instead with the fructus, and thus what is in 
reality a kind of pendant to the main thrust of the discussion 
will serve initially to introduce the reader to the format and 
methodology of this paper. 


The biblical source from which the concept of the fructus 
was derived is the parable about the sower in Matthew 13. 
There it is said of the seed (that is, the word of God! which fell 
upon good ground that some brought forth fruit a hundredfold, 
some sixtyfold, and some thirtyfold. Of the various interpreta- 
tions given to this passage by prescholastic writers, two are of 
interest. In the first, which is found in the text of a famous 
ninth-century hymn ascribed to Paul the Deacon, reference is 
made to the three fruits as the three crowns won by John tke 
Baptist as virgin, preacher, and martyr. As we shall see shortly, 
this anticipates later ideas about the aureola. !! The second 
comes from Bede who, inspired by finger positions when the 
numbers 30, 60, and 100 were used in computations with the 


'! For the relevant section of this hymn, used at lauds for the Nativity of 
John the Baptist, see Britt, Hymns of the Breviary, 245-46. Already in the 
first half of the 13th century Alexander of Hales construed this as a 
reference to the triplex aureola rather than the fructus: "Item, de loanne 
Baptista dicitur: 


Serta ter denis alios coronant, 

Aucta crementis, duplicata quosdam, 
Trina centeno cumulata fructu 

Te satis ornant. 


Et ita videtur quod uni et eidem conveniat triplex aureola. Quod verum est; 
non tamen tres fructus." See Glossa Sententiarum, IV, 533. 
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abacus, laid the foundation for what was to become the more 
conventional interpretation when he assigned instead the 
thirtyfold fruit to the married, the sixtyfold to widows, and 
the hundredfold to virgins.!? 

Indeed, in the classic age of scholasticism, Matthew 13:8 
was invariably tied to discussions of the fructus. Leaving aside 
a complex matrix of number symbolism, in part dérived from 
Bede, the essentials of this doctrine as set forth by Saint 
Thomas may be summarized briefly as follows. The fructus or 
fruit is a reward for passing from the carnal to the spiritual life. 
Accordingly, the more a person withdraws from carnal things, 
the greater is the fruit of the word within him. Fructus then in 
a general way corresponds to continence. On the first or 
thirtyfold level is the sprituality of married persons who, as 
Thomas expresses it, make "use of carnal pleasure according 
to the order of right reason" and whose chastity consists in 
fidelity to one another. Next in order is the spirituality of 
widows, who renounce carnal pleasures for a particular time 
and merit the sixtyfold fruit, and these in turn are surpassed by 
virgins whose renunciation is for all time—past, present, and 
future—and who win the hundredfold fruit. !? 

One attribute of Saint Elizabeth of Thuringia in early 
Flemish painting is a triple crown of the type held by the saint 
in the well-known Eyckian panel in the Frick Collection (Fig. 
2). As interpreted by modern authorities, these crowns are 
usually said to symbolize Elizabeth’ royal birth, her austere 
piety, and her chastity in marriage.!* This explanation, 
whatever its source may be, is mistaken. When instead the 
attribute is given its ancient and authentic meaning, the triple 
crown can be correctly interpreted as an unusual attempt to 
translate the theological doctrine of the fructus into a visual 
image. Saint Elizabeth’ short and at times bizarre life had great 
appeal for her contemporaries. In the colorful hagiographic 
literature that began to develop almost immediately after she 
died, her life was considered singular for the fact that she had 
lived with manifest sanctity in the three "states" of virginity, 
matrimony, and widowhood. In her vita in the Legenda Aurea, 
for example, Elizabeth is given the distinction of winning all 
three of the spiritual fruits. In enumerating these, however, 


12 Bede, In Lucae Evangelium Expositio, Lib. IIl, cap. 8; Pat Lat., XCI, 432. 
13 In IV Sententiarum, Dist. 49, Q. 5, A. 2, Parma, Il, 1236. 


14 L, Réau, Iconographie de l'art chrétien, il, Paris, 1958, 418. See also 
Bibliotheca Sanctorum, IV, 1122— 23, and cf. G. Ferguson, Signs and Symbols 
in Christian Art, New York, 1959, 70. 


15 Legenda Aurea, fol. 129r: "Verum ne fructum centesimum perderet qui 
perfectionem evangelicam servantibus datur qui sinistra miserie ad 
dexteram glorie transferuntur ... continentiam post mortem viri 
perpetuam servans. . . et voluntariam paupertatem amplectens." 


16 Caesarius of Heisterbach, Vita Sanctae Elisabethae Thuringensis, ed. A. 
Huyskens, in A. Hilka, Die Wundergeschichten des Caesarius von Heisterbach 
(Publikationen der Gesellschaft für rheinische Geschichtskunde, XLIN), DI, Bonn, 
1937, 358. It isnoteworthy that this same passage in Caesariuss vita, written 
ca. 1236--37, contains the earliest reference we have found to the doctrine 
of the aureola. Here it is already spoken of without explanation as a 


commonplace and given in the traditional way to martyrs, virgins, and: 


doctors. The author says that Elizabeth in no sense aspired to the honor 
(“nullius horum expers esse voluit"), but that she tried to imitate these 
works of perfection. For the case of Saint Lucy and a discussion of why a 
violated virgin (even should she conceive and bear a child) did not 
necessarily forfeit her virginity, see Aquinas, In IV Sententiarum, Dist. 49, 
Q. 5, A. 3, Parma, Il, 1239. 


Jacobus de Voragine, although having no difficulty with her 
right to the thirtyfold fruit as a married woman or the sixtyfold 
as a widow, appears to balk, understandably perhaps, at the 
prospect of awarding the virgins hundredfold fruit to a woman 
who had borne children. Instead, he attributes her passing 
“from the left hand of misery to the right hand of glory" and 
the winning of the hundredfold fruit to her "evangelical 
perfection," emphasizing at the same time her "perpetual 
chastity” after her husbands death.!5 Caesarius of Heister- 
bach, one of her first biographers, takes a somewhat different 
approach by suggesting that Elizabeth would have preferred to 
consecrate her virginity to God—it was commonly accepted 
that she had married only in obedience to her parents—and 
that, as the case of Saint Lucy indicated, the recompense for 
virginity was not lost without ones consent.!$ The celebrated 
Flemish theologian Josse Clichtove (1472-1543) provides a 
convenient illustration, as it so happens in a specifically 
iconographic context, of how these ideas were later developed. 
In a sermon in honor of Elizabeth of Thuringia on the text 
“Corona aurea super caput eius,” he takes as his point of 
departure representations of the saint of the Frick type (“quae 
triplicem coronam manu gestare continereque effigiatur") and 
he develops at length the symbolism of the crowns and gems as 
Elizabeth’ triple reward of the thirty, sixty, and hundredfold 
fruits for her holiness as wife, widow, and virgin.!? As this 
interpretation is repeated somewhat later by Molanus, and the 
^modern" explanations do not appear until the end of the last 
century, there can be no reasonable doubt about the symbolic 
function of the triple crown in the Frick panel and other 
related pictures. !8 


The development of the aureola doctrine in scnolastic 
thought and the use of a crown to symbolize the new 
theological abstraction present many parallels with the 
scholastic interpretation of the fructus. A text of Bede again 
provides the remote literary source, in this instance a famous 
anagogical exegesis of Exodus 25:25. Within the context of. 
the Lord’ directions to Moses concerning the construction 


17 Josse Clichtove, Homiliae seu Sermones, Cologne, 1565, 460-63. The 

pertinent section reads as follows: "Certe primo loco super caput S. 

Elisabeth emicuit corona virginalis pudicitiae . .. His tamen non 

obstantibus [i.e., the distractions and temptations of life at a royal court], S. 

Elisabeth virgineum candorem servavit illibatum in primis suae 

adolescentiae annis usque ad tori coniugalis foedera. Et exinde promeruit. 
fructum centesimum, qui virginibus est repositus . . . Secundo, super caput. 
S. Elisabeth effulsit corona aurea castitatis coniugalis. . . . In quas quidem 
nuptias ipsa consensit, ut suis obtemperaret parentibus, et ne per 

inobedientiam eosdem offenderet, quamvis ex proprii animi affectione 

magis inclinaretur ad statum virginalem perpetuo servandum, suamque . 
virginitatem Deo consecrandam. Huius vero status etiam nobilem assecuta 

est coronam, fructumque tricesimum illi accommodatum. . . . tertio 

demum loco emicult super caput sanctae Elisabeth corona aurea vidualis . 
castitatis, quam post mortem viri sul inviolatam servavit, per totum 
reliquum vitae suae tempus. . . . Deinde emisit Deo votum continentiae 
vidualis. . . . Quod sane votum integre servavit, et fructum sexagesimum 
etiam est pro illo suae vitae spatio consecuta." 


18 Molanus, De Historia Imaginum, 378. Other examples of the type are 
found in the panel by Petrus Christus in Bruges (M. J. Friedlander, Early 
Netherlandish Painting, Leyden-Brussels, 1967ff., 1, pl. 110) and in a triptych 
by the Master of the Legend of the Magdalen (ibid., XII, pl. 4). 


and furnishing of the tabernacle, the Vulgate text speaks of 
three separate moldings around the top of the table for the 
offertory bread: a “golden ledge" (“labrium aureum") 
surmounted by a “polished crown" ("coronam interrasilem"), 
which in turn was to be topped by a “coronam aureolam" or 
"little golden crown." Working from the distinction in 
Matthew 19:17-21 between the elect who keep Gods 
commandments and the perfect who follow the “counsels of 
perfection," Bede interpreted the corona interrasilis as the 
common reward enjoyed by all the blessed and the corona 
aureola as a mark of special distinction accruing to those saints 
whose lives had been marked by heroic virtue. Bede further 
identified this corona aureola with the special recompense of 
the virgins in Revelation 14:3-4 who alone can sing the new 
canticle before the throne and who follow the Lamb 
"withersoever he goeth.”!9 

Sometime in the twelfth century Bede’ symbolic reading of 
Exodus 25:25 found its way into the Glossa Ordinaria to the 
Bible, and hence continued to influence biblical commen- 
tators.*° But the logical implications of Bede’ exegesis were, as 
it happened, developed instead by theologians. Precisely how 
and when Bede’ corona aureola became the aureola of 
scholastic theology seems never to have been studied and to do 
so is far beyond the scope of this paper. This much, however, is 
certain. As late as the seventeenth century, Francisco Suárez, 
the "last of the schoolmen," could still say that scholastics 
discuss the aureola within the context of distinction 49 of 
Book iv of the Sentences of Peter Lombard.?! Despite its fame, 
this book, which remained the basic theological manual of the 
Latin church for several centuries and inspired numerous 
commentaries, cannot be securely dated much before the 
authors death—he was then Bishop of Paris—in 1160.22 This 
date nonetheless provides a satisfactory terminus post quem for 
the aureola in scholastic thought, since the Sentences contain 
no mention of it at 1v:49, the locus classicus for later 
comment.?? Yet by the 12405 the essential elements of the 
doctrine had been formulated, and Saint Bonaventure noted 
in the Breviloquium that "according to the doctors of the 


!? Bede, De Tabernaculo et Vasis Eius, Lib. I, cap. 6; Pat. Lat., XCI, 409-410. 


?? For the later Middle Ages the most important of these was the 
14th-century exegete Nicholas of Lyra who commented on Exodus 25:25 
twice. In the Postilla he pointed out that although the word "crown" was 
appropriate because the molding went round the table, the form was not 
"rotunda sed quadrata." In the Moraliter Lyra returned to the spirit, if not 
precisely the letter, of Bede and interpreted the three moldings as the 
crowns given respectively "to the virgins, the doctors and the martyrs of the 


church." See Biblia cum Glossis, 1, 178. 


?! Suárez, De Ultimo Fine Hominis, Disput. 11, Sec. 3, Opera Omnia, IV, 
132. 


?? Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, XII, Paris, 1933, 1963-64; XIV, Paris, 
1939, 1860-1884. 


23 Pat. Lat., CXCII, 957-960. 


?* Bonaventura, Breviloquium, Quaracchi, v, 289. The aureola doctrine is 
also extensively discussed by Alexander of Hales who died in 1245. See 
Glossa Sententiarum, IV, 524-534. The famous Dominican cardinal Hugh of 
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Sentences" (i.e., scholastic lecturers on Lombard’ text) the 
aureola was given to martyrs, preachers, and virgins.24 From 
the foregoing, then, there can be no doubt that this 
development took place sometime between the late twelfth 
and early thirteenth century, and it is reasonable to assume 
that it occurred in the then-celebrated theological schools of 
Paris. In addition, there appears to have been an iconographic 
impact as well at approximately the same time and place. The 
evidence for this will be presented shortly, but first the salient 
features of the doctrine itself need to be briefly summarized. 

Although theologians were by no means in agreement with 
respect to the finer points, virtually any discussion of the 
aureola includes mention of two fundamental ideas. First, often 
with specific reference to Bede’ reading of the Exodus passage, 
the word aurea, meaning here "golden crown," is used to 
describe the "essential" reward of eternal life common to all 
saints. In this context, aurea is equivalent to the corona of 
Honorius of Autun and Durandus, the halo, in other words. 
Although in fact the word corona or “crown” continued to be 
used in scholastic texts in a generic sense for both rewards, the 
"essential" aurea is always carefully distinguished from the 
"accidental" aureola, or "little golden crown," reserved for the 
perfect. A terse definition of Albertus Magnus illustrates this 
usage: "These are the two coronae in beatitude, the one 
substantial, which is called the aurea, the other accidental, 
which is called the aureola.”?5 

The second basic aspect of this doctrine may conveniently 
be summarized from the teaching of Aquinas. Although 
occasional attempts were made by some writers to expand their 
ranks, Saint Thomas like most other scholastics limits the 
aureola to martyrs, virgins, and doctors. These alone have 
been fully victorious in the three major conflicts that beset 
every man: the world, the flesh, and the devil. As martyrdom 
constitutes the ultimate victory over the world, so virginity is 
the supreme triumph over the flesh. The doctor wins the 
aureola for a perfect victory over the assaults of the devil, 
which he resists not merely in a personal sense, but also in the 
lives of others by his preaching and teaching (and even by 


Saint Cher (d. 1263) mentions early liturgical allusions to the aureola 
doctrine. When discussing 1 Thessalonians 2:19, “For what is our. . . joy or 
crown of glory?," Hugh takes “joy” to mean the aurea or common reward of 
all the blessed and "crown of glory" to mean the victors crown or aureola. 
After noting that when taken together the aurea and aureola constitute a 
double crown, he says that on Laetare Sunday (the fourth Sunday of Lent) 
the pope wears a double crown or diadem over his mitre to signify that he is 
“summus doctor" and ought to expect a "duplex praemium." Hugh further 
remarks that in some places “verses are sung before the antiphon" 
(unfortunately he is not more specific) on the feasts of the Conversion of 
Saint Paul, of the Nativity of the Virgin, and of Saint Lawrence "in order to 
signify that doctors, virgins and martyrs have a double crown." See Hugh of 
St. Cher, Opera Omnia in Universum Vetus et Novum Testamentum, Lyons, 
1669, vit, fol. 198r. 


?5 Albertus Magnus, Postilla super Isaiam (Opera Omnia, xix), Münster, 
1952, 308, "Hae sunt duae coronae in beatitudine, una substantialis, quae 
dicitur aurea, alia accidentalis, quae dicitur aureola.” 
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writing and publishing, according to some).?9 For Aquinas 
each aureola further represents a way in which a life can be 
made to conform to that of Christ who was in a preeminent 
way martyr, virgin, and teacher. But Christ himself does not 
have the aureola since, as Thomas explains it, aureola is a 
diminutive term, something possessed by participation rather 
than in its fullness. What Christ does possess, however, is that 
from which all aureolae are derived.?? 

Since the halo is so common an emblem for a theological 
concept, it is reasonable to assume that the aureola would be 
given some distinctive visual image once the doctrine itself 
had been elaborated. Although etymologically aurea and 
aureola both mean "crown," the former had a conventional 
and unequivocal symbol in the halo, and hence the most 
literal and obvious symbol for the aureola would be a crown of 
contemporary or “Gothic” form. The sources for this imagery 
are ancient and well-known. As early as the sixth century, 
both male and female martyr saints, with haloes and carrying 
bejewelled laurel crowns, appear in the Ravenna mosaics of S. 
Apollinare Nuovo.?3 The crowns in this context can scarcely 
be construed as anything more than attributes of Christian 
martyrs. But as the doctrine of the aureola matured, it is not 
difficult to understand that the old iconography might become 
conflated with the new theology to produce the first graphic 
representations of the aureola. Not surprisingly, this seems to 
have occurred in the north of France during the first decades of 
the thirteenth century. 

The decapitated jamb figure of Saint Nicasius, holding his 
head in his hands, from the north transept or Calixtus Portal 
at Reims (Fig. 3), is a representative example, dated 
1225-1230, of the new iconographic type. Over the headless 
trunk two damaged but fully comprehensible angels hover, 
supporting a crown with their hands covered by a manipula. 
Reinforcing this imagery, an enthroned Christ in the apex of 
the tympanum, which contains further reference to the saint’ 
martyrdom, is attended by kneeling angels, each holding a 


26 In IV Sententiarum, Dist. 49, Q. 5, A. 5, Parma, 11, 1242-43. It should be 
noted in passing that “doctor” in this sense is a far broader term than 
“doctor of the church.” The meaning here is akin to confessor; see below, 
note 34. Thus Aquinas in the same article (ibid., 1241) argues against those 
who would restrict the aureola of doctors to prelates who teach and preach 
“ex officio.” Rather, Thomas holds it is due to all who “licitly” fulfill this 
function. Aquinas explicitly gives the aureola of doctors to those who write 
about sacred doctrine, since writing is a form of teaching (ibid., 1243). 
Gabriel Biel (Supplementum, fol. 275v) cites the opinion of William of 
Auxerre (d. 1230-32) that a scholar who has the learning and desire to 
preach but lacks ecclesiastical permission to do sc nonetheless merits the 
aureola of doctors: Cf. also the‘anecdote told by the Franciscan chronicler 
Salimbene about how a companion jokingly asked the minister general John 
of Parma to authorize them both as preachers so that they might win the 
aureola; Cronica Fratris Salimbene de Adam. Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
Scriptores, XXXII, Hannover and Leipzig, 1905-1913, 297. 


27 Aquinas, In IV Sententiarum, Dist. 49, Q. 5, A. 4, Parma, 1, 1241-42. 


28 The type is still a commonplace in Carolingian art. Cf. also the apse 
mosaíc in S. Vitale, Ravenna, where Christ gives such a crown to the haloed 
figure of the patron saint. 

29 Today only one of these crowns remains. For the iconography of the 
Reims portal in general, see W. M. Hinkle, The Portal of the Saints of Reims 
Cathedral (Monographs on Archeology and the Fine Arts, xIM), New York, 1965, 
esp. 15, 52; pls. 4, 38, 58, 78. Angels holding crowns, alternating with 


crown. The archivolts of this portal contain figures of popes, 
high priests, and archbishops. Many still hold books cr scrolls 
and all have haloes. Represented as saints and teachers, these 
men manifest precisely the qualities that contemporary 
theological opinion demanded of those worthy of the aureola 
of doctors. The keystone of one archivolt, moreover, is filled 
with an angel who, in the original disposition of this figure, 
held a crown directly over the head of the two adjacent 
episcopal saints.?? Most likely these crowns in the Reims 
Calixtus Portal symbolize the aureola respectively of martyrs 
and doctors and constitute an iconographic type that is che 
ancestor of the crown motif in the Granada-Miraflores Altar. 

How this same imagery was used at the end of the fifteenth 
century may be conveniently illustrated here, by way of 
anticipation, with reference to Albrecht Diirers Dresden 
Altarpiece (Fig. 4). The wing panels of the triptych depict 
Saint Anthony and Saint Sebastian. Over the head of each 
figure hovering angels hold a narrow circlet of gold. The 
delicate and virtually unornamented nature of these "crowns" 
suggests that the painter had in mind the format of a molding, 
as in the Exodus passage upon which the aureola doctrine was 
based. By means of this device Dürer gave the aureola of 
martyrs to Saint Sebastian and the aureola of doctors to Saint 
Anthony, a saint particularly associated with victory over the 
devil and one who was said to have "surpassed all others in the 
study of sacred scripture”—as his large open book indicates. ?? 
In the central panel or the Dresden Altar angels again are 
found holding a crown, here more elaborate in form, over the 
head of the principal figure. Although this panel is earlier 
than the wings and not from Dürers hand, it apparently 
suggested the aureola theme of the completed work and was 
intended to represent Mary as recipient of the aureola of 
virginity.?! 

For reasons that are not entirely clear—it was perhaps 
merely the consequence of aesthetic considerations—explicit 
representations of an aureola for male saints, as in the Reims 


others bearing thuribles, are represented in the upper chapel of the 
Ste.-Chapelle in Paris, where they offer these crowns to the martyrs 
portrayed in the quatrefoil medallions beneath the windows. A crown is also 
depicted over the head of Christ in the keystone of the west central portal of 
Chartres. This crown, which predates the development of the aureola 
doctrine by at least a quarter of a century, has a different connotation, 
however, and will be discussed in a forthcoming paper. Elsewhere in Early 
Gothic sculpture, e.g., the tympana of the west central portal of Paris and 
the central portal of the south transept at Chartres, crowns are used as 
symbols of the scholastic aurea or the essential reward of the blessed. This is 
evident from the following particulars: all these figures have crowns, but 
none have haloes, and these crowns serve further to distinguish the blessed 
from the adjacent damned; finally, it was universally held by scholastics that 
the aureola was won at death rather than at the Last Judgment (cf. the case 
of Saint Catherine of Siena cited in note 43). All of this is made explicit in 
the Last Judgment Portal of Bourges, where angels are preparing to bestow 
crowns on the newly risen blessed as they enter the portal of Heaven. 


30 See the fifth lesson for matins for January 17, "ac studio divinarum 
Scripturarum superabat omnes." 


31 E Anzelewsky, Albrecht Dürer: Das malerische Werk, Berlin, 1971, 134—37, 
has attributed the central panel of the Dresden Altar to a Netkerlandish 
painter by the name of Master Jhan (Jan Joest of Kalkar?). For opinions 
dissenting from Anzelewsky's view, see A. Janeck, "Dürer Colloquium 
Nürnberg," Kunstchronik, xxv, 1972, 196. 


portal and Diirers Dresden Altarpiece, remained unusual.?? In 
the case of female saints, on the other hand, a crown, often 
placed directly on the head, became a common symbol for the 
aureola of virginity in late medieval art. This development, in 
many ways analogous to the metamorphosis of the martyrs 
crown discussed above, had its origin in liturgical usage that 
predates the aureola doctrine by centuries. In the common 
office for virgin saints, repeated use is made of the text, 
"Come, thou bride of Christ, receive the crown which the 
Lord hath prepared for thee for all eternity. "3? Representations 
of such crowns worn on the head, and perhaps at first conflated 
with the martyrs crown, can be found as early as the ninth 
century, for instance in the figure of the patron saint in the 
apse mosaic of S. Agnese fuori le Mura in Rome. Once the 
idea of the aureola às a special reward for certain saints became 
familiar, it is not difficult to understand how the crown of the 
liturgical text came to be equated with the aureola of virginity. 

Evidence from the 12205 for this development is found in 
the west central portal of the Cathedral of Paris. In the 
archivolts around the tympanum depicting the Last Judgment, 
the host of Heaven appears in a series of concentric ranks: 
angels, patriarchs and prophets, doctors, martyrs, and virgins 
(Fig. 5).34 The three outer courses, it will be noted, represent 
the familiar categories of perfect souls commonly accorded the 
aureola in contemporary scholastic texts. The female virgin 
saints in the exterior archivolt also originally carried palms (in 
the course of time some have broken off), but here the 
significant attribute is instead a head crown. Since palms 
identify the virgins as martyrs, the crowns—which can hardly 
be symbols of martyrdom—are reasonably read as aureolae of 
virginity. In late medieval art, crowns of virgin saints, 
including even the Virgin herself, are at times iconographically 
ambiguous, notably for saints who like Mary and Catherine of 


?? An unusual attempt to symbolize the aureola of doctors is found in the 
iconographic type known as the "Triumph of Saint Thomas," as in the 
well-known fresco of Andrea da Firenze in S. Maria Novella in Florence. 
Saint Thomas is enthroned and has a halo in the conventional manner; but 
the upper half of the figure is surrounded by an arch of light that comes close 
to being an aureole in the modern sense of the word. Cf. E Antal, Florentine 
Painting and Its Social Background, London, 1947, pl. 85. 


33 [t is used twice for matins, as an antiphon and a responsory, and again as 
the Magnificat antiphon for vespers. See the common office for virgin 
saints. 


34 Those here called doctors are generally designated as confessors by 
modern writers. As a term applied to saints, confessor has had different 
connotations at different times. See A. Blaise, Le Vocabulaire Latin des 
principaux thèmes liturgiques, Turnhout, 1966, 225, who gives five meanings. 
In liturgical usage, he explains, "confessor" means a "bishop, abbot or 
imporrant saint remarkable for his preaching and example who is not a 
martyr." Since this is precisely the type of saint called a doctor in 
discussions of the aureola, the confessor of liturgical texts is therefore 
synonymous with doctor in this scholastic usage. 


?5 This ambiguity is conveniently illustrated with reference to the crowns of 
the Virgin. When Mary appears crowned and surrounded by kings in a Jesse 
Tree, the context indicates that the crown is a symbol of her royal descent 
from the House of David. This iconographic type most likely derives from 
vesper antiphons for the Nativity of the Virgin (September 8) which stress 
that she was "sprung from a royal race" and of "the noble lineage of David." 
When the Virgin is crowned in a "historical" scene, most notably the 
Adoration of the Magi, the connotation is the same: Mary wears her royal 
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Alexandria were said to be of royal descent.?? Yet the 
probability that the crowns in the Paris tympanum symbolize 
the aureola is confirmed by later usage. 

Evidence from the late fourteenth century is furnished by 
the Wittingau Altarpiece in Prague, one panel of which 
depicts Saints Catherine of Alexandria, Mary Magdalen, and 
Margaret (Fig. 6). Although the Magdalen has the central 
position of honor, she has only a halo, whereas the two 
flanking virgin saints have both haloes and magnificent 
crowns. The meaning of these crowns is elucidated by a chance 
remark of John Major, a Scotsman famous in the early 
sixteenth century as “prince of the theologians of Paris.” 
When in his commentary on the Sentences Major wished to 
exemplify the difference between a saint with the aureola of 
virginity and one without this distinction, he used Catherine 
of Alexandria and Mary Magdalen as his examples, an 
illustration that would have been readily understood by a 
contemporary reader. *° 

In an occasional picture or miniature that goes beyond 
ordinary convention, Saint Catherine of Alexandria is 
sometimes portrayed both with a halo and attended by 
flanking angels supporting a crown over her head. This motif is 
found in the Rohan Hours,?? for example, and again in an 
unusual processional banner by Pietro di Giovanni d'Am- 
brogio, dated 1444, in the Musée Jacquemart-André in Paris 
(Fig.7). In the latter work Catherine is, in addition, 
surrounded by the instruments of her martyrdom and she holds 
a book that bears a text referring to her as the bride of Christ, 
from whom she can be separated "neither by blandishments 
nor torments." The painted border is further ornamented with 
"doctor" saints such as Gregory and Jerome. In such a 
triumphant context this crown can scarcely denote the saints 
supposed royal lineage. Rather, as the picture celebrates 


crown, like any medieval sovereign, to welcome visiting kings. In many 
instances crowns of royal saints (as for instance in the Catherine of 
Alexandria cycle in the Belles Heures) have this meaning. A crown 
associated with the Virgin’ coronation is clearly another distinct and 
unequivocal type. A crown like that in Van Eyck’ Berlin Madonna is 
ambiguous, however, and can be reasonably related to one or both of the 
preceding types. In yet another type the crown is held over the head by 
angels, a motif that, as we argue here, became a symbol of the aureola. That 
the latter, when associated with Mary, is distinct from her coronation crown 
is evident from compositions that contain both types. For an example, see 
the sketch for the high altar of Ulm Cathedral by Jórg Syrlin the Elder in 
the Württembergisches Landesmuseum, Stuttgart (ill. in M. Tripp, Hans 
Multscher, Weissenhorn, 1969, pl. 150). In the lower register the Virgin 
stands, flanked by crowned virgin saints; over her head two angels hold a 
crown, and immediately above is a representation of her coronation by the 
Trinity. 

3e John Major, Quartus Sententiarum, Paris, 1509, fol. 216v: "Consequentia 
patet discedant Magdalena et Katherina stat eas discedere in equalibus 
meritis et tamen inequaliter premiabuntur, quod patet, habebunt equales 
beatitudines essentiales et inequales accidentales, quia Katherina habebit 
aureolam virginum non autem Magdalena, modo si equalium uni addas et 
non alteri erunt inequalia." 


37 This miniature appears on fol. 231v. See M. Thomas, The Rohan Master, 
New York, 1973, pl. 116. An earlier example of this type is a Saint Catherine 
by a follower of Daddi in the Academy in Florence; see Antal, Florentine 
Painting, pl. 26b. 
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3 Saint Nicasius, Reims Cathedral, north 
transept, Calixtus Portal (photo: 


S.B AGIXE. M.) 


Catherine as martyr and virgin, and probably also as “doctor,” 
the crown must be read as an aureola symbol.38 

Simone Martinis famous panel in Naples of Saint Louis of 
Toulouse (Fig. 8) is an iconographically related picture and 
especially noteworthy as an attempt to represent a male saint 
with the aureola. Saint Louis of Toulouse, the son of King 
Charles II of Naples and a great nephew of both Saint Louis IX 
of France and Saint Elizabeth of Thuringia, fired the 
imagination of his contemporaries by his short but romantic 
life. Having spent his adolescence in Cazalonia as a hostage, 


38 As virgin and martyr, Catherine of Alexandria would have been held 
worthy of a double aureola. The breviary lessons for her feast on November 
25 stress her erudition and relate how she converted to her Christian belief 
the philosophers deputed by the emperor to dissuade her from it. Similar 
legends are found in the Legenda Aurea. The saints in the border of the 
banner are apparently linked to her for this reason. and thus it is likely that 


4 Albrecht Dürer and Master Jhan (?), Dresden Altarpiece. Dresden, Staatliche 
Kunstsammlungen Gemäldegalerie (photo: Gemäldegalerie) 
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he ignored intense parental opposition when in 1295 he 
entered the Franciscan order, then torn by internal dissension 
over the issue of poverty.?? When, subsequently, he inherited 
his father’s crown, he renounced it in favor of a brother, and 
when the pope appointed him Bishop of Toulouse, he accepted 
only with reluctance. Exhausted by austerities and while 
seeking papal authorization to renounce his bishopric, he died 
in 1297 before his twenty-fourth birthday. Martinis picture 
dates from about the time of Louis’ canonization in 1316 and 
represents him as a bishop with mitre, crozier, and rich cope 


the crown is a symbol for the triple aureola. For a 15th-century fresco in the 
Cathedral of Atri that depicts Saint Catherine of Alexandria with a halo 
and three crowns, see G. Kaftal, Iconography of the Saints in Central and South 
Italian Schools of Painting, Florence, 1965, 254—55. 


39 See M. D. Lambert, Franciscan Poverty, London, 1961. 





6 Master of Wittingau ( Tr&bón), Saints Catherine, 
Mary Magdalen, and Margaret. Prague, National 
Gallery (photo: National Gallery) 
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8 Simone Martini, Saint Louis of Toulouse Crowning 
Robert of Anjou, King of Naples. Naples, Museo di 
Capodimonte (photo: Alinari) 
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7 Pietro di Giovanni d'Ambrogio, Saint Catherine of Alexandria in 
Glory. Paris, Musée Jacquemart-André (photo: Musée) 


worn over the friars habit, as if to contrast the opulence of the 
prelate with the poverty of the Franciscan. With his left hand 
he bestows the crown of the kingdom of Naples on his brother 
Robert as hovering angels hold a crown over the saints head, 
which also has a halo. What the crown signifies in this 
particular context is unclear at first glance. It cannot represent 
the crown of Naples, since the saint gives this to his brother. 
That it marks the royal lineage of Saint Louis is also most 
improbable, as the picture in part commemorates the rejection 
of his royal estate. It also cannot be, as is sometimes said, a 
heavenly crown gained for spurning an earthly one, since the 
saint also has a halo to indicate the ordinary state of beatitude. 
This by now familiar motif is apparently used here to signify an 
aureola. As previously mentioned, Bede’s exegesis of Exodus 
25:25 was linked to Matthew 19:21 where those who would be 
perfect are counseled to sell all they possess and give it to the 
poor. Hence it was inevitable that scholastic theologians, 
Saint Thomas among others, addressed themselves to the 
question of whether or not a life of voluntary poverty merited 
the distinction of an aureola.4° Although Aquinas, favoring a 


40 Aquinas, In IV Sententiarum, Dist. 49, Q. 5, A. 5, Parma, Il, 1242-43. 
Cf. also the opinion of Bonaventura that "omnia relinquere et se ipsum 
abnegare" equals preaching and virginity as a work of perfection; 
Commentarii in (Quatuor Libros Sententiarum, IV, Dist. 33, A. 2, Q. 3, 
Quaracchi, IV, 757. For Louis's attachment to the ideal of evangelical 
poverty, see the vita by an anonymous contemporary in Acta Sanctorum 
(August III), Paris, 1867, 811-12. See ibid., 804, for a hymn, formerly a part 
of the saint 5 office, that refers to him as a virgin (“virgo candens ut lilium"); 
it is possible then that this aureola crown may also have the connotation of 
virginit y. 
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figurative rather than a literal reading of the passage in 
Matthew, gave a negative reply, there can be little doubt that 
this idea lies behind the iconography of Simone’ picture. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more sensational illustration of 
voluntary evangelical poverty, about which a violent interna- 
tional controversy centered when the picture was painted, 
than the life of this youth who chose to renounce both a 
throne and a bishopric in pursuit of an ideal. 

From an early date the possibility of a multiple aureola for 
one person is occasionally raised in scholastic texts. Thus 
Alexander of Hales, who died in 1245, makes reference to Paul 
the Deacon’s hymn honoring John the Baptist, a hymn 
mentioned above, in discussing the fructus, in order to point 
out that the three crowns won by the saint as virgin, preacher, 
and martyr constitute not fruits but rather a “triplex 
aureola.”4! Similarly, a Pseudo-Bonaventurean sermon gives 
Saint Bartholomew a triple crown of gold, precious stones, and 
stars, since he too was virgin, martyr, and preacher; and 
Thomas Aquinas, as we shall see shortly, interpreted a famous 
Pauline text to mean that Saint Paul too had won the triple 
aureola.*? Any virgin martyr would thus clearly be adorned 
with a double aureola. That this idea of a multiple aureola was 
sometimes also translated into visual form is conveniently 
illustrated in the iconography of Saint Catherine of Siena, 
who is variously represented with one, two, or three crowns, 
depending on whether artists or patrons envisioned her as 
possessing only the aureola of virgins, or also of doctors, 
because of her learning, or even of martyrs, in consideration of 
her reputed stigmata. *? 


Since it was the common opinion of all scholastic writers 
that the Virgin embodied the highest form of human 
perfection, once the idea of the aureola developed, scholastic 


41 See note 11 above. 


42 For this text see Bonaventura, Opera Omnia, Paris, XIII, 594: "Hac triplici 
corona beatus Bartholomaeus est coronatus in patria: quia corona aurea, eo 
quod, ut creditur, virgo fuit; et corona stellae, quia praedicator optimus fuit; 
et corona lapidea, quia martyrium fortiter toleravit." For the passage from 
Aquinas, see note 83 below. 


43 According to the lessons for her feast (April 30), when Catherine 
received the stigmata, the torment was so intense that, as in the comparable 
compassio of the Virgin, had it not been attenuated by God, she would have 
died. With respect to her qualifications for the aureola of doctors, another 
lesson reads in part: "Doctrina ejus infusa, non acquisita fuit [this too was 
said of the Virgin]; sacrarum litterarum professoribus difficillimas de 
divinitate quaestiones proponentibus respondit." For representations of 
Saint Catherine with a halo and either two or three crowns held over her 
head by floating angels, see Bibliotheca Sanctorum, 111, 1006, 1018; cf. also 
Prince d'Essling, Les Livres à figures vénitiens, 11, Paris-Florence, 1908, 
484—85. For an account of an apparition of Catherine to a matron named 
Semia at the time of the saint’ transitus in 1380, see the vita by her confessor 
Raymond of Capua in Acta Sanctorum (April III), Paris, 1866, 954—56. In 
this vision Catherine had three crowns, one of silver, one of gold and silver, 
and the third of gold adorned with pearls and precious stones. Raymond 
quite naturally interpreted this as a triplex aureola, and subsequently the 
distinction was commemorated by an antiphon and in a collect that begins, 
"Domine Jesu Christe, fili Dei vivi, qui B. Catharinam sponsam triplici 
aureola dotare dignatus es... . " 


discussion inevitably turned to the question of whether or not 
she merited this distinction. It is hardly surprising that 
eventually some theologians held that she possessed not only 
the aureola of virgins, but that of martyrs and doctors as well.*4 
It is in this context, and against the theological and 
iconographic background set forth above, that it is now 
possible to discuss the crowns of Rogers Granada-Miraflores 
Altar (Fig. 1) as representations of the aureola and to relate 
them to the banderole inscriptions as well as to the 
iconography of the work as a whole. To identify a specific 
source for the iconography of the triptych is an apparently 
impossible task. The texts cited below are intenced simply to 
place the altarpiece within a general intellectual tradition 
shared by scholars from the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
century and to illustrate that, like all things of the mind, these 
scholastic discussions of Marian theological themes were 
characterized by controversy and partisanship. 

Several general remarks about the inscriptions may 
conveniently be introduced at this point. Panofsky5 English 
translations, as we shall see, do not always convey nuances of 
meaning precisely, but his transcriptions, although ques- 
tioned, are correct. In a similar way, although not understand- 
ing the theological doctrine that lay behind the iconography 
of the altarpiece, Panofsky did intuitively sense that the 
symbolism involved "not so much a crown of glory as one of 
purity, perseverance and faith in sorrow."^? The exact meaning 
of the "corona vitae" bestowed on the Virgin according to the 
banderole texts of the left and central panels is indeed at first 
perplexing. "Crown of life" is a seemingly obvious metaphor 
for eternal beatitude (the aurea in other words), and medieval 
writers discussing the scriptural passages from which these two 
inscriptions were derived did in fact understand it in this 
way.4° Here, however, in a world surrounded on every side by 


44 This tradition is conveniently summarized in Suárez, Commentarii et 
Disputationes in Tertiam Partem D. Thomae, Disput. 21, Sec. 4: "Utrum 
habeat [B. Virgo] omnes perfectiones gloriae accidentalis, corporis et 
animae"; Opera Omnia, XIX, 322-23. See also Dictionnaire de théologie 
catholique, IX, Paris, 1926, 2434, and the citation to Gabriel Biel, note 66 
below. Cf. as well Molanus, De Historia Imaginum, 322: "Est enim coronata 
Maria... trium ordinum praerogativa dotata, scilicet Virginum, 
Martyrum, et Confessorum." 


45 For the particulars, see J. D. Breckenridge, “ ‘Et prima vidit’: The 
Iconography of the Appearance of Christ to His Mother," Art Bulletin, 
XXXIX, 1957, 23-24, n. 82. The inscriptions on the right wings of both 
versions of the Granada-Miraflores Altar are identical both with reference to 
the text itself and the form in which it has been abbreviated. To read an "s" 
as an "I" and to overlook a horizontal stroke through the stem of the "p" as 
an abbreviation for "per" indicate unfamiliarity with the rudiments of Latin 
paleography. A comparison of the remaining fragment of the left panel 
inscription in the Granada version with its counterpart in Berlin reveals the 
same careful and studied effort to reproduce the calligraphy of the original 


inscription. See also Panofsky, 1953, 1, 259. 


46 See e.g., Albertus Magnus, In Apocalypsim B. loannis, 11, 10, Paris, 
XXXVII, 512: “ ‘Et dabo tibi coronam vitae,’ id est, vitam interminabilem, 
quae signatur in corona quae est circularis. . . . Vel ‘ccronam vitae,’ 
scilicet, regalem: reges enim solent coronari. Haec corona eri: ipse Deus, vel 
ipsius visio. Isa. XXVIII, 5: 'In die illa erit Dominus exercituum corona 
gloriae, et sertum exsultationis,’ etc." 


expressions of the perfection of the Virgins life, some other 
meaning is indicated. Aquinas, for example, expresses a 
common scholastic doctrine when he says that the Virgin was 
sanctified and redeemed before she was born, and although 
there remained still the fomes or “inflammation of sin,” this by 
singular privilege had been “bound” or made harmless. Still 
later, at the moment of the Incarnation, even this slight defect 
was removed, as complete freedom from the fomes passed from 
the Child to the Mother.^? It is therefore quite inconceivable 
that a complex work like rhe Granada-Miraflores Altar would 
celebrate merely the Virgin’ salvation. Further, if any doubt 
remains, it is enough to observe that in two instances where 
the source reads "probatus" and "fidelis," the inscriptions use 
instead the superlative forms “probatissima” and "fidelis- 
sima."^* Clearly, then, something out of the ordinary is 
intended. Each panel, in fact, represents the Virgins singular 
victory over one of the three basic human conflicts—the 
world, the flesh, and the devil—for which she is awarded 
respectively the aureola of martyrs, virgins, and doctors. With 
the exception of the aureola of virginity, however, this doctrine 
had epparently not yet firmly established itself when the 
Granada-Miraflores Altar was painted, and hence in some 
degree the triptych is a monument to an evolving theology. 
That this is the case is patent from the inscriptions which, as 
we shall see, are far more than pious paraphrases of scriptural 
texts. Rather, they have been most skillfully contrived to 
reinforce the message of the triptych, with the authority of a 
biblical allusion, at precisely the weakest and most controver- 
sial point. 

The inscription of the left or “Adoration” panel identifies 
James 1:12 as its source and reads: "Mulier hec fuit probatis- 
sima, munda ob omni labe, ideo accipiet coronam vitae. Ex 
Jac. I°,” or as rendered by Panofsky: “This woman was found 
most worthy and free from all blemish, therefore she shall 
receive the crown of life." Whether or not the Virgin had the 
aureola of virgins was actually a difficult question for scholastic 
theologians to answer. On the one hand, Mary’ virginity was 
so perfect that she, the Virgo Virginum, was said to have 
experienced no conflict in being chaste. But if this were true, 
there could be no pugna and hence no victory; thus, since the 
requisite conditions had not been met, it did not seem that the 
aureola had been won. Saint Thomas resolved the dilemma 
simply by saying that Mary has the aureola so as to conform to 
others in whom virginity is found. For although she did not 
know the temptation of the flesh, she was not immune from 


47 Summa Theologiae, Illa, Q. 27, A. 3. For an understanding of this, the 
translation and commentary of the new bilingual Blackfriars edition is 
helpful. See Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, L1, New York and London, 
1969, 15-25; cf. also 111-18. 


48 Superlatives are not uncommon in Marian literature. Saint Bonaventure, 
for example, uses the words purissima, plenissima, incorruptissima, 
familiarissima, potentissima, excellentissima in a few lines of text while 
enumerating the Virgin's special privileges. See his Speculum Beatae Mariae 
Virginis. lect. 6, Paris, XIV, 249-250. 


*? Aquinas, In IV Sententiarum, Dist. 49, Q. 5, A. 3, Parma, Il, 1239: 
"Unde dicendum est, quod aureolam proprie habet, ut in hoc membris aliis 
Ecclesiae conformetur in quibus virginitas invenitur; et quamvis non 
habuerit pugnam per tentationem quae est a carne, habuit tamen pugnam 
per tentationem ab hoste, qui nec etiam ipsum Christum reveritus est, ut 
patet Matth. 4." 


> 
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the “temptation which is of the enemy,” who did not fear to 
tempt even Christ, according to Matthew 4.49 Later commen- 
tators invariably repeat this or something similar, on occasion 
adding a reference to the Postilla of Nicholas of Lyra on Genesis 
3:15, “I will put enmities between thee and the woman. . . 
she shall crush thy head, and thou shall lie in wait for her 
heel.”5° By the fifteenth century it was commonly accepted 
that the Virgin had the aureola of virgins, but the redactor of 
the Granada-Miraflores Altar inscriptions attempted to 
reinforce the one weakness in the tradition—whether the 
Virgin had actually been tempted—in his characteristic way. 
Accordingly, he tied his text to James 1:12, which reads: 
“Blessed is the man that endureth temptation, for when he 
hath been proved [“probatus”], he shall receive the crown of 
life.” From the context, therefore, it is clear that Panofsky’s 
rendering of “probatissima” as “most worthy,” although good 
classical usage, is far from the intention of the redactor of the 
inscription text, who wished the viewer to understand that the 
Virgin was not merely proved but “probatissima” by temptation 
and still being free of stain was awarded the crown or aureola. 
When medieval texts speak of those perfections of the 
Virgin that set her apart and above all other creatures, her 
virginity is invariably linked to her miraculous motherhood. 
And since the Child was conceived without taint of sin, her 
delivery was likewise without pain.5! It is this theme of the 
spotless Virgin Mother, whose purification was completed at 
the moment of the Incarnation, that is developed in the 
archivolt sculpture, where the sequence of episodes corres- 
ponds with the related liturgical cycle of the Nativity that 
begins with the Annunciation on March 25 and closes the 
following February 2 with the celebration of the Presentation. 
Since the latter was also the occasion for Simeon’ prophecy to 
Mary that “thine own soul a sword shall pierce,” this final 
scene in the series provides a bridge to the central panel in 
which the theme of the Passion and death of the Lord is 
related to the suffering and quasi-martyrdom of the Virgin. 
The banderole of the “Lamentation” panel is inscribed: 
“Mulier hec fuit fidelissima in Christi dolore; ideo datur ei 
corona vitae. Ex Apoc. II° capitulo," which in Panofsky’ 
translation reads: "This woman was most faithful in the 
Passion of Christ; therefore is given to her the crown of life." 
Whether the Virgin could be considered a martyr was disputed 
in Rogers time. Various prescholastic texts, in particular the 
Epistola ad Paulam et Eustochium of the Pseudo-Jerome and a 
well-known sermon of Saint Bernard, explicitly speak of her as 


50 Lyra summarizes a traditional interpretation of this passage as a figure of 
the Virgin triumph over the devil: “Alii autem sancti exponunt de Beata 
Virgine. . . . quae est infesta daemonibus, unde Cantic. dicitur [i.e., Song 
of Songs 6:9]: Terribilis est, ut castrorum acies ordinata. . . . Ipsa conteret 
caput tuum, quia per ipsam mediante filio suo, potestas daemonis es: 
contrita." See Biblia cum Glossis, 1, fol. 42v. 


°! The De Laudibus Beatae Mariae Virginis of Richard of St. Laurent provides 
a representative illustration. Richard interprets the twelve stars of the 
Virgins crown (Revelation 12:1) as symbols of her twelve privileges, three of 
which are, "quod facta est sine corruptione foecunda, sine gravamine 
gravida, sine dolore puerpera." This work was formerly given to Albertus 
Magnus. See Albertus Magnus, Opera Omnia, Paris, XXXVI, 144. 
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a martyr and regard her suffering during Christs Passion as 
surpassing that endured by any martyr.5? These opinions were 
summarized in the classic age of scholasticism by Richard of 
St. Laurent in a De Laudibus Beatae Mariae Virginis formerly 
attributed to Albert the Great. The Virgin, he says, is the rose 
plant in Jericho of Ecclesiasticus 24:18, because the rose 
symbolizes her perfect love, more ardent than that of any other 
human being, and thus the equally intense sorrow of her 
martyrdom. Richard concludes his discussion by listing five 
reasons why the suffering of the Virgins martyrdom exceeded 
that experienced by all other martyrs.5? Aquinas, on the other 
hand, noted this tradition in discussing the aureola of martyrs, 
but held that internal suffering does not constitute martyrdom 
"nisi secundum quamdam similitudinem."5^ This opinion, 
even when not rigorously held, continued to be reflected in 
scholastic commentary on the Sentences as late as the fifteenth 
century.?? But in the more popular literature of the late Middle 
Ages, most notably in the influential Vita Christi of Ludolph of 
Saxony, the motif of the Virgin as martyr came to be greatly 
elaborated on the basis of the earlier, prescholastic texts. 
Ludolph, for instance, uses such texts skillfully to create an 
emotionally charged Crucifixion narrative, with the episode in 
which Christ speaks from the Cross to the Virgin and Saint 
John as its dramatic climax. Thus Anselm is quoted as saying 
that whatever physical torments other martyrs may have 
suffered, these were light or nothing at all compared to Mary’ 
passio. An Augustinian sermon utilized by Ludolph calls Mary 
and Saint John virgins and martyrs, and the Virgin is addressed 
with the words, “Thy sons wounds are thy wounds, his cross is 
thy cross, and his death is thy death."59 In another recurring 
theme found in this literature, it is said that the Virgin's 
compassion was so great that she would have died had God not 
miraculously sustained her life.5? Clearly, the subject matter of 
the central panel reflects a tradition of this sort, and here 
again the inscription fortifies the thesis of the picture at its 
intellectually most vulnerable point. Because it is precisely the 
fact of the physical death of the Virgin that was wanting, the 
author of the inscription, with admirable ingenuity, used 
Revelation 2:10 as his source: "Be thou faithful until death, and 
I will give thee the crown of life." By a simple substitution the 


52 Pat. Lat., XXX, 142, "Recte igitur, quoniam beata Dei genitrix et martyr 
et virgo fuit, quamvis in pace vitam finierit." The sermon of Saint Bernard is 
cited in note 69 below. 


53 Richard devotes an entire chapter in his De Laudibus Beatae Mariae 
Virginis to the topic "Maria fuit martyr." See Albertus Magnus, Opera 
Omnia, Paris, XXXVI, 156-59. 


54 Aquinas, In IV Sententiarum, Dist. 49, Q. 5, A. 3, Parma, 11, 1237, 1240. 


55 [n his commentary on the Sentences, Pierre de la Palu (ca. 1277-1342), 
for instance, categorically requires death as a condition for winning the 
aureola of martyrs. Thus, he says, it cannot be won by "dying to the world" 
through poverty, or by crucifying the flesh through penance; nor does the 
Virgin have it, although she suffered more than any martyr, nor Saint John 
the Evangelist, although he wished "freely to drink the cup of suffering." 
Pierre further denies it to "Lucretia Romana," since she illicitly killed 
herself. See Pierre de la Palu, In (Quartum Sententiarum, Venice, 1493, Lib. 
IV, Dist. 49, Q. 8 (this edition is without pagination). The passage from 
Pierre de la Palu is repeated in the 15th century by Antoninus, Summa, 
Pars Ill, tit. 30, cap. 8, Ill, 1526-27. The continuity of a negative tradition 
as specific as this is evidence in itelf that contrary opinions continued to be 
expressed. 


"hdelis usque ad mortem" of the original became the 
“fidelissima in Christi dolore" of the inscription, and the 
beholder is asked to accept, on the basis of a scriptural 
association, the equation of "faithful unto death" with the 
"most faithful suffering" of Mary as a species of veritable death 
caused by sorrow and compassio. The idea expressed verbally in 
the banderole inscription is elaborated by the sculptural motifs 
of the archivolt and underscored by the red or martyrs garment 
worn by the Virgin in the Berlin version of the triptych, 
lending further support to the appropriateness of the aureola as 
a fitting reward for the Virgin’ triumph over the world through 
a kind of sympathetic martyrdom.58 

The Gospel account that describes how Christ, with the 
words “Behold thy mother,” entrusted Saint John with the 
care ot the Virgin, ends with the verse, “And from that hour, 
the disciple took her to his own” (John 12:27). The passage 
was interpreted by medieval writers to mean that the Virgin 
thus became a mother to all the faithful, a relationship 
epitomized by the expression mater ecclesiae.5? This idea, 
which is related to the theme of the central panel, also 
provides a bridge to the final composition of the triptych, the 
subject of which is Mary's role as teacher in the nascent 
Christian community at Jerusalem and hence, in the 
scholastic framework under discussion, her triumph over the 
devil and her right to enjoy the third aureola, the one accorded 
to doctors. 

The text of the Latin inscription on the right panel is: 
"Mulier hec perseueravit vincens omnia, ideo data est ei 
corona. Ex Apoc. VI° capitulo." As translated by Panofsky, it 
reads, "This woman persevered, conquering everything, 
therefore there has been given to her a crown" and in its most 
literal sense it denotes the ultimate victory of the Virgin over 
the devil. The source behind the inscription is Revelation 6:2, 
where the rider of the white horse is given a crown. For the 
redactor of the inscription text, here as elsewhere the 
scriptural source was in part simply a convenient reference to 
the giving of a crown. Yet the key word “perseueravit, "which 
does not even appear in his biblical source, is quite evidently 
intended as an echo of Acts 1:14, “All these [i.e., the apostles 
awaiting the Paraclete in the upper room] were persevering 


56 Ludolph of Saxony, Vita Christi, Pars Il, cap. 63, 631. Elsewhere Ludolph 
says that although Christ did not feel the spear of Longinus because he was 
already dead, "beata tamen virgo mater eius bene sensit, cuius foelicissimam 
animam crudelis illa lancea tunc transfixit. Tunc ipsa deficiens, et quasi 
mortua cecidit inter brachia Magdalenae in terram." See ibia., cap. 64, 643. 
It is noteworthy that the Crucifixion scene in the archivolt of this panel of 
Rogers altarpiece in fact represents the "coup de lance." 


*7 Already expressed by Eadmer, secretary and biographer of Saint Anselm 
of Canterbury, in his Liber de Excellentia Virginis Mariae, cap. 5; Pat. Lat., 
CLIX, 567, this idea is frequently found in later devotional writers, who 
generally attribute the work to Anselm himself. Cf. also Saint Bridget, 
Sermo Angelicus, 126: "Unde non parvum miraculum in hoc Deus tunc 
fecisse dinoscitur, cum virgo mater tot et tantis doloribus intrinsecus 
sauciata suum spiritum non emisit." 

58 For a discussion of related ideas, see O. von Simson, "Compassio and 
Co-redemptio in Roger van der Weyden's Descent from the Cross," Art 
Bulletin, XXXV, 1953, 9-16; and "Compassion BMV,” in Lexikon der 
Marienkunde, 1, Regensburg, 1967, 1179-1187. 

59 See Ludolph of Saxony, Vita Christi, Pars 11, cap. 63, 632, where the 
author draws on a text attributed to Hugh of St. Victor. 


with one mind in prayer with . . . Mary the mother of Jesus.” 
The passage was famous in the devotional literature of the later 
Middle Ages as the only reference to the Virgin in the New 
Testament after the Crucifixion episode in John 12 mentioned 
above, and thus any literate person would doubtless have 
caught the allusion made to it in the banderole inscription of 
this panel of the Granada-Miraflores Altar. Saint Antoninus 
of Florence provides an illustration of how the passage was 
understood in the fifteenth century. “Because Christ had 
ascended,” he says in his Summa, “Mary remained behind as 
teacher of the doctors of the church—the apostles and 
evangelists—whence it is said in Acts 1: ‘Hi omnes erant 
perseverantes in oratione cum. . . Maria matre Jesu.'”90 

As developed by fourteenth- and fifteenth-century writers, 
this magisterium of the Virgin is characterized by three 
interrelated themes: Mary superior knowledge of sacred 
mysteries, her special association with the apostles, and her 
definitive triumph over the devil. These are precisely the ideas 
that are illustrated in the right panel of Rogers altarpiece. 
From a chronological perspective, the series begins with a 
scene from the archivolt where the Virgin is shown with the 
three other Marys who are about to visit the tomb and anoint 
the body of the dead Christ. Ludolph of Saxony explains that 
the Virgin did not wish to accompany them because she knew 
that Jesus had already risen, immortal and incorruptible. 
Instead, she preferred to remain at home alone, he says, 
weeping over the calamities that had befallen her and praying, 
when suddenly Christ appeared to her. It is further said that 
the Virgin alone did not lose faith during the three days Jesus 
was in the tomb. And it was for this reason, as well as because 
of the great suffering his death had caused her, that Christ 
appeared first to Mary after the Resurrection, and also why she 
saw him as he really was—in his glorified body—and not 
disguised as a gardener or pilgrim, as he revealed himself to the 
Magdalen and the disciples on the road to Emmaus.6! This is 
what Roger has represented in the panel’ principal scene, with 
the Virgin weeping and praying as she is surprised by the risen 
Lord. 


Returning to the archivolt, the next episodes portrayed are 


*? Antoninus, Summa, Pars Ill, tit. 31, cap. 3, itl, 1551: "Quia ascendente 
Christo, [Maria] remansit magistra doctorum ecclesiae, apostolorum, et 
evangelistarum. Unde dicitur Act. I, 'Hi omnes erant perseverantes in 
oratione cum . . . Maria matre Jesu.' Conversabatur, inquit Hieronymus, 
post filii sui ascensionem cum senatoribus caeli in schola virtutum; ipsa de 
multis mysteriis informavit apostolos et evangelistas." As the quotation 
from "Hieronymus" suggests, these ideas are already well developed in the 
influential Epistola ad Paulam et Eustochium of the Pseudo-Jerome; see Pat. 
Lat., XXX, 129-130. According to Saint Bridget, after the Ascension the 
Virgin was "magistra apostolorum, confortatrix martyrum, doctrix 
confessorum, clarissimum speculum virginum, consolatrix viduarum, in 
coniugio vivencium saluberrima monitrix atque omnium in fide catholica 
perfectissima roboratrix." See Sermo Angelicus, 129-130. Cf. also Durand of 
St. Pourgain (d. 1332), In Petri Lombardi Sententias Theologicas Commen- 
tariorum, Venice, 1571, 1, fol. 53v, "Creditur tamen, quod B. Virgo fuit inter 
Apostolos in die Pentecostes, quando facta fuit eis missio Spiriti sancti in 
linguis igneis, et ad ipsam tunc cum aliis facta fuit visibilis missio ex speciali 
privilegio, quia quo ad naturam corporis aliquo modo unum erat cum illo, 
per quem gratia et veritas facta est, et in omnem terram diffusa." Durand 
makes clear that the Virgin's participation in this theophany, which 
confirmed the apostles in their mission to preach the Gospel, was a unique 
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the Ascension and the Pentecost. Whereas in both scenes 
Mary appears prominently in the midst of the apostles, in the 
latter, as in many contemporary representations of this subject, 
she holds a book, one of the attributes of the doctor or 
preacher, here symbolic of her teaching vis-à-vis the 
apostles.9? The three final, essentially Marian, scenes in the 
cycle can again be related to the larger theme on the basis of 
familiar texts. In the first, an angel, carrying the palm of 
victory, appears before Mary to announce her imminent death. 
In the ensuing dialogue, as recounted in the Legenda Aurea, 
the Virgin expresses two wishes: that her "sons and brothers 
the apostles" attend her at death and that she be spared the 
final assault of Satan in her last hour. The apostles, the angel 
replies, will be transported miraculously to assist at her death 
and entombment, nor is there reason to fear the devil “whose 
head you have crushed and whom you have despoiled of all his 
power." The Virgins earthly magisterium is thus completed, 
and there remains only her nominal death, again in the midst 
of the apostles, which is accomplished as she sits, rather than 
reclines on a bed, as in the Legenda Aurea. 9? In the final 
archivolt scene depicting her Assumption and Crowning by 
the Trinity, the iconography again appears to echo Ludolph of 
Saxony or some related text. When Ludolph equates the 
Virgins crown in this context with the crown adorned with 
twelve stars worn by the woman clothed with the sun in 
Revelation 12:1, he follows an ancient convention. More 
unusual, but not, as we shall see, uncommon is his reading of 
the stars as symbols of the twelve apostles, an interpretation 
which serves to integrate this scene as well into the general 
program of the triptych as outlined above. 64 

In conclusion, it seems useful to note that the theological 
concept that inspired, and hence for us explains, the basic 
iconographic theme of the Granada-Miraflores Altar is more 
fully and explicitly developed somewhat later in the fifteenth 
century by so impeccable an authority as Gabriel Biel, the 
most important nominalist of his time and the first of the great 
theologians of the University of Tübingen. Biels lectura on the 
Sentences, which reflects his university teaching, contains a 
lengthy section on the aureola wherein the passage that 


privilege, since women were otherwise excluded from preaching. Cf. also 
the text of Biel cited in note 66 below, and Ludolph of Saxony, Vita Christi, 
Pars Il, cap. 86, 722. 


é! Ludolph of Saxony, Vita Christi, Pars II, cap. 70, 665-66. 


*? For an especially explicit representation of the motif, cf. the Pentecost 
miniature in the Breviary of René II of Lorraine, Paris, Bibliothèque 
Arsenal MS 601, fol. 311v (see Revue de l'art, XXXV, 1977, 47). Here the 
Virgin sits with a book in a cathedra-like throne directly under the Dove, as 
the apostles kneel around her and direct their glances toward her. 


63 Legenda Aurea, fols. 85v-86r, "Cum autem beata Maria omnes apostolos 
congregatos vidisset, dominum benedixit et in medio eorum lampadibus 
ardentibus et lucernis consedit. Circa vero horam noctis tertiam, Jesus 
advenit cum angelorum ordinibus, patriarcharum cetibus, martyrium 
agminibus, confessorum acie, virginumque choris. . . . Sicque Marie anima 
de corpore egreditur et in ulnas filii advolavit." 


64 Ludolph of Saxony, Vita Christi, Pars Il, cap. 86, 725. It is noteworthy 
that in Rogers picture, Mary5 crown, of which only the front half is visible, 
is surmounted by six finials which seem to approximate stars. 
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concerns us begins directly with the rhetorical question: “Why 
should the Virgin Mary, the most chaste of all creatures, who 
by God’ will has truly banished the world, the flesh and the 
devil, not also be said to have the aureola?" When Biel 
continues by saying that there is no need in Mary’ case for any 
bugna since full dominion over the flesh is sufficient to merit 
the aureola of virginity, he repeats what is essentially the 
traditional opinion, as we have seen, and thus he hardly goes 
beyond Saint Thomas. In what follows, however, Biel 
unequivocally gives Mary the aureola of martyrs and doctors. 
With respect to the former, he simply notes that although 
other martyrs suffered in the body, according to Luke the 
Virgins soul was pierced by a sword, and although other 
martyrs endured only their own physical suffering, Mary 
suffered from the wounds inflicted upon her son. For the 
aureola of doctors, Biel’ argument is more complex and may be 
briefly summarized as follows. Although the apostles were 
taught much by Christ, they learned still more from the 
Virgin, things she herself had experienced and understood— 
the Incarnation and the Nativity for instance—and about 
which Luke was later to write.95 Moreover, Biel says, it was 
piously believed that Mary understood the devil’ tactics better 
than anyone else, and thus she served as informer for the 
benefit of the faithful. The Virgin was also the "doctrix" of the 
apostles and great theologians; thus, more than any other 
person in Biel’ estimation, she deserves the awreola of doctors, 
since by her wisdom the whole world has been enlightened. 6 

It is tempting to juxtapose the crowns in the Granada- 
Miraflores Altar with a similar motif frequently encountered 
in the fifteenth century, not only in painting but in sculpture 
and graphics as well. Already mentioned in passing in 
connection with the Dresden Altar, but more conveniently 
exemplified by Van Eyck’s Rolin Madonna in the Louvre (Fig. 
9), it consists of a crown held over the head of the Virgin by 


$5 Similar ideas about the importance of the Virgin teaching of the 
apostles after the Ascension are already found in Eadmer, Liber de Excellentia 
Beatae Mariae; see Pat. Lat., CLIX, 571. 


66 Bie], Supplementum, fols. 277r-v: "Cur non virgo Maria omnium 
castissima quae carnem, mundum, et diabolum prorsus exterminavit dei 
gratia, etiam dicitur habere aureolam? . . . Nec obest quod actualem 
pugnam non habuit, sufficit plenum dominium et summe virtuosum super 
carnem. . . . Si quod et doctorum aureolam habeat videtur necessario 
dicendum. . . . Quamquam discipuli domini multa edocti fuerant a Christo, 
plura tamen didicerunt et a matre, de filii incarnatione, de angelica 
salutatione, Christi conceptione, nativitate, circumcisione etc. quae ipsa et 
vidit et palam cognovit, ac per Lucam conscripsit. Sic de praesentatione 
pueri in templo, et similibus multis quae Lucae habet evangelium. Ignatius 
in quadam epistola nominat eam Christianae rellgionis magistram. . . . Est 
pie tenendum quod ipsa diaboli suggestiones plus omnibus aliis detexit et 
enervavit discipulos domini et ecclesiae magistros informando, erudiendo, 
et sacratissimis morum disciplinis instituendo, veritate evangelica 
illustrando et fidei secreta pandendo. Fuit itaque nedum ecclesiae fidelium 
magistra, sed et apostolorum et magnorum theologorum doctrix, qui 
constituti erant ut bases et ecclesiae columnae immobiles etc. Ergo plus aliis 
fuit doctorum aureola coronanda, quia ecclesiae rectores patres et magistros 
sua sapientia illuminavit, et ita totum mundum. . . . Quod aureolam 
martyrum habuerit, Lucae ii. Tuam ipsius animam pertransibit gladius. 
Utique acutissimus penetrabiltor omni gladio ancipiti, Ad Hebraeos tiii, 
quoniam aliorum gladius corpus, Mariae vero animam pertransivit. Ceterí 
passi sunt proprii corporis contritione, illa passa est etiam in vulneribus filii 
unigenti. Per hoc ad rationes. Cum dicitur gloriosius est habere aureolam ex 
pugna quam sine etc. negetur idem. Illa enim pugna arguit imperfectionem 


either one or two floating angels. That the meaning of both 
types is synonymous, or at least closely related, has in fact 
already been suggested, first by Panofsky with respect to Van 
der Weydens Durán Madonna in the Prado, and more recently 
by Christine McCorkel with reference to the Rolin Madonna. 9? 
Leaving aside differences of opinion about the precise nature of 
the scene represented in the Louvre Van Eyck, several 
Observations can nonetheless be made, since—as in the 
Granada-Miraflores triptych—an inscription provides a useful 
context for clarifying the iconographic function of the crown. 
The bottom hem of the Virgin’ red mantle is inscribed with an 
abbreviated version, in part because of the drapery folds, of 
Ecclesiasticus 24:17-19. Well known from liturgical usage in a 
Marian context, the passage consists of three pairs of similes 
applied to the Virgin, who is exalted like a cedzr in Libanus 
and a cypress in Sion; like a palm tree in Cades and a rose 
plant in Jericho; like an olive tree in the plains and a plane 
tree by the water. $? 

In the context of enumerating the Virgins twelve privileges, 
the eleventh of which consists in these six “exaltations,” Saint 
Antoninus gives the passage an interesting interpretation, 
although it is most likely not of his own invention.9? Thus 
Libanus, he explains, means candidatio or "clothed in shining 
light," which befits the angels who are without sin. But just as 
the cedar of Lebanon is the highest of all trees, so the Virgin’ 
purity surpasses that of the angels. Sion is read as speculatio 
and seen as a figure of the prophets whose comprehension of 
Christian mysteries is indistinct, as if seen through a speculum 
or mirror; and just as the fragrance of the cedar rises above the 
other trees on Mount Sion, so the Virgin understanding 
surpasses that of the prophets. The palm tree in the exposition 
of Antoninus represents the apostles whose martyrdom—and 
hence the palm of victory—makes them foremost among those 
who triumph over the world, except for the Virgin, whose 


sed hostem habere religatum, est perfectionis et gratiae divinae in creaturis, 
ut supra." 


67 See Panofsky, 1953, 1, 259, and C. McCorkel, “The Reale of the 
Suspended Crown in Jan van Eyck Madonna and Chancellor Rolin,” Art 
Bulletin, IVI, 1976, 519. McCorkel has argued that the crowns in the 
Granada-Miraflores Altar and the Rolin Madonna have a significance quite 
distinct from the Virgin’ coronation crown. In this we concur. Because it is 
theologically untenable as stated above, we cannot agree that the crowns in 
both pictures are symbolic of the Virgin's “merit of salvation." See note 47 
above. 


68 For this inscription, see H. Roosen-Runge, Die Rolin-Madonna des Jan van 
Eyck, Wiesbaden, 1972, 29-31. 


69 The enumeration of the twelve privileges of Mary in association with the 
crown of twelve stars was a familiar idea by the I5th century. It is already 
found in a sermon of Bernard of Clairvaux, "De Duodecim Praerogativis 
Beatae Virginis Mariae," Pat. Lat., CLXXXIII, 432-38. See also Richard of St. 
Laurent, De Laudibus Beatae Mariae Virginis, cap. 2-14, in AIbertus Magnus, 
Opera Omnia, Paris, XXXVI, 144-165. As Saint Bernard numbered only the 
first four of the twelve prerogatives, there is considerable variation both in 
numbering and substance from one writer to another. The Summa of 
Antoninus is largely derived from other sources, and thus it is highly 
probable that in discussing so traditional a topic he has drawn the 
interpretation from some other author, whom we have been unable to 
identify. Richard's discussion of this eleventh privilege is very similar, 
however, in that Mary is said to be exalted above angels, patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, martyrs, confessors and virgins, but the text from 
Ecclesiasticus is not cited. See ibid., 159. 
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9 Jan van Eyck, Madonna and Chancellor Rolin (detail). 
Paris, Louvre (photo: Réunion des Musées Nationaux) 
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11 The Virgins Crown (detail of Fig. 10) (copyright A.C.L. Brussels) 


victcry is yet greater. In a similar vein, the rose plant is said to 
signi:v martyrs, the olive tree confessors, and the plane tree by 
the water, whose leaves are always green, the perfect chastity 


of vi-gins. 7° 


7? Antoninus, Summa, Pars III, tit. 31, cap. 3, Ill, 1552. 
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10 Ghent Altarpiece (central panels). Ghent, St. Bavo 
(copyright A.C.L. Brussels) 





12 The Crown at the Feet of God (detail of Fig. 10) (copyright: 
A.C.L. Brussels) 


As Heinz Roosen-Runge has shown, the texts inscribed on 
the Virgins mantle are taken from matins in the Officium 
Parvum, and all except one are derived from Ecclesiasticus 
24.7! The single exception is the word-fragment “LEVATA” on 


"'Roosen-Runge, Rolin-Madonna, 29-31. 
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the upper left border of the mantle, just between the heads of 
Mary and the Child, and this stands for “elevata” in Psalm 
8:2, “For thy magnificence is elevated above the heavens.” 
Moreover, since “LEVATA” appears in the most conspicuous 
and visually accessible position possible, as well as the most 
elevated physically, it clearly was important for whatever 
message the painter wished to convey. And thus it seems 
beyond all reasonable doubt that the crown and the mantle 
inscriptions were meant to be read together, with the latter 
construed according to an interpretation similar to that given 
by Antoninus for the Ecclesiasticus “exaltations” as celebrat- 
ing in some special way the Virgin’ glorification. 

Finally, as the crown motif itself is almost identical with 
those that appear in the Granada-Miraflores Altar, it is quite 
possible that an aureola symbol was again intended. The 
categories of saints read into the Ecclesiasticus text by 
Antoninus are the traditional ones of angels, patriarchs and 
prophets, apostles, martyrs, confessors, and virgins, which 
have been encountered before in the central portal of the 
Cathedral of Paris. Yet the individual merits of these 
categories are described in terms of the now-familiar 
vocabulary associated with the three aureolae: purity and 
virginity; martyrdom and triumph over the world; the 
understanding and exposition of sacred mysteries coupled with 
the triumph over sin. Moreover, scholastic writers, including 
Antoninus, mention on occasion that the prophets, apostles, 
and confessors also have been accorded one or more of the 
aureolae, and—beginning with the thirteenth century—the 
class of confessors seems frequently to have been conflated 
with the newer category of doctors.’* The hypothesis that the 
crown in the Rolin Madonna is an aureola is further supported 
by a noteworthy peculiarity in the mantle inscription. As 
previously mentioned, the Ecclesiasticus text is radically 
abbreviated owing to technical considerations of restricted 
space and drapery folds, and hence all that can actually be read 
along the bottom hem are fragments of the first, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth "exaltations. "73 From the first of these, only “exalta 
sum in Libano" appears, and this for Antoninus is a reference 
to the Virgin’ sinless purity, more sublime than that of all the 
angels. The fourth concerns the rose of martyrs, the fifth the 
olive tree of confessors, here a surrogate for doctors, and the 
sixth the plane tree of the virgins. Since these correspond 
precisely to the three classes of saints adorned with the 
aureola, it is difficult, when dealing with a personality like Jan 
van Eyck, to accept this as merely coincidental. 


Two monumental altarpieces, similarly complex in iconog- 


72In scholastic opinion, all prophets, patriarchs, apostles, and evangelists 
would of course merit the aureola of doctors. The apostles were also martyrs, 
and some, like John the Evangelist, Bartholomew, and Paul, were 
considered to have the aureola of virgins (cf. notes 42, 83). Saint Antoninus 
specifically gives Jeremiah and Elijah the aureola of virginity (see Summa, 
Pars Ill, tit. 30, cap. 8, Ill, 1528). For the conflation of confessors and 
doctors, see notes 26, 34, 44 and the text of the article at note 86. 


73Roosen-Runge, Rolin-Madonna, 30-31. The inscription of this text around 
the Virgin’s mantle is in evident reference to Psalm 44:14, “Omnis gloria 
eius filiae regis ab intus, in fimbriis aureis circumamicta varietatibus,”a text 
invariably discussed in the context of these privileges of Mary. 


raphy and composition, mark the beginning and end of what is 
today called early Netherlandish painting. The first of these is 
of course the Ghent Altarpiece (Fig. 10). The second is Jean 
Bellegambe’s Polyptych of the Trinity at Douai, also known as 
the Polyptych of Anchin, from the Benedictine abbey that 
originally commissioned it (Figs. 13 and 14). Both retables 
contain crowns apparently used as aureola symbols and thus 
provide a fitting conclusion for these investigations. 

The crown of the Virgin (Fig. 11) in the upper central 
section of the Ghent Altar is, as has often been noted, highly 
unusual. It consists, and this is its most distinctive feature, of 
three disparate elements: a gold band studded with precious 
stones, a circlet of fresh flowers, and above these a random 
grouping of twelve stars arranged into the semblence of a 
circle. The stars are generally taken as an allusion to the crown 
of the woman clothed with the sun in Revelation 12:1, a 
common type of the Virgin, and the flowers too apparently 
have Marian connotations. Yet since the crown is not only 
Eyckian, and thus undoubtedly symbolic in character, but also 
so singular as to be unique in early Northern painting, "* it can 
hardly be regarded merely as a regalian symbol for the Virgin as 
Queen of Heaven. Various scholastic texts, in fact, strongly 
suggest that the crown should be read as a symbol of the triple 
aureola won by Mary as virgin, martyr, and doctor. 

The Diaetae Salutis may serve as a representative example. 
After defining the aureola in conventional terms, the author of 
this Pseudo-Bonaventurean tractate says that the virgin 
aureola is composed of flowers, the martyrs of precious gems, 
the doctors of stars. He explains further that an aureola of 
flowers befits virgins, since flowers bloom in honor of virginity, 
and because the flower can be compared with chastity in that 
both wither merely when touched. That the aureoia of martyrs 
is made of precious stones is supported by reference to the text 
of Psalm 20:4, “Thou hast set on his head a crown of precious 
stones." And, finally, an aureola of stars is seen as appropriate 
for the doctor—who teaches about heavenly things—because 
of Daniel 12:3, “But they that are learned shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that instruct many to 
justice, as stars for all eternity." This text is then linked by the 
author to the crown of twelve stars of the apocalyptic woman 
which, he says, signifies the aureola of doctors. /? 

Similar ideas are found in related texts. Dionysius the 
Carthusian in a treatise on virginity, for instance, compares 
the virgin's aureola to a “wreath of roses and beautiful 
flowers. 79 Since the text of Psalm 20:4 is used several times as 
a responsory in the office for a single martyr, not surprisingly 
the comparison of the martyrs aureola to a crown of precious 


74None of the so-called "related" crowns cited by Schramm, 
Herrschaftszeichen, 111, 997-98, bears even a close resemblance to the fresh 
flowers and luminous stars of Mary’s crown in the Ghent Altar. 


75The author of the Diaetae Salutis discusses these matters twice, once in tit. 
4 and again in tit. 10. See Bonaventura, Opera Omnia, Paris, VIII, 290, 336. 


76See Dionysius the Carthusian, De Laudabili Vita Virginali, art. 9, in 
Opuscula Insigniora, Cologne, 1559, 856: "Quemadmodum enim sertum, 
factum de rosis et floribus spetiosis, superpositum diademati regis, illud 
decorat, et regis exornat caput, sic aureola virginum, beatitudinem earum 
principalem efficit magis decoram, et mentem ac corpus earum ornabit. " 








14 Jean Bellegambe, Polyptych of Anchin (interior). Douai, Musée de la Chartreuse (photo: Giraudon) 


stones is a commonplace in theological literature.?? Moreover, 
the text of Daniel 12:3 provided the basic scriptural reference 
for the aureola of doctors in scholastic authors, and the 
equation of the twelve stars of the Virgin s crown with the 


"For the liturgical use of the psalm verse, see matins, terce, and sext in the 
common office for one martyr. For the comparison of the martyr’ aureola to 
a crown of precious stones, see the texts cited in notes 42 and 75. 


twelve apostles has been previously mentioned in discussing 
the right panel of the Granada-Miraflores Altar. Saint 
Bonaventure, in a sermon for the Assumption, also links the 
Virgins luminous crown of twelve stars to the same passage in 
Daniel 12:3 and to Mary’ role as a teacher of the apostles. And 
thus since the Virgin, he concludes, has taught the apostles 
about the Incarnation and revealed to them so much 
concerning hidden mysteries, the stars of her crown encom- 


pass, as it were, the luminosity of the apostles themselves as 
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well as the whole of the Church Triumphant.?8 In summary, so 
closely do the three elements of the Virgin’ crown and the 
general context of the Ghent Altar correspond to the specific 
details of this scholastic tradition, that it is safe to consider 
this remarkable crown as a brilliant and characteristically 
Eyckian solution to the iconographic and aesthetically difficult 
problem of representing the Virgin adorned with the triple 
aureola. 

The one indisputable thing about the problematic crown at 
the feet of God in the upper central panel of the Ghent Altar 
(Fig. 12) is that it was, for some reason, extremely important 
in the initial conception of the work. This much is certain 
from the fact that the contours of the crown were carefully 
incised into the preparation, a technical peculiarity for which 
there is but one other parallel, as we shall see shortly, in the 
entire polyptych.?? Furthermore, notwithstanding some 
current theories, this crown apparently remained essential to 
the iconographic program during the entire period that the 
picture was being painted.®° As for modern interpretations of 
the meaning of the crown, these generally fall into one of two 
categories: some have seen it as a regal crown, others have read 
it as a symbol of eternal reward on the basis of a Pauline text (2 
Timothy 4:8), “As to the rest, there is laid up for me a crown of 
justice, which the Lord the just judge will render to me in that 
day, and not only to me, but to them also that love his 
coming. "81 

When one examines how scholastic commentators discussed 
this passage from Saint Paul, the results are interesting for the 
iconography of the Ghent Altarpiece. Aquinas, for instance, 
says that the corona iustitiae is twofold and can be divided into 
a principal and a secondary part. In the fitst or primary sense, 
the crown constitutes the essential reward of beatitude, which 


78 "Sed quia Virgo ipsos Apostolos erudivit mysterium Incarnationis et 
illuminavit eos per revelationem tanti sacramenti absconditi a saeculis; ideo 
omnis luminositas coronae apostolicae et totius Ecclesiae triumphantis quasi 
coarcervatur in lumine coronae virginalis." Bonaventura, Quaracchi, 


IX, 700. 
79 Coremans, L Agneau mystique, 103—04. 


80 Because Panofsky did not have access to the completed laboratory report, 
this difficult matter is further complicated by misstatements of fact in Early 
Netherlandish Painting. According to the Brussels experts, the inscription 
and the crown of the present or "second state" of the lower section of this 
panel date only from the restoration by Van Scorel and Blondeel in 1550. 
As Panofsky has shown, however, this is untenable, since as early as 1458 the 
Kronijk van Viaenderen makes reference to a golden crown beneath the feet of 
God. (One may also be permitted to wonder how two painters in 1550 could 
reproduce so accurately a design that had been inscribed into the 
preparation and thus covered both by a layer of silver foil and the paint of 
the tile pavement since the 1430%). Various statements by Panofsky about 
the "first state" are in turn contradicted by the published Brussels report. 
The original state under the foll consists of incised lines outlining the foot 
space of the throne, che pavement tiles, and the crown. There is then no 
"first coat of paint" except the black pigment that remains from the original 
inscription. Panofsky is also Incorrect in his assumption that in the first 
state the Inscription ran completely across the riser of the foot space. In 
fact, it filled precisely the same space as at present, although the individual 
elements of the text were differently disposed. Most notably, the phrases 
referring to the right- and left-hand sides of God were reversed laterally with 
respect to their present position. What Panofsky inferred from his 
interpretation of the reason for the silver foil is likewise misleading, since a 
similar layer of gold foil was used under the pavement in the two adjacent 
panels. This mistake in the initial layout of the inscription probably 
accounts for the execution of the tile pavement in all three panels above a 
ground of metallic foil. Technical evidence makes it certain that at least the 


Thomas describes as the “enjoyment of Truth” according to 
Isaiah 28:5, “In that day the Lord of hosts shall be a crown of 
glory, and a garland of joy to the residue of his people.” In this 
sense, Thomas says, “God is our crown,” and by this he means 
precisely what he understands elsewhere by the word aurea. In 
its secondary aspect, he continues, the crown of justice is the 
"corona that is owed for special works, and this is the 
aureola, "82 

The text from 2 Timothy 4 quoted above is immediately 
preceded by, “I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith.” Aquinas proceeds with his 
discussion of the corona iustitiae by relating the verse to 
appropriate scriptural texts in order to demonstrate how Saint 
Paul merited each of the three aureolae. “I have fought a good 
fight” is paired with 2 Timothy 2:5, “For he also that striveth 
for mastery, is not crowned, except he strive lawfully,” to 
justify the apostle claim to the aureola of martyrs. Saint 
Pauls “I have finished my course” is equated with Wisdom 4:2, 
"and it [i.e., the chaste generation] triumpheth crowned 
forever, winning the reward of undefiled conflicts," for the 
aureola of virgins. "I have kept the faith,” finally, is tied to 
Proverbs 4:9, "She [i.e., Wisdom] shall give thy head increase 
of graces, and protect thee with a noble crown," thus 
substantiating Paul’ right to the aureola of doctors. 8? 

As previously mentioned, scholastic theologians generally 
held that the aureola was inappropriate for Christ, although, as 
the archetypal model for the heroic works associated with it, 
he was naturally held to possess something far greater. As Saint 
Thomas explains, "it is not becoming for Christ to have an 
aureola, but to have something from which all aureolae are 
derived. Hence it is written (Revelation 3:21), "To him that 
shall overcome, I will give to sit with me in my throne, as I also 


fleurons of the crown were painted over the tiles and the red robe. This is 
unusual in an Eyckian picture, but certainly not unique. Indeed, it is 
difficult to imagine how else the intricate filigree parts of che crown could 
have been executed. In an analogous way, the stars and flowers of the 
Virgins crown are in some places so clearly painted over the underlying 
inscription that fragments of the lettering can be seen through these parts of 
the crown. See Panofsky, 1953, 1, 228-230; Coremans, L Agneau mystique, 
82, 102-05, pls. xv--xXvin. L. Philip, Ghent Altarpiece, 74, cites the Brussels 
report for her remark that Van Eyck "apparently intended to replace the 
crown by a different motif, for the finished or nearly finished object was 
covered with a layer of silver foil." There is nothing in the report to support 
this statement. 


81 See, for example, Panofsky, Art Bulletin, 1938, 441, and E. Dhanens, Van 
Eyck: The Ghent Altarpiece, New York, 1973, 91. 


32 It is worth noting that the similar distinction made by Albertus Magnus 
in the text quoted in note 25 above is also made in the context of Isaiah 
28:5. Cf. also note 46. 


53 Thomas Aquinas, In Omnes Sancti Pauli Apostoli Epistolas Commentaria, Il, 
Turin, 1929, 255: "Haec corona duplex est: quadam principalis, quadam 
secundaria. Prima est praemium essentiale, quae nihil est aliud quam 
gaudium de veritate. ‘In illo die erit Dominus excercituum corona gloriae, et 
sertum exultationis residuo popull sui.' Deus est ergo corona nostra. 
Secunda est corona, quae debetur specialibus operibus, et haec est aureola, 
et una debetur martyribus. ‘Non coronabitur, nisi qui legitime certaverit.' Et 
ad hoc est quod dicit: 'Bonum certamen certavi.' Alia debetur virginibus. 
'In perpetuum coronata triumphat, incoinquinatorum certaminum 
praemium vincens.’ Et ad hoc est: ‘Cursum consummavi.—Hi sequuntur 
Agnum, etc.' Tertia est doctorum 'Dabit capiti tuo augmenta gratiarum, et 
corona inclyta proteget te.’ Et ad hoc dicit: ‘Fidem servavi.' . . . Dator hujus 
est Deus; ideo dicit: 'Quam reddet mihi Dominus,’ scilicet per suam 
justitiam, 'in illa die.'" 


have overcome, and am set down with my Father in his 
throne.'”84 [t is within this context that we can apparently 
grasp one aspect of the intended meaning of the central panels 
of the Ghent Altar. In an astonishing yet characteristically 
Eyckian way, the monumental figure of God personifies the 
aurea of scholastic thought, no longer represented by 
individual haloes, but in a new, highly “naturalistic” manner 
as the actual vision of the Godhead which the saints enjoy as 
the quintessence of their beatitude.85 And beneath the Lord’ 
feet a symbolic “smaller crown” or aureola represents 
collectively the rewards merited by the heavenly elite and, at 
the same time, expresses in an ingenious way something of the 
throne-sharing imagery found in the Revelation text quoted by 
Saint Thomas in the passage just cited. 

Certain technical aspects of the lower central panel that 
were discovered in 1951, as well as the iconographic program of 
this section of the polyptych, support the interpretation of the 
crown at the feet of God in the panel above as an aureola 
symbol. It is well known that the saints portrayed in the 
Adoration of the Lamb section of the altar fall into the 
traditional categories, mentioned earlier in reference to the 
Rolin Madonna, of patriarchs and prophets, apostles, martyrs, 
virgins and confessors. In short, there are no ordinary saints in 
this elite company whose component members closely 
coincide with the now familiar types accorded the distinction 
of the aureola, here so graphically symbolized by the crown 
overhead. Virgins and martyrs correspond precisely, whereas 
apostles, patriarchs, and prophets, as we have seen, were 
variously given one or more of the three aureolae by scholastic 
commentators. As elsewhere, the doctors apparently are 
subsumed or conflated with the imprecise category of 
confessors. In the ancient Litany of Saints, for instance, it is 
noteworthy that the summarizing invocation at the end of the 
“confessor” saints is “Omnes sancti pontifices et confessores, 
omnes sancti doctores,” and the saints specifically invoked in 
this section include the four traditional Latin doctors Gregory, 
Ambrose, Augustine, and Jerome, who, moreover, are 
seemingly among the leaders of the “confessor” saints in the 
Ghent Altar.8& Other common liturgical texts, whose 
influence on Van Eyck in a general way is known from 


84 Aquinas, In IV Sententiarum, Dist. 49, Q. 5, A. 4, Parma,Il, 1242: 
"Christo non competet aureolam habere, sed aliquid unde omnes aureolae 
originantur; unde Apoc. 3, 21: ‘Qui vicerit, faciam eum sedere in throno 
meo, sicut ego vici, et sedeo in throno Patris mei.' Unde secundum alios 
dicendum est, quod quamvis id quod est in Christo, non habeat rationem 
aureolae, tamen est excellentius omni aureola." 


** More recent studies notwithstanding, in our opinion Panofsky’s reading 
of the figure as a composite Trinitarian type remains the most intelligent and 
convincing interpretation of this panel. See Art Bulletin, 1938, 429-442. 


*6 For this litany, used in somewhat different forms for such purposes as 
ordinations, rogation processions, translations of relics, and the baptismal 
service for the vigil of Easter, see Dictionnaire d'archéologie chrétienne et de 
liturgie, IX, Paris, 1930, 1540-1571. In the more elaborate form used for 
ordinations, the seven "confessor" saints specifically invoked are Silvester, 
Gregory, Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, Martin, and Nicholas. In early 
forms of the litany there are only three categories of saints: martyrs, 
confessors, and virgins. See ibid., 1568. 


87 In addition to the Rolin Madonna inscription cited above, the original 
frame inscription on the Berlin Madonna comes from a hymn (see M. 
Meiss, "Light as Form and Symbol in Some Fifteenth-Century Paintings," 
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inscriptions on his works drawn from such sources, also relate 
the iconography of this panel to the “aureola saints. "57 

An antiphon from the common office of several martyrs, for 
example, succinctly epitomizes in part what is represented in 
the panel: "With palms the saints have entered the kingdom 
and have merited crowns of beauty from the hand of God, "58 
and a responsory from the common office of one martyr begins: 
"Thou, Lord, hast set over his head a crown of precious 
stones. "5? [n addition, the various common offices for martyrs, 
confessors, and virgins contain a number of ancient hymns for 
lauds and vespers that speak of the Lord under such titles as 
"corona celsior," "corona virginum," "corona praesulum," 
"corona militum," and in one case as "Rex gloriose 
martyrum/corona confitentium,” where martyrs are conflated 
with confessors.?? These hymns had all been in liturgical use 
for half a millennium and more when the Ghent Altar was 
painted. It is obvious that, like the crowns of martyrs in early 
medieval iconography previously discussed, this crown 
symbolism antedates by centuries, but most probably also 
influenced, the later development of the aureola in scholastic 
thought. Thus it is understandable how such ubiquitous and 
graphic texts came to be transformed into visual imagery under 
the pervading influence of the aureola doctrine. ?! 

As noted above, the outlines of the aureola crown in the 
Ghent Altar were incised into the preparation. In a strikingly 
parallel fashion, whether by coincidence or design it is of 
course impossible to say, scientific examination of the 
Adoration of the Lamb panel has revealed that lines similar, but 
by no means identical, to the golden rays emanating from the 
Dove in the final state of the picture were also inscribed, like 
the crown, into the ground. And these converge toward a 
center about a half centimeter to the left and about a 
centimeter above the present rays (that is to say, by an 
insignificant distance). Furthermore, the unpainted edge of 
this panel and the barb surrounding the painted area are 
completely normal, and thus it is indisputable that this, like 
all other panels of the Ghent Altar, was made in the 
customary way with the frame permanently attached to the 
panel before the preparation was laid down.?? As a conse- 
quence, all theories about the Mystic Lamb panel having been 


Art Bulletin, XXVII, 1945, 179), and both the form and content of the Saint 
George inscription in the Van der Paele Madonna suggest that the source of 
this text was a lesson for matins. Finally, the Magnificat antiphon for vespers 
from the common office for feasts of the Virgin provided the text for the 
frame inscription of the Maelbeke Madonna. 


88 This antiphon is used for lauds, sext, nones, and vespers in the common 
office for several martyrs outside Eastertide. 


5? For this text see note 77 above. lt is noteworthy that in this liturgical 
usage, the preposition of the Psalm verse is usually changed to "super." 


9° See Britt, Hymns of the Breviary, 358, 366, 369-372, 374. 


?! A late 15th-century theologian like Biel was aware that this had in fact 
happened. Thus he says when Augustine speaks of the martyrs crown that 
he means the crown that is the "essential reward" (i.e., the aurea) and not 
the aureola, since "apud eum non fuit ille usus vocabuli aureola, sicut nunc 


est." See Biel, Supplementum, fol. 276r. 


?? Coremans, L'Agneau mystique, 110-11 and pl. xxxvi; 84-86, 115-16. Cf. 
in particular p. 116 for the categorical statement: "La barbe, le bord non 
peint et le chanfrein de ce panneau sont absolument normaux." 
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cut down or of a “glory higher than the present one” are 
untenable.?? Finally, since they are painted over the sky, the 
Dove and the glory visible in the present state are Eyckian but 
not part of the original state, in the opinion of Paul Coremans 
and his associates who examined and restored the polyptych in 
1950-51.9* The cumulative effect of the evidence makes it 
probable that in the iconography of this part of the Ghent 
Altar as originally conceived, the rays incised into the 
preparation came directly from the aureola crown. 


In Bellegambes monumental Anchin Polyptych, the aureola 
is again a central element in the iconographic program. Here, 
however, the theme is not that of heroic virtue triumphantly 
rewarded. Rather, it is an exhortation to win the prize which is 
addressed to the monks of Anchin and couched in Saint Pauls 
metaphorical language about the athlete who trains and runs 
for the victors crown. When closed, the altarpiece presents 
four panels to the viewer (Fig. 13). Of the two central panels, 
the one on the left depicts Christ in an ostentatio vulnerum 
attitude enthroned next to an elaborate cross, mounted on a 
crystal orb, above which hover angels supporting three crowns. 
In the pendant composition, the Virgin kneels holding a 
crown in her hands, and in the background various other 
figures, both male and female, are either being crowned or 
awaiting the bestowal of crowns carried toward them by a host 
of descending angels. The side wings constitute a somewhat 
unusual variation of donor panels. On the left are the Abbot 
Charles Coguin of Anchin attended by two monks and his 


?3 As a result of new evidence discovered during the examination of the 
altarpiece in 1950-51, Panofsky abandoned his support for the theory of a 
projecting top to the lower part of the Ghent Altar. Unaware of these other 
observations, however, which subsequently appeared in the definitive 
published report, and likewise seriously misunderstanding the precise 
character of the various systems of rays, Panofsky’s discussion confuses the 
“incised” rays with the “sous-jacent” rays and fails to recognize that the 
latter occupy the uppermost stratum of the original Eyckian structure of the 
picture. Panofsky, 1953,1, 218-19, 225, proposed a new theory based on a 
supposed cutting of the Adoration of the Lamb panel "at a time when the 
actual painting had not as yet progressed beyond fairly limited areas." In 
view of the overwhelming evidence presented in the Brussels report (see 
notes 92, 94), this conjecture simply cannot be sustained. Philip, Ghent 
Altarpiece, 74, accepts the hypothetical cutting as a fact, citing again the 
Coremans report which so unequivocally rejects the possibility that the 
panel has been reduced in any fashion. 


94 Coremans, L Agneau mystique, 108-109 and pl. XXXVII.2. Since the area 
of convergence for the incised rays is only approximately one centimeter 
higher than the rays presently visible, the original incised rays can hardly be 
adduced as evidence for a Olory higher than the present one, even if it were 
permissible to postulate a trimming of the panel. 


95 The iconography of this work has been discussed by R. Genaille, "Le Vrai 
Sujet du polyptyque d'Anchin," Bulletin de la Société de l'Histoire de l'Art 
Frangais, Année 1964 (1965), 7-24, where the inscriptions are in part 
incorrectly read and in part misunderstood. Genaille has read the source of 
the Virgin's inscription as Psalm 98 and notes that "Ni le psaume 98, ni 
aucun autre psaume ne donnent l'expression littérale.” The Virgin’ text, 
"Sine iniquitate cururri, " is in fact taken from Psalm 58:5. Genaille does 
not realize that the inscriptions of the abbot (“Trahe me post te") and the 
prior ("curremus in odorem unguentorum tuorum") are taken from a single 
verse of Song of Songs. Furthermore, contrary to his observation about 
the fragmentary nature of the prior’s text, the latter is completely legible in 
the present state of the original panel. He also misunderstands the idea 
behind the inscription beneath the feet of Christ. As a consequence, 
Genaille is mistaken when he says that "le verbe courir . . . n'est pas le mot 


patron Charlemagne; on the right are the prior with the other 
monks of the abbey presented by Saint Benedict. 

Scriptural texts associated with the cross and the principal 
figures provide the key for an understanding of the unusual 
iconography of this part of the altarpiece.?? What might be 
called the leitmotif of the closed polyptych is provided by the 
Cross inscription: "So run that you may obtain [the prize]" (1 
Corinthians 9:24). This is counterbalanced by a reminder, 
inscribed beneath the feet of Christ, that without God’ grace 
men can accomplish nothing: "So then it is not of him that 
willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that sheweth 
mercy" (Romans 9:16).?* The Virgins text is Psalm 58:5, 
“Without iniquity have I run,” and when read in conjunction 
with the adjacent lily and speculum sine macula it is obviously 
an allusion to Mary’ sinless purity.?? 

The banderole inscriptions of the abbot and prior, related in 
meaning and context to the Virgin’, are both taken from Song 
of Songs 1:3 in the Vulgate version: “Trahe me, post te 
curremus in odorem unguentorum tuorum."?8 The redactor of 
the inscription texts, however, has so divided the phrase that 
the abbots text reads, “Draw me after thee,” and the prior’, 
"we will run to the fragrance of thine ointments." In a 
monastic community, this very phrase was a familiar one, since 
it was used as an antiphon for the feast of the Assumption and 
again in the common office for virgin saints.?? Most probably 
this association was consciously exploited in determining the 
iconographic program in order to reinforce the virginity theme 
depicted on the exterior of the polyptych. Moreover, since the 


essentiale, " and thus his interpretation of the exterior of the altarpiece is 
invalid, inasmuch as it rests on this erroneous assumption 


96 The inscriptions are transcriptions from the Vulgate text, "sic currite ut 
comprehendatis" (1 Corinthians 9:24) and "non volentis neque currentis, 
sed miserentis est Dei" (Romans 9:16). Since virginity is the principal 
theme of the closed altar, the latter text is probably also meant to recall 1 
Corinthians 7:25. There Paul says that although there is no commandment 
from God with respect to virgins, he counsels those who have "obtained 
mercy of the Lord" (i.e., who have received the grace to remain virgins) to 
be faithful to this state: "tanquam misericordiam consecutus a Domino, ut 
sim fidelis." 

9? With reference to the Marian traditions of Anchin, it is worth noting 
that in 1473 the Immaculate Conception was established as one of the 
principal feasts of the abbey. See Dictionnaire d'histoire et de géographie 
ecclésiastiques, 11, Paris, 1914, 1519. See ibid. for indications that Coguin 
constructed an impressive library and cloister for Anchin and assembled a 
remarkable collection of books and manuscripts. This seems to indicate that 
he was just the kind of person to commission an altarpiece with such an 
erudite iconography. 


98 The phrase "in odorem unguentorum tuorum” is an interpolation in the 
Vulgate text, as Nicholas of Lyra realized in the 14th century. See Biblia cum 
Glossis, lll, fol. 355v. In the Song of Songs the passage is spoken by the bride 
to the bridegroom. The very different reading in the Anchin Altar is found 
in a famous Assumption sermon of Saint Bernard, where it is specifically 
used by monks (the change of pronoun is noteworthy) to address the Virgin: 
"Praecessit nos regina nostra, praecessit, et tam gloriose suscepta est, ut 
fiducialiter sequantur Dominam servuli clamantes: Trahe nos post te; in 
odorem unguentorum tuorum curremus"; Pat Lat., CLXXXIII, 415. 


99 A vespers antiphon for the Assumption begins, "In odorem unguentorum 
tuorum currimus." The change of tense is not without interest. Matins from 
the common office of virgins has the antiphon, “Trahe me post te, in 
odorem curremus unguentorum tuorum: oleum effusum ncmen tuum." Cf. 
also the sermon of Saint Bernard cited in note 98 above. 


antiphons are punctuated precisely as the inscriptions are 
divided, it is clear that a liturgical text was the redactor’ 
immediate inspiration. Finally, by dividing this famous text, 
the paired inscriptions of the abbot and prior serve 
to link the left and right panel grammatically, thus emphati- 
cally asserting the unity of the monastic community of 
Anchin in its quest of a common spiritual goal. 

Indeed, to hasten in pursuit of holiness is a recurring theme 
in the Benedictine Rule. The idea appears twice, for example, 
in the closing exhortation where reference is made to “those 
who hasten toward perfection,” and again to “whoever you are 
that hastens to the heavenly patria.” Once the signal for the 
office is given, the monk is counseled to “hasten with 
greatest speed” (“summa cum festinatione curratur”) to the 
oratory. !9? Elsewhere in the Rule it is said of those who make 
progress in the monastic life that they "shall run with enlarged 
heart and unspeakable sweetness in the way of Gods 
commandments.” This, as it happens, is an echo of Psalm 
118:32 which, not surprisingly, reappears in the Anchin 
Polyptych as the text given to the abbot’ patron Charlemagne: 
“I have run when thou didst enlarge my heart."!?! The 
banderole of Saint Benedict has yet another “running” text, 
“Non in vacuum cucurri” (“I have not run in vain”), taken 
from Philippians 2:16. The context of this passage from Saint 
Paul has further parallels in Benedictine ideals. Thus 
obedience should be given without hesitation or murmuring 
(echoed in the famous “above all without murmurings” of the 
Regula),'°? and the monks, like the recipients of Pauls letter, 
are to be “sincere children of God” so that they may shine as 
lights “in the midst of a crooked and perverse generation.” If 
this were to be true of the monks, Benedict like Saint Paul will 
not have “run in vain.” 

In an interesting way, then, the Anchin Polyptych supports 
and amplifies much that has been said about the aureola motif 
as an iconographical symbol. The three crowns held above the 
Cross by angels—the prize, that is, after which the monk 
should run according to the associated inscription—represent 
the triple aureola of martyrs, virgins, and doctors. In Europe’ 
first monastic age, there had been many Benedictine martyrs, 
and in various ways in other ages monks might have been 
considered worthy of the aureola of doctors. But by the time 
the Abbey of Anchin commissioned the Bellegambe Altar- 
piece, it was the aureola of virginity in particular to which the 
monk, in accordance with the monastic vow of chastity, might 
aspire. And this appears to be the special theme of the exterior 
of the polyptych. Mary’s text, as we have seen, fits precisely 


‘00 Regula Benedicti, cap. 73, 43. See A. de Vogüé and J. Neufville, La Règle 
de Saint Benoit (Sources chrétiennes, CLXXXI-I1), Paris, 1972, 11, 672, 674, 586. 


!?! This phrase is found in the prologue. See ibid., 1, 424, "dilatato corde 
inenarrabili dilectionis dulcedine curritur via mandatorum Dei." Cf. Psalm 
118:32, "Viam mandatorum tuorum cucurri, cum dilatasti cor meum." 
Charlemagnes text reads: "Cucurri cum dilatasti cor meum. Psal. 118." 


102 See, e.g., R. W. Southern, Western Society and the Church in the Middle 
Ages, Baltimore, 1970, 219-220. 


'0 The third lesson of matins for the octave of Saint Stephen (January 2) 
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into this framework, and thus the crown she holds, as if 
presenting it to Christ, is doubtless intended to symbolize the 
aureola of virginity, and the secondary scenes in the same panel 
apparently can be read as symbolic representations of the 
awarding of aureola crowns to other saints. The inscriptions of 
the abbot and prior panels fit into the same pattern and 
generalize the idea. The Virgin is the model whose purity is 
like a fragrant ointment, and she is petitioned by the double 
inscription to assist the abbot and monastic community in this 
quest for perfection: “Trahe me post te, curremus in odorem 
unguentorum tuorum.” 

Although virginity is the essential theme of the exterior of 
the altar, the three crowns above the Cross nonetheless 
represent the triple aureola and symbolize all three paths 
toward perfection. Not surprisingly, what was begun on the 
exterior is continued and completed by the iconography of the 
five panels of the interior (Fig. 14). When open, the Anchin 
Altar is dominated by a representation of the glorified Trinity 
in the central panel, which is flanked by panels depicting the 
Virgin and Saint John the Baptist, saints to whom, as we have 
seen, the triple aureola was commonly attributed. The two 
remaining interior panels commemorate saints especially 
associated with the aureola of martyrs and doctors who are in 
each case epitomized by several large foreground figures. In the 
right panel, two identifiable saints, who seemingly lead a 
group of martyr saints, are Stephen and Catherine of 
Alexandria. As protomartyr, Stephen is a logical candidate for 
the role he plays here. Moreover, etymologically his name 
means "corona," something that was well known in the 
context of the Anchin Altar from an Augustinian sermon that 
provided the text of a lesson in the office for Saint Stephen. ! 9? 
As virgin and martyr Saint Catherine clearly was entitled to a 
double aureola, and her reputed learning and legendary success 
in converting pagans put her in the running for the doctor’ or 
preacher’ aureola, as noted above. 

In the companion panel, the identifiable saints are Peter, 
Paul, Andrew, and John the Evangelist. Certainly apostles can 
ideally serve as representatives of those deserving the aureola 
for preaching the Gospel. Peters role as Prince of the Apostles 
is analogous to that of Stephen as protomartyr in the pendant 
panel. Saint Paul, as a common liturgical text had it, was the 
"preacher of truth and doctor of the Gentiles, "!?^ and, as we 
have already seen, no less a person than Thomas Aquinas had 
demonstrated Paul’ rightful claims to the triple aureola. Peters 
brother Andrew, like Paul, is explicitly called a doctor in the 
office for his feast, and the cross of his martyrdom, so 


has an extract from this sermon explaining that "Stephanus enim Graece, 
Latine corona appellatur. Jam corona nomem habebat, et ideo palmam 
martyrii suo nomine praeferabat." For this text see Pat. Lat., XXXIX, 2140. 
Cf. also the following responsory from matins for December 26: "Patefactae 
sunt januae caeli . . . beato Stephano, qui in numero martyrum inventus est 
primus: Et ideo triumphat in caelis coronatus." 


‘04 See the Magnificat antiphon for second vespers for the Conversion of 
Saint Paul (January 25) which begins: "Sancte Paule Apostole, praedictor 
veritatis et Doctor Gentium." Cf. also the hymn "Egregie Doctor, Paule" for 
vespers. 
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prominently displayed in this panel, serves to remind us that 
his companions too were martyrs.!°5 Finally, Saint John was 
often spoken of as virgin, martyr, and doctor——a tradition 
once again reflected in liturgical texts—and thus he was also 
worthy of the triple aureola. 196 

In summation, then, the Anchin Altar presents to the 
viewer an elitist group of aureola saints, many of whom share 
the distinction in a double or even triple way. The basic and 
integrating theme of the polyptych is an exhortation, 
addressed to the monk, that he aspire to the perfection of 
virginity and the "accidental" reward of the aureola in the most 
suitable way for the monastic state. Should this triumph over 
the flesh be completed, the monk will not have run in vain, 
and the glorious vision, as seen when the polyptych was 
opened on high feast days, of the Trinity surrounded by the 
Virgin, Saint John the Baptist, and other saints who in 
contemporary opinion had merited the distinction of a 
multiple aureola, would be his to enjoy, in a special way, 
forever. 


Wayne State University 


105 See matins for November 30 for the responsory beginning, “Doctor 
bonus et amicus Dei Andreas ducitur ad crucem, quam a longe aspiciens 
dixit: Salve, crux, suscipe discipulum ejus, qui pependit in te magister meus 
Christus." 


196 See, for instance, the responsories for the fifth, seventh, and eighth 
lesson of matins for the principal feast of this saint (December 27). On May 
6, Saint John’s quasi-martyrdom “ante portam Latinam" was commemo- 
rated, and here the lessons for the night office, drawn from various texts of 
Saint Jerome, stress again his virginity, martyrdom, and role as “apostle, 
evangelist and prophet." The manner in which the virginity of the apostle is 
treated is especially relevant to the monastic context of the Anchin Altar. 
Thus one responsory for December 27 reads: "Diligebat autem eum Jesus, 
quoniam specialis praerogativa castitatis ampliori dilectione fecerat dignum: 
Quia virgo electus ab ipso, virgo in aevum permansit." In the text of the 
fourth lesson for the other feast, Jerome—speaking of the appearance of 
Jesus to the disciples on the shore of Tiberias (John 21)—says that it was 
only John who recognized the Lord since "solus virgo virginem agnoscit." 
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Van Mander on Ouwater and Geertgen” 


Diane G. Scillia 


A major problem facing scholars of the early Haarlem School 
of painting rests on the translation of one word. What did 
Carel van Mander really mean when he called Geertgen tot 
Sint Jans the discipel of Albert van Ouwater? Usually this word 
is translated into English as "pupil" or "apprentice" (or into 
modern Dutch as leerling), but it seems more likely that Van 
Mander was saying something quite different.! A review of his 
use of discipel and leerling may shed new light on the otherwise 
obscured association of these two masters.? 

Discipel occurs frequently in Het Schilderboek, particularly in 
the early accounts. In these passages, Van Mander continually 
calls attention to the lack of accurate information about an 
artist and his supposed master. Thus, when Van Mander writes 
that Roger of Bruges was a discipel of Jan van Eyck, or that 
Hugo of Bruges was one of the discipelen of Jan,? the word 
should be translated as "follower" or "disciple" rather than as 
"pupil" or "apprentice."* Nevertheless, from these early and 
very vague accounts, it could be inferred (a) that discipel meant 


* I wish to thank Professor James E. Snyder of Bryn Mawr College for 
graciously encouraging my investigations into the early Haarlem School and 
for constructively criticizing my text. My husband Professor Charles E. 
Scillia carefully read the arguments in this study and suggested changes that 
enhance my conclusions. 


' Consult Woordenboek der Nederlandsche taal, The Hague-Leiden (second 
ed.), 1912- in progress, III, C-Ehem, “Discipel,” 2650; and vili, 
Kr-Lichamelijk, “Leerling,” 1334-36. Samuel van Hoogstraten, De 
Hoogeschoole der Schilderkunst, Rotterdam, 1678, 318, used discipel as a 
generic term when addressing the established painter and, 22, leerling as a 
specific term when addressing the young beginner. Van Hoogstraten’ choice 
of words gives evidence of the distinction between the two which is reflected 
in the following definitions culled from the Woordenboek: discipel connotes 
one who follows the intellectual teachings of his master, whereas leerling 
denotes one who learns a manual skill from his. From Van Mander’ use of 
the two words, other distinctions may be deduced. 

M. van Vaernewyck, Den Spiegel der Nederlandscher oudtheyt, Ghent, 
1568, fol. CXVII-CXIX, repeated Vasari’s description of himself as a "descipel 
van Julius Romanus/die Raphael Durbinus principael descipel was. . . . " In 
this instance, the word is simply taken from the Italian, where it can mean 
both "apprentice" or "pupil" and "follower." This has little bearing on Van 
Mander’ accounts of Ouwater and Geertgen. But one must keep in mind 
the ambiguity of discepolo when Vasari is Van Mander’ chief source of 
information. For Van Mander’ indebtedness to Vasari and others, see H. E. 
Greve, De Bronnen van Carel van Mander, The Hague, 1903, and Helen Noe, 
Carel van Mander en Italie, The Hague, 1954. 


? Throughout, I refer to the second edition of Het Leven de Doorluchtighe 
Nederlandsche en Hoogduytsche Schilders of 1617 as published in Het 
Schilderboek, Amsterdam, 1618. 

Van Mander' Het Leven de Doorluchtighe Nederlandsche en Hoogduytsche 
Schilders (hereafter, Het Schilderboek) is divided into four sections. These are 
somewhat arbitrary, but, in general, the Lives follow in chronological order. 
The first section, from fol. 123 to fol. 130v, includes the Lives of artists who 
lived and died before 1500. Van Mander* information is paltry, often 
undocumented, and based on literary works published during the second 
half of the 16th century. The Life of Albrecht Diirer (beginning on fol. 131) 
serves as an introduction to the next section which covers the Lives of those 
artists active in the early 16th century. Van Mander did not know these 


the same thing as leerling, but that it was the more literary 
word, or (b) that its use implied a degree of uncertainty as to 
the actual connection between the artists so named. 

Several later passages in Het Schilderboek offer other 
evidence that Van Mander used discipel whenever his 
information was fragmentary. For example, Cornelis Cor- 
nelisz, the “zoon en Discipel” of Cornelis Engelbrechtsz, is also 
described as his fathers “dapper en treflijk navolgher.”5 Van 
Mander does not state that Cornelis Cornelisz initially trained 
under his own father, but begins the Life of the younger 
Cornelis with a brief account of his trip to Bruges. By 
contrast, Van Mander opens his passages on Lucas Cornelisz, 
the younger brother of Cornelis Cornelisz, with “hij heeft de 
Constoock bij Cornelis Engelbrechtsz zijnen Vader gheleert."$ 
In a related passage on Lucas van Leyden, Van Mander says, 
"Lucas uyt der natueren een Meester/was een leerlinghe bij 
zijnen Vader/en naederhandt bij Cornelis Engelbrechtsz.”7 It 
seems, therefore, that where Van Mander knew for certain 


masters personally. In many cases, he combined the evidence given to him 
by pupils of the artists, or by co-workers and relations of the artists, with 
accounts written by earlier authors. In the Life of Lucas de Heere, his 
teacher (which begins on fol. 173), he presents the reader with clear, 
precise, and documented information. Beginning with the De Heere 
account, Van Mander based his Lives on personal knowledge, on archival 
sources, or on information given to him by his friends and colleagues. 
Naturally, there are exceptions to this very simplistic explanation of Van 
Mander* text. The Floris account (which begins on fol. 158 and runs for 
several pages) has more in common with De Heere than with many of its 
own neighbors. In the fourth section are the biographies of living painters, 
including some Italian artists who are not considered in Vasari. My 
examples come only from those Lives found in the first two sections. 


? Van Manders account of Roger of Bruges begins on fol. 126v, and that of 
Hugo of Bruges on fol. 127. 


* That Van Mander erred in calling Roger of Bruges and Hugo of Bruges 
discipelen of Jan van Eyck is a moot point and has no bearing on my 
arguments. What matters is that he specifically employed the word discipel 
rather than leerling (pupil or apprentice) in these passages. Leerling makes its 
first appearance in Van Manders text in the Life of Lucas van Leyden (fol. 
134). Between fols. 123 and 134, Van Mander used only discipel and a 
formula that presupposes that a master-pupil relationship between the artists 
so-named was common knowledge (see below, note 8). This formula appears 
for the first time in the Life of Albrecht Dürer (fol. 131); before fol. 131 only 
discipel is used. Thus, discipel seems to have been the most general and least 
specific term to Van Mander. Van Mander is sometimes our only source for 
information concerning the Netherlandish painters of the 15th century. 
Therefore, we must take extreme care in translating and transcribing his 
text. 


$ Van Mander, fol. 139. 
6 lbid., fol. 139v. 


? Ibid., fol. 134. Earlier, on fol. 133, Van Mander provides the following 
information on Cornelis Engelbrechtsz: “Bij wien Cornelis Engelbrechtsz 
gheleert heeft oft dat zijn Vader ooc een schilder was/heb ick niet vernomen: 
Dab men hout/dat den volgenden Lucas Hugensen van Leyden zijn Vader 
vroegh verloren hebben/zoude bij hem hebben gheleert.” 


to 
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that an artists son trained with his own father, he used the 
word leerling.8 Where there was some question, as with 
Cornelis Cornelisz, he did not assume that the son was the 
apprentice of his father and he called the son a discipel of his 
father. 

Furthermore, in the fascinating account of Frans Floris de 
Vriendt, Van Mander employs a more precise distinction 
between the two words. Floris came from a family of artists. 
His father was a sculptor and one of his brothers was a 
glass-painter.? Frans Floris was already twenty years old when 
he traveled from Antwerp to Liege and became a follower 
or pupil of Lambert Lombard (" . . . en is een Discipel oft 
Leerlinghe gheworden van doe seer vermaerden Lambert 
Lombardus"). !? Later, in the same passage, Van Mander calls 
him Lombards5 discipel. 

In giving the age of the young painter, Van Mander 
questioned if Floris was really a leerling. Twenty was well above 
the normal age of apprenticeship in Antwerp (a fact of which 


* [n many of his Lives, Van Mander uses some form of leeren to describe the 
earliest training of a young painter. The following serve as examples: on fol. 
147, Augustijn Jorisz "bestelde te leeren schilderen te Delft bij een Jacob 
Mondt”; and on fol. 166, Rijck met den Stelt (Rijckart Aertsz) "is besteede 
gheworden te leeren bij Jan Mostart." On fol. 154, Van Mander describes 
the training of Pieter Bruegel's two sons: “Den eene(n) Pieter geheeten/ 
leerde bij Gillis van Conincxloo, . . . . Jan, bij zijn Groot-moeder/ de 
weduwe van Pieter van Aelst/hier van waterverwe hebbende gheleert/quam 
en leerdt van Olyverwe bijn eenen Pieter Goe-kindt. . . . " Van Mander 
apparently used a formula “hij heeft de Const gheleert bij . . . " where a 
master-pupil relationship was common knowledge, as, for example, on fol. 
140, where Pieter Koecke van Aelst "heeft de Const ghelert bij Bernard van 
Brussels" and, on fol. 153, where Pieter Bruegel "heeft de Const gheleert bij 
Pieter Koecke van Aelst." 


In his Life of Albrecht Dürer (fol. 131), Van Mander states: 


. . . zijn Vader was een seer Constrijcke Goudtsmit/bij den welcken is te 
bedencken/hij dese Const in zijn jeught heeft gheoeffent/en leere(n) 
snijden/oft den copersteke(n): waat men bevint niet dat hij in zijn 
vroeghe jeught ijet besonders en onse Const te weghe heeft ghebrocht. 
Hij heeft oock de Const gheleert bijn den Hupse Martin, te wesen 
schilderen/en snijden. 


The last sentence repeats the foregoing formula and seems to contradict Van 
Mander’ own statement. Here is an instance of his drawing upon an earlier 
authority. Van Mander respected his source and included his account along 
with his own. 


? On fol. 158 and 159 is a detailed description of the Floris family and their 
various careers. 


10 Van Mander, fol. 159v. 


!! On fol. 161, Van Mander states that Floris entered the Antwerp Guild in 
1539, although the writer does not give the date of his birth. Alfred von 
Wurzbach, Niederlandischen Künstler-Lexikon, Vienna and Leipzig, 1906, 1, 
541, gives the year of his birth and 1540 as the year of his entrance into the 
Guild. Also see J. Hubeux and J. Puraye, "Dominique Lampson, Lamberti 
Lombardi . . . Vitae: Traduction et notes," Revue belge d'archéologie et 
d'histoire d'art (RBAH), xvii, 1949, 75. This, a French translation of the 
extremely rare Latin original of 1565, includes the mention of two artists 
who "sortis de l'atelier de Lombard"— Frans Floris and Willem Key. The 
ambiguity of this passage, however, may account for Van Mander* 
description of Floris as a "discipel oft Leerlinghe" of Lombard. Although 
Van Mander knew of its existence, he had not read the Vitae lombardi. 
Apparently, his information came from Vasari, who also called Floris the 
"discepolo" of Lombard. Vasari drew upon the Vitae lombardi and upon 
letters written to him in 1565 by both Lampsonius and Lombard (see 
Giorgio Vasari, Le vite de’ più eccellenti pittore scultori et architettori, Novara 
Instituto Geografico de Agostini S. p. A, 1967, vil, 469 and 475). For the 
texts of letters written by Lampsonius and Lombard, see Giovanni Gaye, 
Carteggio inedito d'artisi, Florence, 1860, 111, 172-78 (Lombard); and Karl 
Frey, Der litterarische Nachlass Giorgio Vasari, Munich, 1930, 11, 158-162 
(Lampsonius) and 163-66 (Lombard). An English translation of Lombard’s 
letter appears in Wolfgang Stechow, Northern Renaissance Art, 1400-1600: 
Sources and Documents, Englewood Cliffs, 1966, 41-43. 


It matters little that one cannot attach a single, precise, meaning to 


Van Mander was well aware). Floris spent only about a year 
with Lombard at Liège. In 1537, he was in Italy. He died, at 
Antwerp, in 1570. Van Mander knew these facts, but he did 
not know the exact nature of the relationship between Floris 
and Lombard. !! 

Moreover, Van Mander reports, “Het is eens geschiedt/dat 
eenighe van Fransen oude Discipulen (sic) bij een coutende/ 
berekenden meer als hondert en twintigh Discipulen/. . . . "!? 
These "more than one hundred and twenty" discipelen were the 
workshop assistants of Floris. !? One must conclude, then, that 
Van Mander emphasized the distinction between a discipel and 
a leerling, and that modern translators have been too rash in 
assuming that they described the same thing. !4 

Let us now turn to Geertgen’s supposed apprenticeship 
under Ouwater. Van Mander, who is the only source for this 
information, mentions twice in the space of two pages that 
Geertgen was a discipel of Ouwater. !5 In his brief and sketchy 
note on Ouwater, the word is used twice: 


Vasari’s use of discepolo. The arguments rest not on his use of the word, but 
on Van Mander’s. That Van Mander employs both discipel and leerling 
precludes their having the same meaning. I wish to thank Jane Lamb for 
calling my attention to Lombard* letter of April 27, 1565. 

In his brief account of Willem Key of Breda, fol. 152v, Van Mander 
describes him as “een medediscipel van Frans Floris bij Lembert Lombard,” 
or, a co-disciple with Floris in Lombard studio. Compare Vasari, Vite, VII, 
470, where Floris is Keys (Cays) "con-discepolo." In 1529, however, Key 
was already an apprentice of Pieter Coecke van Aelst at Antwerp (G. J. 
Hoogewerff, "Werken van Willem," RBAH, xvil, 1948, 42). Hoogewerff 
adds that Lombard' workshop at-Liège was a " ‘Hooge schoole’ van de 
toemalige kunstenaars beschouwd." Also see M. J. Friedlander, Early 
Netherlandish Painting, Leyden and Brussels, 1975, Xil, for the most recent 
opinions on Willem Key and Frans Floris and their relationship with 
Lambert Lombard. 


'2 Van Mander, fol. 161v, who states that these discipelen had first trained 
with other masters before they came to work with Floris. 


!3 Van Mander, fol. 160-160v, mentions the daily wages of the discipelen, 
and fol. 161v, how they were employed. From documentary evidence, one 
can infer that Gerard David's workshop practices (ca. 1500-1520) may have 
been very like Floris’s (see G. Marlier, Ambrosius Bensor, Damme, 1958, 
17-19 and 46-50; and Diane G. Scillia, "Gerard David and Manuscript 
Illumination in the Low Countries, 1480-1509," Ph. D. diss., Case Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, 1975). 


14 Of the many translations available, only that of Hanns Floercke provides 
the reader with a reprint of the 1617 edition for comparison: Das Leben der 
niederlandischen und deutschen Maler des Carel van Mander (trans. Hanns 
Floercke), Munich and Leipzig, 1906. A partial English translation of Van 
Mander* text by Constant van de Wall first appeared in 1936, and was 
reissued under the title Carel van Mander, Dutch and Flemish Painters (ed. 
Constant van de Wall), New York, 1972. Neither Floercke nor Van de Wall 
makes any distinction between discipel or leerling. The standard French 
translation, by Henri Hyman, published in Paris in 1884-85, is inconsistent 
in translating discipel as éléve or disciple. 

Carel van Mander, Het Leven de Doorluchtighe Nederlandsche en 
Hoogduytsche Schilders, door wylen Jacobus de Jongh, Amsterdam, 1764 
(hereafter De Jongh) was a Dutch translation of Van Manders text. Van 
Mander5 language was not classical Dutch. It was a deviation of the 
Brabantine dialect and as such was increasing obscure to readers of Dutch by 
the 18th century. De Jongh arbitrarily changed discipel to leerling (as in the 
Life of Ouwater, De Jongh, fol. 44). Karel van Mander, Het Schilderboek, 
Amsterdam (first ed., 1936, third ed., 1946), which is the modern Dutch 
translation, consistently replaces discipel with leerling. 

In the Life of Frans Floris, in all of these versions of Van Manders text, 
the subtle difference between a discipel and a leerling is lost. The most recent 
French translation, Carel von Mander, Livre de peintures. Textes presentés et 
annotés par Robert Genaille, Paris, 1965, omits the Floris account completely. 
!5 These passages appear on fols. 128v and 129. James E. Snyder, "The Early 
Haarlem School of Painting, Part Il: Geertgen tot Sint Jans,” Art Bulletin, 
XLII, 1960, 115, gives the only English translation of Van Mander, fol. 129, 
in which discipel is not replaced by pupil or apprentice. 


Albert Simonsz tot Haarlem tuyght en seght 
waerachtich te wesen/dat het nu in dit jaer 1604 is gheleden 
60 Jaer/dat hij Albert Discipel was van den Haerlemschen 
Jan Mostaert, den welchen doe ontrent oudt was 70 
Jaer. . . . Nachtans seght Albert Simonsz een Man wesende 
van goedt onthoudt/dat Mostaert seyde noyt te hebben 
ghekent desen Albert van Ouwater, noch bock Geertgen 
van Sint Jans. Albert van Ouwater is oock gheweest voor 
den vermarden Schilder Geertgen tot Sint Jans, die een 
Discipel van den Ouwater was gheweest. !9 


After what Albert Simonsz said is distinguished from what 
Carel van Mander deduced, it becomes clear that he 
questioned if Geertgen trained as an apprentice under 
Ouwater. 

In referring to Albert Simonsz as a discipel of Mostaert, Van 
Mander seems to be repeating the old man’s own words. This 
suggests that Simonsz trained with another artist before he 
joined Mostaert’s workshop. Parallels to support this reading 
can be found in the Lives of other artists in Het Schilderboek. !7 

On the other hand, in the case of Geertgen, discipel may 
mean simply “follower,” rather than "pupil." Its use here may 
parallel exactly that of discipel in the earlier accounts of Roger 
of Bruges and of Hugo of Bruges. 

A precedent for this second reading appears in the letter 
dated April 27, 1565, that Lambert Lombard wrote to Giorgio 
Vasari and in which he referred to “ . . . Alberto Durero, 
discepolo di esso Bel Martino, seguitó la maniera del 
maestro. . . . "!* This leaves no question as to Lombard’ use 
of the word and is a striking parallel to Van Mander’s use of 
discipel in his passages on Ouwater and Geertgen. 

When Van Mander called Geertgen a discipel of Ouwater, he 


admitted, in effect, that he was uncertain if Geertgen was the 


!* Van Mander, fol. 128v. Compare de Jongh, fol. 44: 


Albert Simonsz te Haarlem getuight, waarachtig te wezen, dat hij (nu in 
den jare 1604) zestig jaren verleden Discipel was van den Haarlemischen 
Jan Mostaert, een man toen oud omtrend zevetig jaren . . . de zo even 
genoemde Albert Simonsz, een man van goed geheugen, Mostaert te 
hebben horen zeggen dat hij Albert ven Oudewater, noy Geertje van St. 
Jan ooit gekend hadde. Albert bloeide noch voor den vermaarden 
Schilder Geertgje van St. Jans die zijn leerling was. 


De Jongh was inconsistent in translating discipel in this passage. 


!? See the Life of Jacob Cornelisz van Oostaanen, fol. 130v, “. . . en 1512 is 
gheweest den tweeden Meester van Jan Scorel." Later, on the same folio, 
Van Oostaanen’s “landschap is oock seen schon en wel ghedaen van Jan 
Scorel zijnen Discipel." Here, Van Mander tells us that Van Scorel trained 
initially with another artist before he worked with Van Oostaanen. This 
corresponds exactly with his description of the discipelen in Floriss workshop 
(see above, note 12). Simonsz too may have trained with another artist 
before entering Mostaert’s shop. This reading also applies on fol. 140v, 
where Pieter Bruegel is a “discipel” of Pieter Coecke van Aelst: * . . . zjn 
tweede huysvrouw Maeyken Verhulst oft bessemers/bij welke hij hadde 
d'huysvrouw van Pieter Bruegel zijnen Discipel." This is the only example of 
the use of discipel to describe an artist already described as having trained 
(gheleert) under his master (see above, note 8). This unique exception comes 
at the end of Van Mander5 glowing passages on Pieter Coecke van Aelst. In 
his Life of Pieter Bruegel, Van Mander passes over the earliest part of the 
artists career without much comment, although he notes that Bruegel 
carried his future wife in his arms while he was in Coecke's workshop. 
Maeyken Verhulst (d. ca. 1600), Bruegels mother-in-law, may have been 
the source of Van Mander’ information (fols. 140v and 153). Maeyken, 
who, after her husband's death in 1550, competently saw his translation of 
Serlios book on Vitruvius through the presses, may have preferred the more 
Italianate discipel to leerling in describing Bruegel’ relation to her husband. 
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pupil of the older artist. Thus, the word discipel could be 
translated as in those earlier Lives, or, perhaps, as it would be 
in the accounts of Cornelis Cornelisz and Frans Floris. In 
either case, the degree of uncertainty implicit in the word 
should be acknowledged. By using discipel, rather than leerling, 
Van Mander implied either that Geertgen worked in Ouwater’ 
shop after he had trained under another artist, or that 
Geertgen continued Ouwaters style or manner and may not 
have trained or worked in Ouwater’ shop. 

Of the two possibilities, the second may be the more likely. 
This interpretation is supported by Van Mander description 
of Geertgen, which begins, "Geertgen is noch jongh een 
Discipel geweest van den voorighen Ouwater,"!? and 
continues (in translation), “whom he was like in some 
respects, and especially surpassed in bold organization, good 
qualities of figures, and bold expression of effect, but not, in 
my estimation, in purity and refinement or precision or 
craft."?? Although Van Mander admitted the obvious 
similarities in the paintings of the two masters, he singled out 
the characteristic differences between Geertgen’s and 
Ouwaters styles. This brief comparison underscores his 
reservations about their relationship. ?! 

Carel van Mander was more cautious in his statements than 
his translators have allowed. He tells us when his information 
may be unreliable and when his accounts are based on other 
authorities.?? He used the most trustworthy information 
available to him. Despite some gross errors (such as his dating 
of Roger van der Weyden’ death in 1529 and his confusion of 
Joachim Patinir and Henri de Bles, to name but two of these), 
his text is relatively accurate. His choice of words is 
unimpeachable. As a poet, he knew their force and their 
meaning, and his distinction between a discipel and a leerling 
should not be lost in translation. 

Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


!5 Gaye, Carteggio, IIl, 177, and Frey, Vasari, 11, 165. 
!9 Van Mander, fol. 129. 


20 The quotation in English is from Snyder, “Haarlem School, Il, " 115. 
Compare that given in Stechow, Sources and Documents, 18f: “. . . whom in 
some respects he equalled and even surpassed, particularly in cleverness, 
composition, excellence of figures, expression, and imagination; on the 
other hand I do not think he was his match with regard to purity and 
neatness or exactness of his work.” 


2! Van Mander* analysis of the differences between Ouwater’ and 
Geertgen’s works has not been ignored. Snyder, “The Early Haarlem School 
of Painting, Part III: The Problem of Geertgen tot Sint Jans and Jan 
Mostaert," Art Bulletin, LIV, 1972, 445, comments: 


Van Mander repeats that Geertgen was a disciple of Outwater, but only 
the most general stylistic traits link the art of the two masters, and in 
fact, the master-pupil relationship between them generally assumed to be 
fact must, I believe, be seriously questioned. Geertgen’ highly original 
style belongs to a later generation than Bouts and Ouwater, and it was 
formed from diverse influence from the north and south Netherlands. 


22 His careful introduction of Albert Simonsz (fol. 128v), and his caveat on 
Ouwater’ activity (fol. 128v) are examples of his prudence. His 
indebtedness to Vasari has been mentioned above (notes 1 and 15). In his 
text, Van Mander included many poems and epigrams by earlier writers as 
well as the epitaphs of many artists. Het Schilderboek is a veritable 
compendium of what was known of the origins of Netherlandish painting up 
to his day. He avoided giving out what he knew to be false information, 
especially in his earliest Lives. Where he knew nothing of an artist he said 
so, as on fol. 128: "Dan is oudt tijdts geweest noch eenen Geerard van 
Brugghe/daer ick gheen beschept van weet/den dat hij bij Pieter Pourbus 
hooglijch is ghehoort prijsen voor een uytenemen de Schilder." 


Ferdinando Gonzaga’ Patronage of the Pictorial Arts: The Villa Favorita” 


Pamela Askew 


Ferdinando Gonzaga, sixth Duke of Mantua (1587-1626), was 
the last Gonzaga to add extensively to the great ducal 
collection before its sale to Charles I of England in 1627. His 
insatiable collecting of works of art, along with his famed 
extravagance,! took such unremitting toll of the long 
overburdened ducal treasury that just a year after his death, the 
agent of the English king, Daniel Nys, succeeded in effecting 
what has been called “the greatest national sale until the 
tragedy of Charles I."? Ferdinando collecting differed in an 
important respect from that of his father Duke Vincenzo 
(1587-1612) : it became focused, to the point of obsession, 
upon the embellishment of a villa that he had built on the 
outskirts of Mantua, the Villa Favorita. Although the Favorita 
is today reduced to a fragmentary shell,? it remains an 
imposing ruin, and a number of the paintings that originally 
adorned it survive. To undertake a reconstruction of 
Ferdinando's patronage of the pictorial arts may serve to 
present a more coherent and comprehensive picture than now 
exists of his personal contribution to the Gonzaga collection, 
as well as to illumine the pattern and range of his patronage as 
it mirrors his dynastic aims and ideals. Above all, a reconstruc- 
tion will clarify the ambitious nature of his own creation, the 
Villa Favorita, which presented so noble a symbol of Gonzaga 
wealth and power during his reign that it successfully belied 
the dubious future and dwindling coffers of the Gonzaga 
estate. Although it is no longer possible to determine the 
exact locations within the Favorita of the pictorial decorations 
it once housed, or even to know the precise content of some of 
them, a bringing together of the scattered references to the 
painters Ferdinando sought to have in his employ, and the 
commissions he issued, may help to give a more focused 
impression of the villa as it once was, and of the signal 
achievement it represented. Inevitably, the assembling of a 
number and variety of often fragmentary records raises specific 
questions deserving further exploration. 

Ferdinando Gonzaga was the most intelligent of the sons of 
Duke Vincenzo. Doubtless owing to his position as second son, 


* I am grateful to the American Council of Learned Societies and the 
Fulbright Commission for fellowships awarded in 1965-66, enabling me to 
consult materials in the Archivio di Stato and Biblioteca Comunale, 
Mantua. I wish also to thank R. Ward Bissell for helpful comments. 


N.B. a bibliography of frequently cited sources follows the footnotes. 

! The fullest account of Ferdinando’ extravagances is given by Alessandro 
Luzio, La galleria Gonzaga venduta all'Inghilterra nel 1627-28, Milan, 1913, 
52-54, 303-04. 

? Hugh Trevor-Roper, The Plunder of the Arts in the Seventeenth Century, 
London, 1970, Z4 
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1 Cardinal Ferdinando Gonzaga, engraving. Mantua, Collection 
Marchese Giovanna D'Arco di Bagno 


he was early destined for the Church, a career for which his 
lively mind and inclination for study were considered to have 
predisposed him. In 1602 he was sent to Innsbruck, and in 
1605 to the University of Pisa where for two years he studied 
law, philosophy, and theology.* In addition, Ferdinando was 


? Having been vandalized, and from the mid-19th century reglected, it was 
largely destroyed by a fire in World War I (Guglielmo Pacchioni, "La Villa 
‘Favorita’ e l'architetto Niccolò Sebregondi,” L'Arte, xx, 1917, 328; E. 
Marani in E. Marani and C. Perina, Mantova: Le arti, Mantua, 1965, III, 1, 
176). 


4 Ippolito Donesmondi, Dell'istoria ecclesiastica, Mantua, 1616, 11, 370, 391. 
Pompeo Litta, Famiglie celebri italiane, Milan, 1833, 11, pl. VI, gives the 
erroneous dates of 1592 for his studies at Innsbruck (in error for 1602), and 
1604 for the commencement of his studies at Pisa. 


gifted creatively: dedicated from an early age to writing poetry 
as well as serious compositions for musical production.? His 
passion for the visual arts proved a life-long avocation.® On 
December 7, 1607, Ferdinando was elevated to the cardinalate 
by Pope Paul V,” an event commemorated in an engraving 
showing the young Prince in cardinal attire (Fig. 1). On 
February 4, 1610, Ferdinando with an entourage of prelates and 


cavalieri made his grand entrance into Rome,? and two days. 


later assumed residence in the Colonna palace opposite SS. 
Apostoli.? In Rome in 1610, Ferdinando’ independent 
patronage of the pictorial arts began. 

The little that is known of Ferdinando’ early patronage as 
Cardinal-Prince in Rome from 1610 to 1612 is chiefly derived 
from an account book now preserved in the Archivio di Stato, 
Mantua.!° Although the payments listed do not permit 
identification of particular works commissioned, they do 
provide incontrovertible evidence that Ferdinando established 
connections at this time with a number of painters on whose 
services he was to call as Duke of Mantua. To some extent he 
apparently followed the precedent of his father in buying 
pictures by Northerners; mentioned, for example, are 
landscapes by Paul Brill.!! A number of payments are recorded 
to painters who have since faded into obscurity; for example, 
the painter and gilder, Simone Basio, called “Il Cucha- 
drillo,"!? who is nevertheless of importance here because of his 
continuing relations with Ferdinando in Mantua. The account 
book is again of significance in recording two payments to 
Domenico Fetti (1589-1623), the Roman pupil of Ludovico 
Cardi, “Il Cigoli”: one of eighty scudi made in 1611 for 
paintings which, if identified, would offer evidence of Fetti 
style at an earlier date than is known at present, another of 
one hundred scudi made in 1613. € 

As Cardinal-Prince in Rome, Ferdinando was ecclesiastical 


* The fullest contemporary account of Ferdinando’ love of literature and 
music is given by Giovanni da Mulla, "Relazione dell'Illustrissimo Signor 
Giovanni da Mulla ritornato di Ambassator dal Cardinal Duca di Mantova 
Ferdirando 1615," in Relazioni degli ambasciatori veneti al senato, ed. Arnaldo 
Segar:zzi (Scrittori d'italia, xxxvi), Bari, 1912, 1, 40-41. 

$ Ferdinando8 meditative temperament is revealed in the newly discovered 
portrait of him by Peter Paul Rubens (Christopher Norris, “The Tempio 
della Santissima Trinità at Mantua,” Burlington Magazine, Cxvii, 1975, 
13-19). 


7 Donesmondi, Istoría ecclesiastica, 416. 
* Ibid., 445. 
? ]. A.E Orbaan, Documenti sul barocco in Roma, Rome, 1920, 162, 143, n. 1. 


1? “Conti del Monte di Viano de' pagamenti fatti à comodo da Ser. mo Sig. 
Duca di Mantova" (Mantua, Archivio di Stato, D. V.3. 327). 

1! Tha payment to Brill is noted by Luzio, 47, n. 1, but it was made in 1611, 
not 1610. The English engraver, Benjamin Wright, also executed work for 
Ferdinando, resuming communication with him after he became Duke 
(ibid., 67). See also A. Bertolotti, Artisti in relazione coi Gonzaga Duchi di 
Manteva nei secoli XVI e XVII (facsimile of 1885 edition), Bologna, 1970, 
49-5C. 

7 For further information and documentation, see ibid., 61—62. 

13 The first of these payments is noted by Luzio, 47, n. I. 


1* Or. the death of his uncle Pope Sixtus V in 1589, he saw to the 
completion of the large sepulchra! monument commemorating the Pope in 
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and state representative of the house of Gonzaga. In the 
service of his family, he would have been concerned to further 
its dynastic aims, not least of which was to impress upon the 
minds of others, including the College of Cardinals and the 
Pope, the extent of Gonzaga wealth and power. The collecting 
of works of art was a ready means by which this could be made 
conspicuously manifest, and to this Ferdinando turned, relying 
upon those dignitaries of the Church whose practice and 
example could best assist him. Playing an influential role in 
the launching of the young Cardinals patronage of the arts in 
Rome was Cardinal (Alessandro Peretti) Montalto, nephew of 
the late Pope Sixtus V. Montalto was a political ally of Mantua 
and Florence as well as personal friend of the Medici and 
Gonzaga houses, which had been closely connected since 
Duke Vincenzo's marriage to Eleanora de’ Medici in 1584. One 
of the citys most munificent benefactors, Montalto was as 
committed to large-scale building projects as he was to private 
collecting.!^ For years Montalto and Duke Vincenzo Gonzaga 
had referred artists and craftsmen to one another, the most 
famous instance being Vincenzo’ introduction of Rubens to 
the Cardinal in 1601.!5 Montalto practice of responding to 
Gonzaga sponsorship of particular artists continued during the 
next decades, for it was to Cardinal Montalto that Ferdinando 
recommended Domenico Fetti in the autumn of 1614,!$ and 
Fra Semplice da Verona in the autumn of 1622.17 

A painter whom Ferdinando certainly met through 
Montalto, and with whom he continued to keep in touch, was 
Terenzio Terenzi of Pesaro, pupil of Federigo Barocci. Montalto 
took Terenzi into his household in ca. 1610-11, on the 
recommendation of Cardinal del Monte, and letters disclose 
that Terenzi knew Ferdinando Gonzaga as patron in Rome, and 
later executed at least one painting for him which was sent to 
Mantua. 18 A strange and puzzling connection seems to have 


the Sistine Chapel of S. Maria Maggiore (Ludwig von Pastor, The History of 
the Popes, London, 1933, xxiv, 519; see also John Pope-Hennessy, Italian 
High Renaissance and Baroque Sculpture, London, 1963, cat. vol., 120). 
Under the pontificate of Clement VIII he had planned to renovate the 
church of SS. Apostoli on a scale to rival and surpass the Gesù (Pastor, 
History of the Popes, 519, n. 1). His most recent and spectacular venture had 
been to undertake in 1608 the expense of carrying on the building of the 
Theatine church of S. Andrea della Valle (see Howard Hibbard, “The Early 
History of Sant'Andrea della Valle,” Art Bulletin, xLm, 1961, 289-318; for 
the pictorial decorations by Domenichino and Lanfranco, see idem, “The 
Date of Lanfranco’ Fresco in the Villa Borghese and Other Chronological 
Problems," Miscellanea Bibliothecae Herzianae, 1961, 357—358; see also 
Francis Haskell, Patrons and Painters, London, 1963, 5-6, 71-72). The 
project of S. Andrea significantly mirrors Montalto* allegiances at this time: 
the disposition of chapels to Florentine families on the one hand (ibid., 72), 
and his reservation of the main decorations of the church for what proved to 
be Emilian painters (not entirely according to Montalto’ original choice), 
on the other. 


15 Bertolotti, 48, 83; Luzio, 279. 
16 Luzio, 285. 


77 Luigi Manzatto, Fra Semplice da Verona pittore del seicento, Padua, 1973, 
261, 263. 


18 Letters of July 20, 1613, and July 25, 1617, from Terenzi to Ferdinando, 
published in A. Bertolotti, Artisti bolognesi, ferraresi ed alcuni altri del già 
stato pontificio in Roma nei secoli XV XVI -e XVII (facsimile of Bologna 1885 
edition), Bologna, 1968, 155-56. 
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existed between Terenzis brother, Giulio Cesare, also a 
painter, and Cardinal Gonzaga’ painter in servitù, Bernardino 
Parasole (d. 1650), a little-known pupil of the Cavaliere 
d'Arpino.!? In September, 1611, the antiquarian Pietro 
Stefanone made a deposition concerning the pilfering from 
him of a bundle of drawings, four hundred coins, and some 
frieze designs by Polidoro da Caravaggio. One of Polidoros 
friezes, a Rape of the Sabines, had subsequently been traced to a 
shop in the Piazza Navona belonging to a merchant of 
drawings, who claimed that he had received part of the bundle 
from Bernardino Parasole, and the rest of it from a certain 
painter who was the brother of Cardinal MontaltoS painter 
lerenzio. Suspected of this theft by Stefanone were Bernadino 
Parasole “ed un suo compagno chiamato Domenico Pittore. "79 
It can only be wondered if Bernardino’ friend in this instance 
was not Ferdinando’ other protegé, Domenico Fetti pittore. 
Ferdinando also commissioned works from two Italian 
painters of already established reputation who were active in 
Rome at this time, Giovanni Baglione and Antiveduto 
Grammatica. À payment was made to Baglione in 1611, and 
Antiveduto received payments in 1610 and 1613.?! Ferdinan- 
dos choice would indicate a taste responsive to innovations in 
a Caravaggesque style. Baglione and Antiveduto, however, 
had been in Montalto’ employ. In his own Life, Baglione states 
that he painted “molti quadri" for Montalto,?? and he and 
Antiveduto were among the seven painters who executed a 
cycle of paintings with scenes of Alexander the Great in ca. 
1607-08 and in the years following for the salone of his villa on 


19 Giovanni Baglione, Le vite de’ pittori scultori et architetti (facsimile of 1642 
edition), Rome, 1935, 395; U. Thieme and E Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon 
der bildenden Kunstler, Leipzig, 1932, xvi, 227. 


29 A. Bertolotti, Artisti lombardi a Roma nei secoli XV, XVI, XVII (facsimile 
of Milan 1881 edition), Bologna, 1970, 1, 128-29, gives an abstract of 
Stefanone’ petition for reclamation. See also Bertolotti, Artisti bolognesi, 
156. A fuller account without mention of "Domenico pittore" is given in A. 
Bertolotti, Artisti urbinati in Roma prima del secolo xvi, Urbino, 1881 
(reprint), 32-33. Here mentioned is Bernardino Parasoles statement that 
he obtained his drawing from "Ortensio Ferrarese disegnatore un anno prima 
e che allora abitava in casa del Cardinale di Mantova con un suo 
compagno." 

21 The payment to Antiveduto in 1610 has been noted by Luzio, 47, n. 1. 
22 Baglione, 402. 


23 Frich Schleier, “Domenichino, Lanfranco, Albani, and Cardinal 
Montalto Alexander Cycle," Art Bulletin, L, 1968, 188-193. 


24 Baglione, 402. 


25 He had twice been appointed papal legate to Bologna, first in 1587 by his 
uncle Sixtus V, and again in 1593 by Pope Clement VIII (Antonio di Paolo 
Masini, Bologna perlustrata [1650] Bologna, 1666, 226, 228-29). Although 
the duties of the legation were carried out by vice-legates, permitting 
Montalto to reside in Rome, his holding of this office undoubtedly accounts 
for what has been recognized by Schleier (see note 24) to be his partiality to 
painters from Bologna and the Emilian province. This can only have been 


reinforced by his own interests which led him to become officially associated . 


with the Bolognese Compagnia de’ Pittori in 1600 (C.C. Malvasia, Felsina 
Pittrice, Bologna, 1841, 1, 240). Montaltok sponsorship of Emilian painters 
is most conspicuous, as Schleier has pointed out, in the cycle of oval 
paintings with scenes of Alexander the Great executed for his villa in Rome 
(see note 24). Other Bolognese painters receiving commissions from 
Montalto were: Baldassare Croce who painted frescoes for both his city 


the Esquiline.23 Quite possibly Ferdinando secured their 
services through his friendship with Montalto. Among those 
works that Baglione notes in his Life as having been made for 
Cardinal Gonzaga, particular mention is given to a series of 
Nine Muses with Apollo, 24 a pictorial theme to which he 
returned, and again for Ferdinando. 

In the course of his diplomatic career, Montalto had come 
to feel, as Schleier has noted, a strong commitment to painters 
from Bologna and the province of Emilia.?* The Bolognese 
were also favored by the great Maecenas of the arts in Rome, 
Cardinal Scipione Borghese, nephew of Pope Paul V. 
Ferdinando Gonzaga, friend of Cardinal Borghese, probably 
had the opportunity to meet the Bolognese painter Guido 
Reni, who in these years was in the employ of the Borghese 
household.?® Also working for Cardinal Borghese at this time 
were Paul Brill and Cigoli, who in 1611-12 were decorating 
Scipione garden palace on the Quirinal.?” Guido was further 
engaged during this period (1610-12), as were Cigoli and 
Baglione, on the Chapel of Paul V in S. Maria Maggiore.?? 
Although there is no evidence that Ferdinando acquired any 
works by Guido while he was in Rome, he was sufficiently 
aware of his reputation and impressed by his talent to call on 
him later to provide large-scale decorations for the Villa 
Favorita. Scipione Borghese prodigious patronage of the arts 
and predilection for grand-scale palace decorations would also 
seem to have made an indelible impression upon him. 

Among those closely connected with the papal court, the 
Crescenzi brothers appear to have played a role in relation to 


palace and villa (Baglione, 199); Annibale Carracci who painted for him a 
Holy Family with Saint John the Baptist, ca. 1597-98 (Donald Posner, Annibale 
Carracci, London, 1971, 11, 43, No. 100); Giovanni Battista Viola, pupil of 
Annibale, who executed a landscape for his villa (Bagltone, 173; Filippo 
Baldinucci, Notizie de' professori del disegno da Cimabue in qua, [1681], 
Florence, 1846, 11, 359); and Aloisio Zanzani (Baldassare Galanino), pupil 
of the Carracci workshop who assisted Baldassare Croce at the casa 
Montalto (Bertolotti, Artisti bolognesi, 154; Lisetta Cieccio, "Aloisi," 
Thieme-Becker, 1907, 1, 330-31). A tondo by Albani, and a Bacchus and 
Ariadne and Madonna and Child by Guido Reni are listed in Montaltos villa 
by Malvasia (Felsina Pittrice, Bologna, 1841, 11, 64, 156). Three spaces in 
Montalto’ library were filled with paintings by Francesco Gessi (Filippo 
Baldinucci, Notizie de' professori del disegno da Cimabue in qua, Florence, 
1846, rv, 35). 

26 Guido Rení was employed by the Borghese in Rome from October/ 
November, 1609, to May, 1612 (D. Stephen Pepper, “Guido Renis Roman 
Account Book—1: The Account Book," Burlington Magazine, cxt, 1971, 
310). For Guido works in Rome during the period 1609-1612, see also idem, 
“Guido Renis Roman Account Book—II: The Commissions,” Burlington 
Magazine, CXIU, 1971, 372-386. 


27 Cigoli began work on the casino of the Quirinal garden in September 
1611; Brill was working on the Casino Patriarcha Biondo in 1611-12 
(Howard Hibbard, “Scipione Borghese’s Garden Palace on the Quirinal,” 
Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, xxi, 1964, 168, 171, and n. 
21; idem, "Notes on Renis Chronology, " Burlington Magazine, cvu, 1965, 
507—08). Baglione also worked in the garden palace, probably completing 
his work in 1613 (ibid., 508). 

28 For payments made to Guido (1610-12), and the continuing work of 
Baglione (1612) and Cigoli for the Cappella Paolina, see Pepper, 383, and n. 
51. For payments to Cigoli (1610-13), and Baglione (1610-12), see Anna 
Maria Corbo, “I pittori della cappella Paolina in S. Maria Maggiore,” 
Palatino, xu, 1968, 305-08. 


Ferdinando Gonzagas Roman patronage, especially Pietro 
Paolo, who became a cardinal in 1611, and who had been 
appointed to the Congress of Prelates supervising the fabbrica 
of St. Peters.?? The Crescenzi are of interest for having 
sponsored a private academy in the palazzo of Giovanni 
Battista Crescenzi, a painter. To this academy came young men 
wishing to train in the arts of painting and architecture, to 
work by day or night to master “le difficoltà dell’arte.”?° 
Although a precise connection between Cardinal Gonzaga and 
the Crescenzi cannot be documented to the years 1610-12, 
Ferdinando was negotiating for sculpture through Cardinal 
Crescenzi in 1614,?! and became patron of certain artists 
closely associated with the academy. In the casa Crescenzi the 
position of chief drawing and painting master had been held by 
Cristoforo Roncalli, Il Pomarancio, whose style predominated 
in the academy for some years after his departure for Loreto 
late in 1605.?? Greatly favored by Cardinal Crescenzi, 
Pomarancio was honored with a papal knighthood (habito di 
Cristc) by Paul V, which was conferred with the Cavalieri 
Passignano and Baglione officiating.?? Roncalli had been in 
correspondence with Duke Vincenzo Gonzaga who, at the 
instance of his court painter Peter Paul Rubens, had purchased 
a painting by Roncalli for the Mantuan collection in 1608.34 
Letters in the Mantuan archives reveal that Cardinal Gonzaga 
commissioned a series of Apostles from Roncalli and received in 
addition a Doubting Thomas, all sent from Loreto in 1612.?5 
Rubens, as is well known, had also been instrumental in 
purchasing for the Mantuan court in 1607 Caravaggios Death 
of the Virgin, now in the Louvre.39 The Crescenzi, who had 


2° The Crescenzi brothers, Giacomo an abbot, Vincenzo a Carmelite, Pietro 
Paolo a bishop then a cardinal, and the painter Giovanni Battista received 
appointments from Paul V and were closely connected to the papal court 
and its program of Counter-Reform (Anna Grelle, “I Crescenzi e 
l'Accademia di via S. Eustachio," Commentari, xit, 1961, 122-24). 


30 Bagl:one, 365. The opportunity was offered to draw from the life, and to 
take as subject "qualche cose di bello, e di curioso, che per Roma ritrovavasi 
di frutti, d'animali, e d'altre bizzerre" (ibid.). The young students drew 
directly from nature in order to become "buoni Maestri." 


?! Cardinal Crescenzi acted as intermediary for Ferdinando with the brothers 
Pighini concerning the prices of three pieces of sculpture (Bertolotti, 1885, 
179; A. Bertolotti, Figuli, Fonditori e Scultori in relazione con la corte di 
Mantova [facsimile of Milan 1890 edition], Bologna, 1969, 105). 


?? On Pomarancio and the Crescenzi academy, see Ilaria Toesca, 
"Pomarancio a Palazzo Crescenzi,” Paragone, vill, No. 91, 1957, 41; idem, 
“Un opera giovanile del Cavarozzi e i suoi rapporti col Pomarancio,” 


Paragone, Xi, No. 123, 1960, 57-59; Grelle, passim. 
33 Baglione, 291. 
34 Letters transcribed in Bertolotti, 1885, 46-67. See also Luzio, 283-84; 


and Eve Borsook, “Documents concerning the Artistic Associates of Santa 
Maria cella Scala in Rome,” Burlington Magazine, xcvi, 1954, 271. 


35 Documents transcribed in Bertolotti, 1885, 47-48. The letter from 
Roncalli to Cardinal Gonzaga dated June 17, 1612, is to be found in Mantua, 
Archivio di Stato, E. xxv. 3. 1001. 


36 Walter Friedlaender, Caravaggio Studies (1955), New York, 1969, 195-96. 


3? Herwarth Röttgen, “Die Stellung der Contarini-Kappelle in Caravaggios 
Werk," Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, xxvill, 1965, 47-68, interprets 
documents pertaining to the altarpiece to indicate a date of 1602 for both 
versions of Saint Matthew and the Angel. Cogent arguments for an earlier 
dating of ca. 1598 for the first Saint Matthew Altarpiece are advanced by R. 
Ward Bissell, “Concerning the Date of Caravaggio Amore Vincitore, " 
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fallen heir to the Contarelli Chapel in S. Luigi dei Francesi, 
had had business connections with Caravaggio, who painted 
the laterali for the chapel in 1600 and two versions of Saint 
Matthew and the Angel for its high altar.37 When Caravaggio” 
first version of the altarpiece was rejected, it was bought by the 
Marchese Vincenzo Giustiniani, to whom Roncalli was acting 
as artistic adviser,?* and with whom he enjoyed extensive 
travel throughseveral countries, including England.?? Roncalli 
had been an early promoter of Caravaggio, although his loyalty 
must have ceased if there is truth to Bagliones tale that he was 
wounded by a Sicilian, apparently at Caravaggio’ instigation, 
for having won the Crescenzi competition, probably held in 
1604,4° for decorations at the S. Casa di Loreto. Within the 
Palazzo Crescenzi, Caravaggio's art nevertheless enjoyed 
increasing prestige as the affiliates of the academy, under the 
aegis of Giovanni Battista, moved in the direction of a 
Caravaggesque exploration of nature, with special emphasis 
upon the painting of still life.4! The overlapping interests of 
the Gonzaga and Crescenzi in such artists as Roncalli and 
Caravaggio at least allow for the possibility that Ferdinando 
moved in their circle, an association for which Rubens may 
earlier have paved the way. If so, this could explain what is 
surely Ferdinando's most extraordinary feat in the art world of 
Rome at this time, his solicitation of a pardon from Pope Paul 
V for the exiled Caravaggio.4? Although Caravaggio died 
before he reached Rome, it was on the strength of Cardinal 
Gonzaga's intervention that he sailed from Naples in the 
summer of 1610.43 

In the light of these loosely tied but nonetheless significant 


Hortus Imaginum: Essays in Western Art, Lawrence, University of Kansas, 


1974, 119-120. 


38 Friedlaender, Caravaggio, 70, remarks that Roncalli Bergamasque origins 
would have made it natural "that he should have wanted to help his young 
compatriot by fostering the interest of the Crescenzi and the Marchese 
Giustiniani in the prodigy from Caravaggio." No precise connection can be 
drawn, however, between Roncalli and Giustiniani's purchase of the first 
Saint Matthew. 


39 Baglione, 292. 


^? Ibid., 219. Friedlaender, Caravaggio, 71, places the competition in ca. 
1600. On the basis of A. Venturi, Storia dell'arte italiana, 1x, 7, Milan, 1934, 
187, Borsook, 271, n. 7, places it in November 1605. Donald Posner, “Spada, 
Reni and Roncalli at Loreto," Arte antica e moderna, No. 23, 1963, 254—55, 
publishes documents revealing Guido Reni’s and Lionello Spada’ initial 
involvement with the commission in the autumn of 1604. This suggests that 
the competition took place earlier in the same year. Posner observes that 
since Caravaggio is not mentioned in the documents and, therefore, would 
not seem to have been a serious candidate, Baglione’s "story of Caravaggio’ 
vendetta sounds suspiciously like defamatory gossip. Indeed, there is even 
some reason to believe that Caravaggio was on rather good terms with 
Roncalli." 


4! For the conversion of the Crescenzi academy from a Pomarancesque to a 
Caravaggesque orientation of style, see Carlo Volpe, "Una proposta per 
G. B. Crescenzi," Paragone, xxiv, No. 257, 1973, 25-36. For the 
development of a Caravaggesque specialty of still-life painting in Rome and 
its diffusion to other centers, see Mina Gregori, "Notizie su Agostino 
Verrocchi e un'ipotesi per Giovanni Battista Crescenzi," Paragone, XXIV, 


No. 275, 1973, 36-56. 
42 Baglione, 138. 
43 Friedlaender, Caravaggio, 134. 
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connections between Roncalli, Rubens, and Caravaggio in the 
first decade of the century, and their respective connections 
with the Crescenzi and Gonzagas, it seems entirely possible 
that during Ferdinando‘ time in Rome Cardinal Crescenzi 
introduced him to the group of artists then associated with the 
casa Crescenzi. Strengthening this probability is the fact that 
the Venetian painter Carlo Saraceni, now thought to have had 
a connection with the Crescenzi academy,*^ was known to 
Ferdinando in Rome. Letters written in 1613 from Saraceni to 
Duke Ferdinando in Mantua indicate that he was among those 
who had received the young Cardinals patronage.*5 Confirm- 
ing Ferdinando” association with the Crescenzi is the 
appearance in his Roman account book of payments to the 
architect Niccolò Sebregondi.*® Baglione, partial to the 
Crescenzi and their circle of painters (which included his pupil 
Mao Salini), called the palace a Scuola di virt, and praised the 
pupils who issued from it in the field of architecture as well as 
painting, citing in particular Niccoló Sebregondi, who was 
destined to become Ferdinando Gonzaga’s court architect in 
Mantua. ^? 

The evidence we have of Ferdinando5 patronage in Rome 
reveals that within these few years the foundations for his 
future patronage were laid. Of the artists from whom he is 
known to have commissioned works in Rome, almost all were 
to play a part in fulfilling his grandiose plans for the Villa 
Favorita. As we shall see, relations become established with 
Guido Reni. They continue with Simone Basio, Paul Brill, 
Terenzio Terenzi, Giovanni Baglione, Antiveduto 
Grammatica, and Carlo Saraceni, while Domenico Fetti and 
Nicolò Sebregondi take up permanent residence in Mantua as 
Ferdinado’ court painter and architect respectively. 

Although it is not possible to identify precisely the works of 
art commissioned by Ferdinando in Rome, it is clear that his 
patronage was both enterprising in judgment and wide in 
scope. This was to continue in Mantua where much of his 
energy went into formulating plans for large-scale decorative 
programs. Premonitions of Ferdinando love for the large in 
scale, including grandeur of residence, may also be discerned 
in his purchase of properties during his cardinalate in Rome. 
Less than six months after settling into the palace of the 
contestabile Colonna in Rome, Ferdinando had bought the 
Marchese di Riano’ vigna outside the Porta del Popolo.*® By 
late January or early February, 1611, he had rented the Villa 
della Magliana, eight miles from Rome.4? By July 16, 1611, he 
was again looking at palazzi in Rome, in particular the Palazzo 


44 Gregori, Paragone, 1973, 46. 

45 Published in Anna Ottani Cavina, Carlo Saraceni, Milan, 1968, 87 (from 
A. Bertolotti, Artisti veneti in Roma nei secoli XV, XVI e XVII, Venice, 1884, 
58). 

*$ From the Valtellina (Como), or, perhaps the Canton Ticino (Pacchioni, 
330). 

*7 Baglione, 365. 

4 Orbaan, 175. 

49 Ibid., 184. 

50 Ibid., 192. 


51 “Il palazzo è in isola et ha due piazze quella di S™ Apostoli e l'altra della 
Colonna Trajana dove va la facciata principale . . . L'architettura è moderna 
et le stanze nuove sono belliss."* . . . L'acquista sara grande et per me et per 


Rusticucci,5° and on August 27, 1611, he wrote to his father 
Duke Vincenzo, requesting that a large and modern palazzo, 
bordering on the Piazza SS. Apostoli and the Column of 
Trajan, be bought for him in order that the house of Gonzaga 
should have one of the most beautiful and capacicus residences 
that Rome had to offer.5! Ferdinando letter presents the first 
concrete evidence of his passion for large houses, and of the 
importance he attached to an outward display of grandeur and 
wealth as symbols of prestige and political power. By March 28, 
1612, Ferdinando had rented an additional palace for his 
ministers, the palace of Signor Martio Colonna in the Piazza 
SS. Apostoli.5? By October 24, he had taken the Palazzo de 
Muti in the Piazza SS. Apostoli, having abandoned the palazzo 
of the contestabile Colonna.5? His motives in seeking numerous 
and more commodious residences would not have excluded 
propagandistic aggrandizement of himself and the Gonzaga 
dynasty, yet as his personal endeavors in Mantua later showed, 
it would be misleading to conclude that his interest in the arts 
was not also both genuine and discriminating. 

In December of 1612, Ferdinando’ brother, Francesco, who 
had ruled as Duke of Mantua since February, died. Ferdinando, 
therefore, left Rome for Mantua, where he arrived in January, 
1613, and was declared Duke in February. 54 His role in relation 
to the dynastic aims of the Gonzaga house was now changed. 
As head of state he was now solely responsible for its public 
image, and he set about creating one that in its declaration of 
Gonzaga wealth, enterprise, and excellence, should invite no 
challenge. He lost no time in reestablishing connections with 
the artists he had known in Rome. Within the year he had 
probably completed arrangements for Nicoló Sebregondi (ca. 
1580/1590— not traceable after 1651)55 to become his court 
architect. Sebregondi, on his arrival in Mantua in ca. 1613,56 
was set to planning a building project for Ferdinando whose 
magnitude surpassed even the extensive remodelings of the 
Palazzo Ducale carried out by his father, Duke Vincenzo. This 
was the construction of a country villa in the Porto 
Mantovano on the outskirts of Mantua (Fig. 2). Ferdinando 
wanted a villa at a farther remove from the city than the 
Palazzo del Te, yet not a country retreat in the remote domains 
of Mantuan territory The purpose of the villa is perhaps best 
implied in the name by which it came to be called, the 
Favorita, a "favorita" signifying a particularly rich villa of 
repose and diversion.57 The connotation of "particularly rich” 
is important here because this Baroque structure was meant to 
be neither a secluded retreat on the principle of the 


la Casa in questa Corte. . . Il S™ Duca non può far mag" favore et utile a 
me di questa, ne cosa che sia per tornare in maggiore utile della casa" 
(Mantua, Archivio di Stato, E. XXV. 3; Archivio Patrio Gonzaga, Esterni, 
No. 996). 


52 Orbaan, 202. 


. 53 Ibid., 205-06. 


54 Stefano Gionta, Il fioretto della croniche di Mantova, Mantua, 1741, 
101--02; Camillo Volta, Compendio-cronologico-critica della storia di Mantova, 
Mantua, 1833, rv, 2. 


55 Marani, 175; Thieme-Becker, 1936, xxx, 418. 
56 Marani, 175. 
57 Ibid., 198, n. 92. 


Renaissance villa, nor a Palladian agricultural complex, but a 
building to house the court, a Versailles avant la lettre. 58 

A palace already existed at Porto,5? but Ferdinando must 
have considered it too small,°° for Sebregondi} building was of 
a size to exalt the dignity of Ferdinando’ absolute rule. Its 
construction had taken shape by 1616: at the end of that year 
Sebregondi informed the Duke that the villa was roofed.®! 
Work on it continued until at least the summer of 1624,92? but 
it was sufficiently completed for Ferdinando to have taken up 
residence there in 1616, or shortly thereafter. Sebregondi's 
design consisted of a recessed central core with two large 
connecting service wings. A double curving stairway led up to 
the piano nobile of the central portion which was articulated 
with banded columns, a motif repeated in the attic story 
above. The flanking units of the main fagade were marked with 
paired columns supporting an entablature, which projected 
above every other pair to support the articulating members of 
the corresponding sections of the attic story The wings were 
marked by four tower-like structures whose horizontal divisions 
were aligned with the divisions of the three-storied central 
building block.93 In effect, therefore, the villa was an almost 
solid complex whose masses, large and small, receded and 
projected in alternating rhythms. Pierced with windows and 
belted with columns, the Favorita presented a commanding 
sight in the Mantuan countryside: a villa-palace that, in the 
words of Ferdinando’ engineer, Gabriele Bertazzoli, was “like 
to a little kingdom." It was also described by Bertazzoli as a 
place "che di nobiltà, magnificenze e grandezza di fabbrica, di 
pescaerie, di fontane, di giardini, di boschi ridotti in logge e 
stanze, di montagne fatte a mano, puó essere equiparata a 
quelli degli antichi romani. È fabrica dell'incomparabile anima 
del cuca Ferdinando che non sapeva fare cose se non grandi."6^ 

Ferdinando’ concern with creating a setting that would lend 


58 This point has been made by Pacchioni, 331, and Marani, 176. Paolo 
Carpeggiani, “Decadenza delle Ville Gonzagesche,” I! Arte, 1, 1969, 133, 
states that the villa was not intended to serve as an administrative center for 
the court, nor was it a fortified palace strategically located, but a suburban 
villa and ducal residence. 


59 Eleanora Gonzaga, Ferdinando’ mother (d. 1611), is known to have 
preferred to pass her time in the Palazzo di Porto outside the Porta Molini, 
her favorite residence (Alfonso Lazzari, “Le ultime tre duchesse di Ferrara,” 
Rassegna nazionale, CLXxxv, 1912, 24). A letter of Francesco Gonzaga of 
June 1612, is signed “dal nostro Palazzo di Porto” (A. Bertolotti, Musici alla 
corte dei Gonzaga in Mantova del secolo XV al XVIII, Milan, 1890, 93). 
Ferdinando’ correspondence reveals him to have been on his sickbed in 
what he called the "Favorita" in August 1613 (A. Ademollo, La bell' Adriana 
F virtuose del suo tempo alla corte di Mantova, Città di Castello, 1888, 
& The Gonzaga Inventory of 1627 lists: “Doi quadri fatti a guazzi dipintove 
in uno la fabrica della Favorita et l'altro il palazzo di Porto” (Luzio, 97, No. 
123). The latter is most likely the Gonzaga palace discussed by Mariarosa 
Palvarini, “Il Palazzo Gonzaghesco di Portiolo,” in Palazzi e ville del Contado 
Mantovano, Florence, 1966, 15-19. 

61 Letter of November 28, 1616, published in A. Bertolotti, Architetti, 
ingegneri e matematici in relazione coi Gonzaga nei secoli XV. XVI e XVII 
(facsimile of Genoa 1889 edition), Bologna, 1971, 106; Luzio, 202. 

62 Merani, 176. 


$5 A detailed description of the remains of the facades, their architectural 
vocabulary, and an enumeration of the characteristics of Sebregondi’ style, 
includ:ng “rigidità nella linea,” “grandiosità ottenuta dal contrasto nelle 
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prestige to his ducal court is reflected both in the imposing 
scale of the Favorita with its spacious high-ceilinged rooms and 
in his stated wish to "ornare certe mie stanze con alcune 
pitture dei migliori maestri che hoggidi vivano. . . ."95 The 
story of Ferdinando's patronage during his years as Duke is 
closely connected with his efforts to ornaments of his new 
villa, with his constant search for fresco painters and large 
pictures in order that its interior as well as exterior should, 
presumably, rival the splendor of the villas and palaces he had 
frequented as cardinal in Rome.$5 

As early as January 5, 1613, Carlo Saraceni wrote to 
Ferdinando asking him to “degnarsi di conservarmi nella sua 
gratia et nel numero de’ suoi infimi servitori. . . ."97 
Ferdinando must have replied promptly, for on Febrifary 2 
Saraceni enthusiastically responded with a promise to come to 
Mantua as soon as he had finished several works already 
begun.$? This exchange makes clear that Ferdinando and 
Saraceni wished to remain in close contact as patron and 
painter. On March 1, Rainero Bizzolati, in charge of affairs at 
Rome, informed the Duke that Saraceni was sending some 
things from Rome and would himself come along when he 
could.$? Although no trip to Mantua by Saraceni is 
documented to this year, a letter of January 2, 1615, from 
Saraceni to Monsignor Suardi, Mantuan ambassador in Rome, 
reveals that Ferdinando had a major project in mind for which 
he wished Saraceni to draw up plans and to provide for 
decorations. Saracenis letter requested information on "the 
size, width and height of the room or gallery, whatever it be, if 
the vault is smooth or not, if the compartments of it are to 
have paintings or stucco, if it is only the ceiling which is to be 
painted or rather all from head to foot [floor to ceiling], if 
there are pilasters or others [divisions] where there ought to be 
painted grotesques." This he wants to know "in order to be 


proporzioni," "mancanza di movimento nelle masse," are given by Prof. 
Arch. Silvio Levi, La Villa "Favorita" e l'analisi dello stile architettonico del 
Sebregondi, Mantua, 1928. See also the description of the villa in Carlo 
d’Arco, Delle arti e degli artefici in Mantova, 1857, 11, 101. 


64 Cited by Carpeggiani, L'Arte, t1, 1969, 136, from Gabriele Bertazzolo, 
Urbis Mantuae descriptio, Mantua, 1628; here quoted from Pacchioni, 327. A 
note, undated, from the early decades of the 17th century, mentions “La 
Favorite bastiment tout neuf avec environ cent belles chambres, est sur le 
bord du lac, magnifique au possible" (cited by Pacchioni, 327, n. 3.) 


$5 Luzio, 48. 


$6 Drawings of the villa made by the architect Giovanni Fontana in the first 
decades of the 19th century, which were thought to have included a plan, 
were never published and are no longer available (Pacchioni, 328, n. 1; 
Levi, La Villa "Favorita," 8-9). A portion of a letter of June 15, 1624, from 
Sebregondi to Duke Ferdinando, gives some indication of the symmetrical 
disposition of rooms, and their functional relationships: "I doi salotti che 
son dalle bande del Atrio, son di longhezza b.* 34 l'uno, largho b.* 22 
ressirano molto bene e comodi. Le doi capellette contingue alli doi salotti 
suditi saran di grandissima comodità, poichè non sol serviranno al uso 
ordinario per udire le messe, ma anco stando a letto nelle camere di V. A.S. 
a con grandissima comoditò udire le messe” (published by Pacchioni, 


$7 Published in Cavina, 87 (from Bertolotti, Artisti veneti, 58). 
58 Idem, for publication of the letter. 
$9? Bertolotti, Artisti veneti, 58. 
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able to attend in the meantime to the plans and to the men fit 
and appropriate to the above-mentioned work."79 It should be 
noted that Saraceni called it a room or gallery, and did not 
know if the walls were to be painted. His own words doubtless 
echo the description he received from Monsignor Suardi and 
reflect, perhaps, a certain indecisiveness or haste. In any 
event, this, along with the date 1615, would suggest that one 
of the rooms in the new villa was under consideration. ?! 
Saraceni did not, in fact, carry out the decoration and nothing 
more is heard of him in connection with this project. 
Nevertheless, he painted independent works for the Dukes 
collection at this time, delivering two pictures for which he 
asks payment in a letter of February 14, 1615.7? 

The gilder and painter Simone Basio, who appeared in 
Cardinal Ferdinando’ account book in Rome, also expressed a 
readiness as early as August of 1613 to come to Mantua to serve 
Ferdinando in his new position as Duke.?? In 1616, when 
Ferdinando’s interests in decorating his Villa Favorita began 
seriously to accelerate, he turned to Basio. Letters from Basio 
written to the Duke in September and November of that year 
disclose that Ferdinando had asked him to find fresco 
painters.’* Basio informed the Duke that he was ready to 
provide two fresco painters who worked for twenty-five scudi a 
month. For a long time, he said, they had waited for the 
official order to leave Rome, which had never come. By now, 
the support of his wife and sons had constrained him to request 
four hundred and fifty scudi from the Duke for works made 
without order, and he closed by declaring that he was ready to 
leave for Mantua with his two companions. They received the 
money for the journey on October 24. On November 10, 1617, 
Basio wrote to the Duke referring to his departure from 
Mantua two months before, and to a period of nine months 
that he had spent in the Dukes service. He continued by 
accounting for his traveling expenses and with the reminder to 
his patron that he would like to return. Basio and his 
companions must, therefore, have been working in Mantua 
from approximately January to early Septeinber of 1617. It is in 


7° For this letter, which Eve Borsook kindly translated for me in the 19505, 
see Luzio 47, n. 2. It is to be found in Mantua, Archivio di Stato, E. XXV. 3. 


7! Caution might be useful against the assumption that the gallery that 
Ferdinando had in mind to receive Saracenis decorations was the Galleria 
Grande (Galleria della Mostra), in the Palazzo Ducale, whose construction 
was begun by Giuseppe Datari in ca. 1590 and completed by the Prefect of 
Buildings, Anton Maria Viani (for the dates of its construction, see Marani, 
117, n. 155, 90-91, 165). This gallery, including its decorations provided by 
Francesco Borgani and Viani, was finished between 1611 and 1612, and the 
installation of pictures, statues, and busts proceeded quickly thereafter 
(Clinto Cottafavi, Galleria della mostra nel Palazzo Ducale di Mantova: 
Relazione del restauro e della riconstruzione con una nota storico-artistica di Nino 
Giannantoni, Mantua, 1934, IX-X; idem, “Ricerche e documenti sulla 
costruzione del Palazzo Ducale di Mantova dal secolo XIII al secolo XIX,” 
Atti e memorie dell’R. Accademia Virgiliana di Mantova, xxv, 1939, 188). 


72 It is not known whether his relations with Ferdinando later prompted him 
to make a brief stop in Mantua on his way to Venice in 1619. This has been 
tentatively proposed by A. Porcella, Carlo Saraceni, Venice, 1921, 10. P. 
Zampetti, La pittura del seicento a Venezia, exh. cat., Ca' Pesaro, Venice, 
1959, 23, notes the completion of Saraceni's paintings for S. Maria 
dell'Anima in 1618, and his presence in Venice in 1620, remarking "sia nel 
fratempo andato o meno a Mantova." R. Pallucchini, “L'ultima opera del 


a much later letter, addressed to Carlo Gonzaga of Nevers in 
1630, that we learn what Basio did during his Mantuan 
residence of 1617.75 Besides gilding one of Ferdinando’s 
coaches, he gilded la galleria. This was probably the same room 
about which Saraceni had written early in 1615. The identity 
of the two fresco painters accompanying Basio and the work 
they executed is unknown. Basio kept up his correspondence 
with the Duke, requesting in 1619 that he might return to 
Mantua.?° It appears, however, that in the interval Ferdinando 
had come to prefer the gilder who worked for Cardinal 
Borghese in Rome, Giovanni Monterasio.77 Basio does not 
appear to have rendered further service during Ferdinando’s 
lifetime. 

In 1617, Terenzio Terenzi sent to Duke Ferdinando a Rape of 
the Sabines, 78 and in 1619 he requested the Duke to do him the 
honor of allowing him to paint an entire room.7? Whether it 
was granted we do not know. About this time Terenzi was 
dismissed from Montalto service for having forged a Raphael 
that he passed off as an original.8° Whether or not there is any 
connection between this episode and his renewed contact with 
Ferdinando, he may logically have sought employment from a 
source of patronage known to him earlier in Rome. 

Ferdinando’ increasing concern for furnishing the Favorita 
drew his attention as well to painters from his own province of 
Lombardy. Letters of June 28 and December 7, 1617, from 
Guglielmo Caccia, “il Moncalvo,” to Duke Ferdinando refer to 


. pictures commissioned from him and sent to Mantua.*! In 


particular a correspondence was conducted from 1616 to 1618 
with Giovanni Battista Crespi, “il Cerano.”8? It appears that 
Cerano paid a visit to Mantua in September of 1617, and that 
in the following year Ferdinando renewed communication with 
him during a stay in Milan. In 1618 Cerano received an order 
from the Duke to send four fresco painters to Mantua. He 
informed the Duke by letter on September 20 of that year that 
he had dispatched four painters of “qualità diverse.” What 
came of this we do not know. 

It is quite possible that Ferdinando’ relations with Cerano 


Saraceni," Arte veneta, XVII, 1963, 179, says Saraceni perhaps stopped at 
Mantua. See also Alfred Moir, The Italian Followers of Caravaggio, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1967, 1, 80, and n. 35, 49, n. 8, 228, n. 10, 269, n.50. 


73 Letter from Simone Basio to Ferdinando Gonzaga dated Augus: 24, 1613, 
from Rome, published in Bertolotti, 1885, 61-62. 


74 Simone Basio' correspondence with the Duke is summarized in tbid., 
62-63. 


75 Letter of December 3, 1630, from Rome, published ibid., 63. 
76 Ibid., 62, 63, 84. 


"7 Bertolotti has identified Ferdinando’ preferred gilder as Giovanni 
Monterasio (ibid., 62-63). 


78 See note 18. 

79 Luzio, 292. 

80 Baglione, 157—58; trans. in Rudolf and Margot Wittkower, Born Under 
Saturn, New York, 1963, 204. 

5! Luzio, 111. 

52 Excerpts from the letters are published by Luzio, 111. Cerano’s 
correspondence with Duke Ferdinando is also mentioned by Marco Rosci, 
Mostra del Cerano, Comune del Novara, 1964, 31, 87. 
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3 Cerano, Fra Francesco Gonzaga Dedicating His “De Origine 4 Fra Francesco Gonzaga Dedicating is ‘‘De Origine Seraphicae’’ to 
Seraphicae”’ to Saint Francis of Assisi, drawing. Milan, Ambrosiana Saint Francis of Assisi, engraving (from De Origine Seraphicae, 


(photo: Biblioteca Ambrosiana) 1587) (photo: Giovetti) 
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were in part prompted by connections with the Borromeo 
family in Milan, and by the Franciscan Bishop of Mantua, Fra 
Francesco Gonzaga. Cerano great patron in Milan was 
Federigo Borromeo (1564-1631), cousin and successor of 
Carlo Borromeo to the archbishopric of Milan, founder of the 
Ambrosiana, and of an academy of painting at the Ambrosiana 
of which Cerano became the first director in 1620.8? Relations 
between the Borromeo and Gonzaga families had been 
cordial,54 and the bishop was especially devoted to Saint 
Charles Borromeo, choosing to follow his example, not only in 
his pastoral concerns but by founding in Mantua an Oratory of 
Christian Doctrine, and by establishing in 1618 a Company of 
S. Carlo in the church of S. Marta.?5 Ferdinando was 
equally devoted, making a trip to Milan in 1621 to venerate 
the saints ashes.89 Francesco Gonzaga’ affiliation with the 
Franciscan order, and both his and Ferdinandos espousal of 
Counter-Reformation ideals, may explain why relations were 
established with Cerano, who of all Lombard painters of the 
time was the most frequent and passionate portrayer of Saint 
Francis of Assisi and Saint Charles Borromeo. 

That the Bishop had had earlier connections with Cerano is 
indicated by what must be an extremely youthful drawing by 
the master, now in the Ambrosiana, Milan (Fig. 3). It was 
made for an engraving that serves as the concluding 
illustration to Fra Francesco Gonzaga» De Origine Seraphicae, 
published in Rome in 1587 (Fig. 4).87 It shows Francesco 
dedicating his book on the history of the seraphic order to 
Saint Francis of Assisi. 

Ferdinando’ search for fresco painters for his villa was by 
now well under way and already imposing some difficulties. 
Not only was he in need of painters able to cope with vast wall 
areas, but as ruler of a provincial court he had necessarily to 
compete with larger centers for what he knew to be the most 
celebrated artists of the day. It was not always easy to procure 
their services from a distance, as the following sequence of 
negotiations reveals. Nevertheless, Ferdinando was indefatiga- 
ble, doubtless inspired by models at home and at Rome, for 
example, Federigo Gonzaga's realization of the Palazzo del Te 
nearly a century before. No longer on the artistic scene in 
Rome, Ferdinando would seem increasingly to have recalled 


55 Rudolf Wittkower, Art and Architecture in Italy 1600 to 1750, 
Harmondsworth, 1968, 61. 


M“ Federigo Amadei, Cronaca universale della città di Mantova, Mantua, 1956, 
HI, 265, 266. 


#5 Ippolito Donesmondi, Vita dell’illustriss™ et reverendiss. Monsignor E 
Francesco Gonzaga, Venice, 1625, 445. It was Carlo Borromeo, Bishop of 
Milan, who provided Francesco Gonzaga with the episcopal example to 
which he devoted his life in Mantua (M. Scaduto, “Le ‘visite’ di Antonio 
Possevino nei domini dei Gonzaga,” Archivio storico lombardo, LXXXVII, 1961, 
373). 

35 Ludovico Andreasi, "Memorie degli quattro duchi della casa di 
Mantova,” n.d. (MS Archivio di Stato, Mantua); Joseph Silos, Historiarum 
Clericorum Regularium, Rome, 1665, 440; Amadei, Cronaca, 369-370; Volta, 
Compendio, 35. 

87 The drawing has been published by Rosci, Mostra del Cerano, 110, No. 
135, fig. 169, but the work for which it was intended is not identified. It is 


the enterprises of Scipione Borghese, the extent and quality of 
the work produced for him and, therefore, the artists in his 
employ. With respect to the importation of artists, he sought 
and obtained, as noted earlier, Scipione» gilder Monterasio. 
Ferdinando and Scipione appear, moreover, to have shared 
certain tastes, so that it is probably not a great exaggeration to 
suggest that Ferdinando wished to emulate his friend's 
achievements, and that Scipione Borghese became for Duke 
Ferdinando a model at a remove. Not least of Ferdinando’ 
rapprochements with Borghese patronage was his early 
solicitation of the services of Guido Reni for the Mantuan 
court. 

Ferdinando’ negotiations with Guido Reni began in 1614, 
presumably in connection with projected decorations for the 
Favorita, which was probably already under construction by 
the beginning of that year. A letter dated January 14, 1614, 
from Count Andrea Barbazzi,88 the Duke agent in Bolcgna, 
informed Ferdinando that Guido was thinking of going to 
Venice and so would accelerate his departure and make every 
effort to stop in Mantua. He explained, however, that Guido 
could not stay long owing to the amount of work to which he 
was committed in Bologna, in consequence of which he was 
not able to enter into the Duke's service.9? Guido did not 
come to Mantua on this occasion, for in December of 1614 
Barbazzi again took up the subject of the Duke} invitation to 
him, reporting that when Guido was about to mount his horse 
for Mantua, orders came from Rome in the name of rhe Pope 
to furnish "certa opera già principiato a Monte Cavallo.”?° 
Guido was, therefore, unable to stop in Mantua in late 1614, 
and he returned to Rome to execute the Aurora ceiling for the 
casino of Cardinal Borghese (today Rospigliosi-Pallavicini).?! 
Barbazzi added, however, that Guido was now back in Bologna 
and advised the Duke that plans for his coming to Mantua 
might be renewed. If Ferdinando had had in mind his galleria, 
he had probably already written to Monsignor Suardi 
concerning Saracenis availability for planning or executing 
the work required. 

In June of 1617 the Duke was again eager to secure the 
services of Guido for the Favorita and he wrote to both 
Barbazzi and Cardinal Capponi, legate of Bologna.?? He 


again published by Giulio Bora, Il seicento lombardo: Catalogo dei disegni, 
libri, stampe, Milan, 1973, 24, No. 60, with the suggestion that the text 
alludes to a script by Franciscan brothers that was dedicated to the Gonzaga. 
The De Origine Seraphicae was dedicated to Pope Sixtus V. Problematical is 
the fact that if Cerano was born as late as ca. 1575, he would only have been 
about twelve years old at this date. 


*5 Barbazzi's correspondence with the Mantuan court concerning Guido 
Reni has been published by Willelmo Braghirolli, "Guido Reni e Ferdinando 
Gonzaga,” Rivista storica mantovana, 1, 1885, 88-104. 

*? [bid., 89; noted, with text cited in Pepper, 314, and n. 26. 

90 Braghirolli, 90; Pepper, 314, and n. 29. 

5! Hibbard, 90, Pepper; 314-15. 

92 A letter of June 17 from Ferdinando to Cardinal Capponi says, "Lhaver 


vedute in Rome opere di Guido Reni pittore di costà a mia sodisfarione mi fa 
desiderarlo per dipinger in una mia villa" (quoted in Luzio, 295). 


specifically said to the former that he wanted Guido to fresco 
ceilings (sfondati) in the Villa Favorita. He gave assurance of 
Guidos welcome and of his liberty to return to Bologna at his 
pleasure when he had completed the work.?? This renewal of 
interest in bringing Reni to Mantua may have been prompted 
by Basios near completion at this date of the gilding of the 
galleria. Barbazzi wrote back on June 23, 1617, saying that 
Guido regretted that he could not comply with the Duke’ wish 
that he fresco the ceilings (volte) because of *infermità mortali 
ch'à patito altre volte per simile fatture."?4 Out of desire to 
serve the Duke, however, he would be pleased to provide 
paintings in oil on canvas or wood. If furnished with the 
measurements, he could provide these from Bologna, thus 
eliminating the necessity of coming to Mantua. Barbazzi then 
confided to Ferdinando that Guido would consent to fresco the 
ceilings if they could be executed by one of his pupils, for 
whom he would provide the designs, "et in certo lochi 
principali vi poria la sua mano, facendo anco forse uno o due 
di suo pugno intero."?5 On June 26, the Duke wrote to 
Barbazzi that the weather (stagione) in Mantua was good and 
that Guido could at least come to see the place and confer.?$ 
On July 2, Barbazzi informed the Duke that Reni would depart 
from Bologna in eight or ten days.?? Five days later he wrote 
that Guido would be the carrier of his letter dated July 7, and 
that he has requested a carriage for him because he wanted to 
bring with him "un servidore et un giovane suo. "95 

Malvasia gives two accounts of Guido relations with the 
Duke of Mantua, one in his Life of Guido Reni, the other in 
his Life of Francesco Gessi; and on the basis of these it is 
generally assumed that Guido himself did not actually travel to 
Mantua at this time (1617), but sent in his place two pupils, 
Giovanni Giacomo Sementi (1580-1636), and Francesco 
Gessi (1588-1640).?? In his Life of Guido, Malvasia says that 
Guido sent Sementi and Gessi to whom he thought it 
superfluous to give drawings (authors italics), helping them only 


?3 Braghirolli, 90, publishes part of a letter from Ferdinando to Barbazzi, 
which Braghirolli notes is without date but was written immediately prior to 
Barbazzi’ reply of June 23, 1617. Bertolotti, 1885, 56, publishes the letter in 
full, giving it a date of June 23, 1617. It is, however, Barbazzi’s reply that is 
dated June 23, 1617. 


°4 Barbazzi’s reply of June 23, 1617, is cited correctly in Braghirolli, 90, but is 
mistakenly transcribed with the date June 22, 1617 on p. 100. The letter is 
in Mantua, Archivio di Stato, E. xxx. 3. 1171. Hibbard, 509, has pointed 
out that Guido’ “infermità mortali" may be referred to his work in the 
Aldobrandini Chapel in the Cathedral of Ravenna, which Hibbard 
establishes was carried out in 1615-16, largely with the assistance of 
Giacomo Sementi and Francesco Gessi, who did most of the actual fresco 
work after Guido’ cartoons. 


?5 Braghirolli, 100, Doc. 1. 

?6 Bertolotti, 1885, 57. 

?7 Braghirolli, 90-91, 100-01, Doc.1t. 
98 Ibid., 91, 100-101, Doc. 1u. 
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with verbal advice.!°° He follows this statement with an 
account of how Guido, unable to refuse to enter the service of 
Cardinal Aldobrandini, nephew of the late Pope Clement VIII 
and Archbishop of Ravenna, took Sementi and Gessi (and 
Marescotti) with him to fresco the Aldobrandini chapel in the 
Cathedral of Ravenna. !?! Guido and his pupils, however, had 
executed the Ravenna paintings earlier, in 1615—16, and it was 
in Ravenna that Guido had contracted his "infermità 
mortali.”!°2 Although Malvasia attributed the work carried 
out in Mantua solely to Sementi and Gessi, his inverted 
chronology of Guidos movements at least opens the possibility 
that Guido did accompany his pupils to Mantua, however 
briefly He was certainly not on his way to Ravenna. 
Malvasia’s second account in his Life of Gessi does not 
present the confused chronology of his earlier narration. He 
mentions that Guido gave up fresco painting after working in 
Ravenna and Naples, and therefore any subsequent requests 
made to him for this kind of work were in vain. Malvasia cites 
in this connection the Duke of Mantua’ imploring of Reni to 
paint a galleria and, finally, his request that Guido at least 
make the drawing for it and send two of his best assistants to 
execute it. Guido, he says, wrote to the Duke that he was 
providing two masters, not students, who without even so much 
as his drawing (author's italics) would have given great 
pleasure.!9? The masters were, of course, Gessi and Sementi. 
The discrepancy between MalvasiaS accounts is of interest. 
In the Life of Reni he says Gessi and Sementi went to Mantua 
with only verbal counseling. In his Life of Gessi he implies that 
they worked with the aid of a drawing by Guido of the galleria 
in question. That Guido himself accompanied them to 
Mantua in July of 1617, expressly in order to make a drawing of 
the gallery from which they could work, remains a possibility. 
[t seems quite probable that Guido rode to Mantua in the 
carriage ordered for him by Barbazzi and was indeed the bearer 
of his friends letter. This has, in fact, been suggested by 


?? Bertolotti, 1885, 57; G. C. Cavalli and C. Gnudi, Mostra di Guido Reni. 
exh. cat., Palazzo dell'Archiginnasio, Bologna, 1954, 57; idem, Guido Reni, 
Florence, 1955, 43; C. Perina in C. Perina and E. Marani, Mantova: Le arti. 
Mantua, 1965, 11, 1, 473. This could well be inferred also from Baldinucci’s 
remark that "tanto il Gessi, quanto il Sementi, mandó al Duca di Mantova 
per dipignerli una galleria" (Baldinucci, 1v, 33). 


100 “Pregato egli perciò dall'Altezza di Mantova ad andarne a dipingere colà 
certi freschi, vi mandó questi, quali anche stimò superfluo accompagnar co’ 
schizzi, aiutandoli col consiglio in voce solo, e col discorso” (Malvasia, 11, 
24). 

101 Ibid., 24-25. 


102 See note 94. 


103 “. . . e più volte inutilmente invitato, anzi pregato dal Serenissimo di 


Mantova a portarsi a dipingergli una galleria, ed in fine a fargli almeno il 
disegno, a mandargli due de'piü bravi suoi giovani ad eseguirlo, gl’inviò i due 
compagni, scrivendo a S. A. mandarle due maestri, non due scolari, a'quali 
però, senza tanto suo disegno, ben avria dato l'animo di contentare 
pienamente S. A."(Malvasia, 11, 246). 
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Braghirolli, who proposes that Reni, after having given firm 
directions to Gessi for the paintings in the Favorita, returned 
to Bologna. !°* If Guido did go to Mantua, he probably did not 
stay there any longer than necessary. He is known to have been 
back in Bologna before November 1, by which date Barbazzi 
informed Ferdinando that Guido had finished a beautiful 
painting for him. !95 Until it can be documented that Guido 
was in Bologna in the days immediately following July 7, 1617, 
the possibility of a visit to Mantua to view the Villa Favorita, 
confer with the Duke, and discuss the decorations with Gessi 
and Sementi cannot be excluded. In this connection it seems 
important, too, that in a letter of July 19, 1617, Ludovico 
Carracci wrote from Bologna that “Guido è stato chiamato dal 
Duca di Mantova per l'esecuzione di alcuni quadri."!96 

A little over a year later, Duke Ferdinando was again in need 
of painters and he consulted Barbazzi. Barbazzi replied on 
September 1, 1618, that three of Guido’ best pupils were 
prepared to come to Mantua, and he requested transportation 
for five or six. ! 7 Gessi and Sementi may have been placed in 
charge of this expedition of 1618, taking with them "tre 
giovani de' migliori." Presumably chosen by Guido on the 
basis of information requested in Barbazzi’s letter to Ferd- 
inando, this group of painters setting off for Mantua represents 
a very different arrangement from that effected in July of 1617. 
Guido did not himself go, but requested information through 
Barbazzi because "non potendi egli venire a servire sua A. 
vuole avanti che partano da qui assegnare a ciascheduno la 
parte sua... . "108 

The destruction of the Favorita has eradicated the work of 
Guido’ pupils, and so it is impossible to know in what precisely 
it consisted. It is clear, however, that the project itself was a 
large one requiring many hands, and that Guidos assistants, 
working in teams of two or more, were in Mantua for a period 
of time beginning in the summer of 1617, and returned to do 
further work in the Favorita in the autumn of 1618. In 
September of 1618, transportation seems to have been 
arranged for five or six of Guido’ pupils. Only about three 
weeks later, there must have arrived in Mantua the four fresco 
painters "di qualità diverse" dispatched by Cerano. The 
decorations for the Favorita were obviously well under way in 
1618, and the most successful advances must be attributed to 
Guido’ repeated provision of painters for the task. 


104 Braghirolli, 91. 

105 Idem. 

106 D'Arco, II, 150, n. 2. Cited also in Cavalli-Gnudi, Guido Reni, 43. 

107 Braghirolli, 92, 101-102, Document IV. 

195 Ibid... 102. 

109 Ibid., 91-92, 102-103, Document v; Cavalli-Gnudi, Guido Reni, 43; 
Perina, 473. The letter is in Mantua, Archivio di Stato, E. xxx. 3. 1172. 
110 Braghirolli, 91. 

111 Ibid., 99, n.1, gives the measurements: 2,65 x 1,97; 2,61 x 1,93; 2,39 x 
1,93; 2,60 x 1,94. 


112 Cavalli-Gnudi, Guido Reni, 71, assume that the chronological order of 
their execution corresponds with the order in which they are listed here, but 
this is an inference. 


113 Braghirolli, 93. 


Although the work of Guido pupils is no longer extant, 
paintings executed by Guido Reni for the Duke do exist: the 
four large canvases of events in the life of Hercules, now in the 
Louvre; Hercules on the Pyre (Fig. 5), Hercules and Achelous 
(Fig. 6), Hercules and the Hydra (Fig. 7), and Dejaneira and the 
Centaur Nessus (Fig. 8). It is to be inferred from a letter dated 
January 9, 1619, that the painting which Guido had finished 
for the Duke by November 1, 1617, was the Hercules on the Pyre 
(Fig. 5).!?9 Braghirolli has reasonably argued that since there 
is no evidence of the exact date on which this commission was 
given, it was probably agreed upon during Guido’ visit to 
Mantua in July of that year.!!° Barbazzi’ letter to the Duke of 
January 9, 1619, leaves no doubt that the Hercules paintings 
were intended to decorate a single room. In order that the 
utmost precaution might be taken, Guido asked for a drawing 
of the room itself, a description of its light, and for the 
measurements of the paintings "di novo." This implies that 
measurements had either earlier been taken by Guido himself 
or supplied to him. Apparently not wishing to rely upon those 
of the painting he had executed, Guido thought it advisable, 
after a period of two years, to obtain confirmation. By the late 
nineteenth century the paintings showed some variation in 
measurement, which, if not the result of later alteration, may 
indicate the wisdom of the inquiry.!!! Guido's Hercules 
paintings were delivered over a period of about three and a half 
years. The order of their execution is not known, '? but the 
second was sent to Mantua on March 26, 1620; the third on 
September 22, 1620; and the fourth on April 22, 1621.1" 

These paintings of over life-size figures, single and paired, 
affirm Ferdinando’ wish that his villa exemplify the heroic 
power and triumph of Gonzaga rule. He must have been 
gratified by Guido's splendid figures in forceful postures, 
exhibiting yearning, anxious, and divinely inspired states of 
the soul. Guido’ first mythological paintings to follow after his 
Aurora, ''4 they are executed in a Titianesque vein of softly 
obscuring shadows to which a boldly splashed yet intense, 
form-defining light is contrasted. More than any other 
paintings that remain from the Favorita, Guido’ convey a 
sense of the original grandeur of the villa decorations, and 
they must certainly constitute an allegorical program designed 
to celebrate the herculean fortitude and the strength of power 
exercised by the Duke himself. ! 5 Guido continued to provide 


114 Cavalli-Gnudi, Guido Reni, 71. 


!15 The deeds of Hercules had become a well-established pictorial theme for 
the palaces of princes in the 16th century. A consideration of the particular 
choice of the four Hercules episodes painted by Reni and of their 
appositeness to Ferdinando rule deserves a separate iconographical study, 
for which I am still collecting material. For a discussion of Hercules as a god 
of varied significance—political (defender of the peace), religious 
(vanquishing of heretics), dynastic (evocation of a historial dynasty superior 
to that of a contemporary reality), and socio-ethical (power of leader over 
governed; reconciliation of pagan history with Christian meaning) —and as 
a heroic model for Cardinal Alessandro Farnese in the Room of Hercules of 
the Palazzo Farnese, Caprarola, painted by Federigo Zuccaro in ca. 1568, see 
Gérard Labrot, Le Palais Farnèse de Caprarola, Paris, 1970, 66-68, 85-88, 
112-17. In principle, a similar circuit of meanings would pertain for the Villa 
Favorita. 
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5 Reni, Hercules on the Pyre. Paris, Louvre (photo: Archives 6 Reni, Hercules and Achelous. Paris, Louvre (photo: 
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8 Reni, Dejaneira and the Centaur Nessus. Paris, Louvre (photo: 
Photographique) 
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canvases for the Mantuan collection. He is known to have 
painted a small picture (of unknown subject) on lapis lazuli in 
1620; 119 and in September of 1621 Ferdinando commissioned 
two more paintings from him, a Venus Attended by Three Graces 
and a Judgment of Paris, which were finished by October of 
1622.117 Both are now lost. 

Other Bolognese painters sought out by Duke Ferdinando 
include Alessandro Tiarini (1577-1668), who came to Mantua 
at a date still undetermined. As far as we know, he came not to 
decorate the Villa Favorita but to paint portraits of the Duke 
and of Caterina de' Medici, whom Ferdinando had married in 
1617.!!* Malvasia emphasizes the Duke’ singular praise for 
Tiarinis portrait of Caterina because he had improved upon 
her looks without losing a likeness.!!? He elaborates that 
whereas Apelles had painted Antigone in profile in order to 
conceal her injured eye, Tiarini painted the Duchess in faccia, 
tastefully overcoming the obstacles presented by her exces- 
sively projecting nose and her wide mouth which exposed her 
teeth. The Duke exclaimed that Tiarini had done the best job 
yet (meglio di tutti). Tiarini’s portrait of Caterina is now lost or 
unidentified. 

Malvasia further recounts that when Ferdinando received 
Tiarini, he took him by the hand and led him into the gallery 
(in galleria), waving his other hand at all the pictures that were 
detached and facing the wall, entreating him to give his 
opinion and judgment. This might indicate that Tiarini’ visit 
to Mantua took place soon after Guido’ pupils had decorated 
the galleria; that is, not earlier than late 1618 and more likely 
in 1619. 

Tiarini provided other paintings for the Duke collection; 
for example Malvasia refers to a Sisera painted by him at the 
Mantuan court, and to the fact that after his return to Bologna 
he painted many pictures for the Duke, both public and 
private, of which he describes a Denial of Peter, six feet high. !?? 
How moving Tiarinis work was to Ferdinando is demonstrated 
by an episode described by Malvasia: before leaving Mantua 
Tiarini presented him with a grieving Madonna that reduced 
him to tears. !?! 


116 Braghirolli, 93, and n. 1; Perina, 473. 


117 For the negotiations concerning these pictures, of which only the Venus 
may have been acquired by Ferdinando, see Braghirolli, 94-96. 


118 Sometime after Tiarini’s visit to Mantua, Duke Ferdinando invited to his 
court the Bolognese painter Lorenzo Garbieri (1580-1654), a follower of 
Ludovico Carracci. Malvasia, 11, 214, writes that the invitation took place 
“dopo il Tiarini colà prima chiamato a fare i ritratti di quella Serenissima 
Casa.” Ferdinando seems to have been in pursuit of Bolognese painters 
partly because of their capacity to paint large pictures. Garbieri, having 
married a “nobil sposa” with ample dowry, however, preferred not to leave 
Bologna. Baldinucci, ril, 321, notes that he painted a Circe for the Mantuan 
court. For the paintings he provided for the church of S. Maurizio, Mantua, 
see Nora Clerici Bagozzi, “Due opere di Lucio Massari in San Maurizio a 
Mantova," Paragone, Nos. 317-19, 1976, 140—41 (note 1). 


119 Malvasia, 11, 130. 
120 Ibid., 131. 
121 Ibid., 136. 


122 Denis Mahon, Il Guercino: Dipinti (Ente bolognese manifestazioni 
artistiche: VII Mostra Biennale d'Arte Antica), exh. cat. Palazzo 
dell'Archiginnasio, Bologna, 1968, 44f, "4f, and 107f, distinguishes phases 
within Guercino’s youthful period: the first years of maturity from 1616 to 


Ferdinando also obtained the services of Guercino (1591- 
1666), who by this time had attained a fully mature style. 122 
Under the year 1618 in his Life of Guercino, Malvasia wrote 
that the Reverend Father Antonio Mirandola had commis- 
sioned Oliviero Gatti to engrave a book of pen drawings by 
Guercino, representing various parts of the human anatomy 
for the use of beginners in art, and that this book was 
published with a dedication to Duke Ferdinando Gonzaga. A 
copy was brought to Mantua by one of Guercino's pupils, 
Lorenzo Gennari Ariminese, to whom the Duke in gratitude 
gave one hundred scudi with a return commission to Guercino 
to paint a picture of his own choice. Guercino chose to paint 
Erminia and the Shepherds which, when finished, he himself 
took to Mantua where he was warmly received and honored. 
He stayed there fifteen days, presenting his Erminia in person 
to the Duke who gave him another two hundred scudi and 
created him Cavaliere. 

Malvasias account, which with slight variations is given 
twice in his Life of Guercino,!?? invites association with the 
years 1618-19, but Mahon has reconstructed the correct 
chronology for this sequence of events. !?^ He has shown that 
it was not in 1618 but late in 1619 that Lorenzo Gennari 
delivered the book of engraved drawings to Duke Ferd- 
inando,!25 and that it is unlikely that the Erminia and the 
Shepherds, though it may have been started late in 1619. was 
finished and delivered before 1620.!?5 The fifteen days that 
Guercino spent in Mantua, therefore, were probably in 1620, 
and necessarily before the early summer of 1621 when he went 
to Rome.!?? The printed book with its dedication to 
Ferdinando Gonzaga contains a frontispiece design showing a 
personification of Painting who is depicting the ducal arms on 
a canvas held up by two putti (Fig. 9).!?5 Guercino’s Erminia 
and the Shepherds, measuring only inches less than five by six 
feet, is now in the Birmingham City Museum and Art Gallery 
(Fig. 10).!22 Its scale indicates that it was destined for the 
Favorita. 

In 1619 Ferdinando resumed relations with two painters 
whom he had known during his cardinalate in Rome, 


1618, che years of full maturity from 1618 to 1621, and the Roman sojourn 
1621-23. 


123 Malvasia, H, 259 and 284. 


124 Denis Mahon, Studies in Seicento Art and Theory, Londcn, 1947, 70, and 
n. 113; idem, Il Guercino: Dipinti, 48-49, 75-76, 85-86. 

125 Mahon, Il Gwercino: Dipinti, 48, 85. 

126 Mahon has deduced that Guercino’s visit took place at a larer date on 
the basis of a letter from Guercino to the Duke dated September 17, 1619, 
acknowledging Ferdinando% order for a painting and inquiring about its 
desired subject and measurements, as well as two more written on December 
10, 1619, to officials of the court saying that in order to spend several days in 
Mantua he needed the consent of the legate of Ferrara to whom he was then 
committed. Mahon notes that the subject and scale of Erminia and the 
Shepherds had not been decided by September 1619, as well as the fact that 
Guercinos letters of December of that year reveal that a visit to Mantua was 
still projected (ibid., 49, 86, 76). 

127 Ibid., 86; idem, Studies in Seicento Art and Theory, 70-71, n. 113. 


128 Malvasia, 1, 90; u, 284. See also, Denis Mahon, Il Guercino: Disegni 
(Ente bolognese manifestazioni artistiche: VII Mostra Biennale d Arte Antica), 
exh. cat., Palazzo dell'Archiginnasio, Bologna, 1968, 60, No. 30. 


129 Identified by Mahon, Il Guercino: Dipinti, 85, No. 37. 


Giovanni Baglione and Antiveduto Grammatica. Correspon- 
dence conducted through Bishop Agnelli in Rome discloses 
that in 1619 Ferdinando commissioned from Baglione a Saint 
Cecilia. Agnelli wrote to Ferdinando on January 12, saying that 
the Saint Cecilia was finished and being sent to Mantua. In 
connection with the payment he mentioned a Saint Francis of 
the same size for which the Duke had already paid.!?? These 
paintings by Baglione have not been identified, and I should 
like tentatively to propose that they are the Saint Cecilia (Fig. 
11) and Saint Francis in Prayer (Fig. 12), of identical 
measurements, that, recently discovered in the reserves of the 
Cathedral of Mantua, have been mistakenly attributed to 
Domenico Fetti.15! 

In the same letter Agnelli mentioned that Baglione was 
waiting to hear the particular subject from the story of Samson 
that he was to paint for the Duke. Again, on January 19, 
Agnelli wrote that Baglione and Antiveduto were waiting to 
be informed of the subject of the paintings of Samson that the 
Duke had requested. !3? Ferdinando may have been inspired to 
this theme by his recollection and admiration for Guido Renis 
frescoes of Samson and the Lion and Samson Killing the 
Philistines, executed in 1608 for the Vatican Palace, 133 or a set 
of tapestries showing "the life and death of Samson" owned by 
Cardinal Borghese in Rome, !?^ or both. It may also be noted 
that this is very close to the time when Barbazzi was requesting 
measurements “di novo” for Guido’ paintings of Hercules. If 
Ferdinando was entertaining the idea of a series of paintings 
celebrating an Old Testament hero of formidable strength, he 
appears to have abandoned it in favor of a Hercules series, 
completed by Guido in the course of the next two years. 
Agnelli’s request on behalf of Baglione and Antiveduto for a 
specific subject from the Duke, together with Guercinos 
similar inquiry concerning his Erminia, suggests that it was not 
unusual for Ferdinando to designate subjects for particular 
paintings or even for whole pictorial programs. 

Antiveduto Grammatica does not appear to have visited 
Mantua, but in the summer of 1621 Baglione was called to the 
Mantuan court to provide decorations for the Favorita.!?5 
Departing on August 28, he was accompanied by the gilder 
Giovanni Monterasio (1572—-1627).!?5 Monterasio had already 


130 Luzio, 292. 


131 Giovanni Paccagnini, “Attività delle Soprintendenze-Lombardia,” 
Bollettino d'arte, ut, 1967, 125, 126, figs. 34, 36. The pose of Saint Francis at 
Prayer accords with Baglione’ predilection for creating an expressive posture 
through a wide spacing of legs, a feature of style traceable to his earliest 
works. A deliberately graceful counterbalancing of arms shown extended 
from the body, in the manner exhibited by Saint Cecilia, is, moreover, 
characteristic of Baglione’s figural language, evident in his well-known 
Divine Love, Berlin. The full, rather high-waisted forms of the Saint Francis 
and Saint Cecilia, and the latter} fully rounded arms, shoulder, and head, 
almost abstractly shaped by light and smoothly modeled, as well as her 
palpably fleshy face, are comparable to those qualities in such works as 
Baglione' Saint Sebastian Assisted by Angels, 1624, S. Maria dell'Orto, 
Rome. In physiognomical structure, the Saint Francis resembles the figure 
in Baglione earlier Ecstasy of Sainz Francis, private collection, Chicago. For 
illustrations of these works and others by Baglione, see C. Guglielmi, 
"Intorno all'opera pittorica di Giovanni Baglione," Bollettino d'arte, xxxix, 
1954, 311-326; and, Richard E. Spear, Caravaggio and His Followers, exh. 
cat., Cleveland, Cleveland Museum of Art, 1971, 45. 


132 Luzio, 292. 
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been in Mantua earlier in the year, and by March 28 had 
returned to Rome to find his family in a poor state, 
encumbered with debts. !?7 At this time he reminded the Duke 
of the credit he had earned which he asked to have sent to him 
in whole or in part in order that he might settle his debts and 
return into the service of his Highness. It may be recalled that 
Simone Basio was ignored in 1619 because Ferdinando had 
come to prefer the gilder who worked for Cardinal Borghese. 
Bertolotti has logically proposed that the gilder in question 
was Monterasio. !38 After returning to Mantua with Baglione, 
Monterasio must have continued to work fairly steadily, if not 
continuously at the court, for the death of "Giovanni 
Monterasio romano pittore di Sua Altezza" is recorded in the 
necrological register of Mantua on March 30, 1627.13? 

Baglione relates in his Life that having been called with 
great urgency (istanza) by the Duke, he went to Mantua where 
his magnanimous patron treated him grandly and bestowed 
every honor imaginable upon him. He lived there, he says, for 
the space of two years providing paintings for the Duke, his 
sister Eleanora, her husband Emperor Ferdinand II, and 
others.!4° Luzio has shown that Baglione's initial stay in 
Mantua was actually short; he remained only long enough to 
reach agreement with the Duke before returning to Rome to 
execute the paintings commissioned. 1*! Evidence of Baglione’ 
return to Rome is given in a letter of October 9, 1621, from the 
Duke’ agent in Rome, Fabrizio Arragona, who had been to see 
Baglione’s paintings which by this time were nearly fin- 
ished.!42 Baglione, however, spent another period of time in 
Mantua. He probably soon returned to the court with his 
paintings, and remained in the Dukes service during the year 
1622. This seems to be borne out by a letter of November 4, 
1622, from Alessandro Striggio to the Duke, saying that 
Baglione wished to return to Rome;!*? and by a document in 
the Mantuan State Archives that lists the Cavaliere Baglione as 
“Salariati dell’ anno corrente 1622, Cariato per tutto questo di 
25 febraro," with a recorded payment of 2555 scudi for work in 
the Camera del S. mo Duca. 144 This also lends some credence 
to Baglione’s own statement that "per lo spatio di due anni 
dimorovvi. "145 


Most of the pictures that Baglione provided for the Mantuan 


133 Hibbard, 90. 
134 Orbaan, 203. 
135 Luzio, 293. 
136 Idem. 


137 Letter from Monterasio dated March 30, 1621, to the Duke of Mantua, 
published by Bertolotti, 1885, 63. 


138 Idem. 

139 D'Arco, II, 147. 

140 Baglione, 403. 

141 Luzio, 294. 

142 Letter of October 9, 1621, published by Luzio, idem. 
143 Luzio, 297. 


14 Mantua, Archivio di Stato, D. xx. 5. 395. Cited in Luzio, 294, n. 1, 
along with the fact that Baglione had been assigned regular payments since 
October 22, 1621. 


145 Baglione, 403. 
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9 Guercino, Personification of Painting, engraving by Oliviero Gatti 


(photo: Albertina) 


11 Baglione (?), 
Saint Cecilia. 
Mantua, Cathedral 
Reserves (photo: 
Soprintendenza) 


court are no longer traceable, although their subjects can be 
learned from the inventories ot the ducal collection. Recorded 
as being by his hand are The Three Virtues (linked with a chain 
of gold),!49 two oval paintings of a Diana and an Adonis, !47 a 
large Judith with the Head of Holofernes, !48 a painting of heads 
of three bearded old men,!^? and a Mary and Martha in 
half-length.!°° Baglione also made several paintings of women 


«4 


del naturale" which were still in Mantua after the sale of the 


146 Luzio, 103, No. 226. 


147 "Doi tele di forma ovata dipintove in una Diana et nell’ altra Adone, 
opera del Baglioni" (Luzio, 136, No. 738; 147). The subjects are listed as a 
Diana and Actaeon by Perina, 507, n. 268. As a pair they most likely 
represented either a Diana and Actaeon or a Venus and Adonis. 


*4° Luzio, 103, No. 225, 
149 Ibid... 131, No. 620. 
159 Thid., 105, No. 223: 








IO Guercino, Erminia and the Shepherds. Birmingham, City of 
Birmingham Museums and Art Gallery (photo: City of Birmingham) 


12 3aglione (?), 
Saint Francis. 
Mantua, Cathedral 
Reserves (photo: 
Soprintendenza) 


13 Baglione (?), 
Saint Catherine. 
Mantua, Cathedral 
Reserves (photo: 
Soprintendenza) 


Gonzaga Collection and the Sack of Mantua in 1630.!5! 
These may have included the Saint Cecilia previously referred 
to, ard a Saint Catherine, also found in the Mantua Cathedral 
reserves, of the same size, and likewise misattributed to 
Fetti (Fig. 13).!52 In these years Ferdinando very probably 
also acquired independent paintings by Antiveduto 
Grammatica. ! 5? 

Bagliones largest work for Mantua, one that he specifically 
mentions in his Life, was a new series in larger dimensions of 
the Nine Muses with Apollo. This series, at least part of which 
he had probably brought with him from Rome, was sent by 
Ferdinando to his aunt, Marie de' Medici, in France in 
September, 1624.'54 There, they hung in the Luxembourg 
Palace (Chambre des Muses), whence they came into the 
possession of the Louvre; they are now preserved in the 
museum of Arras (Figs. 14-22).!55 These stylish figures 
present still another instance of Ferdinando’ need for paint- 
ings produced in series, and they must originally have 
been designed to form a decorative program in the Villa 
Favorita. 

Also working in Mantua in 1621 and 1622, was Guido 
rival, Francesco Albani, together with his two assistants, 
Lucio Massari and Antonio Gerola. The activity of non- 
Mantuan painters imported to the Mantuan court reaches its 
peak in these years. Ferdinando could possibly have met 
Albani earlier in Rome during his cardinalate, when Albani 
was working, as was Reni, on the Chapel of the Annunciation 
in the Borghese palace at Montecavallo.!59 On July 21, 1621, 


151 [n the Piccolomini Inventory of 1631 they are noted to be "nel friso” of a 
room ir the Palazzo Ducale (D'Arco, it, 173). Perina, 507, n. 268, refers to 
them as "ritratti," but I believe this need not literally be the case. 


152 Paccagnini, 125-26, fig. 35. The Saint Cecilia, Saint Catherine, and Saint 
Francis most likely belonged together originally as part of a larger decorative 
scheme. Chiara Tellini Perina, “Precisazioni sul Fetti,” Antichità viva, No. 3, 
1971, 13-15, rejecting Paccagnini’s attribution of the paintings to Fetti, 
proposes that they are Emilian, dating from the “maturo Seicento.” On the 
basis of style, I prefer the candidacy of Baglione, for which the documents 
cited here would seem to offer support. 


153 Since Bagliones and Antiveduto* styles were somewhat linked, it is 
worth noting in connection with those paintings listed as works by Baglione 
in the 1527 Inventory, that several of the same subjects appear in the oeuvre 
of Grammatica: Judith with the Head of Holofernes, Stockholm; Faith, Hope 
and Charity (without a chain of gold), Lisbon; Mary and Martha (in 
half-length), Turin. The coincidence of subject between those paintings 
listed as by Baglione in Mantua, none of which has since been identified 
with his oeuvre, and the known paintings by Antiveduto Grammatica in 
which these subjects appear, is at least such as to call into question certain 
attributions in the 1627 Inventory. Two paintings of Saint Cecilia by 
Grammatica are known: a half-length composition of the saint accompanied 
by two musical angels in Lisbon, and a three-quarter-length figure in the 
Prado. The former is placed in Antiveduto* early period by R. Longhi, ‘Me 
Pinxit’ e Quesiti Caravaggeschi (1930), Florence, 1968, 139, and may be the 
unidentified painting recorded in the 1627 Inventory of the Gonzaga 
Collection: “l con S. Cecilia con angeli che fanno musica" (Luzio, 127, No. 


510). 


!5* E. Baudson, "Apollon et les neuf Muses du Palais du Luxembourg,” 
Bulletin de la Société de l'Histoire de l'Art Frangais, 1941-44, 30-31. One of 
the pairtings carries the inscription "Roma 1620" (ibid., 32). Ferdinando, 
wishing to acquire the title "Altesse" at the French court, was assured by his 
ambassador in Paris, Gustave Priandi, that the best way to win it would be 
to regale the Queen Mother with pictures for the decoration of her new 
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Barbazzi wrote to Ferdinando to recommend the painter 
Francesco Albani, whom he had chosen to serve the Duke 
because he was “forse il primo doppo il Reni che qui sia.”!57 In 
the same letter he informed the Duke that Albani was ready to 
drop everything to come and serve him. Around the seventh of 
August, Albani departed for Mantua.!58 He appears to have 
remained there until at least May, 1622. By July of that year he 
was definitely back in Bologna. '5? 

To reconstruct the chronology and substance of Albanis 
projects in Mantua, it is necessary to review the sequence of 
events surrounding another decorative scheme that he 
executed for Cardinal Scipione Borghese in Rome. Malvasia 
and Passeri record that Ferdinando greatly admired four tondi 
representing the Elements by Albani in Cardinal Borghese’ 
collection in the vigna Borghese. '9? It has been stated that 
these tondi were acquired by Scipione Borghese in 1622.!9! 
From this it has been proposed that Albani executed the 
Borghese paintings in Bologna in 1621.!9? If 1622 is accepted 
as the date of Scipiones acquisition of the paintings, it must 
logically be assumed that Ferdinando either saw, or heard of 
them, in this year at the earliest. Both Malvasia and Passeri 
add that Ferdinando, full of praise for them, commissioned a 
similar series from Albani. Ferdinandos commission should 
then presumably be dated later in 1622 or early in 1623 when 
Albani had left Mantua. Indeed, Albani supplied the Duke 
with four similar paintings, larger in scale, however, and of 
rectangular format, with considerable variations from those 
executed for Scipione Borghese.!9? These paintings, today in 


Palais du Luxembourg (ibid., 3031, citing Archivio Gonzaga, F. Il. 7, busta 
2305, and E busta 674). 


155 The paintings were identified by Baudson, ibid., 28-33. The 
documentary information concerning them was first published by Luzio, 
300-01. They are mistakenly listed as lost or unidentified by Guglielmi, 326. 
For their history in critical literature, see Luigi Salerno, in Il seicento 
europeo, exh. cat., Palazzo delle Esposizioni, Rome, 64—65, No. 5. 


159 Pepper, 381. Albani was also employed on other commissions at this 
y 
time. 


157 Luzio, 295. 


158 Indicated by a letter from Barbazzi to the Duke published by Luzio, 296. 
The letter is to be found in Mantua, Archivio di Stato, E. xxx. 3. 1172. 


/5? See correspondence in Luzio, 296-98. The duration of his stay in 
Mantua is often rather loosely defined; for example, "un anno di 
permanenza alla Corte di Mantova fra il 1621 e il 1622" (Antonio 
Boschetto, "Per la conoscenza di Francesco Albani, pittore," Proporzioni, 11, 
1948, 129); “un assenza di due anni a Mantova (1621-22)” (G.C. Cavalli, 
Maestri della pittura del Seicento emiliano, exh. cat., Palazzo dell'Archigin- 
nasio, Bologna, 1959, 32); and just "fra il 1621 e il ‘22” (Carlo Volpe, 
L' Ideale classico del seicento in Italia e la pittura di paesaggio [Città di Bologna, 
V Mostra Biennale d'Arte Antical], exh. cat., Palazzo dell’ Archiginnasio, 
Bologna, 1962, 130; and Perina, 474). 


160 Malvasia, 11, 156, 163; G.B. Passeri, Delle vite de’ pittori, scultori et 
architetti, ed. Jacob Hess, Leipzig and Vienna, 1934, 268. The vigna is the 
Villa Borghese (Galleria Borghese), where the paintings are today. 

!*! Volpe, L'Ideale classico, 131. Perina, 475. 


162 


Volpe, L'Ideale classico, 131. They were previously dated, on the basis of 
style, to ca. 1623-25 by Boschetto, Proporzioni, 11, 1948, 129-130. 


!63 The Borghese tondi are reproduced in Paola della Pergola, Galleria 
Borghese: I dipinti, Rome, 1955, 1, pls. 1-4. 
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14-22 Baglione, The Muses and Apollo. Arras, Musée des Beaux-Arts (photos: Leroy, Arras). 


the Louvre, present, as do those painted for Scipione, the 
theme of the elements, metaphorically couched in the mythic 
rivalry between Venus and Diana: Cupids Disarmed (earth), 
(Fig. 23); The Toilet of Venus (air), (Fig. 24); The Repose of 
Venus and Vulcan (fire), (Fig. 25); Venus and Adonis (water), 
(Fig. 26). The Gonzaga series differs from the Borghese set, 
however, in that the figures more fully dominate, whereas the 
theme of the elements is relatively suppressed. 

In relation to the dating of the Borghese tondi, the “Venus 
and Diana” pictures painted for Ferdinando Gonzaga have 
been placed ca. 1623-ca. 1630.!94 Left unfinished, they were 
later completed and retouched by Albani in 1633 when he was 
called to Florence by Prince Giovanni Carlo de' Medici, who 
had acquired the paintings on Ferdinando’s death.!95 Fer- 
dinando Gonzaga died on October 29, 1626; Albanis paintings 
do not appear in the inventory of the Gonzaga collection 
drawn up on January 12, 1627, and so presumably they had 
reached Prince Giovanni Carlo sometime during this 
interval. !66 

Several rather vexing problems, however, arise from this 
sequence of assumptions concerning the dating of both series, 
the more particularly as it is generally held that, although 
Albani executed the Gonzaga paintings from 1623 on, he 
initially conceived them during his Mantuan sojourn of 
1621-22.!97 According to this reasoning he would have 
conceived them well before Ferdinando could have seen, or 
heard praised, the series in the Borghese vigna that led him to 
commission a similar series. Obviously, holding to the date of 
1622 for the delivery of the Borghese series to the vigna 
becomes problematic, even implausible, the more one 
considers the contradiction it contains: namely, that Albani 
conceived his series for the Duke in Mantua in 1621-22, yet 
that they were commissioned only late in 1622 or in 1623 after 
Ferdinando knew of their prototypes in the Borghese 
Collection. 

The question of dating is important inasmuch as it can serve 
to establish the original decoration of the Favorita. Lacking 
new documentation, I would nevertheless like to offer an 
alternative interpretation of the existing evidence, which may 
at least reopen the question to further investigation. The 
Borghese "Venus and Diana" paintings are said to have been 
acquired by Scipione Borghese in 1622 because in October of 


164 Volpe, I Ideale classico, 131. 
165 Malvasia, 11, 163, 177; Passeri, Vite, ed. Hess, 289. 


166 Although Albanis paintings are not mentioned in the 1627 Inventory, 
the qualifying statement must be made that this does not necessarily offer 
positive proof that they had left Mantua by this date. 


167 Volpe, L'Ideale classico, 131, 142. 


'68 Ibid., 138, with the observation: "Ignoriamo la ragione della assenza di 
una quarta cornice, non v'è dubbio che i quattro dipinti siano 
contemporanei." See also Della Pergola, Galleria Borghese, 15. 

169 Passeri, Vite, ed. Hess, 268. 


170 Christoph H. Heilmann, "Die Entstehungsgeschichte der Villa 
Borghese in Rom," Münchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, xxiv, 1973, 113, 
writes that from “22 Dezember 1622 datiert Annibale Durante” letzte 
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that year the painter and gilder Annibale Durante presented 
bills for frames for three of them.!58 These frames, however, 
may not have been the first to be made for the paintings. 
Passeri tells us that because of a risk that the paintings might 
be stolen, and copies substituted in their frames, Scipione 
Borghese had them moved from his Villa Pinciana (vigna) to 
his palace (on the Via Ripetta).!9? Possibly their new 
installation in his town palace required a different set of 
frames, especially as Passeri says that copies were placed in the 
old frames in the vigna. !7° Cardinal Borghese moved into his 
palace on the Ripetta “after the Pope death in 1621.”!7! 
Although it is not known precisely when the pictures were 
moved from one residence to another, after January of 1621 is 
not incompatible with the possibility that a new set of frames 
was made in October of 1622. Should this be the case, the 
paintings may have been in the vigna Pinciana before 1621, 
which would mean that Albani painted them at a somewhat 
earlier date than is generally supposed. In late November of 
1618, Ferdinando Gonzaga is known to have made a trip to 
Rome and on his entry to the city to have been accompanied 
in a six-horse carriage by Cardinal Borghese.!7? During the 
visit, which lasted into December, he was much in the 
company of Cardinal Borghese, who briefly lodged him in his 
palace and conducted him on a visit to his vigna. !?? 
Ferdinando, who conceived an admiration for Albani’ tondi 
when they were in the vigna, could possibly have seen them in 
1618, and have commissioned a similar series from Albani 
while he was in his service in Mantua. Albani would then 
most reasonably have conceived the variations on his former 
theme in Mantua in 1621-22. 

Whereas the Borghese paintings were five feet in diameter, 
the Gonzaga “Venus and Diana” paintings are over eight feet 
long by six feet high. Like Guido’ Hercules paintings, they 
must, therefore, have been intended as wall decorations for 
one of the spacious rooms in the Favorita. A letter to 
Ferdinando dated September 30, 1623, from Andrea Barbazzi 
in Rome, enclosed a statement from Albani declaring that he 
had not yet begun to make the paintings in oil from the 
cartoons he had drawn up in Mantua for the decoration of 
two rooms of the Favorita.!74 If the cartoons referred to 
included the “Venus and Diana” paintings, the commission for 
this decorative program cannot date as late as 1623. In May of 


gróssere Misura für. . . diverse Arbeiten in der Villa selbst; darunter auch di 
Vergoldungen der Rahmen für die drei Albani-Tondi. . . . " This would 
indicate that Durante' frames were intended for the villa, not the palace. 
The villa would, however, have been the site on which his work was based, 
regardless of its destination. It is also possible that the process of removing 
the paintings to the Via Ripetta and substituting copies in the old frames at 
the vigna, offered an opportunity to regild three of the four frames that stood 
in need of it. 


171 Howard Hibbard, Carlo Maderno and Roman Architecture 1580-1630, 
London, 1971, 192. The Pope died on January 31, 1621. 


172 Orbaan, 203. 
173 Ibid., 251. 
'74 Letter published by Luzio, 298; and Volpe, L'Ideale classico, 142. 
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23 Albani, Cupids Disarmed. Paris, Louvre (photo: Service de 
Documentation Photographique) 





25 Albani, The Repose of Venus and Vulcan. Paris, Louvre (photo: 


Service de Documentation Photographique) 


the same year Ferdinando remarks in a letter to his minister 
Chieppio that Albanis cartoons would now serve him as 
designs for oil (rather than fresco) paintings, which were 
actually executed in Bologna. 75 If the cartoons referred to did 
not include the "Venus and Diana" subjects, and the "Venus 
and Diana" commission was given as late as 1623, one would 
expect relations between painter and patron to have continued 
for a time. They did not. Almost certainly, therefore, Albanis 
cartoons made in Mantua were preparatory for the "Venus and 
Diana" pictures executed some time after his return to Bologna 
in the summer of 1622. As will be seen, relations between 
Albani and the Duke had become severely strained by the 
spring of 1622 because Albani was so slow in producing his 


175 Published by Luzio, 296; and Volpe, L'Ideale classico, 142. 


176 There is the remote possibility that the four paintings did not leave 
Albani” studio between 1623 and Ferdinandos death in 1626, and so were 
bought or acquired by Prince Giovanni Carlo directly from Albani. But in 





24 Albani, The Toilet of Venus. Paris, Louvre (photo: Service de 
Documentation Photographique) 





26 Albani, Venus and Adonis. Paris, Louvre (photo: Service de 
Documentation Photographique) 


work. This makes it all the more unlikely that Ferdinando 
would have given Albani a brand new commission for four 
enormous paintings late in 1622 or at the beginning of 1625. 
The “Venus and Diana” paintings now in the Louvre are, then, 
I believe, to be associated with the cartoons, cited earlier, 
drawn up by Albani on his visit to Mantua in 1621-22, in 
response to a commission received from Duke Ferdinando in 
1621. Ferdinando’s commission, in turn, would be based on his 
having actually seen Albani tondi in Cardinal Borghese’ 
collection in the vigna Pinciana in 1618. 

Probably as a result of pressure exerted upon him by Barbazzi 
and the Duke in 1623, Albani despatched the four paintings to 
Mantua before he had added the finishing touches.!?° If this 


this case the Prince would more likely have had Albani finish and retouch 
them at the time of acquisition, and not have waited until 1633 when he 
called Albani to Florence expressly for this, and other, purposes. 








di 


reasoning is correct, Albanis “Venus and Diana” paintings 
were executed and sent to Mantua sometime between late 1623 
and 1626. What little is known of Albanis activities in Mantua 
does not contradict the sequence of events here proposed. 
Called to the court to work in fresco, he was invited to bring 
with him a painter of his own choice.!?? He elected as 
companion Lucio Massari (1569-1633).!75 Their story was not 
a success. Ferdinando in his letter to Chieppio ot May, 1622, 
exclaims that Albani is “un impertinentissimo pretensore.”!79 
Malvasia states that Albani lost six months in chatting and 
making cartoons and, that, after having annoyed everyone, he 
departed with little accomplished. '8° Equally little was done 
by Massari who, Malvasia says, resembled Albani in his 
slowness; and in his propensity to lose four months in making 
large designs and even to take an entire year to start a work. 5! 

Originally Albani was to provide decorations for two rooms 
in the Villa Favorita. The documents cited prove that this plan 
did not progress easily; the choice of medium was first changed 
from fresco to oil and then to oil on canvas, and, as we have 
seen, Albani was dilatory. Ferdinando’ reaction to this is 
further revealed in his letter to Chieppio of May, 1622, in 


7? Malvasia, II, 177. 

178 Malvasia, I, 391. For paintings by Massari executed in ca. 1619 for the 
church of S. Maurizio, Mantua, see Bagozzi, 136-144. 

179 Luzio, 296. 


180 Malvasia, II, 177. By February 25, 1622, Albani who was “salariato” had 
been paid a sum of 3,650 scudi (Luzio, 294, n. 1). This record is in Mantua, 
Archivio di Stato, D. XII. 5. 395. 


181 Malvasia, I, 391. 
182 [ uzio, 296. 
183 Malvasia, Il, 179 


184 Valentino Martinelli, “Le date della nascita e dell'arrivo a Roma di 
Carlo Saraceni, pittore veneziano,” Studi romani, VII, 1959, 682-83. 


185 Diego Zannandreis, Le vite dei pittori scultori e architetti veronesi, Verona, 


1891, 264. 
186 Ibid. 


187 On Giarola, see also Commendator Fr. Bartolomeo dal Pozzo, Le vite de' 
pittori degli scultori et architetti veronesi, Verona, 1718, 171; Pier Zagata, 
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27 Fra Semplice, The Parable of the Guest Without a Wedding Garment. Edinburgh, Holyrood House (photo: National Gallery of Scotland) 
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which he remarked that Guido Reni served him “senza tante 
"182 At some 
point, and presumably during this period of tension, Albani 
sent to Mantua the Veronese painter Antonio Gerola (or 
Giarola, called the “Cavaliere Coppa,” ca. 1595-1665).!*? 


Gerola may have been sent to take care of the second room 


pretenzioni, et solo lo soddisfo ad opera fatta. 


initially undertaken by Albani, although this is mere 
supposition. Gerola has been identified with the pupil of 
Saraceni, Antonio Girella, who lived in Saracenis house in 
Rome from 1617-19, and who was with him also at the time of 
his death in Venice in 1620.!84 On the death of Saraceni, 
Gerola went to Bologna where he became a pupil of Guido and 
Albani.!85 He must have been a success in Mantua, for a 
knighthood (Cavaliere di Cristo) was bestowed upon him;!*6 
but of his actual work very little is known today,!*" and 
nothing of his performance in Mantua. !** 

[n 1621 Ferdinando Gonzaga concluded arrangements with 
Ranuccio I Farnese, Duke of Parma, for the transferral to his 
court of the Capuchin painter, Fra Semplice da Verona (ca. 
1589-1654).!3? Fra Semplice arrived in Mantua in July of 1621 
and remained until late October of 1622 when he departed for 


Cronica della Città di Verona (reprint of Supplementi alla Cronica di Pier Zagata 
^ 


dedicati a sua eccellenza il Sign. Gianpiero Dolce Patrizio Veneto, 11 of Pt. 2, 
Verona, 1749), Bologna, 1967, 11, 217; Cavina, 67-68. 


188 A document has been cited indicating that in August of 1622, 
Ferdinando commissioned four paintings from Bartolomeo Manfredi, “il 
Mantovano,” active in Rome (Perina, 503, n. 227). The date of Manfredi's 
death, uncertain, is generally placed at ca. 1620-21. That he died in the 
pontificate of Paul V is not, as far as | can see, mentioned by Baglione. If the 
name given in the document cited by Perina is Manfredi (not “il 
Mantovano”), and if the date is correctly transcribed, as it presumably is, 
Manfredi must still have been living in 1622. He may well be the “il 
Mantovano” earlier referred to by Ferdinando’ agent in Rome, who reported 
to the Duke in January and February of 1619 on “il MantovanoS" progress in 
making copies and beginning other commissioned work (Luzio, 292-93). 
Mantuan born, Manfredi is a painter whom Duke Ferdinando might 
logically have employed in the various capacities indicated here. A 
commission for four paintings suggests that Ferdinando had in mind a room 
in the Favorita. 


189 Manzatto, 39, 248. 
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28 Coins, recto, Portrait of Ferdinando Gonzaga; verso, Non Mutuata 
Luce 


Rome by way of Genoa and Milan, bearing a letter of 
introduction from Duke Ferdinando to Cardinal Montalto. ! ?? 
The purpose of Fra Semplices employment at the Mantuan 
court was, as would have been expected, and as Ferdinando 
wrote to him, "per adoprarsi in alcune cose spirituali.”!9! It is 
surely correctly thought that he executed paintings for the 
Favorita, !?? if only because the sole remaining picture that he 
is known with certainty to have painted for the Duke measures 
over seven by seventeen feet. It is the Parable of the Guest 
Without a Wedding Garment, signed and dated October 18, 
1622, now in Holyrood House, Edinburgh (Fig. 27).!?? Since 
it represents a marriage feast, it would have been appropriate 
in subject and theme for a dining-hall in the villa. Similarly, 
its spatial illusionism, which forms a connection with the real 
space of the room at the same time that it seems to open it out 
onto a courtyard leading to an allée of trees culminating in a 
triumphal arch, would have gratified Ferdinandos taste for 
spacious surroundings. Its Veronesian courtly elegance, 
combined with a bold realism and vigorous drama, must have 
provided a palatable reminder of the parables moral that 
"many are called, but few are chosen" (Matt. 22: 14). 

The subject of this painting is of interest because by October 


190 Ibid., 39, 99, 261, 263. Fra Semplice’s correspondence with Duke 
Ferdinando Gonzaga, noted by Luzio, 100, is transcribed in full by 
Manzatto, 246f. 


191 Ibid., 39, 246. 


192 Ibid., 39. Manzatto has assumed that Fra Semplice worked as a frescoist 
at the Favorita. This is not altogether certain, for with the exception of a 
single fresco painting for the Capuchin convent in Castelfranco (ibid., 232, 
No. 7), now destroyed, all his known works were executed in oil. 


'93 On this painting, see Benedict Nicolson, “Fra Semplice da Verona,” 
Burlington Magazine, LXXXVIII, 1946, 279; Manzatro, 99, 259, cat. and pl. 
No. 14. 


194 See Pamela Askew, “The Parable Paintings of Domenico Fetti," Art 


Bulletin, XLIII, 1961, 21—45. 


195 Luzio, 49-51. Horst Vey, Die Zeichnungen Anton Van Dycks, Brussels, 
1962, 1, 61, mentions a portrait of Duke Ferdinando painted by Van Dyck 


of 1622, Ferdinando’ court painter Domenico Fetti. recently 
departed for Venice, had produced parable subjects in 
unprecedented number. !?^ They were, however, small in scale. 
Owing to his pictorial predilections and the more personal role 
he fulfilled as court painter, Fetti does not appear to have been 
called upon to furnish large-scale decorations for the Villa 
Favorita. His work, however, amply attests to the Duke 
partiality for parable subjects. Ferdinando doubtless welcomed 
the opportunity to devote an entire wall to this parable of 
courtly setting, one which had not been painted by Fetti and 
whose worldly and spiritual significance Fra Semplice was able 
so theatrically to dramatize. 

Probably in the latter part of 1622 Van Dyck visited the 
Mantuan court, although not in connection with the 
Favorita.!?5 Ferdinando’ commissions continued, however, for 
in March of 1623 he called upon the services of Pier Francesco 
Morazzone!?* and painters continued to be recommended to 
him. !?7 No more paintings executed for the Favorita, however, 
are identifiable. 

Characteristically, Ferdinando in the early 16205 also sought 
to acquire paintings in bulk.!?* In 1621, for example, he was 
awaiting twenty-four landscapes from Paul Brill, and fourteen 
Roman women dressed as nymphs from Alessandro Varotari, 
“Il Padovanino."!?? In this year Ferdinando also sent the 
permanent members of his court on missions of purchase. 
Anton Maria Viani, Prefect of Buildings, returned from 
Bologna with “una mano di quadri” that he had amassed, in 
addition to one hundred and forty-three paintings acquired 
from the Mangino Collection.?9? [f Fetti did not himself 
provide decorations for the Favorita, he nevertheless acted as 
agent for Ferdinando in July of 1621 when he was sent to 
Venice to buy pictures to furnish it.?9! In 1622,??? Ferdinando 
was also negotiating for pictures in Parma and Piacenza, 
paving the way through his mounting extravagances for the 
notorious sale of the Gonzaga Collection to England. 

Despite the destruction of many paintings executed for the 
Villa Favorita, a sufficient number remain to give a concrete 
idea of its original splendor and of the purpose of its pictorial 
programs. The latter becomes evident in Ferdinando’ choice 
of pictorial themes. In a commission of 1617, addressed to an 
unidentified painter,?9? Ferdinando specified, for example, the 
subject of Justice and Peace in Embrace. Personifications of 
Justice and Peace had been popular in Venetian art of the 


during his Italian sojourn. As far as I know, this portrait is unknown or 
unidentified. 


vU Tuto, 50. TH. 

197 See ibid., 49-50, n. 7. 

198 Ibid., 49. 

199 For the correspondence concerning these commissions, see ibid., 
293-95. 

209 Ibid:, 49. n. 3. 

201 Ibid., 287-88. 

202 Bertolotti, 1885, 64-65. 

203 Luzio, 48, who suggests that the commission may have been for Guido 
Reni. 


preceding century,?9* and in requesting this subject Ferd- 
inando clearly wished for a pictorial declaration of the ideal of 
government to which, as Duke, he was pledged, and 
consequently an exaltation of the political and moral virtues of 
Gonzaga rule. Similarly Guido Reni’ paintings of Hercules 
must; allegorically proclaim the god-like strength of Ferdinan- 
do’ leadership, the heroic virtue and wisdom that insure his 
victory in every contest and combat. In a more Árcadian vein 
Albanis "Venus and Diana" paintings celebrate beauty and 
chastity, especially the blessings of marital chastity. The 
concept of the delights of love presided over by Diana, deity of 
happiness in wedlock and goddess of childbirth, poetically and 
morally affirms the conjugal ideals and aspirations shared by 
Ferdinando and Caterina. It almost certainly also expresses 
their unfulfilled hope for a son to perpetuate the Gonzaga line. 
These pictorial programs in the Favorita were clearly meant to 
glorifv the invincible strength of Ferdinando’ statesmanship 
and publicly to affirm his dynastic goals. In their moral and 
ethicel content, the classical subjects through which these 
ideals are given pictorial statement, further imply that his 
strength is firmly rooted in Christian virtue. Fra Semplice’ 
Parable of the Guest Without a Wedding Garment propounds, in 
turn, a Christian lesson, publicly dramatizing the adherence of 
the rich Gonzaga court to the teachings of Christ. 

Although Ferdinando decided to send Baglione’ series of 
Apollo and Nine Muses to France, it must originally have been 
housed in the Favorita where it could not but have attested to 
Ferdinando’s love of the arts; indeed, the Favorita itself may be 
said to have been a monument not only to Ferdinando’ ducal 
aspirations, but to his personal cultivation of the arts as ruler 
and patron. Apollo, god of music and poetry and leader of the 
Muses, was also identified with the sun, all-powerful divinity 
of light and purity.?°5 Ferdinando as “Sun-King” of Mantua 
was a conceit not unknown at the time. It appears on a twice 
minted coin bearing Ferdinando’ portrait on the recto, first in 
Cardinals and later in Duke’ attire; and on the verso a large 
sun with the inscription Non Mutuata Luce (Fig. 28). 
Allegorical personification, mythology, and biblical narrative 
have conjoined in the pictorial decorations of the Villa 


204 They had appeared, for example, on the facade of the Fondaco de’ 
Tedeschi, frescoed by Giorgione and Titian: see Edgar Wind, Giorgione's 
‘Tempesta’ with Comments on Giorgione's Poetic Allegories, Oxford, 1969, 
12-14. 
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Favorita to exalt the sovereign political power, intellect, and 
spiritual conduct of Gonzaga rule. 


A survey of Ferdinando’ patronage makes clear that an 
extravagant display of riches and an expedient insistence on 
the large and grandiose do not adequately summarize his 
achievement. The painters imported by him to the Gonzaga 
court, and those from whom he commissioned pictures during 
his lifetime as Duke, were among the leading painters of the 
day and specialists in the particular media and types of work 
they were called upon to provide. Represented were those who 
in Rome had been drawn to the style of Caravaggio, as well as 
those who had had closer associations with Annibale and 
Ludovico Carracci. Painters native to Venice, Milan, Verona, 
Bologna, and Rome became involved with the Mantuan 
court, and the generations from Reni and Cerano to Guercino 
and Fra Semplice were encompassed. Ferdinando's was a 
catholic taste, and this, combined with his determination to 
procure those who were the “migliori maestri che hoggidi 
vivano” makes the Villa Favorita of interest not only for the 
diversity of talent it must have displayed, but also qualitatively 
as one of the great achievements of the epoch. Although a 
complete reconstruction of the Favorita is not possible, a 
knowledge of the painters who contributed to it, and a 
reassociation in context of those paintings, or series of 
paintings, that are known to have been executed for it, allow 
for a clearer view of its original appearance, as well as a more 
appreciative assessment of Ferdinando Gonzaga brilliance as a 
patron. Historically, the Favorita may also be seen as 
representing one of the last great efforts to be expended upon a ` 
declining dynasty. Ferdinando Gonzaga’ exaggerated pursuit of 
grandeur appears today not as he must have perceived it 
himself—as the continuation, even outdoing of his predeces- 
sors’ achievements—but as a sign of an imminent shift of 
economic power. Ferdinando could not have realized, or 
realized only dimly, that the competition was on a larger scale, 
and that his creation was destined to dissolve almost as soon as 
it had been formed. 795 

Vassar College 


205 See "Apollo," in Oskar Seyffert, A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, rev. 
and ed. Henry Nettleship and J.E. Sandys, New York, 1956, 41—44. 

206 The coin with the ducal portrait is published by Alessandro Magnaguti, 
Le medaglie mantovane, Mantua, 1921, 101, No. 70. 
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The Paintings of Vincenzo Camuccini, 1771-1844” 


Ulrich Hiesinger 


Dedicated in grateful memory to Anthony M. Clark 


Contemporaries of the painter Vincenzo Camuccini con- 
sidered him one of the few living artists worthy of comparison 
with the great figures of Italy’ artistic past. Virtually forgotten 
by the end of the nineteenth century, he along with other 
Italian artists of his generation has recently begun to generate 
new interest among scholars. Although the development of 
Italian Neoclassical painting and its contribution to the 
European Neoclassical movement have yet to be properly 
assessed, it is already clear that Camuccini, among a few artists 
of international reputation, is perhaps the major personality 
upon which future study must concentrate. ! 

Camuccinis talents as a painter and his official positions in 
the papal government made him, after Canova, the most 
sought after and influential artist in Rome during the early 
decades of the nineteenth century. If it was true that in Rome, 
capital of sculpture, Camuccini was obliged to pass much of his 
career under the towering shadow of Canova, his own 
preeminence among the Roman painters was undisputed. 

Camuccini’ star rose at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century just as many of Rome most important painters were 
passing from the scene. Along with the invasion of Italy in 
1796, which caused the exodus of many foreign artists from the 
city, a series of natural vacancies was created through death, 
old age, and the call of younger artists to other places. Mengs, 
who died in 1779, and Batoni in 1787, were already long absent; 
Gavin Hamilton had ceased painting years before his death in 
1798; and, with the passing in 1795 of Antonio Cavalucci and 
in 1799 of Giuseppe Cades, the best of a newer generation were 
also gone. Although some older figures carried on for a few 
more years— Domenico Corvi (11803), Angelica Kauffmann 
(71897), Anton Maron (#1808)—in the new century their 


* Sincerest thanks are owed to Baron Vincenzo Camuccini for his generosity 
in making available the works and documents in his possession; to the late 
Anthony M. Clark for several references used here, and for his unfailing 
encouragement and good advice; to Soprintendente Italo Faldi, and to the 
personnel of the Galleria d'Arte Moderna, Rome, particularly to Dr. Bruno 
Mantura, Dr. Dario Durbè, and Dr. Stefano Susino, for kindnesses at nearly 
every stage in the preparation of this study. Grateful acknowledgement is 
made to the members of the catalogue service of the Galleria, whose 
photographic campaign provided illustration Nos. 8, 12, 13, and 19. Of the 
many persons who helped in securing information and photographs I wish 
especially to thank Dr. Raffaello Causa, Soprintendenza alle Galleria e alle 
Opere d'Arte della Campania; the Duchess de Blacas; and Dr. Franco 
Sborgi, Accademia Ligustica di Belle Arti, Genoa. Thanks are also due to 
Suzanne F. Wells for help in preparing the manuscript, and to Will Brown 
for photographic services. 


N.B. A selected bibliography follows the footnotes. 


' Bibliography for Camuccini apart from F Pfister "Disegni di Vincenzo 
Camuccini," Bollettino d'arte, viti, 1928, 21-30, is almost exclusively 
biographical. The most comprehensive, but still very general, of these 
accounts is Carlo Falconieri' Vita di Vincenzo Camuccini, Rome, 1875. Little 
new irformation is added in the shorter essays: P. E. Visconti, Notizie intorno 


capacities to lead were obviously much diminished. The most 
talented contemporaries of Camuccini were non-Romans, 
destined soon to leave for positions elsewhere. Pietro 
Benvenuti departed for Florence in 1804; Luigi Sabatelli for 
Milan in 1808; and Giuseppe Bossi, an important figure, 
though never a productive painter, for Milan in 1801. 

Camuccini was thus left with few serious rivals among the 
Italians in Rome. The Piacentine Gaspare Landi, a pupil of 
Batoni and Corvi and older by fifteen years, came nearest to 
being Camuccini' equal in stature although he was his 
opposite artistically. Landi, however, was away from Rome for 
several long periods and so counted less as a constant presence 
there. The two artists did share a number of commissions—for 
S. Giovanni in Piacenza, the Baglioni Palace in Perugia, S. 
Francesco in Naples, the Torlonia and Quirinal Palaces in 
Rome—from patrons wanting representation from the best 
Roman artists. Landi’ touching provincialism and, above all, 
his exquisite sense of coloring perhaps gave his works a more 
spontaneous and tangible appeal than could be found in 
Camuccinis formal, academic style, but the sheer weight of 
professional competence belonged with Camuccini in an era 
that prized drawing above all else. 

Official honors and illustrious patronage offer some 
reflection of the immense prestige he enjoyed. Elected to the 
Academy of St. Luke in 1802, Camuccini became its head in 
December 1805, through suspension by its membership of the 
minimum age requirement.? He was renewed as the Academy’ 
principal until 1810, and served afterward as professor of 
painting. Upon Canova’s death he once more assumed the 
presidency, until 1827. 

In 1803 a long association with the Papacy was begun with 


la vita e le opere del barone Vincenzo Camuccini pittore, Rome, 1845 (the same 
text appearing in Album; Poliorama pittoresco, 1x, 1844/45, 131ff; cited here); 
and A. Viti, Vite di romani illustri, 111, Rome, 1890; G. Stopiti, in Galleria 
biografica d'Italia, Rome, n.d.; A. R. Willard, History of Modern Italian Art, 
2nd ed., London, 1900, 247ff.; B. L. Manciola, “Il pittore Vincenzo 
Camuccini," Latina Gens, xi, 1935, 148ff.; F. Ceccopieri Maruffi, 
"Vincenzo Camuccini, pittore romano," Strenna dei romanisti, XXX, 1969, 
80ff. The engravings of Camuccini’s classical paintings were collectively 
published by Melchior Missirini, in Alcuni fatti della storia romana dipinti dal 
Barone Vincenzo Camuccini, Rome, 1835. A number of general reference 
works contain useful articles, including: G. K. Nagler, Neues Allgemeines 
Künstler-Lexikon, (1835-1852), 11, Linz, 1904, 388ff.; U. Thieme and E 
Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden Künstler, v, Leipzig, 1911, 482ff. 
(entry by E. Noack); Enciclopedia italiana, vini, 1930, 620ff. (entry by F. 
Pfister); and most recently Dizionario biografico degli italiani, xvii, Rome, 
1974, 627ff. (entry by A. Bovero). 


* Although not assuming office until the following year, he was elected 
"Principe" on December 15, 1805; his term was extended for one year in 
November 1808 — Accademia di S. Luca, Archivio Storico, IVI, fol. 52r; 
LVI, fol. 80r. See also M. Missirini, Memorie per servire alla storia della 
Romana Accademia di S. Luca fino alla morte di Canova, Rome, 1823, 345ff. 
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Camuccini’s appointment by Pius VII as Director of the 
Vatican Mosaic Studios; in 1809 he was named Superinten- 
dent of the Vatican Picture Galleries;* and from 1814 until a 
year before his death he served in his most important capacity 
as Inspector of Public Paintings for Rome and the Papal 
States. 

Europe’ Catholic heads of state followed the lead of the 


Papacy in patrónizing Camuccini. Among his clients were 
many members of the Spanish and Parmesan Bourbon 
families—Ferdinand I, and Francesco I of Naples, Charles IV 
of Spain, the Duke Carlo Luigi, and the Duchess of Lucca, 
Maria Luisa, as well as Francis I of Austria, Grand Duke 
Alexander of Russia, and Carlo Alberto, King of Sardinia. 
Camuccini also worked for Napoleon, King Murat, and for 
many princely Roman families, church dignitaries, and 
members of the foreign nobility in Rome. 

Virtually all of the major European academies honored him 
with membership.9 In 1820 Camuccini was named honorary 
court painter at Naples, and in 1827 was appointed director of 
the Neapolitan Academy in Rome. He received decorations 
from Murat, Francesco I of Naples, Frederick Wilhelm III of 
Prussia, Francis I of Austria, Louis Philippe, by the three 
popes under whom he served, and he was eventually created 


baron by Pius VIII in 1830.7 


3 The date confirmed in an inventory (Cantalupo) headed “Denari ricevuti 
dalla mie cariche" in which Camuccini records that from 1803 to 1816 he 
received 120 scudi per year, and from 1816 to 1830 took books and prints in 
compensation for the post. 


* By letter of July 9, 1809 (Cantalupo) from the Maggiordomo of the 
Apostolic Palaces, Cardinal Naro. 


5 The letter of nomination of August 12, 1814 (Cantalupo) from Cardinal 
Pacca is worth quoting for its characterization of the situation in Rome at 
the end of the Napoleonic era: 


La Santità di Nostro Signore sebbene immersa nelle pià gravi cure, non 
ha lasciato di volger lo sguardo all'interessante oggetto delle Belle Arti 
Dai rapporti, che le son giunti non ha potuto non sentire con amarezza, 
che la maggior parte delle publiche Pitture, che formano uno dei più belli 
ornamenti di questa Capitale de' Suoi Stati, e che servon di scuola per il 
progresso delle Arti, trovasi ridotta ad uno stato di deperizione, cui non 
han poco contribuito le infelici circostanze dei tempi decorsi. 

Affine pertanto di conservare. oggetti di tanta importanza, è venuta la 
Santità Sua nella determinazione di stabilire un Ispettore, cui sia affidato 
il geloso incarico di visitar spesso i Locali, ove conservansi monumenti 
cosi preziosi, d'invigilare perchè sian questi ben custoditi, e di accorrere al 
pronto restauro di quelli, che per incuria avessero nelle passate vicende 
sofferto del danno. 

Non ha punto esitato Sua Santità sulla scelta del Soggetto, e ben 
conoscendo i meriti che si distinguono nell'arte della Pittura il Sig. Cav. 
Camuccini, non che le ottime qualità, che lo rendono meritevole debuoi 
Sovrani riguardi, si è benignamente degnata di affidare ad esso l’indicato 
incarico, nominandolo Ispettore alla conservazione delle publiche 
pitture . . 


The function of this office was to survey the condition and supervise the 
conservation of paintings and frescoes that for the most part were located in 
churches. It was part of an extensive campaign of restoration carried out 
under Pius VII, and one practical effect was to afford close proximity to the 
works of 16th-century masters that so directly inspired Camuccini's 
paintings. 

For examples of the countless monuments involved in restoration, see: 
Anna Maria Corbo, "Il restauro delle pitture a Roma dal 1814 al 1823," 
Commentari, XX, 1969, 237ff.; other references: Kunstblatt, 1820, No. 104, 
416; 1824, No. 87, 346; 1839, No. 82, 328; Memorie enciclopediche . . . per il 
1816, Rome, 1817, 61ff.; Giornale arcadico, 1, 1819, 301. 


Although Camuccini’s reputation was made as a history 
painter, his works actually fall into three categories of nearly 
equal importance: historical paintings, which deal with 
subjects from Greek and Roman history; religious works, 
mainly destined as altarpieces; and portraits. Substantially all 
of his major commissions were recorded by Camuccini in a 
series of inventory lists now preserved among the family papers 
at Cantalupo in Sabina. These lists, heretofore unpublished, 
appear as appendixes to the present study. Their use, together 
with available original works, makes it possible for the first 
time to reconstruct a fairly comprehensive chronological 
survey of the artist’ career.? l 

Problematically, many of the original commissioned works 
cited in the inventories are lost. Even in Camuccinib lifetime 
such works were widely dispersed owing to the international 
make-up of his clientele. Although preliminary identification 
of nearly every inventoried work can be made on the basis of 
contemporary engravings, or through the contents of the 
artists studio (a vast collection of drawings, replicas, and 
preliminary oil sketches which descended in his family at 
Rome and Cantalupo), it is hoped that this study may prompt 
the recovery of at least some of the many, still-untraced 
original works that a more detailed analysis of Camuccinis 
achievements must take into account. 


6 These included: Accademia Italiana (1798), Florence (1804), Siena 
(1805), Bologna (1805), Perugia (1812), Naples (1813), Parma (1827), 
Messina (1829), Ravenna (1833), Genoa (1836), Vienna (1812), Munich 
(1814), Berlin (1819), Paris (1820), Copenhagen (1823), St. Petersburg 
(1824), Antwerp (1826), Saint Quentin (1834), Lisbon (1841). He was also 
a member in Rome of the Arcadi (1807), the Accademia Romana di 
Archeologia (1811), and the Accademia Tiberina (1814); in Livorno (1808) 
and S. Sepolcro (1830) of the Accademia di Scienze, Lettere ed Arce; in 
Paris of the Institut. 


7 Not, as sometimes related, in 1820 by Pius VII. Under this Pope he became 
"Cavaliere" when he received the Order established September 23, 1806, to 
honor the heads of the Academy of St. Luke. 


8 Numbers in parenthesis following the title of each painting in the text 
refer to its listing in the appendixes: e.g., The Death of Julius Caesar (B,7) 
indicates Appendix B, entry number. 7. 

All correspondence and inventories cited, unless otherwise specified, are 
found among the artists personal papers at Cantalupo in Sabina. Although 
many of the dates given here are derived from this source, others are based 
on published notices and may require slight adjustments where delay in 
publication went undetected. 

The chronology o€ one of the most important contemporary journals, and 
a principal source for dating Camuccini's early works, the Memorie 

i iche romane sulle belle arti, antichita . . ., published in Rome by G. 
A. Guattanni, requires a word of explanation. Volume 1 of this series is dated 
1806, and although it would be logical to assume that Volumes i-v, which 
bear no dates, take the series from 1807 through 1811, this is not the case. 
Originally published in short, unbound installments, Volume 1 began early 
in 1805 and terminated early in 1806. Many notices confirm that this annual 
overlapping occurred throughout the series, with probably only the last 
installment—twenty pages or so of the bound volume—falling in the new 
year. The chronology of the journal is, thus, as follows: Vol. 1—1805(6); 
Vol. 11—1806(7); Vol. i1—1807(8); Vol. 1y—1808(9); Vol. v-—1809(10). In 
1810 publication was suspended, the date being confirmed in a 
contemporary source (see E Sickler and C. Reinhart, Almanach aus Rom für 
Künstler und Freunde der bildenden Kunst, 1, Rome, 1810, 299). When 
publication resumed, Volumes VI and VII purported to cover the vears 1816 
and 1817. As internal evidence again suggests, however, and as noted on p. 
140 of Volume vu, monthly installments were issued only sporadically, and 
with many delays. The result was that material covered in these two volumes 
extended through 1818 and 1819 as well. 


Camuccini first achieved fame with two great historical 
compositions produced over a long period, bridging the end of 
the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries. 
The paintings, which measure approximately thirteen by 
twenty-three feet, and represent the Death of Julius Caesar and 
the Death of Virginia (B, 7; Figs. 3and 4), were commissioned 
in 1793 by Frederick Hervey, Earl of Bristol and Bishop of 
Derry, who had previously ordered several copies of Old Master 
paintings from Camuccini. Although financial terms were 
modest, the scope of the project was perfectly suited to 
Camuccinis ambitious temperament, promising the first 
opportunity to prove himself fully as an artist. Three years were 
spent preparing the cartoon for the Caesar; antique models 
were searched out and copied for the principal characters, the 
design was gradually perfected and, with the help of the 
archaeologist E.Q. Visconti, details of costume and architec- 
ture were diligently researched.? When exhibited in Rome in 
1796, the cartoon received wide and favorable attention. 
Goethe was among those who noted its success,!? and in 


? According to Falconieri, 40ff., Visconti advised on the details of costumes 
and the Curia of Pompey where the scene takes place. The likenesses of 
Caesar, Brutus, Cassius, and Antony were said to be modeled on classical 
busts and medals in Roman collections (see also Missirini, Alcuni fatti, 
48ff.); the statue in the painting reproduced the famous antiquity in the 
Spada Gallery, then believed to have been the image of Pompey that stood 
at the scene of the murder. 


1° J. W. von Goethe, Winckelmann und sein Jahrhundert, (Tübingen, 1805), 
Leipzig, 1969, 180ff. "In diesem Stück verhiess und leistete auch schon mehr 
(als Landi) ein noch junger rómischer Maler namens Vincenzo Camuccini, 
der sich 1796 mit seiner ersten grossen Unternehmung, einem Karton, auf 
welchem er die Ermordung des Julius Cäsar dargestellt, rümlich bekannt 
machre. Die lebensgrossen Figuren dieses Werkes sind alle mit vieler Kraft 
richtig gezeichnet. Es fehlt weder den Gewándern an Geschmack noch den 
Figuren an Bewegung, noch den Kópfen an Abwechslung und Ausdruck 
.. +” See also note 13 for the remarks of Schlegel. 


!! Correspondence des directeurs de L’ Académie de France à Rome, XVI, Paris, 
1907, 472ff., No. 9583. The report of September, 1796, first describes 
Camuccini’s recently completed copy of Caravaggio's Deposition in the 
Chiesa Nuova, stating: 


. . + Le jeune Camoncini [sic] a achevé son ouvrage en peu de semaines, 
avec un talent et un telle perfection dans le coloris que tout le monde en a 
été surpris. . . De tele manière que ce soit, cette copie annonce de grands 
talens, dans l'art du coloris, dan un jeun homme d'alieurs trés connu par 
son étude assidu, et par l'excelence qu'il a acquise dans le dessein, dont le 
grand carton de presque trente palmes, representant la Mort de César dans 
le Sénat, par des figures au-dessus de la grandeur naturelle qui lui a été 
commandé par Mylord Bristolle, en est un preuve. On voit dans ce 
tableaux des figures et des groups excelens; il paroît seulement qu'il régne 
dans l'action un peu de froideur; mais le coloris et le clair obscur pourra 
peut-étre faire disparoître ce défaut. Il commence à y mettre les couleurs, 
et quand ce grand tableau sera achevé, nous ne manquerons pas de vous 
en rendre compte. 


'? Falconieri, 62, quotes a letter of December 1799, from Lord Bristol in 
Venice, in which his announced visit to view "il vostro bel quadro, di cui 
sento tanto parlare" suggests that the work was already completed by that 
time. Not inconsistent with this date, allowing for a difference between the 
time of writing and publication, is the mention by C. A. Bóttiger that the 
Caesar “. . . ist bereits seit einem Jahre fertig, und verdient, als das erste 
grosse Werk dieses jungen Kunstlers, viel Lob" (Sitten und Kulturgemülde von 
Rom, Gotha, 1802, 253). 
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September, the diplomat Frangois Cacault, acting as director 
of the French Academy, devoted much of his report to the 
recent achievements of Camuccini and to the exhibition of the 
Caesar. !! Thus, at the age of twenty-five, Camuccini became 
identified as one of the citys most promising young talents. 

Work on the full-scale painted version was begun in the 
same year, and was well advanced by February 1798, when 
Camuccini left Rome for Florence, where he lived for several 
months to avoid the violence that attended creation of the 
short-lived Roman Republic. This first painted version was 
apparently completed by 1799.!? [n contrast, however, to the 
enthusiastic reception that the cartoon had received, the 
painting was criticized for its subdued and uniform coloring. 
Camuccini came to agree with his critics and, in a remarkable 
gesture, withdrew the painting and destroyed it. 

The subsequent, surviving version of the Caesar, identical 
to the first except in coloring, was apparently not begun until 
1804. By 1805 a small study was recorded in progress, !3 and by 
1806 the full-scale painted version was described as needing 


13 August Wilhelm von Schlegel wrote in "Schreiben an Goethe über 
einigen Arbeiten in Rom lebender Kunstler,” Intelligenzblatt, CXx-x1, 


summer 1805 (Sámmtliche Werke, Leipzig, 1846, 1x, 244ff.): 


Unter den italiánischen Künstlern hat sich Camoccini (sic), ein 
liebenswürdiger, noch sehr junger Mann, also Historienmaler 
ausgebreiteten Ruf erworben, und bekleidet die Stelle eines Malers der 
Peterskirche. Was Korrektheit im besseren Sinne zu heissen verdient, 
muss man ihm in ausgezeichnet hohem Grade zugestehen. Seine 
Zeichnung ist bestimmt und richtig, der Charakter der Figuren edel, das 
Kolorit kräftig und heiter ohne Härte, die Draperien sind wohl 
verstanden, und die Farben der Gewànder gut gewählt, das Kostum ist 
gelehrt beobachtet, auch die Gruppierung meistens glücklich; endlich, 
was die Komposition im Ganzen betrifft, so ist sie schicklich und mit 
gründlich überlegten Motiven entworfen. Unter allen diesen Vorzügen 
spürt man freilich eine etwas sparsame Ader der Erfindung; ein Mangel, 
welchem der Künstler durch unablassige Studien jeder Art abzuhelfen 
bemüht ist. Vollendet habe ich von ihm ein grosses Gemälde, den Tod der 
Virginia, gesehen. Die Ermordung des Cäsar, ein Gegenstand, den er 
schon einmal im Grossen ausgeführt, wurde jetzt von ihm mit kleinem 
Figuren gemalt. Dann für die Peterskirche Christus mit dem unglaubigen 
Thomas. In der Ermordung Casars will ich nur als Beispiel von feiner und 
richtiger Charakteristik die Art bemerken, wie Cassius und Brutus 
kontrastiert sind; wie jenen Muth und persónlicher Hass beseelt, dieser 
aber, abgewandt, gleichsam Scham iiber die nothwendige Handlung 
empfindet. Eben so schén ist es, dass die sterbende Virginia noch aus 
kindlicher Gewohnheit das Gewand ihres Vaters fasst. Die Architektur, 
welche hier das Forum verziert, ist freilich ein starker Verstoss gegen das 
Kostum, was ich nicht als Tadel anfiihre, sondern bloss, um bemerklich zu 
machen, das selbst diese gelehrten Beobachter des Kostums und der 
historischen Wahrheit, die sich nicht erlauben würden, Cásarn anders als 
nach seinen Büsten abzubilden, durch die Erfordernisse ihrer Kunst zu 
Abweichungen genóthigt werden. Diese zu prüchtige Architektur schien 
mir aber auch gegen die Perspektive zu fehlen, indem die Gebäude, gegen 
sehr entfernte und abgeschwüchte Gruppen des Volks vor ihnen, zu nahe 
herantreten. 

Aus dem Gesagten wird die Verwandschaft der Werke Camoccinis [sic] 
mit der neuesten franzósischen Schule (auch in der Wahl der 
Gegenstände . . . ) schon einleuchten. Er hat nur mehr natürliche 
Harmonie und eine gewisse südliche Milde vor ihr voraus. 
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only the final touches (“ritochi”) to be completed. !4 However 
minimal these last adjustments may have been, it was not until 
many years later that they were actually accomplished. 

Upon completion of the first Caesar, Camuccini had 
immediately turned to its companion piece representing the 
Death of Virginia. A cartoon was probably prepared by 1800, 
and certainly by 1801;!5 in April 1802, a bozzetto for the 
Virginia served as his presentation piece for the Academy of St. 
Luke. 19 

Lord Bristol died in 1803, before the Virginia was completed, 
or the corrected version of the Caesar begun. By then, 
however, the two compositions were already accepted proof of 
Camuccini& high achievement and promise as an artist. In 
1802 Cacault, who commissioned a painting from Camuccini, 
could refer to him as the “first painter" in the city, and this 
judgment was almost universal thereafter. When the com- 
pleted, full-scale version of the Virginia was publicly exhibited 
at the artist studio in September 1804, the enthusiastic praise 
that it received gave expected and final confirmation to 
Camuccinis leadership among Roman painters. !” 

In the absence of his patron Lord Bristol, Camuccini was 
clearly reluctant to part with his two best works on the original 


14 Memorie enciclopediche, 11, 1806(07), 59. | 

15 Böttiger, 253ff.: "Das Gegenstuck zum Tode Cüsars, der Tod der Virginia, 
von gleicher Grösse, an welchem der Künstler bereits über ein Jahr arbeitet, 
ist erst bis zum Carton gediehen.” 


16 Accademia di S. Luca, Archivio Storico, 1V, 117. See also Bóttiger, 253ff. 


17 For Cacaults reference to Camuccini as “le premier peintre de Rome" see 
Correspondence, xvii, 363, No. 9918. Thomas Lawrence, who executed a 
portrait drawing of Camuccini during his stay in Rome in 1819 (engraving 
by Pietro Bettelini—C. A. Petrucci, Catalogo generale delle stampe tratte dai 
rami incisi posseduti dalla Calcografia Nazionale, Rome, 1953, No. 288), 
referred to him together with David as “the two first painters of Paris and 
Rome,” and again, alone, as "the best Roman artist" (see D. E. Williams, 
The Life and Correspondence of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Kt., 0, London, 1831, 
194, 237). Stendhal, who generally disliked Camuccini's work, still 
conceded of him that "l'on regarde à Rome comme le plus grand peintre 
vivant"—Nov. 24, 1827 (Stendhal, Voyages en Italie, ed. V. del Litto, Paris, 
1973, X4). 

Of the Virginia, Pierre-Narcisse Guérin wrote: ". . . Camuccini expose en 
ce moment un tableau de la mort de Virginie, fig. grandes comme nature. Ce 
tableau lui fera beaucoup d'honneur dans ce pays-ci. Il est fort bien 
composé. L'execution en est facile et agréable, mais un peu molle. La 
couleur est bonne. Beaucoup de choses très-bien faites, m&mes des tétes, 
quoiqu'en général elles ne soient point assez romaines. C'est, sans contredit, 
un bon ouvrage, qui lui assure la première place parmi les artistes de Rome. 
A juger rigoureusement, le deffaut de ce tableau est d'avoir trop l'air d'un 
tableau." (Letter of August 1804, to Frangois Gerard, Archives de l'art 
francais, 11, Paris, 1852—53, 182ff.) For other notice of the Virginia, see note 
33; and Lady Victoria Manners and G. C. Williamson, Angelica Kauffmann, 
R. A., (New York, 1924), New York, 19776, 108ff. 


18 A record of the long sequence of negotiations is preserved in documents 
at Cantalupo: On October 15, 1804, shortly after the Virginia was exhibited, 
Camuccini signed a contract confirming an agreement of September 23 with 
the administrator for the Bristol estate, Orazio Celestini, in which the artist 
retained possession of the Virginia. In consideration for the 120 Roman 
piastres that had been paid in advance he agreed to substitute a painting of 
Venus and Amor, "figura intera al naturale di sua opera ed invenzione.” 
(Since no further mention of this sum is made in subsequent documents, it 
may perhaps be assumed that the painting was delivered, although it does 
not appear on Camuccini* inventory lists. A study for a Venus and Cupid in 
the Accademia, Venice [oil on paper, No. 1503] may be for this work.) 
Camuccini was to proceed with the original commission for the Caesar 
("debba il Sig. Camuccini formare il nuovo quadro del Giulio Cesare con 
nuova tela. . . ") with the provision that 400 scudi be added to the original 
price of 1200. The 800 scudi received as advance payment would be applied 


terms, and many years were to pass, after negotiations with the 
heirs of Bristol, before the paintings reached their final 
destination. Joachim Murat purchased The Death of Virginia 
directly from Camuccini, and was negotiating for the Caesar 
when he fell from power in 1815. Its purchase was then 
assumed by Ferdinand 1, and the Caesar, finally completed, 
joined its companion in Naples in 1818.18 

The Caesar and Virginia were coriceived as veritable tableaux 
vivants, intended by their scale and historical detail to inspire 
the viewer to a sense of participation in their tragic events. 
Photographic reproductions scarcely allow one to appreciate 
the almost physical impact that they achieve in the original. 
This remove serves at the same time to emphasize the degree of 
calculation that lay behind them. The Caesar, especially, is 
overburdened by concern for archaeological correctness, and 
still remains somewhat immature in concept. Its figures, based 
on antique sculptured prototypes, are assembled with some 
visible strain, and the effect of setting their dense mass against 
a large and relatively empty interior fails to produce the effect 
of dramatic concentration that was presumably intended. In 
this respect the Virginia is clearly the artistic successor, 
maintaining pictorial interest throughout by providing greater 


to the total. Both the Venus and Amor and the Caesar were to be completed 
within eighteen months from October 1, 1804. All other commissions from 
Bristol, which were not specified, were cancelled, and the 20 Roman 
piastres received for them in advance were retained by Camuccini. 

The eighteen-month period lapsed, and on April 28, 1806, Camuccini 
signed a new agreement with Robert Fagan, who was acting as agent for the 
Reverend Henry Bruce, a nephew of Lord Bristol and heir to his effects in 
Italy. This agreement stipulated that should Camuccini complete the 
painting of Caesar within one month, and should full payment not be made 
at that time, the painting would revert freely and forever to the possession of 
Camuccini. 

In a final agreement between Camuccini and Fagan of April 15, 1816, it 
was acknowledged that since Camuccini had in fact finished the Caesar 
(however untrue technically), and since Fagan, being forced to leave Rome 
by the French, had been unable to make the remaining payment, 
Camuccini* ownership of the original, large-scale versions of tne Caesar and 
the Virginia was established. In compensation for the 800 scudi received in 
advance, plus an additional 800 scudi, Camuccini was to provide Henry 
Bruce with copies of both paintings, each in the dimension of 8 x 4 palmi. 
According to Camuccini’s records (Appendix B,44) only the small copy of 
the Caesar was eventually delivered. 

‘Camuccini son recalled that the Death of Virginia was sold to Joachim 
Murat, who had seen the painting in the artists studio when he was in Rome 
in 1812 (Falconieri, 66ff.). This is confirmed in a letter negotiating the sale 
of the Death of Caesar. On February 17, 1814, Murat Minister of the Interior 
Zurlo wrote to request that the Caesar, which had been begun ("da lei 
incomminciato"), be completed for the kings account. The price, as for the 
Virginia, was fixed at 6,000 ducats. 

On February 1, 1815, Zurlo wrote again to say that 2,000 ducats were 
available as advance payment, having evidently been informed by 
Camuccini that the Caesar would be completed by the coming spring. 
Camuccini delegated the banker Giovanni Torlonia to act as agent in 
collecting the money in Naples. 

The overthrow of Murat later that year left Camuccini once more without 
a buyer for the Caesar, but only temporarily. In October, 1815, after his 
return to Naples, Ferdinand IV informed Camuccini through his minister, 
the Marchese di Fuscaldo, that the commission to complete the Caesar 
would be honored by him according to the terms established earlier—that 
is, at the price of 6,000 ducats, less the sum already paid (1.000 ducats is 
mentioned rather than the 2,000 noted above). 

Finally, on April 15, 1818, the Marchese di Fuscaldo prepared a letter of 
transit for customs officials stating that the completed Death of Caesar was 
being delivered ta Naples by Camuccini and would enter the kingdom 
within the week. 


balance and continuity among the figure groups. Camuccini 
also succeeded in adjusting the action of this scene more 
comfortably away from the picture plane, and he greatly 
enriched the background both architecturally and spatially. 

The shallow, elongated spaces, relatively small figure scale, 
and histrionic gestures found in both paintings make obvious 
their analogy to stage spectacles. Camuccini' narrative 
program was in fact derived from theatrical sources— 
specifically the tragedies Brutus II (1789) and Virginia (1783) by 
Vittorio Alferi!?—Aand it is not unlikely that the influence of 
the plays carried over to the visual scheme as well. 

Together the Caesar and Virginia set a pattern for the 
meticulously executed, expansive historical compositions that 
were to become Camuccini’s stock-in-trade. They also 
represented a nearly literal fusion of experiences encountered 
during the years of youthful training that preceded them. 

Camuccini seems to have served no formal apprenticeship, 
but he did spend a brief period studying under Domenico 
Corvi, one of the most prominent, if little studied Roman 
painters of the second half of the eighteenth century. Their 
association, the exact date of which is unknown, must have 
occurred towards the mid-17805, and to this period can be 
assigned Camuccini’ painting of The Sacrifice of Noah (Fig. 1), 
reputed to have been his earliest original composition, 
executed when he was fourteen years old.?° It is a work of 
surprising competence. With its direct frieze arrangement, 
simple figure groupings and drapery style, its limpid grace, and 
soft harmonies of light and color, it clearly marks Camuccini’ 
point of departure within the current of classicizing reform 
that after mid-century in Rome began to manifest itself in the 
work of painters such as Corvi, following the examples of 
Mengs, Batoni, and Hamilton. 

After leaving Corvi's studio, Camuccini resumed an 
independent program of training under the supervision of his 
older brother Pietro. It was at this time that he began to find 


!? [n choosing to show Caesar fallen, but as yet unwounded, Camuccini 
followed Alfieri account rather than the major classical sources. The action 
is taken at the psychological climax when Caesar, recognizing Brutus among 
the conspirators, cries out his betrayal. Brutus is poised, averting his face 
while the blows still impend. The significance of the moment, beyond its 
obvious utility for suspenseful drama, can be fully appreciated only in the 
context of Alfieris drama which introduces the device of having Brutus 
discover on the eve of the murder that he is actually the true blood son of 
Caesar. Caesar's words, Kai 8v texwow, thus take on a new and terrible 
significance. Although he later accepts full moral responsibility for his 
fathers death, Brutuss knowledge prevents him from ever actually striking 
Caesar with his sword. 

The pendant to the Caesar offers the perfect conceptual counterpart, in 
which the ultimate sacrifice is made by shedding one’s own blood in the 
name of liberty. In the story of Virginia, it is the father who must slay his 
young daughter in order to save her from the tyrant Appius Claudius, 
claiming by her death to free her in the only way he could. 


?? The painting is at Cantalupo; see Falconieri, 289; Thieme-Becker, 482; 
Dizionario biografico, XVII, 627. 

Occasional references in handbooks to a brief period of instruction under 
Pompeo Batoni and the engraver Bombelli are unconfirmed; Falconieri, 
Camuccini’ official biographer, made no mention of either. 

In a sequel that may suggest the friction attending Camuccini* abrupt 
separation from Corvi, one learns that Corvi voted the only blackball 
during Camuccinis election to the Academy of St. Luke. The minutes of 
the meeting were later emended to explain that Corvi's blackball had been 
cast “by mistake"—A ccademia di S. Luca, Archivio Storico, Lv, 117. 
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permanent direction through a scrupulous study of antique 
sculpture and Old Master paintings. By his own account, 
Camuccini spent three years, from 1787 to 1789, studying the 
Vatican frescoes of Michelangelo and Raphael. This he 
supplemented by practice in drawing from life, and between 
1786 and 1788 by visiting the hospital of S. Spirito to stud 
anatomy from cadavers. ?! 

The skills that Camuccini developed during this period were 
put to immediate use through his brothers connections in the 
commercial art market. Pietro, a sometime painter turned 
picture dealer and restorer, was noted keeping company in 1787 
with Thomas Jenkins, Angelica Kauffmann, Antonio Zucchi, 
and Giovanni Volpato,?? and he became hugely successful 
catering to the collectors and Grand Tourists who perennially 
converged on Rome. Through Pietro, Camuccini supplied 
copies of old masterpieces to a clientele that consisted 
principally of visiting Englishmen. 

The earliest of these copies recorded by Camuccini 
(Appendix A) was a drawing made in 1784 after Annibale 
Carracci’ Temptation of Saint Anthony in the Borghese 
Collection, sold in the same year to the English painter and 
art dealer Alexander Day. From 1784 to 1789 Camuccini 
painted copies for Days clients and others; he also worked 
evenings as a miniaturist until 1792, painting chiaroscuro 
portraits of "Uomini Illustri" which were sold through Day to 
English tourists. Among the copies belonging to this period 
were a Madonna after Giulio Romano bought by a "Signore 
Capitan Grevis”; Guercinos Lot; the Giocatori of Caravaggio; 
Raphaels Entombment in the Borghese Gallery, made in 1789 
for Lord Bristol, and for the same, Annibale Carracci’s 
Assumption in S. Maria del Popolo. The last copy recorded by 
Camuccini was of Caravaggio’ Deposition, executed for the 
Chiesa Nuova in 1796 when the painting was threatened with 
removal to France. ?? 

During the 17908 Camuccini’s independent commissions 


?! Among the drawings at Cantalupo are two albums of anatomical studies 
bearing the notation "Disegni Ortologici e Anatomici eseguiti nella mia 
prima età, cioè negli anni 15: 16: 17- e nel solo inverno." Probably those sold 
to the English painter Guy Head were from a similar group (see Appendix 
E,15). 


?? J. W. von Goethe, Italienische Reise, 11, Oct. 1787. 


23 [n another list of Camuccini’s, compiled in 1830 and headed “Denari 
ricevuti dalla mie cariche," the following entry is included: "Molte Copie 
fatte nella prima età a mio Fratello e venduto / la Madonna di Giulio 
Romano appartenente a Mr. Grevis / il Lott di Guercino / li Giocatori di 
Caravaggio / l'Assunta di Caracci e molte Miniature in Chiaroscuro, ritratti 
di Uomini Illustri.” 

Among the copies enumerated by Falconieri (pp. 28ff., 110) which, in 
addition to the artists named above include works by Veronese, 
Parmigianino, Domenichino, Rubens, Van Dyck, and Titian, it is difficult 
to distinguish between small studies and the copies made for commission. 
Among the latter are probably the life-size copies of a Cristo morto of Van 
Dyck and the Carità of Schedoni for Monsignor Nicolai; the Rubens Hunt, 
and the Portrait of Raphael made in Munich in 1810. 

The copy of Raphael Entombment was repurchased by Camuccini in 1805 
from the sale of Lord Bristol* effects in Rome and is now at Cantalupo. In 
the same collection is the Caravaggio Christ at the Column (R. Longhi, 
Paragone, CXXI, Jan. 1960, 31, fig. 17); and in Rome, Guido Reni” 
Crucifixion of Saint Peter (S. Pietro in Montorio), and a copy after 
Domenichino’s Communion of Saint Jerome (S. Girolamo della Carità). For 
his copy of Caravaggio’ Deposition, see note 11. 
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2 Infant Paris Delivered to Hecuba by Archelaos, ca. 1800. Rome, Villa 
Borghese (photo: Anderson) 





3 Death of Julius Caesar, 1793—1806. 
Naples, Museo di Capodimonte 
(photo: Soprintencerza alle 


Gallerie) 





4 The Death of Virginia, ca. 
1799-1804. Naples, Museo di 
Capodimonte (photo: 
Soprintendenza alle Gallerie) 





and reputation steadily grew. Early in the decade he became 
acquainted with other young Italians—Pietro Benvenuti, 
Giuseppe Bossi, and Luigi Sabatelli—who were to lead the 
Neoclassical movement in Tuscany and Lombardy. Together 
they created an informal academy, using Camuccinis house as 
a studio, where they shared in studies of anatomy and models 
for life drawing, and held competitions on mutually set 
themes. 

By 1793 Camuccini had begun work on Lord Bristol Caesar, 
aided by the archaeologist E. Q. Visconti. Camuccinis own 
study of antique sculpture had earlier been advanced by the 
series of drawings of the Villa Borghese antiquities that were 
commissioned from him by Marc Antonio Borghese and later 
used to illustrate the catalogue of the collection published by 
Visconti in 1796.?^ 

The Borghese antiquity drawings were followed by another, 
more important commission from Marc Antonio Borghese: to 
replace, for unknown reasons, one of the five vault panels of 
the Stanza di Elena è Paride (Sala xix) in the Villa Borghese, 
which Gavin Hamilton had painted between 1782 and 1784. 
Camuccinis contribution, the first in a cycle illustrating the 
life of Paris, portrays the Infant Paris Delivered to Hecuba by 
Archelaos (B,2; Fig. 2). It is included in Camuccini’ list of 
works “executed after the age of 25," and may already have 
been finished by the last years of the 17905. A model for the 
composition served as Camuccini’s reception piece for the 
Academy of St. Luke, given in 1803.?5 

In the Infant Paris a natural inclination towards graceful 
manners and tender sentiments found more room for 
expression than in the heroically conceived Caesar and 
Virginia. The Infant Paris, which in its modesty stands apart 
from the two larger paintings, emphasizes, nevertheless, the 
same preoccupation with formal order that became charac- 
teristic of Camuccini’ style. Its distinctively abstract quality is 
created by a system of carefully emphasized contours, and the 
utmost reduction of compositional structure and individual 
form. Drawing was primary, and the skill he developed at it 
earned Camuccini his reputation as one of the ablest 
draftsmen of the day. Not the least reflection of this esteem was 
the number of artists, many in the 17905, who purchased his 
drawings, among them Louis Gauffier, Guy Head, Joseph 
Rebell, Giuseppe Bossi, John Flaxman, and John Gibson.?$ 

Undoubtedly, Camuccini’ success with the Caesar and 
Virginia was owed in part to his superb drawing technique. 
Their wider, more significant appeal, however, lay in the 
apparent fulfillment of thematic ideals and stylistic aspirations 
that seemed to epitomize the trend of contemporary reforming 
taste. The deliberate and painstaking formality of Camuccini’ 
designs, suggesting an aspiration to the absolute in their 
clarity and precision, originated in the widespread search 
among artists of the 17905 to rediscover a pure, uncluttered 


24 E. Q. Visconti, Sculture del palazzo della villa Borghese detta Pinciana, 
brevemente descritte, 2 vols., Rome, 1796. For the drawings see Appendixes 


A, and E,9. 


25 Accademia di S. Luca, Archivio Storico, IVI, 14ff.; although the subject 
is not specified, this item in the collection alone would correspond to the 
gift then recorded. 
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integrity in style. Opposition to Baroque traditions, which 
were still firmly rooted in Rome at the end of the eighteenth 
century, animated the informal collaboration of young artists 
such as Camuccini, Benvenuti, and Bossi. The austere 
modernism sought in Camuccini’s Caesar and Virginia grew out 
of such ambitious and reform-minded circles, paralleling the 
direction taken by more familiar figures such as Flaxman and 
Carstens, both of whom were working in Rome when the 
Caesar was in progress. With the appearance of Camuccinis 
two great compositions, many contemporary observers felt 
justified in thinking that Italian painting itself had been 
placed upon equal terms with the most advanced and stringent 
standards of the day. 

Camuccini’s specific contribution to the Neoclassical 
movement was made through a unique application of 
traditional, mainstream sources to modern objectives. Though 
not inclined to verbalize his theoretical position,” for which 
the writings of Winckelmann and Mengs were crucial, 
Camuccini clearly believed in the abstract goal of an ideal, 
perfect beauty and conceived it as a form of truth—essentially 
impersonal and external in nature—that could be penetrated 
and renewed through learned analysis of other artists’ work, 
and through formal control in its most literal sense. From 
Mengs he accepted the principles of eclecticism, and from 
Winckelmann the criterion of moral uplift realized in 
simplicity and grandeur of style. Though the basic authority of 
ancient classical art remained fundamental, with maturity 
Camuccini came to use it discreetly, most often taking from it 
individual motifs that were adapted to compositional forms 
derived elsewhere. What remained personal to Camuccini and 
distinguished him from other Neoclassical artists was his 
single-minded concentration upon the Old Masters, the basis 
of his earliest commercial practice, and upon the works of 
Raphael and his school in particular. 

In the Virginia one first encounters Camuccini' full 
commitment to Raphael as the framework for his classicizing 
ambitions. Not only are Raphaelesque types frankly para- 
phrased, but the very gain Camuccini achieved in balance and 
compositional fluency is directly owed to the Stanze frescoes. 
Camuccinis Raphaelism is just as evident in his next major 
work, an altarpiece representing the Incredulity of Saint 
Thomas (B,8; Fig. 5), begun while the Virginia was still in 
progress, probably in 1803, and completed in 1805. The 
painting, commissioned for St. Peters for translation into 
mosaic, was based on a Saint Thomas attributed to Raphael* 
school in S. Maria della Rotonda. Although the graceful 
elongation of individual figures still betrays Camuccini* 
eighteenth-century background, in all other aspects the 
painting confirms his attachment to the Raphaelesque model 
in the most unequivocal way. Camuccini immediately followed 
completion of the St. Thomas by publishing a volume of 


?6 See Appendix E,10, 15, 16, 18 and 19; for Gibson, the letter of December 
23, 1841, in E Ceccopieri Maruffi, “Epistolario neoclassico,” L'Urbe, XXXVI, 
4, 1973, 35ff. 


27 He did author a short practical treatise, “Osservazioni pratiche per lo 
istradamento della gioventu nella carriera della pittura” (Falconieri, 314), a 
copy of which is in the Vatican archives. 
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5 Cartoon for Incredulity of Saint 
Thomas, 1803-05. Rome, Vatican 
Museum (photo: Archivio Fotografico) 





6 Presentation in the Temple, 1806-09. Piacenza, S. 
Giovanni in Canale (photo: E Ili Manzotti) 


8 Study for Entry of Malatesta Baglioni into Perugia, ca. 
1806-1812. Cantalupo (photo: Soprintendenza alle Galleria Il, 
Galleria Nazionale d'Arte Moderna, Rome) 


drawings in 1806 or 1807 after Raphael Transfiguration, 
perhaps the most admired painting of the time. The volume, 


28 Studio del disegno, ricavato dalle estremità delle figure del celebre quadro della 
Trasfigurazione di Raffaele, delineato dal Signor Cavaliere Vincenzo Camuccini, 
inciso da Giovanni Folo, Rome, undated, but reviewed after publication in 
Memorie enciclopediche, 11, 1806(07), 134ff. 

The enthusiasm with which Raphael’ Stanze frescoes came to be studied 
under Camuccini’ influence was described thus by the American artist 
Rembrandt Peale (Notes on Italy, Written During a Tour in 1829 and 1830, 
Philadelphia, 1831, 130ff.): 

Artists of all nations are continually copying them—some mounted on 

scaffolding up to the ceiling—some drawing, others painting, and all 








comprising studies of the heads, hands, and feet of Raphael 
figures, was designed to instruct pupils in what one reviewer 


termed "the most difficult thing in art, the purity of 
28 


drawing.” 


seeking out, with almost idolatrous, or rather superstitious admiration, 
the beauty of every head, hand, limb, and fold of drapery . . . But these 
works are now faded, dirty, defaced and repaired, to such a degree, that a 
just conception of them cannot be formed without the assistance of 
careful drawings made from them. From the example of Camuccini, the 
celebrated historical painter of Rome, these drawings are frequently made 
of single figures or groups, at a time, of full size and carefully shaded on 
gray paper with black and white crayon. 

Owing to the number of applicants, the waiting period to copy Raphael's 

Transfiguration was said by Peale to be several years. 


An equally explicit tribute to Raphael was made in the 
grandiose altarpiece representing the Presentation in the 
Temple (B,11; Fig. 6), completed in 1809 for the church of S. 
Giovanni in Canale, Piacenza. This special affinity with 
Raphael, in which David himself recognized Camuccini’s 
individuality,?? led many to regard him as a modern counter- 
part of the great master. 

If Raphael, nonetheless, remained the soul of his inspira- 
tion, Camuccini also drew upon the whole range of classical 
painters from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries. 
Michelangelo held an important place in his stylistic 
formation, as did Poussin; and there were many other artists, 
including Giulio Romano, Andrea del Sarto, Sebastiano del 
Piombo, the Carracci, Domenichino, Correggio, Titian, 
Caravaggio, and Rubens, whom Camuccini studied and 
utilized to various purposes. Camuccini was also inspired by 
modern painters. Whereas Mengs and Hamilton must be 
considered among his most essential sources, French artists 
also were influential, with perhaps Peyron, Drouais, and Suvée 
counting for as much, if not more, than David himself. 

Camuccini’s ties to David and his school were often 
exaggerated during his lifetime, and have continued to be so in 
recent commentaries.?? [t was during and just after the 
occupation of Rome between 1809 and 1814 that Camuccini 
seems to have felt most the influence of French Neoclassicism, 
and he adopted the standard formula of treating classical 
scenes in close interiors, with few and severely separated 
figures in a number of paintings, such as the Pompey Urged to 
Defend the State of 1809-1811 (B,13; Fig. 7). 

Napoleon’ annexation of the Papal States and the French 
administration of Rome affected Camuccini politically as well 
as artistically: in 1810 he was replaced by Canova as head of a 
newly organized Academy of St. Luke. In the same year 
Camuccini traveled to Paris, stopping at Piacenza, Cremona, 
Mantua, Parma, Vicenza, Verona, Bologna, and Munich 
before arriving in July. There he was presented to Napoleon, 
who had heard his praises from Canova, and met a number of 
artists, including David, Perodet, Gros, Regnault, and Gerard, 
the latter with whom he seems to have continued a longstand- 
ing friendship from their youth in Rome. 

Camuccini remained only a short time in Paris, mentioning 
in correspondence with Pietro his intention of preparing oil 
sketches of a Scipio and a Coriolanus to show David, and of 
visiting the galleries to sketch from famous works of art. An 
official commission to paint a Battle of Ratisbon, for which he 
evidently felt little enthusiasm, had been discussed earlier with 
the French authorities, and, in a meeting with Vivant Denon, 


?? Maruffi, 35ff. The text of David letter to Camuccini reads in part: “. . . A 
votre grand talent la nature a mis sur vos traits un certain charme qui 
prévient en votre faveur, puis quand on vient à vous mieux connaître on voit 
qu'elle vous a complettement favorisé; elle en avait agi également à l'égard 
de notre divin Raphaël; en travaillant constamment comme lui, qui sait ce 
qu'elle vous reserve; c'est du moins le voeu de mon coeur, et J'apprends 
toujours avec interét Vos éclatants succès. . . ." 


30 Von Schlegel, 244ff. and Böttiger, 253ff. both describe him as belonging 
to the French school. Stendhal called his Caesar “bad David" and himself a 
"cold imitator of David" (see Stendhal, 21ff.; 577, 1120). See also A. de 
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Camuccini was able to disengage himself from the commis- 
sion. A new proposal to paint a Coronation of Napoleon on the 
scale of Davids work was likewise never carried out. A separate 
Napoleonic commission may be mentioned here which also 
went unrealized—that of decorating the royal palace at 
Caserta, a project agreed upon with Murat by the beginning of 
1814 and abandoned, after a few drawings had been completed, 
when Murat was overthrown in the following year.3! 

In 1811 Camuccini and Gaspare Landi headed the list of 
Italian painters chosen to decorate the Quirinal Palace for 
Napoleon’ announced visit to Rome in the beginning of 
1812.?? Forty thousand francs were appropriated on February 
25, 1811, for the works by Italian painters, which were listed in 
a separate document of December. After Napoleon’ visit was 
delayed, an amended proposal was drawn up in March 1812, 
signed by Camuccini together with Landi, Martial Daru, 
Vivant Denon, Canova, and Raphael Stern. According to this 
agreement, Camuccini and Landi were to receive thirty 
thousand francs for seven paintings to be completed by May 
1813. Of the seven paintings, three could be assigned to artists 
of their choice, the others were to be finished by themselves. 

The four paintings eventually executed by Camuccini and 
Landi were intended for the emperors apartment and had 
themes illustrating state patronage of the arts and letters 
throughout history. Camuccinis two paintings, later acquired 
by Murat for Naples and now installed in the Palazzo di 
Montecitorio in Rome, represent Charlemagne Summoning 
Italian and German Scholars to Found the University of Paris 
and Ptolemy III Philadelphus Among Scholars Brought to the 
Library of Alexandria (B,12; Figs. 9 and 10). 

The Charlemagne, with its unusual historical setting, rich 
lighting effects, and less insistent memory of the Stanze 
frescoes, is perhaps the more successful painting. Both 
compositions are similarly structured despite their differences 
in costume and architecture, and both foster a tranquil, 
deliberate atmosphere, seemingly conditioned by sacred 
themes. The Charlemagne was, in fact, closely adapted in a 
later composition representing Christ Among the Children 
(B,26; Fig. 16). 

The concern for a significant idea or moral that Camuccini 
felt should inform every work of art resulted in his characteris- 
tic preference for subjects of strong symbolic content. By the 
time the Quirinal paintings were executed, he had turned 
away from the Greek mythological subjects treated in the 
Borghese Infant Paris and in other paintings known from his 
inventories, including a Hebe (B,4), a Venus and Ascanius 


(B,5), and an Apollo and Pan (B,6) dating around 1807-08. 


Rinaldis, L'Arte in Roma dal seicento al novecento, Bologna, 1948, 176; 
Cultura neoclassica e romantica nella Toscana granducale, collezione lorensi, 


exh. cat., Palazzo Pitti, Florence, 1972, 116ff. 


3! First confirmed by letter from the Minister of Interior Zurlo on February 
17, 1814, and mentioned by him again on February 1, 1815. The drawings, 
representing allegories of Dawn, Day, and Night, are at Cantalupo. 

?? For the circumstances of this commission, see Daniel Ternois, "Napoléon 


et la décoration du Palais Impérial de Monte Cavallo en 1811—13," Revue de 
l'art, Vil, 1970, 68ff.; 78, 89. 
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With only one major exception—The Wedding of Cupid and 
Psyche (B,15) of ca. 1816—he was henceforth to deal 
exclusively with Roman subjects, predominantly derived from 
the history of the Republic. To be sure, these Roman subjects 
were used universally as examples of personal courage, 
patriotism, and self-sacrifice, but their preponderance in 
Camuccinis work underscores the attachment to local history 
and traditions that he seems always to have consciously 
promoted. The suitability to papal Rome of his many religious 
themes is self-evident, but it is worth noting that subjects from 
Italian national history also enter his work, starting at an early 
date with The Entry of Malatesta Baglioni into Perugia and 
Ludovico Baglioni Receiving the Vicarate of Perugia from Frederick 
Barbarosa of 1806 (B,10; Fig. 8), and continuing with the 
Charlemagne of 1813, The Entry of Francesco Sforza into Milan 
(B,47) of 1834, and his last work, the Amadeus IX and the Duke 
of Milan. 

The fusion of themes and stylistic traditions that had Rome 
as its chief locus was a critical identifying feature of 
Camuccini’ Neoclassicism. He deliberately, and authentically, 
claimed succession to a high tradition of classical art that 
locally had remained unbroken even through the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. In recognizing this claim, contem- 
porary visitors came eventually to regard Camuccini himself as 
a local landmark, while for many Romans he became the very 
symbol of continuing national honor in the arts.?? 

The bulk of Camuccini’ prolific output was contained in the 
three and one half decades between approximately 1800 and 
1835. By 1810 he had established most of the components in a 
broad repertory of styles whose emphasis alternates in his work 
thereafter. The first decade of the nineteenth century thus 
represented the most formative in his career. At its outset, he 
was just starting to bring his experience of old and modern 
masters into a coherent formulation of principle; at its end he 
was a distinguished celebrity, recognized for a brand of 
historicism uniquely his own. 


33 Recognition of this continuity and the question of national pride played 
an almost obligatory part in commentaries on him. In reporting the 
exhibition of the Virginia, the journal Le notizie del mondo (September 12, 
1804) stated: "L'Universale applauso che quest'opera riscuote dal pubblico e 
dagli intendenti, sono una sicura testimonianza di quel merito, che 
unanimente viene accordato a questo eccellente giovane professore; che 
tanto onore fa all sua patria, sede delle belle arti in cui gli assegno un rango 
il piu distinto . . . Questo Lavoro ci assicura di quanto sia ben fondata l'alta 
speranza che hanno fatta di lut i suoi concittadini, di veder rivivere in esso 
uno dei primi maestri del secolo xvi." In a similar vein is Guattani's 
description (Memorie enciclopediche, iv, 1808[09], 136) of an observer 
comparing Camuccini’s Piacenza altarpiece with the Raphael tapestries: 
“, . + Essi riflettevano, confrontando l'una e l’altra opera, come dopo tre 
secoli vi era chi seguendo le traccie di quel gran Maestro, ne àdottava i 
principi, ne adoperava le massime, e dirigeva francamente i passi verso il 
sublime dell'Arte. Nò’ (ripetè arditamente un di loro) ‘No’ l'Italo valor non 
e ancor spento.’ " Missirini, Alcuni fatti, 26, makes the nationalist point 
quite directly in saying: “Gli esperti della pittura potranno di per se 
giudicare, e vedere come il barone Camuccini sostenga in questa parte 
l'onore del penello italiano," and the Cardinal Secretary of State Bernetti 
could use even more expansive terms in addressing Camuccini himself as 


After the Restoration of 1814, Camuccini was at the height 
of his success, as visitors returned to Rome in increasing 
numbers and as the climate of official taste became even more 
favorable to his brand of conservative art. For the next two 
decades Camuccini was constantly at work on new commis- 
sions and in supplying the demand for painted replicas and 
finished drawings of his most popular compositions. ?^ 

Among his most important identifiable commissions in the 
teens were the Cornelia of ca. 1815 for the Duchess of Lucca 
(B,18); The Wedding of Cupid and Psyche of ca. 1816 for the 
Torlonia Palace, based on Raphaels Farnesina frescoes (B,15); 
the Deposition of 1817 for Charles IV of Spain (B,22; Fig. 11); 
and the Virgil Reading the Aeneid to the Family of Augustus of ca. 
1819 for the Duchess of Devonshire (B,32; Fig. 12). 

In the 18205 and early 18305 many of his best and most 
famous works were created: the Saint Ursus of 1821 for the 
Cathedral of Ravenna (B,21); The Return of Atilius Regulus to 
Carthage of 1824 for Countess Hostraska (B,25); Curius 
Dentatus Refusing the Gifts of the Samnites of ca. 1825 for Prince 
Aldobrandini (B,28; Fig. 13); the Lucretia of ca. 1825 for 
Count Apponyi (B,31); Christ Among the Children of 1826 for 
the Duke of Blacas (B,26; Fig. 16); The Miracle of San 
Francesco di Paola begun in 1824 for Ferdinand I (B,35; Fig. 
17); the Saint Gregory of 1833 for S. Nicolo all'Arena, Catania 
(B,46); The Entry of Francesco Sforza into Milan of 1834 (B,47); 
Gioas Elevated to the Throne of ca. 1835 (B,50; Fig. 19); The 
Continence of Scipio of ca. 1835 (B,57; Fig. 20); and The 
Conwersion of Saint Paul, completed in 1835 for S. Paolo fuori 
le Mura (C,1; Fig. 18). 

What surely would have ranked among. his more prominent 
accomplishments of the period, had it been carried out, was 
the commission to design mosaics illustrating the Deeds of the 
Apostles to decorate the entire internal frieze of St. Peters. 
Only some of the drawings were ever executed, and work in 
the basilica itself never commenced. ?5 

Throughout these works Camuccini added occasional new 


"quell'artista che meritamente sostiene tanto il primato della pittura quanto 
l'onore delle arte romana in Europa intera." 


34 According to Falconieri, 261, Camuccini employed studio assistants in 
the making of replicas, Including Natale Carta and Francesco Podesti, both 
later distinguished painters. 


35 According to Visconti (p. 303) and Falconieri (p. 204ff.) the commission 
was granted by Pius VIII (1829-1830). It seems likely that it was initiated 
earlier under Leo XII (1823-29), however, since cartoons fcr the project are 
already referred to in a sonnet by A. Pasinati of 1825. 

Among other works of the period was the publication, begun in 1829, of a 
series of 84 lithographs under the title I fatti principali della vita di Nostro 
Signor Gesù, espressi in litografia dal Cav. Vincenzo Camuccini. In a note 
inscribed on an album of drawings for this series, Camuccini wrote: "Li fatti 
principali dal Vangelo da me sotto composti e disegnati nel 1825 * 28 * e 37 
per ordine d'Leone XII il quale volea farne eseguire in un Faxsimile emenarsi 
il Testo ma la Morte ha impedi di farlo. [signed] V. Camuccini." 

In his official capacity Camuccini continued to perform numerous 
advisory services for the papal government, such as providing designs for che 
Vatican mint, overseeing illustrations for publication of the Vatican 
collections, reorganizing the picture galleries, etc. 


features to his style, but for one who had already made a 
positive virtue of stylistic diversity, his main achievement lay 
in elaborating his basic talents, giving monumental expression 
to time-honored classical and religious themes. Most of these 
later works echo in one way or another some aspect of 
Camuccini's earlier period, although often he pressed for more 
flexible but at the same time more fully unified compositional 
groupings than ever previously achieved. The Deposition, Christ 
Among the Children, and Romulus and Remus (B,29), the latter 
comparable to the Infant Paris, all offer clear examples of this 
(Figs. 11, 15, and 16). Camuccini also reverted freely to the 
extended frieze arrangement of his earliest period, applying it 
in the Gioas, and The Magnanimity of the Roman Women (B,23; 
Figs. 14 and 19), where the Stanze frescoes are again much in 
evidence, and even modifying with it such standard chamber 
scenes as the Cornelia and Curius Dentatus (Fig. 13). 

In what was the most basic addition to his stylistic range in 
later years, Camuccini developed a neo-Baroque preference for 
diagonal compositions, in combination with a freer brush 
technique. Religious paintings such as the two large altar- 
pieces of The Miracle of San Francesco di Paola (Fig. 17) and The 
Conversion of Saint Paul (Fig. 18) demonstrate this aspect of 
Baroque inspiration most clearly. In these works an oblique, 
vertical arrangement replaces the familiar parallel frieze, the 
scale of the figures is greatly increased, and the action is 
pushed forward and concentrated dramatically by the frame. 

The tendency in Camuccini's later career toward a looser, 
more dynamic style is also quite pronounced in his portraits. 
As a group, these works are still the most problematical part of 
his oeuvre; infrequently reproduced, and seldom published, 
they are difficult to identify or date. Although demand for 
Camuccini's portraits eventually became nearly as great as for 
his historical works, we are told that he refused such 
commissions early in his career, considering portraiture a 
genre of secondary importance. ?* 

Throughout his lifetime Camuccini painted an unusually 
large number of portraits gratis for artists, writers, and 
clergymen who were his friends. Among the earliest and finest 


36 Here it is worth recalling Bóttigers observation that Camuccini was well 
off financially even as a young man—a situation doubtless owed to his 
brothers success in business—and could thus afford to concentrate his 
energies on his historical works. 


37 J. B. Hartmann, Palatino, 1x, 4, 1965, 98, fig. 2: the author cites a 
preparatory drawing in the Thorvaldsen Museum, Copenhagen; Kunstblatt, 
November 26, 1829, No. 95, 377ff.; J. M. Thiele, Thorvaldsens Leben, 1, 
Leipzig, 1852, 193ff.; J. B. Hartmann, La vicenda di una dimora principesca 
romana, Rome, 1967, 76, note 102; E. K. Sass, Thorvaldsen's Portraetbuster, 1, 
1963, 172; Falconieri, 224. A “Ritratto di Torevalsen” was listed by 
Camuccini in an inventory “Quadri, e Cartoni da Vendersi." It must 
certainly refer to the painting illustrated here, which descended in his 
family. An engraving of the portrait was made by Giovanni Folo (Petrucci, 
No. 283), and a copy by Luisa Bersani is now in the Academy of St. Luke, 
Rome (Inv. 186; see Roma nel '800, Istituto di Studi Romani, exh. cat., 
Rome, 1932,v11-1X; J. B. Hartmann, Thorvaldsen a Roma, Rome, 1959, 
O4ff.). 
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of these is the portrait of the sculptor Bertel Thorvaldsen (Fig. 
22).?? Quite probably, as Thorvaldsens biographer suggests, 
the portrait was begun upon his election to the Academy of 
St. Luke in March 1808, when Camuccini was still its head. 
The two artists agreed upon an exchange of portraits, and 
Thorvaldsen modeled a bust of Camuccini in 1810, but 
because neither was satisfied with his work, the exchange 
never took place. 

The Thorvaldsen is an unusually informal portrait, touched 
with a strong sense of romantic feeling, and lacking the 
background props and interior trappings so prominently 
featured in Camuccini's later society portraits. The sculptor is 
presented as a figure of noble and genial inspiration, his right 
hand and head accented by a soft enveloping light. 

Such intimacy and vivid sense of atmosphere give way to a 
cooler, more prosaic treatment in Camuccini's most famous 
commissioned portrait, the full-length figure of Pope Pius VII 
(D,17-19; Fig. 23), modeled after Raphael's Pope Julius 1I. 
According to Camuccini's records the portrait was begun in 
1814, immediately after the Pope's return from imprisonment 
in France.?* The work could not have been completed before 
1815 since Pius VII is shown bearing the list of papal territories 
restored in that year at the Congress of Vienna. 

Many copies of the portrait were produced: Camuccini 
himself executed three replicas for which he received payment, 
one for Duke Frederick IV of Saxe Gotha, another for the 
Cardinal Secretary of State Consalvi, and a third for the 
Pope's nephew, Prince Chiaramonti. The version here 
illustrated in the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, is 
probably the second of these, whereas the original commission 
was almost certainly the one made for Frederick IV.39 

The opportunity to paint Pius VII's portrait was the most 
prestigious assignment that one could hope for locally, and the 
considerable publicity that followed seems to have prompted 
Camuccini to accept portrait commissions on a regular basis. 
Although he is recorded by 1811 as having executed several 
unspecified portraits, ^? it is probable that these, like the 
Thorvaldsen, were not formal commissions. None of the 


38 [n a property statement, "Oggetti di mia Proprieta," made on Februar 
20, 1841, Camuccini wrote: "Il Ppe. di Sax Gota per averle donato i 
Ritratto di Pio VII da me eseguito presso il vero allorquando tornó in Rom: 
l'anno 14* in premio dal mio lavoro acquistó la Biblioteca di Mad. Angelicz 
Kauffman che in quell' epoca cassó di vivere e me ne fece dono in compensc 
dal mio lavoro." 

A drawing for the portrait, at Cantalupo, was listed elsewhere as: 
"Ritratto di Pio VII da me disegnato presso di lui nell'Epoca della Suz 
Villagiatura in Castel Gandolfo.” 


3° The portrait was engraved by Angelo Bertini (Petrucci, No. 282). Other 
copies not by Camuccini are in Rome, Accademia di S. Luca, Inv. 190 (by 
Virginia Mariani—head only), and in Tarquinia, Museo Nazionale 
Tarquiniese (bust only). A version is recorded in Spoleto, Pinacoteca 
Comunale, which I have not seen. 


40 See Sickler, Almanach, i1, 304. 
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19 Study for Gioas Elevated to the Throne, ca. 1831-35. Cantalupo (photo: 
Soprintendenza alle Galleria Roma II, Galleria Nazionale d'Arte Moderna, 


Rome) 
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17 Miracle of San Francesco di Paola, 1824—30. Naples, 
S. Francesco di Paola 





20 Continence of Scipio, ca. 1835. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum (photo: 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna) 


patrons who appear on Camuccinis lists (Appendix D) would 
indicate an early dating, and those dates that cen be 
ascertained all point to a period of intense activity only after 
1814. 

Camuccini painted one more papal portrait, of Pius VIII in 
1829/30 (B,48), and several other heads of state, among them 
the Maria Luisa di Borbone, Duchess of Lucca of ca. 1815 (D,8; 
Fig. 24), and the King Ferdinand I of Naples of 1819/20 (D,1; 
Fig. 25). For the most part, however, his paying c.ients were 
drawn from temporary foreign residents in Rome: members of 
the diplomatic community who included the Duke de Blacas 
and Prince Kaunitz, French and Austrian ambassadors 
respectively, and many of the most prominent Austrian and 
Russian aristocrats active in the political and artistic life of the 
city. 

The grand effects to which Camuccini Restoration 
portraits often aspired tend to make his earlier portraits seem 
modest by comparison. The full-length seated figures of the 
Duchess of Lucca (Fig. 24), the Princess Dietrichstein, and 
Countess Shuvalof (D,2) are typical of this elegant and 
18 Conversion of Saint Paul, 1832-35. Rome, S. sumptuous style. Even they are relatively discreet when 
Paolo fuori le Mura (photo: GFN) compared to the state portrait of Ferdinand I (Fig. 25). Here, 
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21 Camillus Liberating the Capitol from the Gauls, 1840/41. Genoa, Palazzo Reale 23 Portrait of Pius VII, 1814/15. Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum (photo: 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna) 





22 Portrait of Bertel Thorvaldsen, ca. 1808. Rome, private collection 24 Portrait of Maria Luisa di Borbone, Duchess of Lucca, ca. 1815. 
(photo: Soprintendenza alle Galleria 11, Galleria Nazionale d'Arte Florence, Palazzo Pitti, Galleria d'Arte Moderna (photo: Gabinetto 
Moderna, Rome) Fotografico, Soprintendenza alle Gallerie) 
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25 Portrait of Ferdinand I, 1819/20. Naples, Palazzo Reale (photo: 
Soprintendenza alle Gallerie) 





26 Portrait of Cardinal Naro-Patrizi-Montoro, ca. 1825. Rome, Spada 
Gallery (photo: GFN) 





recalling Meng’ portrait of the subject as a boy, Camuccini 
made a deliberate and unrestrained effort to recapture the 
pomp of eighteenth-century court portraiture. As these 
portraits demonstrate, Camuccini was consistently disposed to 
look beyond the pretensions of rank, revealing to the viewer 
the frequently engaging and affable qualities that he found in 
the faces of his sitters. The final result, however, was often to 
introduce a note of self-consciousness into the elaborate 
circumstance of their surroundings. 

The Ferdinand I marks a shift away from the lustrous clarity 
of his early portrait style, still evidenced in the Duchess of 
Lucca, toward a looser, more impressionistic treatment. This 
later, painterly manner, which like that of his altarpieces owes 
something to Baroque sources, is quite pronounced in the 
portrait of Cardinal Naro-Patrizi-Montoro (71832) in the 
Spada Gallery (Fig. 26).*! Compared to the similarly posed 
Thorvaldsen of fifteen years earlier, with its finely graded 
chiaroscuro and delicate illusionism, the Cardinal Naro- 
Patrizi-Montoro shows a much blunter facility, emphasizing 
strong, simple contrasts of light and the rich, bristly texture of 
paint. 

During the last decade of his life, the number of Camuc- 
cinis finished works fell off appreciably: old age and the loss of 
his brother Pietro in 1833 may have diminished his enthusiasm 
for painting at a time when his conservative, academic 
standards were subject to increasing attack. 

After 1833 the painter completed the Gioas and The 
Conversion of Saint Paul, both of which were begun several 
years before. He also produced versions of several older 
classical compositions, including The Continence of Scipio 
(C,2) for Prince Colloredo, a Cornelia (C,3) tor Countess 
Hostraska, and a Virgil Reading the Aeneid to the Family of 
Augustus (C,22) for Grand Duke Alexander; and he painted a 
number of Madonnas and images of saints which appear to 
have been of secondary importance. 

There were a few major new commissions during this later 
period, including a large Deposition altarpiece for the 
Cathedral of Terracina (C, 7), based on Daniele da Volterras 
painting in Trinità dei Monti. The altarpiece was never 
delivered, but Camuccini made several smaller versions of it 
which were sold. Another religious work, a lunette represent- 
ing Saint Paul Borne to the Third Heaven (C,23), was 
commissioned in 1839 and completed in the next year for the 
apse of S. Paolo fuori le Mura. 

Perhaps the most significant of Camuccinis late works is the 
Camillus Liberating the Capitol from the Gauls (C,Z1; Fig. 21) in 
the Palazzo Reale, Genoa, painted for Carlo Alberto, King of 
Sardinia, and delivered in 1841. The style of the painting, 
which recalls the first success of the Caesar and Virginia forty 
years earlier, demonstrates the remarkable consistency of 
Camuccini’ career. Here, however, an even greater concentra- 
tion of form and dramatic action is created. The composition 
is more rigidly schematized than ever before, and the figures, 
ponderously fixed, are reduced to an abstract and inert matter. 

Shortly after completion of the Camillus, on February 18, 


4! Canvas, 0.81 x 0.67m. See E Zeri, La Galleria Spada in Roma, Florence, 
1954, 49, No. IO, fig. 32 (with bibliog.). 


1842, Camuccini suffered a stroke that left him unable to 
paint. His last work, which he was transferring to canvas at 
the time, was a composition representing Amadeus IX and the 
Duke of Milan commissioned by the Queen Regent of Spain, 
Maria Cristina 1.4? A year and a half later, on September 2, 
1844, Camuccini died. 

Much still needs to be learned about Camuccini’s origins 
within the complex artistic environment of Rome in the late 
17805 and 17905, about his subsequent development, and 
about his influence on other artists, both foreign and Italian, 
especially those who worked for a time in Rome during the 
first decades of the nineteenth century. Certainly among 
Italians it was his example that set the point of departure, if 
not the continuing principle, for more than one generation of 
painters who came to study in the capital. 

In appraising Camuccini’s work, it is his appreciation of 
reality—of natural observation and appearance—that remains 
the fundamental issue. To anyone familiar with the way in 
which the sense of every fresh and immediate observation is 
relentlessly filtered in Camuccini’ historical compositions, it 
may seem paradoxical that contemporaries who revered his 
work were capable at the same time of declaring “the sole aim 
of painting" to be “naturalness and truth.”4* What is 
indicated, however, is that they, like Camuccini, subscribed to 
a view of nature whose significance lay not in the external and 
idiosyncratic, but in the very principle of things. 

Camuccini’s art rested upon the authentically classical 
aspiration for an ideal order of reality achieved through a 
selection and synthesis of experience. To this eternal 
abstraction he applied his own ardent standards of technical 
control, and the belief that historical accuracy added the 
important benefit of concreteness. Scrupulous research and 
laborious step-by-step procedures were brought to bear on 
every composition. A large working library, to which, 


incidentally, he added that of Angelica Kauffmann after 1814, 


42 The preliminary study is at Cantalupo, see Falconieri, 271ff. and 289. 
Maria Cristina sojourned in Rome after she had resigned the Regency and 


left Spain in 1840. 


43 Memorie enciclopediche, 1, 1805(06), 40—"unico scopo della Pittura, 
naturalezza e verità" —words referring to Camuccini’ Saint Thomas. 


44 See note 38. Camuccini also assembled one of the great private art 
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was part of the apparatus required to insure factual authority, ** 
and work in the studio was extended through carefully 
prepared stages from preliminary drawings and oil sketches to 
the finished painting. Until late in his career Camuccini was 
in the habit of preparing full-size cartoons for each work. That 
for the Saint Thomas (Fig. 5) gives an indication of how 
completely details of composition, lighting, and modeling 
were worked out before the final painting was commenced. 
Comparison of the preliminary drawings and initial painted 
sketches with finished paintings makes clear the enormous 
distance that separated the beginning from the final stages of 
composition. For Camuccini it was precisely in this interval 
that the crucial refinements occurred—an evolution thrcugh 
which, as one contemporary might have put it, genius was 
“saved” by reason. ^* Modern observers have tended to equate 
the best of his production with the drawings and bozzetti 
precisely because they possess an immediacy and spontaneity 
that the finished paintings lack. To judge thus, however, is to 
recognize the limitations and not the achievements of his 
self-imposed, almost scholarly artistic discipline. Camuccinis 
ambition was never to recreate a convincing sensory experi- 
ence, but rather to create, in abstract terms, a plausible work 
of art. Ifhe is taken at his worst, as perhaps in The Magnanimity 
of the Roman Women (B,23; Fig. 14)—here represented 
qualifiedly by a small replica that is almost certainly not 
entirely by his own hand—one can sympathize with Camuc- 
cinis critics who, especially in the later years, found his works 
overlabored and tiresome. At his best, however, Camuccini 
produced a fascinating species of academic devotional art. His 
true gift for monumental expression and the ability to instill in 
his works a sense of formal measure and high purpose were rare, 
estimable qualities, and no amount of qualification should be 
allowed to obscure the major status they earned for him. 


Philadelphia 


collections in Rome, and his dealings in the art market—Pietro’s role was 
perhaps significant—left him open to criticism in later years. Some of his 
antiquities were bought by the Vatican Museum; the major paintings were 
sold by Camuccinis son to the Duke of Northumberland in 1856. 


45 See Missirini, Memorie, 356. 
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Appendixes 


Transcribed below and annotated are five inventory lists compiled by 
Camuccini which are preserved among the family papers at Cantalupo in 
Sabina. Although these lists are a record of virtually all his major finished 
commissions, they do not constitute a complete inventory of works. 
Omitted, for example, are paintings that were not sold but given away, and 
the innumerable drawings, bozzetti, cartoons, replicas, and some copies of 
Old Masters that remained in the artists possession. Many of the latter were 
inventoried elsewhere by Camuccini under such headings as "Cartoni presso 
i classici,” "Cartoni," "Quadri e cartoni da vendersi,” etc., and are still 
owned by the Camuccini family. This extensive body of material awaits its 
own separate effort of cataloguing. 

The first document, Appendix A, is a statement of Camuccinis earliest 
activity as a student, copyist, and miniaturist beginning at the age of 
thirteen. The second, Appendix B, is a list of paintings encompassing the 
years between 1796 and 1833; it includes the majority of Camuccini' 
important historical and religious paintings. The third list, Appendix C, is 
its sequel, recording works done after November 4, 1833, when the artists 
brother died. Several duplicated entries in lists B and C indicate paintings 
that were commissioned before 1833 and only completed afterward. For list 
B, as for those in the categories of “Portraits” (Appendix D) and "Drawings 
Made for Commission" (Appendix E), Camuccini recorded both the names 
of his patrons and the prices received. 

It cannot be determined with certainty when these lists were compiled. 
List B, which follows a rough chronological order, was evidently completed 
by 1833. Some minor emendations took place later, however, such as the 
one at entry No. 35, where the notation “Non ancora ricevuti" for a 
payment not received until after 1835 was subsequently crossed out. List C, 
which includes mention of the painting of Camillus delivered in 1841, was 
possibly compiled or at least completed near February 20, 1841, when 
Camuccini also drew up a list of his possessions and a last testament. 

Prices quoted are in Roman scudi. Spelling, though often incorrect, 
especially for non-Italian names, has been maintained in its original form. 
Numbers in parentheses have been added at each entry for convenient 
reference; horlzontal dividers mark the separation of pages. 
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All'età di 13 anni feci un disegno nella Galleria Borghese presso un quadro 
di Anibale Caracci rappresentante le Tentazioni di S. Antonio, quel disegno 
veniva acquistato da Mr. Day Inglese per 22 
dalli 13* anni fino alli 18- copiai in dipinto diversi capi d'opera del grandi 
Maestri le quali Copie il detto Mr. Day comprava da mio fratello per 
venderle alli SSgri. Inglesi—l'ultima da me eseguita in quell epoca presso un 
quadro di Ciulio Romano che possedeva certo Sig. Capitan Grevis Inglese il 
Med. l'acquisto e mi diede 150 
al compire dei 18: (1) anni disegnai per il principe Don Marcantonio 
Borghese tutte le Statue e Bassi rilievi della sua Villa, illustrati dipoi da 
Ennio Quirino Visconti e n'ebbi in compenso 220 
dalli 16 alli 18+ studiai all’Vaticano le Opere di Michel Angelo, e quelle di 
Raffaelle i quali studi non volli mai vendere, bensi compiti i 18 anni copiai 
nella Galleria Borghese la Deposizione di Raffaele per la quale Il Vescovo di 
Bristol mi diede Duecento Luigi, ma dopo alcuni anni essendo morto il 
detto Sig. venne dal mio fratello ricomprata per Scudi 200 essendo stati 
messi alla publica vendita li suol oggetti d'Arte per cui restarono in Casa 620 
all'età di 22- anni ebbi la Commissione dal lodato Lord Bristol. la 
Commissione di dipingere in grande dimensione la Morte di Giulio Cesare e 
n’ebbi un’anticipazione di duecento Luigi. essendo qualche tempo dopo 
mancato di vivere Il Sud. volli restituire la Somma ricevuta volendo ultimare 
il quadro per mio conto, e l'Erede suo nipote mi richiese in compenso 1l 
Bozzetto dell'Opera per cui restarono in Casa 880 
Fino al età di 21+ anni mi occupavo la sera di miniare in chiaroscuro sopra la 
pelle i Ritratti degli Uomini Illustri li quali Mr. Day vendeva ai forastieri 
Scudi 12 ognuno, e parmi potere asserire di averne operati circa 60. per una 
copia dell’ Assunta di Caracci nella Chiesa del Popolo ebbi da Lord Bristol 
ora esistente nel Palazzo Giraud 300 
Venduta ad un Signore Russo la Copia della Deposizione di Caravaggio 
ch'esisteva alla Chiesa Nuova, eseguita allorche venne portato in Francia 
l originale 250 
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Quadri d'Invenzione esequiti dall'età di 25 anni 
(1) Da. Mr. Cacolt. per una figura in chiaro oscuro 100 
Probably reference to the life-size figure of Liberty interded to serve 
as the emblem of the French Republic opposite the papal arms, 
which the French minister Francois Cacault commissioned 
Camuccini to paint for the entrance to his palace in Rome. “. . . La 
figure de la Liberté est peinte en bas-relief de marbre blanc, sur un 
fond de granit oriental . . ."; letter of Cacault to Talleyrand, April 
21, 1802 (Correspondence, xvit, 363, No. 9918), 
(2) dal Ppe. Borghese per un quadro di Paride fanciullo con i pastori 300 
The Infant Paris Delivered to Hecuba by Archelaos, ca. 1800, Rome, 
Villa Borghese, Sala XIX. 
A replacement for one of the ceiling panels painted by Gavin 
Hamilton between 1782 and 1784 for the Stanza di Paride. (L. 
Ferrara, "La 'Stanza di Elena e Paride' nella Galleria Borghese," 
Rivista dell'Istituto Nazionale d' Archeologia e Storia dell'Arte, n. s. 3, 
1954, 242ff.) A small replica is in the Academy of St. Luke in Rome 
(Inv. 219), canvas, 0.43 x 0.64m. Initialled lower left V.C.—see 
note 25). Another version of similar size in London, formerly (?) in 
the possession of Sir Anthony Blunt (The Age of Neo-Classicism, 
exh. cat., Arts Council of Great Britain, 1972, 26, No. 40; Angelika 
Kauffmann und ihre Zeitgenossen, exh. cat., Bregenz, Vorarlberger 
Landesmuseum—Vienna, Osterreichisches Museum für Angewandte 
Kunst, 1968, No. 134, fig. 142). A study is in the Accademia, 
Venice. 
(3) per l'america una mezza figura di un apostolo in grande dimensione con 
angeli 800 
(4) dal Conte Pezzoli per una mezza figura rappresentante Ebe che da a 
bere al aquila di Giove 100 
Hebe with the Eagle of Jupiter, 1807 
The version commissioned by Count Pezzoli was said to be of life-size 
figures. Falconieri, 190, records a smaller version made for the 
Marchesa di Vera Cruz. (Memorie enciclopediche, 11, 1807 [08], 9ff.) 
(5) dal Baron de Rop(s)? per un quadro d'Ascanio sul monte Ida 1600 
Venus and Ascanius, 1808. 
The picture was in Camuccini* studio in 1808 being given the final 
touches, just prior to completion of the Piacenza altarpiece (B,11) 
(Memorie enciclopediche, IV, 1808 [09], 53ff.). It was later described 
in the collection of “Herr Ropp zu Mitau” as “Venus, die den 
Askanius in den Armen des Schlafs aus dem brennenden Troja 
entführt . . . 56 Zoll hoch, 38-1/2 breit." Ropp was said to have 
formed his collection during travels between 1801 and 1806 and may 
have commissioned the painting toward the end of this period. (D. 
Hase tn Kunstblatt, Oct. 25, 1821, No. 86, 343) 
(6) da un Olandese per due mezze figure Appollo, e Dio Pane 800 
(7) Dal R& di Napoli. per il Cesare, e la Virginia Ducati 12 mila 
2600 
The Death of Julius Caesar, 1793—1806 (1818), Naples, Museo di 
Capodimonte (Inv. 6582, canvas, 4.00 x 7.07m). Engraving by 
Pietro Fontana (Petrucci, Nos. 268 and 1530). 
As Camuccinis most famous compositions, the Caesar and Virginia 
were often replicated and tend to be included in nearly every 
discussion of his work (see Camuccini bibliography cited in note 1). 
(Memorie enciclopediche, 0, 1806 [07], 59; Omnibus pittoresco, 1838, 
67ff.; B. Molajoli, Notizie su Capodimonte, catalogo delle Gallerie e del 
Museo, Naples, 1964, 62.) 
A small finished replica is in a private collection in Naples. The 
Museo di Capodimonte possesses a small study for the pa:nting (9.24 
x 0.34m) (M. L. Casanova, Bollettino d'arte, L, 1965, 235, fig. 76; 
The Age of Neo-Classicism, 26, No. 41); and another, in Rome, is 
illustrated in U. Ojetti, La pittura italiana dell'ottocento, M.ilan-Rome, 
1929, 57, pl. 35). Falconieri, 262, records a bozzetto given to P. 
Erzach. For other replicas see B,38 and 44. The often reproduced 
sketches for the Caesar and Virginia in the Galleria d'Arte Moderna, 
Rome (Inv. 1307 and 1306), are most probably noc Camuccini’. 
Notations on their reverse ascribe them to his pupil Marchese 
Venuti. The finished “copy,” and its study in Bologna, incorporate 
many changes and should, as recently argued, be attributed to 


Pelagio Palagi (Pelagio Palagi, artista e collezionista, exh. cat., Museo 
Civico, Bologna, April-June 1976, 38, 58, 83, No. 5). 

The Death of Virginia, 1799(?)-1804, Naples, Museo di Capodimonte 
(Inv. 6583, canvas, 4.05 x 7.05m) (B. Molajoli, Notizie su 
Capodimonte... , 62). Engraving by Giovanni Folo (Petrucci, Nos. 
269 and 1528). A small study is in the Museo di Capodimonte (0.24 
x 0.38m) (Casanova, Bollettino d'arte, 235; The Age of Neo- 
Classicism, 27, No. 42); and a study for one of the background figures 
(on paper) is in the Accademia, Venice (Inv. 1502—as Appiani). 
Falconieri, 262, records a bozzetto sold to Count Harach. For the 
sketch in the Galleria d'Arte Moderna, Rome, see above. 

(8) Da Monsignor Boschi per il quadro di S. Tomasso 600 
The Incredulity of Saint Thomas, 1803-05, Vatican, Museo Petriano. 
Engraving by Antonio Ricci (Petrucci, No. 262). Monsignor Boschi, 
Steward of the Reverenda Fabbrica di S. Pietro, commissioned the 
painting to be translated into mosaic for St. Peters. The mosaic now 
forms the altarpiece of the chapel dedicated to Saint Thomas in the 
basilicas south transept. The original painting, which survives, was 
heavily damaged by humidity in the mosaic workrooms and through 
subsequent restoration. The cartoon, in the Vatican Magazines, was 
mentioned by Thorvaldsen in a letter probably written in November, 
1804 (Thiele, 133). The painting itself still awaited execution at that 
time. Falconieri, 261, records a replica owned by Cardinal Dugnani. 
See B,54. (Memorie enciclopediche, 1, 1805 [06], 36ff., pl.1— 
engraving by Camuccini.) 

(9) da un Signore Russo per più quadri di una Cappella Greca 1800 

(10) dal Conte Baglioni per due quadri, Soggetti di Sua Famiglia — 1500(1) 

The Entry of Malatesta Baglioni into Perugia, ca. 1806-1812; Ludovico 
Baglioni Receiving the Vicarate of Perugia from Frederick Barbarosa, 
1806-08. 
Engraving of Malatesta Baglioni by Luigi Tomba (Petrucci, No. 281). 
The commission for the two paintings by Count Giuseppe Baglioni 
was announced in 1806, and shortly thereafter Camuccini had 
prepared a study for the Ludovico Baglioni. By 1808 this painting was 
reported completed, but no mention was made of the Malatesta 
Baglioni. (Memorie enciclopediche, 1, 1806 [07], 26ff. and 58; IV, 1808 
[09], 14ff.) The paintings were part of the decorations for a 
remodeled hall in the Baglioni Palace in Perugia, and were 
commissioned together with four sculptures by Canova, frescoes by 
Francesco Manno, and other paintings of the family history by 
Gaspare Landi and Pietro Benvenuti (S. Siepi, Descrizione 
topologico-istorica della città di Perugia, Perugia, 1822, u, 642ff.— 
where the Ludovico Baglioni is ascribed to Landi, and all the 
paintings dated to 1812). According to Bovero (Dizionario biografico, 
629), Camuccini’ paintings were sold in France at the beginning 
of this century. 

(11) dalla Congregazione di S. Gio. di Piacenza per il quadro della 

presentazione al Tempio. 2600 
The Presentation in the Temple, 1806-09, Piacenza, S. Giovanni in 
Canale. 
Engraving by Antonio Riccioni (Petrucci, No. 255). 
According to Falconieri, 94, Gaspare Landi, who shared with 
Camuccini the commission for two paintings for S. Giovanni, 1s 
supposed to have mentioned him in connection with the project as 
early as May 5, 1803. Falconleri* date of 1806 for the exhibition of 
the completed works is wrong, however. In Memorie enciclopediche of 
1806 (it, p. 59), Camuccini is mentioned as just beginning the 
Piacenza commission, and several notices in the same journal for 
1808—09 (IV, p. 53 and p. 129ff.) mention first that the Presentation 
was expected to be-finished soon, then, shortly afterwards, that it 
had recently been completed. Notice of the public exhibition in the 
Pantheon (Easter 1809) appears in Sickler, Almanach, 1, 286ff. 
Falconíeri, 261, records a small replica destroyed by fire. A "modello" 
for this painting was purchased by G. T. dei Bonfili in Venice (letter 
to Camuccini of 1841). (G. G. de Rossi, Lettera . . . a Baron de 
Schubert, n.d.; P. Giordani, "Sopra un dipinto . . . ," in Scritti, 1, 
Milan, 1856, 122ff.; P. Giordani, Lettere, (edited by G. Ferretti), I, 
Bari, 1937, 45 and 47ff.; Kunstblatt, April 27, 1826, No. 31, 
122—letter of the landscapist Carl Grass, undated but probably 1807 
or 1808; Mecenatismo e collezionismo pubblico a Parma nella pittura 
dell'ottocento, exh. cat., Palazzo Ducale di Colorno, Oct.-Nov. 194, 
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p. xxix, pl. Xi—vwhere a copy or bozzetto sold in Rome in 1970 is also 
mentioned.) 
(12) da Mr Dart per due quadri dipinti per il Quirinale. 

12 mila Franchi 2208 
Charlemagne Summoning Italian and German Scholars to Found the 
University of Paris, 1811-13; 

Ptolemy II Philadelphus Among Scholars Brought to the Library of 
Alexandria, 1811-13, Rome, Palazzo di Montecitorio—on deposit 
from the Museo di Capodimonte, Naples. 

Engraving of the Charlemagne by Angelo Bertini (Petrucci, No. 
1531). For details of the commission see text. 


(13) dal Ppe. Gabrielli per il quadro di Pompeo 500 
Pompey Urged to Defend the State, ca. 1809-1811, Rome, Palazzo 
Taverna. 


Engraving by Pietro Fontana (Petrucci, No. 277). One of four 
paintings commissioned to decorate a hall in the Palazzo Taverna, 
Rome (formerly Palazzo Gabrielli). The other paintings were by 
Tofanelli, Landi, and Conca, and some, like Coccetti’s frescoes in 
the same hall, bear dates between 1809 and 1811 (Italo Faldi, "Opere 
romane di Felice Giani,” Bollettino d'arte, XXXVII, 1952, 234ff., and 
245, n. 25). Falconieri, 262, records a bozzetto given to Antonini. 
See B,55. 

(14) dal Cav. Marulli, per la Madalena 330 
The Dying Magdalen. 

The composition is known from engravings by Domenico Marchetti 
and Pietro Bettelint (Petrucci, Nos. 263 and 264), and from several 
finished replicas at Cantalupo. See B,37. 

(15) dal Duca Torlonia per il quadro d'Amore e Psiche 1000 
The Wedding of Cupid and Psyche (Convito degli Dei), ca. 1816. 
Engravings by Pietro Fontana (Petrucci, Nos. 267 and 1527). A 
ceiling painting on canvas—not fresco as sometimes stated— 
commissioned by Don Giovanni Torlonia for a room in his palace in 
Piazza Venezia. When the palace was demolished at the beginning of 
this century, the painting was reported to have been taken to the 
Torlonia Palace at Scossacavalli. A group of sculptured bozzetti for 
the twelve major deities represented in the picture was made for 
Camuccini in 1816 by Adamo Tadolini. The cartoon was later 
purchased by the Grand Duke Alexander for 800 scudi. Falconteri, 
262, records two bozzetti given to Tomasini and to Cav. Casella. 
(Anonymous, [Charlotte A. Eaton], Rome in the Nineteenth Century 

. in a Series of Letters Written During a Residence at Rome in the 
Years 1817 and 1818, Edinburgh, 1820, m, 64ff.; G. Tadolini, Ricordo 
autobiografici di Adamo Tadolini, Rome, 1900, 63; O. Iozzi, Il Palazzo 
Torlonia in Piazza Venezia ora demolito, Rome, 1902, 74ff., ill.; J. B. 
Hartmann, 15, 16, 24, 25, 60, 76, n. 102). 


(16) dal Conte Pianciani per due mezze figure picciole 60 
Falconieri, 187, identifies these as a Guardian Angel and The Savior. 

(17) dal Conte Guicciardini per una Sagra famiglia 160 
Engraving by Pietro Fontana and Roschweln (Petrucci, Nos. 257 and 
256). 

(18) Dalla Duchessa di Lucca per il quadro della Cornelia 3000 


Cornelia, Mother of the Gracchi, ca. 1815, Lucca, Palazzo Ducale. 
Engraving by Pietro Bettelini (Petrucci, No. 276). (S. Pinto, Arte 
illustrata, VI, 55/56, Dec. 1973, 393ff., fig. 2.) See B,39 and 50; and 
OEA 

(19) dal Ppe. Lewoffe, per l'Orazione all'Orto. 2200 
According to Falconleri, 121, a painting of "grandissima misura,” of 
which a drawing was owned by Agostino Gallo in Palermo; he also 
records, 262, a small version given to Cav. Este. 

(20) Dal Ppe. della Pace per il Combattimento d'Orazio 800 
Horatio at the Bridge, ca. 1815 (1). 
Engraving by Domenico Marchetti (Petrucci, No. 273). 
Painted after 1808 for Manuel de Godoy, Prince of the Peace, who 
accompanied Charles IV in exlle to Rome. 
Falconieri, 262, records a bozzetto given to P. Erzach. For a drawing 
of this composition see Pfister, Bollettino d'arte, note 23, fig. 4. 

(21) da Mr. Codronchi, per il quadro della Catedrale di Ravenna 1600 
Saint Ursus, 1821, Ravenna, Cathedral. 
This work, representing the church's founding saint, was one of four 
paintings commissioned by Archbishop Antonio Codronchi 
(1785-1826) to adorn the cathedral choir—the others by Pietro 
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Benvenuti, Giochino Serangeli, and Giuseppe Colignon. In a letter 
to Camuccini of April 1821, Codronchi mentioned all four pictures 
as being in place (C. Ricci, Guida di Ravenna, 2nd ed., 1884, 183ff.; 
Falconieri, 130ff.). 


(22) Dal Rè di Spagna per la Deposizione 1000 


Deposition, 1817. 

Engraving by Pietro Bettelini (Petrucci, No. 260). A painting of 
half-life-size figures for Charles IV of Spain (Memorie enciclopediche 
. . + per il 1816, vi, 1817, 56ff., pl. vul—“‘la piu recente opera del 
Camuccini”; Kunstblatt, 1819, No. 12, 45). 

A small study in oil (0.25 x 0.35m) is in Avignon, Musée Calvet, 
Inv. 437. 


(23) Dal Duca di Blacas. per due quadri le Dame Romane, ed Attilio 


regolo 880 


The Magnanimity of the Roman Women, ca. 1824. 

Engraving by Domenico Marchetti (Petrucci, No. 271). 

A replica of this painting in Glasgow was owned by the same Mrs. 
Douglas who purchased a small Death of Julius Caesar from Camuccini 
(see B, 38) (J. Paton, Catalogue of the Pictures and Sculpture in the 
Glasgow Art Gallery and Museum, Kelvingrove, lOth ed., Glasgow, 
1904, 34, No. 174— canvas, 2'5" x 4'3"). See also B, 40. 


The Return of Atilius Regulus to Carthage, 1824. 

See B, 25. In a letter to Camuccini of May 26, 1824 from Paris, the 
Duke de Blacas expressed his pleasure with the painting, noting that 
it had just arrived. 


(24) da Mons. Castracani per due mezze figure per la Chiesa di S. 200 


Pietro 


Saint Simon, and Saint Jude, 1822, Vatican, St. Peters. 

These were paintings for two oval medallions which, copied in 
mosaic, now flank the altar of the central chapel (S. Giovanni) in 
the south transept of St. Peters. The original paintings were said by 
Falconieri, 77, to have been kept by the mosaicists. A letter of April 
9, 1822 from Castracane, Bursar of the Reverenda Fabrica, notified 
Camuccini that payment was being sent—the amount mentioned 
was 220 and not 200 scudi. 


(25) dalla Contessa Hostraska per l'Attilio regolo 3000 


The Return of Atilius Regulus to Carthage, 1824. 

Engraving by Domenico Marchetti (Petrucci, No. 270). 

Marchettis engraving identifies the painting as having been done for 
Prince Barintinski and repeated on a smaller scale for the Duke de 
Blacas. (See B,23.) According to a notice of July 31, 1824, the 
just-completed painting had been commissioned as a counterpart to 
a Horatia by Bruni, and like it measured 16 x 22 palmi. (Kunstblatt, 
Sept. 23, 1824, No. 77, 305; Omnibus pittoresco, 1 1838, 21ff., ill.; a 
sonnet on the painting— "destinato per la Russia”—was published by 
A. Pasinati in 1825.) Falconieri, 262, records a bozzetto given to 
Signora Predel. The painting used as an overdoor in the Palazzo 
Altieri, identified as Atilius Regulus and bearing a dubious attribution 
to Camuccini, is not the composition in question (see A. Schiavo, 
Palazzo Altieri, Rome, n.d., 122, pls. XXIV and xxx). 


(26) Dal Duca di Blacas per la benedizione de Fanciulli. 600 


Christ Among the Children, 1826, Rigny-Usse, private collection. 

Four of the children in the composition are portraits of the Duke's 
sons, and Camuccinis studies for them are grouped in a separate oval 
composition in the same collection (Memorie romane, 111, 1826, 
371ff.). A small sketch on wood is in the Thorvaldsen Museum, 
Copenhagen, having been given to the sculptor by Camuccini (H. 
Olsen, Italian Paintings and Sculptures in Denmark, Copenhagen, 
1961, 46, pl. cvi; Angelika Kauffmann, No. 135, fig. 166). See B,42. 


(27) Da Don Bruno Moscoso per Lima S. Matteo ed altre figure 3000 


(28) Dal Ppe. Aldobrandini per il Curio Dentato 440 


Curius Dentatus Refusing the Gifts of the Samnites, ca. 1825. 
Engraving by Angelo Bertini (Petrucci, No. 274). The painting, 
measuring 3 x 4 palmi, was said to have been made for Prince 
Francesco Aldobrandini, and it included the portraits of Camuccini’s 
two children. Falconieri, 262, records a bozzetto given to Cav. Este. 
(Memorie romane, Il, 1825 220ff.) See B,41. 


(29) Dal Ministro di Baviera per il Romolo e Remo 230 


Faustulus Delivering Romulus and Remus to His Wife, ca. 1825. 
(Memorie romane, 11, 1825, 217ff.) Probably the painzing recorded by 
Nagler, 389, in the gallery of the Counts Schónborn zu Reichers- 
hausen, and sold in 1865 (F. von Bótticher, Malerwerke des 
Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, Hofheim, 1891, 1, 167). Falconeri, 262, 
records a bozzetto "regalato non sapiamo a qual Cameriere del Papa"; 
another small version was owned by the Count de Chambord 
(Compte de Chambord, Voyage en Italie 1839 à 1840, Paris, 1933, 
71). Either could be identical with the painting in the estate of 
Anthony M. Clark, New York (canvas, 0.45 x 0.65m). 


(30) Dal Duca di Lucca per la Visione di Luciano 600 


Falconieri, 263, records a bozzetto given to Cardinal Zurla. 
g 


(31) dal Conte Apponi, per la Lucrezia 440 


Lucretia Found at Work by Collatinus and the Sons of Tarquinius, 1825. 
Engraving by Pietro Fontana (Petrucci, No. 272). The painting, 
measuring 3 x 4 palmi, was commissioned by Count Antoine 
Apponyi, Austrian minister in Rome from 1819 to 1826, and 
honorary member of the Academy of St. Luke. (Memorie romane, 11, 
1825, 218ff.) Falconieri, 263ff., records a bozzetto given to Leopold 
Cicognara. See B,53. 


(32) Dalla Duchessa di Devanchaior per il quadretto di Virgilio 230 


Virgil Reading the Aeneid to the Family of Augustus, 1819(?). 
Camuccinis composition, of which this may be a painted version 
ordered later, was engraved by Pietro Bettelini and used as the first 
plate illustration in Volume I of Annibale Caros translation of the 
Aeneid (L Eneide di Virgilio recata in versi italiani da Annibale Caro), a 
deluxe edition published in Rome in 1819 under the auspices of 
Elizabeth Hervey, Duchess of Devonshire. (Giornale Arcadico, 1v, 
1819, 378ff.; Kunstblatt, March 27, 1820, No. 26, 103). See C,22. 


(33) dal Conte Locchis per la Giuditta dipinta per Bergamo 1200 


Judith with the Head of Holofernes, 1828, Alzano Lombardo, S. 
Martino. 

Falconieri records a study owned by him and lost in Manchester, 
England (p. 153); also a bozzetto presented by Camuccini to the 
patron, Count Guglielmo Locchis Sannazzaro (p. 262). A sketch for 
a Judith is in Bergamo, Accademia Carrara, No. 672. 


(34) dal Card. Guidoni per l'Assunta 300 


According to Falconieri, 198ff., Pope Leo XII commissioned 
Camuccini to paint for the basilica of S. Paolo fuori le Mura a large 
altarpiece representing the Assumption of the Virgin in addition to 
the one representing the Conversion of Saint Paul (see C,1). 
Though a small version of the Assumption was shown to the Pope 
before he died in 1829, Camuccini afterwards relinquished the 
commission for the full-scale version. Conceivably the composition 
paid for by Cardinal Guidoni was connected with this commission. 
Falconieri records a small copy of the Guidoni painting made for 
Countess Aviten (p. 263); whereas he himself owned a bozzetto 
identified as for the S. Paolo project (p. 199). 


(35) Dal Ré di Napoli per il S. Francesco. non ancora ricevuti . . . (the last 
three words later crossed out) 3000 


The Miracle of San Francesco di Paola, 1824-1830, Naples, S. 
Francesco di Paola. 

Engraving by Angelo Bertini (Petrucci, No. 266). The painting was 
commissioned in 1824 by Ferdinand I for the main altar of S. 
Francesco. This church, erected opposite the royal palace at Naples, 
was a favorite project of the king, and appears in the background of 
his state portrait by Camuccini. (See D,1. Fig. 25.) The painting 
was described as completed by 1830, although delivery, preceding 
final payment, was not made until 1835. 

Falconieri, 262, records a bozzetto owned by "Signora Claiston." 
(Giornale Arcadico, xivi, 1830, 360ff.; L Ape italiana, 11, 1837, 44, pl. 
XXIII; Kunstblatt, Aug. 22, 1837, No. 67, 279; June 14, 1838, No. 48, 
189; Poliorama pittoresco, v, 1841, 289ff., ill.) 


(36) Da Leo «XII- per il Salvatore. 300 


Savior, ca. 1823-29. 
Perhaps the composition of Christ holding the Cross reproduced in 
an engraving by Domenico Marchetti (Petrucci, No. 259). 


(37) Dalla Crasalchowich per la Madalena 220 
See B, 14. 
(38) Da una Dama Scozzese la Sig. Duclas per il piccolo Cesare 200 


The Death of Julius Caesar, Glasgow Art Gallery. 


This replica (2'5" x 4'3") was bequeathed to the Glasgow Art 
Gallery by Mrs. Douglas of Orbiston in 1862. (J. Paton, 34, No. 


175.) 

(39) Dal Cav. Failer per la Cornelia. 1800 
See B, 18. 

(40) Dal Duca di Poli per le Dame Romane 320 


This version painted for Marino Torlonia, Duke of Poli, and recorded 
in the 19th century in his palace in Rome. See B,23. 


(41) Da Roscild. per il Curio Dentato 440 
See B,28. 

(42) Da una Dama Russa per il Bozzetto della Benedizione de Fanciulli. 144 
See B,26. 

(43) Dal Rè di Napoli per avere ordinata la Galleria de Studi e dei Reali 

Palazzi 1440 


This refers to the re-ordering of the galleries of the Museo Borbonico 
that Camuccini undertook in 1826 for Francis I. (Falconieri, 154ff.) 


(44) dal Nepote di Bristol per una copia piccola del Cesare . . . (followed 
by illegible erasure) 800 

(45) Limbo per l'Ambasciatore d'Austria 600 
The Descent of Christ into Limbo, ca. 1831-32, formerly Prague, 


Rudolphinum. 

Painted for Count Lutzow and afterwards in the Prague Academy. 
Camuccini mentioned being at work on the painting in September, 
1831 (G. Campori, Lettere artistiche inedite, Modena, 1865, 474, No. 
485). Falconieri, 263, records a bozzetto given to the sculptor 
Tadolini. 

(46) S. Gregorio per Catania 1500 

Saint Gregory the Great Sending Missionaries to England, 1829-1833, 
Catania, S. Nicolo all'Arena. 
The painting was commissioned by Pius VIII for the church of S. 
Nicolo. It was described, though unfinished, in 1830, and in 
September, 1831, Camuccini mentioned being still at work on it. 
Public exhibition was held in the artist's studio in April, 1833. 
Falconieri, 263, records a bozzetto given to Cardinal Zurla. 
(Campori, 474, No. 485; Giornale Arcadico, xivi, 1830, 360ff.) 

(47) Cesarini 1000 
The Entry of Francesco Sforza into Milan, ca. 1831-34. 

The painting, measuring 1.88 x 2.68m, was commissioned by Duke 
Salvatore Sforza-Cesarini shortly before his death. Camuccini 
mentioned being at work on it in September, 1831. It was completed 
by 1834, and still in the artists studio in December, 1835. According 
to Visconti, 302, the painting was later owned by D. Marino 
Torlonia, Duke of Bracciano. Falconieri, 263, mentions a bozzetto 
given to Milan. (Campori, 474, No. 485; G. Melchiori, L'Ape 
italiana, 1, 1835, 3, pl. 1; A. Ricci, Visita a diversi studi di belle arti in 
Roma nel Dicembre dell'anno 1835, Bologna, 1838, 29ff.) 
(48) Pio VIII ritratto grande al vero, in dono una scatola d'oro con 
Medaglie del valore 400 
Portrait of Pius VIII, 1829/1830, Cesena, Pinacoteca (?). 
Falconieri, 200ff., mentions several replicas. 
(49) S. Pietro che risana lo stroppio dipinto ad un americano Don 
Domenico Confessore in S. Lorenzo in Lucina per la sua Patria 
1000(?) 
(50) Dal Contessa Ostroska per avere abbozzati nel 32: un quadro di 
Cornelia e di Gioas riconosciuto ricevuti in conto 1000 
Gioas Elevated to the Throne, ca. 1831-35, Vienna, Clam. Gallas 
Palace (?). 
Engraving by Angelo Bertini (Petrucci, No. 254). 
Camuccini mentioned being at work on the painting in a letter of 
September, 1831. At the end of 1835 it was seen in his studio, 
apparently finished, and was published shortly thereafter. In 1928, F. 
Pfister (Bollettino d'arte, 29, fig. 4) identified the painting as being in 
Vienna. (Campori, 474; Ricci, 29; L'Ape italiana, 11, 1836, 18, pl. x; 
Kunstblatt, Aug. 22, 1837, No. 67, 279.) See C,4. 


Cornelia, Mother of the Gracchi —See C,3 and B,18. 


(51) la Morte di Porzia, dipinto ad un Russo, ora a Ravenna 300 
(52) la Morte di Cesare replica in piccolo per Giuseppe Bossi ora esiste in 
casa del Conte Sommariva in Milano 400 

See B, 7. 
(53) Lucrezia con le sue donne venduto a Roscild di Napoli 400 
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See B,31. 
(54) L'Incredulita di S. Tomasso venduto a Mr. Budet 400 
See B,8. 


(55) Al Conte Vici Ciambellano del Rè di Baviera dipinti due quadri una 


replica di Pompeo che riceve la spada da Lentulo e Marcello 440 
altro per il Med. rappresentante Simeone che prende il Bambino fra le 
sue braccia 200 
See B, 11 and 13. 
(56) AI Conte Debrays la Morte di Britannico 800 
(57) Al General Balcher la Continenza di Scipione 840 
See C,2. 


Appendix C 


Lavori eseguiti dopo la morte di Pietro (*Nov. 4, 1833) 

(1) S. Paolo la Conversione. per il Governo 
The Conversion of Saint Paul, 1832-35, Rome, S. Paolo fuori le Mura, 
south transept. 
Engraving by Domenico Marchetti (Petrucci, No. 265). Although 
some form of preliminary model for the painting is supposed to have 
been prepared in 1829 and shown to Leo XII, the commission was 
only formalized in a letter from the Cardinal Secretary of State 
Bernetti of May 1, 1832. The death of Leo XII in 1829 may have 
caused the delay. Bernetti’s letter set the date of completion at May, 
1834 and the price at 600 gold luigis (scudi 2640). A first payment 
representing half this sum was to be paid "quando sarà compito 
l'abbozzo di quel dipinto." One learns later that this first payment for 
the bozzetto was made on September 7, 1833. The second payment 
was made upon completion of the painting in December, 1835 (letter 
of Cardinal Gamberini, president of the Special Commission for the 
Re-Building of S. Paolo). In a letter of July 6, 1840, Gamberini 
declared that the painting (together with the Saint Paul Borne to the 
Third Heaven—see C,23) had been transported from the artist's 
studio to the basilica on the morning of July 3, 1840, having been 
stored by the artist since its completion until the church could be 
made ready. Falconieri, 206, records a small preliminary version 
given to Monsignor Tosti. (Ricci, 29ff.; Kunstblatt, May 20, 1834, 
No. 40, 160.) 

(2) ultimata la Continenza di Scipione per il Ppe. Colloredo 
The Continence of Scipio, ca. 1835, Vienna, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Neue Galerie, Stallburg, Inv. 1262, canvas, 1.05 x 1. 78m. 
Engraving by Domenico Marchetti (Petrucci, Nos. 275 and 1529). 
This painting, conceivably identical to the one listed in B, 57, passed 
from Prince Colloredo to Baron von Lohr, from whom it was acquired 
by the Kunsthistorisches Museum. 
Falconieri, 263, records a bozzetto of a Scipio given to the sculptor 
Tadolini. (Führer durch di Gemülde-Gallerie, 11, Vienna, 1897, No. 
328.) 

(3) la Cornelia per la Contessa Ostraska 
See B,18 and 50. 

(4) Gioas riconosciuto per la stessa 
See B,50. 

(5) la Madonna con il Bambino regalato a Terresina 
Possibly the composition engraved by Domenico Marchetti 
(Petrucci, No. 258). 

(6) lB. V. addolorata regalato a Tomassini di Fuligno 

(7) Abozzo grande della Deposizione per Terracina 
The Descent from the Cross, 1835-1842, Cantalupo. 
A large altarpiece for the Cathedral of Terracina which was left 
unfinished in 1842 and never delivered. It was commissioned in 
September, 1835, by Cardinal Dandini at a price of 2,000 scudi. 
(Kunstblatt, April 19, 1842, No. 31, 124; Tito Barberi Borghini, Del 
rapporto fra le religioni e la pittura e dell'ultimo lavoro del barone 
Vincenzo Camuccini, Rome, 1845.) See C,8 and 9. 

(8) Quadretto finito dello stesso Soggetto. 

(9) Altro quadro dello stesso Soggetto alla Sig. Decdristan (?) 
This undoubtedly refers to a painting of this subject seen in 
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Camuccini's studio in 1835 “destinato alla Dama Polacco 
Diecristein” (Ricci, 29ff.). 
(10) La Pieta cioè la Beata Vergine con Gesù Morto 
(11) S. Gio. Crisostomo. li due grandi al vero per Costantinopoli mezza 
figura al Conte di Venanzon 
(12) All Abate Montanelli. S. Filomana 
Bozzetti 
(13) La Deposizione in piccolo 
(14) La Peste in Roma nel tempo di Carlo Magno. 
Falconieri, 262, records a bozzetto given to the artistà wife. 
(15) Camillo al Campidoglio. 
See C,21. 
(16) Sagra Famiglia 
(17) Prima Famiglia 
Possibly the composition engraved by Luigi Tomba (Petrucci, No. 
253). Falconieri, 260, records a “Prima Famiglia” given to Gaspare 
Landi. 
Disegni 
(18) Due libri uno dei quali sono motivi dal Vero. 
(19) altro di Composizioni 
(20) Due grandi. il Trionfo di Marcello, e Lucio Albino. 
See E,3. 


(21) Preparato il Camillo per il Rè di Turino 
Camillus Liberating the Capitol from the Gauls, 1840-41, Genoa, 
Palazzo Reale. 
Engraving by Luigi Tomba (Petrucci, No. 278). The painting was 
commissioned by Carlo Alberto and delivered in 1841. The price was 
1000 scudi. (E Sborgi, 1770-1860 Pittura neoclassica e romantica in 
Liguria, exh. cat., Accademia Ligustica di Belle Arti, Genoa, 1975, 
83, No. 81—as “Anonymous, Episode of Roman History.") See C,15. 

(22) Il Virgilio per il Ppe. di Russia. 
See B,32. 

(23) Il Quadretto di S. Paolo rapito al Terzo Cielo. 
Saint Paul Borne to the Third Heaven, 1839-1840, Rome, S. Paolo 
fuori le Mura. 
A painted lunette decorating the apse of S. Paolo behind the papal 
throne. Camuccini received the commission on January 1, 1839, 
after plans for the apse were modified. The price was 500 doubloons 
(“Doppie”). On July 3, 1840 (see C,1) the painting was transported 
from Camuccini8 studio to the basilica but according to Visconti, 
303, Camuccini was not satisfied upon seeing this first version 


installed, and so he had it removed and painted a new one. 


Appendix D 
Ritratti 
(1) Dal Rè di Napoli per il suo ritratto e quello di Sua Moglie in grande 
dimensione 4400 


Portrait of Ferdinand I, 1819/1820, Naples, Palazzo Reale, Sala xiv. 
(Mostra del ritratto italiano, exh. cat., Palazzo Vecchio, Florence, 
1911, 18, No. 5.) See D,20 and Appendix F. 

Portrait of the Duchess Floridia, 1819/1820, Naples, Museo del Duca di 
Martino. 

(Gino Doria, La Floridiana, La Villa-Il Museo, Naples, 1965, pl. v. A 
study for this portrait is in the Musée Calvet, Avignon (0.49 x 
0.36m). 

(2) dalla Contessa Schovaloff e Principessa Diectristein figure intere 1200 
Portrait of Countess Shuvalov, ca. 1815(1), Leningrad, Hermitage, Inv. 
5264. 

Engraving by Domenico Marchetti (Petrucci, No. 286). 

A study for the painting is also in the Hermitage, Inv. 4787. 
(Catalogues des peintures, Leningrad, Ermitazh, Leningrad, 1958, 1, 
214.) 

Portrait of Princess Dietrichstein, ca. 1815(1). 

Engraving by Domenico Marchetti (Petrucci, No. 287). 

The portrait was exhibited in the Academy of Prague in May, 1829 


(Kunstblatt, Sept. 7, 1829, No. 72, 287). 

(3) dalla Contessa Coccivbei figura intera 820 
Portrait of Countess Kotchovbey, ca. 1819. 
A portrait of the daughter of “Count Vittore Paulowitch dt 
Kotschovbey consigliere dell'Impero Russo" which was reportedly 
near completion in 1819. The subject was shown life-size, seated 
beside a table holding a sketch board. (Giornale arcadico, 1, 1819, 


447.) 
(4) dalla Ppssa. Caunitz e Contessa Palfi sua figlia. mezze figure 440 
(5) dal Ppe. Gagarin per li due suoi figli 500 
Engraving by Pietro Fontana (Petrucci, No. 285). 
(6) dal Duca di Blacas, e dalla Duchessa sua Moglie 440 


Portraits of the Duke and Duchess de Blacas, ca. 1820, Rigny-Usse, 
private collection. 
Mentioned as being completed in a report of November 7, 1821 
(Kunstblatt, Dec. 13, 1821, No. 100, 400). 
(7) dal Conte Polacco per il ritratto di Filinski 220 
(8) Dalla Duchessa di Lucca figura intera 880 
Portrait of Maria Luisa di Borbone, Duchess of Lucca, ca. 1815, 
Florence, Palazzo Pitti, Galleria d'Arte Moderna. 
The date of 1810 proposed by S. Pinto (Cultura neoclassica, 116), 
because Camuccini passed through Lucca on his way to Paris in that 
year, seems too early. Both the style and use of the title “Duchess of 
Lucca" in Camuccini* lists suggest a date after 1815. The painting 
first appears in an inventory of the Palazzo Ducale in Lucca made, 
according to Pinto, after the Restoration, "verso il 1817." It was 
referred to in a published report of Nov. 7, 1821 (Kunstblatt, Dec. 13, 
1821, No. 100, 400). 


See D,21. : 
(9) dalla Duchessa d'Ossuna mezza figura 440 
(10) dalla Giovane Contessa Schowaloff—figura intera 880 
(11) dalla Siga. Clos 440 


(12) dal Duca di Blacas. per i ritratti dei figli in piccolo dimensione — 210 
Portraits of the Duke de Blacas's Children, Rigny-Usse, private 


collection. 

See B,26. 
(13) dalla Contessa Hostroska 440 
(14) dalla Contessa Pappafava 320 


Portrait of Countess Papafava, ca. 1826, Padua, Coll. Papafava(?) 
Described as showing Countess Luisa Papafava in the guise of Saint 
Catherine with nimbus and the wheel of martyrdom beside her 
(Memorie romane, 111, 1826, 376ff.). Judging from a poor reproduc- 
tion, this painting still exists in the Papafava family collection, 
having acquired an attribution to Ferdinando Cavallieri (see H. 
Naef, Metropolitan Museum Journal, 1v, 1971, 185ff.. fig. 3). A letter 
to Camuccini of April 20, 1827, signed Luisa Pappafava Ottoboni, 
mentions an accompanying payment of 80 Luigi for “mio quadro." 


(15) dal Card. De Croi. mezza figura : 420 
(16) Dalla Giovane Contessa Schovaloff per li ritratti della Cognata e della, 
Socera 480° 

(17) Dal Card Consalvi per il ritratto di Pio VII * mandato al General 
Sauró(?) zo 440 
Portrait of Pius VII, 1815, Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum 
(canvas, 1.36 x 1.13m). 3 


The client is possibly Franz Josef, Count Sarau (1760-1832), leader 
in the Austrian movement against Napoleon and later ambassador to 
the Tuscan court in Florence. This entry, by process of elimination, 
most likely refers to the Vienna version (Führer durch die 
Gemalde-Gallerie, n1, Vienna, 1897, No. 329; M. Levey, "Lawrénces 
Portrait of Pope Pius VIL," Burlington Magazine, Cxvi, April 1975, 
197ff., fig. 5). — 
(18) Dal Arciduca Palatino per il ritratto di Pio VII 320 
Portrait of Pius VII, 1815. . 
Mentioned as being in the family palace at Gotha in 1832, -and 
evidently the painting sold in Vienna in 1968 (Carola van Ham, 
Kunsthaus am Museum, Auction No. 34, June 10-12, 1968, No. 
1052—canvas, 1.34 x 1.00m). A life-size copy made in 1816;by 
Bombelli was given by Frederick IV to the picture gallery in Gotha; 
another small copy by Miucct d'Albano was in a private collection in 
the same city. (Kunstblatt, Oct. 23, 1832, No. 85, 339.) 
For this and other versions see notes 38 and 39. 


(19) dal Ppe. Chiaramonti per il ritratto del zio 320 
Portrait of Pius VII, 1815. 

(20) Dal Duca di Blacas per il ritratto del Rè di Napoli 210 

(21) Dalla Duchessa d'Ossuna per la Replica della Duchessa di Lucca 440 

(22) Dal Cav. Carafa di Napoli per il suo ritratto sola testa 60 


Portrait of Cav. Carafa 
(Mostra del ritratto italiano, 113, No. 29—then owned in the Carafa 
family, Naples.) 

(23) dalla Principessa Crasalcovic 200 


Appendix E 


Disegni per Commissione 

(1) Dal General Balch per due Disegni. Camillo al Campidoglio, e la 
Condanna de figli di Bruto 220 
(2) da Mr. Bodstrit. per la Morte di Lucrezia 20 
(3) dal Marchese Durazzo, per il Trionfo di Marcello e Lucio Albino. 220 
See C,20, and Appendix F for a drawing of a Triumph of a Roman 

Hero sold in 1973 
(4) da un Generale Russo per le Dame Romane e Cornelia 130 
(5) ad altro Sig. Russo, li Parti che riportano le Insigne romane ad 


augusto 60 
(6) dal Marchese Serra, per il Disegno di Enea agli Elisi, e la morte di 
Messalina 100 


Falconieri, 260, records a drawing of “Messalina” which Canova 
wished to have. 


(7) dal Conte Apponi per la Morte di Porzia. 60 
(8) dal'Artaria di Vienna per una Sacra famiglia. 40 
(9) Dal Ppe. Borghese per i Disegni delle Statue e Bassi rilievi della sua 

Villa 220 


Several of these drawings are in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, Inv. 87.12.172—181. See note 24 and Appendix A. 
(10) a Mr. Rebal una Cartella con 50 * disegni, in compense un quadro 


antico venduto da mio fratello 800 

(11) Enea con la Sibilla, al Conte di S. Leu piccolo disegno 20 

(12) alla Marchesa di Santa Cruz spagnola un Libro di disegni d'inven- 

zione 500 

(13) alla Ppsa. Diectristein un Disegno della Presentazione al Tempio 100 
Perhaps the drawing of the same subject in the Albertina, Vienna 
(see Appendix G). Another version in the Pinacoteca, Ascoli 
Piceno. 

(14) alla Contessa Schowaleff un Disegno rappresentante un Sacrifizio alli 

Dei Lari 120 
Falconieri, 258, records several other drawings of this subject. The 
composition was engraved by Luigi Tomba (Petrucci, No. 279). See 
ELT. 

(15) a Mr. Ead pittore inglese molti disegni di anatomie presso il vero ed 

altri d'invenzione 440 

(16) a Mr. Flaxman scultore Inglese il Miracolo di S. Pietro alla Porta del 

Tempio 100 
Another version in the Albertina, Vienna (see Appendix F). 

(17) alla Ppsa. Amalia di Baviera per un disegno di un Sacrifizio 200 
Falconieri, 110, mentions without giving the subjects that several 
drawings were made for Princess Amalia during Camuccinis stay in 
Munich in 1810. 

(18) a Giuseppe Bossi di Milano per Dieci Disegni d'Invenzione 180 

(19) a Mr. Goffier francese un Disegno rappresentante di vera figure 

baciando il piede della statua di S. Pietro 80 

(20) per il Ministro di Spagna Don Antonio De Vargas molti Disegni presso 

Raffaele—ricevuti dal Suo Segretario Don Giusto Maccado 600 

(21) alla pssa. Gallizin un Disegno di un'Assunta 50 

(22) a Milord Roscet una Cartella con ventidue Disegni 400 
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Appendix F—Other Known or Recorded 
Works 


Historical and Religious Paintings 

The following paintings are known only through Falconieri; although 
some are perhaps identical to works already included in the lists cited 
earlier, none can be identified with certainty: Four Evangelists, in the 
manner of Fra Bartolomeo (p. 121); Holy Family, in the manner of Raphael, 
for Cardinal Guidone (p. 187); Madonna and Child, in the manner of 
Raphael (p. 121); Savior, a life-size painting (p. 121); Immaculate Conception, 
a small painting for Maria Cristina (p. 221); Madonna Addolorata, painted 
before 1804 (p. 222); Unknown religious subjects, ten bozzetti given to 
Monsignor Floget "pei paesi selvaggi di America" (p. 221); Unknown 
religious subjects, seven bozzetti given to Abbot Bariè “che condusse nelle 
isole Candie" (p. 221); Angelica and Medoro, a tondo from his early period, 
in Palermo in 1862 (p. 189). 

Other works: Saint Bartholomew, S. Biagio, Cantalupo. Engraving by 
Tommaso Alojsio (Petrucci, No. 261); Madonna del Soccorso, Montelanico, 
S. Pietro (Bovero, Dizionario biografico, 629); Madonna del Rifugio, Torri in 
Sabina, Collegiata, a replica of the life-size Madonna and Child owned by 
Count Dietrichstein (Bovero, Dizionario biografico, 629; Falconieri, 187, 
189); God the Father Borne by Angels, engraving by Pietro Bettelini 
(Petrucci, No. 252). Falconieri, 120, records a version of this composition 
made for a Russian client. In a letter of September 20, 1826, Karl Friedrich 
Schinkel in Berlin refers to Camuccini's offer to execute "una replica del 
cartone dal Padre Eterno" for Friedrich Wilhelm III. In his list “Quadri e 
Cartone da Vendersi," Camuccini wrote, “Dal Rè di Prussia devo avere per il 
Cartone del Padre Eterno 100"; another (?) cartoon of this work is included 
in the list "Cartoni" priced at 150 scudi. 

Doubtful Attributions: Roman Women Beseeching the Mother and Wife of 
Coriolanus, University of North Carolina (A-P. Quinsac, Ottocento Painting 
in American Collections, Columbia, S.C., 1973, 60, No. 11, ill.); studies for 
two lunettes—Allegories, Rome, Galleria d'Arte Moderna, Inv. 5042. The 
Death of Socrates, Forli, Pinacoteca (E. Calzini and G. Mazzatinti, Guida di 
Forli, 1893, 78, No. 75; F. Guarini, Notizie storiche e descrittive della 
Pinacoteca Comunale di Forli, 1874, 41, No. 73 bis); Hagar and Ishmael in the 
Wilderness, National Museum, Warsaw (Bulletin Varsovie, 1970, 2-3, No. 
11). 


Portraits 

Portrait of Tomasso Gargallo, Marchese di Castel Lentini (Mostra del ritratto 
italiano, 113, No. 28; Falconieri, 225; Kunstblatt, Dec. 13, 1821, No. 100, 
400); Portrait of Giuseppe de Fabris, Rome, Virtuosi al Pantheon; copy in the 
Accademia di S. Luca, Inv. 383. This originated in an exchange of portraits 
similar to that with Thorvaldsen. De Fabris's marble portrait bust of 
Camuccini (1832) is at Cantalupo (Falconieri, 227); Portrait of Kral, Rome, 
private collection (Falconieri, 227; U. Ojetti, La pittura italiana 
dell'ottocento, Milan-Rome, 1929, pl. 34; Mostra del ritratto italiano, 112, No. 
21); Portrait of Cardinal Zurla, Camuccini in a letter of September 16, 1831, 
mentions having made the Cardinal a gift of the portrait a short time earlier 
(Campori, 474, No. 485; Falconieri, 227; Portrait of Monsignor Bartolucci, 
engraving by Angelo Bertini (Petrucci, No. 284; Falconieri, 224); Portrait of 
the Crown Prince of Bavaria, executed in Munich in 1810 (Falconieri, 110); 
Portrait of Melchior Missirini, secretary of the Academy of St. Luke 
(Falconieri, 226); Portrait of Monsignor Berardi, formerly owned by Oliviero 
Tozzi (Iozzi, 39); Portrait of Madame de Terzy, mentioned after 1830 in a letter 
to Camuccini from Paul de Demidoff; Portrait of the Duke of Casarano. 
recorded by Visconti, 288, as having been executed when Camuccini was in 
Naples in 1818; Portrait of Ferdinand I, ca. 1820, Naples, Museo di S. 
Martino. 

Doubtful Attributions: Portrait of a Pontifical Official, Rome, Galleria 
d'Arte Moderna, Inv. 2805; the Self-Portrait (sometimes reproduced as 
"Byron") in the Gallery of the Academy of St. Luke, Rome, signed: J. 
Grassi Pinx a Roma A(nno) 1810; Portrait of a Woman, Forli, Palazzo 
Albicini (E. Calzini and G. Mazzatinti, Guida di Forli, 1893, 27, No. 84. 


Drawings 

The following represents at best a very fragmentary list of drawings that 
exist outside the collection at Cantalupo. Among those mentioned by 
Falconieri (p. 260) are a Death of Timolean, given to Piranesi; The Last Night 
of Troy, owned by the Duke Durazzo in Genoa; a Galatea owned by Marchese 
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Venuti; Brutus Condemning His Sons, for the Duchess Dietrichstein. Others 
recorded in sales (E. Benezit, Dictionnaire des peintures . . . , 11, 1949, 285): 
Romulus and Remus; Battle Scene; Sacrifice to Jupiter; Sacrificial Scene; 
Christie's, May 1965—reappeared Christie's March 29, 1966, No. 
106—Decapitation of Titus and Tiberius; Hótel Drouot, May 1968— Scene 
from Roman History; Christie's, Nov. 26, 1973, No. 141, ill.—Triumph of a 
Roman Hero; Sotheby’, Florence, April 10, 1974, No. 103—Incredulity of 
Saint Thomas; Christies, Oct. 16, 1970, No. 100, ill.—Briseis Fainting in the 
Arms of Achilles; Christie's, Nov. 14-15, 1973, No. 209— Sacrifice of 
Polyxena. 

In the Albertina, Vienna, are a Holy Family (R 1569); Death of Virginia (R 
965c); Leonidas in the Temple of Neptune (R 965d); Mercury Delivering the 
Infant Bacchus (R 964); Saint Paul (R 1571); Classical Subject (R 1579); Scene 
with German Emperor (Ludovico Baglioni before Frederick Barbarossa?) (R 
965); Cornelia (R 1575a); Holy Family (?) (R 1575); Surrender of a City 
[Perugia?] to a Roman General (R 965) (see A. Stix and A. Spitzmiiller, 
Beschreibender Katalog der Handzeichnungen, vı, Vienna, 1941, 69). 

In the Gabinetto Nazionale della Stampe, Rome, are listed: Christ in 
Limbo (F. N. 3134/29789); Venus (F. N. 3140/29471); Testament of a Dying 
Figure (E. N. 3865/10294); John the Baptist (E. N. 3865/10297); John the 
Baptist (F. N. 3867/10298); Administering of Last Rites (F N. 3868/10296); 
Marriage of the Virgin (F. N. 3869/10295); Death of Caesar (F. N. 
6664/22780); Biblical Scene (F. N. 8495/40254). 

In the Louvre, Cabinet des Dessins, No. 2995— The Continence of Scipio. 
In Rigny-Usse, private collection—The Return of Atilius Regulus. In the 
Gabinetto Disegni e Stampe degli Uffizi—Joseph Interpreting Dreams, Inv. 
12033 S (Disegni italiani del XIX secolo, Florence, 1971, 44, No. 19, fig. 14). 
In the Palazzo Pitti, Galleria d'Arte Moderna—Sketch Book of a Voyage to 
Padua, Genoa and Ferrara (1770-1860 Pittura neoclassica [supra, C,21], 102, 
No. 104 bis.). 

In the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York: Classical Scene 
(87.12.140); Classical Scene—“Mirra” (87.12.174); Death of Caesar (?) 
(87.12.171); Classical Scene (87.12.170). 

Among those published by A. M. Clark in The Age of Canova, exh. cat., 
Rhode Island School of Design, 6 Nov.-15 Dec. 1957—Samson and Delilah, 
No. 39, ill.; Classical Scene, No. 38 (now Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design, No. 57.244); Moses Striking the Rock, No. 40; Pagan Scene 
(Mercury with the Infant Bacchus), No. 41 (Peabody Institute, Baltimore); 
Romulus and Remus, No. 42 (Peabody Institute, Baltimore); Lunette Design: 
Agrippa and the Pantheon, No. 43, New York (estate of Anthony M. Clark). 

For a group of attributed drawings see Marina Causa Picone, Disegni della 
Società Napoletana di Storia Patria, Naples, 1974, 20ff., Nos. 121-134; an 
Allegorical Figure, European Drawings in the Collection of the Santa Barbara 
Museum of Art, ed. A. Moir, Santa Barbara, 1976, 194. 

Several engravings were made after drawings, including the Combat of 
Roman Soldiers and the Sacrifice to the Lares both by Luigi Tomba (Petrucci, 
No. 280 and 279). 
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Allusions and Illusions in Gleyre’s Le Soir” 


William Hauptman 
for Laurence Leite 


I| n'y a pas de gloire à bon marché—souffrez, souffrez . . . vous 
serez grand, vos douleurs sont le prix de votre 
immortalité.— Balzac! 


It has been observed that one of the prime tasks of current 
art-historical scholarship—particularly as it pertains to the art 
of the nineteenth century—is to reexamine critically the 
works of artists who have either suffered from neglect or been 
subject to excessive idolization.? Ironically, it may be said that 
Charles Gleyre fits into both categories. On the one hand, his 
works have been mostly forgotten because he has been 
classified too conveniently with the Academy and the slick, 
vapid style of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. On the other hand, 
in his time he was genuinely admired and respected as an 
unusually liberal and daring teacher by a substantial number of 
young artists; indeed, it is a measure of his abilities that his 
atelier was capable of accommodating such artists as Cogniet, 
Géróme, and Poynter as well as Monet, Bazille, and Whistler. 
Only in the last years have these contradictory aspects of 
GleyreS art and life been explored, with the result that his 
oeuvre is now seen as a vital aspect of the art of mid-century 
France. 

During these explorations, new questions of purpose and 
meaning arise, as with most fresh investigations and revalua- 
tions of art and artists whose reputation has been restricted 
by prejudicial judgments. In this respect, no work of Gleyre is 
more intriguing or labyrinthine than his first major composi- 
tion, the undisputed magnum opus that instantly catapulted 
him to fame. The painting was initially exhibited in the Salon 
of 1843 as Le Soir (Fig. 1); but, almost immediately, it became 
widely known as Les Illusions perdues.? The success of the work 
can be readily understood: the depiction of the old man who 


* This article originated as part of a longer study on the nature of 
melancholia imagery in I9th-century art. In the course of that study I 
benefited greatly from a number of scholars who in varied ways assisted me 
in the formulation of my ideas; in che context of the problem presented here 
I would like especially to thank George Mauner, Ralph Condee, Francis and 
Lois Boe Hyslop, Albert Boime, Alain de Leiris, James S. Patty, and Jan 
Biafostoski. I cannot express fully the extent of my gratitude to Laurence 
Leite; perhaps the arguments that follow will suggest the depth of his 
thinking and teaching. 


N.B. A bibliography of selected sources follows the footnotes. 


! H. de Balzac, Illusions perdues, in Oeuvres completes, Paris, 1843, VII, 81. 
All references hereafter to Balzac's novel are to this edition. 


? Many new studies of I9th-century art stress this point. But see particularly 
R. Zeitler, Die Kunst des 19. Jahrhunderts (Propylàen Kunstgeschichte, XX), 
Berlin, 1966, 15, and A. Boime, "The Instruction of Charles Gleyre and the 
Evolution of Painting in the Nineteenth Century," in U. Stürzinger, et al., 


eds., Charles Gleyre ou les illusions perdues, Zurich, 1974, 102. 


appears to gaze out blankly and the boat filled with ghostly and 
spiritually distant figures brings the classic-romantic conflict 
into a telling unity and at the same time appeals to the 
persistent taste in France for introspective reflection and poetic 
revery in painting. The precise nature of the sentiment 
expressed in the lyrical composition is, however, less clear, as is 
the meaning of the actions of the dramatis personae. 

In general, scholars have accepted the view that the 
painting illustrates no more than a hallucinatory vision Gleyre 
had while traveling in Egypt: 


C'était le 21 mars 1835, par un beau crépuscule, sur le Nil, à 
la hauteur (sic) d'Abydos. Le ciel était si pur, l'eau si calme, 
qu’aprés la surexcitation de cerveau à laquelle je m'étais livré 
toute la journée il m'eüt été difficile de dire si je voguais sur 
un fleuve ou dans les espaces infinis de l'air. En me tournant 
du cóté du couchant je crus voir, je vis certainment une 
barque de la forme la plus heureuse et dans laquelle était un 
groupe d'anges vétus avec tant d'élégance et dans des 
positions si calmes et si nobles que je fus ravi. Insensible- 
ment ils se rapprochérent de moi et bientót je pus distinguer 
leurs voix. Ils chantaient en choeur une musique divine. La 
barque parut s'arréter au-dessous d'un bouquet de palmiers 
plantés sur la rive. La nappe étincelante étendue sur le 
fleuve répétait si exactement ces objets charmants qu'ils me 
paraissaient doubles. Je ne l'oublierai de ma vie. La triple 
harmonie des formes, des couleurs et des sons était 
complète.* 


3 The work was listed in the salon livret as Le Soir (No. 512). Shortly after 
the closing of the exhibition, the painting was acquired by the Musées 
Royaux for three thousand francs and placed in the Luxembourg; on 
December 1, 1879, it was transferred to the Louvre. C. Clément, Charles 
Gleyre, Geneva, Neuchatel, and Paris, 1878, still contains the most 
authoritative material on the artist and notes only briefly the change in 
titles, but without discussion or explanation. 


* Cited in Clément, Gleyre, 98. It might be well to note that hallucinatory 
visions similar to Gleyres were not uncommon among French voyageurs in 
Egypt during the 18405 and 18505. Cf. Gérard de Nerval’s famous vision of 
the "soleil noir de la Mélancolie," as well as other similar experiences in his 
Voyage en Orient, in Oeuvres, Paris, 1961, 11, 132. Flaubert, too, recorded a 
number of melancholy visions in Egypt; see in particular Notes de voyages, 
Paris, 1910, 1, 74 and 202. See also his notes on the back of one of the travel 
diaries in the Bibliothèque de la Ville de Paris, Carnet 5, 81, cited in 
E. Starkie, Flaubert: The Making of the Master, New York, 1967, 171. In this 
light, one might recall that Flaubert was one of the habitués of Gleyre’s 
soirées after 1845. 
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To be sure, this notation from Gleyre own diary answers the 
question of the origin of the composition unequivocally, but it 
does not define the particular intent or content of the picture. 
The painting was indeed executed some eight years after the 
vision, under circumstances wholly different from those Gleyre 
experienced in Egypt: Moreover, the painting is stylistically 
incongruent with his relatively straightforward narrative 
subjects of the 18305 which connote different intentions. 
Given Gleyre’ originality, intellectual independence, and his 
tendency to introspection, it seems legitimate to suggest that a 
more profound meaning than that of the vision itself was 
implied. This notion accords with the fact that the painter 
sensitively sought out varied subjects, often from antiquity, 
which, like those of Coutures paintings, were intended to 
express universal correlations between classical and contem- 
porary societies. Gleyre favored philosophically oriented 
subjects, as Hippolyte Taine recognized: "Il s'examinait, il se 
jugeait, il jugeait la vie. Bref, il philosophait sur la condition 
humaine: rien n'attriste davantage. "5 

Since Le Soir has been thought to contain autobiographi- 
cal material, as Clément hinted,® it is especially fruitful to 
consider the events of Gleyre life before his execution of the 
canvas in 1843. He was orphaned in 1814, and his life was 
replete with disappointment and discouragement; like so many 
of his contemporaries, Gleyre fell victim to the infectious 
psychological disease of the mal d'isolement. He was often 
characterized in later interviews and biographies as having had 
an exceptionally brooding disposition which manifested itself 
in a misanthropic outlook.” Art historians have been quick to 
blame much of his pensées tristes and cynical pessimism on the 
unfortunate circumstances surrounding the major commission 
to decorate the luxurious cháteau at Dampierre which was 
awarded to Gleyre by the Duc de Luynes in 1840. Despite a 
whole year work—and the immediate promise of fame and 
fortune—Gleyre’s murals were effaced shortly after their 
installation in order to make room for designs by the 
better-known artist, Ingres.® 


5 "Gleyre," in Derniers essais de critique et d'histoire, Paris, 1903, 245 
(originally published in the Journal des débats, April, 1878). 


6 Clément, Gleyre, 169, refers to the work as Gleyre' “Werther,” drawing 
upon the analogy of Goethe’ instant fame as a result of his autobiographical 
novella. See also E. Montégut, Nos Morts contemporains, 2nd ser., Paris, 
1884, 139: "C'est l'image même de sa vie. ...” 


? See Montégut, 119f, and P. Mantz, "Charles Gleyre," Gazette des 
beaux-arts, XI, 1875, 233f. The Goncourt brothers also mention the 
harshness of Gleyre* character when they met the artist chez Flaubert in 
1861; see E. and]. de Goncourt, Journal, Paris, 1956, I, 911. 


5 Ingress decorations occupied him until 1847 and are discussed in R. 
Rosenblum, Ingres, New York, n.d., 166f. It is ironic that the Duc de 
Luynes, himself a recognized dilettante archaeologist, was disappointed 
with Ingress L Age d'or, and, in 1850, the artist and patron mutually decided 
to abandon the project. Very few of Gleyre* original designs for Dampierre 
have survived; some studies are located in the Musée Cantonal des 
Beaux-Arts, Lausanne (Inv. D. 1075-1081), and are reproduced in Charles 
Gleyre ou les illusions perdues, 38f. 


Even prior to this event, which remained a painful memory 
for the painter until his death in 1874, aspects of Gleyre's 
melancholy nature were already apparent. In 1829, while in 
Rome, he had written to his brother that he was lonely and 
unable to fit comfortably into his environment, and that he 
constantly experienced an indefinable state of ennui. A few 
months later, the painter became even more despondent, 
declaring to his uncle that "cette vie est détestable."? 
Moreover, the stimulus of direct confrontation in Rome with 
the prime examples of antique and Renaissance art produced 
for Gleyre an even greater distrust of his own talents. Rather 
than being inspired by the sublimity of la mode antique as 
David and Delacroix had been in their own ways, the painter 
felt an increasing sense of frustration and futility as he realized 
that he could never equal the artistic heights of his models. 
The later years in Rome proved to be a period of artistic 
paralysis. To be sure, these sentiments of failure and artistic 
defeat define for the nineteenth century the classic symptoms 
of the mal du siècle particularly as they pertain to the artist—in 
effect the familiar notion of the melancholia artificialis. 1° 

In 1834, Gleyre was recommended by Horace Vernet to an 
American traveler, now identified with some certainty as John 
Lowell, Jr. of Boston (1799—1836),!! as a companion on a 
journey through the Near East. In the last months of 1835, the 
artist and the American parted over a disagreement over the 
ownership of the drawings and watercolors produced by 
Gleyre on the trip. Alone in Khartoum, Gleyre contracted a 
severe case of opthalmia, a condition whicu left him almost 
totally blind for a period of about ten months and which seems ` 
to have impaired his vision permanently. Nonetheless, he 
made his way to Cairo where he was put on a freighter for 
Beirut. Gleyre5 condition was so grave that the ship’ captain 
had prepared the ceremony for burial at sea, but, miraculously, 
Gleyre weathered the voyage and began to recuperate in 
Beirut, despite a plague that ravaged the city and even killed 
the artists host. By 1838 Gleyre was finally in Paris.!? These 
continuous physical and spiritual afflictions left him with a 


? Both letters are included in Clément, Gleyre, 37 and 19 resp. 


10 For the concept of the mal du siècle as a contributing factor in 
19th-century iconography, see W. Hauptman, “The Persistence of 
Melancholy in Nineteenth-Century Art: The Iconography of a Motif," 
Ph. D. diss., Pennsylvania State University, 1975. For the notion of the 
melancholia artificialis, see also E. Panofsky, The Life and Art of Albrecht 
Durer, 2nd ed., Princeton, 1965, 162f and R. and M. Wittkower, Born Under 
Saturn, New York, 1963, 98f. 


!! This identification was made by G. P. Weisberg in his review o: Charles 
Gleyre ou les illusions perdues in The Art Bulletin, INI, September, 1976, 465. 
Weisberg bases this identification on some sketches of Lowell made by 
Gleyre while in the Near East. There has been no research to date to 
indicate the specific relationship between the two or on Lowell’s reasons for 
traveling to the Near East. 


12 For further details see the essay by J.-E. Berger, "Gleyre et l'Orient,” 
Charles Gleyre ou les illusions perdues, 50f. 


1 Gleyre, Le Soir. Paris, Louvre (photo: Giraudon) 





2 Cabanel, L'Ange du soir. Montpellier, Musée Fabre (photo: 
Claude O'Sughrue) 


doctrine fatale which found its first expression in 1843 in Le Soir. 

From the outset, critics had perceived the content of the 
work as an allegorical “barcarole mélancolique" in which the 
despairing figure at the right sadly observes the fleeting 
“illusions de sa jeunesse. "!? To be sure, Gleyre had this general 


!3 See the reviews by Planche, Delécluze, and Paul de Saint-Victor cited in 
fragmentary form in Clément, Gleyre, 164f. The entry for Gleyre* painting 
in the catalogue for the exhibition, Equivoques, Paris, 1973, unpaginated, 
also quotes sections of reviews from L'Illustration and Les Beaux-Arts. See, 
too, Mantz, “Gleyre,” 238, and V. Fournel, Les Artistes francais 
contemporains, Tours, 1884, 222, who summarize the basic critical 
commentary. 





idea in mind from the beginning, as is clear in the visionary 
genesis of the work in 1835 as well as in subsequent travel 
notations. !^ [t is not, however, necessary to trace the specific 
imagery of melancholy expression directly to these personal 
literary citations, since for the nineteenth century the 
pictorial elements alone were sufficient to suggest such 
sentiments. The associations between melancholy revery, the 
inevitable passing of time, lost illusions, and the evening hours 
of the day had habitually been made. In fact, it is not 
uncommon to find the essence of all these ideas expressed 
symbolically by means of a single figure who sits in the gesture 
of melancholy meditation before a crepuscular landscape, as in 
Cabanel’s L Ange du soir!5 (Fig. 2). 

Even more suggestive of the allegorical content of Gleyre’s 
painting is the recognition that the boat gliding in the 
tranquil waters is a common allusion to mans fate or to the 
proverbial voyage of life, a symbolic reference that may be 
traced to antique metaphors.!® In Romantic thought and 
iconography, this connection between human destiny and the 
River of Life was so ubiquitous as to need no further 


!4 The description is cited in translation in G. Ackerman, “Drawings of a 
Famous Teacher: Charles Gleyre," Master Drawings, xiii, 2, 1975, 164. The 
travel book, "Voyage de Gleyre en l'Orient, l'agenda (1834-1838),” is in 
Gleyres own hand and is now deposited in the Musée Cantonal, Lausanne. 


!° Now in the Musée Fabre, Montpellier, Inv. 876-3-110, the drawing was 
executed by Cabanel in Rome in 1848. The drawing itself appears in Gleize’ 
painting Le Cabinet Bruyas en 1848, also in Montpellier. For further 
representations of melancholy as an allegorical figure in a nocturnal setting, 
see Hauptman, “The Persistence of Melancholy,” passim. 


'© See especially E. R. Curtius, European Literature and the Latin Middle 
Ages, New York, 1953, 128f. 
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3 Caraffe, Le Destin regle la course de la vie (from Landon, Annales, 
Ecole frangais moderne, 1, pl. 15) 


explanation: one need only remember the frequently cited 
literary examples of Coleridge and Melville, or the pictorial 
expressions of Friedrich, Turner, and Cole, to perceive the 
unusual persistence of the idea.!7 

The very adoption of the ship motif in this context makes it 
seem clear that Gleyre drew upon the traditional vocabulary 
for depicting man’s fate, but he did so without emphasiz- 
ing the cosmic and sublime aspects of the iconography. The 
spirit in which Gleyre used the ship in Le Soir is more 
analogous to the use of the same theme in such works as Louis 
Caraffe's Le Destin regle la course de la vie (Fig. 3)!8 and 
Eberhard Wichters Das Schiff des Lebens (Fig. 4).!? These 
examples could easily have been known to Gleyre, the latter in 
particular, since both artists shared a common Swiss heritage. 
In both, the iconography is reduced to the point of transparent 
simplicity and designed with none of the apparent religious or 
quasi-mystical overtones so often found in Northern Romantic 
works.?? An even closer visual affinity with Gleyre may be 
discerned in the use of the ship in Ludwig Richter’ painting, 
Uberführt über die Elbe am Schreckenstein (Fig. 5).?! Like 
Gleyre’ painting, Richter’ work appears at first to be no more 
than a typical genre scene, composed with no outwardly 
allegorical implication.?? Yet, the selection of passengers—the 


'7 L. Eitner, "The Open Window and the Storm-Tossed Boat: An Essay in 
the Iconography of Romanticism," Art Bulletin, XXXVII, December, 1955, 
281, discusses the tradition in some depth. Cf. also in regard to the German 
use of the motif, E. Miittinger, "Der Schiffbruch: Deutungen eines 
Bildmotivs im 19. Jahrhundert," in Beitrüge zur Motivkunde des 19. 
Jahrhunderts, Munich, 1970, 211-144. 


!* The work seems to have been lost, but was known through reproductions 
in C. Landon, Ecole frangais moderne, Paris, 1, 1832, 32, pl. 15. 


'9 Various versions of the work exist; see P. Köster, Eberhard Wächter 
(1762-1852), Ein Maler des deutschen Klassizimus, Ph. D. diss., Bonn, 1968, 
165f. The drawing illustrated in the text above was executed in 1817 and is 
deposited in the Kunsthaus, Zurich (Inv. M55). 


20 See particularly the persuasive arguments of R. Rosenblum, Modern 
Painting and the Northern Romantic Tradition, New York, 1975. 

7! Painted in 1837 and now in the Gemäldegalerie, Dresden (Inv. 2220). 
On Richters work in general, see H. J. Neidhardt, Ludwig Richter, Vienna 
and Munich, 1969. 

22 Richter himself claimed in his memoirs to have taken these figures from 
life; see Lebenserinnerungen eines deutschen Malers, Leipzig, 1950, 384. 
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5 Richter, Uberfährt über die Elbe am Schreckenstein. Dresden, 
Gemäldegalerie (photo: Gemäldegalerie) 


young lovers, the Romantic wanderer, the melancholy thinker, 
the worldly old steersman, the innocent child, the harpist who 
blatantly recalls the figure in Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister—seems 
effectively to represent types rather than real individuals. Such 
a selection, therefore, betrays the artists true purpose to create 
symbols rather than to record events. It must be noted in this 
context that distinct, if fragmented, formal and iconographic 
relationships between these examples and Gleyre’s work 
further suggest the symbolic intention of Le Soir. 

Whereas the ship in Gleyre’ painting appears to derive from 
a clearly stated concept of man’s fate and implies the general 
notions of continuity and predestination, it is equally evident 
that the passengers, as in the case of Richter’s picture, are 
meant to specify the nature and meaning of that destiny. The 
very gestures and attitudes, which resemble mimetic ballet, 
imply that a more substantive role was intended for these 
figures than merely that of the physical embodiment of ghostly 
illusions. To define the identity of these voyagers on the Ship 
of Life is crucial, for they, in turn, provide the key to the 
identification of the old despairing figure on the shore from 
whom they slowly, but decisively, move away. The eleven 
women on the ship are in fact artfully arranged into three 


distinctive tripartite groups. At the far left, a cluster of three 
figures is engaged in singing and playing the harp, while a 
single figure, seen from behind, listens to the other two. This 
pattern is repeated in variation at the far right directly behind 
the putto/amor who steers the boat and throws flower petals 
into the water. Another figure playing the harp is seen from 
behind, while two women with interlocked hands suggest the 
idea of dance. In the center, a third group composed of five 
figures contains a seated woman in the center who reads a 
scroll and is flanked by two dreamily enthralled figures, one 
lost in pensive meditation, the other resting her head on the 
shoulcer of the reader. The two remaining figures, who seem to 
form a physical parenthesis around the group, are clapping 
their hands, or, more properly, accenting the meter of poetry. 

The disposition as a group of these orderly figures and their 
scrupulously studied gestures are reminiscent of actions and 
arrangements common to Parnassian scenes. Indeed, one is 
reminded of the general feeling expressed in Raphael 
Parnassus fresco in the Stanza della Segnatura (Fig. 6); the 
group immediately to the left of Apollo is particularly 
suggestive of Gleyre’s central group in which one of the women 
leans on a reading figure. Similarly, in Mengs’ celebrated 
Parnassus group in the Villa Albani (Fig. 7) the figures to the 
left of Apollo remind us of some of the poses in Gleyre’s 
composition. Since Gleyre had spent almost six years in Rome 
studying the work of past masters, there is no question that he 
would have known these works intimately and that they 
probably supplied the prototypes for the general conception of 
the figures in the ship.?? 

There is, however, yet another source, equally Arcadian in 
spirit and conception, which may also have played a minor 
role ir the origin of this aspect of Gleyres composition: Ingres’s 
L'Age d'or (Fig. 8), the very work designed in 1843 to replace 
Gleyres paintings in Dampierre. Particularly telling are the 
formal similarities in both works between the dancing and 
clapping figures. It would not have been beyond Gleyre’s 
acknowledged sense of bitterness to include intentional 
reminders of Ingress mural in a major composition concerned 
with lost hopes and artistic failure. 

Thus, since there are such marked similarities between 
Gleyre* figures and those frequently found in idyllic Parnassian 
scenes, it is probable that the painter intended the women on 
the ship to be understood visually as reminiscences of the 
Muses themselves and not specifically as the “groupe d'anges" 
mentioned in the description of his vision in Egypt. To be sure, 
the representation of these figures does not conform wholly to 
the traditional manner or number of the Muses as they appear 
in art and literature. Rather, Gleyre appears to have conflated 
the iconography into an abbreviated and more personal 
schema in which he distinguished three particular groups. 
From the left to the right on the ship, one may discern the 
various types of songs assimilated into an arrangement 


23 Beside the popular examples of the Muses found in Raphael and Mengs, 
Gleyre* figures also resemble the types in Flaxman* Hesiod and the Muses, 
illustrated in The Age of Neo-Classicism, London, 1972, No. 577. See also the 
figures in LeSueur5 decorations for the Cabinet des Muses in the Hôtel 
Lambert in N. R. Henderson, “LeSueur’s Decoratons for the Cabinet des 
Muses in the Hôtel Lambert," Art Bulletin, 1v1, December, 1974, 555-570. 
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6 Raphael, Parnassus. Rome, Stanza della Segnatura (photo: 
Alinari) 








8 Ingres, L'Age d'or (1862 replica). Cambridge, Mass., Fogg Art 
Museum, Grenville L. Winthrop Bequest (photo: Museum) 


symbolic of the essence of Song; bucolic and erotic poetry are 
blended in the center as Poetry; and the image of Dance 
remains intact at the right. The implication, therefore, is that 
Gleyre selected as purely symbolic references only those Muses 
who are outwardly associated with Art—the Muses of History 
and Astronomy are absent. Since the Muses are removed from 
their traditional Olympian setting and introduced in 
conjunction with the Ship of Life motif, it may be concluded 
that Gleyre’s transformation of the iconography was intended 
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9 Frontispiece for Poésies gallique (Ossian), 1818 (photo: University of 
Cincinnati Library) 


24 The major classical source for the episode of Thamyris is Homers Iliad 11, 
594f, in Loeb ed., 95. It should be noted, however, that Homer does not 
specify the specific punishment of blindness; the text states only that the 
Muses "maimed him." The later translations, particularly those of 
Chapman and Pope, indicate both blindness and the loss of voice. 

Pausanius, Descriptions of Greece IV. xxxiii, 7, in Loeb Classical Library, 

London, 1926, 11, 357, mentions Thamyris’s blindness as well, and may be the 
first post- Homeric source to do so. In later literature, Thamyriss blindness 
seems to have been axiomatic and was frequently included in works to 
exemplify the results of excessive pride; see, for example, the opening of 
Book Il of Miltons Paradise Lost: 


. Yet not the more 
Cease I wander where the Muses haunt, 
Clear Spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill 
Smit with love of sacred song; . . . nor sometimes forget 
Those other two equall'd with me in fate, 
So were I equall'd with them in renown, 


Blind Thamyris, and blind Maeonides. 


The most authoritative source for the iconography of Thamyris remains W. 
Roscher, Ausführliches Lexikon der griechischen und rümischen Mythologie, 
Leipzig, 1916-1924, v, 463f. 


°° The inactive lyre is often utilized in Romantic art to connote silence: cf. 
the representations of Sappho. For representations of the blind Homer, see 
Ingress Apothéose d' Homere of 1827 and Leloirs Homère of 1841, just to name 
some prominent examples. The iconography of the blind Homer as a 
mendicant figure is discussed further in J. Whiteley, "Homer Abandoned: A 
French Neo-Classical Theme," in The Artist and Writer in France: Essays in 


to particularize the nature of the "voyage of life." 

In light of this determination of the meaning of the left side 
of the canvas, the identity of the old figure and the overall 
iconographic import of the picture become clear. The image of 
the classical figure seemingly defeated and resigned in the 
presence of the Muses of Art corresponds surprising.y well to 
the mythic figure of Thamyris. In antique literature, 
Thamyris, a Thracian bard, was said to have boasted that he 
could surpass the sublime art of the Muses by the beauty of his 
poetry; he was supremely punished for his human arrogance by 
the loss of his sight and voice.?* This identification gives 
circumstantial meaning to the attributes included by Gleyre in 
the depiction of the old man: the discarded lyre and staff at his 
feet, in fact, depict the results of Thamyriss challenge—the 
unplayed instrument symbolizes the poet's forced silence, and 
the staff, like the attribute of the blind Homer,?5 should not 
be regarded as the “baton de pélerin” as Montégut thought, 26 
but rather as a blind mans cane. The punishment of blindness 
also explains the fact that the figure does not actually see the 
Muses; he stares ahead as though he were visually oblivious of 
their physical presence. 

Whether Gleyre relied specifically on pictorial or literary 
sources for the general conception of the picture, or whether 
the story of Thamyris was only incidental to his already 
existing despair, cannot readily be determined.?? Tc be sure, 
no other examples of the story in art have been found, but it 
must be remembered that this kind of freshness of iconography 
and style was one of the chief goals of juste-milieu painters. ?8 
Certainly Gleyre could have read the brief description of 
Thamyriss challenge in Pausanius, a description which is akin 
to that found in Le Soir: "He has lost the sight of his eyes; his 
attitude is one of utter dejection; his hair and beard are long; at 
his feet, he has thrown his lyre. . ."?? If there were no 


Honour of Jean Seznec, Oxford, 1974, 40-51. See, however M. Fried’ 
refutation of Whiteley’ thesis in the review in The Art Bulletin, LIX, June, 
1977, 287-291. 


** Montégut, Nos Morts contemporains, 141. 


27 G. Pigler, Barockthemen, Budapest, 1956, lists no Renaissance or Baroque 
examples of the subject. For a discussion of antique vase paintinz in which 
Thamyris is represented, see H. Heydemann, "La Gara di Tamiri colle 
Muse," Annali dell’ Istituto, xxxix, 1867, 363-373. To be sure, there is no 
reason to doubt Clément’ claim that the painting originated in a vision the 
artist had while in Egypt; what must be understood here is that the subject 
of Thamyris may have augmented Gleyres melancholy state of existence 
when he experienced the vision, that is, some eight years before the 
painting was completed. 

28 The concept of the juste-milieu is best described in L. Rosenthal, Du 
Romantisme au réalisme, Paris, 1914. But see, too, J. Sloane. French Painting 
Between the Past and the Present, Princeton, 1951, and A. Boime, “Thomas 
Couture and the Evolution of Painting in Nineteenth Century France," Art 
Bulletin, LI, March, 1969, 48f. Although the specific dimensions of the 
juste-milieu are debatable—and surely in need of redefinition—it is certain 
nonetheless that one of the major characteristics of the period was a search 
for new subject matter. This point is reinforced in Gleyre’s work in its various 
explorations into subtle, esoteric uses of subject matter, as, for example, 
Mercury Urging Michelangelo to Open Pandora’s Box. See Ackerman, 
"Charles Gleyre," 165. 


?? Description of Greece X. xxx. 8, in Loeb ed., 1v, 545. Cf. Ovid, Amores 111. 
vii. 61f, Loeb ed., 508: “Quid iuvet, ad surdas si canet Phemius aures? Quid 
miseru, Thamyran picta tabella iuvat?" It might be noted as well rhat beside 
these classical descriptions of Thamyris and the events surrounding his 
punishment, 19th- oni’ sources likewise recounted the episode; see 


F. Noël, Dictionnaire de la fable, 4th ed., Paris, 1823, i1, 706. 





immediate pictorial examples of Thamyris available, there 
were, however, numerous prototypes of blind poets from which 
Gleyre could have derived the figure of the sightless bard. The 
resemblance particularly between Gleyre’s figure and the 
general manner in which Ossian was represented has already 
been noted elsewhere.3° The relationship between the two 
poets, however, is more specific than had been realized, since 
Ossian, often referred to as the Homer of the North, was, like 
Thamyris and Homer, a blind poet frequently represented in 
an attitude of profound melancholy.?! Indeed, a small 
engraving of the despairing Ossian reproduced as the 
frontispiece to the popular verse translation of the poets oeuvre 
by Baour-Lormian (Fig. 9)?? is so remarkably close to Gleyres 
figure as to suggest the possibility of direct borrowing. 

In addition to the general conception of blind poets in the 
visual arts, there also existed a literary tradition in which they 
became regarded as exemplars of the artist as an etre à part. 
Gleyre may have been inspired by an especially revealing poem 
by André Chénier whose work was very much in fashion after 
his rediscovery by the Romantics in 1819.?? In his poem, 
“L Aveugle,” an influential work which strongly affected the 
depiction of Homer as a suffering mendicant in Neoclassical 
art34 and was still widely read in the 18405,?5 the vieillard 
describes his own misery to three youths whom he has 
encountered: 


— Enfants, car votre voix est enfantine et tendre, 
Vos discours sont prudents, plus qu'on n’efit du l'attendre; 
Mais toujours soupgonneux, l'indigent étranger 
Croit qu'on rit de ses maux et qu'on veut l'outrager. 
Ne me comparez point à la troupe immortelle: 
Ces rides, ces cheveux, cette nuit éternelle, 
Voyez; est-ce le front d'un habitant des cieux? 
Je ne suis qu'un mortel, un des plus malheureux! 
Si vous en savez un pauvre, errant, misérable, 
C'est à celui-là seul que je suis comparable; 
Et pourtant je n'ai point, comme fit Thamyris, 
Des chansons à Phébus voulu ravir le prix . . .3° 

Since the choice of Thamyriss challenge and its conse- 
quences is so unusual in the pictorial arts, Gleyre’s use of the 
subject can be explained in light of the affinities between the 
myth and the painters physical and spiritual malaise before 


30 R, Koella, “Charles Gleyre, Maler der verloren Illusionen,” in Charles 
Gleyre ou les illusions perdues, 18. 


31 Ossian und die Kunst um 1800, Hamburg, 1974. The authoritative source 
for examining the enduring influence of le culte Ossian remains P. van 
Tiegham, Ossian en France, Paris, 1917. 


32 Ossian, barde du troisième siècle. Poésies galliques en vers frangais, 4th ed., 
Paris, 1818. The work appeared originally in 1801 and editions were 
available as late as 1827. 


33 On the revival of the Chénier cult, see H. Latouche, “Sur la vie et les 
ouvrages d'André Chénier," in D. C. Robert, ed., Oeuvres posthumes 
d' André Chénier, (1819), Paris, 1826. Théophile Gautier noted in 1874 that 
the sudden appearance of Chénier' poetry had caused a revelation for the 
bohemians of his generation; see his Histoire du romantisme, Paris, 1874, 295. 
One of the reasons for the remarkable success of Chénier’s work was that he 
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1843. Since his first entries into the Salons a decade earlier, 
Gleyres paintings had met with critical hostility. His many 
letters from Rome, Egypt, and Paris are replete with 
expressions of self-doubt and distrust of his own artistic 
abilities, as noted earlier. When he returned to France after his 
middle Eastern sojourn, he described his agonies as having 
been a thousand times worse than those suffered by the 
Prodigal Son. By 1840 his physical condition improved, but 
there were still fears of artistic obscurity and creative 
impotence such as those he had already described in his 
correspondence from Rome—fears made particularly real and 
explicit by the experiences of the Dampierre commissions. 

Thus, by 1843, Gleyre must have felt a strong spiritual 
correspondence between his own frustrations and those of 
Thamyris. Both were failed artists who had unsuccessfully 
challenged the supremacy of the Muses; in their own ways they 
had failed in their attempts to rise above or perhaps even to 
recognize the inherent limitations of human creativity. Aside 
from the sense of futility that the painter shared with the 
mythic bard, Gleyre’s blindness would have prompted him to 
use Thamyris imagery just as Homer and Milton had in their 
own poetry. Consequently, as had been recognized earlier, the 
melancholy poet in GleyreS Le Soir should properly be regarded 
as having specific autobiographical associations. In effect, the 
work becomes a veiled spiritual self-portrait in which the 
painter alludes to his own circumstances by using Thamyris as 
his persona. Le Soir is, therefore, a description of a spoiled 
Parnassus—Gleyre’s own illusions perdues during his ten years’ 
activity as a painter—a Parnassus in which the isolated figure 
of Thamyris/Gleyre can only sit passively, frozen in his 
darkness and melancholy as the unfeeling Muses drift by, 
engaged in their timeless activities. 

The sudden change in the title of the painting may well 
have been inspired by the simultaneous appearance of Balzac 
novel of futility, Illusions perdues, the final part of which was 
published the very year Gleyre’s painting was triumphantly 
exhibited. Balzac’s titanic epic of provincial and Parisian 
life—"l'oeuvre capitale dans l'Oeuvre," as Balzac himself 
called the novel?" — centers around the aspirations of Lucien 
Chardon who falsely presumes to the aristocracy by adopting 
his mothers maiden name of De Rubempré. Lucien, like his 
immediate literary predecessors Obermann, Delorme, Stello, 
and others, is representative of the Romantic ideal of genius 


became regarded as a prototypical artist at odds with his insensitive society. 
In Charles Muller's highly regarded painting, Appel des dernieres victimes de la 
Terreur, included in the Salon of 1850-51 (No. 2270 in the livret), the 
isolated figure of the poet, absorbed in his melancholy, forms the principal 
motif. 


*4 See Whiteley, "Homer Abandoned," 40f. 


35 In Balzac’ Illusions perdues, 23, Lucien and David weep after reading 
passages from “L’Aveugle”; and later when Lucien is invited to the salon of 
Mme. de Bargeton, the grande dame of Angouléme, he reads a portion of the 
poem for the guests. 

36 “L Aveugle,” in Oeuvres completes, Paris, 1950, 43. 


37 Lettres à Madame Hanska, Paris, 1968, 11, 172 (Letter of March 2, 1843). 
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and fame; he belongs to the generation of “ces âmes sensibles 
et maladives. . . ces natures fébriles et souffrantes, qui peuvent 
en général se comprendre sous le nom d'artistes. "38 But unlike 
his predecessors, Lucien is flawed in lacking the will and force 
to concentrate his efforts on the creation of a genuine work of 
art; he constantly falls prey to the temptations of Parisian life 
to the point that his ideals as well as his actions become 
compromised. As a result, Lucien remains in Balzacian terms 
no more than a great man in embryo who is incapable of 
artistic maturity. His character is very neatly summarized in 
the novel by Lucien’ opposite, Daniel d'Arthez, a sensitive 
writer who represents the industriousness and perseverence 
necessary for great men in their struggle for art. Midway 
through Lucien% adventures in Paris, Daniel writes his patient 
sister Eve that "votre Lucien est un homme de poésie et non un 
poète, il rêve et ne pense pas, il s'agite et ne crée pas,"?? a 
malady that plagued the Jeunes-France as keenly as the 
juste-milieu. 4° Like Thamyris, Lucien fails the supreme test of 
artistic aspiration by completely misjudging his own powers 
and passively surrendering to his own weakness. This situation 
was not unlike that of Faust, as D'Arthez recognized when he 
wrote to Eve that Lucien "signerait volontiers demain un pacte 
avec le démon, si ce pacte lui donnerait pour quelques années 
une vie brilliante et luxuese." Lucien finally makes the wrong 
choice by selecting the easiest and most immediate road to 
success by plunging headlong into the corrupt world of 
journalism. And even this venture turns to failure; the 
disillusioned Lucien finally returns to the provinces only to 
find further misfortune in the person of the satanic Vautrin, to 
whom he indeed sells his soul in a Faustian pact, as D'Arthez 
had predicted. 4! 

The central theme of the painting and the novel, the 
mirage of artistic supremacy, the vanity of overstepping human 
boundaries by aspiring to the celestial prerogative of creative 
perfection, becomes, in a sense, a modern recasting of the 
moralizing principle of the Thamyris story. This understanding 
of the perpetual futility of creative effort is also one of the 
feelings underlying the persistent melancholia artificialis from 
which Balzac and his contemporaries suffered. Perhaps the 
simultaneity of Gleyre’ creation of Thamyris and Balzac of 
Lucien—as well as the similarity (albeit for different reasons) 
of their melancholy suffering and predictable failures—created 


38 Saint-Beuve, Premiers Lundis, Paris, 1886, 1, 419. 
39 [llusions perdues, 419. 


4° We need only compare Lucien’ character to that of Fréderic Moreau in 
Flauberts novel of 1869, L'Éducation sentimentale. Like Lucien, Fréderic is at 
the mercy of his vain aspirations; he is a dabbler in poetry, painting, 
politics, and business; fully a declassé, who, like T. S. Eliot Prufrock, is 
"immobilized by the fear of failure." 


4! For a general discussion of artistic failure in Balzac’ novels, see C. Affron, 
Patterns of Failure in "La Comédie Humaine,” New Haven, 1966, 75f, and B. 
N. Schilling, The Hero as Failure: Balzac and the Rubempré Cycle, Chicago 
and London, 1968. The problem of failure as a theme in 19th-century 
literature is discussed in M. Shroder, Icarus: The Image of the Artist in French 
Romanticism, Cambridge, Mass., 1961 and G. Sagnes, L'Ennui dans la 
littérature frangaise de Flaubert à Laforgue, Paris, 1969. 


in the voix populaire an inescapable and perhaps logical 
connection. Balzacs imperfect Lucien is in effect a mundane 
and totally bourgeois Thamyris, blinded figuratively by the 
temptations of modern Parisian society. Like Claes in La 
Recherche de l'absolu, Lucien and Thamyris fail because they 
attempt to overstep human limitations. It is this notion of 
certain impotence in the confrontation with higher powers— 
the hubris of mortal challenge in the face of immortal 
forces—that is the underlying substance of Gleyre's composi- 
tion and, more specifically, the raison d'étre for the poets and 
the painter’ malaise. It is appropriate here to recall Eugène de 
Rastinac’ description to Eve of Lucien’ Icarian fall from grace; 
the words could just as easily apply to Thamyris’ failure as well: 
" Votre frére est un aiglon que les premiers rayons du luxe et la 
gloire ont aveuglé. Quand un aiglon tombe, qui peut savoir au 
fond de quel précipice il s'arrétera: la chute d'un grand homme 
est toujours en raison de la hauteur à laquelle il est parvenu. "4? 

If the intricate iconography of Gleyres painting was not 
fully comprehended, the general subject of failure and 
resignation was amply recognized as a generic condition of 
juste-milieu artists and writers. Direct evidence of this may be 
seen in two paintings, strikingly similar in theme to Gleyre’s 
work, by Célestin Nanteuil, Avenir (Fig. 10) and Souvenirs 
(Fig. 11).*? Nanteuil was, like Gleyre, a moody and sensitive 
painter whose many illustrative vignettes and frontispiece 
designs for the editions of Hugo were thought to reflect the 
artists own melancholy disposition. In many instances, these 
commercial efforts reveal an overly sentimentalized treatment 
of despair—similar in content to the eighteenth-century 
notion of “la douce mélancolie"^^—in which a single figure in 
a generalized attitude of melancholy pensiveness is incorpo- 
rated into an isolated forest setting, as in Nanteuil’s Penserosa 
and Une Source. 45 

Nanteuils pendant paintings of Avenir and Souvenirs are, 
however, more substantial iconographically and can be 
compared contextually to Balzac’ Illusions perdues. The first 
work depicts an adolescent who rests in the midst of a journey 
and pensively meditates on the view of Paris before him. His 
provincial clothes suggest the familiar Romantic theme of 
youthful aspiration toward manly fulfillment, which can only 
be fully realized in the cosmopolitan atmosphere of the city. 
Mme. de Bargetons advice to the gullible Lucien Chardon 


42 Illusions perdues, 418. Cf. also the description of Euphorions fall in the 
second part of Goethe Faust. 


43 The works are known in lithograph copies and are discussed in A. Marie, 
Célestin Nanteuil, Paris, 1924, 48f. The paintings were executed in reverse 
order; Souvenirs was completed in 1855 and included in the Exposition 
Universelle for that year under the title Souvenir du passé—see E. About, 
Voyage à travers l'exposition des beaux-arts, Paris, 1855, 166; Avenir followed 
two years later and was sometimes called Espérances. 


44 See Hauptman, “The Persistence of Melancholy,” 134-168. 
45 Illustrated in L'Artiste, Vit, 1841, 108, and Marie, Nanteuil, 42 


respectively. Both works resemble Cabanel’s L'Ange du soir in attitude and 
mood. See also Hauptman, “The Persistence of Melancholy,” 91. 








10 Nanteuil, Avenir (photo: Library of Congress) 


before he departs for the city to seek his fortune has the same 
spirit: “Là, cher, est la vie de gens supérieurs. On ne se trouve 
à l'aise qu'avec ses pairs, partout ailleurs on souffre. D'ailleurs 
Paris, capitale du monde intellectuel, est le théátre de vos 
succes! franchissez promptement l'espace qui vous en sépare! 
Ne laissez pas vos idées se rancir en province, communiques 
promptement avec les grands hommes qui représenteront le 
dix-neuvième siécle.”4® Nanteuil has illustrated these 
common dreams of youth as phantom figures floating above the 
adolescent desires for love, financial success, glory. The dreams 
that haunted the generation of Musset’ enfant du siècle, as they 
did Flauberts contemporaries, are all easily discernable in the 
ghostly images. Avenir may be regarded as a summary of the 
Romantic pursuit of happiness and particularly the constant 
attempt to escape the ennui of bourgeois existence. 

In contrast, Nanteuils Souvenirs represents the vanity and 
futility of these dreams: the provincial wanderer, now an old 
man, retrospectively reviews the events in his life in his 
humble dwelling, which, by its rustic appearance, suggests his 
return to the mundane existence of the provinces. The once 
hopeful expectations have become nightmarish reminders of 
disappointment and misfortune. Seen together, the two 
paintings allegorize the ironic distance between the worlds of 


46 Illusions perdues, 113. 
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12 Dürer, Melencolia I. Washington, National Gallery of Art, 
R. Horace Gallatin Collection (photo: Gallery) 
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dreams and reality, the chronic illusions and the inevitable 
disillusion of Romantic desires. 

Nanteuil pendant paintings seem at first glance to depict 
this theme in a literal, uncomplicated manner; yet, as in 
Gleyres canvas of 1843, Nanteuil included several subtle 
details that similarly expand the iconographic schema beyond 
what is immediately recognized. It could hardly have escaped 
notice that the artist drew upon Dürer5 prototypical image of 
futility and despair, Melencolia I (Fig. 12),47 as the spiritual 
model for the old man in Souvenirs, thus unifying the notion of 
temporal disillusionment with the more universal suggestion of 
Faustian frustration.*® This expansion of the iconography into 
the framework of universal imagery is also suggested by the 
inclusion of a small detail that, like the use of the Thamyris 
myth, particularizes the vanity of illusions and the impotence 
of man to shape the course of his life—in effect, to steer his 
own ship in the Voyage of Life. The first figure to emerge from 
the fireplace in Souvenirs, the catalyst for the vain hopes and 
lost illusions that the old man now recalls, and indeed the only 
figure in the group who does not seem to illustrate one of his 
past adventures, is an aged female figure who holds a distaff. 
This image was probably meant to allude to the familiar 
conception of Clotho, the mythic Fate charged with spinning 
the thread of life.^? Her appearance in the context of a 
painting depicting failure implies that the Fates had already 
predetermined the events that the old man now regrets. Like 
the insolent challenge of Thamyris, the old man’ quixotic 
illusions were doomed from the first; they were ultimately as 
ethereal as the smoke that gives them form. 

Gleyre’ Le Soir can now be understood in the larger context 
of mid-nineteenth-century iconography. The painting 
represents the struggle of many painters of the period who 
searched for new subjects to replace the overused exempla of 
classical and Romantic iconography. The blend of well- 
established pictorial data—the ship of life motif, the Muses, 
melancholia—with the esoteric imagery of the Thamyris 
myth, characterizes the struggle and solution aptly and 


47 On the continued influence of Direr’ print on I9th-century melancholia 
imagery, see Hauptman, “The Persistence of Melancholy,” 9-132. Much of 
this information is summarized by U. Finke, "Dürers ‘Melancholie’ in der 
französischen und englischen Literatur und Kunst des 19. Jahrhunderts,” 
Zeitschrift des deutschen Vereins für Kunstwissenschaft, xxx, 1976, 67-85. 


48 The association between the image of Dttrer’s frustrated angel of despair 
and Faust was frequently made in 19th-century criticism. Cf., for examples, 
C. G. Carus, Briefe über Goethes Faust, Leipzig, 1835, 1, 39f; C. Blanc, 
“Albert Dürer," Histoire des peintres de toutes les &coles, École allemande, Paris, 
1860-1879, 14, in which Melencolia 1 is described as "le premier type du 
docteur Faust, le type de la science arrivée au doute. . . . " See also H. 
Schwerte, Faust und das Faustische, Stuttgart, 1962, 198f. 


49 To be sure, one cannot assume outright that a representation of a woman 
spinning or holding a distaff alludes automatically to the figure of Clotho. 
Sometimes images of this type in 19th-century art appear to have no specific 
relationship to the iconography of the Fates and are meant to represent 


inventively. The painting represents, therefore, Gleyre’s 
attempt to close the gap between originality and tradition 
both by drawing upon private motivations and by broadening 
them to universal significance. This interplay between 
subjective intensity and objective philosophical expression 
proved to be one of the vital concerns of Gleyre’ principal 
contemporaries. In fact, recent studies have shown that such 
figures as Couture, Manet, and Degas were no less concerned 
with effecting a similar union of individual and timeless 
themes.*° 
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nothing other than simple domestic duties, as in the case of Mathurin 
Moreau% La Fileuse, shown in the Salon of 1861 and now in Dijon. At times, 
however, the iconography of the Fates takes on a disguised imagery, 
employing genre scenes, as in the example of Grandville* satiric illustration 
in chapter 30 of Un Autre Monde, 1844. See also Goya's Capricho 44 (Hilan 
delgado), which was interpreted as an earthly representation of the "trois 
Parques"; for the latter, see P. Lefort, "Essai d'un catalogue raisonné de 
l'oeuvre gravé et lithographié de Francisco Goya," Gazette des beaux-arts, 
xxxii, 1867, 383. It is well known that in Christian iconography a woman 
spinning, often in a domestic guise, alludes generally to the prophetic 
nature of the Fates; see Giottos Annunciation to Anna in the Arena Chapel 
and the discussion of its iconography in D. Denny, "Some Symbols in the 
Arena Chapel Frescoes," Art Bulletin, Iv, June, 1973, 207. 

59 See in particular, A. Boime, "Thomas Couture," 48-56; G. Mauner, 
Manet, Peintre-Philosophe: A Study of the Painter's Themes, University Park 
and London, 1975; T. Reff, Degas, The Artist's Mind, New York, 1976. 


Gauguin’ Early Tahitian Idols” 
Ziva Amishai-Maisels 


Most studies on the influence of non-Western art on European 
painting and sculpture begin with Gauguin, whose flight from 
Western civilization to Oceania has become a symbol of 
modern mans romantic search for the pure primitive state. 
Although the Polynesian artifacts that inspired his art have 
been studied,! and the source of his knowledge of Tahitian 
mythology discussed,? it is impossible properly to evaluate the 
impact of non-Western art and culture on his work without 
analyzing both the iconographic and stylistic development and 
the dating of the wooden Tahitian “idols” he carved. This 
article studies two “idols” that are crucial for an understanding 
of Gauguin’ primitivism. 

In coming to Tahiti, Gauguin had hoped to find forms of 
primitive art and religion even more naive and “honest” than 
those of Brittany. He soon discovered that Tahiti had no 
particular indigenous art and that the native religion had died 
out, even in the hinterland around Mataiea where he had 
moved in an attempt to find traces of the lost culture he had 
come so far to find.? Chagrined, he could either admit his 
mistake and go home, or stay and rebuild the Tahiti of his 
dreams. He chose the latter course, relying for his knowledge 
of ancient Tahitian traditions solely on J.-A. Moerenhouts 
Voyages aux iles du Grand Océan, sections of which he copied, 
apparently at the very end of 1891 and the beginning of 1892, 
into a manuscript that was to serve as his Tahitian bible, 
"Ancien Culte mahorie. "^ 


* This article is based on work done for a doctoral thesis entitled “Gauguin’s 
Religious Themes," submitted in June 1969 to the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. 


! See, for instance, Merete Bodelsen, "Gauguin and the Marquesan God," 
Gazette des beaux-arts, March, 1961, 167-180; Robert Goldwater, Primitivism 
in Modern Art, rev. ed., New York, 1957, 63-84; and Christopher Gray, 
Sculpture and Ceramics of Paul Gauguin, Baltimore, 1963. 


? René Huyghe, "Présentation de l'ancien culte mahorie," Ancien Culte 
mahorie, Paris, 1951, 3-31 and appendix 11. 


3 For Gauguin’ reasons for moving, see his explanation in Noa Noa (Sagot 
version), Paris, 1954, 4—5, or the more easily accessible Jean Loize, Noa Noa 
par Paul Gauguin, Paris, 1966, 19-20. Gauguin was following Pierre Loti’s 
advice on getting to know Tahiti (Rarahu—Le mariage de Loti, Paris, 26th 
ed., 1888, 36), although he was already aware that Loti had misled him 
about Tahitian art: Loti had claimed that many natives still possessed ugly 
images of their gods, which he likened to human embryos (ibid., 104). It 
should be noted, however, that although Tahitian art had degenerated to 
crude tiki decorations (i.e., images housing spirits, but not worshipped as 
idols, and often used decoratively on objects), it had once been highly 
developed, as can be seen in William Hodges painting of the Tahitian war 
fleet that met Captain Cook (Roslyn Poignant, Oceanic Mythology, London, 
1967, 16-17). 


4 Gauguin mentioned his discovery of Tahitian mythology only to Paul 
Sérusier, who was deeply interested in comparative religion, in a letter dated 
March 25, 1892 (Paul Sérusier, ABC de la peinture, Paris, 1950, 58-60). 
Since Gauguin did not mention it in his letter to Sérusier of November 1891 
(ibid., 52-55), and since his March letter announces the beginning of a 
series of works on Tahitian mythology, showing that he had already 
assimilated the material and must already have written “Ancien Culte 
mahorie” which served as a tool for digesting it, the time that Gauguin 
discovered Moerenhout would most logically be after he painted la Orana 
Maria (Metropolitan Museum, New York) in December 1891 and well before 
the March letter. Several attempts have been made to show that he had read 


It is important to note that Moerenhout, a French 
diplomat, businessman, and amateur ethnographer, wrote his 
book in 1837 after spending six years in Tahiti. His source of 
information on Tahitian mythology, which had been forgotten 
even in his time, was an old priest who recited some of the 
ancient traditions while Moerenhout painstakingly trans- 
cribed them.5 The legends he presents, therefore, do not give 
the essence of Tahitian mythology and often involve 
misunderstandings caused by his "syncretic" approach: he 
constantly applies concepts of European philosophy to the 
Tahitian myths and compares them with Greek mythology. 
Moerenhout saw the Oceanian religion as an abstract form of 
nature worship similar to those of "the great nations of 
antiquity." It was based on the god Taaroa, the creator, “a 
universal soul who gives life and understanding to all that 
exists" and who is associated with "the sky, the heavens and, 
above all, the sun," elements that are eternally unalterable, 
and the goddess Hina, "purely material and composing a sort 
of body" of Taaroa, who is associated with the moon, the 
earth, and continual cycles of growth.9 Moerenhout bases his 
interpretation of Hina on the dialogue between Hina and 
Fatou, a minor earth deity, which he entitled the "Eternity of 
Matter." In this dialogue Hina begs Fatou to revive man after 
his death. When Fatou refuses, stating that man and earth and 
its vegetation must die, Hina states that she will revive the 
moon and all the creatures that belong to her.” 


books other than Moerenhout. Danielsson (Gauguin in the South Seas, 
London, 1965, 29-31) has established that he read Louis Henrique, Les 
Colonies françaises, IV: Tahiti: Îles sous le vent. Paris, 1889, while still in 
Paris, but this book does not describe Tahitian religion, having been written 
to convince businessmen of the lucrative possibilities of Tahiti. Danielssons 
further claim (South Seas, 100) that he read E. de Boviss "De la Société 
tahitienne à l'arrivée des Europeans" (Revue coloniale, 1885, 368—408, 
510-39) seems unfounded, as the little it has on religion is markedly 
different from Gauguins treatment of it. Gray (Sculpture, 49) has suggested 
that he read Henri Le Chartier, Tahiti et les colonies frangaises de la Polynesie. 
Paris, 1887, but this book gives only a few major myths and none of the 
philosophical ideas he says Gauguin derived from them as early as 1890. 
Gray’ use of material on Tahitian mythology from Teura Henry’ Ancient 
Tahiti is misleading because the book was only published in 1928 and its 
author was not in Tahiti during Gauguin' stay (Sculpture, 54, n. 6). 
Gauguin had read Leconte de Lisles Poèmes barbares (Paris, 1862), however, 
in which “La Génèse polynésienne” had been based, as Gauguin knew, on 
Moerenhout (see Noa Noa [Louvre version], Berlin, 1926, 134, n. 1). 


5 J.-A. Moerenhout, Voyages aux fles du Grand Océan, Paris, 1837, 383-94. 
Moerenhout explains in his introduction to the chapter on religion: "Au 
milieu de toutes les difficultés que presentent l'obscurité et l'incertitude de 
leurs traditions . . ., gráce aux enseignemens de mon vieux prétre, je crois 
ètre parvenu à m'en faire quelque idée" (p. 416). Gauguin would have been 
in full agreement with the strongly anti-missionary sentiment of 
Moerenhouts story, in which the old priest exclaims: "Ah! pourquoi vos 
devanciers n'ont-ils pas pensé comme vous? Nous aurions gardé la religion de 
nos pères; en la modifiant et en en corrigeant les abus, nous aurions 
conservé nos anciens coutumes, notre gouvernement, et ne serions point 
tombés dans cet état de dégradation" (p. 392). 


6 Ibid., 418 and 563-64. Most of this latter section was copied by Gauguin 
in "Ancien Culte mahorie," 32-34. 


7 Moerenhout, Voyages, 428-29, copied by Gauguin in both Tahitian and 
French in "Ancien Culte mahorie," 6-7 and 13. 
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Although Moerenhouts book deals with the language, 
geography, history, and customs of Oceania as well as with its 
religious beliefs, Gauguin copied into “Ancien Culte mahorie” 
only the myths and poems, some information on the Areois 
society, and the authors conclusions on the philosophic basis 
of the Tahitian religion.8 Although he was influenced by 
various sections of the book, it was primarily the myths he 
copied and illustrated that inspired his art.? 

Gauguin had not come to Tahiti, however, to illustrate its 
mythology any more than he had gone to Brittany to illustrate 
the Bible. His goal in both places had been to find the pure 
primitive society and to draw on it for the expression of his 
own ideas. Having digested the information in Moerenhout, 
he imaginatively reinvented the religious practices of the lost 
culture by combining Moerenhout’ accounts of the past with 
his own observations of the present, and he portrayed the 
major gods and heroes who, according to Moerenhout, 
embodied Tahitian religious principles. 

The depiction of Tahitian religious worship was problem- 
atic: Gauguin had to represent rites he had never seen, 
involving idols that never existed, for he mistakenly believed 
that the Tahitians worshipped idols.!° He solved the first part 
of this problem by turning, not to Moerenhout’ descriptions of 
native rites, but to his own depiction of the secular dance, the 
Upa Upa of 1891 (W 433, Israel Museum, Jerusalem), which 
shows spectators watching women dancing in “barbaric” 
rhythms around a fire.!! The transition between the early 
painting and Gauguin’ later treatments of women dancing 
around an idol is found in a drawing that portrays modern 
Tahitians and an “ancient” warrior watching two dancers 
approach an idol (R 41).!? 

The problem of the portrayal of the idol was more difficult, 
for the nearest thing to a Tahitian idol was Oro, a round stone 
with arms, legs, and head barely suggested by incised lines. ? 
Moerenhout affirmed, however, that idols had existed, basing 
his supposition on the colossal statues of Easter Island and 
Laivavai.!* Gauguin believed Moerenhout and proceeded 


* [n fact, Gauguin copied almost every myth that Moerenhout quoted and 
usually ignored mythless sections such as that on the "Immortality of the 
Soul and the Future Life," which directly follows the myth on the "Eternity 
of Matter" which he copied. 


? For instance, the definitions of Rohoutou Noa Noa as Heaven or Paradise 
and Po as the habitat of the dead spirits are in the section on the 
"Immortality of the Soul" which he did not copy (Moerenhout, Voyages, 
432-34). 


10 Moerenhout’ description of the initiation of an Areois chief would lead 
one to conclude that this was the case (ibid., 11, 25-27, copied into “Ancien 
Culte mahorie,” 43-46). Gauguin was predisposed to this belief, for the 
Judeo-Christian heritage tends to identify all pagan religion with idol 
worship as it was practiced in the Mediterranean area. 

11 Although this picture is usually called the Fire Dance, the name Upa Upa 
was given to it by Gauguin in his list of paintings in the Carnet de Tahiti, 
Paris, 1954, 2. The Upa Upa is the native dance of Tahiti (Danielsson, South 
Seas, 73) and this is the only one of the paintings of his first trip to fit this 


ingeniously: he used the idols he had previously carved in 
wood and adapted them to his paintings. 

Gauguin began carving soon after arriving in Tahiti in June 
1891 and before leaving Papeete for Paea and Mataiea in 
August-September. !? His friend in Papeete, Jénot, wrote that 
Gauguin decorated the formers wooden Tahitian utensils with 
Marquesan tattoo patterns based on photographs the artist 
owned, which were apparently his first contact with native art 
in Tahiti. Meanwhile, Gauguin questioned Jénot on Tahitian 
art: 


Il me demanda s'il trouverait, à Tahiti, des figures sculptées, 
bois ou pierre, et s'étonna que je lui répondisse que, à ma 
connaissance, il n'existait rien de tel dans l'Île et dans 
l'archipel, que j'avais vu les reproductions des pierres 
sculptées des Iles de Pàques, mais que ces iles fort éloignées 
de Tahiti, n'appartenaient sans doute pas au méme groupe 
ethnique que nos iles. De méme les figures sculptées de 
Nouvelle-Calédonie et de Nouvelle-Zélande étaient 
inconnues des insulaires de Papeete. Il exhiba alors des 
photographies de marquisiens portant sur toute une moitié 
du corps des tatouages dont il admira le dessin et s'étonna 
que des artistes, capables de tatouer de telles figures, n'aient 
jamais songé à les reproduire en bois ou en pierre. !9 


From this it is apparent that Gauguin had a wide knowledge 
of Polynesian art,'" and effected a search for the primitive art 
he expected to find soon after his arrival. It is to this period 
that his discovery of Marquesan tattoo patterns, tikis (images 
housing spirits), and other artifacts should be dated. 

More important, Jénot states that at the same time Gauguin 
carved works both in guava wood, which quickly crumbled, 
and in wood, which was not dry and later split. Jénot’s 
description of these lost sculptures is short but tantalizing: 
"Mes troncs de goyavier prirent forme les uns aprés les autres 
sous ses doigts en figure de dieux bizarres et toujours avec une 
vigueur d'expression et un imprévu de dessin im- 


pressionnants. "!3 


title. *W" followed by a number refers to Georges Wildenstein and 
Raymond Cogniat, Gauguin Catalogue, 1, Paris, 1964. 


12 “R” refers to John Rewald, Gauguin Drawings, New York, 1958. 

!3 See Gray, Sculpture, 55; Poignant, Oceanic Mythology, 54; and Anne 
Lavonde, Art ancien de Tahiti, Paris, 1968. 

!4 Moerenhout, Voyages, 11, 211. 


!5 Danielsson sets the departure from Papeete in August 1891 although he 
suggests that Gauguin returned there in September, before settling in 


Mataiea (South Seas, 84-86). 


16 Jénot, "Le Premier Séjour de Gauguin à Tahiti d’aprés le manuscrit 
Jénot," Gazette des beaux-arts, Jan.-Apr. 1956, 120-21. 

7 His knowledge of Polynesian art could have derived from his visits to the 
Trocadero Museum, which obtained in 1887 several pieces of the kind 
Gauguin eventually used, or from the week he spent in Noumea in New 
Caledonia waiting for a ship to Tahiti (Danielsson, South Seas, 54-55). 


18 Jénot, "Premier Séjour," 120 and 122-23. 


This indicates that Gauguin began carving his “bizarre 
gods” and using Oceanian sources in the summer of 1891, 
before he read Moerenhout and had acquired a knowledge of 
Tahitian mythology. !? 

Although most of the statues of 1891 are lost, at least two of 
the extant sculptures, the Idol with a Shell and the Crucifix- 
ion, both carved in ironwood, can be dated to this early 
phase.?° The cylindrical Idol with a Shell (Fig. 1) depicts a 
seated god whose head is set against a sea-shell attached to the 
statue. He is flanked by pairs of figures seated one behind the 
other, set so that both groups face forward (Figs. 2-3). An 
analysis of one of these groups sheds light on the date of this 
statue and on the stylistic and iconographic development of 
Gauguins idols. 

Gauguins wooden groups are based on Marquesan handle 
decorations (Fig. 4) and although they are probably not his 
earliest copies of them, he made only a few alterations of his 
source: the body positions have been "rationalized" by seating 
the figures on stool-like objects, and the proportions and 
details are slightly more natural.?! Many Marquesan stylistic 
details have been retained, such as the treatment of the ears 
and hands, the feetless legs, and the serrated base line, and 
other Marquesan elements, such as the tattoo patterns in the 
photographs Gauguin owned and the masks with the typical 
"bent" eye of the tikis, have been added.?? 

Gauguin copied the left side of the statue (Fig. 2) in two 
places, a fact which provides a terminal date. The first copy is 
on page 7 of "Ancien Culte mahorie" (Fig. 5) and the 
derivation of this illustration from the statue explains many 
details. For instance, the mustache and beard of the 
right-hand figure in the illustration were inspired by the 
"hair-like" wood graining in this area in the statue, and the 
lines to the right of the page are based on those similarly 
placed around the corner on the front of the statue. 
Furthermore, the "crenelated" division of the mask on the 
right derives from the sharply modeled cheekbones of the 


!? The very earliest he could have read Mourenhout5 book was at the end of 
November, for none of the November letters, including that to Sérusier 
(ABC, 52-55), so much as hints that he has done so. 


?? This is so despite the reference to ironwood statues in the August 1892 
letter to De Monfreid: "En ce moment je sculpte sur troncs d'arbres genre 
bibelots sauvages. J'ai à rapporter un morceau de bois de fer qui m'a usé les 
doigts, mais j'en suis content" (Lettres de Gauguin à Daniel de Monfreid, ed. 
Mme. Joly-Segalen, Paris, 1950, 67, redated by John Rewald, Post- 
Impressionism: From Van Gogh to Gauguin, New York, 1962, 537, n. 39). 
These lines do not date the works in question since they immediately follow 
the senrence: "J'ai une cinquantaine de toiles qui peut-étre vous épateront 
alors, car beaucoup valent mieux que cette étude." Gauguin is simply 
referring to the works he has done since his arrival which he is planning to 
take back with him to Europe. He does not say that he is working in 
ironwood here, but generally in "tree trunks." Gray (Sculpture, 68-69) dates 
the Crucifixion to 1896-97, identifying the head at the top of the side as 
Gauguins and the foot on the other side as a symbol of his broken leg. This 
is an attractive thesis but one not possible on stylistic grounds as the statue 
is very close to works of the first trip but resembles none of those of the 
second. This carving and the Idol with a Shell are the only surviving 
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masks on the sculpture’ base, and the treatment of the feet is 
based on a “misreading” of the juncture of legs and seats with 
the serrated band below them in the statue. None of these 
details has a basis in Marquesan art and they must have been 
inspired by Gauguin’ idol. The statue must, then, be dated to 
the second half of 1891, and since the manuscript was written 
immediately after Gauguin read Moerenhout’ book, the statue 
must predate his discovery of this book. 

This early dating is substantiated by the second place in 
which the statue appears—the background of Vairoumati Tei 
Oa (Fig. 7), which Gauguin sketched, unfinished, in his 
March 1892 letter to Paul Sérusier.?? The resemblance 
between the carving and the idol in the painting is striking, 
especially in the details of the rear figure, the cut-off arm of 
the front figure, and the curving floral line at its foot which 
derives from the leaves surrounding the god on the front of the 
statue. Gauguin preserves the silhouette of the latter figure and 
suggests the branching off of the group on the other side of the 
statue at the back, but he omits the shell because it would have 
made no sense from the side. The Idol with a Shell is thus 
clearly one of Gauguin’ earliest preserved Tahitian sculptures. 

The development of this side group is highly instructive. 
Gauguin built his statue on a basically ornamental configura- 
tion, using it as a symbol of primitive art and religion. He then 
copied the motif into "Ancien Culte mahorie," infusing it with 
meaning by placing it under the Tahitian version of the story 
of Hina and Fatou and accentuating the sexual difference 
between the figures by giving the front one a beard. He thus 
identified them as Hina and Fatou. They became Gauguin’s 
earliest symbol of the legend that Moerenhout and con- 
sequently he regarded as the basis of Tahitian religious 
philosophy. This meaning became retroactively relevant to the 
statue itself, so that it could be used as an idol in Vairoumati Tei 
Oa, defining Vairoumatis pagan atmosphere and symbolizing 
the ancient religion and its philosophic principles.?4 

As Gauguin continued to use this group, he assimilated it 


ironwood sculptures, which supports the view that they were done at the 
same time. Finally, the Crucifixion was in the De Monfreid Collection with 
most of the important sculpture of the first trip, but with none of those of 
the second trip. 


?! The sources of these groups were discovered by Bodelsen (“Gauguin and 
the Marquesan God." 168-69). The fan handle she illustrates there suggests 
the source of the group on the right side, and may have influenced Gauguin 
in the modification of the sitting position. Earlier stages are suggested by the 
differences between the couples on either side of the statue, especially in 
the treatment of eyes and ears, and the differences between both sides and 
the sources. 


?? The "bent" eye is ovoid in shape and is created by two planes whose 
intersection in the center of the eye creates a sharp horizontal line that 
projects across the center of the eyeball. 


73 Sérusier, ABC, 58-60, and ill. at pp. 144-45. 


*4 The group on the other side seems to have been replicated only in the 
cane-head Gauguin must have carved in early 1892 (Gray 105, Musée de la 
France d'Outre-Mer), which copies several of his idols. The use of this group 
as a cane-handle reverts to the original use of the tiki source. 
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1 Paul Gauguin, Idol with a Shell, 1891. 
Corneille-de-Conflant, Mme. Agnès Huc de 
Monfreid Collection (photo: Christopher Gray) 
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mahorie,” page 7, 
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du Louvre 


6 Idol with a Pearl, back, 1892. 
Corneille-de-Conflant, Mme. Agnès 
Huc de Monfreid Collection (photo: 
Christopher Gray) 





7 Vairoumati Tei Oa, 1892. Leningrad, Hermitage 
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further into his own style. For instance, the group on the back 
of the Idol with a Pearl (Fig. 6) is markedly different from the 
original group in style and pose and even further removed from 
the Marquesan source, many of whose stylistic details have 
now been abandoned. The hand of the front figure is lowered 
and his dancing stance, probably inspired by the re- 
interpretation of the feet in the "Ancien Culte mahorie" 
illustration, echoes that of the dancer facing him. These 
changes differentiate this statue from the Idol with a Shell and 
its related works, and help to date the Idol with a Pearl to a 
period when the impact on Gauguin of Marquesan art had 
begun to wear off. It is perhaps to sculptures such as these that 
Gauguin alluded in his August 1892 letter to Daniel de 
Monfreid. 75 

The major figure in the group of the Idol with a Pearl closely 
resembles the idol in Parahi te Marae (Fig. 8) in its rigid 
rectangular body and massive, earless head. Gauguin trans- 
lated this title as “Là réside le Maraè (temple des prières et des 
sacrifices humains).”?9 This explains both the grim character 
of the idol, appropriate to one before whom ritual slaughter is 
performed, and its derivation from the front figure in the 
statue group, identified above as Fatou, the god who 
condemned man to die. Whereas the Marquesan elements in 
Parahi te Marae are practically non-existent, the fence is based 
on Gauguins drawing of a Marquesan earplug (R 61, Art 
Institute, Chicago).?? The earplug has, however, also been 
assimilated into Gauguin’s style, its stylized heads being 
replaced by skulls, Gauguin’ interpretation of the tikis that 
Moerenhout claimed guarded the Marae.?* The waning 
interest in Marquesan stylization here and the relationship to 
the Idol with a Pearl indicate that these works were done at 
about the same time, considerably later than the works 
associated with the Idol with a Shell. 

A. more delicate rendering of the idol appears in Arearea 
(Fig. 9) which Gauguin translated as "Joyeusetés."?9 This idol 
may be based on a lost sculptural variant of the Idol with a Shell 
group and it recalls the latter in the plant form at its base, the 
unsuccessful attempt to interpret the position of the front 
figures arm, and the dotted cushion which derives from the 
serrated base. It differs from the massive figure in Parahi te 
Marae in that pains have been taken to stress its feminine 
character: the lines are more gracefully curved and the waist is 
indented. Both idols, however, abstain from Marquesan 
stylistic details, so that the style of Arearea is closer to Parahi te 
Marae than to the Idol with a Shell, a development that 
confirms the usual dating of Arearea to the end of 1892.39 


25 Lettres à de Monfreid, 67 


26 Ibid., 62. Although the inscription on the painting is misspelled 
“Maras,” the meaning is clearly “Marae.” 


27 See Gauguin, exh. cat., Art Institute, Chicago, 1959, 67, No. 97, and 
Bodelsen, “Gauguin and the Marquesan God," 170-71. 


28 Moerenhout, Voyages, 461, copied in "Ancien Culte mahorie," 22. 
29 Paul Gauguin, exh. cat., Galerie Durand-Ruel, Paris, 1893, No. 8. 
?? [t was probably one of the paintings mentioned with the Pastorales 
tahitiennes in the letter of late December 1892 to De Monfreid (Lettres à de 


Monfreid, 64), as it is very close to that painting in theme and treatment. 
See also Sylvie Béguin, "Arearea," Revue du Louvre, xi, 1961, 215-22. 
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8 Parahi te Marae, 1892. Devon, Penn., Mr. and Mrs. Rodolphe M. 


de Schauensee Collection 


The final stage in this idol’s development occurs in two 
related paintings: Matamua (W 467, private collection, New 
York), whose title, translated "Autrefois," shows that Gauguin 
was consciously recreating the past, and Hina Maruru (Fig. 10) 
of early 1893, which Gauguin translated "Féte à Hina," thus 
clearly identifying this idol for the first time with Hina.*! 
These idols recall Moerenhout’ description of the Easter 
Island statues, which had stimulated Gauguin’ creation of his 
Tahitian idols: *Ces statues, dont quelques-unes avaient pres 
de quarante pieds de haut. . . . étaient d'un seul bloc, et 
portaient sur leur téte, en forme de bonnet, une pierre 
énorme, d'un autre espèce et de couleur rougeatre.”** Gauguin 
preserved the monolithic quality and monumentality of these 
statues, although the stony grays and mauves of the idol in 
Arearea have been replaced by more mysterious purples, which 
also color the *bonnet" of hair most apparent in Hina Maruru. 
In both works Gauguin has stylistically assimilated the idol 
into his own formal language, rounding and simplifying the 
forms until the statue seems closer to the monumental forms of 
the Egyptian pharoahs than to the tiki figure from which it 
originally derived. ?? 

Although Gauguin copied the figure into a woodcut of 
1894 (Guérin 24),34 this is the end of the development of this 


31 Gauguin, Durand-Ruel, Nos. 6 and 7. 


32 Moerenhout, Voyages, Il, 211-12, copied into "Ancien Culte mahorie," 
DÌ, 


33 The derivation from the tiki by means of the Idol with a Shell can be seen 
in several details. For instance, the pareu and its geometric rose pattern 
developed through Arearea and Matamua to Hina Maruru from the belt and 
thigh tattoo of the figures in the Idol with a Shell. The most interesting 
development occurs in the treatment of the base of the statue in Hina 
Maruru. It begins with the floral decoration in the front of the Idol with a 
Shell which was retained as an actual plant in Vairoumati Tei Oa, Arearea, and 
Matamua. With the addition of the idol* feet in Hina Maruru, it was moved 
to the left and incorporated into the base in exactly the same shape it had 
had in Matamua. The juxtaposition of the frame of the base in Matamua 
with this leaf had meanwhile suggested the form and position of the fish on 
the base in Hina Maruru, and the cushion in the earlier work merged with 
the base to reform the framing lines. 


34 Marcel Guerin, L'Oeuvre gravé de Gauguin, Paris, 1927. 








10 Hina Maruru, 1893. Formerly Mrs. McFadden Staempfli 
Collection 


idol type in his work. Having been clearly identified as Hina, 
it yields its place to other statues of the goddess based on an 
Indian source. Only the original double-figure group reappears 
in his paintings, in the background of Nave Nave Moe of 1894 
(W 512, Leningrad, Hermitage) and as a decorative element 
with inferred symbolic meaning in The Idol (W 579, Moscow, 
Pushkin Museum), the Last Supper (W 580, Katia Granoff 
Collection, Paris), and Te Rerioa (W 557, Courtauld Institute 
of Art, London), all dating from 1897.35 In all these later 
works the group functions as it had in Vairoumati Tei Oa-as a 
pagan background motif that defines the ancient religion 
through one of its philosophic tenets, the story of Hina and 
Fatou. Stylistically, all these later works show no interest in 
the formal details that had so attracted Gauguin on his first 
contact with the Marquesan motif. He has completely 
assimilated it into his own style and is free to vary it at will. 

An analysis of the second early statue, the Crucifixion (Figs. 
11-13), confirms these conclusions while illuminating 
Gauguin’ Tahitian iconography in the pre-Moerenhout phase. 
Stylistically, this cylindrical statue is very close to the Idol with 
a Shell, especially in the detailed copying of Pacific art. 
Examples of this can be found in the use of the intricate 
patterns of a Marquesan war club on the front and back (Figs. 
11 and 12), and the tiki patterns from which the masks on the 
sides derive (Fig. 13); in the Marquesan patterns on the hands 
and ribs of Christ; in the use of Easter Island script around 
him; and finally, in the close copy of an Easter Island statue 
(Fig. 14) on the back.?6 It is this last figure which conclusively 
dates the statue to the second half of 1891, as it too was copied 
into “Ancien Culte mahorie” (Fig. 15), and, as in the case of 
the Idol with a Shell, the derivation of the middle figure in this 
illustration from Gauguin’ statue rather than from the Easter 
Island source explains certain details. For instance, the 
eyebrows in the illustration extend beyond the sides of the 
head into the area of the ears, whose outline unites with the 
ridzes of the cheeks. This derives from the flattening of the 
head and the schematized alignment of eyebrows, ears, and 
cheekbones in Gauguin’s statue, which is not apparent in the 
source. The arms and feet, which are clearly defined in the 
Easter Island statue, had begun to merge with the background 
in Gauguin’s cylinder and only vestiges of them are left in the 
illustration. The setting of the figure in the illustration 
between “Marquesan” figures parallels the relationship 
between the figure in Gauguin’ statue and the Marquesan tiki 
heads on the sides of the cylinder, and the leaflike, almost 
hieroglyphic forms on the edges of the illustration recall the 
atua patterns set on either side of Gauguin’ figure. 

The iconography of this statue is highly appropriate to the 
pre-Moerenhout period during which Gauguin, having no 


35 The Idol and the Last Supper are constantly misdated 1899, although the 
date on the latter is clearly 1897 and the figures are related to works of 1897 
rather than to those of 1899. 


36 For the sources of this statue, see Goldwater, Primitivism, 69-70, and 
Gray, Sculpture, 270. The pattern of the war club and tikis should be 
compared with the rubbings Gauguin pasted into Noa Noa (Louvre version), 
126. The Easter Island script is based on a photograph found among his 
effects by Victor Segalen and now in the collection of Mme. A. 
Jolv-Segalen. There is no reason to believe that Gauguin knew how to read 
this highly elusive script, as no one else did at that time, despite constant 
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native myths to rely on, fell back on Christian symbols, trying 
to translate them into native forms as he did in la Orana Maria 
of December 1891. In this cylinder he created the Tahitian 
equivalent to the Tremalo Christ.?? He was inspired by the 
cross-like form of the Marquesan war club, and placed Christ, 
decorated with Marquesan patterns, in the appropriate 
position on the war club-cross. He changed one of the heads 
above Christ on the war club from a frontal to a profile view to 
suggest the heads of the sun and moon above the Cross in 
medieval and folk art. Around Christ’ figure he added Easter 
Island script and on the opposite side he carved the Easter 
Island figure, thus creating a syncretic parallel between the 
Christian Easter figure and the native Easter figure. He equated 
them to such an extent that either side of the cylinder can be 
considered the "front." 

A similar juxtapositon occurs on the sides of the statue, 
where native tiki heads are set above and below a head, hand, 
and foot which derive from those of Holbein's Dead Christ 
(Öffentliche Kunstsammlung, Basel).?* The hand with its 
pointing finger and the foot represent the extremities of 
Christs body and bear the stigmata. The top of the cylinder is 
thus encircled with the symbols of the dead Christ. The idea 
of placing heads at the top of the cylinder derives from the 
head atop the Marquesan oar handle which inspired one of the 
side groups of the contemporary Idol with a Shell (see Fig. 4). 

This statue was not developed further in Gauguin’s work. 
Although the figure on the back reappears in the "Ancien 
Culte mahorie" illustration, it is set on a page dealing with the 
birth of several minor gods and spirits and it never developed a 
clear symbolic identification. More important, however, is the 
fact that Gauguin’s discovery of the Tahitian myths in 
Moerenhout’s book effectively solved the problem that had 
forced him to revert to Christian symbols, and the Crucifixion, 
which had no Tahitian parallel in Moerenhout, disappeared 
from his symbolism. 

A similar solution to the problems created by Gauguin’ lack 
of information in the pre-Moerenhout phase occurs in the Idol 
with a Shell, where he juxtaposed the Marquesan groups on the 
sides with a Buddha on the front of the statue (Fig. 1). He 
converted Buddha into a Polynesian deity by drastically 
primitivizing the style as he had done with Christ. Buddhas 
proportions are in the Marquesan manner, his eyes are "bent," 
his nose is flat, and filed “cannibal” teeth are added, perhaps 
suggested by the bulge between the lips of the figures on the 
oar handle. His legs have become flat strips decorated with 
tattoos, and his feet are schematized like Marquesan hands. 
Behind his head a Marquesan pattern suggests Christ's 
cruciform halo, whereas the combination of these lines and 
the shell above them recalls the shape of the war club on 


attempts (e.g., C. de Harlez, “L'Île de Paques et ses monuments 
graphiques," Muséon, 1895, 415-24, and, 1896, 68-76, 209-12). 

37 The Tremalo Christ was the source of Gauguin* Yellow Christ of 1889 (W 
327, Albright-Knox Art Gallery, Buffalo). See Fernand Dauchot, "Le Christ 
Jaune de Gauguin,” Gazette des beaux-arts, ser. 6, XLIX, 1954, 65-68. 

38 Gauguin had utilized Holbein's Dead Christ in his Loss of Virginity of 
1890-91 (W 412, Chrysler Art Museum, Provincetown, Mass.). The fact 
that he later copied the head into a woodcut of 1896 (Guerin 52) does not 
therefore date this statue. 
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14 Easter Island statue. New York, 15 Group of Gods in "Ancien Culte 
American Museum of Natural mahorie," page 12, 1891-92. Paris, Musée 
History du Louvre 


which Gauguin had based the Crucifixion. The shell itself is 
based on a Marquesan headpiece, which was worn in front of 
the head rather than halo-like behind it.?? 

The Buddhist source remains evident only in the pose and 
the Indian-derived modeling of the body, but it can still be 
identified. Gauguin had photographs of two seated Buddhas: 
one in the center of the Borobudur Assault on Mara and one 
that appears on the wall of his hut in Atuona in a photograph 
of 1902 and was closely copied in the Buddha woodcut of 
1898-99 (Fig. 16).4° The way the legs are crossed and the 
positioning of the lower arm at the center of the crossed legs 
indicate that the second photograph was the source. The 
statue in this photograph can be identified by means of the 
woodcut as a Siva in a Buddhist pose similar to the one from 
Dieng in Java (Fig. 17).4! Its feet have the same position, and 
also the same are the jewelry, decorative treatment of the lotus 
base, three-dimensional halo, and, most important, the band 
under the bust, which is rare in figures of Buddha. The main 
differences, aside from the elaborate frame added in the 
woodcut but not evident in the photograph on Gauguin* wall, 
is the omission of Siva extra two arms, although their 
position is suggested along the backboard of the statue in the 
woodcut. That the source was Siva in a Buddhist pose rather 
than Buddha himself is indicated by the modeling of the 
effeminate breasts which are especially pronounced in the 
version of this figure in the Idol with a Pearl (Fig. 18). 
Gauguin, who never mentioned Siva, must have thought the 
statue represented Buddha and was attracted to it especially 
because of its androgynous form. 

In inventing this pre-Moerenhout idol, Gauguin chose 
Buddha, as he had the Crucifixion, as a familiar religious 
image that could be translated into native terms by making its 
forms Marquesanate and by juxtaposing it with native images. 
Unlike the Crucifixion, however, Buddha remained one of 
Gauguins major idol types even after he had read Moerenhout. 
This was due, in part, to his constant use of Indian-derived art 
to express his dream of the tropics. This art, like Marquesan 
art, presented him with symbolic forms whose iconography 
was not familiar to him and which were therefore easier to use 
to express his own ideas than were Christian motifs. 


39 See illustrations in Willowdean C. Handy, L Art des Iles Marquises, Paris, 
1938, pls. vit! and xv. Gauguin may not have known how it was worn. 


4° Lettres à de Monfreid, pl. 12. For remarks upon this photograph, see Hans 
Secker, "Ein Bild und sein Vorbild bei Gauguin," Atlantis, July, 1932, 
445-47. 


4! Siva in a Buddhist pose is fairly common to Indian art in regions in which 
Buddhism became mixed with the Hinduism from which it grew. The 
temples on the Dieng plateau are exclusively Saivite, and this, along with 
the attributes of the god, helps to identify him. I am grateful to Mrs. Anne 
Opie Keen of the Victoria and Albert Museum for this information. 


42 Moerenhout, Voyages, 421, copied into “Ancien Culte mahorie,” 9. He 
could have known this legend from Le Chartier's Tahiti (pp. 96-99) or 
through Leconte de Lisles “Génèse polynésienne” in Poèmes barbares, Paris, 
1929, 46-47. Although there is no proof that he did in fact know it before 
reading Moerenhout, this possibility must be kept in mind when dealing 
with the choice of the shell in the pre-Moerenhout phase. 


43 The creature partially visible over the niche on the right was visually 
derived from the figures on the side of the Idol with a Shell, who appear from 
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Moerenhout& syncretic approach to Tahitian mythology may 
also have encouraged Gauguin to continue his own syncretic 
combinations, especially as Moerenhout’ text allowed him to 
identify the Buddha on the Idol with a Shell with the major 
Tahitian deity, Taaroa the Creator. The shell, which had been 
used for primitivizing reasons, suddenly assumed meaning as 
the Universe-Shell of Taaroa: “Taaroa est la clarté; il est le 
germe; il est la base; il est l’incorruptible, le fort, qui créa 
l'univers, l'univers grand et sacré, qui n'est que la coquille de 
Taaroa.”4? The assimilation of Buddha with Taaroa exactly 
parallels that of the tiki group on the side of the statue with 
Hina and Fatou, and it provides the basis for Gauguin’s 
subsequent use of this theme. 

Taaroa-Buddha appears next in the Idol with a Pearl (Fig.18) 
and its stylistic treatment emphasizes the lapse of time that 
separates the sculpture from the Idol with a Shell. Gauguin 
returned here to his Indian-derived source, copying the 
feminine softness of Siva’s body and retaining a modified 
Marquesan style only in the face. Even the gilt niche behind 
the figure is a more traditional symbol of godhead than was the 
earlier statues shell.43 

It is this version of Taaroa- Buddha rather than the earlier 
one that Gauguin used later, copying it first into his woodcut 
of 1894, Te Atua (Guerin 31),44 and then into the sketch for 
the Scene of Tahitian Life, 1896 (Fig. 19). The idol does not 
appear in the painting, however (W 537, Hermitage, Lenin- 
grad), for by 1896 Gauguin realized that he no longer needed 
this "attribute" to recapture the atmosphere of pagan Tahiti. 
In the next variation on this theme, the woodcut of 1898-99 
(Fig. 16), he depicts Buddha without Tahitian trappings, as he 
was by then more interested in theological parallels between 
Buddha and Christ than in Tahitian mythology. 

Only in the Marquesas did Gauguin return to Taaroa- 
Buddha imagery, in the statue he erected at the entrance to his 
hut, a statue which he based on the photograph of the Idol with 
a Pearl that he had pasted into the second half of the Louvre 
version of the “Noa Noa” manuscript, on page 229. The statue 
no longer exists, but Victor Segalen’s description of it as a 
"Buddha . . . born in Maori country”45 and the statue that 
appears in two Still Lifes with Birds and Idols of 1902 (W 


the front to be peeping around the corner. This is particularly clear from the 
side view of the statue (Gray, Sculpture, 218) where, despite the stylistic 
changes, the figure is seen to be quite close to the rear figure of the side 
group as it appears in the sketch in the letter to Sérusier (ABC, at pp. 
144-45). The placement of this figure above Taaroa- Buddha adds an element 
of strangeness to the otherwise conventional Buddha, but apparently was 
not satisfactory, for Gauguin never repeated it even in direct copies of the 
statue. Gray’ involved explanation of the figure (Sculpture, 57-58) is based 
on a symbolism that Gauguin could not have known, as the iconography of 
the Borobudur frieze that Gray uses was published only in 1901. 


44 Misspelled by Gauguin “Te Alua.” The meaning is “The god” in the 
singular, although Gauguin apparently uses it here in the plural (Bengt 
Danielsson, “Gauguin’s Tahitian Titles," Burlington Magazine, April, 1967, 
232). Note that only the niche and not the figure peeping over it is 
depicted. 


45 Victor Segalen, “Gauguin dans son dernier décor,” Mercure de France, 
June, 1904, 680-81. This early description, written on Segalen* return to 
France in 1904, is more authentic and less romantic than his later versions. 
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19 Study for Scene of Tahitian Life, ca. 1896. New York, Lawrence Saphire Collection 


18 Idol with a Pearl, front 


629-630, Hermitage, Leningrad, and E. von der Heydt 
Collection, Ascona) allow reconstruction of its appearance. 
The central figure, base, and niche are those of the Idol with a 
Pearl, whereas the side figures are based on the post of a New 
Zealand house in a photograph that Gauguin used as a minor 
source for his sculpture in the Marquesas.49 This idol, created 
during his first trip to Tahiti and completely assimilated into 
Gauguin’s style, now assumed a bittersweet quality as a 
remembrance of a dying culture. Gauguin labeled it Te 
Atua—the god, the representative of Polynesian religion—and 
affixed to it the first part of Charles Morice’s poem from Noa 
Noa, “Parahi te Marae,” beginning: “Les dieux sont morts et 
Atuana meurt de leur mort."^? Gauguin substituted his new 
home, Atuona, for the word Tahiti in Morices poem, 
misspelling it Atuana, to identify it as the land of the Atua. 
Gauguins last use of the statue as a symbol of the dying pagan 
culture of Tahiti brings his development full circle, as he had 
first used Buddha as a Tahitian god specifically because the 
death of this culture had deprived him of material he could use 
in his attempt to recreate it. 

On the basis of the dating of these two statues and the 
development of the themes they present in Gauguin’ work, 
some interesting conclusions can be reached as to the 
influence of primitive art and mythology on his work. 
Iconographically, it has been shown that Gauguins first idols 
reveal his syncretic juxtaposition of native art whose meaning 
was unknown to him with Christian and Buddhist art whose 
symbolism was clearer. After his discovery of Tahitian 
mythology in Moerenhout, he assigned Tahitian meanings to 
these statues and, with the exception of the Crucifixion, 
adopted them into his art, continuing to carve them and using 
them in his paintings as a colorful and philosophic background 
and as the focus for Tahitian religious rites. In this Gauguin 
was undoubtedly influenced not only by the myths but by 
Moerenhout’ syncretic explanations of them, which agreed 
with his own syncretic approach to religion. This development 
is of major importance during Gauguin’ first stay in Tahiti, but 
it fades away during his second stay when he became more 
interested in expressing his own religious theories than in 
recreating Tahitis pagan past. Although he occasionally used 
his Tahitian idols in works from 1895 on, this use is limited to 


46 Gray, Sculpture, 67. 
47 Segalen, “Dernier Décor,” 681. 


48 The source for the statue in The Idol was discovered by Richard Field, 
“Plagiare ou Créateur?,” Gauguin, Paris, 1960, 148. 


4° Bodelsen, “Gauguin and the Marquesan God,” 176-78. The major 
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the few idols that had become completely assimilated into his 
own symbolism. 

Gauguin* stylistic development parallels that of his 
iconography: he moved from a detailed copy of the primitive 
source to its integration within his own style. His treatment of 
native art during his second stay in Tahiti reinforces this 
approach to his development. The idol style he had evolved by 
the end of his first trip remained unchanged. Not even contact 
with new native art forms made an impact on him: he simply 
adapted these statues to his old idol style. This is especially 
pronounced in his treatment of the Pukaki ancestor figure from 
New Zealand (Auckland War Memorial Museum, Auckland, 
New Zealand), whose pose and proportions he copied into The 
Idol of 1897:48 the arms and legs of this statue show none of the 
New Zealand “tattoo” designs and the head is that of the 
standing Hina of 1891-92 (Gray 95, Mme. Huc de Monfreid 
Collection) rather than the distinctive face of Pukaki. 

The lack of native art forms in Gauguin's work in the 
Marquesas is itself proof of the end of the process. Although he 
sketched Takaii, the large Marquesan tiki from Puamua valley 
and its wooden mate, he utilized the work only in a very minor 
way as the basis for Saint Orang of ca. 1902 (Gray 137, Musée 
de la France d'Outre-mer), omitting most of its stylistic 
details.49 It is significant that he never used Takaii in his 
paintings, although it was an authentic, large Polynesian idol 
such as he had once dreamed of finding. Finally face to face 
with the native culture on whose art he had based himself in 
Tahiti, Gauguin was not interested. He had assimilated what 
he needed from it by 1892, and even before coming to the 
Marquesas he had begun to turn to the art of New Zealand, 
assimilating it, too, into his own vaguely “Marquesan” style. 

On the next to the last page of the “Cahier pour Aline," 
Gauguin wrote: "Vous trouvez toujours le lait nourricier dans 
les Arts primitifs.”5° From the analysis of these two statues it 
can be concluded that it was for "nourishing milk" that 
Gauguin turned to both primitive art and religion, feeding on 
it only until he was ready to postulate his own Tahitian style 
and iconography, allowing primitive remnants to remain only 
after they had been thoroughly merged with his own concepts 
and style. 


The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


primitive detail to be retained during the second trip was a somewhat 
stylized treatment of the ear, which appears in the woodcut copy of the head 


of Holbein's Dead Christ (Guerin 52) and in the statue of Saint Orang. 


so Cahier pour Aline, Paris, 1963. In 1896-97 he copied this line into 
Diverses Choses, in the second half of the Louvre Noa Noa manuscript, 
p. 223. 


Reflections on De Chirico and Arte Metafisica” 


Marianne W. Martin 


I 
That De Chirico occupies an important place in the history of 
twentieth-century art is indisputable. Yet it is astonishing how 
little is known about his work. “Even those who love me really 
do not understand me,” De Chirico has stated.! Although the 
enigma that surrounds him is partly of his own making, it is 
also due to unadventurous reflection upon his work. 

Rather than dwell on the primacy of German sources in the 
formation of his unique vision, as is usually done, this paper 
examines some hitherto neglected, but ‘possibly equally 
significant factors that may have helped to shape the artists 
early mature work, the Arte Metafisica of ca. 1912—ca.1919. As 
J. C. Sloane suggested in 1958, the years 1909-1911 which he 
spent in Italy (Milan and Florence) seem to have provided 
another set of catalytic experiences.? Their effects manifested 
themselves only from 1912 onwards when De Chirico was 
strongly challenged by the competitive vitality of Parisian 
artistic life. 

De Chirico records little of artistic significance about his 
first extended Italian sojourn in his Memorie della mia vita of 
1945. Nonetheless, it seems unlikely that the young painter in 
his early twenties, exceptionally observant and intransigent by 
nature, and used to the lively artistic milieu of Munich, could 
have failed to take note of the seething cultural and political 
life in Milan and Florence. In Milan, for instance, the 
emergence in 1909 of Futurism could scarcely have escaped 
him. In Florence too, De Chirico must have become aware of 
the contiguous and overlapping milieux of vigorous new 
magazines such as La voce, Il regno, Hermes, and The Mask. 
The excited voices of their respective participants were heard 
not only in print but also in cafés like the Giubbe rosse. 
Attendance at these gathering places was at one time almost 
as natural as breathing to European intellectuals, and De 
Chirico seems not to have been an exception.? The young 
men in charge of the Florentine journals just cited, like the 
Milanese Futurists, sought to bring Italy in line with dominant 


* A shorter version of this paper was read at the 64th Annual Meeting of 

. the College Art Association of America, February 1, 1976, Chicago, Ill. 
The kind assistance of Mrs. M. S. Barr, Messrs. J. T. Soby, and Giorgio de 
Chirico is gratefully acknowledged. 


1 Quoted in De Chirico, exh. cet., Palazzo Reale, Milan, 1970, 3. 


2 “Giorgio de Chirico and Italy,” Art Quarterly, spring 1958, 3-22. A 
number of other authors have hinted at connections between Italian artistic 
events and De Chiricos own development; eg., I. Faldi, Il primo de Chirico, 
Venice, 1944, 20; M. Jean, The History of Surrealist Painting, New York, 1967, 
55; W. Rubin, "Toward a Critical Framework, 11," Artforum, Sept. 1966, 43f. 
De Chirico appears to have lived in Milan from the summer of 1909 until 
around spring 1910, when he and his family moved to Florence “for a little 
more than a year.” He ‘arrived in Paris on July 14, 1911. (G. de Chirico, 
Memorie della mia vita, Milan, 1962, 64—70.) 


European cultural and political trends. The Mask, on the other 
hand, headed by the English actor-artist-scenographer Gordon 
Craig, was totally committed to the theater and its spiritual 
and even utopian possibilities. 

De Chirico, a native of Volo, Greece, listed Florence as his 
place of birth in the Paris Salon d'Automne catalogue of 1912, 
and continued to do so for several years thereafter.* Profes- 
sional and political reasons may have prompted this change of 
fact, but the stay in Florence seems to have been an artistic 
awakening of sorts for him as well. J. T. Soby, De Chirico, and 
others have pointed out how deeply the physical environment 
of Florence, its piazze, courtyards, light, and its quattrocento 
painting affected the form and content of his art. I should like 
to add the contemporary activities of the La voce group and of 
Gordon Craig to this list of Florentine sources. 

The ardent sponsorship by La voce of French Impressionism 
and Medardo Rosso was climaxed in April 1910 by the first 
large Italian exhibition of both. It was held in Florence and 
organized largely by Ardengo Soffici, the art critic of La voce. 
De Chirico undoubtedly saw it. In one of his earliest 
critical pieces, entitled significantly, "What Impressionism 
Should Be," De Chirico recasts Sofficis critique of Im- 
pressionism in his own, highly individual mold. Soffici had 
granted the virtues of Impressionism, its novelty, concern with 
light, but maintained that the innate Italian sense for 
"equilibrium, occult logic of form, reality and firmness of 
subject,” and above all, Leonardo "concetto . . . della mente" 
had been neglected.» De Chirico likewise chastises Im- 
pressionism for remaining only a “sensationalism,” lacking 
profundity and he stresses its failure to produce something 
“new,” or a revelation of something which "previously did not 
exist. "6 

The sculpture of Medardo Rosso, and Soffici perceptive 
discussion of it, may have been even more suggestive to De 
Chirico. For instance, Rosso’ emphasis on the almost magical 


Spe Ghina; Mavae 6320, Apollinare Chona d ure Paris. 1960; 
400. 


* In 1914 and 1916, respectively, Ardengo Soffici and Filippo de Pisis refer to 
De Chirico as a native Florentine (Lacerba, 1, 4, 1914, 207; Gazzetta 
ferrarese, LXIXI, 292, Oct. 11, 1916). De Chirico% father, a native of 
Palermo, completed his studies in Florence, to which the family hac moved. 
The painter seems to have had several “mad” Florentine uncles and aunts 
(L. Spagnoli, Lunga vita de Giorgio de Chirico, Milan, 1971, 35f.). 

5 See M. Martin, Futurist Art and Theory 1909-1915, Oxford, 1968, 55-50; 
A. Soffici, Il caso Medardo Rosso, Florence, 1909, 46, 47. Soffici’s astute 
writings had helped to orient the Futurist artists during these years. 

é Translated and published in J. T. Soby, Giorgio de Chirico, New York, 1955, 
244, 245. 


union between the figure and its cast shadow expresses his 
conviction that neither one is more or less tangible than the 
other. This startling insight came to Rosso while looking down 
at figures walking in the sunlight in the courtyard of the Brera 
palace.’ It anticipates De Chirico’ own brilliant exploitation 
of potent, dramatic shadows and his view that “there are more 
enigmas in the shadow of a man who walks in the sun than in 
all the religions of the past, present and future,” as he put it in 
“What Impressionism Should Be.”8 

The basically architectonic and dynamic conception of 
artistic form upheld by Soffici also underlies the work of 
Gordon Craig, which visually and theoretically provides some 
thought-provoking parallels to the art of De Chirico. Craig, 
who had been a celebrity in Germany since 1905, was very 
much in evidence in Florence after December 1906, when he 
designed a production of Rosmersholm for Eleonora Duse, given 
at the Teatro della Pergola.” In the four-page explanatory 
English-Italian pamphlet that he wrote for the play, Craig 
declared that “Realism is only Exposure, whereas Art is 
Revelation,"!? a view wholeheartedly embraced by De 
Chirico, as just noted. Exhibitions and publications of Craigs 
designs in Florence in 1906, 1908, 1910, an enthusiastic article 
by Enrico Corradini in the new Vita d’arte, and, above all, The 
Mask, further helped to spread Craigs fame throughout 
Europe.!! Finally, in May 1913, the Barinese writer, Riciotto 
Canudo, gave Craig front-page billing in the issue of his 
Parisian magazine Montjoie! that was devoted to “la crise du 
théâtre Frangais."!? 

The inescapably scenographic aspect of much of De 
Chiricos Metaphysical Art, frequently noted, but never 
discussed, !? naturally raises the question of possible sugges- 
tions from the theater that may have come to him. The deep 
and enduring concern with opera and theater of both De 
Chirico brothers is well attested. Giorgio tells us that while in 
Munich “ero molto Wagneriano,” and he never failed to 
attend performances of the composer’ work.'4 The attempts of 
his brother, Alberto Savinio, to create a kind of Wagnerian 
Gesamkunstwerk date back at least to his Munich days. 


? M. S. Barr, Medardo Rosso, New York, 1963, 43. 
8 Soby, 245. 


? E. Craig, Gordon Craig, New York, 1968, 216ff; E. G. Craig, Index to the 
Story of My Days, London, 1957, 292. In 1905, with the help of Count 
Harry Kessler, Craig published Die Kunst des Theaters, and his drawings and 
prints were exhibited in Dresden, Vienna, Weimar, and Munich. 


!? Quoted in E. Craig, Gordon Craig, 219, see also Gordon Craig, exh. cat., 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 1962, 58, No. 147. 

!! “L'Arte della scena: E. Gordon Craig," Vita d'arte, 1, 3, 1908, 183-86. 
The Mask was started in March 1908. For Craig’s Florentine exhibitions and 
publications, see I. K. Fletcher and A. Rood, Edward Gordon Craig: A 
Bibliography, London, 1967, 98, G 18, G 20, and Paris, Gordon Craig, 25-26 
(there seems to be a discrepancy about the 1906 exhibition, which I was not 
able to resolve). 

'? Montjoie! 1, 7, May 16, 1913, 1-2; this included Craig’ article “Vers un 
théátre nouveau" and reproductions of several "Projets de décor." 

13 See, e.g., W. Rubin, "Toward a Critical Framework, 11,” 41; Soby, 32, 
156. 


14 De Chirico, Memorie, 64; see also 86. 
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Savinio’ efforts achieved their first spectacular success in Paris 
in May 1914, when he gave the celebrated piano reading of the 
scores of a number of “drame-ballets” and for the “scénes 
dramatiques,” Les Chants de la mi-mort, in the offices of Les 
Soirées de Paris, a magazine edited by Apollinaire. Through 
Apollinaires vivid accounts of this performance, Savinio’ 
musical prowess has entered the annals of modern art.!5 Less 
well known are the following facts, still in need of further 
study: Savinio collaborated in a number of his drame-ballets 
with M. D. Calvocoressi, the noted music critic and music 
correspondent for several London newspapers, who also had 
been a close associate of Diaghilev. Fokine is credited in the 
program with the choreography of one of the drame-ballets, and 
Savinio designed decors and costumes for Les Chants de la 
mi-mort. '® It should be mentioned that Calvocoressi helped De 
Chirico to exhibit in the Salon d'Automne of 1912, and in 
1913 owned the painter’ important Melancholy of a Beautiful 
Day. Y 

Ties to the theatrical and dance world such as these throw 
some new light on the genesis of De Chirico’ forms and 
figures. They suggest, furthermore, that both brothers were 
familiar with the widespread European theatrical reform 
movement that early in the century drew radicals like Appia 
and Craig to its German centers. As suggested earlier, there 
seems to be a striking kinship between the art of Craig and De 
Chirico. It resides chiefly in two closely related aspects: (1) 
their use of simple architectural forms, of space, and of 
dramatic side or back illumination to create a sense of 
mysterious continuum, and (2) their de-individualization or 
de-personalization of the actor—or man—in order to express a 
more comprehensive spirituality through ideal, abstract 
constructions. 

Craig achieved his kinetic stage by means of “moving 
screens,” and in 1907-08 he designed his first so-called 
"movements" and "scenes."!* Shortly thereafter, large model 
stages filled his studio in the Neoclassic Arena Goldoni in 
Florence (Fig. 1).!° His widely published sets of 1911 for 
Hamlet (Figs. 2a, 2b), based on his “movements,” and 


'S Apollinaire, Chroniques, Paris, 1960, 382-84; Anecdotiques, Paris, 1955, 
181, 306, note 4. 


!* Les Soireés de Paris, No. 24, May 15, 1914, 244, 245-46; No. 25, June 15, 
1914, 301; Nos. 26-27, July-Aug. 1914, 413; Apollinaire, Chroniques, 383. 


'7 De Chirico, Memorie, 71; at the Salon d'Automne of 1913, this painting, 
No. 400, is listed as belonging to M. D. Calvocoressi. 


!5 Craig always acknowledged his debt to Sebastiano Serlio and even 
credited one of the perspective designs from Il secondo libro di perspettiva as 
the inspiration for his "screens" (E. Craig, Gordon Craig, 233; Paris, Gordon 
Craig, 52, No. 107). The first issue of The Mask reproduces Serlios plates for 
the three scenic types, and in the same issue Craig declares his abiding 
allegiance to "Geometry . . . the dear Heaven of Science." Not only does 
De Chirico share such an emotional dedication to geometry, but a number 
of his pictures reveal an apparent dependence upon the Classical and 
Renaissance scenic types. Craig’ stark architectural sets also suggest 
recollections of American skyscrapers that he must have seen on his visit of 
1885 to New York and Chicago, as well as Brangwyn* urban scenes. 


!? It is not known whether either one of the De Chirico brothers set foot in 
this still extant theater on the Via de' Seragli, but it is nonetheless tempting 
to relate its architecture to paintings such as The Enigma of the Hour of 1912. 
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1 Arena Goldoni, Florence (from The Mask, July 1909, 
unpaged) 





2b Craig, model set for Hamlet, ca. 1911. London, Victoria and 
Albert Museum (photo: Museum) 


4 De Chirico, The Grand Metaphysician, 1917. 
New York, Museum of Modern Art, Philip L. 
Goodwin Collection (photo: Museum) 
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2a Craig, model set for Hamlet, ca. 1911, London, Victoria and Albert Museum 
(photo: Museum) 
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3 De Chirico, The Anxious Journey, 1913. New York, Museum of 
Modern Art, Lillie P. Bliss Bequest (photo: Museum) 





commissioned by Stanislavski, have much in common with De 
Chiricos Anxious Journey of 1913 (Fig.3), for example, 
especially if one imagines Craig’s forms in motion, a quality 
disquietingly suggested in De Chirico’ painting. ?° 

Craig conceived of his *movements" as scenographic dramas 
without plots or players, hence without words.?' These, like 
De Chiricos comparably intense, yet inaudible dramas, deny 
the verbalization of uncodifiable experience. Years later De 
Chirico categorically asserted that "toute création se fait dans 
le silence. "?? 

Both Craig and De Chirico introduce actors—or human 
beings—into their sets to give a sense of scale or emphasis, as 
Craig worded it. At first these beings are shown as anonymous 
silhouettes that both men seem to have derived from Bócklin. 


20 See below p. 346. De Chirico has spoken of the importance of “giv[ing] 
the impression . . . that something new must happen amidst . . . [the 
pictures seeming] serenity . . . and that other signs . . . are about to enter 
the rectangle of canvas." (M. Carrà, ed., Metaphysical Art, trans. of Italian 
texts Caroline Tisdall, New York, 1971, 90.) 


?! Craig recalled in 1911 that the sign over the stage door of the Münchner 
Künstler Theater, "Sprechen streng verboten," became the clue to his 
theatrical reforms (On the Art of the Theatre, New York, 1957, 131, originally 
published in 1911). 


22 *Sur le silence," Minotaure, No. 5, May 1934, 32. 
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5 De Chirico, The Uncertainty of the Poet, 1913. London, Sir Roland 
Penrose (photo: Ellen Tweedy, London) 





They are simplified forms, clad in togas, and, with few 
exceptions, they are momentarily arrested and memorable like 
statues. Craigs “Black Figures,” as he later called them, are the 
initial step toward the ideal actor, the Uber-marionette, with 
which he, quoting Napoleon, aimed to embody the general’ 
famous concept of the hero, "a being like a statue in which the 
weakness and tremors of the flesh are no longer perceptible.”?3 
De Chirico similarly subjugates the human form to his own 
creative will, until, as in The Grand Metaphysician of 1917 (Fig. 
4), it becomes, like Craigs Über-marionette, an integral part of 
the total artistic construct. But more of this later. 

Such a super-puppet concept of "creative man" comes very 
close to Heinrich von Kleists notion of the artist as a divine 
puppet, as explained in his essay of 1810, "Über das 
Marionettentheater.”*4 The Romantic writer conceived of the 
true artist as a puppet-like dancer who transcends the limits of 
his conscious mind and his ego and achieves harmonious 
identity with God. Kleist’s ideas had re-entered German 
artistic consciousness with the Symbolist movement, and may 
very well have been known to the highly literate De Chirico 
and Craig. It is significant that Oskar Schlemmer in evolving 
his Triadic Ballet during 1916-1922 drew not only upon Kleist 
but upon the art of Craig and De Chirico as well. 

Speculations such as these lead one to wonder further 
whether De Chirico did not conceive of his architectonic 


23 "The Actor and the Über-marionette," The Mask, April 1908, 10. Craig 


cites Parer as the source for this reputed statement by Napoleon. 
?4 Sümtliche Werke, Leipzig, 1910, v, 215-226. 


25 See R. Bernheimer, "Theatrum Mundi," Art Bulletin, XXXVHI, 4, 1956, 
228-29, passim. 


26 E. Schwarz, Hofmannsthal und Calderón, Cambridge, Mass., 1962, 14; J. 
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6 De Chirico, The Square, 
1913, whereabouts unknown 


(from Soby, 185) 


7 Boccioni, Simultaneous 
Visions, 1911, whereabouts 
unknown (from Martin, 
Futurist Art and Theory, pl. 
80) 


8 Boccioni, States of Mind: The Farewells, 1911. New York, Collection 
of Nelson A. Rockefeller (photo: Charles Uht) 


scenes as distant metaphoric descendants in the complex 
lineage of the theatrum mundi. De Chirico induces the 
spectator to rediscover like a Ciceronian actor in his 
hypothetical perambulations an order that reaches toward 
universal truth.?5 The notion of the theater as a cosmic mirror 
had again been taken up by several writers at the end of the 
nineteenth century (e.g., Schuré, Maeterlinck, Hofmanns- 
thal) after having been prefaced by the rediscovery of 
Calderóns "world-theatrical" dramas. Hofmannsthals Das 
kleine Welttheater was published in 1897-98. It is a plotless, 
rhymed puppet play inspired by Calderón and informed by a 
strong Heraclitan point of view.?9* The plays hero, the 
madman, desperately seeks to fathom what is beneath the 
many “wrappings” (Schalen) so as to identify with the 
essential: “I in the whirlpools midst/Tear all along with me, yet 
all remains,/All hovers yet, as hover it may and must! "?? 


Sofer, Die Welttheater Hugo von Hofmannsthals und ihre Voraussetzungen bei 
Heraklit und Calderón, Vienna, 1934, 5-6, 13. 

?7 Poems and Verse Plays, London, 1961, 263; see also 253; "Mit trunknen 
Gliedern, ich, im Wirbel mitten,/Reiss alles hinter mir, doch alles 
bleibt/Und alles schwebt, so wie es muss und darf!/Hinab, hinein, es 
verlangt sie alle nach mir!" 
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Until the De Chirico files are made available, reflections 
such as these may at least help to remove interpretations of his 
Metaphysical Art from the Freudian and proto-Surrealist mire. 
How could one indeed seriously doubt the world-theatrical 
intentions of an artist who speaks of Greek architecture as 
having been “guided by a philosophic aesthetic; porticoes, 
shadowed walks and terraces were erected like theatre seats in 
front of the great spectacles of nature (Homer, Aeschylus): the 
tragedy of serenity.” Or one who discovers in Klinger’ 
Crucifixion “a theatrical aspect [which] is destred and conscious 
because only the metaphysical side has been used .. . 
augmenting . . . the spiritual power of the work.”28 

II 

The relationship of De Chiricos Metaphysical Art to 
Futurism can be visually and to some extent verbally 
 substantiated. There is no question that Futurist views and 
works provided some of the most viable aesthetic issues both 
before and after De Chirico arrival in Paris, and particularly 
after he joined Apollinaire’ circle.?? De Chirico visited the 
raucous Futurist exhibition of 1912 at Bernheim Jeune’ in 
Paris, and recently even professed admiration for Marinetti 
and especially for Boccioni.3° In retrospect, it appears not only 
as if the Futurists had indirectly assisted De Chirico to reach 
his own artistic maturity during 1912-13, but that his 
Metaphysical Art and Futurism represent two sides of the same 
coin. This is not the occasion to review the shared, narrowly 
Italian bases of Futurism and Pittura Metafisica, nor to spell out 
the efforts of both to come to grips with the accelerated 
collision of past and present. I should like to point out only 
that Marinetti$ over-quoted and half-comprehended battle cry, 
“a racing car . . . is more beautiful than the Victory of Samo- 
thrace” is a mise au point comparable in desperation, urgency, 
and determination to De Chirico checkmate-like confronta- 
tions, as found, for instance, in The Uncertainty of the Poet of 
1913 (Fig. 5). Beneath both startling apercus resides a 
passionate desire to penetrate to the ineluctable processes of 
change, regarded as the ultimate reality by both artists. 
Whereas the manically inclined Futurists were, however, fired 
by a Bergsonian faith in creative evolution, the ironic, 
brooding De Chirico was more in sympathy with the notion of 
perpetual becoming as enunciated by Heraclitus, whom he 
called “the most profound Greek philosopher I know."?! For 
Heraclitus everything changes while appearing to remain the 
same. 

Suggestions from the Futurists and possibly Craig seem to 


28 M. Carrà, 90; 134. 

29 The celebrated Florentine skirmish between the Futurists and Soffici and 
his La voce friends of late June 1911 must have come to the attention of De 
Chirico. It was reported in La voce and later in Apollinaire Mercure de 
France column (see Martin, 80-81). 

30 Conversation with the artist, June 26, 1974. 


31 M. Carrà, 88. 


have enabled De Chirico to visualize his dynamic world 
view.?? Thus De Chirico seemingly irrational juxtaposition of 
objects separated widely in space and time can be seen as 
counterparts to what Boccioni termed "pittura degli stati 
d'animo,” or works that depict analogues of Bergson’ spiritual 
flux or duration.?? Indeed, in pictures such as The Square and 
The Anxious Journey of 1913 (Figs. 6, 3), De Chirico begins a 
part serious, part ironic discourse with Futurism, and 
especially with Boccioni, that lasts at least through 1917. The 
Square can be read as a witty rejoinder to Boccioni's 
Simultaneous Visions (Fig. 7), and The Anxious Journey to The 
Farewells (Fig. 8). (Both Futurist works were included in the 
Paris show of 1912.) In the first pair, deminant still-life objects 
act as seemingly incongruous foils for the deep space behind or 
below them, which is dominated.by a purportedly moving 
vehicle. Although De Chirico introduces products of nature 
into his “montage” of science and art, the effects are 
comparable. Both evoke the unpredictable and fluctuating 
admixture of memories, or a ‘state of mind. The Anxious 
Journey is dark and lugubriously hued like Boccioni Farewells 
and both pictures appear to be set in motion by a frontally 
depicted locomotive. This seems to be the only time that De 
Chirico showed the engine in this way, thus giving it a less 
toy-like quality than usual. The powerful gust of smoke that 
De Chirico’ engine emits pretends to some of the energy and 
breath that engulfs Boccionis scene. Boccioni expressive 
exploitation of Cubist usages, such as the simultaneous 
representation of the frontal and pointed profile views, as well 
as his emphasis on the engine's enduring presence as an 
emblem, are subtly paraphrased by De Chirico. In The Anxious 
Journey the ambiguous coupling of the wedge-shaped shadow 
with the locomotive and the wedge-shaped architecture 
likewise alerts the spectator to the complete physical form of 
the engine and to its emblematic aspect as a threatening force 
that is taken over by the buildings themselves. The wedge, one 
of the chief Futurist conceptualizations of thrust and motion, 
occurs with astonishing frequency in De Chirico’s works of 
1913-14. The triangle, which De Chirico believes to evoke "a 
sense of uneasiness and . . . fear," is thus joined with the 
"precise, geometric shadow . . . enigma of fatality symbol of 
the intransigent will.”34 Because of the deliberately ambiguous 
associations given to these triangles, a continuum between 
matter and time is suggested that is comparable to the function 
of the Futurist wedge. 

The theme of voyaging dominates De Chirico art after his 


32 The kinship between Craig and the Futurists is obvious, and it is very 
likely that Marinetti, at least, was familiar with Craigs work and The Mask. 
Aside from possible effects on Sant'Elia, Craig definitely provided an 
inspiration for Futurist scenography during 1915 and thereafter, as M. Kirby 
has pointed out in Futurist Performance, New York, 1971, 76. 

33 Martin, 89ff. 


34 M. Carrà, 91; Soby, 252. 


arrival in Paris, as is always pointed out. Undoubtedly, this 
well-worn Romantic-Symbolist metaphor for the artistic- 
spiritual quest appealed as much to him as to the Futurists. On 
the surface, however, De Chirico seems to stress the terminal 
moments of voyaging, arrivals and departures. Yet De Chirico 
by no means contradicts the Bergsonian implications of the 
Futurist voyages. On the contrary, by focusing on the 
terminals, De Chirico, with customary irony, underlines the 
futility of conventional human reasoning, which, in Bergson’s 


words, is "bent on making real or virtual stations . . . noting 


. in the living mobility of things. ”35 


departures and arrivals . . 
De Chirico thus seemingly warns the viewer not to read the 
terminals literally as terminals, for, as he says, "art must go 
completely beyond the human: good sense and logic will be 
missing from it" so as to reach "windows open to Homeric 
sunrises and sunsets pregnant with tomorrows.”?° [n the prose 
poem of ca. 1914, "The Song of the Station," he puts it even 
more succinctly: “Little station, little station, what happiness I 
owe you. You look all around, to left and right, also behind you 
. . . Let us goin... you are a divine toy . . . Beyond [your] 
walls life proceeds like a catastrophe. What does it all matter 
to you?/Little station, little station, what happiness I owe 
you. 37 Small wonder that chronological time appears to have 
stopped on the clocks of De ChiricoS terminals and buildings, 
for in his pictures the infinitely elastic, intuitive sense of 
eternity, of duration, is evoked. 

The widespread European tendency of the mid-teens toward 
conventionally less legible images is found also in the art of De 
Chirico. For example, in The Evil Genius of a King (1914-15; 
Fig. 9), the seemingly arbitrary, additive, still-life-like 
assortment of representationally almost meaningless objects 
establishes what De Chirico calls a "new astronomy. ?5 
Visually this picture appears to be in perpetual motion and it 
performs like a devious image of Galilean mobility. Indeed, 
one is reminded of Bergsons comment that Galileo, “by 
setting a ball rolling down an inclined plane," was the first to 
give a scientific sounding to “the living mobility of things. "?? 
The kinship between this picture and Futurist still lifes, or 
better, nature vivente, scarcely needs to be pointed out.4° It is 
also not surprising that De Chirico, in his elliptical explica- 
tion of Metaphysical Art of 1919, adapts Boccioni's Bergsonian 
notion of "relative" and "absolute motion" as attributes of his 
own art.*! He rebaptizes them more fittingly the “two 
solitudes," but suggests, like Boccioni, that they are 


35 H. Bergson, An Introduction to Metaphysics, London, 1913, 85. This little 
book, so widely read and admired ever since its publication in 1903, had 
considerable effect, especially on Boccioni, as B. Petrie, "Boccioni and 
Bergson,” Burlington Magazine, CXVI, 852, 1975, 140-47, and others, have 
pointed out. G. Papini, an editor of La voce, prepared an Italian edition in 
1909 (J. Golding, Boccioni's Unique Forms of Continuity in Space, Newcastle 
upon Tyne, 1972, 7; Martin, 89, n. 3). It thus seems extremely likely that 
De Chirico was familiar with this and other writings by Bergson and that at 
least one of the verbal stimuli for the name "Arte Metafisica” came from the 
French philosopher. De Chirico acknowledges only his debt to Nietzsche, 
Schopenhauer, and Weininger. The Austrian thinker wrote an especially 
provocative fragment called "Metaphysik," published in Uber die letzten 
Dinge, Vienna, 1912, 139f. Savinio’s important "Le Drame et la musique,” 
Les Soirées de Paris, 23, Apr. 15, 1914, 240-44, appears to be the first 
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9 De Chirico, The Evil Genius of a King, 1914-15. New York, 
Museum of Modern Art (photo: Museum) 
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10 De Chirico, The Soothsayer's Recompense, 1913. Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Louise and Walter Arensberg 
Collection (photo: A. J. Wyatt) 


published summary of what his brother was to call "Metaphysical Art." Here 
Savinio repeatedly speaks of "modern metaphysics" and clearly reveals his 
dependence upon Bergson and Futurism. 

36 Soby, 245; Milan, De Chirico, 63. 

37 Soby, 252. 

"UM Carrà, 9T, 

?9 Bergson, Metaphysics, 64, 65. 


40 See, e.g., Carrà, Ritmi di oggetti (1912), Boccioni, Sviluppo di una bottiglia 
nello spazio (natura morta); Martin, 154—55, 168-69. 


^! U. Boccioni, Estetica e arte futuriste, Milan, 1946, 105-13, originally 
published in 1914; Petrie, "Boccioni and Bergson," 144ff. 
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inseparable. For both artists these attributes consist of an 
external, relational quality, the “plastic solitude,” or “the 
second life of the natura morte,” to use De Chiricos words. The 
second attribute, called the “solitude of signs or dreams” by De 
Chirico, indicates for him and Boccioni an intuitive, 
empathetic leap into the object, which, according to De 
Chirico, is possible only in “rare moments of clairvoyance. "^? 
Savinio describes his brother in 1914 as a “modern magus” who 
"bares the metaphysical anatomy of the drama . of the 
object. "4? 

The progressive "de-personalization" of man found in De 
Chirico’ pictures also illustrates the implied interchangeabil- 
ity of the so-called human and non-human that informs his 
mature aesthetics. The artist was of course working in accord 
with a widespread European tendency which Craig and the 
Futurists had followed as well. Indeed, echoes of various 
Futurist manifestos are perceptible in De Chiricos “Medita- 
tions of a Painter; What the Painting of the Future Might Be,” 
composed in Paris some time prior to his return to Italy in 
1915. One of "the aim[s] of future painting," we read, will be 
"to suppress man as guide, or as a means to express symbol, 
sensation or thought, once and for all to free itself from the 
anthropomorphism that shackles sculpture: to see everything, 
even man, in its quality of thing. This is the Nietzchean 
method. Applied to painting, it might produce extraordinary 
results. This is what I try to demonstrate in my pictures. "^^ 

With few exceptions, De Chirico represents humanity by 
means of some kind of sculptural image or monument. This 
seems revealing not only because it reflects the interest of 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche in the sculptured human effigy, 
but because it confirms De Chirico’s early preoccupation with 
sculpture, which may have been furthered by Hildebrand’s 
influential Das Problem der Form in der Malerei und Skulptur of 
1893.45 By representing sculpture through the medium of 
painting, De Chirico, on one level at least, seems to do lip 
service to his brothers Baudelairian prejudice against 
sculpture: “A stumpy art, fettered by . . . its natural defects 
that maim it," hence incapable of "evolution," writes Savinio 
in 1916.46 At the same time, De Chirico’ painted in- 
tellectualizations of sculpture reveal some of the perceptual and 


42 M. Carrà, 89. 
43 “Arte-idee moderne,” Valori plastici, I, 1, Nov. 15, 1918, 4. 


44 Soby, 251. Cf. Futurist Painting: Technical Manifesto, 1910: “The suffering 
of a man is of the same interest to us as the suffering of an electric lamp”; 
"We fight against the nude in painting, as nauseous and as tedious as 
adultery in literature.” Technical Manifesto of Literature, 1912: “We must drive 
. . . [man] from literature and finally put matter in his place... To 
substitute for human psychology, now exhausted, the lyric obsession with 
matter." Technical Manifesto of Futurist Sculpture, 1912: "A valve opening and 
closing creates as a rhythm as beautiful but infinitely newer than that of an 
animal eyelid . . . In the intersection of the planes of a book and the angles 
ofa table. .., in the straight lines of a match, in the frame of a window, 
there is more truth than in. . . the breasts and thighs of heroes and Venuses 
which enrapture the incurable stupidity of contemporary sculptures.” 
Neither the Futurists nor De Chirico banned the human figure as a suitable 


subject; De Chirico states this explicitly: “We can still attempt . . . the 
appearance of the human figure, since through working and meditating 
upon [it] . . . facile and deceitful illusions are no longer possible." (M. 
Carrà, 91.) 


45 The effect of Hildebrands ideas on non-German artists has just begun to 
be studied, e.g., A. E. Elsen, Origins of Modern Sculpture: Pioneers and 
Premises, New York, 1974, passim. 


46 “La realtà dorata,” La voce, Il, Feb. 29, 1916, 77. 





11 De Chirico, The Astronomer (L'Inquiétude de la mie), 1915, 
whereabouts unknown (from Soby, 209) 
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12 Epstein, Rock Drill, 1913-16. New York, Museum of Modern Art, 
Mrs. Simon Guggenheim Fund (photo: Museum) 


conceptual ideas of Hildebrand and, even more, some of the 
diverse adaptations of these ideas found in the works of 
Boccioni and the Cubists. 

The so-called Ariadne series of 1913 contains De Chirico 
first sculptural representation of man. These extremely 
unsculptural images, as seen, for instance, in The Soothsayer's 
Recompense (Fig. 10), exhibit what appears to be a deliberate 
four- or five-fold removal from the phenomenal human 
presence. The artist probably has based himself on Reinach’s 
well-known engravings?^? and painted a sketchy, drawing-like 
interpretation of a Roman copy of an Hellenistic marble, 
which personifies an abstract human ideal or paradox or both. 
De Chirico” interpretation of this ancient myth is comparable 
to that of Nietzsche and Hofmannsthal. The latters Ariadne 
auf Naxos had its premiere with the music of Strauss in 1912.48 
De Chirico’s spatially and contextually isolated Ariadne, 
although allegedly of stone and asleep, transmits an uncanny 
sense of "spectral" aliveness, to use the painters own word. She 
thus suggests the eternally recurrent tragedy of hope and 
consequent suffering, which to both German writers was 
synonymous with the female principle and even with the 
human soul. ^? 

The heavy literary and historical residue present in the 
Ariadne series is less obtrusive in The Uncertainty of the Poet 
(Fig. 5), also of 1913. Here a headless, armless fragment 
announces greater distance from an individual personification 
and functions primarily on a sensory plane. The voluptuous 
torso, again recognizable as a distant link in the multiple 
remove from the Praxitelean Aphrodite, is paired in a bold 
Marinettian analogy with ripe bananas. In the Technical 
Manifesto of Literature of 1912, Marinetti had defined an 
analogy as the "deep love that assembles distant, [even] hostile 
things." The meaning of this "state of mind painting," insofar 
as it can be verbalized, seems to allude to the unabated and 
tormenting counterthrusts of the illusory here and now and 
the mythic past and future. These interacting forces are 
permeated by attendant conflicts of matter and spirit, and of 
nature and art or artifice. 


47 E.g., ills. in S. Reinach, Répertoire de la statuaire grecque et romane, Paris, 
1897, 11, 408, 409, 643-44, 661f.; 1, 436-37. These illustrations may have 
reinforced recollections of the Florentine copy of the Hellenistic Ariadne. 
De Chirico mentions Reinachs work in 1919 (Milan, De Chirico, 61). A 
small plaster Ariadne by De Chirico is frequently dated ca. 1913; if this date 
is correct, the piece may have served as an additional model for his series 


(Soby, 52, 55, 61). 


48 Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians, New York, 1948, v, 166, 167; 
C. Reid, Thomas Beecham, New York, 1962, 132. The first Continental 
performance was given in Stuttgart; the following year Sir Thomas Beecham 
conducted it in London. 


49 See W. Kaufmann, Nietzsche, New York, 1968, 32-34. 

59 Reprinted in Zeno Birolli, ed., Umberto Boccioni: Gli scritti editi e inediti, 
Milan, 1971, 440. Boccioni' sculpture, exhibited in Paris in June 1913, 
impressed Apollinaire very much, and De Chirico undoubtedly visited the 
show as well. 

5! He writes: “Il cranio cartapesta in mezzo la vetrina del parucchiere, 
tagliato nell' eroismo stridente della preistoria tenebrose, mi bruciava il 
cuore e il cervello come un canto ritornante." (Milan, De Chirico, 57.) 


52 E.g., Carrà, Velocità scompone il cavallo (1912); Boccioni, Elasticità (1912). 
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The stuffed dressmaker dummies that appear in 1914 
indicate the artists desire to create his own modern human 
symbol. It is noteworthy that in a defense of Boccioni” 
multi-material sculpture published in L' Action d'art of July 
1913, Severini asserted that "the dressed mannequins of 
couturiers and hairdressers are closer to nature than the statues 
of Rodin." 5? In his first exegesis of Metaphysical Art of 1918, 
De Chirico naturally repeats this point in his own way.?! 

Severinis comment may serve to introduce the much more 
radical, and, to my mind, strongly Futurist-inspired transfor- 
mation of man that occurs in De Chiricos work during ca. 
1915-17. In 1915 the painter introduces an armless and 
armored skeletal torso either in place of or in company with 
the dummy (Fig. 11). These armored beings bring the 
warrior-like robots painted by Carrà and Boccioni, and, even 
more, Epstein’ terrifying proto-Futurist Rock Drill (Fig. 12) to 
mind.5? More significant than such external similarities is the 
fact that in these torsos De Chirico has begun to explore 
Boccioni notion of “open[ing] up the figure like a window,” as 
it was phrased in the French version of his Technical Manifesto 
of Futurist Sculpture of 1912. As a result, the environment, 
albeit much more selective than Boccioni’s, is literally 
enclosed in De Chirico’ torsos and heads, and these, in turn, 
are accommodated, at least metaphorically, to the environ- 
ment. Although the images of De Chirico are much more grim 
than the Futurist ones, a similar point appears to be made: De 
Chirico’ metal skeletons seem to have transcended death; like 
Boccionis beings they have become invulnerable configura- 
tions of man-devised geometry and order, which in past epochs 
transformed untamed nature into the planned architectural 
spaces that De Chirico’s figures still inhabit. De Chirico has 
crowned his torsos with a Brancusiesque ovoid,?? a form that 
symbolized to him, as to Brancusi and many ancients, 
primordial potentiality. As if to underline this meaning, De 
Chirico has adorned some of these eye-less eggheads with 
linear bands that can be read as the overlapping ends of a 
horizontal eight, the infinity symbol, which form a pupil-like 
circle in the center of the forehead. 54 


The Rock Drill in its original form was exhibited in March 1915 in the 
London Group Exhibition at the Goupil Gallery and reproduced in the 
Daily Graphic, May 5, 1915, as “War as the Futurist Sees It.” Soon after the 
exhibition, Epstein dismantled the figure and gave it its present shape; it was 
shown at the London Group Exhibition of 1916 as “Torso in Metal from the 
‘Rock Drill' " (Vorticism and Its Allies, exh. cat., Hayward Gallery, London, 
1974, 73-74, Nos. 243-45). De Chirico undoubtedly was aware of English 
vanguard activities if through no other source than Les Soirées de Paris, 
which in the July-August 1914 issue carried Flint's long article on 
"[magism." 


53 See below. pp. 351-52. De Chirico recalls meeting Brancusi at Apol- 
linaire's house and adds that "la sua scultura consisteva in certe forme 
ovoidali che poliva e ripoliva a forza di roda di Berlino" (De Chirico, 
Memorie, 72). J.T. Soby recently mentioned in conversation that De 
Chirico admired Brancusi's sculpture very much. 


54 The complete circle is rarely found in De Chirico's works, for it 
represented to him, as to his mentor Weininger, "perfect completion, which 
no longer lends itself to criticism, the pathos of law, the dignity of 
humorlessness" (Weininger, Über die letzten Dinge, 97; M. Carrà, 91.) 
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13 De Chirico, The Duo, 1915. Farmington, Conn., collection in the 14 De Chirico, The Seer, 1915. Farmington, Conn., collection in the 
hands of James Thrall Soby (photo: Soichi Surami) hands of James Thrall Soby (photo: Sunami) 


15 Boccioni, Male Figure in 
Motion, 1913. Milan, Civica 
Raccolta delle Stampe e dei 
Disegni A. Bertarelli 
(photo: Civica Raccolta) 





The bust of The Astronomer (Fig. 11) is tramed by a window, 
most of which, like the “windows” in his head and thorax, 
opens onto the sky. In the lower left side of the large windows 
there appears the corner of a yellow palazzo, a nostalgic 
evocation of the multi-windowed or multi-eyed constructs of 
past human imagination. The sunlit building outside is paired 
with the black picture on the easel within. Its nighttime 





celestial image functions as yet another “window,” one which 
partly reveals the infinite and eternally incomplete chartings 16 Boccioni, Synthesis of Human Dynamism, 
of space and time, or creation. 1912, destroyed (from Martin, pl. 147) 





17 De Chirico, The Melancholy of 
Departure, 1916, whereabouts unknown 
(photo: Ellen Tweedy) 


The Astronomer brings to mind Weiningers dualistic concept 
of the artist as “Sucher-Priester” (Seeker-Priest) outlined in 
his posthumous Uber die letzten Dinge, which De Chirico 
profoundly admired. For the partly confined ascetic as- 
tronomer seems both “blind,” antisocial, secretive, and 
rejecting the flesh, like Weininger’s seeker, and at the same 
time a "seer," surrounded by light, as befits the blessing 
priest.?? Although the parallel between Weininger and De 
Chirico must not be overstressed, the painter, in speaking 
about Giotto a few years later, remarks: "All the openings 
(doors, arcades, windows) that accompany his figures portend 
the cosmic mystery. "56 

The Duo and The Seer, also of 1915 (Figs. 13, 14), represent 
less terrifying “metaphysical reconstructions" of man. In both, 
the smooth, dancer-like lower limbs carry a torso that is clad 
in riveted metal plates. These "protective" shields are 
remarkably similar in form to the flowing flame- or wave-like 
shapes of Boccioni’ large sculptured, painted, and drawn 
figures of 1912/13 (Fig. 15). Although De Chirico has retained 
the arm knobs of the skeletal dummies, The Seer sports a 
wing-like shoulder blade that is especially close to Boccioni’ 
substitute arms. 

For Boccioni, these dramatic transformations of the human 
musculature, bones, and clothing hypothetically enable the 
new Futurist savage to soar through space. In De Chirico” 
beings, meditative abstraction and removal seemingly result in 
disarming instability so that a scaffold is apparently needed to 
keep them upright. Here also, however, a precedent set by 
Boccioni seems to have been utilized, perhaps ironically. 


55 Weininger, 80-81. 

56 M. Carrà, 95. 

* In the Manifesto of Futurist Sculpture one reads: "We will see. . . the 
wheel of a motor projecting from the armpit of a machinist, or the line of a 
table cutting through the head of a man . . . his book in turn subdividing 
his stomach with the spread of a fan of its sharp-edged pages." De Chirico 
borrowed this last image for his 1917 drawing and 1922 painting of The 
Prodigal Son. Studio scaffolding used to hold up unfinished sculpture may 





18 De Chirico, Metaphysical Interior I, 1916, 


whereabouts unknown (from Soby, 228) 
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19 De Chirico, Portrait of Apollinaire, 1914. 
Paris, Musée National d'Art Moderne (photo: 
Beatrice Hatala) 








Boccioni demonstrates in practice and theory that environ- 
mental elements can and should form an integral part of the 
human figure. For instance, in Synthesis of Human Dynamism 
(Fig. 16), triangles literally form the architectonic framework 
of the head and shoulders.57 

After De Chirico returned to Italy in mid-1915, he painted 
relatively few, albeit memorable pictures in which full-length 
human configurations appear.5* Instead he produced a large 
number of still lifes to which he gave a significant, new 
meaning (Figs. 17, 18). These exceptionally dynamic pictures, 
with their dramatically askew spaces, strange attic-window 
illumination, and extraordinary collage-like assortment of 
objects, are a development of the mystifying Portrait of 
Apollinaire of 1914 (?) (Fig. 19). Here the artist painted an 
evocation of poetry and metaphysical knowledge by means cf 
an archetypal Proustian madeleine, an alchemical fish, and 
other transcendental signs. In my opinion, still lifes such as 
The Melancholy of Departure (1916; Fig. 17) represent yet 
another stage in De Chirico’ search for a new human image. 
(This painting may even be a self-portrait.) It seems extremely 
likely that in his scaffoldings De Chirico has utilized 
suggestions coming not only from Boccionis multi-material 
portrait assemblages of 1912, but also from Marinetti’s 1914 
Self-Portrait as a stringed, stick-puppet, and from interpreta- 
tions of Futurism found in De Zayass mathematical caricatures 
of his friends and in Picabias “machinist portraits" of ca. 1914 
and 1915 (Figs. 20—22).59 

The unstable scaffolding found in paintings like The 
Melancholy of Departure can be seen as a likeness of the 


also have been suggestive to the witty De Chirico. 

58 The Disquieting Muses, 1917, Hector and Andromache, 1917. Troubadour, 
1917. 

°° The portraits by De Zayas and Picabia must have been familiar to De 
Chirico through Apollinaire and through reproductions in Les Soirées de 


Paris (De Zayas) and 291 (Picabia and De Zayas). Savinio contributed to 
291 in 1915, and in 1916 he mentions De Zayas in La voce, VIII. Dec. 31, 439. 








20 Marinetti, Self Portrait (Dynamic Combination of Objects), 1914, 
whereabouts unknown (from Sketch, London, May 13, 1914) 


ICI, C'EST ICI STIEGLITZ 
FO! ET AMOUR 


22 Picabia, lci, c'est ici Stieglitz, 1915. New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Altred Stieglitz Collection, 
1949 (photo: Museum) 





21 De Zayas, Guillaume Apollinaire, ca. 1914 (from Les Soirées de 
Paris, July- Aug. 1914, 378) 


"thinking and perceiving man."9? Indeed, the entire picture is 
literally crowded with "all the constructions of your mind that 
will praise you together,” as De Chirico writes in the roughly 
contemporary prose piece, "The Man with the Anguished 
Look."9! De Chirico has portrayed the enduring, but 
ever-changing "skeletal" essence of man. 

The illusionistically painted representations of sensuously 
perceived time and space, such as the nautical maps, biscuits, 
breads, grained wood panels, etc., used in this series, hold 
spatial planes of their own as in Cubist collages. As objects, 
they indeed provide starting points for voyages, functioning 
like Proustian moments bienheureux that break tke limits of the 
here and now. Particularly, the nautical maps allude to the 
image of the artist as mariner-pilot so frequently used in the 
writings of both De Chiricos. Like the metaphorical stage of 
De Chirico, the notion of the mariner-pilot-art.st underscores 
the endless odyssey of consciousness, which not only forms the 
basic content of the "still life portraits" just discussed, but 
naturally of his Metaphysical Art as a whole. 

The Grand Metaphysician of 1917 (Fig. 4) represents a noble, 
if pictorically less daring climax and synthesis of De Chirico’s 
efforts at arriving at a new, universal and heroic image of man. 


60 Savinio, "Le Drame et la musique,” 241. 


51 Soby; 253; 


The artist has returned to an urban, outdoor monument, 
which at the same time appears to stand on an apron stage that 
juts into the spectator’ space. The effect of horizontal spatial 
enclosure is relieved by the unusually tall canvas with its large 
expanse of sky. The monument, a multi-material, multicolored 
assemblage, topped by a pale Brancusiesque ovoid head, 
literally towers over the reposeful, banal Neoclassic buildings, 
of which it reiterates the principal geometric forms. As 
Hildebrand advocated, the monument is harmoniously 
integrated into the architectural setting, and, at the same 
time, communicates with the Heavens like Craigs Über- 
marionette. Although the monument appears as serene and 
poised as its environment, the painting evokes a strange sense 
of motion. When the picture was first exhibited in 1918, the 
poet-painter Filippo de Pisis noted that "to tired eves . . . the 
flat picture . . . starts to turn slowly ‘like a roulette wheel that 
is about to stop.' "9? 

This rotational effect is not only the result of the linear and 
light-dark patterns of the picture, but of the design of the 
monument itself. For De Chirico’ scaffold-assemblage is now 
completely three-dimensional and gives the impression of 
slowly revolving and evolving spirally from the base, becoming 
more open, lighter, and dynamic with each rise. Finally, at its 
peak, there emerges what in 1918 De Chirico designated as the 
Heraclitan “daemon,” the primeval life force, which the artist 
holds to be synonymous with the egg and the eye.9? Like a 
beacon, this eyeless seer illuminates the ever modulating 
stretches of human and cosmic space around it. 

It seems likely that the quiet assurance expressed in The 
Grand Metaphysician and in the slightly later “Zeuxis the 
Explorer," a manifesto-like prose poem on Metaphysical Art, 
assert De Chirico’ tacit readiness to assume the leadership of 
Italian art. Such an attitude may well have been brought about 
by the recent death of Boccioni and the precarious state of 
Futurism. Also De Chiricos competitive relationship with 
Carrà and the opinions and urgings of various ex-, post-, anti-, 


62 Pittura moderna, reprinted in La città dalle cento meraviglie ed altri scritti, 
Florence, 1965, 139. 


63 M. Carrà, 154. (In this translation “daemon” is mistakenly repeated in 
the second exhortation instead of alternating with “eye.”) 
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and pseudo-Futurists also seem to lie behind his exclamation: 
“We must not grow complacent in the happiness of our new 
creations./we are explorers ready for new departures . . ./All 
aboard, gentlemen, please!"9* The Grand Metaphysician may 
thus be regarded as a response to Boccioni own climactic 
artistic statement and “spiral architecture,” The Unique Forms 
of Continuity in Space. In keeping with De Chiricos resolute, if 
erratic historicism, his metaphysical monument to man 
represents a new link in the chain of national victory 
monuments that extends from the Column of Trajan to the 
Place Vendóme Column and beyond. Rather than com- 
memorating political victories, De Chirico, like Boccioni, 
acclaims the continuing conquests of the human spirit by the 
artist-seer. Nonetheless, De Chirico is not exempt from his 
own, strange chauvinistic pride. For he asserts in 1919 that as a 
result of 


GEOGRAPHIC DESTINY . . . it was fated that a first 
conscious manifestation of metaphysical painting should be 
born in Italy. In France this could not have happened . . . 
Our soil . . . is more propitious to the birth and develop- 
ment of such animals. Our inveterate gaucherie, and the 
continual effort we have to make to get used to a concept of 
spiritual lightness, bring with them . . . the weight of our 
chronic sadness. And yet the result would be that great 
shepherds can only appear among very similar flocks, just as 
the most monumental prophets throughout history have 
sprung from tribes and races whose destinies are the most 
miserable. 95 


Whatever one may think about De Chiricos law of “geo- 
graphic destiny,” the fact remains that two deeply searching 
modern metaphysical quests, Futurism and Arte Metafisica, did 
spring from Italian soil and ancient Mediterranean civiliza- 


tion. 
Boston College 


64 Ibid., 154. 
65 Ibid., 88. 
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GUNTRAM KOCH, Die mythologischen Sarkophage, Pt. 6: Meleager 
(Deutsches Archiologisches Institut, Die antiken Sarkophag- 
reliefs, ed. Friedrich Matz and Bernard Andreae, xit, Pt. 6), 
Berlin, Gebr. Mann Verlag, 1975. Pp. 159; 140 pls. DM.300 


The twelfth “volume” of the new edition of Die antiken Sarkophag- 
reliefs (henceforth ASR) will contain a revision of mythological 
sarcophagi. This subject category was originally published in Carl 
Roberts classic ASR 11, Mythologische Zyklen, and ASR m:1, 1897; m:2, 
‘1904; and 11:3, 1919, Einzelmythen. The new plan calls for nine 
“parts,” which will, in fact, appear as nine volumes. One foresees that 
there may be some confusion in citations. 

Bernard Andreae, new editor of the entire corpus of ASR and 
successor to the late E Matz, points out that a revision was necessary 
because the material has nearly doubled and because the stylistic 
study of Roman sarcophagi was poorly served in Robert's volumes, 
which relied principally on drawings for illustration. The editors 
decided to reserve the old numbering of ASR i and 1 for C. Roberts 
first edition, a sensible decision because the new series will, in fact, 
supplement rather than supersede the earlier edition. Thus, we are 
informed that only post-Robertian literature will be cited. The 
history of the individual pieces, too, is not treated beyond the briefest 
factual indications and only such old drawings and reproductions of 
Meleager sarcophagi are listed in the index as had not been included 
by Robert. 

This omission is a matter of concern for the art historian because 
the influence of the Meleager sarcophagi upon the artists of the 
Renaissance is a particularly fascinating subject. Suffice it to recall 
that a Meleager sarcophagus (lid?) with the scene of the Heimtragung 
(the dying Meleager being carried home) influenced Raphael's 
“Entombment” in the Villa Borghese (A. von Salis, Antike und 
Renaissance, 1947, 61-73). Koch (No. 90, pl. 81) adds Luca Signorelli's 
striking Compianto painted before 1504 in the Cappella S. Brizio in 
the Duomo, Orvieto, where the Entombment is seen against a 
bas-relief showing the dead Meleager being carried home (M. Salmi, 
L. Signorelli, 1953, 30, 42, 56, fig. 59b). According to Koch, 
Signorelli copied a Meleager sarcophagus since lost. Koch does not 
even mention Raphael when he describes the model that the painter 
probably used, a lid formerly in the Palazzo Sciarra, although he cites 
drawings of the piece by A. Aspertini and G. A. Dosio (No. 80, fig. 
6, pl. 84). In short, the student interested in the impact of Meleager 
iconography upon later arts! will have to use both editions, Koch’ for 
up-to-date information and photographs of the sarcophagi and 
Roberts ASR 11:2 for their history. 

Another decision made by Koch (pp. 3-4) affects students of 
ancient mythology: “Problems of interpretation have been omitted" 
(“wurden ausgeklammert”) as far as individual sarcophagi are 
concerned. Only references to modern research literature rather than 
to the relevant ancient sources are given for complete mythological 
scenes. It was precisely the interpretation of the individual 
representations and the correlation of the monumental and the 
literary traditions which constituted Roberts great strength. Thus, to 
Robert we still must turn. Even at that, the matter of larger 
compositional units is not treated consistently: Koch briefly refers to 
the oral/literary sources for the Heimtragung (a lost epic known 
already to Homer) and the death of Meleager (Euripides), but he 


! In the Addenda (Archdologischer Anzeiger, XC, 1975, 543-45, fig. 27) 
Koch reproduces a drawing attributed to Francesco di Giorgio of a Meleager 
sarcophagus (Calydonian Hunt) now in Chiusi (No. 153). A drawing 
attributed to Filippino Lippi in the Fenwick Collection uses the 


makes no attempt to discuss the literary sources for his three types of 
the Calydonian hunt itself. 

What then is the thrust of the studies that occupy the first half of 
the volume? Koch postulates three primary objectives: (1) 
Iconographic study understood as Motivgeschichte, leading to 
reconstruction of a prototypical design (archetype); (2) The study of 
models on which such prototypical designs were based; and (3) The 
construction of chronological sequences with the help cf typological 
grouping, workshop connections, stylistic analysis, and occasionally 
datable portraits. He seeks to attain these objectives by first dividing 
his material into fifteen groups and then discussing each group in four 
sections, namely iconography, models, dating, ard summary 
(conclusions). Eight of these groups are city-Roman. They comprise 
three compositional types of the Calydonian hunt, the carrying of 
the dead (or dying) Meleager, Meleager’ death, and the meal after 
the Calydonian hunt, frequently shown on lids. One columnar 
sarcophagus and strigilar sarcophagi with Meleager motifs follow. The 
other groups are Campanian, "Other provincial," Attic, and Asiatic. 

A one-page summation of summaries (p. 80) provides some 
important observations on the crucial problem of the use of 
iconographic models. Koch notes that the designers of city- Roman 
sarcophagi did not make precise copies of Hellenistic compositions 
but modified them freely, often combining available Greek motifs. 
Thus, it is impossible to reconstruct with any assurance the putative 
Hellenistic models, be they earlier reliefs, paintings, or book 
illuminations. "These sarcophagi are works of Roman Imperial art," 
and the better the quality, the freer the manipulation of the 
iconographic vocabulary. Attic Meleager sarcophagi, on the other 
hand, seem to descend from one model of the fifth century B. C. which 
was subsequently varied in several consecutive steps. There is 
surprisingly little iconographic linkage between the city-Roman and 
the Attic Meleager sarcophagi. Only a late Tetrarchic (ca. 280-300) 
group creates a novel design combining Attic and Asiatic motifs. 

A useful listing of scenes of the Meleager myth shown on 
city-Roman sarcophagi, a brief list of inscriptions without 
interpretation, and a very clear, although not uncontroversial "Table 
of Proposed Datings" conclude the first part. 

The second part (pp. 85-159) contains the Catalogue of some 202 
items, arranged according to the same fifteen groups as the text. A 
concordance with items previously published by C. Robert in ASR Il 
and ill, an index of findspots and locations of the Meleager 
sarcophagi, and a general index follow. Some addenda were given by 
Koch in Archdologischer Anzeiger, 1975, 530-552. 

The illustrations, which are of high quality, no longer maintain the 
separation between the drawings given in Beilagen and photographs 
reproduced on Tafeln, as was the case in F Matz, ASR IV, but 13 
line-cuts are scattered in the text. The volume is easy to use, although 
for some reason the references to individual figures (A-E) do not 
correspond to letters appearing on the actual plates. 

Following are some comments on the results attained by C. Koch. 
First, as in the case of Dionysiac sarcophagi, in the geography of 
workshops city-Roman production dominates with more than 150 out 
of 202 items. Again, as with Dionysiac sarcophagi, it is only the 
Athenian workshops which during one century, A.D. 150-250, 
maintain a high interest in this mythological representation (ca. 30 
pieces). Only four Asiatic sarcophagi exhibit Meleager motifs and 
these are represented by statuary types. Unfortunately and 
unjustifiably, Koch has accepted as a fact the highly hypcthetical, and 
to my mind untenable theory of H. Wiegartz, who seeks to attribute 
the major Asiatic sarcophagi to Pamphylia (H. Wiegartz, 
Kleinasiatische Sáulensarkophage, 1965, 48-50; G. Ferrari. Il commercio 
degli sarcofagi asiatici, 1966, 75; cf. G. M. A. Hanfmann, From Croesus 
to Constantine, 1975, 67-68). The evidence favors Dokimeion. 

A Campanian group, which includes four Meleager sarcophagi, is 
discussed in detail (pp. 58-62). Koch shows that a number of 


Heimtragung motif of the sarcophagi to portray in detail the myth of 
Meleager's death: B. Berenson, The Drawings of the Florentine Painters, 1938, 
Appendix Vil, Catalogue, 142, No. 1277 C, fig. 242. 


sarcophagi with other subjects must be assigned to this workshop, 
which was active principally in the second half of the 3rd century. 
Amorg the pieces lumped together as “other provincial sarcophagi” 
(pp. 63-65), one is a possible Sicilian (No. 158, Catania), another a 
certain Gaulish (No. 159, Autun) copy of an Attic Meleager 
sarcophagus. 

Chronologically, the Meleager sarcophagi seem to begin around the 
middle of the 2nd century. Koch places before A.D. 150 a Meleager 
sarcophagus in Istanbul with the Heimtragung (Mendel 1, 5, No. 4: 
Koch, No. 81, pls. 68-72). He plausibly suggests that it may be a 
product of the same workshop that made some early Niobid 
sarcophagi and the Orestes sarcophagus in Leningrad (J. M. C. 
Toynbee, The Hadrianic School, 1934, pls. 38:1, 39:1). 

Two of the most moving, pathetic designs to come down to us from 
classical antiquity make their appearance on early Meleager 
sarcophagi. They are the dying Meleager carried home by the other 
hunters and Meleager lying on his deathbed. Both compositions had 
Archaic and Classical Greek forerunners with other subjects, but the 
Meleager versions reflect Hellenistic pathos, at least in their central 
figures (G. M. A. Hanfmann, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xvi, 1963, 93, 
n. 76, fig. 40). Koch (pp. 34-35, 42-45) believes, however, that their 
final adaptation to the Meleager iconography was the achievement of 
Roman Antonine designers. 

Among the sarcophagi with the Calydonian hunt, the new 
photographs reveal several works of fine quality that will figure in 
future histories of Roman sculpture. The exciting Calydonian hunt 
from Ostia (No. 32, pl. 9, found in 1969) features a bearded hunter, 
whose expressive head is undoubtedly by one of the sculptors later 
active on the Column of Marcus. The date should be around 170. The 
imposing sarcophagus in the Palazzo Doria (No. 8, pls. 11-12) 
includes echoes of the portraits of Marcus and Faustina. Koch’s dating 
of 18C-190 seems too late. Although somewhat lame in execution, 
the sarcophagus in the Museo Capitolino (No. 12, pl. 18) displays a 
highly datable detail on its lid—an amorino hunting an ostrich à la 
Commodus—hence before A.D. 193. Truly superlative is the 
fragmentary Calydonian hunt now arrived in Frankfort (No. 30, pls. 
44-51, 53, formerly Villa Borghese, ASR 11:2, pl. 77). The reliefs of 
the casket are powerful statements of petrified Gallienic classicism; 
they seem related to the Ludovisi Battle sarcophagus. Because of its 
dry pointillism the magnificent portrait head of Meleager, which 
Koch dates ca. 270-280, may be later than the reliefs. 

A welcome asset are the fine photographs of the late Calydonian 
hunt in the Palazzo Conservatori. This is a key piece for the history of 
the latest mythological sarcophagi (No. 67, pls. 56-60), to be dated 
around A.D. 300. Koch has proved on iconographic grounds that a 
“Tetrarchic group” related in style to this sarcophagus was created by 
sculptors trained in the Attic and the Asiatic tradition (for some 
other mythological sarcophagi of this group cf. G. M. A. Hanfmann, 
The Season Sarcophagus in Dumbarton Oaks, 1951 1, 68; 11, 42, n. 119). 
He thus adds to the growing evidence for the migrations of Attic and 
Asiatic sculptors in the Tetrarchic era, after their home bases had 
been afflicted by the Herulian invasion of Athens (A.D. 267) and the 
Gothic incursions into Asia Minor. H. P. Laubscher, Der Re- 
liefschmuck des Galeriusbogens in Thessaloniki, 1975, 141-157, has 
suggested that an Attic and a Macedonian workshop influenced by 
Asiatic sculptors worked on the Arch of Galerius, and U. von 
Schoenebeck, Forschungen und Fortschritte, xii, 1937, 161, thought 
sculptors from Nicomedia might have been active at Thessaloniki. 
(Cf. G. M. A. Hanfmann, From Croesus to Constantine, 1975, 77-78 
and Gnomon, XLIX, 1977, 821-26, review of Laubscher; Laubscher, 101, 
pls. 70-71.) M. Pond-Rothman5 comment (ASR, Lxxx, 1976, 442) 
that concentration on provenance of the sculptors of the Galerius 
arch is "a barren exercise" because of alleged lack of comparable 
material, may be charitably described as ill-advised. With 
ever-increasing material from Thessaloniki (B. Brenk, IstMitt, XVIII, 
1968, 239—258, pls.) and ever better knowledge of the latest examples 
of Asiatic and Attic sarcophagi, we are beginning to achieve a 
comprehensible picture of the stylistic experimentation that led to 
the development of Eastern Roman style. 

Kochs volume is the first clear test of the format for the corpus of 
ancient sarcophagi set forth programmatically by Friedrich Matz in 
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his introduction to the Dionysiac sarcophagi (ASR 1v:1, pp. XVI-XVII). 
As editor of ASR, Matz made the crucial obert's principle of 
archaeology as “a philology of monuments" with the basic assumption 
that, like manuscripts, sarcophagi designs may be traced back to 
prototypical originals by the process of recension. Matz was emphatic 
about the need of understanding this Überlieferungsgeschichte. In his 
case, the difficulties set by this method were obscured by the fact that 
his Dionysiac sarcophagi had not been treated before; and Matz had 
introduced a vital aid in providing an illustrated catalogue of figure 
types, which enabled the reader to make at least a partial visual 
recall. (ASR 1v:1, Typentafel 1-10, illustrating 118 types.) Laboring 
without such visual aid to reduce each of his many groups to original 
prototypes by comparing similar sarcophagi with regard to types used, 
combined, or omitted, Koch engages in lengthy verbal discussions, 
and, as the presumed original designs are never reconstructed in 
drawings, the results are practically impossible to visualize. 

The principle of grouping together compositions that are 
iconographically similar remains valid, but the usefulness of detailed 
verbal reconstructions is undermined by Koch’s own proof that the 
major city-Roman ateliers treated traditional iconographic 
vocabulary with considerable freedom. One may well question 
whether this comparative study of motifs should continue to be so 
extensively and relentlessly pursued. 

The real gain of the new series is in the study of style. Here Koch 
has much to contribute. He has obviously formed clear and detailed 
ideas of both the chronological development and the complex 
stylistic currents reflected in Roman sarcophagi of the second and 
third century. The picture that emerges from his sections on dating 
and from his careful descriptions and apt comparisons in the 
catalogue is rich in new insights and will repay close study. 

GEORGE M. A. HANFMANN 
Harvard University 


DAVID GORDON MITTEN, Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of 
Design. Classical Bronzes, Providence, 1975. Pp. 210; 73 ills. 
$15 


This is a scholars catalogue. Mitten has provided a meticulous 
description of each object and of its present physical state; he records 
the objects history when it is known and discusses the contradictory 
or confused reports on the provenience of some of the well-known 
pieces such as the Aphrodite, No. 20. (He has a praiseworthy 
mistrust of the alleged provenience “Pompeii” for a number of the 
bronzes. “It should be regarded as a label attached by the 
dealer—perhaps meant to enhance the attractiveness of the piece for 
sale.") He presents the opinions of other scholars as to the 
authenticity of some pieces and the dating of others; he has collected 
much comparative material; and his discussion of each object in its 
context, as one of a group, as an example of a period or a particular 
taste, is illuminating. 

The format is as handsome as the text is scholarly. The 
photographs, in particular, are very fine and most valuable. Each 
piece is illustrated in at least two views; and in many cases there are 
added photographs of details. I am particularly grateful for the profile 
views of the freestanding figures because these are often better guides 
to the bronze’ date and provenience than are the straight 
front-and-back views. 

The 67 bronzes presented here (plus four doubtful pieces happily 
united under the useful title "Dubitanda") range in date from the Iron 
Age of Greece to the late Empire and in place of origin, when it is 
known, from Spain to Anatolia. They are divided into six categories: 
Bronzes from Peripheral Areas, Greek Bronzes, Hellenistic Bronzes, 
Etruscan Bronzes, Roman Bronzes, and the Dubitanda. They are a 
mixture of freestanding figures, figured attachments for large vessels or 
pieces of furniture, and utensils of various kinds. Because the 
collection is relatively small, the objects in each category are listed in 
chronological order rather than according to subject matter, the way 
the catalogues of the Metropolitan Museum of Art or the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts divide their very sizable collections. Thus, for 
example, in proceeding through the Greek bronzes, one leaves the 
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cloaked Arcadian peasant, No. 12, to come upon the splendid hydria, 
No. 13, which is followed by a handsome Corinthian helmet, No. 14. 
This system has the virtue of demonstrating that the Greek kalpis, 
No. 13, or the Etruscan stamnos, No. 39, co mention only two, are 
major works of art, in their subtle dignity quite the equal of any of the 
small figurines surrounding them. 

The quality of the figurines is uneven. Perhaps the finest, my 
favorite at any rate, is the solemn little Messenian peasant, No. 12. 
The solid, geometric volumes of his head and body are smoothed and 
refined by the tightly wrapped mantle and conical cap, the plain, 
. shining surfaces of which are unbroken by wrinkle or fold; only the 

caps turned-up brim and the cloak* collar, its big, round button, and 
the sharp edge of its front opening make any concession to realism. 
The single roughness allowed on the surface is supplied by the man’ 
neat beard and moustache. The figure is quiet, self-contained, full of 
dignity This, one feels, is how a small bronze should be, smooth and 
heavy to the touch, a delight to the eye, and a refreshment to the 
spirits. 

There are other exceptional bronzes: the supercilious Sardinian 
warrior No. 2, the sensuously beautiful Aphrodite, No. 20 (in spite of 
cher unfortunate left arm), or the remarkable bust of a Negro boy, No. 
19, which Mitten describes as “a vignette excerpted from a full-figure 
sculpture of a bound, angry slave or war captive." It makes one realize 
that Pergamum’ Gauls were not the only barbarous enemies the 
Hellenistic world was forced to respect. Among the Roman bronzes, 
No. 59, the romantic horse head from the fulcrum of a banquet 
couch, and the stately seated goddess, No. 62, are, I think, the finest. 
The strange Lar, No. 67, whose drapery style and curiously flattened 
body are certainly a far cry from the Lares of the early Empire, raises 
the possibility, as Mitten points out, that there may have been.a 
survival, or revival, of the early Imperial Lararial cults under the late 
Empire. Archaeological evidence for this (such as a post-Pompeian 
lararium) is not yet to hand, but the possibility should be kept in 
mind. 

There are 18 pieces in the Etruscan section as opposed to 29 in the 
Roman, but the Etruscan bronzes are far more informative. Taken 
together, they cover the history of Etruscan metalwork from the 
Villanovan of the 8th century to the early Hellenistic period of the 
3rd. One could give an admirable talk on the history of Etruscan art 
using these pieces alone as illustrations. A significant point would 
present itself: at least five of the bronzes are not really Etruscan. 

The disc, No. 27, is part of the defensive armor worn by warriors in 
central Italy, by Sabines, Samnites, Umbrians, and Picenes, from the 
early Archaic period till well into the Hellenistic. Similar discs with 
embossed figures of fantastic animals or birds have been found at 
Capena in Latium and at Alfidena and other sites in the Abruzzi; 
discs with geometric ornaments like No. 27% seem to come from 
Umbria; there are several of these in the Museo Preistorico in Perugia. 
As Mitten points out, such discs are illustrated on the stone "Warrior 
of Capestrano," and their descendants can be seen on the breastplate 
of a late-classical bronze Samnite warrior in the Louvre (R. Bianchi 
Bandinelli, and A. Giuliano, Etruschi ed Italici prima del dominio di 
Roma, Milan, 1973, figs. 287-288). But the combination of 
concentric bands of incised geometric ornament and repoussé 
beading is part of the repertory of Villanovan and orientalizing 
Etruria, seen, for example, in the great round shields of the 
Warriors Grave at Tarquinia and the Regolini-Galassi Tomb at Caere. 
Even the combination of a purely geometric and an orientalizing 
animal style is characteristic of Etruria in the mid-7th century. 

The well-known situla from the Certosa necropolis at Bologna, 
No. 28, is an outstanding example of that "Situla Art" of northern 
Italy and the Alpine region reaching toward the Rhine and the 
Danube. But here, too, the influence of Etruria is unmistakable. 
Though the delightful figure style is north Italy’ own, the subjects 
reflect closely scenes from Etruscan tombs; and, as Larissa Bonfante 
points out in a recent article ("Etruscan Influence in North Italy," 
Archaeological News, v, 4, 1976, 93-106), many details of costume and 
furniture are taken from the fashions of northern Etruria of the early 
6th century. 

The deinos, No. 32, is Campanian, the "product of a hybrid art 
that exhibits traits borrowed both from Etruria and from the cities of 


Magna Grecia," to quote Mitten again. The beautiful tongue pattern 
on the shoulder is very Greek; the rocking-horse Pegasoi are equally 
un-Greek, though the subject, the winged horse, is more Greek than 
Etruscan. Their wooden prance is a clear forerunner of the stiff gallop 
of Artemis’ stags on the engraved mirror, No. 36. 

No. 34 is an Umbrian warrior from Ancarano in the province of 
Perugia, one of those elegantly elongated Umbrian figures published 
by Colonna, I bronzi votovi umbro-sabellici a figura umana, 1, Florence, 
1970. But his costume, the leather cuirass and Attic helmet of the 
early 5th century, and his pose, the mannered, frontal stance of the 
Archaic striding warrior, are taken directly from Etruria (cf.. for 
example, C. Q. Giglioli, L'Arte etrusca, Milan, 1935, pl. 221). 

Finally, the Praenestine cista, No. 38, is a Latin bronze, of a type 
made, so far as we know, only at Praeneste. Yet the engraver certainly 
learned his style in Etruria, and the cast-bronze handle and teet have 
an unmistakable, if rather perfunctory, Etruscan look. 

From all this it is clear that Etruria was a center of artistic influence 
in Italy for many centuries, that Etruria’s neighbors looked to her 
rather than to Greece for the inspiration that developed their own 
tastes and skills. It is a reminder that the Etruscans were not only 
receivers and transformers of Greek art but that they transmitted it in 
its Etruscanized form to their neighbors. The Etruscans were in a real 
sense the teachers and civilizers of central Italy. 

A minor observation on the mirror, No. 37: Achilles standing 
between Thetis and another lady named Achlpesr, all three nude and 
gracefully entwined. They stand in front of a large basin on a fluted 
shaft, not unlike the basin flanked by two nude female figures on the 
cista, No. 38. Such basins are part of the repertory of scenes from the 
life of women; this scene could well represent Achilles on Skyros, 
with Achlpesr as a sort of substitute for Deidameia. 

Among the types illustrated by the free-standing bronzes—horses, 
bulls, birds, the warrior, the kore, various divinities—there are three 
examples of the most popular of all Archaic statue types, the kouros. 
Two, Nos. 11 and 15, are Greek; No. 33 is Etruscan. 

In Gisela Richters words (Kouroi, Archaic Greek Youths, p. 1), the 
kouros is "a nude youth, generally broad-shouldered and narrow- 
waisted, standing erect in a frontal pose, one leg, usually the left, 
advanced, the weight evenly distributed, the arms, at least in the 
earlier marble statues, hanging by the sides, the hands either 
clenched or, more rarely, laid flat against the thighs." The type has a 
monumental quality best expressed in stone and on a large scale. It is 
a motionless figure, though anything but inert, one that welcomes 
without coming forward to meet the observer. The type was used for 
cult statues, for honorary statues such as victor monuments, for 
funeral monuments, and for votive figures dedicated in a sanctuary. 
The bronze “kouroi” in Richters comprehensive catalogue are almost 
never true kouroi; they have a sense of movement, they gest:culate or 
bear offerings. The effect of the figures is livelier and more natural 
and belongs to an older Greek tradition, the “active” bronzes of the 
Geometric period, illustrated in Providence by the standing man, 
No. 5. But Nos. 11 and 15 are true kouroi, standing quietly, arms 
down, though No. 11 once held something in each hand. The curious 
struts that connect his forearms to his hips may be there just because 
his maker wanted to produce a little "kouros" like his big 
contemporary Ptoon 12 (Richter No. 145), whose arms hang free but 
whose hands are attached to his thighs by cylindrical struts. The 
struts, being quite unnecessary for a small bronze, are one reason why 
the authenticity of the little figure, No. 11, has been coubted. 

No. 15, a battered remnant of a fine bronze of the late Archaic 
period, has lost its right arm, but I think that the arm hung locse at 
the side, relaxed and empty-handed like the left. Mitten suggests that 
the figure may have been making some gesture, but I can think of no 
bronze kouros who gestures with one hand while the other hangs free; 
if one is in action, both are. 

The third kouros, No. 33, is roughly a contemporary of the Greek 
figure No. 15; but where No. 15 still keeps the quiet, stately pose of 
the true kouros, No. 33 moves briskly forward, holding something in 
the left hand and probably also in the right. It is the action of the fine 
Athenian bronze, Richter No. 162, a young athlete who is also an 
offering-bearer. The bronze in Providence is one of a number of such 
late “kouroi”; a fine example in Brussels, Musée de la Cinquantenaire, 


A 1321, spreads both hands open, palm down, as ifhe were dancing; a 
very handsome figure recently discovered at Marzabotto (G. 
Gualandi, Studi etruschi, xxxviii, 1970, 222-23, pl. 14 a) has the 
closed hands with thumbs pointing down of the early kouroi, though 
he, too, advances briskly All of these are distinguished by the 
"enormous . . . abdominal area," which seems to me to be a gallant 
attempt to reproduce the abdominal musculature of Greek figures such 
as Aristodikos (Richter No. 165). Like him, the little Etruscan 
bronzes are among the last examples of the kouros type from the 
Mediterranean world. 
EMELINE RICHARDSON 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


FRIEDRICH RAKOB and WOLF-DIETER HEILMEYER, Der Rundtem- 
pel am Tiber in Rom (Deutsches Archáologisches Institut in Rom, 
Sonderschriften, 11), Mainz am Rhein, Philipp von Zabern, 
1973. Pp. 48; 60 pls., 29 plans and elevations. 


One of the many exasperations that attend the student of classical 
Roman architecture is the almost total absence of buildings in the 
capital that have been surveyed and recorded in the sort of detail 
which is now the accepted norm for Roman studies in many of the 
provinces. It is remarkable, even so, what can be achieved by keen 
eyes and good sense; but without the sort of meticulous, stone-by- 
stone documentation of which the principal author of this book, 
Friedrich Rakob (here ably supported by Wolf-Dieter Heilmeyer), is 
an acknowledged master, a great many important aspects are bound to 
escape the net: how a building was designed, precisely how the design 
was carried out, what were the day-to-day problems that shaped the 
builders’ work; in short, half the information we need if we are to 
begin to see their work as they saw it. 

The Round Temple in the Forum Boarium, opposite the church of 
S. Maria in Cosmedin, is a building that cried aloud for such a study. 
Although one of the best known of Roman monuments, it has always 
been something of a puzzle. Thanks to its early conversion into a 
Christian church, it was still standing substantially to capital height 
when it was seen and drawn by the early artist-visitors to Rome. In 
1809 it had the good fortune to fall into the hands of that most 
sensitive of early architectural restorers, Valadier. The shallow conical 
roof remains that of the medieval church, but in other respects it is 
still the classical building, and it has long been one of the most 
familiar landmarks of old Rome, more so indeed than ever it was in 
antiquity, when it was just one among the innumerable minor 
temples of an overcrowded capital. 

We do not even know for certain the name of the divinity to whom 
it was dedicated, although Rakob quotes with approval the 
identification thrown out by Coarelli (Dialoghi di archeologia, 1, 1969, 
54, n.46) as a temple of Hercules, the aedes Herculis Invicti ad portam 
Trigeminam, which is known to have stood in this area and to have 
been built not earlier than 173 and not later than 67-55 s.c. This 
would fit well enough with the evidence afforded by the building 
itself, which has long been accepted as one of the late Republican 
pieces erected by victorious generals or ambitious politicians, 
ostentatious products of the new wealth that could be so admirably 
expressed in the new prestige material, marble, imported from Attica 
and very largely worked by Attic craftsmen. Trial excavations within 
and around the footings have now shown that the belief of some 
scholars that the present structure incorporates the footings of an 
earlier building of similar shape was mistaken. What we see today was 
erected ex novo substantially in its present form on ground that had 
been reclaimed and raised as part of the general reorganization of the 
river frontage undertaken in connection with the building of Rome’s 
first stone bridge, the Pons Aemilius, begun in 179 and completed in 
142 B.c. According to Heilmeyer, the capitals can be dated about 
100-90 s.c., a date which corresponds very closely with that proposed 
long ago by that farsighted pioneer of Italian Hellenistic architectural 
studies, Richard Delbrueck. Insofar as any archaeological results can 
be definitive, these may claim to be so, and a great deal of the early 
literature can be gratefully consigned to the limbo of superseded 
academic speculation. 
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The present publication has been a long time maturing. Some forty 
years ago a survey of the building was commissioned by the late 
Armin von Gerkan and carried out by W. Niemann, and it is this 
minutely detailed survey, supplemented by a generous photographic 
documentation and by a critical reexamination of both the existing 
monument and the remains of its former superstructure by Rakob and 
Heilmeyer, which forms the basis of the present volume. The 
following example from my own experience will serve to show what 
can be achieved only by this sort of detailed analysis. Twenty years 
ago the late Donald Strong and I had been able to observe, as others 
before us, that the capitals around the rear of the buildings are 
stylistically different from and later than those of the front, and had 
also suggested that, unlike the original capitals, which are of Pentelic 
marble, the later series would on close examination prove to be of 
Carrara marble and of early Imperial date (Papers of the British School 
at Rome, xxvii, 1960, 7-32). What could then be no more than a 
reasonable guess is now shown to be fact. What is more, the reason for 
the partial reconstruction has been clearly demonstrated, namely a 
subsidence of the footings which involved the almost total rebuilding 
in Carrara marble of ten of the twenty columns, together with their 
capitals. The subsidence is plausibly attributed to the Tiber flood of 
A.D. 15 (Tacitus, Annals i, 76) and the resulting reconstruction to the 
reign of Tiberius. 

Heilmeyer writes with all the authority of his magistral work on 
the Corinthian capital (Korinthische Normalkapitelle: Studien zur 
Geschichte der römischen Architekturdekoration, Heidelberg, 1970). To 
those like me who often find the minutiae of capital studies very 
difficult to follow, this is an unusually clear and helpful exposition, all 
the more instructive because the Tiberian sculptors were having to 
work within the limitations imposed by a restoration job. Another 
thought-provoking chapter is devoted to the metrology, where the 
relative proportions of 1:3:5 between the width of the outer 
colonnade, the external diameter of the cella, and the overall 
diameter at the level of the stylobate are far too precise to be 
accidental. One might well have expected this to work out rationally 
in terms of the Roman foot of 29.42cm, but this is not the case. 
Instead, a unit of 32.8cm does give dimensions of 10, 30, and 50 units 
respectively. In a building designed by an Attic architect, there seems 
a lot to be said for Rakob’s suggestion that the unit in question was 
the Pheidonian Attic foot of 33.04cm, the error of 2.5mm (less than 
one percent) falling well within the margin of accuracy of the 
ordinary master-craftsmans yardstick. The positioning of the windows 
at the points of an equilateral triangle, inscribed within the cella 
symmetrically about an axis drawn through the center of the 
doorway, and the placing of twenty equidistant columns follow 
logically and simply from the adoption of the same unit, and both 
could have been achieved without the use of any instruments other 
than a yardstick, a length of cord, pegs, and a plumb-bob. On the 
other hand, the details of doors and windows and of the elaborately 
patterned masonry of the cella only make sense in terms of a Roman 
foot of 29.42cm. The conclusion that plan, elevation, and 
architectural detail could be worked out in two different units of 
measurement is at first sight rather startling, but there are in fact 
other apparently similar cases (for example at Leptis Magna, in the 
Severan buildings), although few are so thoroughly and convincingly 
documented. With respect to Roman building practice, this sort of 
thing does make very good sense, and it is the stuff out of which we 
can hope to achieve a fuller, livelier vision of how Roman builders 
went about their work. 

Plans, elevations, and details (all reproduced to simple multiples of 
a metric scale) are models of their kind, and the photographic 
illustration is both generous and beautifully reproduced. As a bonus 
the latter includes a beautiful series of architects drawings made by 
Joseph Berckmüller in 1826-27. Another bonus is the clarity of 
Rakobs text, which has that all too uncommon quality of relating all 
one wants to know in an absolute minimum of words. On all counts 
this is an indispensable book for any student of Roman architecture in 
its all-important formative stages. 

J. B. WARD-PERKINS 
Rome 
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MALCOLM A. R. COLLEDGE, The Art of Palmyra (Studies in Ancient 
Art and Archaeology, ed. D. E. Strong), Boulder, Colo., 
Westview Press, Inc., and London, Thames and Hudson, Ltd., 
1976. Pp. 320; 150 ills., 66 line drawings. $35 


This book represents the first comprehensive survey of the art of 
Palmyra; indeed, the closest approximation to a survey before 
Colledges book is Harald Ingholt's Studier over Palmyrensk Skulptur 
(1928), which is confined almost exclusively to the funerary busts 
that are the most numerous and widely known Palmyrene sculptures. 
Though much of the material in Colledge’s book has been previously 
published in articles and excavation reports, much also is new. The 
previous publications, in any case, have tended to be archaeological 
rather than art-historical in character, or at least to deal with 
art-historical issues in a rather summary fashion. Thus, this book 
provides a most welcome and original synthesis of the art of the 
important city in the Syrian desert, which according to Pliny the 
Elder (probably utilizing an earlier source) had "a destiny of its own 
between the two mighty empires of the Romans and the Parthians" 
(Natural History v. 83). Whether or not Pliny’ source was politically 
outdated by the time he wrote, his statement can serve to illustrate 
the position of Palmyra artistically: largely tied in its sculpture to the 
Parthian world on the east, to which it never belonged politically, it 
displays in its architecture very strong ties to the Roman world, of 
which it became a part, perhaps even as early as the reign of Tiberius. 
Much of the painting resembles that of Dura-Europos, though some is 
more Western in character, whereas the mosaics display Graeco- 
Roman themes and were probably made by artists from Antioch. 

As Colledge rightly points out, the art of Palmyra is tightly linked 
to its architectural setting, whether religious, funerary, or domestic 
(as is mainly the case of mosaics). Therefore, he organizes the first 
part of the book into a series of chapters devoted to religious 
sculpture, funerary sculpture, funerary painting and stucco work, and 
art in private houses. This largely descriptive section works well on 
the whole, providing a good overview of Palmyrene art. The decision 
to deal not only with mosaic but also with pottery, clothing, jewelry, 
small alabaster "toilet trays," and such, under the rubric "Art in 
Private Houses" seems to me questionable, however, especially as 
much of the evidence comes from funerary sculpture or from objects 
originally used in daily life but later placed in tombs. It would 
probably have been better to treat the various categories of objects 
separately. 

A second section is devoted to artists’ techniques. Information 
about techniques is interesting in itself, but, more important, it 
provides relatively concrete data about artistic sources, influences, 
places of training, and the relation of imported to local work. This 
sort of material is especially valuable in dealing with the art of a city 
like Palmyra. The discussion of techniques is clear and informative; 
unfortunately, however, some of the technical points made are not 
clearly illustrated, and one apparently important unfinished piece is 
not reproduced. 

A third long section is devoted to iconography. This in turn is 
followed by shorter discussions of style, foreign works, and patrons, 
and a summary chapter on the history and place of Palmyrene art. In 
two appendixes Colledge proposes a new classification system for 
funerary stelai and relief busts. He rightly points out that Ingholts 
classification is oversimplified. But Colledge* classification, especially 
of the funerary busts, seems to me to err in the opposite direction. 
Although the distinctions he proposes are meaningful, a classifica- 
tion system that for female busts involves, inter alia, 27 varieties of 
drapery arrangements, 10 types of brooches, and 12 types of earrings 
(including “other” and “without earrings") is simply too complicated 
to be remembered. The index is comprehensive and well organized. 

The task of imposing order and meaning on the entire art 
production of a city is a difficult one. ColledgeS method is to divide 
his iconography section into a series of analytical categories: art forms 
and positioning, composition of scenes, individual motifs. These 
categories are further subdivided. Individual motifs, for instance, are 
divided into scenes, figure types and poses, figure details, other 
objects and attributes, and abstract designs. Each of these sections is 
broken down again. The scheme has the advantage of allowing 


concise discussion (though there is some repetition) and an 
apparently orderly arrangement of the material, but it seems to me to 
carry certain disadvantages. In particular, it leads to treatment of the 
individual elements of a composition rather than the composition as 
a whole. Thus, the reader not thoroughly familiar with the material 
(probably the majority), may find it difficult to grasp the objects as a 
whole from this section, though the detailed discussion of che most 
important, complex compositions in the first part of the book 
alleviates the problem. Colledge’s method also tends to produce a 
rather mechanical parade of objects; thus, the section on "other 
objects associated with figures in art" begins with objects held by 
deities (sceptre, ensign, thunderbolt, trumpet, chains. etc.), moves 
on through objects associated with both deities and mortals to those 
associated only with mortals (book rolls, banquet utensils, certain 
musical instruments, etc.) and with women, and ends with the 
attributes of children and adolescents. Because the objects and their 
iconographic functions vary considerably, the arrangement seems 
confusing. Similarly confusing, in the section devoted to animals, the 
poses adopted by various types of animals, both real and fabulous, are 
initially listed largely without regard to context, and the use of 
animals as divine attributes is mixed with purely decorative uses. A 
similar problem arises with the section listing types and poses, where 
dress is discussed twice—first, in a summary fashion, under the 
heading "standing figures," then in more detail under "clothing." The 
author also includes under iconography certain elements that many 
scholars would consider to belong to style, such as the rendition of 
eyes and eyebrows and the treatment of drapery, though it is true that 
drapery patterns often reveal an artistic source. 

Another aspect of the book that will trouble readers unfamiliar 
with the material is the frequent difficulty of seeing a feature 
discussed in the text in the accompanying illustration. Examples are a 
kneeling woman and a type of hairdo in a relief from rhe Temple of 
Bel (pp. 136, 138, 143, pl. 20), and helmets and a cuirass type in 
other illustrations (p. 139, figs. 15, 18, pl. 11; p. 146, fig. 28); in 
addition, the illustrations cited for the discussion of technique do not 
show the techniques at all clearly (pp. 110, 116). This may be the 
result of a desire for economy, leading to reproduction at too small a 
scale. A second problem which is no doubt the publisher's 
responsibility is the visual difficulty of distinguishing between 
numbers in italics (text figures) and in Roman type (plates). 

Inevitably, much of Colledge’ discussion summarizes the opinions 
of other scholars, but his own contributions are substanrial. The most 
important of these is the suggestion that the Temple of Bel might 
have been paid for partially with Roman Imperial funds. Signs of the 
Roman presence in the precinct of Bel have long been noted (an 
inscription recording statues of Tiberius, Drusus, and Germanicus, a 
relief of the Roman wolf), as has the fact that the temple in both its 
monumental size and its architectural character marks an abrupt 
departure from earlier work at Palmyra and the beginnings of strong 
Romanization in the architecture of the city. Yet, direct Imperial 
funding has not before been suggested. Roman support for a Syrian 
religious complex has also been suspected in the case of Baalbek. But 
where at Baalbek the external appearance of the Temple of Jupiter is 
largely Roman and the only heterodox elements in the architectural 
decoration are the bull protomes on the cornice, symbolic of Hadad, 
at Palmyra the stepped battlements that topped the zemple would 
have given it a partly Near Eastern appearance in spite of the bronze 
Corinthian capitals, and the religious reliefs that adorned the beams 
of the peristyle are “Parthian” in style and local in religious content. 
Thus, even if some of the money came from Rome, the artists surely 
did not. Although much of the architectural ornament is derived 
from the eastern Roman repertoire, the relief sculpture is not. Yet 
both stylistic differences from archaic Palmyrene sculpture and the 
improbability of Palmyra being able suddenly to supply enough 
workmen for a large undertaking, make it likely that many of the 
workmen and sculptors were trained elsewhere. The search for a 
center where the artists could have been trained is bound to be 
frustrating due to the lack of evidence. Colledge’ suggestion of the 
holy city of Hierapolis-Bambyce does not seem entirely satisfactory. 
Although it is true that the very small remains of the sculpture of 
Hierapolis are stylistically related to Palmyrene sculpture, the 


evidence of cultural context suggests that Palmyra did not belong to 
the orbit of Hierapolis, whereas it appears that Dura and Hatra did. 

A further instance of the sort of cultural mixture seen in the 
Temple of Bel is provided by discoveries made in the recent Polish 
excavations of the Temple of Allát. An inscription of 6 B.c. names 
“Allat who is Artemis,” yet the cult statue is an Athena doubtless 
imported from somewhere in the eastern part of the Roman Empire. 
The figure is dated by Drijvers to the third century a.D., though from 
the photograph it appears that it might be even earlier (Antike Welt, 
vil, 1976, pp. 29-38, figs. 7b, 8, 10). Either the conception of Allât 
had changed in the period between 6 B.c., the date of the inscription, 
and the second or third century A.D., the probable date of erection of 
the statue, or the relation of Allàt to Western goddesses was fluid. 

Though the book is largely confined to the art of Palmyra, 
Colledge confronts some of the major issues of “Parthian art.” His 
discussion of the origin and significance of the frontality that is such a 
pervasive feature of the art of inner Syria and Mesopotamia from the 
first century A.D. onward is lucid and to some extent 
original. Refining an idea first propounded by Avi-Yonah, the author 
suggests interpreting frontality in cultural terms, as part of a rise in 
nationalistic consciousness after the defeat of the Seleucid kingdoms. 
This consciousness could have led to a desire for greater contact 
between the worshipper and the old Semitic deities; thus, in 
Colledge’s analysis, frontality first began with deities and spread 
gradually to all figures. Possibly, then, Greek artistic forms provided 
the means for frontal representation (as Will and Schlumberger have 
suggested) but Semitic needs led the artists to adopt it. 

The section on History and Place is a lucid summary of the present 
state of knowledge, presented with proper caution. As the author 
notes, the amalgamation of elements drawn from diverse sources, 
Assyrian, Achaemenid, Greek, Parthian, is so complete in the 
surviving monuments that it must have taken place before Palmyrene 
art as we know it appeared. The author agrees in general terms with 
the opinion, first expressed by Rostovtzeff in his epoch-making study 
“Dura and the Problem of Parthian Art” (Yale Classical Studies, V, 
1935), that the center of formation of “Parthian art” is likely to have 
been in Babylonia, perhaps even the court of Ctesiphon. But 
Colledge notes that in spite of the general similarities in the art 
production of the three best known cities on the fringes of the 
Parthian world, Palmyra, Dura-Europos, and Hatra, there is sufficient 
diversity to bring into question the assumption of one center of 
influence. Indeed, my attempts to chart the religious, artistic, and 
cultural relationships seem to show that there is no consistent 
pattern; some elements are shared by Dura and Palmyra, others by 
Dura and Hatra, others, perhaps more surprisingly, by Palmyra and 
Hatra. 

Thus, in the summary and synthetic sections the author presents 
both a clear exposition of the major characteristics of the art of 
Palmyra and a number of new ideas of wider significance. My quarrels 
with the arrangement of the iconography section represent a 
difference of opinion between Colledge and myself that is likely to 
remain unresolved. 

SUSAN B. DOWNEY 
University of California, Los Angeles 


JOHN D. THOMPSON and GRACE GOLDIN, The Hospital: A Social 
and Architectural History, New Haven/London, Yale University 
Press, 1975. Pp. 377; 263 ills.; 25 tables. $25 


The Hospital: A Social and Architectural History is an excellent and 
sensible book addressed to those architectural historians interested in 
the development of hospitals throughout the ages. The fine research 
done by the authors combined with more than 250 very attractive 
plates, illustrations, photographs, and plans make The Hospital an 
important contribution in a hitherto untouched field. 

Part ! discusses the early Greek Asklepieion of Pergamon (now 
Turkey), the Roman military hospital of Vindonissa, the early 
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Christian monastic hospice of Turmanin in Syria, and the ideal 
hospital shown on the plan of St. Gall of ca. 817. 

These early hospitals were long buildings subdivided into rooms. In 
the high Middle Ages the layout changed to large open wards with 
beds, altar and attached privies and kitchen, as at Cluny (1082 to 
1157) and Tonnerre (founded in 1293). The progress observed from 
the smaller rooms in the 9th century to the larger infirmary halls in 
the 1lth and 12th centuries reflected a general tendency towards 
community living. Then a growing interest in privacy, seen in 
monasteries between the 13th to 15th centuries, was likewise 
reflected in the subdivision of hospitals into smaller rooms and 
cubicles. The development is illustrated by the Infirmary Hall of 
Fountains Abbey, England, and later in the insane asylums of La 
Salpetrière in Paris, Bethlehem Hospital (“Bedlam”) in London, and 
the Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia. With the Reformation, 
noblemen and wealthy citizens replaced the church as the financial 
patrons of the hospital, the architecture of which was now scaled 
down, as seen in the medium-sized wards for 12 to 20 patients in the 
Julius Hospital, Würzburg (1576), both St. Thomas’ and Guy's 
Hospital, London, and the additions to the Pennsylvania Hospital 
and later, the buildings of the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

In the mid-18th century, from the Hétel-Dieu of Paris evolved the 
pavilion hospital, an open ward of limited extent, ventilated on both 
long sides by windows, on both short sides by doors, and connected to 
a corridor that served similar pavilions, but self-contained with its 
own service rooms. Here ends Part i, the most interesting section of 
the book, and the authors then progress to the hospitals of today. 

Part Il encompasses 20th-century ward planning and the growing 
use of private rooms in the United States and Great Britain. Part 111, 
summarizing the Yale University studies in hospital functions and 
design, and Part IV, on progressive patient care, are 68 pages of 
laborious reading containing endless charts and graphs of no 
particular interest to the historian and adding little to the main topic. 
The word “Social” would best have been excluded from the title, 
since hospital architecture, not the sociology of hospitals, was the 
principal theme. 

The first two-thirds of the book are by far the best part: well 
written, finely illustrated, and exemplary of first-rate research that 
has been assembled with insight. The bibliography, on the other 
hand, is only fair, with some obvious omissions. Also not discussed 
are operating or surgical theaters, such as Padua (1594) and Uppsala 
(1662), which should be considered an integral part of hospital 
architecture. Nevertheless, Thompson and Goldin’s book should 
become one of the standard references for those interested in the 
architectural history of hospitals. 

GUY LACY SCHLESS 
The Pennsylvania Hospital and 


University of Pennsylvania 


RUDOLF WITTKOWER, Sculpture: Processes and Principles, New 
York, et al, Harper & Row, 1977. Pp. 288; 182 ills. $16.50 


Sculpture: Processes and Principles comprises the text of twelve lectures 
given by Rudolf Wittkower under the Slade Professorship at 
Cambridge University during the academic year 1970-71. Wittkower 
had intended to turn the lectures into a book but died before he was 
able to do so. The lectures are published here in their original form. 
Footnotes are lacking and the bibliography, culled from scattered 
notes, provides only a cursory guide to the relevant literature. 
Addressed to the undergraduate community as well as to the general 
public, the lectures presupposed no knowledge of the history of art 
and were not intended to add new findings to the history of sculpture. 
Thus, the book in which they now appear is compilatory and 
specialists would do better to go directly to Wittkowers sources: Carl 
Blümel on Greek sculpture, Wilhelm Vóge on Chartres, John White 
on the sculpture of the façade of Orvieto Cathedral, Irving Lavin on 
bozzetti, Wittkower himself on Bernini, and so on. But to cavil that a 
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book by one of the most perceptive observers of Renaissance and 
Baroque sculpture is not addressed to the class of specialists from 
which reviewers are drawn—to oneself, in short—is unfair and slights 
the efforts of the vulgarisateur. For the book provides an admirable 
introduction for those who have little familiarity with sculpture. 
There is no other work in English that deals with the technique, 
procedure, and principal concerns of sculptors from the point of view 
of the spectator: Sculpture: Processes and Principles, therefore, clearly 
fills a need. Treatises from many periods as well as the works of art 
themselves are made to elucidate the working methods of sculptors. 
The book is brief but covers a good deal of ground. It is singularly free 
of cant and empty verbiage; it is knowledgeable and consistently 
interesting. It would be especially valuable to students in an 
introductory course on the history of art. 

The title of the book is something of a misnomer, for Wittkower 
deals chiefly with a very restricted class of sculpture, namely marble 
statuary. Relief is not discussed at all. Modeling interested the author 
only insofar as it served as preparation for the carving of the final 
work or temporarily supplanted the practice of carving. Techniques of 
- casting are not explained. Wooden sculpture hardly figures in the 
text, and nowhere is it pointed out that the tools and techniques 
appropriate to the carving of marble were nor necessarily those used 
for the carving of harder or softer stones. 

Although the lectures were concerned primarily with technique 
and methods and only secondarily with style, they were organized 
chronologically and generously spanned a period from the 6th 
century B.C. to the 20th century A.D. But space was allotted very 
unequally to the different periods: one lecture was devoted to 
Ancient Greece, two to the Middle Ages and three to the 16th 
century. Ancient Roman sculpture was omitted altogether. When, as 
in the section on the 18th century, Wittkower had relatively little to 
say about procedure or even style, he reverted to a more conventional 
history of sculpture by major artists and their major works. Elsewhere 
he treated artists and their works more selectively and included 
historical commentary only where it was pertinent to other concerns. 
One suspects that such imbalances and eccentric foci would have 
been rectified by the author had he lived. 

Two topics recurred throughout the lectures and were treated with 
exemplary thoroughness and lucidity. They are the number of views 
presented by a work of sculpture and the stages through which it 
passes from its conception to its final execution. À statue may have 
been intended to be seen from a single point of sight, as in the 
sculpture of Bernini; from front and back and either side, as in 
Archaic Greek sculpture; or from an infinite number of views, as in 
the sculpture of Cellini, Giambologna, and Rodin. Sculpture meant 
to be seen from four sides, Wittkower found, commonly results from 
blocks worked continuously from all four sides; often the cubic shape 
of the block is partially preserved. Sculpture intended to be seen from 
numerous points of view calls for elaborate preparation in the form of 
full-size models. The number of preparatory stages range from the 
simple drawing of a silhouette on the front face of the block, which 
sufficed for Archaic Greek figures, to preliminary drawings, 
small-scale wax models, full-scale wax models, and full-scale plaster 
models, all of which served Cellini. How the forms of the full-scale 
model were mechanically transferred to the block of stone is a 
question to which Wittkower returned frequently throughout the 
lectures. Ánother was the effect on the style of a carved work of its 
genesis in modeled sketches and the gradual alienation of execution 
from conception which this produced. 

Less satisfactory are Wittkowers discussions of the choice and use of 
various tools. Following Blümel, he limited the range of the Archaic 
Greek sculptor’ tools to the punch and abrasives (p. 21), in disregard 
of evidence adduced by Sheila Adam of the use of the claw and flat 
chisel as well as the drill. Wittkowers claim that Michelangelo 
abandoned the use of the drill in his later work (p. 110) can also be 
disproved. Like quattrocento sculptors, Michelangelo used the drill to 
free contours and to dig channels in folds of drapery. Series of drill 
holes are visible along contours in all of Michelangelo works that 
were not brought to a final state of completion. In some instances the 
ridges separating the individual drill holes were removed, but the 
remaining smooth, steep, narrow channels bordering the contour 


testify unambiguously to the use of the drill. To be sure, Michelangelo 
rarely used the drill to create purely decorative effects, as 
15th-century sculptors often did. But he did not forego the great 
economy of labor in the removal of large sections of stone made 
possible by the drill, all traces of whose early use, in any case, were 
normally obliterated by later chisel work and polishing. 
Michelangelo's extensive use of the claw chisel, which Wittkower 
believed to be unprecedented (p. 135), hardly differs from the use 
Pietro Lombardo made of the tool many decades earlier. 

Objections of this kind suggest that these lectures were researched 
at a desk, not in the field. No doubt, this also explains the omission of 
any discussion of a central concern of sculptors that is not often 
described but is evident in the sculpture of many epochs, namely the 
accommodation of the design of a piece of sculpture to ics site. 
Exaggerated undercutting and the increase in scale of figures iocated 
at distances, elongation of proportions of figures placed at heights, 
imitation of the effects of aerial perspective in receding forms of 
objects within close range, the reduction or exaggeration of 
foreshortening of figures intended for three-quarter views, deforma- 
tions and asymmetries adopted for the sake of a more effective 
silhouette— all bear witness to sculptors’ minute consideration of the 
view of a sculpture that a beholder was meant to have. But such 
criticisms hardly decrease the value of this book. So many other 
points concerning the techniques and elements of style peculiar to 
the art of sculpture, matter that does not ordinarily find its way into 
general introductions to the history of art, are treated with such 
intelligence, that the book should be recommended to all newcomers 
to the field. 

ANNE MARKHAM SCHULZ 
Brown University 


IOHANNES SPATHARAKIS, The Portrait in Byzantine Iluminated 
Manuscripts (Byzantina Neerlandica, 6), Leiden, E. J. Brill, 
1976. Pp. 288; 182 ills. D.Fl. 92 


Studies of medieval portraiture as a distinct art form are. a relatively 
new phenomenon in modern scholarship. A tradition of icono- 
graphic compilations goes back to the early part of this century, 
emphasized between the wars by series of surveys (usually embodying 
the word Herrschaft in their titles and, for a decade or so, bearing 
embossed swastikas on their bindings) with likenesses organized by 
occupational classification: monarchs, prelates, nobles, and sc forth. 
Only in the last few years have studies begun to appear that consider 
these images as works of art, part of a continuum of visual imagery. 
Possibly because of the enormous impact of the late Erwin Panofskys 
Tomb Sculpture, the most significant of recent studies relate to 
funerary portraiture. 

Study of portraits in the Byzantine world has advanced even more 
slowly than that in the West; the present book is a pioneering 
venture, an effort to establish a catalogue of all known portrait 
representations in Byzantine manuscripts. As such, it more than 
fulfills its promise, and it demonstrates the utility of such an approach 
by producing a considerable amount of new information on topics far 
broader than the narrow one of portrait identification. 

Spatharakis’s working definition of a portrait is broad in one sense, 
narrow in another (p. 3): "Pictures of definite individuals, i.e., 
emperors, high officials, private citizens, patriarchs, abbcts and 
monks. . . Portraits of Christ, the Virgin . . . and saints have been 
excluded. Some of these may represent a faithful tradition going back 
to portraits created during the lifetime of a saint, but the evidence 
here is too tenuous to study any such tradition. The work of art must 
have been executed during the lifetime of the person portrayed. 
When a portrait is posthumous, it will be discussed only if it shows 
the features of the person portrayed." Aside from the ambiguous last 
sentence, the matter of resemblance is not mentioned, although most 
other discussion of portraiture (including some cited in the 
introduction) revolves around this problem. The exclusion of saints' 


images helps keep the catalogue within manageable bounds, but some 
day they too will have to be examined from just this point of view. 

The organization of the catalogue itself follows the contents of the 
manuscripts: Old Testaments (including Bibles); New Testaments 
(including lectionaries); theological manuscripts (patristic homilies, 
polemics, other writings); scientific manuscripts (the Vienna 
Dioscurides and the Hippocrates of Alexius Apocaucos); historical 
manuscripts; Typica; and a miscellaneous category that includes a set 
of conciliar acts from 1166, an epithalamion, and various collections 
and anthologies. Within these groups, the books are arranged in 
roughly chronological sequence, although the very first item is out of 
place: the Leo Bible (Vatican, Ms Reg. Gr. 1), all but universally 
dated to the 10th century, is placed ahead of the Naples “Job” 
(Naples, Ms IB 18), usually dated to the 7th. 

These categories are no worse than any other randomly chosen 
headings, although they cannot serve the authors intention to "learn 
in which type of manuscript a portrait was depicted." Without 
knowing the total number of extant manuscripts of any of these types, 
we have no way of judging the relative incidence of portrait 
miniatures. The author raises an expectation that cannot really be 
satisfied. 

The most characteristic contribution made by the author may be 
exemplified by his treatment of the Lincoln College Typicon, a 
familiar but still problematic Palaeologan manuscript in Oxford. 
Spatharakis here provides a new and convincing arrangement of the 
portrait miniatures into a series of bifolia (pp. 190ff.). It is based on 
technical points (the relation of the smooth and rough surfaces of the 
vellum sheets) and comparative information on family hierarchies 
obtained from the study of other miniatures, texts, and the like. 
Having established a logical sequence of the portrait pairs, he 
restudies the data on the individuals involved, and arrives at the 
conclusion that the traditional terminus ante quem for this work 
(1328) is actually its post quem: the last possible date is 1344! (The 
recent fashion of dating the manuscript to the end of the 14th 
century on the basis of certain interpolations is shown to be 
fallacious, as most judicious students of the matter had already 
concluded.) 

This is only one of several cases where technical knowledge of 
Byzantine bookmaking is used to indicate binders’ mistakes that have 
obscured sequences and relationships within often well-known, but 
misunderstood manuscripts. In dealing with the epithalamion 
(Vatican, Ms Gr. 1851), Spatharakis provides what amounts to a new 
edition of the entire manuscript, text and pictures, in the course of 
identifying the correct sequence of miniatures and hence in 
describing the wedding commemorated by the poem: that of Agnes, 
daughter of Louis VII of France, with the future Alexius II 
Comnenus, in 1179. Spatharakis further establishes that the book was 
made specifically for presentation to her (pp. 210ff.) 

The authors limitations, few as they are, become apparent when he 
has to deal with earlier material. His special competence, obviously, 
is in middle and especially later Byzantine art. His discussion of the 
Naples "Job," for instance, although largely up to his usual high level, 
is internally inconsistent regarding who is represented. Spatharakis 
conforms to most current opinion in dating the work to the 7th 
century, and ultimately he concedes that the miniature depicts Job 
and his daughters in the contemporary guise of the Emperor Heraclius 
and some ladies of his house (as justified by the Septuagint's 
conflation of Job with Jobab, King of Edom.) 

Spatharakis’ difficulty lies in his failure to understand the nature of 
the relation of the religious and historical subjects to their images. 
This happens because he fails to recognize the comparative evidence, 
something that does not occur when he deals with later Byzantine 
work. Having stated on page 17 that "It seems to me that the emperor 
portrayed here was not meant to be Heraclius," on the next page he 
tells us, "The artist has indeed . . . transmitted to us the portrait of 
Heraclius and at least two of the female members of his family." This 
is not quite as contradictory as it first sounds, but it could have been 
put in more comprehensible terms. The situation worsens when 
Spatharakis asserts, "The illuminator . . . has used an imperial 
portrait to represent Job, as this was common practice when one 
wanted to paint a biblical figure." This is simply false. If Spatharakis 
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really believes this, he has seriously misread Grabar, the font of 
wisdom on this as on so many other subjects: the image of a reigning 
emperor might well be the model for portrayal of a sacred personage, 
but only when there was adequate parallel in rank and character, for 
example, between David and Heraclius or Constantine Por- 
phryogenitus or, for that matter, Charles the Bald. Actually, the 
author shows he understands this further on in the catalogue 
(pp. 70ff.) when, during his discussion of the “Princeton Leaf" (Art 
Museum, Cod. Acc. No. 32.14, excerpted from the Pierpont Morgan 
Library Gospels, Ms 748), he cites later examples of such adaptation, 
e.g., the Sinai icon that represents King Abgar of Edessa in the 
likeness of Constantine VII. The "Princeton Leaf" shows Constan- 
tine as saint, with features sufficiently distinctive to have inspired 
most commentators to seek identification with one or another of the 
mid-Byzantine emperors of the same name. As the author rightly 
observes, this restriction is unjustified, and he opts for Michael VII 
Ducas as the most likely model. 

But with regard to the Naples "Job," the author has forgotten the 
Cyprus plates, whose celebration of the deeds of the youthful David 
are often taken as metaphors for the successful conquest of the Empire 
by the young Heraclius. Such a visual metaphor, the use of an Old 
Testament hero to represent a modern one, is the reverse of that 
governing the image in the presumably contemporary Naples 
manuscript. The two instances serve, in my view, to reinforce the 
interpretation that each of them refers, in one way or the opposite, to 
Heraclius. 

The Naples manuscript brings to mind the one conspicuous 
omission in this catalogue of portrait miniatures: the frontispiece of 
the Rabbula Gospels, fol. 14r, where Christ is depicted flanked by four 
figures of whom some must be contemporaneous. Ainalov pointed out 
long ago that this picture represents a Christian transformation of the 
pagan tradition seen in the miniature of Anicia Juliana in the Vienna 
Dioscurides. It is true that the manuscript is Syriac, not Greek, and 
so perhaps not exactly "Byzantine"; yet the Naples "Job" is Coptic, 
and the author has included Slavic texts where their illustrations were 
pertinent. I would have enjoyed having his comments on the Rabbula 
miniature in the context of this study. 

In connection with the matter of inclusions and exclusions, 1 
would question the listing of portrait drawings of clearly Western 
authorship. There is no apparent reason for this listing other than 
that their subjects are important personages of the Byzantine court 
such as John VIII (cf. fig. 20), the Patriarch Joseph II (fig. 177), and 
others. Spatharakis makes a major issue of the "Byzantine" character 
of the portraits in the famous Exultet Roll No. 1 in Bari: since he 
believes this is such a "Byzantine" work, he considers that its portraits 
of Pope John XIX (1024-1032) and of the Emperors Basil II 
(976-1025) and Constantine VIII (976-1028) are more likely to be 
genuine likenesses than if they were "Western" (p. 95). 

Spatharakiss study of the original placement of the portrait 
miniatures in the Homilies of Gregory Nazianzus (Paris, Ms Gr. 510), 
as well as of their paint losses and repairs, supplies an important clue 
for a more precise dating (pp. 96ff.). What he considers a portrait of 
Constantine, eldest son of Basil I (which earlier scholars had thought 
too old in appearance for this identification"), would have been 
erased from fol. Bv because of the death of Constantine on 3 Sept. 
879, while the book was actually in preparation. (The book was 
ordered to commemorate Basil's victories in Germanicia in the first 
months of the same year.) Hence Constantine’s absence from the 
portrait sequence does not provide a vague terminus post quem, as had 
been assumed, but a precise date for the execution of one of the most 
important of all Byzantine manuscripts. 

An equally splendid manuscript of imperial origin is the copy of 
the Homilies of John Chrysostom (Paris, Ms Coislin 79), for which 
the author has made an equally persuasive new identification of the 
subjects of the pasted-in introductory miniatures, albeit one equally 
resistant to incontrovertible proof. He concludes that these pictures 


were made for Michael VII Ducas between 1074 and 1078, and that 


K . : . è 
Spatharakis has obtained a new photograph of the vestiges of the portrait 
of Constantine that is quite persuasive of his view. 
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they portrayed the Emperor; they were then cut out and pasted inside 
the borders of a book of larger format intended for Nicephorus III 
Botaniates (1078-1081). A precedent for such adaptation might be 
cited in the Zoe mosaic panel in the gallery of Hagia Sophia (pp. 
107ff.). Byzantium in the llth century seems to have been as 
amenable to such substitutions as was the New Kingdom of ancient 
Egypt, and in both cases a woman ruler was pivotal to the events. 

These examples should indicate that Spatharakis has made his 
portraits a valuable tool for gaining a better understanding of the 
manuscripts in which they are found, as well as of the society that 
produced them. The conclusions he draws from his study are modest, 
but they repay careful examination. In the first place, concerning the 
"occasions on which a manuscript was executed," he notes that every 
miniature portraying an imperial personage being crowned by Christ 
was not made for an actual coronation ceremony, but that a few can 
be identified that were. Other miniatures honor an abbot on his 
installation, or the founder or rebuilder of a church. The manuscript 
of the works of Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite in the Louvre 
(Ivoires 100) from the Treasury of St.-Denis was a bread-and-butter 
gift from Manuel II Palaeologus (1391-1425) to the Abbey for 
hospitality received there during his stay in Paris between 1400 and 
1402 (pp. 139ff.) 

Regarding "Manuscripts as Gifts and for Private Use," Spatharakis 
makes some interesting observations. Where an individual is shown 
presenting a book to someone else, it is a gift to that person (or 
institution, as when a patron saint is the recipient). The retention of 
a book for private use is only probable when the act of donation is not 
shown, or when a mortal is shown actually receiving the gift (like 
Anicia Juliana). In the latter case, it is the donor who is rarely shown, 
although the author frequently is. 

As to the placement of portrait miniatures within manuscripts, 
Spatharakis notes that whereas the owner may appear before a figure 
of Christ, the Virgin, or various saints, he is never shown with a 
personage of the Old Testament. The dedication miniature usually 
occurs at the beginning of a manuscript; when it does not, there is a 
good reason, as when the recipient is an Evangelist and his "portrait" 
is placed at the head of his Gospels. 

“The Official Portrait" par excellence is that on the Chrysobulls, 
where their use was an innovation of the Palaeologan era. The author 
notes that whereas the number of imperial figures in Chrysobull 
portraits increases over the years, the relative scale of the patron 
images decreases. An "Author Portrait" only rarely shows the writer at 
work, as antique author portraits did, but it often represents him 
making a present of his books or addressing the recipient. Imperial 
authors, on the other hand, such as Manuel II or John VI 
Cantacuzene (1347-1354), are shown in "official" poses. 

Historical works were frequently illustrated with scenes correspond- 
ing to the episodes described, but few have formal portraits, for 
example, of the emperors with whose reigns they are concerned. 
Spatharakis believes such sets were originally fairly common. Grabar 
saw the "Family Portrait" as an innovation of the Byzantine nobility, 
but Spatharakis asserts (correctly, in my view) that this sort of image 
had an ancient, pre-Christian ancestry in imperial iconography, so 
that the Palaeologan family portraits actually reversed the direction of 
influence postulated by Grabar. The "Portrait of the Dead," according 
to Spatharakis, is a futile topic: in manuscripts such as the Lincoln 
College Typicon, no traits can be found that differentiate subjects 
known to have been alive from others who were dead at the time of 
execution. (An assertion of the opposite opinion is soon to appear in 
print, I believe.) 

The author comes at last to the question of "Likeness" and makes 
some interesting points. He shows the pertinence of the concept of 
"modes" in Byzantine portraiture (so named by Kitzinger in 
broadening an observation of Millet's): images of the living seem for 
the most part to be less plastically rendered than those of divine 
beings, saints, angels, and the like. To indicate Byzantine concern 
with accuracy in rendering the model, he cites the poem by 
Christophorus Mytilenaios from the 11th century (p. 255). Such 
citation may be a trifle optimistic, in view of the amazing shelf life of 
classical topoi on illusionism in Byzantine literature. Nevertheless I 
can scarcely quarrel with the authors general conclusion that the 


retention of a degree of classical naturalism in Byzantine art 
encouraged a continuing interest in portrait likeness, and "that what 
was the rule of Byzantium was the exception in the West" (p. 261). 
On the other hand, Spatharakis' criteria for convincing 
portraiture are not very strict (as his introduction already indicated). 
[n a pinch, he is satisfied if a beard is similarly forked, pointed, 
square, or whatever. This undemanding approach leads him to place 
far more faith in the importance of the imperial images in the copy of 
Zonaras in the Biblioteca Estense in Modena (Ms Gr. 122) than 
anyone else has done. Here a frontal bust of every emperor from 
Augustus to Constantine IX is incorporated into a book that was 
initially produced about 1425, but expanded and drastically restored 
after a fire, some time after 1453 (pp. 172ff.). Spatharakis goes to 
considerable trouble to gather comparative evidence, chiefly 
numismatic, in his effort to establish that the faces, at least of 
emperors from the 7th century onwards, were carefully based on 
accurate models (figs. 115-133). Any judgment on such a question is 
subjective to a degree, and in this case can be decided by anyone 
using the author's plates. To my eye, virtually all the faces are 
constructed more or less identically, with variations only in beard, 
coiffure, and (over dynastic periods) regalia. The restorer may be 
credited with the crude execution of these busts, but it is difficult to 
believe that the manuscript even in its original state offered much 
that was iconographically useful in its vignettes. Spatharakis credits 
these miniatures with a great deal more accuracy than seems correct. 
He himself concedes that the head of Basil II, as represented in this 
manuscript, is totally unlike that of other portraits of that emperor. 
He fails to note that the image of Theophilus is equally unlike that of 
his coin portraits, although why these highly schematized images of 
the Iconoclastic period should be considered relevant likenesses is an 
unexplored question. A horse-faced imperial visage, which became 
the norm during the reign of Constantine VII and appears on coins 


- of his successors Romanus II and Nicephorus II, as well as on one 


anomalous issue of his father Leo VI, has little to do wich any of their 
faces in the Mutinensis (although there is some resemblance, 
surprisingly, in the bust of Romanus I!) Trying to establish a 
comparison in the earlier period, Spatharakis has chosen a rare coin 
of Heraclius that is generally considered to have been struck on a 
portrait die of Phocas. The Mutinensis image of Heraclius is vaguely 
similar to this coin type (though its Phocas is not), but quite different 
from any portraits of Heraclius from his remaining 30-odd years of 
rule (figs. 131d and 132c). 

Spatharakis observes (p. 256) that historical scenes are unlikely 
to contain serious portraiture; my own impression is that this is 
equally true of the narrative miniatures in the Vatican epithalamion 
(Ms Gr. 1851). In any case, such instances illustrate the difficulty of 
establishing a consensus on the matter of intent. 

Finally, after reviewing the material, the reader is compelled to 
reflect upon certain implications it raises that the autaor avoids. In 
particular, the question of the chronological distribution of Byzantine 
portraiture is obscured rather than illuminated by the arrangement of 
his catalogue. If we place his portraits in chronological order, the 
incidence falls as follows: one portrait each from the 6th and 7th 
centuries; one book with three portraits from the 9th; two books, one 
with two portrait miniatures, from the 10th. Then the deluge: 
portraits in ten dated and nine attributed manuscripts from the 11th 
century, ten more of the 12th; only three books from the 13th century, 
all from the second half; and then the Palaeologan material, about 
half the total substance of the catalogue. 

This chronological distribution must be taken into consideration 
when we study the social background of the portrait subjects: 
although imperial personages always dominate the lists, there are 
absolutely no other portrait subjects in Byzantine manuscripts, 
according to this catalogue, before the mid-10th century. (The 
dedication miniature of Anicia Juliana is no exception, since she is 
clearly portrayed in her status as daughter and granddaughter of 
Augusti. Her image is not that of a patron of a particular book, and of 
course she was the recipient rather than donor in this case anyway; 
the iconography is that of imperial largesse. On the other hand, if the 
Rabbula Gospels had been included, we would have had a true 
exception, and in addition an interesting problem.) 


The first break with the rule just suggested is, of course, the Leo 
Bible; but in this connection it is curious that the entire 10th century 
has left us not a single identifiable imperial portrait in a manuscript. 
Spatharakis observes that the iconography of the donor scene in the 
Leo Bible is so distinctive in Byzantine art that its only analogues 
seem to have been direct copies (pp. 50f.). It does not seem to have 
been much observed that this sort of image of the supplicant donor 
does have a history in the West, in frescoes and mosaics in Italian 
catacombs and churches, and that in the 10th century it became a 
popular theme in the Rhineland among Ottonian princes and 
prelates. 

It would take considerable research to establish whether a 
comparable gap exists in the incidence of portraits in other media 
categories of Byzantine art, e.g., in enamel or mural decoration, but I 
believe the basic generalization is likely to hold: the only type of 
portraiture current in territorially Byzantine art until the later 
Macedonian period is that of the emperors, who after all held an 
especially elevated position in Byzantine political theory. Their 
portraits are really analogous to religious icons, which is, in fact, what 
those of their pagan predecessors had been. The one image-bearing 
form that may offer significant exceptions is the seal, which has not 
yet been used for this sort of study. 

The value of Spatharakiss work lies not only in the new 
information and hypotheses he offers, but also in the new avenues 
that his catalogue and conclusions suggest for extending our 
comprehension of this special and still largely unexplored area of 
medieval art. If I have devoted the most space to pointing out what I 
believe are mistakes, this is in the nature of the reviewing process. In 
addition, most of Spatharakis' errors are the product of his virtues. 
His meticulousness has led him to pay excessive deference to daubs 
like the Mutinensis, and his eagerness to look at everything and 
anything has led to the inclusion of such Western oddities as the 
caricature of the Patriarch Joseph II (fig. 177). Even here, benefits can 
result merely from having items like this brought to the attention of 
scholarship: the recent effort to identify as Joseph some of the figures 
in Pisanello drawings made at the time of the Council of Florence can 
now be refuted (despite Spatharakis’ remarks in his note 62, p. 235). 

The book is well produced, with decent reproductions of virtually 
everything in any way relevant. Typographical errors are not entirely 
avoided, but there are no misleading ones. This is a worthy addition 
to a distinguished series. 

JAMES D. BRECKENRIDGE 
Northwestern University 
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Gothic Design Techniques is a book no one seriously interested in the 
study of late medieval design methodology can ignore, for it will 
greatly enlarge the way scholars understand the design process in late 
Gothic architecture and art. Shelby poses a standard question of 
architectural historians, namely, “what did the medieval designers 
think they were doing?" But he does not examine monuments and try 
to extrapolate from them the design techniques involved, one of the 
quickest ways to make an absolute fool of oneself. Shelby goes directly 
to the designers themselves and to their explanations of what they 
were about. 

The designers in question are two late 15th-century German 
craftsmen, Mathes Roriczer and Hanns Schmuttermayer. Both used 
geometry as the basis of their approach to design, and both published 
booklets on the design of pinnacles. This led earlier scholars to 
suppose that both were masons, but Shelby proves through archival 
research that Schmuttermayer was by profession a goldsmith. This 
discovery has significant ramifications, which Shelby analyzes 
carefully, and which make his study of interest to art historians as well 
as to historians of architecture and technology. 
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Shelby divides his work into three approximately equal sections: 
introduction (pp. 1-79); the texts of the booklets themselves, with 
translations and drawings (pp. 81-142); and an apparatus of plates, 
glossary, bibliography, notes, and index (pp. 143-207). Although the 
reader may be tempted to turn directly to the texts themselves, it is 
wise not to do so. Several times Shelby clearly warns that these texts 
are by craftsmen for other craftsmen (“how-to-do-it booklets," he 
terms them) and that they must be understood in that context. They 
contain none of the history, philosophy, theory, or literary 
pretensions of a Vitruvius or an Alberti, and they are very technical. 
If this is a shortcoming (and it does make for dull reading), it is also 
the chief merit of the booklets: without distractions they bring one 
directly into the Gothic design process. 

Shelby traces the history of the booklets down to this, their first 
critical edition in English. (Only Roriczer’s Büchlein von der Fialen 
Gerechtigkeit has previously been published in English, in 1853 by 
John Papworth, whose translation was excerpted by Elizabeth Holt in 
A Documentary History of Art, Garden City, 1957, 1,95-101). Shelby 
analyzes the various German editions and explains his own 
methodology in preparing the present edition and translation. | found 
this to be admirably instructive methodology, as well as a fascinating 
detective story, involving study of wormhole patterns and depths to 
determine older foliation sequences. His system worked well, for in 
the process Shelby discovered for the first time that Roriczer had 
written and published three, not two, booklets. 

According to Shelby, the professional careers of Roriczer and 
Schmuttermayer can be summarized as follows. Mathes Roriczer first 
worked as undermaster or Parlier to his father, Conrad, at S. Lorenz at 
Niiremberg, then was named master mason or Werkmeister, and went 
on salary at that project by November 1463, with Conrad serving as 
visiting consulting master. Although a citizen of Nüremberg, Mathes 
was fired from the S. Lorenz lodge in September 1466 for unspecified 
cause. Between then and 1473 he joined the Brotherhood of Masons 
at Regensburg and worked with the famous Hans Bóblinger at 
Esslingen. In October 1473 Mathes was in Munich as a consultant, 
and at Eichstätt he probably made the acquaintance of Wilhelm von 
Reichnau, to whom he later dedicated one of his booklets. In March 
1476 Mathes became a citizen of Regensburg and by January 1478 he 
folloved Conrad as chief master or Tumbmaister of its cathedral. By 
1486 Mathes had become a publisher, but perhaps not literally a 
printer, still in Regensburg, and by 1490 he had published three 
booklets: Büchlein von der Fialen Gerechtigkeit [Booklet Concerning 
Pinnacle Correctitude], which he dated 28 June 1486; Wimpergbüchlein 
[Booklet on Gablets], which Shelby dates between 1486 and 1490; and 
Geometria deutsch [Geometry (in) German], which Shelby also dates 
1486/1490.! Until Shelby’s study, the Wimpergbüchlein had been 
incorrectly considered part of the Fialen Gerechtigkeit. 

Hanns Schmuttermayers5 career is less well documented and less 
interesting than that of Roriczer. Schmuttermayer first appears in city 
records of Nüremberg in the 14805. By 1503 he was mint warden at 
Schwabach and by 1510 he had become mint warden at Bamberg. He 
is last mentioned in Nüremberg records when he sold a house in that 
city in 1518. There is no record of any Schmuttermayer who was a 
mason, only Schmuttermayer the goldsmith, to whom Shelby assigns 
the Fialenbüchlein [Booklet on Pinnacles]. Shelby dates this work after 
1486 because it was influenced by Roriczer’s Fialen Gerechtigkeit but 
before 1490 because it in turn influenced Roriczers Wimpergbüchlein . 

As we now view the professional careers of Roriczer and 
Schmuttermayer, both are more significant for what they wrote than 
for anything they created as craftsmen. Roriczer, in fact, had several 
notable failures and rode his father's professional coattails. Like 
Villard de Honnecourt, he is better known for paper architecture than 
for actual projects. Schmuttermayer’s booklet, as useful to goldsmiths, 
sculptors, and painters as it was to masons, proves that late medieval 


! None of the original booklets had a title page. Both the German and the 
English titles given here, and below for the Schmuttermayer booklet, are 
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designs were applicable in a variety of media.? Shelby examines the 
ramifications of this, not the least of which is that it will not do to 
classify too rigidly a medieval craftsman as an architect, for example, 
and to assume that he worked in one medium only. The career of 
Arnolfo di Cambio, among others, proves otherwise. A less rigid 
approach to the careers of medieval craftsmen may very well be the 
key to solving the mystery of Villard de Honnecourt. 

Shelby discusses two other important questions that arise from this 
realization. One is, since geometry was the basis of design techniques, 
what type of geometry was involved and how was it learned by 
craftsmen? The other is, were the late medieval craftsmen giving 
away secrets by publishing the basis of their design techniques? The 
first question is answered rather simply. The geometry of the medieval 
craftsman was practical geometry or, in Shelby’ phrase, “constructive 
geometry."? It was learned not by reading but by doing, and differed 
from classroom, academic geometry in two significant ways: it was 
meant for practical tasks and was accompanied neither by 
mathematical proof nor by philosophical justification. The palimpsest 
folios of the so-called "Master II" in the Villard Sketchbook are good 
examples of the type, and Roriczer provides the key when he begins 
the Geometria deutsch with the statement that "from geometry [we 
may extract] some useful little items. . . ." He then explains how to 
make a true set square; how to design a pentagon, a heptagon, and an 
octagon; how to make a straight line equal in length to the 
circumference of a circle; how to determine a lost center; and how to 
make a square equal in area to a given isosceles triangle. These are 
each useful, even necessary, "little items" to masons, practical or 
constructive geometry at its elemental best. 

Whether masons (or other craftsmen, since Shelby has proved that 
Schmuttermayer was principally a goldsmith) were revealing craft 
secrets by publishing design techniques is not as complex a question as 
it might appear. Elsewhere Shelby brilliantly proved that the so-called 
“secret of the medieval masons” is largely a myth,* and he summarizes 
his case here. There simply were no professional secrets (design 
techniques) that could be meaningfully revealed unless the individual 
obtaining the information had already acquired the technical skills 
(metal casting, stonecutting, etc.) to put them into practice. But 
Shelby correctly notes that Roriczer and Schmuttermayer stand at the 
dawn of that age when architects became primarily designers, leaving 
execution of their designs to craftsmen. If they broke with tradition, 
it was by contributing to the isolation of the process of design from 
the act of execution, not by revealing secrets. Roriczer, especially, has 
been accused of violating his oath of secrecy taken ca. 1470 when he 
joined the Regensburg Brotherhood of Masons. Shelby successfully 
clears him of this charge with the general argument I have cited and 
with his demonstration that, by the 14805, before Roriczer began 
publishing, the Regensburg masons had repudiated the old 
agreement. 

Roriczers Fialen Gerechtigkeit is dedicated to Wilhelm von 
Reichnau, Bishop of Eichstätt, who Roriczer says was interested in 
geometry and its correct usage. Roriczer claims that his purpose in 
writing the booklet is to offer guidance in just that: correct usage of 
geometry. He admits that the principles are not his own invention, 
but an inheritance from the "old timers," the Junkers of Prague, 
meaning Peter Parler and the latters circle. Roriczer then gives a 
234-step process for deriving the Auszug (“elevation,” but more 
broadly a "vertical geometric control of detail placement") which is 
extrapolated from the Grundlein ("ground figure"), itself based on the 
Grund (“plan,” but more generally “one or more horizontal planes") 
of the pinnacle. The process can be understood only by going through 
Roriczer’s 234 steps with a straightedge and a compass, as Shelby 
suggests doing. What is worth noting is that although exact 


2 See E Bucher, *Mic-o- Architecture as the ‘Idea’ of Gothic Theory and 
Style," Gesta, xv, 1/2, 1976, 71—89. 

3 See L. Shelby, "The Geometric Knowledge of the Medieval Master Mason,” 
Speculum, xiv, 1972, 395—421. 

4 “The ‘Secret’ of the Medieval Masons,” On Pre-Modern Technology and 
Science: A Volume of Studies in Honor of Lynn White, Jr., ed. B. Hall and D. 
West (Humana Civilitas: Sources and Studies Relating to the Middle Ages and the 


repetition of the process (which must be memorized, there being no 
mathematical sequence to follow) would produce exactly the same 
result, Roriczer built in some variables. For example, in explaining 
how to derive the upper part of the pinnacle from the lower part, he 
notes, “[Incidentally], you may also quite properly make that [width] 
somewhat smaller. . . ." This is very important, for it proves that 
although Roriczer believed there was a correct approach or technique 
to design, this technique was not so inflexible as to exclude variations 
or intuitive manipulations based on personal experience. It is this 
flexibility which makes Gothic designs interesting. 

Roriczers Wimpergbüchlein appeared after his Fialen Gerechtigkeit 
and it refers to the latter. Perhaps this is why the later booklet is 
considerably less detailed and, in Shelbys words, “not fundamentally 
self-explanatory.” The dependence of one booklet on the other may 
also explain why it took so long to discover that the Wimpergbitchlein 
was not merely a part of, or an appendix to, the Fialen Gerechtigkeit. 
Its purpose is to demonstrate how to determine the correct 
proportions in the templates for, and the finial of, a gablet 
(Wimperg) . Shelby posits that this booklet may have been Roriczers 
response to Schmuttermayers Fialenbüchlei which contains the same 
general material. Of the four booklets, the Wimpergbüchlein is the 
least interesting and the least informative, but Shelby was of course 
correct in including it.5 

Schmuttermayers Fialenbüchlem contrasts in a number of ways with 
Roriczers Fialen Gerechtigkeit and Wimpergbüchlem. The goldsmith 
acknowledges his indebtedness to the “old timers” of Prague. and to 
others (but not to Roriczer, although he knew Roriczer’s Fialen 
Gerechtigkeit), and he says his purpose is to write “for the edification 
and instruction of our fellowmen and all masters and journeymen who 
use this high and liberal art of geometry." But he develops a different 
system from that of Roriczer, although it too is based on quadrature or 
rotation-of-squares. Schmuttermayer* technique is at the same time 
less complex and more flexible than that of Roriczer. Schmuttermayer 
says that one may use the “old shoe" or the “new shoe,” that is, a long 
or short module, as the basis of generating relationships. Shelby notes 
that Schmuttermayer’s scheme not only operates differently from 
Roriczer’s, but that it produces different results or proportions based 
on variables within itself. For example, if Schmuttermayer used the 
side of his first square (“A”) as his module, his pinnacle would have a 
proportion of 11:1, whereas if he used as his module the side of the 
second square (“B,” the result of the first rotation within “A” and a 
square equal in area to 50% of that of “A” and with a side ratio of 
7.071:10.000 to "A"), his pinnacle would have a proportion of 16:1. 
This is the beauty of the system: the principle or technique remains 
constant whereas the results may vary and yet have "correctitude" for 
the very reason that the principle itself is unviolated. 

Shelby notes that Schmuttermayers Fialenbiichlein is imprecisely 
written, with steps illustrated before they are explained, not 
explained at all, or simply omitted. This is an aspect of the text that 
Shelby, uncharacteristically has left incompletely examined. Is 
Schmuttermayer so imprecise because he was accustomed to verbal 
explanations of craft techniques and because he was unequal to the 
task of putting them into writing? Or did he simply confuse Roriczers 
technique in trying to simplify it? Or was he trying to invent a new 
technique, his remarks about the “old timers” notwithstanding? 

Shelby has done an admirable job of translating these texts, being 
literate while resisting the temptation to be literary. The feeling as 
well as the content of the originals is preserved. The reinforcements 
Shelby has supplied generally have the same quality and usefulness as 
his introduction, especially the glossary The index is carefully 
prepared, and the bibliography seems complete within the context of 
the subject. Shelby’ redrawing of the text figures was an absolute 


Renaissance, 1), Malibu, 1976, 201-219. This study may not generally be 
known to art and architectural historians; thus it is especially useful to have 
Shelby’ summary of his arguments included here. 


5 Several times Shelby states his intention to publish a critical edition of 
Lorenz Lechler® Unterweisung, written in 1516. This item was not included 
here, according to Shelby (p. xi), because it is longer and broader in scope 
than the booklets of Roriczer and Schmuttermayer. 


prerequisite to understanding the texts themselves, and where he has 
deviated from the text instructions he says so. The eight plates are 
well chosen, although several of the photographs are grainy and 
indistinct. The four plates of drawings from earlier editions of the 
booklets themselves are especially valuable. Of particular interest, 
simply because it gives a special dimension to Roriczer, is the 
beautiful silverpoint portrait of him executed ca. 1490 by Hans 
Holbein the Elder. It would have been useful to readers if a sketch 
map of southern Germany had been provided, partly because Shelby 
states that Augsburg is near Regensburg when in fact it is some 75 
miles distant. 

Shelby Gothic Design Techniques is a handsome and careful 
production with few typographical errors. It is an amazing bargain in 
price. Moreover, it is a major contribution to the study of late Gothic 
art as well as a concise model of what such a study should be. 

CARL F. BARNES, JR. 
Oakland University 
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Cecil Hewett is one of the few people who can claim to have founded, 
in his own country, a new branch of study. Within a span of about 15 
years, a long series of his publications has brought to the notice of 
architectural historians an aspect of building technology—carpentry 
joints—that hitherto had been treated incidentally insofar as it had 
been noticed at all. In this, as in so many other matters, C. E 
Innocent’ perception and penetration were apparent in his book, The 
Development of English Building Construction, as long ago as 1916, but 
thereafter there is virtually nothing. During the years when the study 
of English carpentry stagnated, Henri Deneux examined upwards of 
five hundred medieval roofs between Dunkirk and the Loire, to 
produce his authoritative article entitled, “LEvolution des charpentes 
du Xle au XVIIe siècle” (L Architecte, 1927), a work that established 
firm foundations—structural, chronological, and methodological— 
for the study of French roofs. To this day he has found hardly any 
successors in France, but his work, in providing both a general 
inspiration and a particular bias for Hewett's, had effects both for 
good and ill. For good, because no one could read Deneux’s succinct 
account of his researches w:thout being aware of contact with a mind 
of distinction; for ill, because a point there expressed with 
characteristic caution and modesty, that some carpentry joints enable 
roof construction to be dated, has been elevated by Hewett into a 
dogma that tends to distort the presentation of his innumerable 
discoveries. It is against this background that the first very welcome 
and long overdue study of English cathedral carpentry has to be 
considered. 

The main motive behind the work is clearly stated: "The few 
examples of cathedral structural carpentry that we still possess cannot 
be regarded as safe . . . It :s to be hoped that publication . . . may 
ensure the safety of the little that is left" (p. 11). Similar feelings 
perhaps prompted Deneux, who speaks with restraint of drawing, 
after the roofs of Reims Cathedral had been burned in 1914, the roof 
of St.-Rémy in that city, prior to its destruction in 1918. Publication 
is a worthy aim, necessitated by such actions as the recent 
destruction, unrecorded, of the closely dated nave roof of 
Westminster Abbey by the Dean and Chapter. As Francis Bond once 
remarked in a bitter footnote, "Nothing is sacred to a sapper—or a 
dean." But however excellent the intention, presentation is another 
matter. To illustrate joints, Hewett applied for the first time a kind of 
perspective drawing using hatching and solid black to produce a vivid 
three-dimensional effect, which was a great improvement on purely 
linear presentation. Now he has become the prisoner of the 
technique. Whereas comparison of sizes is rarely necessary with 
joints, it is absolutely essential to the understanding of roofs. Hewett’ 
mode of illustration precludes the scaling off of scantlings and clear 
spans in any of the roofs illustrated, and yet the relation of such 
information to structural forms and carpentry joints is precisely what 
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the development of roofs is about. Doubly unfortunate is Hewett’s 
failure to draw the series of 41 comparative diagrams (figs. 94-100) to 
a uniform scale and so provide the necessary information, with the 
result that Friedrich Ostendorf* extremely rare book, Die Geschichte 
des Dachwerks (Leipzig and Berlin, 1908), remains for some purposes 
the most useful work on English cathedral roofs. These strictures do 
not apply to those chapters that break entirely new ground untouched 
by Deneux, such as the one on cathedral doors, which in fullness of 
illustration and description surpasses all the rest, but the comparative 
completeness of this aspect of the book reveals the inadequate 
treatment of the major theme. 

[n discussing a roof, what Hewett does is to illustrate the essential 
trusses or other elements without at any point describing the whole 
structure and the modifications it has undergone, although, to be fair, 
the latter can sometimes be inferred elsewhere in the book. An 
alphabetically arranged appendix discussing each cathedral briefly is 
useful in this respect. Hewett's experience is such that his 
unexplained judgments of what is important may often be right, as in 
his discussion of the diminished-haunch tenon in the roof of Kings 
College, Cambridge. Given his pursuance of a preservationist aim, it 
would be unfair to expect more: as he says, "The examination of these 
roofs has been undertaken as rapidly as possible since their continued 
existence is in many cases in doubt. . . . " Yet more there must have 
been, either in Hewetts mind or his notebooks, that would have 
deserved publication. Thus the survival of what is alleged to be the 
earliest roof, that of the Infirmary Hall at Peterborough, is ascribed to 
the insertion of two tie-beams "at some ancient but undetermined 
date," a judgment that is obviously formed on some specific but 
unstated evidence. Does the roof show signs of movement that was 
successfully checked? Are the tie-beams of different timber or 
distinctive workmanship? Is insertion inferred from irregularity of 
spacing or lack of any connection with the rafters? We are not told. 
Even if the wholly laudable concern for preservation were the books 
only aim, which it is not, the failure to state the evidence for a 
conclusion such as this may imperil, in the hands of a historically 
uninstructed architect, parts of a roof that may or may not be original 
but deserve to survive. 

It is in the opening words of the "Conclusion," chapter 7, that a 
second aim of the book is set forth: "The examples of ridged 
main-span roofing described provide adequate grounds for the 
formulation of a provisional course of development, since these roofs 
number no less than forty, all of which were produced within the 
medieval period." To this end the individual roofs are dated by 
combining documentary evidence derived from John Harveys and 
other less reputable works with a variety of structural considerations. 
Surprisingly, joints figure little in this discussion. Even so there is 
confusion. In the main text (pp. 38-39) it is argued that the high roof 
of the presbytery of Winchester Cathedral is of the first half of the 
14th century and that the timber bosses, which are linked by their 
heraldry with Bishop Fox (1501-1528) "are definitely added to an 
earlier [wooden] vault." No reasons for dissociating them are given 
and indeed the ogee braces shown in the accompanying drawing can 
hardly be before 1500. Nor are they, for beneath the diagrammatic 
drawing of this roof (p. 120) Hewett notes that the presbytery 
clerestory is dated ca. 1520-1532 and adds that the roof is probably of 
that date. What, then, was the evidence for saying that the bosses 
were added? It is important to know, and not knowing shakes the 
reader5 faith, not only in this judgment but in all the many cases 
where he has to accept Hewett’ say-so. Further comparisons of this 
kind confuse the reader still more. Thus the Peterborough Infirmary 
roof, the dating of which to ca. 1180 is established in the main text by 
the decorative details of the stone building beneath it, is said (p. 119) 
to be possibly earlier in date. Why? Because it has notched-lap joints, 
which elsewhere are given a date-range of ca. 1110-ca. 1330. It is in 
connection with the roof at Wells, to which this latter date (or one 
not long before it) is ascribed, that Hewlett makes an observation 
that reduces still further the readers confidence in the close dating of 
joints and that ought to have raised doubts in his own mind, namely, 
"that these joints continued to be found the most appropriate in 
certain positions" (p. 38). It is a point borne out by a scarf-joint in 
the nave wall-plates of St. Paul's Cathedral, which can hardly have 
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been cut before 1696, and which Hewett categorizes as “the medieval 
ground-still type of that joint” (p. 47). 

The plain fact is that this, the most ambitious of all Hewett'’s 
publications, is also the most unsatisfactory from any but the 
conservationist point of view. Not that that is unimportant: far from 
it, and the originality of the chapter on doors is matched by that of 
another on the even more neglected matter of hoisting machines, so 
that with these and the chapters on apse roofs, lean-to roofs, and 
polygonal chapter-house roofs, no architect or church dignitary 
should in future have the excuse of ignorance for any act of 
vandalism. But a review for a learned journal must concentrate on 
the book’ intellectual content, and it is on his account of the 
structural evolution of mainspan roofs and a few subjects of 
comparable importance that the author must be judged. He fails for 
lack of method and critical capacity. 

The first of the several tasks confronting Hewett was to establish as 
closely as possible the dating limits of the buildings on which the 
roofs stand. Though this is a difficult undertaking, calling for the 
exercise of judgment over a wide range of printed sources of very 
varied date and reliability, the existence of good general works on 
medieval church architecture can guide the inquirer and limit his 
labors. In the book under review, this preliminary task was not done 
at all systematically. The work is, of course, only a beginning. Many 
roofs are structurally quite independent of the stone fabrics they cover 
and cannot, in principle, be dated by them, so that typology has to be 
called in aid, and not one typological series but several. Surprisingly, 
though he has frequently paid tribute to Deneux’s work, Hewett has 
failed to follow his example when writing of just the same kind of 
material. What the reader looks for in English Cathedral Carpentry and 
does not find is a comparative series of diagrams showing the 
development of wall-plates and collar (or other) purlins, on the lines 
of the two most informative drawings published by Deneux. Some 
English roofs have one wall-plate, others two; the nave of Gloucester 
Black Friars even has three, and yet others manage to do without 
plates at all. Why should there be so much variation compared with 
early French roofs? Evidently the answer to that question involves 
discussion not only of what wall-plates actually do but of what 
medieval carpenters thought they did, and it is precisely here that 
Hewetts marvelous practical understanding of carpentry could most 
usefully have been turned to account. Similarly, with one of the 
major themes in the history of roofs, the development of lengthwise 
stiffening, where Lincoln Cathedral appears to be particularly 
important, there is an extraordinary variety of devices to prevent the 
rafter couples from racking to one end of a roof; to have tabulated 
them all and discussed their apparent purpose and comparative 
effectiveness is something only Hewett could have done from craft 
experience. A particular disappointment is the failure to elucidate 
the original form of the lantern of Ely Cathedral prior to James Essex 
repairs of ca. 1760, for this difficult problem, more than any other 
perhaps, calls for the understanding of three-dimensional relation- 
ships, the knowledge of craftmanship, and the artistic ability that 
Hewett possesses. These points need to be stressed in view of the 
authors intention to write a companion book on English monastic 
carpentry, in which, it is to be hoped, the opportunities missed in the 
present work will be grasped and the deficiencies—for the subject 
matter must be very similar—made good. Hewett's energy and 
originality are wholly admirable but such qualities do not of 
themselves produce a book that will altogether replace the chapter on 
English roofs in Ostendorf’ astonishing achievement of 70 years ago. 

J. T. SMITH 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, London 


MIKLÒS BOSKOVITS, Pittura fiorentina alla vigilia del Rinascimento 
1370-1400, Florence, Editrice Edam, 1975. Pp. 856; 8 col. 
pls., 173 black-and-white pls., 572 figs. L. 50,000 


This thick volume, methodically and meticulously prepared, is 
important not only because of its successful presentation of a period 
not much favored by the consensus of art historians, but also because 
of its very scope: more than 50 artists are discussed and the catalogue 


raisonné lists some 2,000 works by almost 30 of them. The 
illustrations are most generous: there are well over 800 black-and- 
white illustrations between the plates and figures, and, in addition, 
there are eight color plates. The first two of the latter illustrate the 
work of painters preceding those examined in the catalogue raisonné. It 
seems to me that these two plates, works by Niccolò di Tommaso and 
Giovanni da Milano, were included, perhaps subconsciously, to 
enhance the quality of the material reproduced. Somehow there were 
no outstanding painters active in the last three decades of the 14th 
century who would be comparable to those working in the earlier part 
of the century or in the beginning of the next. This might appear 
almost paradoxical in the light of the contention that, in the late 
14th century, conditions were maturing in Florence for the birth of 
Renaissance art, as the book jacket puts it. Some of the pictures 
reproduced are downright inferior in quality and would be easier to 
imagine in the context of some secondary provincial center of 
production than in the intellectually demanding world of Florence. I 
would not exclude the possibility that some of those mediocre 
anonymous “Masters” (e.g., the Maestro di San Jacopo di Mucciana, 
or Maestro di Sant'Ivo) actually worked outside the city walls. Closer 
study of the artistic situation in Prato, Pistoia, Volterra, and even 
lesser towns of the Arno valley and beyond might uncover some 
indications of such secondary activities. (F Zeri suggested the 
possibility of the Iberian origin of another minor painter: the Master 
of 1399.!) In the history of art it is more advantageous to dwell with 
the gods than to mingle with the plebs, but Boskovits, in the manner 
of a true sch lar, did not want to gloss over the mediocre production 
of the small masters, which is certainly less exciting tc look at and 
deal with than that of the great. He is not an "exclusivist" and he 
defends the inclusion of “folkloristic” production, as he calls it. 

A critical comment on the organization of the illustrations should 
not be construed as diminishing in any way the value of this 
important book. I found the division of the illustrations into two 
groups whimsical, inconvenient, and often frustrating. It is hard to 
understand why some of the paintings are reproduced in the Tavole, 
whereas others, by the same artist and of comparable importance, are 
relegated to the section of Illustrazioni comparative. There are 
instances in which an entire picture is reproduced in one section and 
its detail in the other (Gerini’s altarpiece in Impruneta and Bonsis 
dismembered altarpiece). I failed to recognize a rationale behind this 
division, for example, that the second, more numerous group was 
formed only for additional interest or for the sake of comparison 
(although the title of the division suggests the latter), or that the 
plates were restricted only to important and representative works. As 
added frustrations in trying to locate illustrations, the Illustrazioni are 
simply numbered 1 forwards like the Tavole and one group of 
illustrations cannot be readily distinguished from the other. Finally, 
in the case of anonymous artists, it would have been helpful if the 
painting giving each painter his name had always been reproduced as 
the first of his illustrations, thus to be readily available as a yardstick 
for his style. 

The ability to assemble oeuvres of anonymous masters is, to be 
sure, a reflection of the refinement of our modern-day techniques of 
stylistic analysis, but it may also lead to fragmentation. Boskovits is, 
understandably, against the formation of new subgroups. He thus 
eliminates the Maestro delle Madonne, favoring his absorption into 
Agnolo Gaddi's oeuvre. Similarly, the Master of the Kahn Saint 
Catherine is to him (as to some other scholars) a phase of Cenni di 
Francesco. Yet the number of painters known from documents but 
without any certain works should act as a constant reminder that the 
reduction (practiced by some museum curators) of a periods 
production to a few names is an un-historical flattening of its rich 
relief. Such a consideration may have led Boskovits to contribute to 
the artistic profile of Cennino di Drea Cennini, known only for his 
writings, by proposing some attributions. 

The body of the text is divided into three chronological chapters, 
entitled "Heritage," "Decade of Crisis," and "Late Gothic Prelude 


! Federico Zeri, "Appunti sul Lindenau Museum di Altenburg," Bollettino 
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and Classicistic Reaction.” There follows an epilogue, “The artist at 
the End of the Trecento,” which is of a somewhat different character. 
The voluminous notes and the exhaustive bibliography reflect the 
extensive research carried out by Boskovits and his command of the 
material. The catalogue raisonné of 29 painters lists works seen by the 
author or known to him from photographs but not unpublished works 
in private collections. A date is suggested for each entry, clearly 
showing Boskovits’s effort to establish the sequence of the 
development. The largest number of attributions is that accorded to 
Lorenzo Monaco; the illuminations contribute, of course, to the 
astonishing number of 163 entries. The second largest number (and 
relatively the largest if one thinks in terms of paintings) is that given 
to Giovanni del Biondo. This is probably due to the preexistence of a 
catalogue in the last volumes of the authoritative Corpus of Florentine 
Painting. In his review of those two volumes, published in The Art 
Bulletin (Liv, 1972, 205-08), Boskovits made the proposal that 
Giovanni collaborated with Nardo di Cione. I believe that we can go 
still further and claim some paintings currently ascribed to Giovanni 
for the atelier of Nardo, in which several painters apparently worked 
(e.g., the exquisite small panels with stories of Saint Benedict, today 
dispersed). Another member of the shop at one time was the 
“collaborator and friend” of Nardo, the painter Niccolò di Tommaso. 
I believe that the Coronation of the Virgin in the Accademia, 
documented as by “Jacopo Cini [sic], Niccolaio e Simone pittori,” is 
predominantly the work of Niccolò. My comparative study of 
punchwork in trecento paintings, which yields insight into such 
interrelations, is the basis of these suggestions. Boskovits acknowl- 
edges the rather mediocre quality of Giovanni paintings but praises 
his talent for facial individualization. It might be objected, however, 
that his heads are merely mask-like caricatures which did not require 
any psychological insight. 

One becomes aware, from the captions to the illustrations as well 
as the catalogue entries themselves, of Boskovits’s striving to parcel 
out the entire Florentine production to individual painters, either 
known by name or baptized after some of their works, and thus to 
avoid such general categories as “close to,” “follower of,” “influenced 
by,” or just plain “late Trecento Florentine.” This certainly is a 
commendable and intellectually demanding effort, but it is not 
without its own pitfalls, especially where a painting is known only 
from a photograph. For example, a Madonna del Parto in Monte 
Fiesole, which Boskovits attributes to the Maestro della Misericordia, 
recently has been convincingly attributed to the late period of 
Antonio Veneziano.? It seems to me that a regrouping here and there 
might be attempted, one as tentative of course as the groupings 
suggested in the book. This proposal applies especially to less inspired 
works, since it is conceivable that a small master, artisan rather than 
artist, lacking his own personal vision of form and distinct stylistic 
and technical idioms, might copy now one, now another style that 
was personal and at that time apparently popular. The consequence 
would be that two stylistically incoherent pictures might end up in 
two different lists and yet have been painted by the same hand. Here 
a useful classification would be “work in the style of so and so,” 
although this method does not allow for individuals who might 
heavily borrow from two styles in the same picture. 

Boskovitss aim was to strike a sound balance between analyses of 
style and discussion of the cultural and historical context. The titles 
of the chapters suggest the latter, broader approach, but a perceptive 
reading reveals, to my judgment, the perennial difficulty of 
amalgamating the synthetic concepts of the one brand of art history 
with the perhaps less pretentious, matter-of-fact approach of the 
other, which studies works of art as the basic building blocks of an 
art-historical structure and sees them entirely in the context of other 
art productions. It seems to me that the inner logic of evolution of the 
artists of that period does not provide enough information on how 
they reacted to Boskovits’s “Decade of Crises." Broad and sweeping 
statements about the imminent advent of new concepts instrumental 
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for the understanding of the production of 1370-1400 are occasionally 
deflated by a look at the prosaic production itself. 

Boskovits reveals himself as a sensitive interpreter of nuances of 
style and seems to be most in sympathy with the investigation of 
stylistic problems. He does not consider, however, the possible impact 
of the technical component (e.g., the painting medium) on 
expression. He comments, for example, on the smooth surfaces that 
distinguish some painters, but does not investigate how they came to 
be achieved. The terminology of Italian scholarship used in the book, 
contrasting “pittori plastici” with “pittori grafici,” suggests spiritual 
attitudes, but the difference may to some extent be a symptom of the 
predominant orientation of the “pittori plastici” as fresco painters. 

The organization of the text into thematic chapters produces a 
certain discontinuity in the examination of individual careers, so 
that, for example, the discussion of the work of Cenni di Francesco 
and Antonio Veneziano is divided between two chapters. A 
disruption of the evolutionary flow is also reflected in the 
fragmentation of the illustrative material, where works of several 
painters appear in as many as four places because of the division of the 
illustrations. 

The first chapter is in a way an introduction because, with the 
exception of Giovanni del Biondo, the artists discussed are not those 
of the main body of the study. Boskovits correctly observes the 
stylistic closeness of Giottino to Giovanni da Milano, whose work he 
studied in a monograph. The second chapter starts with a sketch of 
the political and social situation in an endeaver to account for the 
increased production of small religious images, the lack of larger fresco 
commissions, the absence of a single altarpiece in the years 1376-78, 
as well as the coming of the International Gothic style and the 
Giottesque revival. On the whole, the problem of the contem- 
poraneity of the International Style and neo-Giottism still remains a 
puzzling one and perhaps reflects purely personal predilections of 
certain artists, who in turn influenced the rest, producing what from 
another point of view is seen as a change at the more lofty level of 
ideas. 

Boskovits formulated his concept of the artistic evolution of a 
number of painters (Spinello Aretino, the Master of Saint Verdiana, 
Cenni di Francesco, Mariotto di Nardo, Agnolo Gaddi, Giovanni da 
Milano, Orcagna, Giovanni del Biondo, Don Silvestro, Don Simone, 
Cennino Cennini) in articles published in various periodicals 
between 1966 and 1973; their fruit can be found in the book, for 
instance in the long section on the illumination. 

Boskovits has also studied artists outside the Florentine school, as 
in his articles and book on Umbrian trecento painting. One awaits 
with anticipation which sphere his next major contribution will 
concern. 

MOJMÍR SVATOPLUK FRINTA 
State University of New York at Albany 


FEDERICO ZERI, Italian Paintings in the Walters Art Gallery, 2 
vols., condition notes Elisabeth C. G. Packard, ed. Ursula E: 
McCracken, Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, 1976. Pp. 650; 
458 figs. $75 


The Italian paintings in the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore form 
one of the most significant collections in America. Its character was 
determined from the start when in 1902 Henry Walters purchased the 
pictures brought together by a papal official named Massarenti. 
Featuring relatively few great masters or masterpieces, the collection 
offers instead a range of works nearly as broad as the dispersed Kress 
holdings, from what may be the earliest Italian panel in this country 
through the 17th and 18th centuries. The Walters Gallery has a 
distinguished tradition of "in-house" scholarship that is rare in 
America, where serious art history has tended to be the prerogative of 
the universities. Some of the Italian paintings accordingly figured in 
the splendid exhibition of the International Style held at the Gallery 
in 1962. Nevertheless, conflicting curatorial demands can have left 
little opportunity for the kind of research in depth needed to 
document a collection so peculiarly rich and varied. Fortunately, 
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Federico Zeri took on the difficult task. In cataloguing the Italian 
paintings in the Walters Gallery, he has produced what another 
reviewer rightly called a "major contribution to the study of Italian 
art” (Apollo, civ, 1976, 229-30). 

The catalogue, it must be said at once, is no mere compilation of 
other scholars’ views but is based on a vast amount of original 
research. Some of the more important of Zeri} findings were offered in 
the Burlington Magazine for 1965, the Journal of the Walters Art Gallery 
in the years 1964-67, and in a special issue of Apollo (December 
1966). They are now duly incorporated in the catalogue, along with 
other discoveries previously unpublished. Given the comprehensive 
nature of the collection, Zeri sensibly adopted a “democratic” 
approach, according equal status to virtually all the paintings. The 
uniform entries, then, are arranged in chronological and regional 
order, assuming some knowledge on the part of the reader, who, 
however, may also want to consult the elaborate indexes at the end of 
the book. 

The scholarly apparatus of the two-volume catalogue is easy to use. 
Each entry, although concise and to the point, provides all necessary 
information about support, medium, dimensions, provenance, and 
exhibitions. Bibliographical references are not mere citations: 
authors’ views are handily summarized. The treatment of the matter 
of condition, contributed by Elisabeth Packard, former Conservator 
at the Gallery, is authoritative. Every painting is illustrated, and the 
best ones are accurately reproduced in color. Noticeable throughout is 
a refreshing absence of “attributionese,” the jargon of connoisseur- 
ship. Subject matter is discussed extensively, reflecting the need to 
provide the sort of information that was once taken for granted. 
Beyond elementary identifications, unusual iconographic features are 
noted. 

The entries also include, whenever appropriate, little biographical 
essays providing more than factual information about an artist 
career. They can be pungent: "[Giovanni del Biondos] figures, stiff as 
wooden idols and painted in vivid, sometimes strident colors, are not 
without a certain charm" (Cat. No. 10). Or they may reappraise an 
artists achievement: "Although Daddi is the best known Florentine 
artist from the first half of the Trecento, his importance seems to have 
been overemphasized; his impeccable craftsmanship and the high 
quality of his work are not free from a certain mechanical and 
repetitious hardness" (Cat. No. 4). Of a Madonna by Perugino, Zeri 
writes that it is “ characteristic of his mature style . . . the painterly 
freedom of the brushwork excludes the intervention of an assistant" 
(Cat. No. 112). This passage points toward a redemption of the late 
Perugino. 

It occurs to me that two opportunities have been missed in 
preparing the catalogue, for all its virtues. One was the occasion to 
clarify, if possible, che circumstances surrounding the purchase of the 
Massarenti Collection, referred to briefly in the introduction. 
Whatever can be known about the event, now past history ought to 
have been related. The other drawback is that che catalogue contains 
practically no illustrations of details, and none at all of backs of 
paintings, which are often decorated, nor of comparisons, whether 
with preliminary drawings or other versions. Yet in view of the extent 
of the collection, numbering some 475 Italian paintings, and of the 
high cost of publishing, we should be satisfied, l'suppose, that such 
material is scrupulously cited in the text. 

Zeris connoisseurship is not dogmatic. For him, attributions are 
hypotheses to be advanced and confirmed or discarded. The very first 
entry sets the tone for the whole catalogue. About a Mourning Virgin 
from a Spoletan painted crucifix, he writes that “it is not possible at 
this time to ascribe the Walters fragment to Albertos own hand, and 
it seems more reasonable to place it within his immediate following, 
near the end of the twelfth century. However, when more is known 
about Alberto’ development the fragment might prove to be his, 
perhaps in his later phase.” The Morellian method of attribution, 
based on morphological idiosyncracies, is used merely to confirm the 
results of an analysis of more essential factors of style: “The bright 
colors, the technique in which the colors are applied (recalling mural 
painting), the peculiar and almost mannered gestures of Mary and 
John and the physiognomy of the figures, all indicate the hand of 
Pietro da Rimini. This is confirmed by minor elements, such as the 


peculiar wrinkles near the nostrils of the two side figures” (Cat. No. 
36). 

Zeri method also includes making value judgments. Although he 
maintains the distinction between fact and opinion, between what is 
known and what is believed to be true, he does not hesitate to assess 
the quality of a work. The notion of quality and the conviction that 
it is both perceptible and demonstrable account for the way the 
author treats the problem posed by the famous Madonna of the 
Candelabra (Cat. No. 232), long admired as a Raphael “The quality ` 
of the execution is uneven, and there are marked discrepancies 
between the handling of the central group, in which certain sections 
are fully worthy of the artists own hand, and the two angels, in which 
the treatment is very summary and the rendering of details lacking 
finish. Even admitting that such differences might be due to damage 
to the outer section of the painted area, it is clear that the painting is 
largely a workshop piece.” Whether or not one agrees, Zeri's 
attribution undoubtedly conforms better to historicel reality than 
does the discreditable habit of attaching names to pictures. 

About the problematical View of an Ideal City (Cat. No. 96), 
perhaps the best known painting in the collection, Zer: offers a 
brilliant new hypothesis. The architecture represented in this work, 
as well as in two analogous perspective panels in East Berlin and 
Urbino, has been linked loosely with Piero della Francesca and, more 
cogently with Giuliano da Sangallo. The only name that has been 
advanced at all plausibly for its author is that of Cosimo Rosselli. Zeri 
cautiously suggests that the figures, at least, in the Walters scene 
might possibly be related to the so-called Griselda Master, an 
anonymous follower of Signorellt. I would go further and argue that 
the figures in the Walters picture are by the Griselda Master himself. 
The style of the architecture and the way it is used in the 
composition, as well as the feeling for open space, are similar to his 
work, too. Zeri* tentative attribution of the Ideal View at least in 
part, to an artist near the Griselda Master forms the high point of the 
book, in my opinion. His solution to this intractable problem, 
involving a Signorelli follower, would account for the Florentine 
elements in a work that is basically un-Florentine. The hypothesis 
demonstrates the kind of deep understanding of Italian painting that 
sets this catalogue above others in the field. 

I have found that there is seldom any reason to doubt Zeri} 
conclusions about the state of the question for each painting. One 
instance about which I would disagree is a Madonna (Cat. No. 197), a 
half-length adaptation of the Madonna of the Rocks, acquired through 
Berenson. Amusingly, a little cat has been substituted for the infant 
Baptist in the prototype. Though not indicated by Zeri, the picture is 
manifestly based on Leonardo’ drawings for a Madonna of the Cat, 
with a hint too, perhaps, from the Lady with the Ermine. Zeri ascribes 
this delightful bit of Lombard naiveté, unconvincingly, I think, to the 
so-called Master of the Sforza Altarpiece. Unaided drawings by that 
anonymous Leonardo follower, like one in the British Museum 
(Popham and Pouncey, 1950, No. 292, pl. ccLx), ere too highly 
accomplished, it seems to me, to associate with the Walters painting. 

A Madonna and Child with the Young Saint John the Baptist, 
reproduced in color in the second volume, is given by Zeri somewhat 
hesitantly to Raffaello dal Colle (Cat. No. 233). He assembles and 
collates magisterially the various versions of the design. But it may 
also be noted that the deep chiaroscuro and the contrapposto of the 
Child, who is grasping the lamb and turning to look at the smiling 
Baptist, betray the sort of interest that Roman painters took in 
Leonardo’ art during and after his stay in the city (Kathleen 
Weil-Garris, Leonardo and Central Italian Art, 1974). A likely 
prototype is the Louvre Saint Anne. Though Zeri does not cite 
Leonardo here, it seems to me that the chief interest of the picture, 
whether it is by Raffaello or by Giulio Romano, to whom i: has also 
been ascribed, is as a Roman adaptation of Leonardo’ innovations. 
Nor does he mention that the background features an evocation of 
the exedra of the Belvedere, a structure that the painter must have 
seen being built. In this extraordinary architectural fantasy, the 
exedra is shown as a ruin, thereby reflecting, perhaps, Bramante's 
ancient source at Palestrina and the sense, all'antica, in which the 
Belvedere was regarded by contemporaries. These echoes of Leonardo 
and Bramante, establishing the modernity of the picture, were no 


doubt apparent to Zeri, who, nevertheless, chose not to discuss them 
in his entry. 

About a Landscape with a Scene of Witchcraft by Agostino Tassi 
(Cat. No. 319), Zeri concludes that it was "almost certainly executed 
in Rome, and if it is indeed by Tassi, must date in the 16205." The 
precise meaning of the painting eludes him, however. A hint toward 
discovering it can be found in the principal scene in the foreground, 
which specifically recalls Dosso's so-called Circe in the Borghese 
Gallery. Even the subject, rare as it is, is evidently the same: Ariosto’ 
benign sorceress, Melissa, not Homers Circe. The derivation also has 
implications for Dosso’ picture, which, if adopted as a source by Tassi, 
must have been in Rome. Tassi, we know, worked for Scipione 
Borghese, whose villa appears reflected in the setting in the Walters 
painting. The connection posited here supports the view that the 
Borghese picture, first recorded in that collection in 1650, may have 
been among those sent to the cardinal from Ferrara in 1608 (Gibbons, 
Dosso, 1958, Cat. No. 59). In this case, the pictorial source belongs 
to the documentation of the painting, and does not serve merely to 
interpret it. 

But the occasions to differ with the author are rare, although, 
given the state of scholarship, his comments about the later paintings 
are sometimes merely suggestive. Modest and generous, Zeri 
welcomes the prospect of revision: "In a number of entries for 
paintings still in search of an author, hints have been given that may 
or may not prove correct, but which in any case offer a point of 
departure for further investigation. It is to be hoped that other 
scholars will take up the study of the intriguing questions which 
remain unanswered. In the field of art history very few attributions are 
final, and every catalogue is subject to revision as the dimensions of 
our knowledge continue to expand" (p. xv). It goes without saying 
that the present achievement of the catalogue far outweighs any 
changes that may be expected. The work will surely remain definitive. 

Because of the consideration given to biography, subject matter, 
and scholarly literature, the way of regarding attributions as 
hypotheses, and, above all, the originality of its arguments and 
material, it is predictable that Zeris catalogue will replace those of 
Martin Davies for the National Gallery in London as a standard 
model. Moreover, Zeri gives the factor of condition its due 
importance in deciding questions of authorship. The catalogue 
repeatedly draws on the results of Elisabeth Packard’s technical 
investigarions into works by, among others, Francesco di Giorgio 
(Cat. No. 82), Signorelli (Cat. No. 95), Rosso Fiorentino (Cat. No. 
210), and Giovanni Bellini (Cat. No. 167), the last an outstanding 
example of how much a conservator can contribute to the 
understanding of a work of art. Future cataloguing efforts will be 
judged by comparison with Zeris, demonstrating that a catalogue 
must inccrporate critical and creative scholarship if it is to qualify as a 
catalogue raisonné. For this reason, the question naturally arises as to 
what sort of material should be included in a catalogue, and where to 
draw the line between the documentation and the interpretation of a 
work of art. In the case of a scholar as proficient as Zeri, it is a matter 
of choice, not erudition. As I have tried to show, this catalogue 
expands considerably the dimensions of the genre. But its concerns 
mostly remain the traditional ones of the connoisseur: the perception 
of quality and of individual style. In these regards Zeri's catalogue is 
exemplary. His remarkable achievement, nevertheless, makes one 
wonder, as art history develops beyond connoisseurship, how far the 
catalogue will follow. 

DAVID ALAN BROWN 
National Gallery of Art 


GRAHAM SMITH, The Casino of Pius IV, Princeton, Princeton 
Universiry Press, 1977. Pp. 125; 91 ills. $20 


Since its publication in 1912, Walter Friedlaender’ classic monograph 
on the Casino of Pius IV has remained a model of art-historical 
scholarship. Many aspects of the villa, most notably its iconographi- 
cal program, did not interest Friedlaender, however, and in the past 
65 years the horizons of art history have expanded. The time was ripe 
for Smiths new monograph, but, unfortunately, the opportunity was 
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not fully exploited. The book adds significantly to our knowledge of 
the Casino, but it is also a disappointment in many ways. * 

By a closer examination of the visual evidence and the documents 
upon which Friedlaender based his study, Smith has arrived at 
convincing new results for the early history of the villa and the 
attributions of the frescoes. He has identified the subject matter of 
nearly every element of the exterior and interior decoration and his 
interpretation of the latter is excellent. For this much the book is and 
will remain valuable. 

On the other hand, by discussing the interior thematically (Moses 
scenes, Joseph scenes, Saint Peter scenes, etc.) Smith does not 
appreciate each room as an integral work of art or show the 
significance of internal relationships, such as the cross-vault pairing 
of scenes. The sources given for the architecture and stucco work and 
the interpretation of the exterior decoration are not convincing on 
the whole. The inadequacy of the interpretation is underlined by the 
fact that only the interior, and not the exterior decoration, has been 
related in any significant way to the pontificate of Pius IV. The 
discussion of the pontificate itself is superficial, depending almost 
entirely on three secondary sources. Finally, since there is almost no 
discussion of style, significant relationships between form and content 
go unexplored. 

In the first chapter, on the building history, Smith establishes that 
there were two Casinos. The first, built between 1558 and 1560 by an 
unknown architect under Paul IV, was a small, one-story building 
separated from a one-story architectural fountain by an informal open 
space. The present Casino, commissioned by Pius IV, was created 
from the first by Pirro Ligorio in 1560/61 by adding a second story to 
both the building and the fountain, and by uniting them by the oval 
cortile with two entrance portals. 

Smith suggests in the next chapter that Hadrians Villa, and 
especially its island nymphaeum, was the principal antique source for 
the Casino. Given the similarity of function, it is indeed likely that 
Ligorio had Roman villas and nymphaea in mind, but the specific 
example of Hadrian* Villa does not seem particularly relevant. 
Although a note seems to show second thoughts, Smith rejects 
Ellings hypothesis that the Casino was derived primarily from the 
naumachia of Augustus as reconstructed by Ligorio on his 1561 plan 
of Rome. Yet Ellings analysis is completely convincing: the oval court 
corresponds to the basin of the naumachia, the lodgings to the 
Imperial loggia, the fountain to the large entrance portal, and the 
two entrances to the smaller entrance portals. (The latter are also 
related to triumphal arches, as Chattard observed.) Iconographically, 
the naumachia was a metaphor for the Church (nave-navicella) and 
the water, its sacrament of baptism. Additionally, by the constella- 
tion of references to Imperial Rome (naumachia, villa, nymphaeum, 
triumphal arch) Pius IV was equated with an emperor, the model of 
papal absolutism in the Renaissance. With the slight qualification 
that I have added in brackets, Elling’s characterization of the Casino 
(quoted and rejected by Smith) is in my view correct: “The Villa Pia 
demands to be named [one of] the most radically antique work[s] of 
Italian Renaissance architecture." Therefore, the 16th-century 
architectural sources Smith adduces carry little conviction beyond 
the extent to which they derive from common classical sources. 

Smith believes that the painted fagades of Polidoro da Caravaggio 
are the source for the stucco decoration. But the structure and 
content of Polidoros façades have almost nothing to do with the 
Casino, and, as Smith himself notes, “Ligoro’s antiquity is quite 
different from Polidoros.” The obvious source, classical sculpture in 
all its various forms and media, has been completely overlooked. This 
neo-antique style complements the Imperial significance of the 
architecture. 

In his interpretation of Ligorio” program for the exterior 


* One disappointment is that Smith did not consider more carefully the 
suggestive, if problematic, article by Marcello Fagiolo and Maria Luisa 
Madonna, “La Casina di Pio IV in Vaticano. Pirro Ligorio e l'architettura 
come geroglifico,” Storia dell'arte, xv/ixvi, 1972, 237-281. In arriving at my 
interpretation of the stucco decoration outlined below, I have drawn several 
ideas from their work. 
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decoration in Chapter Four, Smith places all the elements into one or 
more of five categories: commemorative, aquatic, pastoral, solar, and 
humanistic. He binds them together by “the intervention of a deus ex 
machina” which is the stucco vase on the palazzina facade. He 
interprets this vase, on the basis of a fable recounted by Ligorio, as 
representing the liberation of the Hours from the “transparent vase of 
goodness and clearness” in which they had been imprisoned by 
Jupiter due to the wickedness of mankind. Their liberation transforms 
the Casino into an earthly paradise “within which the Virtues are free 
to roam once more.” This in turn allows Apollo, the Muses, and 
Mnemosyne to “adopt it as another grove of the Muses.” In the books 
conclusion Smith goes one step further. By the retroactive effect of 
the interior program upon the exterior, the good things in the vase 
are metamorphosed "into the spiritual water of baptism, thereby 
transforming the oval cortile and its fountains into a gloriously ornate 
baptismal font.” Finally, on the basis of a 17th-century commentary 
on an emblem used by Pius IV when still a cardinal, Smith suggests 
that the Apollo of the stucco decoration "is the sun, and the sun is 
God Himself." 

This interpretation is not wrong, but incomplete. Furthermore, the 
five categories do not carry much meaning per se, and they are 
imposed on the decoration without being coordinated with each 
other, with the organization of the decoration, or with 16th-century 
thought. The vase does not bind all the themes together, as Smith 
recognizes, nor is it prominent enough to carry all the freight he loads 
on it. The emblem has no connection with the program and, besides, 
Apollo was more often associated with Christ than God in the 
Renaissance. 

There is an even more basic problem. In the preface Smith states: 
"On the one hand there is the antiquity of the stucco decoration; on 
the other there is the Catholicism of the fresco decoration." So 
fundamental is this dichotomy to Smiths thought that, since they 
contain biblical scenes, he discusses the vault decoration of the 
fountain loggia and the entrance vestibule with the interior rather 
than the exterior decoration, where such a discussion properly 
belongs. Át one, point Smith observes that "the total absence of 
Christian imagery from the stucco decoration of the Casino is rather 
astonishing," as indeed it would be, considering everything known 
about the spirituality and Catholicity of the later Renaissance in 
Rome. But Smith’ astonishment does not lead him to the obvious 
conclusion that he has created a false dichotomy and that the entire 
program, pagan and biblical, could only be Catholic, especially in a 
papal villa in the Vatican. The deus ex machina Smith sought is 
allegory. Just as the veduta of the Casino, the parable of the workers in 
the vineyard on the staircase vault, is an allegory of the Lord's 
vineyard, so too is the program of the exterior decoration an allegory 
of the Church. Smith has no difficulty seeing the biblical scenes 
allegorically, but paradoxically he is unwilling to go very far beyond 
the literal level of the mythological scenes, despite the popularity of 
moralized Ovids, the widespread use of allegorical imagery in all 
forms of Renaissance art, and the development just at this time of a 
series of handbooks, such as Ligorio' encyclopedias on classical 
antiquities, which moralized or allegorized the imagery of classical 
antiquity. 

When seen allegorically, the exterior program is unified and 
consistent as well as intimately related to the aesthetic structure and 
to key 16th-century concerns closely associated with the struggle 
against Protestantism and with the Counter Reform. These concerns 
are: (1) the institution of the Church and its legitimacy, authority, 
and universality in time and space, (2) papal supremacy; (3) Christs 
incarnation and redemptive sacrifice, (4) the promise of salvation 
through the Church and its sacraments of baptism and communion, 
and (5) the dual nature of grace (a gratuitous gift that requires at the 
same time the exercise of human free will in the form of prayer, 
penance, and good works.) In schematic outline I would interpret the 
exterior decoration as follows, using the identifications of subject 
matter supplied by Smith in Chapters Three and Six. 

Cybele, in the center of the garden fagade, is an allegory of the 
Virgin and the Church. Like the Virgin, mother of Christ, she is 
mother of all gods. Like the Church, her reign is universal, embracing 
both heaven and earth, symbolized by her castellated crown and 


crescent moon (the moon also symbolizes the Virgin and the Church) 


. and by the four figures of Pan, personification of the universe, which 


once flanked her. Cybele is Nature-Generatrix, an identification 
suggested by the life-giving water that once poured from her base, just 
as the Church is life-renewing by means of baptism. The mosaic 
decoration of marine creatures, water plants, and river gods, here and 


elsewhere throughout the decoration, elaborate this theme of life 


(salvation) through water (baptism). In the niche to the left of 
Cybele is Modesty, or humility. Behind her in relief are the three 
Graces, an allegory of the Christian cycle of salvation through giving 
(prayer, penance, and good works), God reception of these gifts, and 
the return of grace through baptism and communion. In the niche to 
the right sits Youth, or salvation, and in relief behind, rhe Hours, 
guardians of Heaven. On the ends of the fountain the niches once 
held Flora, personification of spring and regeneration and an allegory 
of salvation, and Faith. One figure from each of the two peirs suggests 
human responsibility cooperating with grace (Modesty and Faith) 
and the other the gratuitous gift of grace (Youth and Flora). 

At the lowest level of the court fagade two Medusa heads, symbols 
of wisdom and truth, guard the Church and affirm its authority and 
legitimacy. 

In the central tabernacle in the middle zone of this fagade is the 
personification of Pierius, sacred birthplace of the Muses (not 
Calliope, as Smith suggests). Since Pierius alludes to Fius, whose 
coat-of-arms is above and inscribed name below (Pius IIII Pontifex 
Optimus Maximus), the figure is by extension an allegory of the 
Popes sacred mountain and the birthplace of the Church, the Mons 
Vaticanus. Thus, the temple in the background symbolizes the 
Church; the urn and flowing water, baptism; and the tragic mask, the 
sacrifice of Christ which makes baptism efficacious. In the panel to 
the left of Pierius are six dancing Muses. Melpomene in the center 
holds the club of Hercules. As a mortal who achieved immortzlity by 
his virtue, strength, and self-sacrificing labors, Hercules was a 
Renaissance symbol of Christ. Apollo, another Christ symbol, stands 
in the center of the panel, to the right of Pierius, with the remianing 
three Muses. (Hercules and Apollo, proper companions for the Muses 
according to Ligorio, are also paired in the galleria opposite.) Farther 
to the right in the company of a bacchant is the infant Bacchus, still 
another Christ type, holding a jug of wine, symbol cf Christ blood. 
The left panel, then, emphasizes immortality (Hercules' club) and 
the right the sacrifice that makes salvation possible (Bacchus). 
Apollo and the Muses personify the cosmic harmony of paradise. In 
the tabernacle to the extreme left is Truth, which independent of 
human responsibility affirms the authority and legitimacy of the 
Church and its promise of salvation, symbolized by the purse and 
cornucopia. The corresponding figure to the right is Memory, or 
history, which confirms eternal, revealed truth by the action of 
human will. 

In the center of the pediment surrounded by the signs of the 
Zodiac, symbols of universal spiritual authority, ascends Aurora, 
allegory of the Virgin and the Church, leading the chariot of the sun, 
symbol of divine truth and justice, drawn by the four horses of 


. Apollo. She ushers in the new day, symbol of salvation, led by her 


torchbearing son, Lycophus or Twilight, personification of Christ. 
Flora and Pomona, with baskets of flowers and fruit and flanking 
Aurora, are allegories of regeneration and salvation. But the apples of 
Pomona also allude to the fall of man which is redeemed by Christ’ 
sacrifice (both actions of free will), and Flora represents the gratuitous 
gift of grace. The cycle of the seasons signified by the procession of 
the Zodiac and by Flora (spring) and Pomona (fall) also stands 
allegorically for the cycle of fall and redemption, death and salvation. 

Standing on the summit of the pediment is an antique sculpture of 
Hygieia or Salus bringing to a close the upward growth of the 
decoration and unifying the whole. Christ (the healer, tbe Christus 
Medicus) and Pius (Christs vicar, and likewise a Medici) are fused in 
Salus, a climactic symbolic image of salvation. 

On one end of the fountain loggia, Aurora (the Virgin) rocks her 
spouse Tithonus (Christ) in a cradle floating in water (the navicella or 
Church). Tithonus endures the ravages of age (Christ's sacrifice), but 
achieves immortality (Christ& triumph over sin and death}. Above in 
the pediment, with her horses Lampos and Phaethon, Aurora (the 


Church) brings in the new day (salvation), assisted by her husband 
Tithonus (Christ) shown as a river god (baptism). 

On the opposite end of the fountain loggia is a symbolic Nativity. 
The goat Amalthea (the Virgin, just as the Cumean Sibyl, also 
known as Amalthea, is a Virgin type on the Sistine ceiling) gives suck 
to the infant Jupiter (Christ and the Eucharist). From her horns flow 
nectar and ambrosia (salvation and communion). Since Amalthea 
was transformed by Jupiter into the constellation Capricorn, birth 
sign of Augustus under whose reign Christ was born, there is also an 
allusion to Pius, the new Augustus and Christi vicar, who was 
crowned Pope on Christmas day, 1559, under the sign of Capricorn. 
In the pediment above, the coat-of-arms of Pius symbolizes his 
supreme authority and apotheosis. In sacramental terms, this end 
emphasizes the Eucharist and the other end baptism, the essential 
sacraments for salvation. 

The story of Venus (the Virgin) and Adonis (Christ) is frescoed in 
ten episodes in the vault of the fountain loggia. The death of Adonis 
symbolizes Christs sacrifice. Venus’ revenge on the boar and her 
ascent in her chariot to the Heavens symbolizes the power of the 
Church to loose and bind. As personifications of the seasons they also 
reinforce the theme of death and regeneration, fall and redemption. 
The three frescoed scenes in the center of the vault signify the 
sacrifice of Christ and the Church’ response to heretical challenges 
( Moses Before the Pharaoh) ; baptism and salvation (Crossing of the Red 
Sea); and Christs victory over sin and the triumph of the Church over 
its enemies ( Destruction of the Egyptians). The stucco Muses evoke the 
perfection and cosmic harmony of Paradise. The stucco triptychs at 
either end of the vault, showing a pool within a temple precinct and a 
sylvan feast, symbolize the way to Paradise through the sacraments of 
baptism and communion. 

To the left in the central panel of the palazzina fagade, the 
establishment of the Church is represented symbolically by the union 
of its bride and bridegroom (Aegle, or the Virgin, with her shield of 
truth joined by an angel to Apollo, or Christ, with his lyre). To the 
right the characteristics of the Church are shown to be Equity or 
Peace, Justice and Good Law (the Hours—Eirene, Dike, and 
Eunomia—the offspring of Aegle and Apollo). Between the two 
groups is the symbolic apotheosis of the supreme head of the Church 
(coat-of-arms of Pius IV carried heavenward by two angels) justified 
in part by his good work of building the Casino for himself and his 
successors (recorded by the inscription above the papal arms) and by 
the service of his family to the Church in both its ecclesiastical 
sphere, i.e., as cardinals, and its temporal sphere, i.e., as military 
commanders of the papal forces (recorded by the six coats-of-arms 
below the papal arms). To the extreme left and right are Pan, his lover 
Cyparissus, and two river gods. They symbolize the universality of the 
Church (Pan and river gods), its cosmic harmony (panpipes) and its 
regenerative fecundity (swags, hare) by way of baptism (river gods). 
Although Pan is passive, Cyparissus learns to play the panpipe, an 
allegory of the duality between the gratuitous gift of saving grace and 
the human responsibility for cooperating with it. In contrast to the 
corresponding figures on the opposite façade of Truth and Memory, 
which are intellectual and spiritual in nature, these two figures are 
more sensual and earthy in nature. Similarly, the central triptych of 
the palazzina façade symbolizes above all the visible Church, solid and 
stable, and that on the opposite fagade the invisible Church, 
dynamic and in process. 

In the center at the top of the palazzina fagade is a vase, symbol of 
baptism, flanked by Fame and Victory, which together, according to 
Ligorio, personify appropriately the salus rei publicae or salvation. 
Fame, out of whose trumpet issue Medici balls, is achieved by good 
works, such as Piuss building of the Casino, whereas Victory is more 
the result of fate or divine will. Flanking this central panel are two 
antique statues of priestesses in niches, allegories of the Virgin and 
the Church. Above them are symbols of Christian sacrifice or the 
Eucharistic sacrament of the Church, namely, classical sacrificial 
vessels (paterae) with the palle of the papal arms. In general this level 
of the facade stresses the means to salvation through the sacraments 
of the Church, whereas the pediment opposite stresses salvation 
itself. 

In the center of the vault of the entrance portico on the long axis 
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are frescoes of God the Father in Glory flanked by the Creation of the 
Sun and the Creation of the Moon, the last two symbolic of the 
Incarnation and the foundation of the Church. Opposite each other 
on the sides of the vault and along the central transverse axis are the 
Creation of Adam and the Creation of Eve, which have exactly the 
same symbolic meaning. Flanking the Creation of Adam are God the 
Father Admonishing Adam and Eve Not to Eat the Forbidden Fruit and 
the Temptation. Flanking the Creation of Eve are God the Father 
Reproaching Adam and Eve and the Expulsion. The first pair symbolize 
the gift and original sinful exercise of free will, the latter pair the 
consequent fall and punishment. Eve Spinning and Adam Hewing 
under the Creation of Adam reinforce the theme of the fall of 
mankind. Under the Creation of Eve, the scenes of Abel as Pastor and 
the Sacrifice of Cain and Abel prefigure Christ and his redemption of 
original sin. In the apse-like ends of the vault, the Gathering of 
Manna (flanked by Faith and Charity in stucco) at one end and Moses 
Striking Water from the Rock (flanked by Hope and Religion in stucco) at 
the other end symbolize the sacraments of communion and baptism, 
which channel the fruits of Christ's redemptive sacrifice to the 
faithful. The chariot race in the frieze, the stucco herms representing 
the planetary and Zodiacal gods, and the four rivers of Paradise in 
stucco allude to the universality of the Church in place and time as 
well as the death/rebirth cycle of seasons, metaphorically the cycle of 
sin and death, redemption and salvation. 

Continuing the general theme of salvation through communion 
and baptism, the entrance portals, themselves triumphal arches, are 
decorated with symbols of sacrifice and death (the cold seasons, the 
scenes of rape, enslavement, and metamorphosis, candelabra, etc.) as 
well as fertility and regeneration (the warm seasons, the scenes of 
birth and triumph, the spandrel figures of Victory and Peace, sea 
shells, etc.). 

Finally, by suggesting the universe, the shape of the oval court 
symbolizes the universality of the Church. The octagon in the 
pavement on which the central fountain stands, symbolic of Christ's 
resurrection eight days after his entrance into Jerusalem, transforms 
the fountain into a baptismal font. The putti on dolphins on the rim 
of the fountain are symbols of salvation by way of the water of 
baptism. 

Chapters Five through Eight on the interior decoration are the best 
of the book. Smith's attributions, all convincing, are as follows: 
Federico Zuccaro and assistants (including Lorenzo Costa and 
Giovanni da Cherso) are responsible for the vaults of the fountain 
loggia, the entrance portico, the first- and second-story rooms in the 
tower of the belvedere, and the galleria on the second story above the 
entrance portico; Federico Barocci and assistants (including Pierleone 
Genga) did the first and most of the second rooms on the ground 
floor; Santi di Tito, the four large allegorical scenes on the sides of 
the vault in the second room on the ground floor and the staircase 
vault on the second floor. Smith attributes the program of the 
interior to Cardinal Marcantonio da Mula. 

Smith’s survey of the extensive and complex subject matter of the 
interior is admirably concise and accurate. I find unconvincing only 
the identification of the four animals in the entrance portico as the 
clean and unclean animals of the Israelites, and the blocks on which 
the allegorical figures sit in the corners of the first room as alluding to 
the Etimasia or the Throne of Solomon. 

Smith summarizes the meaning of the interior decoration as 
follows: "First of all, there is an almost obsessive emphasis upon 
baptism and the benefits which flow from it. Secondly, there is a 
constant preoccupation with the institution of the papacy, its history 
and prehistory, and its supreme authority. Finally, there is a nicely 
balanced selection of exempla illustrating the charity, love and 
accessibility of Christ's church, on the one hand, and its power of 
punishment, on the other." This seems basically correct and it agrees 
essentially with my interpretation of the exterior decoration. Only in 
a few specific cases would I disagree with Smiths interpretations. For 
example, since Saint Catherine as the heavenly spouse is a Virgin 
type, I believe that the primary meaning of the Mystic Marriage of 
Saint Catherine in the galleria is the establishment of the Church, like 
the union of Apollo and Aegle on the fagade just outside. Baptism, 
symbolized by John the Baptist, is an important but secondary 
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meaning. Similarly, the baptismal significance of Christ and the 
Samaritan Woman and Christ and the Adulteress in the first room has 
been overemphasized. In my view, they illustrate the nature of grace. 
To the Samaritan grace was given gratuitously through a symbolic 
baptism. The adulteress, however, received it by an act of penance. 
The cross-vault pairing in the second room of the allegories of 
“Occasio” and the “Ecclesia Romana,” and of “Effort/Indolence” and 
"Valid/Spurious Baptism” also was done to illustrate the action of free 
will in cooperation with grace, on the one hand, and the gratuitous 
gift of grace, on the other. 

In sum, Smith has written a valuable book, but he has missed the 
chance to have written a definitive monograph. 


LOREN W. PARTRIDGE 
University of California, Berkeley 


HERMANN MEUCHE, ed., Flugblatter der Reformation und des 
Bauernkrieges, cat. Ingeburg Neumeister, Leipzig, Insel-Verlag, 
1976. Vol. 1 (intro. and cat.), 144 pp., 25 ills.; Vol. n 
(portfolio, 19 x 13”), 50 sheets in color. DM.180. 


This very welcome publication features 50 broadsheets, reproduced in 
original sizes and colors, selected from the hoard of more than 700 
broadsheets in the Schlossmuseum in Gotha, Fast Germany. The 
collection was formed in 1647 by the House of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
A great part of it has never been published (even Max Geisberg, in 
the days of the Weimar Republic, was not permitted to reproduce all 
of it) and one must therefore be grateful for this glimpse at the 
collection. 

A mere glimpse it is, for of the 50 broadsheets pictured, only eleven 
are not in Geisberg's monumental catalogue (Der deutsche Einblatt- 
Holzschnitt, in der ersten Halfte des 16. Jahrhunderts, Munich, 
1924—1930). And an expensive glimpse it is, if one considers what the 
cost will be once the remaining 650 sheets are published. Only a 
princely budget will permit their acquisition. One gains the 
impression that the present curators are intent on continuing the 
exclusive ducal tradition. Moreover, it is my sad duty to report that 
the author of the catalogue, Ingeburg Neumeister, died suddenly at 
an early age last June, while preparing an exhibition in Thorn 
(DDR). I can only express the hope that the project will be 
continued, so that these esoteric sheets in the once ducal, now 
democratic collection will finally become accessible to a wider public. 

The introductory essay by the editor, Hermann Meuche, is entitled 
"Das Flugblatt und die Veränderung der LebensverhAltnisse” (the 
broadsheet and the change in living conditions). It is an extensive 
political and sociological analysis of the effects of the Reformation 
and the Peasant Rebellion in Germany during the first part of the 
16th century. Although looked upon with disdain by many art 
historians, the broadsheet has the important advantage that by its 
very nature it includes an explanatory text. The text eliminates a 
great deal of guesswork on the part of the commentator, and, 
especially in this context, a firm benchmark is welcome. Yet it is 
regrettable that in spite of the extensive commentary of this 
publication, some recent and pertinent references for some of the 
subjects are omitted. A case in point is Hans Sebald Beham's 
"Sheepfold of Christ," which was discussed at some length in its 
relationship to similar representations by Francoise Popelier (“Images 
des luttes religieuses dans la peinture des Ánciens Pay-Bas," in 
Bulletin des Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, xvi, 1969, 
127-38). Other cases of this kind suggest that the authors did not 
have access to some of the recent literature. 

The material prepared by Neumeister was meticulously catalogued 
and it abounds with a wealth of valuable details. But here too the text 
has the almost aristocratic quality of being out of touch with the 
present. In spite of the excellent large reproductions, the catalogue 
entries begin with lengthy descriptions, to wit: “B.19 Lament for True 
Friendship . . . On the left, a wide landscape, on the right a 
non-coniferous forest, two swans on the Danube are pulling a boat. In 


the boat a magnificently dressed woman is resting her head in her 
right hand. . . .” This was fine in the days of Bartsch, when 
catalogues lacked illustrations, but today such descriptions are quite 
unnecessary. Equally old-fashioned is the editor's blind acceptance of 
old ascriptions, like those to the “Hederlein Master" and to Erhard 
Schoen and Niklas Stoer, which require a new perspective. The old 
attributions derive from the work of Heinrich Roettinger, who 
originally referred to Stoer as “Pseudo-Schoen.” Later, he 
conjectured that "Pseudo-Schoen" was probably Niklas Stoer, 
because of the initials NS on one sheet of a series cf battle scenes, 
dated 1530. But the criteria Roettinger offered for a distinction 
between Stoer and Schoen are so vague as to make a positive 
ascription impossible by today's standards (Heinrich Roettinger, 
Erhard Schön und Niklas Stör, der Pseudo-Schón, Strassburg, 1925, 215, 
224). Pertinent information is often unaccountably omitted. For 
example, in the remarks about Jost de Negker, one would have liked 
to see some mention that he was best known among his contem- 
poraries for the invention of movable ornamental flourishes to be used 
with movable type. It was probably this contribution tha: prompted 
Emperor Maximilian I to invite De Negker to take up residence in 
Augsburg. Similarly, no mention is made that the sheet Der 
Barentanz and others by Beck were reissued by Moritz Wellhofer in 
Augsburg early in the 17th century, nor is it reported that Floetner's 
satirical sheets, especially the one illustrated in this work (Der 
zugrunde gerichtete Handwerker), inspired Cornelis Anthoniszoon of 


- Amsterdam to produce very similar broadsheets. The newly described 


sheet, War of the Mice Against the Cats, belongs more properly to the 
15th century. The watermark of the paper might have given a clue in 
regard to its origin and date, but, regrettably, the aurhors have 
omitted any mention of watermarks in the entries. A very welcome 
addition, however, is the glossary of words commonly used in 
broadsheets, although one of the most pertinent expressions, namely 
the peculiar meaning of Brief (as in Brief an der Wand or in 
Briefmaler), i.e., "broadsheet," is not included. The lack of an index 
is deplorable. 

In spite of their shortcomings, this portfolio and catalogue are most 
valuable additions to the literature of art and no serious art library 
can afford to be without them. There is no substitute for such 
large-size and full-color reproductions except the inaccessible 
originals themselves. 

WALTER L. STRAUSS 
State University of New York, Binghamton 


VICTOR E. GRAHAM and W. MCALLISTER JOHNSON, The Paris 
Entries of Charles IX and Elisabeth of Austria 1571 with an 
Analysis of Simon Bouquet Bref et Sommaire Recueil, Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1975. Pp. 473; 47 pls. $25 


This book is a sequel to the same author’ Estienne Jodelle, Le Recueil 
des inscriptions 1558, A Literary and Iconographical Exegesis, which was 
published in 1972 (reviewed by Naomi Miller, The Art Bulletin, iv, 4, 
640-42.) Graham, a professor of French literature, and McAllister 
Johnson, an art historian, have again combined their talents to 
produce an iconographical exegesis of Simon Bouquets account of the 
entries of Charles IX and Elisabeth of Austria into Paris on March 6 
and 29, and of the Queen’ coronation at St. -Denis on March 5, 1571. 
The poets Antoine Dorat and Pierre Ronsard drew up the 
iconographic program and wrote the texts and poems in Latin and 
Greek. Bouquet, one of the aldermen of the city of Paris as well as a 
poet, was responsible for writing the French texts and coordinating 
arrangements for the entry Among those who executed the 
decorations were Charles le Comte, a carpenter, Germain Pilon, the 
sculptor, Niccoló and Giulio Camillo dell'Abbate, painters, and 
Jehan Regnard, a goldsmith. 

The book by Graham and McAllister Johnson coatains a lengthy 
introduction with an analysis of the allegorical imagery and 
decorations for the entries, the integral text of the contributions by 
Bouquet, Ronsard, and Dorat, and an additional pcem by Germain 


Pasquier, which was published together with Bouquets text in Paris 
on July 4, 1571. The Latin and Greek texts are translated into English 
in the footnotes to the volume. In addition, the authors have 
published several texts related to the entries in an appendix: a poem 
of Charles de Navières, the contracts with the artists and workers, 
and the accounts paid by Bonaventure Havérard. The contracts had 
been published before in the Revue archéologique in 1849, but the 
other texts in the appendix have been available only in manuscript 
form in the Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris. At the end of their 
book, Graham and McAllister Johnson illustrate most of the 
woodcuts of the decorations for the entry. 

The texts and woodcuts of these entries of Charles IX and 
Elisabeth of Austria in 1571 have never been published before in their 
entirety. In their preface Graham and McAllister Johnson acknowl- 
edge their indebtedness to the earlier research of Frances Yates, which 
was published in 1956 (in Jean Jacquot, Les Fétes de la Renaissance, 
Paris, C. N. R.S., 61-84). Charles IX (1560-1574), the second son of 
Henry II (1548-1559), was to have made his entry into Paris at the 
beginning of his reign in 1561. The decorations for this earlier entry 
were to have been designed by Antoine Caron. Because of the Wars 
of Religion, the entry was put off until after the signing of the Peace 
of St.-Germaine-en-Laye with the Huguenots in August, 1570, and 
the marriage of Charles IX with Elisabeth, the daughter of Emperor 
Maximilian II of Austria, in November of the same year. McAllister 
Johnson and Graham show that the main theme of the 1571 entries 
was the new era of peace that was to be inaugurated by the Peace of 
St.-Germain-en-Laye. A secondary theme was the dynastic union 
with the Holy Roman Empire through the marriage with Elisabeth of 
Austria. In addition, one of the temporary decorations, the 
Perspective at the Châtelet, illustrated Charles IX’ motto, Piety and 
Justice. 

One of the most important contributions of McAllister Johnson 
and Graham’ book is the connections they draw between the royal 
entries of 1571 and Pierre Ronsard’ epic poem of Charles IX* reign, 
the Franciade, which was published a year later in 1572. Two of the 
main characters of this epic, Pharamond and Francon, appeared on 
the top of the triumphal arch at the Porte St.-Denis. As the authors 
point out, however, Ronsard eliminated peace as a leitmotif of 
Charles IX5 reign, since a few months after the 1571 entries, the 
Massacre of the Huguenots on Saint Bartholomew* day occurred. 
McAllister Johnson and Graham describe the ways in which the 1571 
royal entries were modeled on the earlier entry into Paris of Henry II, 
in 1549. There were the same number and location of triumphal 
arches from the Porte St.-Denis to the Pont Notre-Dame. The theme 
of the Hercule gaulois, which had been used in the 1549 entry, was 
carried over in the 1571 entries as a reference to the dynastic union of 
France and Germany. 

This book seems to have been written primarily for historians of 
literature rather than for art historians. Although the authors 
thoroughly analyze the literary imagery of their texts, they leave 
unanswered many questions about the temporary decorations. 
Because these decorations consisted of triumphal arches, a more 
detailed analysis is needed of the relationship between the structures 
and contemporary architecture. The only instance of this kind of 
analysis occurs in the discussion of the rustic portal at the Pont 
Notre-Dame, which the authors relate to Bernard Palissys drawing for 
the grotto at the Palace of the Tuileries. Graham and McAllister 
Johnson note that there are many stylistic differences between the 
decorations for the 1571 and 1549 entries. These differences should be 
investigated in light of the work that Primaticcio, Philibert Delorme, 
and Jean Bullant executed in the intervening years. Primaticcio was 
appointed royal architect in 1559 and retained that position until his 
death in 1570, when he was succeeded by Jean Bullant, who held the 
title from 1571 to 1578. Pertinent monuments to be related to the 1571 
entries are the Aile de la Belle Cheminée and Portal at Fontaine- 
bleau, designed by Primaticcio (1565), the Palace of the Tuileries 
(1565) which Philibert Delorme built for Catherine de Medici, and 
the Tomb of Henry II and Catherine de Medici (1563-1570), which 
was designed by Primaticcio in collaboration with Germain Pilon for 
the church of St.-Denis. Other clues to the differences between the 
1549 and 1571 entries are the important treatises on classical orders 
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that were published between 1560 and 1571: Philibert Delorme’ 
L'Architecture (1567), his Nouvelles inventions (1561-1568), and Jean 
Bullant’s Règle générale d'architecture sur les cinq manières de colonnes 
(1564). 

Another area that is inadequately explored is the character of the 
collaboration between Germain Pilon, Niccolò dell'Abbate, and 
Giulio Camillo dell'Abbate. This question is relegated to a footnote 
where the initial drawing for the Porte aux Peintres is discussed (pp. 
43-44, n. 136). McAllister Johnson and Graham should have 
repeated in this book the more detailed discussion of the preparatory 
drawing for this triumphal arch contained in their earlier book on 
Jodelle’s Recueil des inscriptions (p. 26). The latter also contains a more 
detailed analysis of the similarities in theme between the 1571 entries 
and the drawings that Antoine Caron executed for Nicolas Huel’s 
Histoire française de notre temps and the Histoire d' Artémise in 1562. In 
order to understand the roles played by the various contributing 
artists, one should also compare the woodcuts of the entries of 1571 
with contemporary paintings and sculptures by Niccolò dell'Abbate 
and Germain Pilon and with paintings by Antoine Caron. 

It is a defect of the authors’ book that so much essential 
information is buried in the footnotes, from the comparison between 
the preparatory drawing and woodcut of the Porte aux Peintres to the 
figure number for the illustration of Palissys drawing (p. 37, n. 105). 
Their analyses are hard to understand since one must constantly turn 
from the text to the footnotes and read the footnotes separately in 
succession. This problem could have been avoided had the text of 
Simon Bouquet appeared in a volume separate from the textual 
explanation. A greater understanding of the interrelationship 
between word and visual image would have been facilitated by having 
the woodcuts next to the pertinent sections in Bouquets text. 

I would conclude nevertheless that Graham and McAllister 
Johnson's book represents an important contribution to French 
Renaissance studies. They have published heretofore inaccessible 
material and have brought their literary and iconographical research 
to the attention of art historians. 

MYRA NAN ROSENFELD 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 


WALTER FRIEDLAENDER and ANTHONY BLUNT, eds., The 
Drawings of Nicolas Poussin, Part 5: Drawings after the Antique. 
Miscellaneous Drawings. Addenda (Studies of The Warburg 
Institute, v, 5), London, 1974. Pp. 159; 88 pls. £25 


This volume is difficult to review, other than to summarize, because it 
is devoted in a major way to tidying up the loose ends of Volumes One 
through Four, or "parts" as they are termed in the Warburg Institute's 
system of publication. Thus the work contains a comprehensive 
"Index of Present Locations" and a somewhat more abbreviated 
"Subject Index” for all five volumes. After Blunt's eloquent tribute to 
the late Walter Friedlaender, a summary of the grand undertaking to 
date (and its side publications), and thanks to all the persons and 
institutions involved comes the heart of the volume, which falls into 
three divisions. They are, "Drawings after the Antique and after 
Other Masters," "Miscellaneous Drawings," and sixty pages of 
"Addenda," broken down according to the subjects of the drawings. 
The twelve pages of bibliography are a summary of Poussin studies to 
date, particularly as they relate to the antique. 

Scholars will forever owe gratitude to Sir Anthony for having 
sorted out over the past 25 or more years what drawings of ancient art 
and architecture were from Nicolas Poussin's hand and what studies 
were traditional attributions or the misplaced enthusiasms of modern 
critics. Poussin's paintings manifest his debt to the antique, but we 
know that he had access to Cassiano dal Pozzo's "museum of 
drawings" by a half-dozen hands (mainly Pietro Testa?) and that he 
could therefore move directly to his own drawings and models for 
specific projects. Windsor No. 8237 (here No. 292, pl. 240), a view of 
the parts of the Arch of the Argentarii visible about 1645, has always 
stood forth from Dal Pozzo's Museum Chartaceum as a master-drawing 
by Poussin, showing with what magic he could render the antique and 
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how justly Cardinal Barberini's Librarian prized the work of the 
expatriate Frenchman. 

We look for sketchbooks after the antique by Poussin, but perhaps 
they disappeared in the French Revolution or lurk, as yet 
unrecognized, in some country-house cupboard. What is catalogued 
here tells us little beyond the facts that the master (or Dal Pozzo’s 
circle in general) liked the visual trappings of ancient religious 
ceremonies, some of the major historical or triumphal reliefs, draped 
females, cineraria, miscellaneous bronzes already drawn by others, and 
lots of details from the Column of Trajan. In the instance of the 
Column, as often elsewhere, engravings or other drawings were used 
as the source rather than the reliefs themselves. The most appealing 
drawings, executed with a pen and bistre or brown washes, are 
splendid as points of departure for paintings or as works of art in 
themselves but they are not the instruments of scientific archaeology 
turned out for Cassiano dal Pozzo by the more routine draftsmen of 
the 17th century. Poussin, however, could be as careful as most when 
the spirit moved him, as his studies from the Column of Trajan 
indicate. 

One drawing, and only one, bearing Cassiano dal Pozzo» (or his 
family’s) number for the “museum of drawings" appears here (no. 
302a, pl. 320A), having been upgraded from a studio work in the 
1945 catalogue of French drawings at Windsor. It is the famous 
Roman sarcophagus from the Villa Doria-Pamphili showing the Seven 
Against Thebes. The hand, to this archaeological reviewer, seems 
familiar enough to suggest that other attributions might be attempted 
at some date in the future, although as Sir Anthony recalled at the 
beginning, past collectors were “even wilder in attaching the name of 
Poussin to drawings after the Antique than with other categories” (p. 
25). 

Thanks to all the careful sorting and redefining included in this 
volume, we are shown how far from dull Poussin the draftsman could 
be. His elephant, rhinoceros, and camels (Nos. 423-426, pls. 307, 
308), for example, are everything one might wish of such beasts in a 
l7th-century interpretation of ancient history. 

CORNELIUS C. VERMEULE WI 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


EDGAR MUNHALL, Jean-Baptiste Greuze, 1725-1805, Dijon, 
Musée des Beaux-Arts, 1977. Pp. 240; 119 ills. E. 80 


A large exhibition always addresses two different kinds of questions. It 
relates to one another a selection of the important works of an artist, 
or of a generation, and it permits reassessment of the place of that 
artist, or generation, in the history of art. The splendid Greuze 
exhibition put together by Edgar Munhall was particularly welcome 
on both levels, especially because it was the first ever devoted to this 
painter whose name is a household word. 

The only regret left by the exhibition was that it was rather 
restricted. À total of 119 works were included, but at none of the 
three showings were they all present: 16 were missing at Hartford, 23 
at San Francisco, and 23 again (but not the same ones) at Dijon. 
Only the French edition of the catalogue, by use of some extra 
catalogue numbers, described all 119 works. (I myself saw the Dijon 
showing.) There were only 50 paintings. The restriction in numbers 
may explain why Munhall chose to represent the artist by the 
portraits and moral allegories (I use the term to mean that important 
invention, the genre scene conveying a moral), neglecting almost 
completely the controversial group of young persons' heads. Not all of 
these têtes d'expression are autograph, but they are an important part 
of Greuze's oeuvre and the artist did not hesitate to present them at 
Salons, at the conclusion as well as at the beginning of his career. 
Whether we like them or not, these tétes are an important invention 
of Greuze3, which allows us to grasp his initial aim: to adapt to new 
contexts the instruments forged by the classic artists, in this case to 
adapt the study of expression to the world of children and 
adolescents. It is the same with the moral allegories; they are a 
transposition of history painting to the realm of genre. Both the 
actors and the feelings that they represent are something new with 
respect to traditional history painting. 


Within the limits he thus set himself, and within the limits set by 
circumstances (the absence of Russian loans was particularly 
regrettable), Munhall selection of works offered a brilliant image of 
Greuze, the memory of which will always remain, thanks to the 
catalogue. The latter will have to content the reader while he awaits 
the larger work with catalogue raisonné that we all expect from 
Munhall. The introduction and entries are to the point and 
judicious, allowing the authors extensive knowledge of the subject to 
register with ease. From a strictly technical standpotnt, one might 
wish to question the use of an alphabetical order for the bibliog- 
raphies that follow each entry. It is a pity also that only a rew titles, 
cited in the entries in an abbreviated form, are repeated in the final 
bibliography. As a result it is impossible to gain a general idea of the 
literature that has grown around the artist, and d:fficult to find 
individual titles. The short listing of the sometimes considerable 
number of "related works" at the end of every entry (drawings, 
replicas, engravings) is not a happy formula either. It would have 
been better to devote a separate rubric to them. 

Among the paintings exhibited at Dijon there were, unfortunately, 
several that had been overcleaned, a treatment favored by deaiers and 
certain Anglo-American museums, the fashion for which seems to be 
spreading alarmingly. Among the portraits, examples were Nos. 72 
(called Mme. de Porcin) and 103 (Jeanne-Philiberte Ledoux; of 
disappointing quality). These radically cleaned pictures recalled to 
mind the old debate about glazes. The vigor, even violence, of 
Greuze8 technique, which was so striking in the exhibition, is 
inescapably accentuated by such "cleaning." As for the attribution to 
Greuze of the small portrait of Watelet (No. 35), it leaves one puzzled 
because the weakness of the execution differs from everything one 
knows of the artist. Besides, as Munhall himself points out, the 
engraving of Watelet was made from a drawing, not a painting. 

Among drawings, the attribution of No. 25 (two heads after 
Rubens) appears unacceptable to me, the modeling is so mechanical 
and clumsy. That of No. 108 (M. de Sombreuil) is supported by 
nothing more than a family tradition, and not corroborated bv any 
stylistic resemblance. At the risk of discomfiting the exhibitions 
organizers, I must admit also that the attribution of No. 47 (owned by 
Hartford) seemed possible but improbable, given its hesitant and 
ineffectual drawing of contours, especially evident when it is seen 
next to No. 46. A fact that can be added to the pedigree of No. 89 is 
that it was sold by one "Mme. D." at Drouot, March 25, 1925, room 
10, lot 53. 

The chronology of Greuze work is not easy to establish. He rarely 
signed or dated works, and livrets de Salon are lacking for a good part of 
his career and are of no help besides for the têtes and half-figures. One 
of the great accomplishments of the exhibition, on the other hand, 
was that it showed the variety of the artists work in both categories of 
painting and development. Especially striking was Greuze’ ability to 
renew himself at the end of his life. In this connection, Munhall, 
with his sympathy for Greuze, seems to me to have taken issue rightly 
with Anita Brookner (Greuze. The Rise and Fall of an Eighteenth 
Century Phenomenon, London, 1972). Curiously, the evaluations of 
late Greuze and late David are the same: the portraits are praised for 
their quality and the rest is rejected. But the Repentir de Ste. Marie 
l'Egyptienne (No. 113) is powerfully modern, quite as astonishing as 
the much later Ste. Thérèse of Gérard. The acid mixture of sensuality 
and moralism that characterized so many works by Greuze is applied 
here to the newly triumphant Catholicism, but it is transfigured by 
the scale of the painting and its heavy and mysterious facture. This 
technique, which recalls at a 100 years' remove that of Mignard, is 
found again in the beautiful late portraits, generally on wood, the soft 
texture and at the same time the solidity of which are without parallel 
in modern French painting, except perhaps for Prud'hon. 

Greuze’ variations of technique are simply astonishing. in both 
their variety and their occasional suddenness. One cannot explain 
the change from a broad, even crude, execution as in the early 
portraits (e.g., the Piot portraits, or No. 1 in the exhibition) and the 
Enfant endormi of the Salon of 1755 (No. 4 bis; but could it not be 
that the latter was simply a bit older?), to the precise and delicate 
manner of Oeufs cassés, painted at Rome in the spring of 1756. — 
Altogether, the artists beginnings are mysterious. He suddenly 


becomes entirely himself in 1755; the few earlier works known today 
are second-rate. But in 1755 Greuze was already 30 years old. This 
sudden late blossoming also recalls David, who matured suddenly at 
Rome, at approximately the same age. 

Of all the problems connected with Greuze’ chronology, I shall 
raise only one that lies at the heart of all interpretations of his career. 
Like other critics, Munhall consistently treats the historical subjects, 
and even the drawings that can be connected with them (e.g., the 
series of female nudes, represented at the exhibition by Nos. 57 bis, 
58, and 59) as preparatory exercises for Greuze’s Academy 
presentation piece of 1769. More precisely, Munhall treats them as 
first ideas for the latter, executed between 1767 and 1769 and then 
abandoned for the Septime-Sévere et Caracalla. These historical scenes 
are numerous. The exhibition included the beautiful drawing of Loth 
et ses filles (No. 57; its square format, significantly, is quite unlike the 
format of the presentation piece), the beautiful unfinished painting, 
Egine et Jupiter (No. 65; perhaps the subject is Jupiter and Semele, as 
suggested by R. Rosenblum in his review of the exhibition; Burlington 
Magazine, cxix, 1977, 145-49), the two paintings of Danaë that belong 
with the latter (Louvre and Metz; the figure is reversed but is 
extremely similar), and drawings of a Caritas Romana (No. 60), two 
nudes (No. 66; the type is frequent is the 17th and 18th centuries and 
is here called a Funeral of Patroclus for no good reason), and the 
Arrestation de Sabinus (No. 66 bis), as well as preparatory studies for 
the histories. The catalogue also mentioned the Mort de Caton 
d' Utique, reproducing the drawing at Bayonne. To all of these must be 
added numerous other works, as both Munhall and Brookner have 
previously observed: the painting of La Reine Thalestris et Alexandre 
(sold in 1912), the drawings of the Repos pendant la fuite en Egypte, 
and Amour triomphant d' Hercule (both at Tournus), and so on. 

The association of all these works appears even less plausible when 
we recall Diderot report that Greuze had painted a sketch of the 
Septime-Sévère et Caracalla by the summer of 1767 that differed little 
from the final painting. It makes no sense to posit that he tried out all 
sorts of other subjects after this, only to return once more to his first 
composition. According to Munhall, after rejection of the 
presentation piece in 1769 Greuze did not attempt historical subjects 
again until the mid-17805, with the group of works that can be formed 
around the L'Innocence entraînée par l'Amour (No. 100) and Psyché 
couronnant l' Amour (Lille). This is the period during which Munhall 
observes (in the entry to No. 99) a frequent use of a "frieze-like 
arrangement of the figures against a bare wall." Is it not more probable 
that Greuze continued to study historical subjects even after his 
disappointment of 1769, in a chronological order still to be 
reconstructed? The great moral allegories painted around 1775, like 
the Dame de charité and the Fils puni, show such precise and carefully 
considered echoes of Poussin that it is clear Greuze had in no way 
abandoned his ambitions. Although he had a firm sense of his own 
superiority, and even perhaps of the historic importance of his work, 
he could not free himself entirely from the established view of the 
hierarchy of subject matter in painting, as his bitterness in 1769 
clearly shows. 

All appreciation of Greuze’s art necessarily must turn on this 
problem of the categories of painting, and on the value placed by 
later generations on the different types of painting introduced by 
Greuze. The critical fortunes of Greuze are all the more interesting to 
study because they reflect the history of taste, or at least the history of 
taste as expressed in written criticism. The immense success between 
1760 and 1780 of Greuze5 transposition of the conventions of history 
painting into everyday dress did not leave its admirers untroubled, 
obliged as they were to the unwitting acceptance of a dissolution of 
the established ranking of the categories of painting. The success 
prepared, as we are now aware, the coming of David and the 
Neoclassicists. With the rehabilitation of history painting in the 
traditional grand style, there followed a drop in Greuze5 popularity in 
the 17805; he was now considered a simple genre painter. Around 
1800 both the anonymous author of the Coup d'oeil sur le Salon de l'an 
VIII (Paris, an IX) and Bruun-Neergaard place Greuze with Boucher, 
and condemn him in one breath with the painters of petit gotit. Some 
years later, in 1807 and 1808, when Taillasson and Gault de 
Saint-Germain spoke of him, and in 1820 when the Louvre acquired 
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the Fils maudit and Fils puni, Greuze was once again appreciated as a 
history painter. A return of the pendulum was not long in coming. By 
the mid-19th century Greuze was once more treated as one of the 
painters of petit goût, who had become fashionable again. The 
Goncourt brothers write: "Le charme de Greuze, sa vocation, son 
originalité, sa force apparaît là, et ne se montre que là, dans ses têtes 
enfantines. Elles seules rachètent toutes les faiblesses, toutes les 
faussetés et toutes les misères de couleur si visibles dans les grands 
tableaux de Greuze . . ." (E. and J. de Goncourt, L Art du dix-huitième 
siécle, Paris, 2nd ed., 1873, 1, 384). Their taste still breathes from the 
important studies published at the beginning of our century by 
Mauclair (C. Mauclair, Jean-Baptiste Greuze, Paris, 1908, cat. J. 
Martin) and Hautecoeur (L. Hautecoeur, Greuze, Paris, 1912). In the 
eyes of the former, Greuze is above all a painter of women, and 
therefore women are the chief admirers of his work. Hautecoeur on 
the other hand deplores the "procédés littéraires" of Greuze. He 
writes: "Le tableau ne suffit plus à soi-méme, la littérature l'emporte 
sur la peinture, le sujet sur l'exécution, l'artifice sur l'art" (p. 118). 
But he praises the sensuousness of the half-figures; in the National 
Gallery at London he admires especially “cette femme jeune-fille, à la 
pose enroulée, au regard chaviré, dont le bras s'appuie avec bonheur 
sur la chaude mollesse du sein, dont l'épaule semble se retirer sous la 
fraîcheur d'un frisson" (p. 125). In sum, when Greuze "n'obéit qu'à 
ses idées, c'est un médiocre peintre, quand il se laisse aller à son 
tempérament, c'est un admirable artiste" (p. 132). 

In the last 20 years there has been a change again, with the return 
to favor of Neoclassicism. Interest is once more directed to the 
"serious" works of the artist and to everything in them that leads up 
to the grand style of David. The last book on Greuze, by Brookner 
(1972), gives short shrift to that which attracted Hautecoeur; in her 
view the conflict between sensuality and puritanism resulted in 
"mediocre pictures in which both qualities are uneasily muted" (p. 
90). She is critical above all of the late works (excepting the 
portraits), which she considers "mannered," especially the many 
heads or busts of young girls, which she is even driven to call 
"horrific." Her distaste for the works painted from about 1780 onwards 
includes the admirable Veuve et son curé at Leningrad, the most 
accomplished of all of Greuze’s paintings, even though, like the 
majority of modern historians of art, she is aware of the quality and 
historical importance of GreuzeS moral allegories. 

The fascinating exhibition that Munhall presented thus may be 
seen as part of a long evolution in the appreciation of Greuze, 
neglecting as it did those aspects of his work that had received praise 
at the beginning of our century. The originality of Greuze seems to 
have been so great that no single epoch has been able to accept his 
achievement as a whole. But this exhibition amply demonstrated that 
both by ambition and by achievement, Greuze belongs among the 
very greatest artists of his century. 

A. SCHNAPPER 
University of Dijon 


CAROL DUNCAN, The Pursuit of Pleasure: The Rococo Revival in 
French Romantic Art (Outstanding Dissertations in the Fine Arts), 
New York and London, Garland Publishing, 1976. Pp. 157; 85 
ills. $20 


Carol Duncan's essay, a shortened version of her Columbia University 
dissertation of 1969, provides a brief but useful introduction to one of 
the 19th century's most important as well as most ingratiating 
revivals. The author has a point to make. As much interested in 
social history as art history, she attempts to prove that the rediscovery 
of the Rococo stemmed mostly from a lingering, socially potent 
nostalgia for the presumed halcyon days of pre-Revolutionary France. 
In the first of four chapters she sets the stage. Treating the question of 
Rococo survival in the late 18th and early 19th centuries, years when 
Davidian classicism was ascendant, she reminds us that the line of 
Watteau and Boucher, far from dying out, remained very much a 
presence in the form of such masters as Fragonard, Schall, Boilly, 
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Greuze, Moreau le Jeune, and Prud'hon and never lost the support of 
influential critics and collectors like Taillasson, Gault de Saint- 
Germain, Vivant-Denon, Francois Marcille, and La Caze. In the 
second chapter, moving to the revival itself, Duncan points out that 
19th-century writers from Gautier to the Goncourts, and artists from 
Monsieur Auguste to Fantin-Latour, were led by a Romantic (and late 
Romantic) taste for the sensual, erotic, and dreamy to a new 
appreciation of the seductive offerings of the Rococo. Once having 
succumbed to the charms of the previous century, these writers and 
artists, we learn, developed into a kind of école de fantaisie, producing 
imaginative art deeply dependent on the Rococo tradition and largely 
devoted to the pleasures of love and the senses. And, as the author 
observes, the fantaisistes and their supporters came naturally to accept 
and celebrate what would soon be called an art pour l'art doctrine, 
one vital for the history of later 19th-century art. In the third 
chapter, the longest of the book, Duncan returns to her central 
concern, the social significance of the Rococo revival. She links the 
success of the rediscovery to the persistence well into the 19th century 
of aristocratic, pre-Revolutionary standards of taste and decorum, and 
to the assimilation of these standards by the emerging middle class. 
She points out that the French nobility of the new century, regaining 
much of its old authority upon the collapse of the Empire, held on 
dearly to these codes; she maintains that 19th-century writers and 
artists, well- and low-born alike, embraced them with no less fervor, 
if not as a means of social advancement then as a way of expressing 
contempt for the realities, increasingly harsh and vulgar, of modern 
industrial life. It was the ambition to transcend one’s class and 
surroundings, she notes, which led many 19th-century writers and 
artists to adopt the curious pose of the dandy In the fourth chapter, 
taking up what she sees as the sister current to the école de fantaisie, 
Duncan considers paintings and prints of la vie élégante, depictions, 
using the forms and formats of the 18th century, of the supposedly 
sweet and happy life enjoyed by 19th-century aristocrats, would-be 
aristocrats, and dandies. Those mid-century critics who delighted in 
the notion of modernity but balked at the monumental, nose-rubbing 
realism of Courbet were delighted by such wishful imagery. And the 
artists who were responsible for it (Lami, Gavarni, Guys, Morin, and 
Alfred Stevens, to name but a few) helped in turn to prepare the way, 
as Duncan says, for the Impressionists. Their contribution to the 
rediscovery is summarized in a concluding epilogue; in discussing 
Manet, Degas, Monet, Renoir, and Morisot, Duncan remarks that 
each owed much to the Rococo revival but succeeded in going far 
beyond it through the exploration of new formal and expressive 
possibilities. 

As far as it goes, Duncan’ study is fair and accurate. Yet, by 
focusing on a handful of selected issues, Duncan omits or passes over 
quickly much of what makes the Rococo revival such a worthwhile 
subject of inquiry, leaving many fundamental questions unanswered. 
One wishes, for example, that she had more to contribute on the 
importance of the great many 19th-century paintings of scenes from 
the lives of famous 18th-century men and women (p. 92). Nor does 
she show much interest in the extraordinarily popular 18th-century, 
and often very middle-class, genre paintings of Meissonier (p. 47). 
And although she often refers to the now neglected but once vaunted 
Rococo revivalists, Baron, Chaplin, and Besson (pp. 47, 49, 62, 81, 
88), she decides, unhappily for us, not to dwell on or to illustrate any 
samples of their work. Similarly, alchough Carpeaux receives his due 
(pp. 105-106), Carrier-Belleuse, perhaps the most Rococo of 
19th-century sculptors, for 12 years the Art Director at Sévres and 
Rodin’ long-time employer, is ignored. One would like to know more, 
too, about how the Rococo revival relates in meaning and impact to 
the great many other revivals that went into the making of 
19th-century French art (p. 62). That the 18ch-century revival was 
an international phenomenon, offering parallel developments in 
Germany, Italy, and England, would also seem worth bringing out. In 
addition, since much of Duncan’ discussion depends on the use of 
the terms école de fantaisie and la vie élégante, terms common, it is 
implied, at the time, it would be nice to know more of their 
19th-century origins and use. 

Because Duncan’ account leaves much unsaid, students of the 
Rococo revival can still turn with profit to Seymour O. Simchess 


pioneering Le Romantisme et le goût esthétique du XVIIe sièzle (Paris, 
1964), which deals not only with the fine arts, but also with the 
decorative arts, poetry, and the theater. 

It should be noted that, since the completion of Duncans 
dissertation, several other relevant publications have appeared. The 
earliest and most pertinent of these is Maxime G. Cutler’ 
exceptionally informative and thorough Evocations of the Eighteenth 
Century in French Poetry 1800-1869 (Geneva, 1970). Of more general 
value is the exhibition catalogue, French Painting 1774-1830: The Age 
of Revolution (Grand Palais, Paris; Detroit Institute of Árts; and 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; 1974-75). On the role 
played by collectors in this rediscovery as well as a great many others, 
there is now Francis Haskell’ fine book, Rediscoveries in Art (Ithaca, 
1976) and Albert Boime5 essential essay, “Entrepreneurial Patronage 
in Nineteenth-Century France" (in E. C. Carter II, R. Forster, and]. 
N. Moody, eds., Enterprise and Entrepreneurs in Nineteenth- and 
Twentieth-Century France, Baltimore, 1976, 137-207). 

NORMAN D. ZIFF 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


LINDA NOCHLIN, Gustave Courbet: A Study of Style and Society, 
New York, Garland Publishing, Outstanding Dissertations in 
the Fine Arts, 1976. $27.50 


Originally prepared in 1963 as a doctoral dissertation for New York 
University, Linda Nochlins Gustave Courbet is a series of essays on the 
background, content, and style of some of Courbet's best-known 
canvases. ! 

In the years since then, many books, articles, and exhibitions have 
taken up the questions raised by Nochlin, and she herself is still 
working with ideas she first advanced in 1963.? The method and 
insights of her dissertation have, in fact, provided altogether new 
ways of understanding Courbet and the Realist tradition as a whole. 
Thus, despite the passage of time, Gustave Courbet remains a most 
stimulating work to read. 

The first part of her dissertation is devoted to the complex nature of 
Courbets early work. Chapter 1 discusses Courbet'5 style as a product 
of the influences of popular imagery and masters of former times. 
Nochlin shows that primitive images d'Epinal (a term for anonymous 
representations of popular subjects) were used for the first time by 
Courbet and other Realist artists. At the same time Courbet retained 
an appreciation of Dutch and Spanish 17th-century paintings.? 
Nochlin points out that Courbets Desperate Man (1841), with its 
fleeting facial expression, is inspired by Rembrandt's etched 
self-portraits of ca. 1630, with their momentary attitudes. 

Aside from these early influences, Nochlin also notices that 
Courbet manifested Realist inclinations from the beginning. In the 
painting Self-Portrait with a Black Dog, the thickly textured paint and 


the uncomposed arrangement of the forms anticipate two basic 


! The dissertation was originally entitled “The Development and Nature of 
Realism in the Work of Gustave Courbet: A Study of the Style and Its 
Social and Artistic Background," New York University, October 1963. It was 
prepared under the guidance of Professor Robert Goldwater. 


? Other publications by Nochlin have used some of the material first 
presented in her dissertation. These include her book, Realism, New York, 
1972, and “Gustave Courbet’s Meeting: A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Wandering Jew," Art Bulletin, Spring 1967, 209-22. She is now preparing a 
new volume on Courbet. 


3 Meyer Schapiro first examined the primitive sources of popular imagery as 
a source for Courbet in "Courbet and Popular Imagery," Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institute, IV, 1941, 164—91. A more recent survey of 
the Influence of Dutch 17th-century masters on I9th-century French 
painting has been published by Petra T. D. Chu, French Realism and the 
Dutch Masters: The Influence of Dutch Seventeenth Century Painung between 
1830 and 1870, Utrecht, 1974. That of Spanish painting is dealt with by Ilse 
Hempel Lipschutz, Spanish Painting and the French Romantics, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1972 


qualities of Courbets later Realism. Further, this work suggests how 
Courbet was to view his own artistic personality in later works. The 
portrait alludes to his provincial origin and is thus an early example of 
the kind of identification with his native region of Franche-Comté 
that Courbet was later to seek repeatedly in the 18405. In his portraits 
of himself, his family, or friends, specific references to a provincial 
milieu were presented, whereby Courbets images became more direct. 
Seeking truth, Courbet often refused merely to glorify a sitter in the 
tradition established by Romanticism. 

By the mid-18405, the subject of Nochlin’ next section, Courbet’ 
works were becoming more adventurous. His Guitar-Player (Salon, 
1845) reflects a lingering, picturesque Romanticism that was 
heightened by Courbet grasp of Spanish sources. It also presents a 
theme that Realists such as Frangois Bonvin and Théodule Ribot 
were to use, and which other artists maintained, including Manet. 
Other canvases from the 18405, including the Sculptor and the 
Wounded Man, show Courbet moving beyond Romanticism, toward a 
style that relied on concrete, specific forms. Nochlin points out that 
two self-portraits, Man in the Leather Belt (ca. 1849) and Man with the 
Pipe, are successful in evoking contemporary Realism. 

In these self-portraits, Courbet takes up a theme that was to obsess 
him in the mid-18505: the role of the artist in contemporary society. 
Nochlin points out that the first instances of this interest can be 
found in early works that show the painters image of himself as a free 
man still partially conditioned by traditional training. She notes that 
in the Man in the Leather Belt Courbet recalled Titians Man with the 
Glove, but he also revised Titian’s format to emphasize those of the 
sitters features that are directly related to painting: the "sensitively 
idealized head . . . and the hands, especially the active right hand, 
which stands out with a forceful plastic salience. . . ." 

In the next portions of Nochlin' essay, the Man with the Pipe 
assumes added importance as a clear manifestation of Courbet's new 
Realism. The source of this painting is Adrien Brouwers Smoker, 
which Courbet had studied in the Louvre. Brouwer’ earthy theme 
and casual style are similar to those of the proletarian images Courbet 
was to produce after the Revolution of 1848. Although his painting 
was rejected by the jury of the Salon of 1847, Courbet nevertheless 
recognized it as an important step forward, writing that "I have 
become myself." 

The works of this particular period thus demonstrate Courbet’ 
assimilation of Dutch and Spanish sources as well as popular images. 
Although Courbets works prior to 1848 reveal a considerable range of 
influences, Nochlin clearly and convincingly demonstrates that 
Courbets work was based above all on native material, which he 
continued to use for many years. 

The second part of Nochlins essay examines the cultural and 
political conditions that reinforced Courbets instinctive commitment 
to purely Realist images. After Dinner at Ornans is seen as a pivotal 
work in the final realization of this style. A genre subject, drawn from 
Courbet friends and family, is presented in life size. The dinner-table 
setting provides an actual view of contemporary life, an early instance 
of the kind of subject that was to become the hallmark of Courbet. 
Briefly discussing the influences on this painting of Zurbarán, Dutch 
17th-century masters, and Louis Le Nain (interest in Le Nain had 
then recently revived), Nochlin concentrates on the deliberate 
awkwardness of the arrangement which anticipates the new casual 
and unposed point of view of Courbets mature compositions. She 
writes: "These effects of discreteness, external vision and lack of 
compositional or figural articulation are basic factors in Courbet 
realism. Thus, at the very time of the 1848 Revolution, Courbet [had] 
found a content and a formal language which mutually reinforce[d] 
each other. . . .” 

Using this painting and several other lesser-known compositions, 
Nochlin, in her next chapter, analyzes the effect of the Revolution of 


4 See T. J. Clark, Image of the People: Gustave Courbet and the Second French 
Republic, 1848-1851, Greenwich, Conn., 1973, for further exploration of 
the aspect Nochlin suggested. 
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1848 on the development of Realist themes. Until now Nochlin has 
focused her examination upon specific works; here she concentrates 
upon the effects of history and social change on Courbet. 
Recognizing the artist as a man of the people, a quality recent 
historians have emphasized, provides a proper context for his 
themes. Courbets paintings were based on themes that glorified the 
people of the provinces in their rural activity. The intense sympathy 
for “le peuple” expressed by intellectuals, especially by Michelet and 
Prud'hon, stressed the humble origin of revolutionary ideals and 
sparked a democratic fervor throughout the art world. The new 
director of the National Museums at the time, Philippe Auguste 
Jeanron, advocated reforms that led to a reappraisal of neglected 
painters such as the Le Nain. Sending art works to the provinces 
made these works available to more people, and governmental 
support of the arts became less centralized than before. Although 
Courbet5 direct involvement with the events of 1848 remains unclear 
(despite the years of study since Nochlin* initial research), it can be 
correctly assumed that Courbet was inspired by the democratic 
aspirations of the time. 

Another area that Nochlin’s dissertation examines is progressive 
theory and popular poetry. Realist theory supported an art of 
unpretentious images for all the people. Influential art critics such as 
Théophile Thoré and Champfleury advocated simple themes that 
mirrored mans existence drawn from ordinary life. Nochlin correctly 
notes that Thoré was instrumental in promoting both Dutch art and 
Chardin as models for contemporary painters. Similarly, Champfleury 
cherished and wrote about images drawn from provincial life. Nochlin 
is not the first to point out the contribution of these men in 
sponsoring ideas crucial to many artists, but she does show how their 
writings assisted the Realists in finding themes that drew on 
"lower-class" truths. 

In discussing popular poetry and songs, Nochlin examines a 
domain that was of considerable importance to the Realist tradition. 
The impact of proverbs and folklore upon the painters of that period 
still remains a fertile field for further research.5 It is apparent, 
however, that literature had progressed further than the visual arts in 
exploring popular modes of expression; writers had found the life of 
the laborer a worthwhile theme. Chansonniers, inspired by Pierre 
Dupont Chants et chansons of 1851, were performed in Parisian cafés 
and helped to spread this popular material to many in Courbet’s 
circle. By far one of the most prolific writers of social and folk 
literature was Courbet’s lifelong friend, Max Buchon, whose sayings 
moved the Realists toward a fuller interest in the "simple unspoiled 
folk of the countryside" as a subject for their art. 

The next section amplifies some of the suggestions raised earlier 
and focuses on the artists Nochlin calls the "proto-realists," a group of 
relatively unknown painters working in the 18305 and 18405. In 
discussing the contributions of these provincial painters, such as 
Adolphe and Armand Leleux among others, Nochlin points out an 
established tradition of genre painting and illustration of themes from 
rural life that was of considerable importance to Courbet and other 
Parisian Realists. 

In turning to the contribution of Philippe Auguste Jeanron 
(1808-1877), Nochlin draws on unpublished material to establish a 
chronological development for his work. Jeanron* interest in workers 
and in lower-class misery, clearly marked in his contributions to the 
Salons prior to 1848, made his painting of seminal significance in 
turning the Realists toward themes selected from the daily life of the 
common people. 

In discussing the innovations of these painters, Nochlin emphasizes 
simplicity of content and intimacy of scale. She points out, 
furthermore, that the industrial scenes of a painter such as Frangois 
Bonhommé contributed to a shift in subject matter from poor 
peasants toward factory workers. Bonhommés5 involvement in this 


* For a start in this direction see Gabriel P. Weisberg, "Théodule Ribot: 
Popular Imagery and 'The Little Milkmaid,' " Bulletin of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, October 1976, 253-63. 
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movement has not been explored further, but his works prior to his 
activities for Sèvres in the 1860% are unparalleled in providing images 
of what he called the “soldiers of industry” operating newly invented 
machines. 

Frangois Bonvin (1817-1887), a close friend of Courbets (at least 
in the formative years of Realism), is among the painters discussed in 
this section. Champfleury thought Bonvins works “were the closest 
approximation to a realist style." Many of his early canvases, 
including Le Petit Savoyard (1845), centered on common genre scenes 
and family life, beth of which appealed to the critics of the day. 
Nochlin correctly perceived the significance of Bonvin in the 
formation of the Realist tradition, but it proved difficult for her to 
provide an objective appraisal of this painters contribution because, 
at the time of her dissertation, much less was known about Bonvin. 
She felt it was appropriate to use Bonvin works simply as a foil for 
the larger and more impressive canvases of Courbet. 

The final part of Nochlin’ dissertation examines the substance of 
Courbets Realism by focusing on his paintings from 1849 to 1855. 
The Salon of 1850/51 was a crucial exhibition for Realism. Critics 
attacked Courbet’ great canvases (e.g., Burial at Ornans) for their 
lack of compositional organization. Courbets Realism emphasized the 
specific characteristics of individuals and made no attempt to favor 
one person over another; “pictorial democracy" was conveyed by the 
way in which Courbet visualized his image. Nochlin notes that the 
Realism of Courbet * . . . while not carried as far. . . as it was to be 
by Manet and Monet. . . can be seen both as a radical departure. . . 
and as a function of the artist’ concrete discrete vision.” 

The Stone-Breakers (Salon, 1850/51) was Courbets acknowledge- 
ment of the theme of manual labor. Related to images by Jeanron and 
Leleux (especially Jeanrons lost La Charité or Les Forgerons of 1836), 
Courbet} painting unites a work theme with a style that is direct and 
unsentimental. The artist stresses physical existence, creating an 
image in which the stiffness noticed in his earlier canvases 
contributes to the theme of toil that is the subject here. More 
successfully than his other paintings, this picture reveals an essential 
ingredient of Realism: the superiority of natural over time-honored 
poses in compositions that record only what can be seen. A third 
painting from the Salon of 1850/51, Peasants of Flagey Returning from 
the Fair, with its thickly applied paint, illustrates Courbet} deliberate 
crudeness of style. 

In the following chapter Nochlin deals with Courbets canvases 
from 1851 to 1854. With Firemen Running to a Fire, Courbet changed 
his emphasis; city life was now the focus. This large-scale 
composition, clearly derived from Rembrandts Night Watch, recreates 
the atmosphere of an actual fire. Whether Courbet was inspired by 
engravings of such fires from the popular press or by works of his 
colleagues in the Realist school (such as Alexandre Ántigna) is not of 
such interest as Courbets use of a contemporary urban scene to 
expand the range of Realist subject matter. 

Courbets major offering to the Salon of 1852 was Village Maidens 
Giving Alms to a Guardian of Cattle. Linked in theme to almsgiving 
compositions of Pils and Bonvin that were also shown at the 
exhibition of 1852, Courbet canvas was attacked nevertheless for its 
ugliness and awkwardness. Once again Nochlin chronicles the lack of 
acceptance of Courbet’ style; she might also have shown how some of 
the other Realists fared in the daily press to determine whether it was 
Realism as a movement or the individual artist, Courbet, that was 
being castigated. 

Other paintings of the 18505 are also discussed at length, such as 
the Wrestlers, Bathers, and Sleeping Spinner. The Girls Sifting Grain 
(1853/54) provides the terminal point for compositions dedicated to 
the daily life of the countryside. From this time on, Courbet was 
committed to his own "conception of his role. both as an artist and as 
a social being, as it is embodied in two of his most important works: 
The Meeting and The Atelier.” 

Nochlins discussion of Courbets conception of this role, her third 


6 Nochlin, “Gustave Courbet Meeting.” 


chapter in the section, was later developed into a separate article.9 As 
originally set forth in this dissertation, the discussion concentrates 
on her interpretation of Courbet as a leading artist consumed by a 
missionary zeal, epitomized in the Meeting. 

The Atelier, the other painting discussed in this chapter, further 
clarifies the way in which Courbet saw himself. Carefully examining 
other visual sources for the Atelier, including Auguste-Barthélémy 
Glaize’ L'Intérieur du cabinet de M. Bruyas (1848), Nochlin shows that 
artists of the I9th century used the subject of the artist in his studio in 
order to reveal personal traits. Despite her detailed analysis of this 
painting, Nochlin recognizes that its meaning ". . . must nevertheless 
forever remain opaque to any sort of reasoned and systematic 
interpretation." Even so, Nochlin is able to open new areas of 
interpretation by concentrating on two aspects: the young child in 
the foreground, and the image of Courbet in the center. Commenting 
on the role in art then felt to be played by the naive and spontaneous 
impulses of a child/artist, Nochlin relates the young child to the 
theories of pure art advocated by Champfleury and Baudelaire. By 
using an image of a child drawing, Courbet was making a show of his 
own supposedly childlike directness and bluntness. Sirrilarly, Courbet 
himself appears working on a landscape, as if to advertise his belief 
that the only image a Realist should paint was one based on actuality. 
Nochlin concludes her essay by noting that the exhibition of 1855, 
where so many of Courbets major works were shown, was his swan 
song to Realism. Despite his involvement in left-wing thought and 
causes, after 1855 Courbet no longer used themes of social relevance. 

With the benefit of a decade and a half of new research and 
publications, it is superficially an easy task to challenge some of 
Nochlins assertions. Yet many of her intuitive responses with regard 
to Courbets style and content still seem essentially correcc. In fact, 
her definition of the characteristics of Courbets Realism and her 
discovery of his popular sources made possible new discriminations 
and a new assessment of Realism. 

Historians of 19th-century art owe Nochlin a debt of gratitude for 
the fresh perspectives she brought to familiar mate-ial. She 
challenged traditional formalist analyses and saw Courbet as closely 
related to his times, establishing a pattern for further research on this 
artist and the movement he sponsored. By integrating stylistic and 
social material, she also provided a further dimension to historical 
studies of I9th-century art; she has shown that only an integrated 
approach to the material will have a lasting value. 

If che dissertation has weaknesses, they seem to lie in Nochlin's 
failure to pursue some of her excellent insights. Her discussion of 
literature and folklore as a background for Realist painting seems 
essentially correct, but it is necessary to determine how these writings 
affected other painters, including Frangois Bonvin, Charles Jacque, 
and Théodule Ribot. Further study would provide an integration of 
the arts and a fuller basis for understanding naturalism through the 
themes artists selected. Nochlin's ideas on the “proto-realists,” 
valuable as a starting point, need similarly to be investigated. For too 
long, art history has centered on the major names while neglecting 
the smaller figures who contributed to major traditions. Many of the 
painters Nochlin examines briefly, from Bonhommé to the Leleux, 
should be studied in more depth, their works located, and their effect 
or influence upon major figures evaluated. Nochlin’ chapter was a 
beginning, but much more needs to be completed before an accurate 
and comprehensive history of the period can be written. 

Mention should be made of the format in which Nochlin’s 
dissertation has been published. Unquestionably, the work is a major 
contribution to 19th-century studies, one that deserves to be read in 
its original form without further changes by the author. It represents 
the authors thought at a specific stage in her development and 
provides a useful model of integrated and balanced scholarship. 
Although the offset reproduction of her-typescript is rot always clear 
and that of the photographs is exceedingly poor, the publication is 
nevertheless easier to read than the microfilm and photocopy versions 
available heretofore. 

GABRIEL E. WEISBERG 
Cleveland Museum of Art 


GEORGE MAUNER, Manet, Peintre-Philosophe: A Study of the 


Painters Themes, University Park and London, The Pennsyl- 
vania State University Press, 1975. Pp. 197; 114 ills. $22.50 


We are all aware that many of the best-loved paintings of Manet have 
yet to be satisfyingly analyzed with respect to their content, now that 
it seems the generations who loved them for their form alone loved 
them for insufficient reason. George Mauner has made an attempt to 
remedy this lack in Manet, Peintre-Philosophe. The ideas developed in 
his book were first presented in 1968 in an essay seeking chiefly to 
analyze the Déjeuner sur l'herbe. ! There he attributed to Manet ideas 
parallel to and dependent upon those of Baudelaire, concerning the 
dual nature of man and of life, ideas which Mauner characterized as a 
"recurrent theme," found in the art of the Old Masters and 
recapitulated in new guises in the art of Manet. Both there and in his 
new book, the author presents us with, to say the least, an unfamiliar 
Manet. "It is not difficult to recognize a mystic temperament in 
Redon, for example, or in Gauguin," he writes, "but it is quite 
another matter in the case of a painter who surrounded his 
expressionless figures with a wealth of well-painted familiar objects, 
bathed in an atmosphere and light we all recognize" (p. 4). Despite 
the difficulty, the author manages to do just that, and though his title 
suggests that the basis for the view he attributes to Manet is 
philosophical, it should be noted that the terms "philosophical," 
"metaphysical," and "mystic" are used almost interchangeably in the 
course of the text. 

A crucial portion of Mauners argument depends upon the close 
friendship between Manet and Baudelaire. Although most commen- 
tators on Manet’ art cite the connection with the poet as an 
influence affecting the ascendancy of modernism in Manet from 1862 
on, Mauner stresses another aspect of Baudelaire’s thought, on which 
he bases his interpretation of Manet. His argument, simplified, goes 
something like this: Baudelaire held the belief that mankind is by 
nature and forever plagued by the oppositions of good and evil, 
Heaven and Hell, spirit and matter—in a word, man is homo duplex 
(pp. 16-17 and passim); Manet was Baudelaire close friend from 
sometime in the 18505 until the end of the poets life, and he shared 
his beliefs; therefore Manet shared this particular belief and it can be 
shown to be expressed in many of his paintings as a cryptic theme 
underlying a manifest realism, which discrepancy is itself another 
example of dualism traceable to Baudelaire. The whole of this 
argument is to be found in the article of 1968 on the "recurrent 
theme." 

Briefly, the author reaches the following conclusions in his book: 
that Manet’ art as a whole is symbolic and contains the expression of 
a hidden philosophical position; that the Déjeuner sur l'herbe is a key 
work in the explication of this position, and that its figures as well as 
its composition and its references to art of the past are symbolic of the 
theme of duality as an unchanging condition of human life; that this 
theme is also found earlier in Le Vieux Musicien and is demonstrable 
there not only through the symbolic interpretation of the figures or 
their prototypes, but also through analysis of formal relationships; that 
Olympia embodies the idea of the eternal in the transitory (following 
a major feature of Baudelaire’ aesthetic), and the recognition of good 
and evil as expressing the principle of opposites and the "reciprocity 
and indivisibility of these qualities in the unchanging human 
condition" (p. 10); that the portrait of Théodore Duret of 1868 
symbolizes the painter’ disappointment in Durets opinion of Manet’ 
art as expressed in Les Peintres français en 1867; that a considerable 
group of works in Manet’ oeuvre can be pointed to as evidence of a 
strong preoccupation with death and immortality; that Manet’s 
inclusion of a mirror in several compositions served his “interest in 
the expression of human duality” (p. 154); and that all of the above is 
borne out by suggested relationships between Manet’ second 
frontispiece etching of 1862 and Aloysius Bertrand's preface to a 


'G. Mauner, “Manet, Baudelaire, and the Recurrent Theme,” in 
Perspectives in Literary Symbolism, ed. J. Strelka, University Park, Pa., and 


London, 1968, 244-257. 
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collection of literary vignettes, Gaspard de la Nuit. In summary, the 
author brings very elaborate argument to bear on the hypothesis that 
Manet, pace Zola, was a painter of philosophical ideas, and that his 
ideas revolved around a belief in irreconcilable duality as a condition 
of human life. It is evident that the author of Manet, Peintre- 
Philosophe sets some store by rational processes, in view of the 
complex chains of interdependent argument he offers. It is equally 
evident that his major conclusions were reached virtually as acts of 
faith, before these processes were applied. 

The first and most fundamental flaw of the book is one not evident 
on reading this work alone. The book purports to unravel the enigmas 
presented by Manets art through finding in his paintings evidence of 
ideas or beliefs that the author attributes to Manet both as an artist 
and as a person. There is a link between the Manet that emerges and 
a broader view of art in general, a view which is omitted or at least 
not stressed in the book, but explained at the close of the 1968 
article. There Mauner states: "The true tradition to Manet was the 
series of ‘mysterious coincidences' which led artists of the past to 
rediscover the same forms in the expression of a few significant ideas 
. . . Baudelaire held an equally strong conviction concerning the 
unchanging nature of the inner theme of all great art. . . . After 
evoking the art of Rubens, Leonardo, Rembrandt, Michelangelo, 
Puget, Watteau, Goya, and Delacroix, he writes that in this 
series we have ‘un echo redit par mille labyrinthes . . . un cri repété par 
mille sentinelles’. . . ." (1968, 25-26). In two earlier articles on 
painters of the Symbolist movement,? Mauner showed the 
programmatic effect of the teachings of the Theosophical Society on 
certain minor Nabi painters and, through intermediaries, on Vuillard. 
This effect was the introduction into their painting of both formal 
and symbolic elements referring to duality, which Mauner described 
in the same terms as those he used in Manet, Peintre-Philosophe. He 
thus found that, particularly in Vuillard, the most ordinary aspects of 
daily life are imbued with philosophical or mystical meaning 
revolving around the idea of duality. It seems, then, that the theme 
discovered in Manet’ art is "the inner theme of all great art,” and it 
follows that if Vuillard and other Symbolists display similar 
characteristics, it is because their art as well belongs to this "true" 
tradition. Thus the book, although purporting to be about Manet, 
actually reflects a more general theory of art held by its author, 
according to which all great art deals, in different symbolic and 
stylistic guises, with the unchanging duality of human life. An 
awareness of this link between Mauner’ interpretation of Manet and 
of the Symbolists alters one’s preception of what the author is 
proposing, and although a good case could be made for certain 
relationships between Manet and Symbolism, Mauners decision to 
omit discussion of this matter in either context is somewhat 
troubling. Indeed, it suggests that the author himself has doubts at 
least about the persuasiveness of his general theory, and therefore has 
not leveled with his readers. 

The argument as presented in the book under review, although 
impossible to summarize, is not difficult to characterize. Wary of 
presenting his conclusions with the self-evidence they apparently 
have for him, the author offers an over-kill of circumstantial 
evidence, both formal and iconographic, which fails to convince, first 
because of its selectivity with respect to the evidence available, and 
second because of the authors hidden need to connect Manet’ 
intentions with worldwide and age-old prototypes of the "true 
tradition." Examples of the former lapse can readily be adduced. The 
latter, depending as it does on an unstated and undeveloped theory of 
art, presents the reader with dizzying, chaotic leaps from the 
monumental to the trivial by way of connections so complex as to 
defy brief analysis. 

In the Déjeuner sur l'herbe, the duality symbolized is found to be 
that of sacred or spiritual love versus pagan or earthly love. Pivotal 
importance is attached to the gesture of the principal male figure 


? G. Mauner, “The Nature of Nabi Symbolism,” Art Journal, xxiii, 1963/64, 
96-103; G. Mauner, “Vuillards Mother and Sister Paintings and the 
Symbolist Theatre," Artscanada, xxvitt, Dec. 1971/Jan. 1972, 124-26. 
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(Gustave Manet), identified as the “dandy-philosopher,” who points 
with his thumb toward the distant bather (spiritual love), and with 
his index finger to the seated nude in the foreground (earthly love). 
By proximity, the bird flying above the second bather symbolizes the 
spirit, while the frog squatting beside the picnic at lower left refers to 
the flesh. In addition, a geometric schema is offered to demonstrate 
significance in the location on the picture plane of Gustave’ gesture. 
The objection may be raised to these interpretations that they ignore 
the evidence of the preparatory oil sketch for the painting (Courtauld 
Institute), where the geometric schema does not produce results of 
the same significance, and where the bird is present but the frog 
absent, thus reducing considerably the persuasiveness of the notion 
that Manet had these crucial formal and iconographic ideas in mind 
when he conceived the composition.? 

Having established the supposed significance of one pointing 
gesture, the author applies this finding to the interpretation of other 
works along similar lines: Le Vieux Musicien, La Péche, and La Nymphe 
surprise. The significance attached by Mauner to the changes Manet 
made in adapting the gesture of a prototype, as in the Déjeuner sur 
l'herbe and La Nymphe surprise, is equally unconvincing if one 
considers that another reason for such changes could be simply that 
living models were asked to take the positions of the prototypes, and 
they took the nearest comfortable position.* 

In the Dejeuner sur l'herbe, the derivation of the distant bathers 
figure from the Saint John in Raphael tapestry cartoon of the 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes, on which much of the interpretation 
depends, is at best debatable. The derivation of the entire idea of the 
picture from the frescoes of the Stanza della Segnatura and the east 
pediment of the Parthenon (the latter in combination with Olympia) 
can only be described as fantastic. It is not that the similarities the 
author notes are not there, but that first, the alleged thematic 
connections are exceedingly tenuous, and second, the prototypes are 
so pervasively present in painting and sculpture of the Second Empire 
that their relevance for Manet’s iconography is diluted beyond 
significance. 

The paradox that Manet’ paintings seem to lack pathos even when 
they refer to death is resolved by the author in the proposition that 
Manet’ true subject in the latter instances was not death alone but 
immortality as well, “perhaps the most fundamental dualism of all" 
(p. 111). Mauner is thus able to include in this category not only the 
Execution de Maximilien and the Torero mort, but Les Bulles de savon, 
Le Déjeuner dans l'atelier La Femme au perroquet, Le Balcon, and the 
portrait of Zola as well. In pursuit of the hidden theme, the author 
again weakens his argument by failing to consider all of the available 
evidence, even such obvious matters as the fact that the Torero mort 
was cut from a larger canvas representing an incident in the bull ring, 
or that the Maximilien, probably because of its manifest subject, was 
sent on tour in Ámerica and was reproduced in a lithograph intended 
for popular distribution. 

A special case of the authors selective use of evidence is his 
selective use of sources. He tends when convenient to fasten on some 
one precedent or two tbat support a preconceived interpretation, but 


? The dangers of attributing emblematic meaning to accessory objects in 
such a Realist painting as this are apparent in the head-on collision between 
Mauner and Wayne V. Andersen ("Manet and the Judgment of Paris," Art 
News, LXXII, Feb. 1973, 63-69), who interprets the bird as a bullfinch which, 
far from symbolizing the Christian soul, stands rather for lasciviousness and 
promiscuity, an interpretation demolished by T. Reff ("Manet and París: 
Another Judgment," Art News, LXXI, Oct. 1973, 50-56). In my opinion, 
the bird 1s simply a colorful accessory, and the frog a homage to Tintoretto, 
whose Susannah in the Louvre has been considered an influence on Manets 
original composition that led to La Nymphe surprise of 1861. There at the 
edge of the water at Susannah’ feet are two fat green frogs at about the same 
scale as Manet’ in the Déjeuner. 


* Mauner makes no reference to Anna Barskayas proposition that Manet in 
La Nymphe surprise identified his future wife Suzanne Leenhoff with the 
prototypical Susannah of Rubens. See “K Voprosu ob Istoénikakh Rannikh 
Proizvedenij Eduarda Mane,” Trudy Gosudarstvennogo Ermitaza: Zapadnoev- 


that leave the argument vulnerable to confrontation with alternative 
precedents of differing significance. A chapter is devoted to the 
portrait of Duret of 1868 which, although it contributes nothing to 
the “duality” theme, presents further support for Manet} symbolic 
intentions in general. Seeing in this picture certain formal 
resemblances to a Goya portrait, the author attempts to show that the 
character of Goya’ sitter was of prime significance to the meaning of 
Manet’ portrait, which he interprets as Manet response to Duret} 
críticism of his art. If it was the cane pointing to the signature 
(common to both) that led to the entire hypothesis, what might the 
author not have made of a totally different prototype with the same 
feature, and one that we can be far more certain Manet had seen? Fig. 
1 illustrates a lithograph by Etienne Carjat of the boulevardier- 
journalist Aurélien Scholl, which appeared in Carjats weekly 
newspaper Le Boulevard on February 16, 1862. Scholl and Carjat were 
friends both of the painter and of Baudelaire. Moreover, the device 
of placing near the sitter a desk covered with his published works 
offers an example of the formula Manet followed in his portrait of 
Zola in.the same year as the Duret portrait. And if the existence of 
such an alternative prototype is disturbing, still more so is the 
argument by which the author seeks to establish that the Goya 
portrait was in the Alameda of the Duke of Osuna, where Manet 
might have seen it when he was in Spain in 1865. Mauner comes to 
the circular conclusion that “Manetà use of the portrait . . . allows 
us to assume” that it was indeed there (p. 106, n. 5). 

In a second example of the selective use of sources, and one given 
critical significance for the thesis of the book as a whole, Mauner 
cites as Manet iconographic source for the second frontispiece 
etching of 1862 (Harris 38) a small painting by Karel Dujardin in the 
Louvre, and as his literary source the preface of Aloysius Bertrand’ 
Gaspard de la Nuit. Althougn the Dujardin does include several of the 
motifs gathered together in Manet’ etching, it seems risky to look no 
further for prototypes for the composition as a whole. Indeed, it 
seems to this reader that no one has examined sufficiently the visual 
and iconographic traditions to which Dujardin’s picture belongs, 
traditions that enjoyed great popularity in 19th-century imagery 
across a broad spectrum of media. Title pages, frontispieces, 
announcements of all kinds, may be found exploiting the Commedia 
figures and the dais of the play or the circus parade, with curtains, 
with pinned or hung-up images, and with spatial relations between 
the objects represented that are every bit as enigmatic as those found 
in Manet’ etching. Although the author notes that minor aspects of 
the etching have counterparts in 19th-century frontispieces, of which 
he reproduces one by Edmond Morin, neither he nor Theodore Reff* 
expands the horizon of meaning or of iconography enough to exploit 
this rich mine of precedent that has been so little studied. 

The appeal to Bertrand’ preface is a means of bringing the entire 
argument back to the doorstep of Baudelaire, who acknowledged a 
debt to this source in 1862. The author states (p. 179) that we may 
“safely assume that one of Baudelaire’ friends familiar with Gaspard de 
la Nuit was Manet,” and that, “given the coincidence of the year and 
the idea of the use of the preface as a veiled indication of what 


ropejskoe Iskusstvo, VII, 1965, No. 3, 109-123 (French resumé on 260-61). 
For another interpretation of this picture, see B. Farwell, “Manets ‘Nymphe 
Surprise,’” Burlington Magazine, cxvii, 1975, 224-29. For Manet changes of 
poses taken from other masters, see idem, “‘Manet’s ‘Espada’ and 
Marcantonio,” Metropolitan Museum Journal, 11, 1969, 157-207, and the 
Burlington Magazine article cited. 


$ Carjat is the common friend to whom Baudelaire wrote about Manet’s 
marriage (Correspondance générale, ed. J. Crépet, 6 vols., Paris, 1947, IV, 
194); Scholls name appears in Manet’s address book preserved in the 
Cabinet des Estampes, Bibliothèque Nationale, among the Moreau-Nèlaton 
papers. Mauner had recourse to this important document in proposing that 
Manet had read a book by an author there listed (see p. 90. n. 189), but he 
did not otherwise exploit it. 


$ T. Reff, “The Symbolism of Manet Frontispiece Etchings,” Burlington 
Magazine, CIV, 1962, 182-87. 
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1 Etienne Carjat, Aurélien Scholl, lithograph, from Le Boulevard, 
February 16, 1862 (photo: author) 


follows, we have substantial grounds for assigning to Bertrand’ book a 
major role in the conception of Manets5 etching." Not only does 
Mauner fail to take up the implications of this statement with respect 
to what was in either Bertrands book or the portfolio of etchings, but 
he also treats the frontispiece as a major and fully successful statement 
of Manet’ artistic intentions, without taking into account the fact 
that Manet discarded it (it was never published) and in the end used a 
simple typographical layout for the title page of the portfolio 
published by Cadart in 1862. 

The most troubling aspect of the book is the difficulty one has in 
reconciling what is known of Manet through his art and the 
testimony of witnesses with the devious, covert personality presented 
by Mauner. Although it is possible to find a somber side in Manet's 
sensibility,’ the majority of his work has qualities of openness and 
frankness, and a preoccupation with the pursuit of pleasure, that 
would appear to contradict the author’s interpretations. The images 
confronting the reader resist the interpretations laid upon them. If 


” See B. Collins, “Manet’s ‘Rue Mosnier Decked with Flags’ and the Flaneur 
Concept,” Burlington Magazine, Cxvit, 1975, 709-14. 


8 A. Proust, Edouard Manet: Souvenirs, Paris, 1913, 95. 
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there was any watchword Manet followed, it was that of “sincerity,” a 
term that recurs regularly in the vanguard literature of the period, as 
well as in Manet's own statement for his private exhibition of 1867. 
Manet's nearest approach to allegory was his proposal to make public 
decorations, ""Allégories," of the wines of France represented by 
women of diverse complexions. In recounting this matter Antonin 
Proust reports Manet’s joking alternative, “ou bien encore Mercure et 
son caducée et autre balivernes.’’® It is clear from this and from the 
remarks that follow on the Old and New Testaments that reverence 
for the gods, whether of Mount Olympus or the Judaeo-Christian 
Heaven, was not a feature of Manet's conversation, and Proust's 
reporting of it suggests that he thought this fact significant for an 
understanding of the whole man and his art. It is difficult to reconcile 
this evidence with Manet's alleged concern with such conceptions as 
an opposition between divine and earthly love, or the duality of 
death and immortality. There is, moreover, little in Manet's art or 
the reports of his character that would lead us to suppose he suffered 
the tortures of internal disharmony that plagued his friend 
Baudelaire. On the contrary, Manet is universally reported to be of 
happy and attractive disposition. According to the painter De Nittis, 
"une gaité sort de lui: gaité communicative, comme toute sa rieuse 
philosophie . . . C'est une Ame ensoleillé [sic]. "?* George Moore 
confirms the painter's "sincerity" in a description of Manet's 
conversation at the Café de la Nouvelle Athènes: “. . . frank words, 
frank passion in his convictions, loyal and simple phrases, clear as 
well-water, sometimes a little hard, sometimes as they flowed away, 
bitter, but at the fountainhead sweet and full of light." !? 

Manet's friendship with Baudelaire is well known and documented 
by Proust as well as by the poets correspondence. But no matter how 
deeply Baudelaire may have been versed in the Emerald Table of 
Hermes Trismegistus or the columns of the cabalistic Temple of 
Solomon, it is difficult to take as axiomatic that these concerns 
rubbed off on Manet. Although it may be assumed that had the poet 
lived to know his friend's painting in its maturity he might have come 
to prefer it to the work of Constantin Guys, there is little evidence 
that he responded more than superficially to the youthful Manet's 
work prior to 1864 when Baudelaire left Paris. In a letter to his 
mother of August 10, 1862, a period when he was frequently in 
Manet's company, he writes in exasperation: “Tu ne saurais croire 
jusqu'à quel point la race parisienne est degradée . . . Les artistes ne 
savent rien, les littérateurs ne savent rien . . . Th. Gautier seul peut 
me comprendre quand je parle peinture" (Correspondence générale, iv, 
99). This complaint would seem to contradict the notion of accord 
on art and aesthetics between painter and poet. 

For Mauner and Wayne V. Andersen (see note 3), both of whom 
have treated the Déjeuner sur l'herbe in some depth as a starting place 
for their ideas, it appears that the manifest content of this great 
picture is still as unacceptable as it was in 1863, at least to some. One 
wonders why it is necessary in the mid-1970's to find Manet's meaning 
anywhere but where it is made manifest. Is there still moralizing 
resistance to the recognition of the obvious, calling for justification in 
the form of a philosophical message? Manet's deadpan, photographic, 
emotionally noncommital style is in part responsible: it invites the 
viewer to read his own mind into it. Perhaps this was one of Manet's 
intentions, echoing Baudelaire's “hypocrite lecteur, mon semblable, 
mon frere. . . ." If others have found a contrary way to read the 
painting, are they also only bringing their own minds to what is 
there? How can we then discover Manet's mind? First, there is the 
evidence of the work, as art. It must be considered prime, in a 
ranking of evidence. Second, growing evidence exists for a readymade 
French iconographic tradition in popular imagery going back to 18th 
century painting that accords nicely with Manet's subject, and that 
hits the evidence we have with respect to his interests and associations 


? Manet raconté par lui-même et par ses amis, ed. P. Courthion, 


Vésenaz-Geneva, 1955, 163. 
10 G. Moore, Confessions of a Young Man, New York, 1917, 89. 
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(including Baudelaire) in 1863.!! This evidence will have to be 
explained away and more solid evidence adduced than that presented 
by the author before his reading can be found convincing. 

Questions of interpretation aside, many will sense a suppressed 
desire behind the discourse in Manet, Peintre-Philosophe. It is the 
author's eagerness to express his certainty that he has the 
philosophical or mystical answer to all artistic enigmas, inhibited by 
an equal certainty that he must hide his knowledge before a world not 
prepared to understand. He is disingenuous when he suggests in regard 
to the Déjeuner sur l'herbe that, in view of its animal symbolism and 
the fame of its sources among the Salon public, it is "astonishing" 
that nobody understood its philosophic content (p. 44). In a more 
direct expression of his hidden thesis, he says with respect to the 
Realist disguise of the themes he finds in Manet’s art: “Metaphysical 
in character, meaningless or even ridiculous to a materialist society, 
they were meant to be revealed only to those who were predisposed to 
understand them" (p. 184). Mauner is evidently one of those so 
predi 
Small quibbles over errors of French translation and the like, of 
which there are few, are not worth noting here. Mauner is nothing if 
not erudite; he writes with skill and charm, and the book is 
handsomely produced and edited with care. It is a pity that its 
substance inspires so little credence. 

BEATRICE FARWELL 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


FRANCO ROSSO, Catalogo critico dell'archivio Alessandro 
Antonelli, 1, I Disegni per la Mole di Torino, Turin, Museo Civico 
di Torino, 1975. Pp. 200; 88 ills. 


Along with much architecture of consequence, Turin possesses three 
extraordinary architectural visions—]uvarra's Superga, the Mole 
Antonelliana, and the Fiat works—each in its way expressive of an 
era in the city's modern history. The first, it might be argued, stands 
for the twilight exuberance of a Catholic state, the Piedmont of the 
house of Savoy, the last, for the belated post- War industrialization of 
Italy under the Fascist regime. Chronologically set between these 
two, the Mole, intended as a new temple for the Jewish community of 
Turin, would then be said to symbolize the emergence of modern 
Italy, a secular state in which the emancipated Jew could freely 
monumentalize the presence of his faith with this towering 
exclamation. It would be said, if the Mole had not been turned 
almost from the start into a monument to nothing more sublime than 
the ego of its architect, Alessandro Antonelli (1798-1888), being one 
of the most astounding exhibitions of architecture for architecture's 
sake. 

The commission came to him in 1862, after a disappointing 
competition had failed to produce an acceptable design. But as soon 
as work began on the modest first project, Antonelli set aside all 
scruples of program and budget, raised the height of the proposed 
building from 47 to 113 meters, and transformed the site into a 
Piranesian laboratory for his unorthodox construction techniques. 


!! Following the pioneering leads of M. Schapiro, "Courbet and Popular 
Imagery,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, tv, 1941, 164—91, 
and L. Nochlin, “Gustave Courbets ‘Meeting’: a Portrait of the Artist as a 
Wandering Jew,” Art Bulletin, XLIX, 1967, 209-33, and “Gustave Courbet 
"Toilette de la Mariée,'" Art Quarterly, xxxiv, 1971, 30-54, see the following 
by A. C. Hanson: “Manet’s Subject Matter and a Source of Popular 
Imagery,” Museum Studies, 11, 1968; “Popular Imagery and the Work of 
Edouard Manet,” in French 19th Century Painting and Literature, ed. U. 
Finke, New York, 1972, 133-63; and her recently published Manet and the 
Modern Tradition, New Haven, 1977. See also B. Farwell, “Courbet's 
'Baigneuse' and the Rhetorical Feminine Image,” and G. Needham, 
“Manet, ‘Olympia’ and Pornographic Photography,” in Woman as Sex 
Object, Studies in Erotic Art, 1730-1960, New York, 1972, resp. 65-79 and 
81-89. 


The client, shocked by Antonelli's “mania to attach his name to a 
monument of singular majesty," as the head of the Jewish 
administrative council put it, pulled out. The city now found itself 
the owner of a fascinating chimera. In 1878 the Mole was dedicated to 
Victor Emanuel II, and a national museum was established within it. 
Antonelli, who had not only gotten away with gross professional 
irresponsibility but also become something of a local hero, toiled on 
this spectacular self-indulgence until his death. But the building was 
never really finished, never occupied fully. It is today what it was at its 
birth, a fantasy beyond functional or economic restraints, a building 
of "total uselessness," as Franco Rosso himself, an admirer of the 
man, feels compelled to characterize it. 

The genesis and strange history of the Mole is narrated in the 
introduction to Rosso's book, which is principally a careful and 
well-illustrated catalogue of the many drawings tha: document the 
tortured design process in all its detail. These drawings are now at last 
deposited under proper care in the Gallería d'Arte Moderna of Turin, 
after long years in storage or indifferent custody since the Antonelli 
archive was presented to the city in 1926 by his son's widow. The 
archive contains some 1300 drawings, of which a ful: 600 pertaining 
to the Mole are published in this first volume of what is to be an 
integral publication by Rosso of the whole collection. Subsequent 
volumes will take up the remainder, which presumably pertains to 
Antonelli's other extravagances (the Santuario del Crocefisso at 
Boca, the dome and spire of S. Gaudenzio at. Novara, and the 
remodeling of Novara Cathedral), all of them predating the Mole. 

As a piece of pure architecture, the Mole is irresistible. It may rank 
as the tallest building in Europe south of the Alps, and this height is 
primarily achieved in masonry. C.L.V. Meeks, whose several pages 
on Antonelli in his Italian Architecture 1750—1974 are still the best 
starting point for the English-speaking public, considers the Mole 
"beyond question the most lofty columnar masonry building ever 
built." A visit to the vertiginous interior is never forgotten. 
Nevertheless, how important one considers the Mole for the history 
of modern architecture depends on one's bias in the writing of this 
history. For the metal-and-glass school, Antonelli is nothing but an 
eccentric traditionalist. His construction system employs metal rods 
only to offset thrusts not otherwise containable fully within the 
masonry skeleton. In the opposite corner, according to this view, are 
his great modernist contemporaries, Eiffel and Viollet-le-Duc. For 
those concerned with styles, Antonelli’s dogged adherence to 
columnar articulation and the orders makes him a retardataire 
Neoclassicist. In H.-R. Hitchcock’s Pelican history he is relegated to 
a footnote (where, incidentally, his date of death is misstated as 
1880). To most Italian historians, Antonelli is a romantic hero, a man 
who like Gaudf wrested a novel vision out of traditional materials, 
who defied gravity to produce wild and exciting images, an unbridled 
poet in the grim age of Industrial Progress. 

Perhaps he was even a rationalist of sorts; Rosso at least seems to 
think so. He excuses the Mole, in its initial phases, as a building 
dictated by a very narrow site and a complicated program that had to 
include a large sanctuary space for 1500 persons as well as 
administrative and cultural facilities. It could go nowhere but up. For 
this kind of height, curtain walls were out, and metal was 
prohibitively costly owing to the industrial lag of Italy, even in the 
north. Rosso sees Antonelli’s construction system—a skeletal 
armature of isolated masonry supports (fulcri) connected by masonry 
bridges—-as a highly intelligent response to a local challenge. He 
associates Antonelli’s modular network with Durand, and some of his 
devices for the spanning of the giddy space with the experiments in 
cellular and tubular construction undertaken some twenty years 
earlier by William Fairbairn and George Stephenson. The author 
finds the inevitable contrast with the Eiffel Tower to be in Antonelli's 
favor. "The Tower," Rosso writes, "is the end resul: of a century of 
ceaseless, uninterrupted technical progress; the Mole, on the 
contrary, is an unicum raised in a paleo-industrial desert." To the 
omnipotence of Progress, it juxtaposes “a decalog in stone, a 
theoretical-practical manual for the new architecture." 

But for all this, Rosso has to admit, in the end, that the Mole can 
never be justified as anything but a costly model "for the 
experimentation and promotion of the metodo Antonelliano." And it 


should do this remarkable landmark no injury to think of it, even, as 

the 19th century’s high-class counterpart to Sam Rodia’s Watts 
Towers. 
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A. M. HAMMACHER, Jacques Lipchitz trans. James Brockway, New 
York, Harry N. Abrams, 1975. Pp. 224; 174 black-and-white 
ills. $35 

SIDNEY GEIST, Brancusi, The Sculpture and Drawings, New York, 
Harry N. Abrams, 1975. Pp. 200; 52 color pls., 240 
black-and-white ills. $37.50 


A. M. Hammachers Jacques Lipchitz is based on an earlier book that 
he published in 1960. To the original four chapters he has added 
another four, covering the entire oeuvre of the sculptor. In the 
introduction Hammacher states that the original text had to be 
revised because in the intervening years "the environment in which 
Lipchitz had discovered his true self as a sculptor and had become, in 
the bargain, the founder of Cubist sculpture, became clearer and 
clearer . . ." (p. 7). The environment in question, Paris around 
1912-13, is indeed a complex one. The city was alive with artistic 
activity and there were many ideas in the air. For example, Italian 
artists often visited the French capital, and some developments seem 
to have occurred simultaneously in Cubist and Futurist circles. It is 
not easy to trace a clear sequence of events. 

In his second chapter, Hammacher proposes to examine 
chronologically the sculptural contributions of other artists in order 
to understand, as he explains it, the stages through which Lipchitz 
progressed (p. 17). In effect, he attempts to remove every possible 
influence in order to establish Lipchitz’s precedence. Matisse, Picasso, 
Braque, and Modigliani are discounted because they were essentially 
painters: ". . . throughout the history of sculpture the task of 
penetrating to the central problem, and the actual work of sculpting, 
have always called for a continuous effort no painter was ever able to 
sustain" (p. 27). Sculptors such as Nadelman, Csáky, and Laurens are 
quickly set aside (pp. 27-30). Pevsner and Gabo are excluded because 
Lipchitz had no direct contract with them (p. 31), and Brancusi’ 
sculpture is said to have been rejected by Lipchitz because of its 
"archaism" (p. 31). Nevertheless, Hammacher reproduces Detachable 
Figure (Dancer), 1915 (fig. 65), a work that bears a striking similarity 
to Brancusis wood sculptures of 1913-14. If, as Hammacher himself 
tells us, the two sculptors knew each other well and lived in the same 
street for some time in 1913, how can he exclude the possibility of an 
influence? 

Hammacher’ text is undirected, with many superficial discussions 
and meandering arguments. His treatment of the effect of Futurism 
and of the possible influence of Archipenko on Lipchitz is 
characteristic of his style. He speaks of the appearance around 1913 of 
the diagonal and the spiral in Lipchitzs works. He mentions that the 
Futurists, and particularly Carrà, stressed at that time the importance 
of the arabesco dinamico and the spiral as compositional elements, but 
he concludes: “If one looks at Lipchitz’s sculptures of that year, one 
can see that some meet Carràs requirements and that the rest come 
very near to satisfying them. Lipchitz constructive spiral and 
dynamic arabesques definitely were not derived from Cubist formulas, 
nor did they come out of a love of Futurism, with which, however, 
they correspond. In 1913 we even see them disappearing in the tight 
grip of a Cubist discipline" (pp. 34-35). The reader cannot help but 
wonder where Lipchitzs dynamic arabesques came from. 

The discussion of the impact of Boccioni is shallow and 
inconclusive. We are told that Lipchitz “made a deliberate study of 
what Boccioni was doing," that, ". . . fascinated though he was, he 
could not find his way in his work," and that ". . . Lipchitzs works of 
1912, 1913, and so on, self-contained as they are, most certainly are 
not along Boccioni lines, nor was movement à la Boccioni ever the 
same thing as movement à la Lipchitz" (p. 53). 

Hammacher is decidedly unpleasant about Archipenko. He revives 
the bitter rivalry between the two sculptors and calls Archipenko an 
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"ambiguous figure," whose work acted upon Lipchitz as a “counterir- 
ritant" (p. 27). In examining Lipchitzs Mother and Child, 1913, he 
comments: "The marked feeling for volume refutes the frequent and 
irresponsible suggestion that Lipchitz may have been influenced by 
Archipenko, whose style was totally different" (p. 34). To say that 
Archipenko’ style was “totally different" is, of course, to say nothing, 
and it is difficult to see what Hammacher means by a *marked feeling 
for volume" since there is no illustration of this sculpture, only of a 
drawing of the upper portion of it. 

The author complains that “. . . it has been said again and 
again—without verifying the facts—that Lipchitz was inspired by 
Archipenko . . ." (p. 53), but he does not take the opportunity to 
examine the work of the two sculptors. Instead, he pettily slights 
Archipenko. At one point, he tells us that Lipchitz was very critical 
of himself and destroyed a large number of works, and then he 
gratuitously adds that they were “. . . just those things Archipenko 
would have hastened to put on exhibit" (p.34). 

Hammacher’ efforts are sadly misdirected. Even though Paris 
around 1913 was in an artistic ferment, and it is sometimes virtually 
impossible to determine who did something first, the picture with 
regard to Lipchitz is clear. The illustrations of his early work show 
that it was not until 1915-16 that he developed an original style. By 
this time both Archipenko and Duchamp-Villon had already created 
their most important Cubist sculptures: by Archipenko, Carrousel 
Pierrot, 1913, the Médrano constructions, 1913-14, and Boxers, 1914, 
and by Duchamp-Villon, the various versions of the Horse, 1914. 

Hammacher does not do Lipchitz justice. He fails to show the 
scupltors assured development within the Cubist style from 1915 
through the late 19205. He does not even mention the innovative 
detachable figures (1915), made of interlocking planes that define 
volumes instead of actually rendering them. Hammacher does not 
show how these logically evolve into the austere architectonic figures 
of 1916; how these are followed by the bathers and guitar players of 
1917-19, which use segmented spherical forms and are true scupltural 
transliterations of Cubist paintings; or how in the late 19205, still in a 
Cubist vein, Lipchitz creates masterfully synoptic compositions of 
figures fused with musical instruments, while at the same time he 
experiments with the "transparents," in which the bronze they are 
made of is reduced to thin ribbons that enmesh space. Beginning in 
the late 19305, Lipchitz develops a robust late style that abandons 
Cubist subject matter to explore mythology and symbolic subjects. 
Even if Lipchitz was not the founder of Cubist sculpture, as 
Hammacher would have it, his is an impressive and important body of 
work. 

When Hammacher traces Lipchitzs sources, and the effects of his 
early travels, he is again superficial. He describes Meeting, 1912, a 
significant work in his opinion (only a drawing of it is reproduced), as 
having “... a Villard de Honnecourt atmosphere about it, 
geometrical in its construction and typical of all his future oeuvre, 
being a two-in-one figure" (p. 37). On the subject of Lipchitz’ trip to 
Russia in 1912, Hammacher mentions the names of many avant-garde 
artists, but does not state whether Lipchitz was actually in contact 
with any of them (pp. 35-37). If he does not know, or if there is no 
record, he should say so. In Spain in 1914 Lipchitz is said to have been 
fascinated by Gaudí. Hammacher mentions three works (not 
illustrated), and simply remarks that they show ". . . the influence of 
certain elements of Gaudi’s baroque imagination, with its undulations 
and contortions" (p. 38). All these influences deserve more careful 
scrutiny. 

The authors account of Lipchitz5 later years is dissatisfying. He 
makes no attempt to guide us in the reading of the convoluted forms 
of the mythological and symbolic late works. He touches upon a great 
number of subjects without fully examining any. For example, he 
refers several times to Lipchitz’s conflicts with architects. Instead of 
objectively presenting the facts and analyzing them, Hammacher 
concludes that architects seem “to be allergic to the fine arts" (p. 89), 
and have “. . . an apparently unavoidable lack of understanding of 
arts other than those related to their own constructions, in a strictly 
limited sense" (p. 86). 

The illustrations of Lipchitzs work are, in the end, what the reader 
must resort to. But he must find his own way, since the text does not 
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increase his understanding of the work. It is even more regrettable 
that we are given no sense of Lipchitz the man, despite the privilege 
Hammacher had of “a few unforgettable conversations” with him (p. 
7). The photographs of Lipchitz in the book tell us much more than 
the text. 

A final word concerns the curious use of the term “contamina- 
tion.” It appears first on page 65, where Hammacher distinguishes 
between the “distortion” of natural shapes in Expressionism, and 
their "dislocation" in Cubism. To characterize Lipchitzs manner of 
transforming natural forms, Hammacher introduces the word 
"contamination," which is described as “a spatial and organic 
shorthand." It is also explained as "a simplification, an economic use 
of means." From then on, the word is used repeatedly, without 
quotation marks. Since the text was translated, the author may not 
be to blame for this nonsensical locution, but it is surprising that it 
escaped the attention of the editors. 


Sidney Geist’s Brancusi, The Sculpture and Drawings is also a revision 
of earlier work. The text is a slightly rearranged and expanded version 
of the catalogue essay of the Brancusi retrospective of 1969 at the 
Guggenheim Museum. The book reflects recent Brancusi scholarship, 
and includes a short discussion of the sculptors graphic works. The 
catalogue of the sculpture is a corrected version of the catalogue in 
Geist’s monograph of 1968.! At the end of the book there is a helpful 
tool for the Brancusi scholar—a concordance of the sculptures 
reproduced in the ten most important volumes on Brancusi. 

Geist’ text, in marked contrast to Hammacher’, is pithy and 
precise. Through a long process of patient analysis and painstaking 
revision, Geist formulations have been stripped and polished. His 
thoughts are clear, and their presentation is simple and convincing. 
Arranged in blocks separated by a double space, rather than in the 
usual paragraphs, each idea can stand alone. Geist understanding of 
Brancusi is so profound that he can make generalizations without 
losing intensity. Like Brancusi, he achieves simplicity through 
reduction to the essential. 

The text, no more than 25 pages or so, succeeds admirably not only 
in characterizing the work, but in giving a sense of the artist as well. 
The presentation is so compelling that we can accept without 
reservation the closing statement of Geist essay: “It is the unity of 
the life and the art that makes Brancusi an exemplary figure: a force 
both moral and artistic" (p. 30). 

One of the key issues to which Geist addresses himself, and one 
which, in his opinion, is crucial to our understanding of Brancusi’ 
mature work, is the artists treatment of a sculpture as an object (pp. 
20-21). After 1907, no sculpture by Brancusi is continuous with its 
base. Geist sees this as "a radical change in sensibility" for Brancusi 
(p. 21), as a desire to avoid illusion. For if image and setting, he 
argues, are made of the same material, the sculptor has to rely on the 
viewers ability to separate them in his mind. Geist convincingly 
demonstrates how Brancusi’ desire to avoid illusion is extended even 
to his eventual elimination of any contiguous elements from his 
sculptures: a sculpture showing a head with a hand next to it carries 
the implication that the two can be separated, yet they cannot. 

Geist admits that although most of Brancusis mature works are 
discrete objects, some, like the outdoor ensemble in Tirgu Jiu, 
"become part of a situation not defined by their surfaces" (p. 26). It is 
a pity Geist does not go on to give at least a summarized version of his 
analysis in the monograph of 1968. The ensemble, commissioned for a 
public park in Rumania in memory of the resistance against the 
Germans in World War I, was inaugurated in 1938. It is not surprising 
that Brancusi felt it to be the climax of his career.? It consists of three 
pieces, Table of Silence, Gate of the Kiss, and Endless Column. The 
Table, circular and some 85 inches in diameter, is surrounded by 12 
stools, also round, each about 18 inches in diameter. The Gate, over 
17 feet high, consists of a massive lintel resting on two square 
columns. Both these works can be termed functional, but it is not in 
this respect, nor because of their large size, that they differ 


! Sidney Geist, Brancusi, A Study of the Sculpture, New York, Grossman 
Publishers, 1968. 


significantly from Brancusis other sculptures. The important 
distinction is their arrangement in space. They occupy and enclose 
spaces that the visitor can enter, in which he can move about, where 
he can remain. That the word “viewer” is not adequate in this context 
is crucial. These works offer an added dimension, an expansion of the 
experience of sculpture beyond sight and touch. Endless Column, the 
third work in the group, situated about a mile away from the Table and 
Gate, also transcends the notion of sculpture as a finite thing. Not 
only is it close to 100 feet high, but it is composed of a rhomboid- 
shaped module that is mechanically made, and which could, as the 
adjective of the title suggests, be repeated forever. (In his earlier book 
Geist mentioned that Brancusi worked on other public projects that 
were never executed. It is to be hoped that Geist will one day write 
about these.) 

Geist text is, I am sure, as satisfying for a general audience as it is 
for the more knowledgeable reader. The former could not ask for a 
more inspired introduction, whereas for those familiar with Brancusi’ 
work, it skillfully extracts the essence of his art. 

The book is lavishly illustrated, both in black-and-white and in 
color. Although generally restrained, some color photographs, such 
as the one of the Endless Column silhouetted against a flaming orange 
sky, are flashy. Although this is perhaps just an unfortunate choice of 
photograph, other plates clearly point to some of the problems of 
illustrating sculpture. Unlike photography of paintings, where the 
choices are limited and focus and accurate color are the most 
important factors, photography of sculpture tends to be interpreta- 
tive. The lighting and angle of view are personal choices that can 
considerably alter the appearance of a work. If, in addition, a colored 
backdrop is added, as in the illustrations on pages 78, 97, and 149, or, 
if the piece is shown in front of a potted plant, as in the 
black-and-white photograph on page 95, the sculpture becomes part 
of a situation that is entirely the photographers contrivance. Even 
more disturbing is the underlying presumption that a sculpture is 
enhanced by these additions. The photographers vision should not 
interfere with the sculptor’. 

KATHERINE JÁNSZKY MICHAELSEN 
Fashion Institute of Technology 


WAYNE ANDERSEN, American Sculpture in Process: 1930/1970, 
Boston, New York Graphic Society, 1975. Pp. 278; 302 ills., 8 
color pls. $19.95 


Despite the renewed importance of sculpture in contemporary art, 
and in contrast to the voluminous literature on post-World War II 
American painting, the literature on modern American sculpture has 
until very recently been fragmented, lacking in attempts at an 
overview. Wayne Andersens American Sculpture in Process: 1930/1970 
assumes a special importance, therefore, as a virtually unprecedented 
effort to gather into one history material that is challenging, diverse, 
and, particularly in the case of the 19305 and 19405, often 
insufficiently documented. Yet, to gather is not necessarily to unify, 
and the writing of history requires both. In this sense, Andersens 
book is either flawed history, or perhaps not history at all; tor its 
potential value as a compilation of bibliographical material, 
illustrations, and data is all but cancelled by the flaws of its erratic 
structure and inadequate intellectual foundations. 

The titles of the seven chapters of American Sculpture in Process 
announce a variety of methods of classification. The first two, “The 
Thirties" and "The Forties," group artists by time alone. The next, 
"The Fifties in New York," groups by time and place; and the ensuing 
two by place alone: "Chicago Sculpture" and "California Sculpture." 
The final three chapters, all dealing with the 19605, are then 
organized around stylistic categories: "Pop Art and Pop Sculpture," 
"Minimal Art and Primary Structures," and "Earthworks and Process 
Art." The model of organization binding these chapters together is, 


? Ibid., 127. 


according to the author, that of linear chronology. Such a structure, 
Andersen states in his introduction, was not imposed on the 
material, but grew from it. He explains that “facts, events, and 
examples, considered objectively and without creative or imaginative 
alterations” were “taken over by a structuring schema” that he 
“allowed to take possession of the material.” This schema is that of a 
“linear action of continuous movement . . . an endless interlocking 
chain of causation and concomitance” that “constitutes the process of 
modern American sculpture” (p. ix). 

Andersen* title, like this last statement, holds that the book 
describes a process, but this is only partially true. A process, 
open-ended and multi-directional, can be described with clinical 
evenhandedness as a series of events. A linear progress, on the other 
hand, presupposes directionality, and can be discussed only in relation 
to some idea of a goal. Tending to use the two words interchangeably 
in the introduction, Andersen is in fact caught between the two 
ideas. The variety of the chapter organization reflects his oscillation, 
because the model of "process" seems not only faulty in conception 
but also inconsistent in application. The two opening chapters are 
governed by strong notions of progress: away from figurative art and 
toward European abstraction in "The Thirties," and through 
European Surrealism towards an American abstract style in "The 
Forties." Once past the point of widespread acceptance among 
American sculptors of an abstract vocabulary, the author no longer 
seems able to find such readily discernible goals by which to define 
progress. The pace of the book, and the relative generosity of 
attention given to individuals, changes dramatically Making no 
pretense of offering an objective or inclusive history of the sculpture 
produced in America in the 1930's and the 1940's, the first two 
chapters deal only with those few artists (e.g., Alexander Calder, 
Isamu Noguchi, David Smith) who appear in retrospect to have been 
"pacesetters" (Andersen’s word) in the designated movement of 
progress. In the consideration of “The Fifties in New York," however, 
and in the treatments of Chicago and California, the author adopts a 
position of greater evenhandedness, including many more artists 
(e.g., Blanche Dombek, Juan Nickford, Seymour Locks), often 
without apparent concern for their relation to a mainstream 
avant-garde.! Only 13 artists are considered in the first two chapters, 
and 98 of their works are reproduced, whereas 95 reproductions serve 
to represent the 59 artists included in the three ensuing chapters. 
(Continuing this investigation, it might be noted that, although half 
the artists in the book are represented by one work only, six artists, in 
the first two chapters, account for roughly one quarter of all the 
illustrations of American sculpture.) 

These statistics do not simply represent disparities between 
chapters or treatments of artists; they also reflect a larger indecision as 
to how to write history. This indecision, between the exclusivity of 
progress and the liberality of process, affects the whole of Andersen’ 
book, and accounts for its peculiar combination of bold omissions and 
banal inclusions. In his introduction, Andersen warns that his 
schema of linear movement will not permit him to deal with artists 
"beyond the point where their individual developments . . . ceased 
being critical to the forward progress" (p. ix). He is willing to suspend 
his relay-race model in order to include large numbers of sculptors 
whose developments could hardly be considered "critical" at any 
point; yet he adheres to it firmly enough to preclude ample discussion 
of artists of greater significance. 

On the one hand, the model of a "chain of causation" cannot 
accommodate an artist who simply produces good work, steadily and 
consistently, without any period of "breakthrough" or any one 
moment of special relevance to the designated mainstream. 
Conversely, it cannot deal with the artist who has more than one 


' Andersen attempts to justify this change in approach, in asserting with 
regard to the mid-505 that: "Originality and freshness would come to 
depend less now on the fitness of one’s style to the mainstream than on 
uniqueness as such" (p. 105). 


? The Cubi series is never discussed or illustrated in the text; there is only 
one passing reference to the existence of the series, p. 226. Nonetheless, 
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"breakthrough," and who, renewing himself at intervals, is relevant 
to several different periods of the avant-garde. An example of the first 
kind of career would be that of Joseph Cornell, one of the second, 
that of David Smith. Andersen treats Cornell in one paragraph, with 
one illustration, in the chapter on "New York in the Fifties," as an 
adjunct to his discussion of Louise Nevelson. Smith receives ample 
attention, but only up to The Hero of 1952. The result is the oddity of 
a book on modern American sculpture sufficiently inclusive to devote 
two illustrations and six paragraphs to the work of Cosmo Campoli, 
but miserly with regard to Cornell, and too narrow to consider any of 
Smith* post-1950 series, such as the Tanktotems, or, more important, 
the Cubis.? The exclusion of the Cubis should be seen in comparison, 
also, to the inclusion, in the first chapter, of several of Smiths earliest 
works. In instances such as this, of which there are others throughout 
the book, the linear chronology seems to dictate a concern for simple 
priority that precludes attention to quality, and, indeed, to genuine 
historical importance. 

Andersen notion of linear progress, inasmuch as it does govern his 
presentation, ill serves not only the work of particular artists, but also 
the whole matter of influence and interraction over time. This is 
evident initially in his references to precedents and possible influences 
in European sculpture prior to 1930. As the book* structure allows no 
room for a coherent treatment of these background developments, 
particular works and artists are selected and tacked on where needed. 
The author interrupts his consideration of Calders early mechanized 
sculptures, for example, to include a list of precedents for motion in 
sculpture. In one paragraph, he cites Boccioni, Balla, Depero, 
Brancusi, Archipenko, Gabo, Moholy-Nagy, Vantongerloo, and 
Tatlin. He then goes on immediately to add Klee, Duchamp, and 
Picabia as precedents for a “subjective, fanciful approach to 
mechanization” (pp. 6-8). Some of these references, such as Klee 
Twittering Machine, seem germane; others, such as the rotating bases 
of Brancusi’s sculptures and the machine forms in Duchamp’ King and 
Queen Surrounded by Swift Nudes, seem irrelevant. In any event, the 
28 lines of interjection lead to the one-sentence explanation that 
Calders work differs basically from all the listed precedents. In other 
such instances, we are left uncertain as to what to make of 
comparable listings. When Andersen cites Tatlin’s corner reliefs, 
Schwitters’s collages, and Duchamp’s Large Glass as anticipating 
aspects of Calders mobiles (p. 9), does he wish to imply influence, or 
community of spirit? A similar instance occurs in the discussion of 
Rauschenberg, when, in one sentence, Picasso, Braque, Schwitters, 
and De Kooning are all cited as precedents for the “collage treatment 
of the canvas” (p. 182). Surely more distinction could and should 
have been made between the kinds of relationships these juxtaposi- 
tions suggest. In the same vein, what are we to understand from the 
statement that Peter Agostinis imagery was “precedented by” Jasper 
Johns’s work (p. 124)? Beyond being ambiguous, such frequent 
splicing-in of “precedents” may also entail oversimplification and 
distortion of relative significance. When not only Cornell but also 
Schwitters are brought in as adjuncts to Nevelson, the achievements 
of Cornell and Schwitters suffer by truncation, as they are reduced to 
being examples of a certain technique, while Nevelson’s work profits 
by association, as she is aggrandized by placement in a prestigious 
lineage. Implicit in all of this is an ambivalence on Andersen’s part as 
to how much the measure of a sculptor’s achievements depends on 
innovation of conception, as opposed to quality of realization, and a 
failure at the same time to distinguish between incidental fact and 
enlightening information. 

Andersen’ introduction would have it that, "being a time-bound 
action, process can be reconstructed through a chronological 
arrangement of facts, events, and artifacts, and recognized as a 


Cubi XXVII is reproduced, in color, on the front jacket of the book. The 
publisher, rather than the author, may have been responsible for this 
choice. If so, it is surprising that the author would have allowed such an 
error to be committed. In any event, the cover as it now stands constitutes 
blatantly false advertising. 
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reasonable approximation of historical truth” (p. ix). Yet in a 
continuing process as multifarious as the production of American 
sculpture it should be obvious that several different sets of “facts, 
events, and artifacts” could represent any given moment. Even if the 
order of presentation is left to simple linear sequence, these variables, 
which will determine the notion of progress, require selective 
judgment. Andersen disavows the judges role, characterizing his 
writing as an "expository" presentation of objectively considered 
material, "sorted out and arranged" (p. ix). These pretenses of 
objectivity are either naive or disingenuous. What they really mean, 
in effect, is that the subjective criteria used have been borrowed from 
others rather than originally generated. By apparently abstaining 
from imposing his own judgments, Andersen arrives not at historical 
objectivity, a myth in any event, but at the ratification by default of 
the judgmental wisdom expressed in a received record of critical and 
commercial approval. Put succinctly, the most successful sculptors, in 
this historical viewpoint, are those who succeeded. The "events" and 
"facts" of critical attention and gallery exhibitions are dominant 
elements in Andersen’s considerations and the prime factors in his 
general notion of the avant-garde. No one would dispute that these 
are phenomena worthy of close attention. But it needs pointing out 
that there are at issue here two different historical truths: that of 
sculpture as it was actually produced, and that of sculpture as it was 
received by a certain official public. Andersen tends to conflate the 
two, so that he presents, not a straight chronology of sculptures 
development, but a chronology of the development of a certain 
publicly established taste in sculpture (without, alas, the virtues of a 
conscious, analytic account of that taste). When the two sequences 
diverge, the problem becomes evident. In Chapter Three, for 
example, several sculptors “who had been around since the thirties 
but who had not taken up the styles that constituted the vanguard of 
American sculpture in the forties" (p. 105; e.g., Raoul Hague), 
suddenly appear for the first time, in a discussion of the later 19505, 
though there was no major change in their work at that time. The 
placement, or misplacement, instead reflects the fact that, owing to a 
“shift in attention," their work was then “re-appraised” by certain 
critics and artists who had not esteemed it earlier (p. 105). Given two 
different visions of the work of the 19405, Andersen thus presents 
both in turn, rather than attempting to go beyond them to construct 
a synthetic picture that, profiting from hindsight, might have been 
more complete. This constitutes a very particular kind of historical 
objectivity, arrived at not by rejecting the limitations of the critical 
biases of the past, but by respecting them. 

The direction of American Sculpture in Process is, nonetheless, not 
left vulnerable to every shift in critical fashion. There are, even in the 
more inclusive later chapters, recurrent indications that consistent 
lines of critical thought are favored. The decision not to discuss any 
figurative sculptors of the 19305, or to illustrate any of the 
considerable figure sculpture executed by Noguchi, Lipton, and 
Ferber, might be seen, for example, as consistent with the decision to 
ignore the figures of Duane Hanson and John DeAndrea in the 
19605.3 These exclusions form part of a larger pattern, established in 
the first two chapters, in which formal abstraction is seen as the royal 
road to progress. Andersen has little trouble in allowing the critical 


3 Leaving aside the case of Segal (see note 5), the only two figure sculptors 
who receive significant attention are Kienholz and Trova. The heavy 
symbolism of the one, and the machine stylization of the other, apparently 
render them adaptable to Andersen's discussion. 


4 Andersen discusses Indiana on pp. 187-88, and Kelly on pp. 208-09. In 
regard to his unequal attention to painter-sculptors, the authors total 
exclusion of the sculpture of Barnett Newman should be noted, and 
compared to his inclusion of Larry Rivers’ sculpture. 


5 “To speak of Pop Art sculpture, then [that is, to label as sculpture those 
objects associated with Pop Art which are not paintings], is to create a 
category which does not necessarily exist for the artist. The only Pop artist 
who has come to deal with sculptural form within the Pop idiom is Claes 
Oldenburg, whose first ‘sculptures’ were mere props for Happenings and 


reversal of the later 19505 to bend back his line of chronclogy, because 
this "shift in attention" remains within that pattern. On the other 
hand, he has noticeable difficulty in contending with the emergence 
of a new representational sculpture in the late 19505 and the 19605. 
The idea of a sculpture at once avant-garde and anti-abstract belies 
his idea of progress, and his manner of dealing with the historical 
reality of that phenomenon is accordingly awkward. 

Something already seems amiss in the decision to illustrate a 
wholly abstract, and thus highly unrepresentative, box structure as 
the sole example of Cornell's work (p. 101, fig. 15); presumably this 
was done to make the comparison with Nevelson more viable. In the 
sections dealing with Pop sculpture and its origins the problem 
becomes unavoidably evident. Andersen discusses Jasper Johnss 
Sculp-metal pieces of the later 1950's, for example, not as sculptures 
but as "sculptures," in quotation marks (p. 187). The three- 
dimensional works of Andy Warhol and Roy Lichtenstein are 
similarly relegated to "the outer limits of sculpture" (p. 182). This 
equivocation cannot be due to the fact that the artists in question are 
primarily known as painters: Andersen has no reservations at all 
about including in his process of sculpture the three-dimensional 
work of Ellsworth Kelly and Robert Indiana (the latters LOVE 
multiple is reproduced and described admiringly as the culmination of 
Indiana’s “refinement of form and technique").* The equivocation 
seems to stem instead from a strong, though never overtly formulated, 
unwillingness to admit the legitimacy of verisimilitude as a modern 
sculptural tactic. Thus, Andersen would have it that “Oldenburg’s 
soft sculpture [of objects] is largely denied the art context of sculpture 
and must, as a result, be seen primarily in the life context of things” 
(p. 197). 

Given such attitudes on the part of the author, it is hardly 
surprising that the chapter on “Pop Art and Pop Sculpture” is one of 
the most problematic sections of the book. Though the book’s jacket 
description promises the reader that the text will “detail the primacy 
of sculpture in. . . Pop Art,” Andersen actually comes close to saying 
that there is no such thing as true sculpture in Pop.* In the sequence 
of his linear history, the arrival of Pop is not treated as an advance in 
itself; instead, it is explained as a transitional interlude, “historically 
essential to the reconstitution of certain formal attitudes” (p. 205). 
Thus, Andersen lays stress on the roles of Johns and Rauschenberg, 
not as harbingers of a new representational trend, but as progenitors 
of a new abstract syntax (p. 210). This focus on formal strategies as 
the essential, historically important part of Pop offers a drastically 
narrow view of a body of work in which representational content is of 
central importance. Andersen fails, for example, to come to grips 
with the aspect of social criticism in Pop. Though he goes on to offer 
an argument for the political critique implicit in Process Art, he 
does not reproduce or discuss Oldenburgs Lipstick for Yale University, 
certainly one of the most pointedly political sculptures of our time. 
He also neglects that aspect of Pop that takes other art as its subject, 
in satire and parody. His discussion of Lichtensteins sculpture, for 
example, simply misses the point in this regard, by failing to note the 
satirical references to contemporary abstraction (e.g., Anthony 
Caro). 


In an attempt to fit Pop into a larger perspective, Andersen then 


Environments” (pp. 181-82). One wonders whether Andersen would 
consider the jamb sculptures at Chartres to be “mere props” for religious 
ceremonies. In the paragraph from which this quotation is drawn, Andersen 
pushes some Pop artists outside of sculpture, while he pushes other sculptors 
(e.g., Segal and Marisol) outside of Pop, to make viable his contention that 
there is no sculpture in Pop. In keeping with the anti-figurative tendencies 
of the book, Segal is not really dealt with as a figure sculptor, but as “the 
chief proponent of the objectified environment” (p. 192), and his work as an 
outgrowth of Happenings. 


6 Andersen argues that, in its use of raw materials, “Process Art can be seen 
as an implicit attack on modern values and the consumer ideology” (p. 


241). 


proposes that, “the Pop Art phenomenon generally suggests a revival 
of the Bauhaus ideal of the noble marriage of art and industry.”7 
Though Pops formal references to the machine’s standardization and 
to commercial arts slickness could conceivably be construed as 
combining art and engineering, the ironic, iconoclastic content of 
Pop, in its nostalgic embrace of popular culture, is so opposed to the 
ideals of the Bauhaus that the comparison has little enlightening 
value. What seems to escape Andersen is the far more evident 
linkage, often commented upon and particularly crucial in the case of 
Oldenburg, between Pop and Surrealism. Its omission is perhaps a 
necessary consequence of Andersens linear schema, since a revival of 
Surrealism would constitute a regression to something supposedly 
rendered passé by the sculptors of the 19405. Andersen’s treatment of 
that earlier period, moreover, suggests an extra edge of antagonism. 
Surrealism is there referred to as a burden (e.g. p. 54, where David 
Smith is said to have “lightened the surrealist load of his previous 
imagery”) and as a disease (e.g. p. 41, where it is said that Calder 
“was not immune to the outbreak of virulent surrealism”). In light of 
Andersen's formalist view of Pop, and his generally pro-abstract view 
of progress in the early chapters, it is interesting to note how these 
terms of antipathy echo Clement Greenberg’ critique, quoted later in 
the book, of the sculptors of the 19505 who “succumbed epidemi- 
cally” to Surrealist biomorphism (p. 90). The echo is perhaps more 
than coincidence. The index of American Sculpture in Process lists 
nine occasions on which Greenberg is used, and cited by name, as the 
source of a critical judgment. Yet, among other critics, the index 
shows that not one such reference is ever made to the opinions of, for 
example, Harold Rosenberg, Thomas Hess, or Leo Steinberg, 
although many of their ample and important writings on modern 
sculpture are listed in the book’s bibliography. 

Perhaps the Greenbergian ideology of formalist modernism lies 
behind many of Andersen’ decisions; or perhaps, as is more likely in 
light of the inconsistencies of outlook, Greenberg’s name and 
reputation serve as a repeatedly useful crutch. In any event, any openly 
stated critical viewpoint, Greenbergian or otherwise, would be 
preferable to the illusory “objectivity” Andersen assumes by 
appearing to be only a reporter. In the case of Pop, he opens the 
chapter by stating that, “the Pop Art movement received immediate 
critical attention as well as official sanction from its beginnings in the 
early sixties.” He then goes on to report that, “by 1962 American Pop 
Art was delineated around Lichtenstein, Oldenburg, Rosenquist, 
Warhol, and Wesselman; Johns and Rauschenberg were identified as 
founding fathers, and artists like Indiana, Marisol, Dine, and Segal, 
as peripheral figures” (p. 179). In a retrospective view, he 
subsequently says of Pop that it “was interpreted by many as evidence 
of a concerted effort to lower art from the level of ‘fine art’ to that of 
the ordinary object”; but that, nonetheless, certain aspects of it “soon 
came to be viewed as historically essential. . .” (p. 205). 

Andersen’ introduction speaks of the emergence from the facts of 
an organizational schema to which he has only acquiesced. In the 
same way, his consistent use of the passive mode, as these quoted 
sentences illustrate, eliminates the need to identify an active subject 
and allows him to imply that he is only reporting on a general body of 
opinion. One questions, who is doing the sanctioning, delineating, 
identifying, interpreting, viewing, and seeing. Through these 
statements, and through the book as a whole, seems to move an 
anonymous spirit of critical consensus that Andersen consults. This 
mysterious critical unanimity, like the implied factualness of the 
progress that the book describes, is in reality a selective construct 
masquerading as a historical truth. Permitting passive bias but not 
active judgment, these masquerades allow Andersen the privilege of 
subjectivity without the constraints of accountability. 

Passivity is more than the verbal mode of particular sentences; it is 
the stance on which the book is based. Andersen describes his role in 
terms of abstentions (“without creative or imaginative alterations”) 


7 P. 202. This statement should be juxtaposed to the earlier one: “At the 
core of the Pop Art phenomenon [note the repeated use of this phrase, with 
its connotations of aberrance and ephemerality] is the conjoining of two 
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and self-restraint. “I have tried,” he says in the introduction, “to be 
simply factual, descriptive, and informative; anything beyond that 
would have required a very different and more personal approach” (p. 
x). This reticence is partially illusory, for the history presented is, as 
suggested above, actually quite selective; to confirm this, one need 
only begin to list the sculptors who are never mentioned (e.g., Lucas 
Samaras, Duane Hanson, and Christo in the 19605). There is 
another sense, though, in which the passivity is quite real. The wish 
to avoid the appearance of a personal viewpoint clearly determines 
the general format and tone of Andersen* discussions of individual 
artists, and restricts him to a style in which data presents itself with a 
minimum of internal differentiation, on the one hand, and a 
minimum of originally conceived, larger unities, on the other. 

Except for those instances in which his discussions are more 
prolonged, Andersen employs a basic format not unlike that 
frequently found in the biographical entries for catalogues of group 
exhibitions. For each artist he offers a slightly fleshed-out curriculum 
vitae, and then he goes on briefly to characterize the artists work. 
This format succeeds in purveying lots of material in a limited space, 
but the need for compression combines with the author's even- 
handedness to produce a conflation of events, dates, facts, 
descriptions, opinions, and interpretations, delivered with egalitarian 
flatness. A succinct instance of the resultant style occurs in 
Andersen's discussion of George Sugarman: “In Paris he also met 
Chuck Ginnever, and retained a trace of cubist geometry behind the 
organic forms of his early constructions" (p. 131). 

Andersen’ wish was to be “simply factual, descriptive, and 
informative." It is quite possible, though, to be factual and 
descriptive without being very informative. American Sculpture in 
Process is an impressive compendium of facts; yet, in too many 
instances the facts do not produce, but in fact displace and preclude, 
genuinely informative writing. The paragraph devoted to Larry Bell, 
for example, gives us his birthdate; his background with respect to 
schooling, friends, and teachers; and the date at which he joined the 
Ferus Gallery. It also discusses his early work, and his development of 
technical expertise. Andersen then concludes: "Bells technique is a 
complex means of obtaining an objectively simple effect, and is 
regarded as an ultimate position among other Los Angeles artists. He 
maintains, however, that the equipment parallels the tools of any 
other artist and that his only concern is with the precision of his 
pieces, constituted by the elimination of all distractions from the 
surface" (p. 235). (No sources are cited for these or any of the other 
statements made about Bell.) In all of this discussion we never gain 
any idea of what Bell's art is about. We never learn of his 
manipulation, through effects of ambiguity, of the viewer's 
perceptions of form and space; and we never have a clear picture of 
the vacuum-coated glass box structures and installation pieces that 
are his hallmark works (the one work reproduced is a 1963 wall piece). 

Beyond questions of emphasis, the problems here extend to 
Andersens words themselves. In descriptive vocabulary as well as in 
organizational structure, his apparent desire for neutrality of tone 
seems to stifle inventiveness. Given the scope of the survey, it would 
be highly unrealistic to expect the author to do justice to each 
individual work. Yet precisely because the descriptions of objects and 
aesthetics must be extremely succinct, it seems fair to ask that words 
be carefully chosen to communicate the maximum of useful 
information. Instead descriptions are too often couched in general 
terms that given little specific illumination. In discussing Herbert 
Ferber, for example, Andersen states that "his earliest wood pieces 
. + + like Torso of 1932 and Wrestlers of 1934 and 1936, reveal an 
emphasis on contour, a simultaneous separation and cohesion of 
parts, and the use of form to define and activate space” (p. 68). Later, 
with regard to Day Schnabel, we learn that: “Her sculpture of the late 
forties was animistic; in the early fifties, as in Forms Within a Cube of 
1952, the carve-direct tenet of the image contained within a block, 


aspects of urban culture—popular imagery and junk material” (p. 180). The 
connection of Pop with junk, as opposed to the high-gloss mass-production 
techniques it actually honors, seems a serious misunderstanding. 
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complemented by a De Stijl orientation, combines in a quasi- 
architectural sculpture that only by its subtle angles and slight curves 
maintains its continuity with her work of the forties” (p. 122). None 
of the sculptures mentioned is reproduced, nor is any reference given 
to a reproduction in another source. The passages may be perfectly 
valid; but if we press further, and ask what sense of the artists work we 
have gained from them, the answer is disturbingly vague. Such 
phrases, and others like them throughout the book, gradually produce 
the impression that artists and works are being fitted to terms and 
categories, not that language is being tooled to reveal artists and 
works. The reductio ad absurdum of this approach occurs in the 
discussion of Marisol, in which Andersen states that the “psychologi- 
cal characterization of her subjects . . . establishes her contem- 
poraneity, and is perhaps most adequately described as the New 
Realism” (pp. 189-190). 

Andersens impersonality of language and tone is occasionally 
accompanied, too, by an ambiguity of voice. I have already noted, in 
the case of Larry Bell, a tendency toward inadequate citation of 
sources. For sculptors such as Kenneth Price, Tio Giambruni, Tony 
Berlant, and others, there are whole mini-histories, along with 
‘statements of opinions and intentions, without any bibliographical 
references, or other explanation of the origin of the information.* Do 
these histories stem from discussions with the artists? Andersen may 
be doing himself an injustice in not clarifying this, for other citations 
show that much of the material he presents, especially in the first two 
chapters and in "Chicago Sculpture," does indeed derive from 
communication with the principals involved, on the part either of 
Andersen himself or of his research assistants. Certainly original 
material, if verified, should be one of the most important 
contributions of the book; as it is, several sections apparently based 
on such research contribute more to doubt than to knowledge. The 
verification of sources, or indeed any additional research prompted by 
Andersen’ discussions, is further frustrated by the structure of the 
bibliography. Instead of dividing the bibliography by topics, to 
correspond to the books chapters, or separating those works of 
particular relevance to a given artist or period, Andersen lists "Books" 
and "Articles and Major Reviews" alphabetically by author, and 
"Exhibition Catalogues" alphabetically by museum or gallery. The 
problem is symptomatic: a potentially valuable assemblage of raw 
material fails, because of the manner of presentation, to yield the 
proper benefit. 

Benefit, one might ask, furthermore, to whom! It is unclear exactly 
what audience the book addresses. In the introduction, Andersen 
says that he intended "a text of general value to the layman and of 
special value to the teacher of modern art" (p. x). In many respects, 
he does hold to a tone and level that address the layman. He never 
calls actively on the readers previous knowledge of the sculptors he 
discusses, and he takes care to identify even such well-known names 


8 For Kenneth Price, see p. 165; for Tio Giambruni, p. 171; for Tony 
Berlant, p. 175. Similar instances include those of Robert Murray (p. 229) 
and David von Schlegell (p. 233), among others. The inconsistency of 
Andersen's attention to individual sculptors is perplexing. Why, for 
example, is there no birthdate or background information for Donald Judd 
(p. 218)? Why is there a complete mini-biography of Lyman Kipp, 
immediately followed by four lines on Sol Lewitt that do not even give the 
latter birthdate? 


? In the matter of pagination, a random sample, from pp. 151-58, shows 
that five out of seven pages have no number. As regards illustrations, a few 
examples suffice to suggest the problem: though the work is referred to more 
than once, no notice in the text directs the reader to the reproduction of 
Gabo 1916 Head (p. 14, fig. 15); though Raoul Hagues* work is discussed 


with respect to the production of the late 19505, the work illustrated is from ` 


the early 1950% (pp. 117-18); the discussion of Segals art-historical 
references, on p. 194, is hopelessly confused by conflicting citations of the 
same illustration—at one point naming six people who appear in a work 
that, in the illustration, has only two figures; the description of Richard 
Serras One Ton Prop, on p. 252, has nothing to do with the work illustrated 
(fig. 13, same page) as One Ton Prop. Faulty proofreading is responsible for 
such minor annoyances as the change of Dan Flavin’ name to Don (p. 202), 


as Brancusi and Gonzalez: the former as "Constantin Brancusi, the 
leading figure among European carve-direct sculptors,” and the latter 
as “a fringe member of the Paris avant-garde” and “the pioneer welder 
among the Europeans” (pp. 17, 21). Yet when Andersen states that 
Gonzalez followed "the transparencies of Lipchitz [and] the 
mannerism of Gargallo" (p. 21), he sees no need to elucidate these 
terms or artists. He also tells the reader that Day Schnabel "studied in 
Paris with Gimard and Malfray" (p. 122), apparently assuming that 
these names will be of use without further clarification. In his 
numerous references to early 20th-century sculpture by Duchamp, 
Gabo, et a., Andersen seems, furthermore, to assume tha: the reader 
brings to the text a fairly sophisticated store of visual images; and he 
similarly credits the reader with the ability to profit from passing 
references to McLuhan, Robbe-Grillet, “filmmaker Goddard [sic],” 
and the “Wittgensteinian game format” (pp. 253, 267). 

Thus, indecisive as to the intellectual identity of the reader, the 
author seems uncertain as to what that reader needs to know. The 
books tendency to concentrate on peripheral data whi-e slighting 
central matters has already been pointed out in the case of Larry Bell. 
Such confusion, widely recurrent, between introductorv characteriza- 
tion and specialized information, is part of the larger problem of the 
books style, which enjambs rather than synthésizes broad generaliza- 
tions and narrow fact-dropping. This unevenness of tone, further- 
more, is symptomatic of a problem of inconsistency that pervades 
American Sculpture in Process from its physical plan to its conceptual 
structure. Mechanical inconveniences, such as sporadic pagination 
and unsatisfactory linkage of illustrations to text, can be attributed to 
the editors.? For the inconsistencies of approach, Andersen himself 
must be held responsible. I have already noted some of the 
discomforts of his basic organizational pattern, and there are others I 
might have chosen. The linking together, for example, of Nevelson 
and Stankiewicz, and of Chryssa and Flavin, in painfully ?rocrustean 
attempts to preserve the flow of the text, emphasizes the inadequacies 
of inherited categories of time, style, or both. Noteworthy here, also, 
are the recurrent instances in which the general pattern is disrupted 
by Andersens interjections of groupings that are anything but 
conventional. The example of a Pop-Bauhaus linkage, noted 
previously, should be seen in the context of other such proposals, like 
those by which Andersen argues for the similarities joining the 19505 
works of Ellsworth Kelly and Rauschenberg (p. 210), and for the 
common bonds between Process Art and "carve-direct" aesthetics. 1° 
The overall passivity of critical stance is periodically offset in this way 
by its opposite: a will to fabricate the most unsuspected, idiosyncra- 
tic, conceptual associations. Furthermore, these originally generated 
constructs (the attempt to define San Francisco and Los Angeles 
aesthetics is a further instance!!) confuse more than they enlighten, 
and undermine the book's coherence. 

Given these inconsistencies in American Sculpture in Process, it is 


the characterization of certain still-life subjects as “moment: mori,” and the 
location of the Sculpture Center first on 69th Street, then on 25th Street, 
seven lines later. 


19 “The carve-direct and direct-metal sculptors had shared [with Frocess Art 
sculptors] a similar interest in exposing the Imprint of process and chance" 
(p. 242). Given the origins of what he calls "carve-direct" sculpture, in the 
reaction against the chance-imprinted surfaces of Rodin’ work, Andersens 
contention that "carve-direct" artists wanted to expose the “imprint of. . . 
chance" seems ill-considered. The issue of process could be disputed here as 
well, for many of Brancusis works rigorously exclude any evidence of the 
process by which they were made. This generalization seems insufficiently 
thought-out, too broad, and potentially self-contradictory to ke of use. 


1! In “California Sculpture," Andersen argues that the San Francisco 
aesthetic is characterized by nostalgia, the Los Angeles aesthetic by an 
interest in technological slickness. It is curious that he can advance such a 
view and still spend significant amounts of time discussing rhe art of 
Kienholz, which is soaked in sentiment and nostalgia yet indisputably 
central to the Los Angeles scene, and the futuristic chrome dragsters of Don 
Potts, who is from San Francisco. 


perhaps logical that one should respond to it as a whole in two ways. 
Encouraged initially by its abundance of data and illustrations, one 
may find it merely prosaic in its determined passivity, disappointing in 
its lack of inventiveness. Yet the more the book is probed, the more 
disturbing become its vagueness of critical language, peculiarities of 
critical selection, and absence of intellectual discipline. We come to 
see its view of history as highly problematic, by virtue of overt flaws of 
structure and covert critical biases. Andersen seems to have intended 
a history that, by its lack of theoretical ambition or subjective 
inflection, would stand as a solid, uncontroversial reference volume. 
In the manner of a file case of photos and facts, the book may indeed 
continue to be useful. In more important respects, however, Andersen 
has produced an account that seems destined to be more a document 
in itself, a reflection of the anomalies of a certain state of received 
critical and commercial wisdom around 1973, than a stimulating or 
enduring contribution to an effective historical understanding of its 
subject. 
KIRK VARNEDOE 
Columbia University 


ELIZABETH CARROLL REILLY, A Dictionary of Colonial American 
Printers’ Ornaments and Illustrations. A Tribute to Alden Porter 


Johnson, Worcester, American Antiquarian Society, 1975. Pp. 
xxxvi + 515; 2,023 black-and-white ills. $45 


The title of this elegantly printed book is highly misleading. The 
book is not a dictionary in the normal sense of the word. It offers no 
definitions of terms, nor does it deal with the meaning of the images 
reproduced in its catalogue. It is a selective, visual anthology of some 
of the illustrations and printers’ ornaments used in the American 
Colonies through the year 1775. 

M. A. McCorison says in his foreword: “For the first time, a large 
body of colonial [American] typographical ornaments and 
illustrations will be readily available for study on a variety of levels 
and from various vantage points." In Reillys text these “levels” and 
“vantage points” are, for the most part, confined to an index of 
printers and another of imprint dates. She does not discuss the images 
as “signs” within the framework of iconology or of semiotics. She 
confines the main body of her introduction to chronology. And, her 
anthology of Colonial ornaments and illustrations is in no way truly 
comprehensive. She has deliberately excluded from it copperplate 
line engraving, limiting her coverage to woodcuts, metal relief cuts, 
cast type metal printers’ “flowers,” and other ornaments. She gives 
very little attention to printed “ephemera,” such as paper currency. 

Presumably the exclusion of copperplate illustrations results from 
the desire to avoid overlapping a study currently in progress at the 
American Antiquarian Society. In 1907 David McNeely Stauffer 
published his monumental American Engravers upon Copper, a work to 
which Mantle Fielding published a supplement in 1917. The three 
volumes of what is commonly known as “Stauffer and Fielding” are 
the fundamental work for the student of American engravings. But, 
unfortunately, it does comparatively little with engraved illustrations 
and paper currency. From 1948 until his death in 1973, H. 
Dunscombe Colt worked at revising and amplifying “Stauffer and 
Fielding.” In 1969 Colt requested the aid of the Antiquarian Society 
in checking illustrated books and periodicals in its collection. 
Georgia B. Bumgardner, the Societys Curator of Graphic Arts, 
assisted Colt and has continued to develop his project since his death. 
The Society hopes eventually to publish the results of the 
Colt-Bumgardner survey. 

Paper currency, in turn, was treated at length by Eric P Newman in 
The Early Paper Money of America (revd. “Bicentennial ed.," Racine, 
Wis., Western Publishing, 1976). This is an iconological treasure 
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house and an admirable handbook for collectors, based on the 
research of a lifetime, but not a monograph in the usual sense. ! 

Reillys book will complement the revision of Stauffer and Fielding, 
when that is published by the American Antiquarian Society. It also 
complements Sinclair Hamilton’s Early American Book Illustrators and 
Wood Engravers (Princeton, Princeton University Library, 1958- 
1968), which likewise excludes copper- and steel-plate book 
illustration, and Newmans survey of paper money. 

By using Newman* work, and that of Sinclair Hamilton, the 
existing Stauffer and Fielding, and Reilly's book, the researcher can 
obtain at least a partial grasp of the subject of Colonial American 
printers' ornaments and illustrations. Reillys book is a rich source of 
visual material for the historian of the graphic arts. It is not, however, 
a definitive anthology. It should be added, further, that it is an 
uncritical compendium of the material used by American printers. 
As Reilly text makes clear, the distinction between illustrations and 
ornaments made in America and those made abroad and imported for 
American use is very difficult to define. Indeed, she attempts no 
comparative study of American and foreign imprints. 

The organization of the material would have been much more 
helpful if it had been more systematic. For example, "maps," "City 
views," "genre scenes," and "adventures" are categories that overlap. 
In some cases the fundamentum divisionis is the title of a book (e.g., 
The History of the Holy Jesus); in other cases it is the audience to 
which the book was addressed (e.g., “children’s books”; but wasn't the 
History a book for children?). At times the class is based on 
iconographic content (e.g., "hanging"); elsewhere the basis of 
classification is the way the picture was used (e.g., *almanac covers”). 
The lack of clear organization means that the user concerned with a 
particular subject is forced to search a large part of the illustrations for 
each class of imprint in which he is interested. This is particularly 
true of the printers’ ornaments where classification, admittedly, is 
extremely difficult. 

But the foregoing remarks must be balanced against the enormous 
amount of labor that has gone into Reilly’ book, and its handsome 
production. The volume is clearly the best thing in print in its field at 
the present time, and for the historian of early American graphic arts 
it will be an absolutely indispensable tool. 

As a postscript, I would like to add that the difficulties Reilly 
encountered in constructing an organizational scheme for her 
complex material should be borne in mind by the Antiquarian 
Society when it publishes the results of the Colt-Bumgardner revision 
of Stauffer and Fielding. The Society would be well advised to 
organize the material iconologically, on the model of such a prototype 
as Princeton’s Index of Christian Art, or the model study of book 
illustration, Arthur Henkel’s and Albrecht Schönes Emblemata: 
Handbuch zu Sinnbildkunst dex XVI und XVII Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart, J. 
B. Metzlersche, 1967). 

FRANK H. SOMMER 
Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum 


' Its comparative lack of footnotes is particularly frustrating to the 
researcher. Although the catalogue is detailed, many of the examples of 
printing mentioned are not reproduced, a further frustration for the 
historian of printing and other graphic arts. But it must be stressed that 
Newman’ book does include reproductions of currency that was produced by 
copperplate engraving, as well as bills printed from woodcuts and metal 
cuts. 
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DOROTHY MENZEL, Pottery Style and Society in Ancient Peru; Art 
as a Mirror of History in the Ica Valley, 1350-1570, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1976. Pp. 245; 
610 figs., 108 black-and white-photos. $25 


This book is another in a series of studies focusing on funerary 
ceramics obtained from the Ica Valley on the south coast of Peru.' 
Like the previous studies, also by scholars from the University of 
California at Berkeley, this work focuses on grave lots originally 
excavated by Max Uhle during his work in Peru at the turn of the 
century and now part of the collections of the Robert H. Lowie 
Museum of Anthropology in Berkeley. The first analysis of the 
particular segment of the Ica collection studied by Menzel was 
published in 1924 by A. L. Kroeber and W. D. Strong, together with 
Uhle's correspondence notes and his unpublished manuscript on the 
[ca excavations, deposited in the Ibero-Amerikanische Bibliotek, 
Berlin (the latter not consulted by the author).? Menzel's work is 
basically a re-analysis of the same materials discussed by Kroeber and 
Strong, undertaken in order to resolve some of the questions raised by 
the latter, who emphasized stylistic classification at the expense of 
associations or burial stratigraphy. The result is a second seriation 
which divides Kroeber and Strong's Late Ica pottery phases into five 
phases (referred to as Phases 6-10) spanning the period from a.D. 1350 
to 1570. 

The text is divided into six sections providing background and a 
statement of purpose (Introduction), a survey of the archaeological 
context (chapter I), a brief comment on the pottery technology 
(chapter 2), a detailed description of vessel shapes (chapter 3) and 
designs (chapter 4), and a discussion of conclusions (chapter 5). 
These chapters are supported by appendixes containing hundreds of 
drawings of shapes and designs as well as over one hundred 
black-and-white photographs of the vessels discussed in the text. As 
such, the volume is one of the more lavishly illustrated works of its 
kind and should be of considerable use to those interested in learning 
to recognize late funerary ceramics from the south coast of Peru. In 
addition to the illustrations, there is also an appendix containing a 
detailed listing of all vessels used to define each phase in the sample, 
including those in private collections and museums. 

By far the largest part of the text is devoted to an extremely 
detailed analysis of the vessels chosen by Menzel to constitute her 
sample. Much of this analysis consists of minute description detailing 
the change in the width of a line or the execution of a single design 
element. The continuous descriptions are frequently extremely 
difficult to follow, e.g.: “Three-color broad-band design arrangements 
fall into two traditional descent lines associated with corresponding 
shape categories, without regard to innovations in shape features of 
respective vessel forms. The selection of the design arrangement for 
each form is determined by the classificatory equivalent of it in an 
older shape" (p. 129). The voluminous figures and illustrations in the 
appendixes are extremely useful in attempting to understand Menzel's 
descriptions and interpretations. Nonetheless, one easily loses track 
of her argument in the sea of detail. Several charts illustrating precise 
changes or trends would have been of considerable help in following 
alterations in design elements and vessel shapes. As it is, I would not 
be surprised if even the most ardent student had difficulty in 
summoning the fortitude to read the paragraph upon paragraph of 
detail presented in chapters 3 and 4. 

Another aspect of the book that makes the arguments difficult to 
follow is the fact that descriptive information on many of the graves is 
scattered throughout the book rather than presented within a single 
discussion. A great deal of the chapter devoted to conclusions is 
concerned with descriptions and interpretations of burial furnishings, 
primary and secondary interment ritual, and descriptions of the 


! D. Menzel, J. H. Rowe, and L. E. Dawson, "The Paracas Pottery of Ica; A 
Study in Style and Time," University of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, L, 1964, 1-382; P. J. Lyon, "Innovation Through 
Archaism; The Origins of the Ica Pottery Style," Nawpa Pacha, 1v, 1966, 
31-61. 


burials themselves. This seems an inappropriate place to present such 
basic data which belongs with the material on the archaeological 
context in chapter I. As it stands, while reading the conclusions I 
found myself turning back to chapter 1 and to the introduction to 
reread the additional information on specific graves presented there. 
For example, to find information about the circumstances surround- 
ing Uhle's acquisition of the grave labeled Sc, one of the two lots used 
in defining Phase 8, I had to piece together details on p. 8 
(introduction), p. 23 (the archaeological context), and p. 243 
(conclusions). Evaluation of the analysis presented would have been 
considerably easier if all of this descriptive information had been 
concisely presented in one place. 

[n her introduction, Menzel charges that New World archaeologists 
are guilty of being "satisfied on the whole with a chronology based on 
loose sequences of broadly defined styles, each style including much 
variation in detail, and the looseness of the chronology has limited 
the possibilities of cultural interpretation. This study attemprs to go a 
step further and bring to bear on an American problem the rigorous 
standards of the best Classical archaeology” (p. 2). The methods used 
in the application of such standards to the analysis of funerary 
ceramics from the south coast of Peru are described as representing a 
modification of stylistic analyses originally developed for use in 
denoting style changes in Greek pottery. These modifications are 
evidently considerable, since Menzel's work focuses on analvzing the 
fine details of modeling and complex geometric designs whereas 
analysis of Greek pottery depends heavily on the treatment of the 
human figure, with dating of style changes aided by inscriptions on 
the specimens which sometimes give the potter's name. Neither 
inscriptions nor human figures occur on the pottery from Ica analyzed 
here. Exactly what the modifications of this classical methodology are 
which make it suited for use on these Peruvian ceramics is not stated, 
although Menzel does contend that “the methods developed could be 
profitably applied to many other problems in American archaeology" 
(p. 2). 

The precise methodology utilized by Menzel is what is commonly 
referred to as "feature-theme" seriation. A "feature" is defined as "any 
stylistic detail that can be distinguished from other details by contrast 
and repetition" (p. 7); a "composition" as “a complete vessel shape 
composed of consistently patterned features, or an independent 
design arrangement composed of recurrent combinations of features" 
(p. 7) (in an earlier work this definition was used to define 
"themes"?); and a "theme" as “a number of compositions with similar 
but not identical features in the same positions" (p. 7). As outlined 
by Menzel, the methodology relies heavily on what are called "units 
of contemporaneity" which are defined as "all objects that could have 
been in use on the same day" (p. 5). The identification of exact units 
of contemporaneity "depends on the analysis and definition of the 
rules governing the consistently patterned combirations of all 
features of a phase" (p. 6). Of critical importance, however, to the 
methodology used in this study and others like it is the fact that "each 
phase is defined on the basis of the evidence of associations in one 
master burial. Other vessels and burials are assigned to a phase if they 
are considered to be contemporary. . . . " (p. 6). More simply stated, 
the methodology is based on the delineation of stylistic change in the 
form and decoration of ceramics recovered from a "closed" context, 
usually a grave lot, where a change in defined stylistic elements is 
taken as indicative of a change in time. 

The definition of each phase through the use of feature-theme 
seriation is heavily dependent on the stylistic analysis of the vessel 
sample contained in a *master grave lot," since tempora: placement of 
additional vessels is based on their stylistic correlation with the 
master lot. The master grave lot furnishes both a "starting point for 
the phase definition" and a fixed point of reference to which new 


2 A. L. Kroeber and W. D. Strong, "The Uhle Pottery Collections from Ica, 
With Three Appendices by Max Uhle," University of California Publications 
in American Archaeology and Ethnology, XXI, 1924, 95-133. 


3 Menzel, Rowe, and Dawson, 263. 


discoveries can be related, and it serves as the definitive unit of 
contemporaneity for a particular phase (p. 6). It would therefore seem 
that a critical assessment of the worth of a chronological seriation 
utilizing this methodology should, in part, concentrate on the utility 
of the burials chosen as master lots. 

The master lots for Menzel’ seriation were all excavated by Uhle 
from the Soniche sector of the principal cemetery of the site of Old 
Ica, the administrative and ceremonial center of the valley during the 
time periods covered by the study. These master lots, together with 
additional lots from this and several other locations, constitute the 
basic sample used in the study. Owing, however, to what the author 
refers to as "serious limitations" (p. 10) in Uhle's field notes 
(including lack of precise data on site location as well as limited site 
descriptions), a long-term program of field research consisting of site 
location and surface survey was carried out from 1954-1969 by John 
H. Rowe and his students at the University of California, Berkeley. 
This additional research in the Ica Valley was designed by Rowe to 
“make a more adequate analysis of Uhles materials possible" (p. 10). 
The results of this additional 15 years of research are used to help 
amplify the present study, as are the numerous references to 
unassociated ceramics in private collections and museums. Thus, the 
entire sample of Late Ica pottery utilized by Menzel in her study 
includes not only Uhle’ grave lots but also information obtained from 
surface collections and various unassociated vessels. 

The master grave lot for Phase 6 consists of a single large tomb 
containing 230 vessels. We are told, however, that although “no other 
Ica 6 grave containing pottery has been recorded" (p. 233), surface 
surveys indicate that "stylistic variants of Phase 6 exist in the lower 
portions of the valley, below Ocucaje, but these variants are mixed 
with Phase 6 pottery as it is found higher in the valley as well" (p. 
10). The significance of these "variants" and their relationship to 
Phase 6 as defined here are left unclear. Moreover, it is difficult to 
evaluate the integrity of Phase 6 in terms of preceding phases, since 
the definitions of Ica Phases 1 to 5 have not yet been published (p. 5). 

In discussing the transition between Phases 6 and 7, Menzel says, 
"The stylistic contrasts between Phase 7 and Phase 6 can be 
interpreted as showing the beginnings of changes in Phase 7 which 
lead to later stylistic developments in Phases 8 and 9, as well as other 
changes that do not persist into subsequent phases. There are 
significant innovations in design arrangement as well as design detail. 
However, seen in the perspective of subsequent changes, the 
differences between Phase 6 and Phase 7 are relatively slight, . . .” 
(p. 109). It is noteworthy under these circumstances that the master 
grave lot for Phase 7 consists of 19 vessels, 13 of which are small to 
miniature forms (p. 33). Menzel’s comment on this rather skewed 
sample is that it is not clear whether the "assemblage represents 
changes in the relative popularity and use of different shape 
categories in Phase 7, or whether the burial itself is not representative 
of the standard usage of this phase" (p. 33). 

An even more serious problem occurs with Menzel’ definition of 
the "unit of contemporaneity" for Phase 8, which in this case was 
apparently established on the basis of two grave lots along with several 
unassociated vessels. One of the grave lots, containing five vessels, 
was excavated by Uhle, whereas the other, containing four vessels 
together with a fragment of an Inca-style jar, was purchased by Uhle 
from a huaquero (a professional grave robber). Menzel accepts the 
four complete vessels bought from the huaquero as coming from the 
same grave (p. 8), a seemingly uncritical procedure in dealing with 
vessels obtained in such a fashion, while she chooses to avoid the issue 
of the large fragment from an Inca-style jar which was also purchased 
with these same vessels. If all the vessels came from the same grave, 
why not the fragment also? Or, alternatively, why could not some or 
all the finds have come from different graves? There is simply no way 
of knowing. The integrity of this so-called "lot" calls into question 
the validity of Phase 8 since ultimately the author is forced to rely 
almost exclusively on unassociated vessels in museum collections and 
must admit that "the definition and seriation of Phase 8 are based in 
the main on the appearance and patterning of features found in 
association on single vessels" (p. 8). 

Kroeber and Strong recognized the essentials of Menzels Phases 9 
and 10, which were established on the basis of their association with 
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Inca-style ceramics and Spanish glass beads, respectively. There is 
nothing new in this, although Menzel does try to break up the 
[nca-associated ceramics of the Late Horizon into four separate styles, 
with Ica 9 being the example of the local Ica tradition unaffected by 
Inca influence. 

Menzel makes a point of stressing the importance of stratigraphic 
relationships between various graves as particularly significant in 
determining the phase into which vessels should be placed. Precise 
information on stratigraphic relationships is, however, difficult to 
come by since Uhle* field notes are often unclear. Thus, Menzel often 
uses such words and phrases as “one gets the impression. . . ," “the 
location given by Uhle for burial Tb suggests. . . ,” or “Uhle does 
not describe tomb Th-1 at all . . . "(pp. 20-21). What is even more 
perplexing is the fact that many of the graves used in the sample had 
been disturbed prior to their excavation by Uhle. Some of these 
tombs had been looted, either by the Spanish in their search for 
treasure or by more recent grave robbers. In one case, this activity is 
shown to have led to the inclusion of Late Horizon vessels from a 
previously looted tomb in the grave goods of an Early Colonial Period 
interment (p. 21). Menzel also notes that some of the tombs were 
evidently reentered and some sort of secondary interment ritual 
performed (p. 228). There is evidence of considerable disruption of 
tomb furnishings during the ritual of secondary interment, including 
breakage of pottery vessels. Menzel considers the disturbance caused 
by reentry into the tombs only with respect to what may have been 
removed from the tombs, but it is equally possible that some artifacts 
may have been added. The possibility that grave goods were added 
during these secondary interment rituals has considerable ramifica- 
tions for Menzel’s sequence, given that her methodology hinges on 
the identification of “units of contemporaneity.” 

Particularly surprising, and to a certain extent incomprehensible, 
is the fact that throughout the 15 years during which they undertook 
additional study in the Ica Valley in order to elucidate Uhles work, 
Menzel and her colleagues from Berkeley never bothered to excavate 
a single known deposit of refuse. Nowhere in the book is there any 
reference or mention of stratigraphic excavations undertaken to 
clarify the inconsistencies and omissions in Uhle’ field notes. Yet, 
several instances of known stratigraphic deposits are cited, including 
such cases as Mound U at the site of Old Ica which is described as 
being "composed of stratified refuse deposited at different times in Ica 
history" (p. 22). This mound is said to contain Early Colonial (i.e., 
Ica Phase 10), Late Horizon, and Ica 6 refuse, thus indicating "that 
additional refuse strata must be present at the mound, datable to the 
time between the one containing remains of the early Ica phases and 
the Ica 10 one" (pp. 22-23). Why, one must ask, when such well 
stratified deposits were readily available, did the investigators choose 
only to make surface collections instead of conducting controlled 
excavations? Data from controlled excavations at stratified sites 
would seem to offer the only reliable means of substantiating the 
validity of Menzel’s proposed phases and would have gone a long way 
towards making possible “a more adequate analysis of Uhle’s 
materials" (p. 10). 

In the introduction, Menzel argues that the period of 220 years 
(A.D. 1350-1570) covered by the ceramics analyzed in the study is 
sufficiently recent to make the study an exercise in "historic 
archaeology." Given that at least three of the proposed phases are 
generally correlated with known political events, Menzel argues that 
the study holds "some special theoretical importance . . . [because] 
we can ask what archaeological evidence can contribute to an 
understanding of cultural processes in a situation where some 
historical evidence is also available" (p. 2). Rather than providing 
insights, however, into culture process as promised in the 
introduction, the conclusions furnish the reader with a series of banal 
comments on Ica society. These include statements about individuals 
buried in various graves, such as“. . . this individual must have been 
one of modestly good social standing" (p. 230), or“. . . the contrasts 
lead us to the conclusion that the person in burial Th-2 was probably 
a respectable man of no particular distinction" (p. 229). At other 
points, Menzel simply reiterates information that is already well 
known from the Spanish chronicles: "The Late Horizon association 
patterns suggest that the Incas ruled at Ica through a high-ranking 
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nobility . . . and through a special class of individuals who were 
probably civil servants” (p. 235). 

The advent of feature-theme seriation in Andean archaeology was 
largely a result of the immense number of grave lots excavated by Max 
Uhle and deposited at Berkeley. Utilized for purposes of defining the 
chronological and typological aspects of this large collection, 
feature-theme seriation has become a hallmark of the "Berkeley 
school" in Peruvian archaeology. It is primarily a qualitative or 
descriptive methodology relying on the subjective interpretations and 
idiosyncrasies of individual researchers. As is readily apparent in this 
study, feature-theme seriation can in no way be characterized as a 
quantitative methodology or one that is at all susceptible to statistical 
testing. Át no point is there any particular concern for sample size or 
the significance of frequency distributions of specific forms or design 
elements. Furthermore, the methodology is limited in its applicabil- 
ity to fancy funerary ceramics and is not designed for use in the 
analysis of domestic or utilitarian ceramics, which make up the great 
bulk of ceramics found on most archaeological sites (other than 
cemeteries) in Peru. Although the proponents of this methodology 
would argue that it is also applicable to domestic ceramics, such an 
argument has never been substantiated by actual demonstration. 
Indeed, in my opinion, the obstinate promotion of feature-theme 
seriation to the detriment of other methodologies in ceramic analysis 
is indicative of the obsession with funerary ceramics that has 
characterized much of the history of Peruvian archaeology. 

According to Menzel, "the success of this or any other 
archaeological study that aims at an understanding of cultural process 
depends on a precise determination of changes in decorative style and 
of the chronological relationships of these changes" (p. 2). Since the 
analysis presented here purports to have as its general aim an . 
“understanding-of culture process," it should ultimately be judged by 
the degree to which it accomplishes this goal. In fact, the study 
presented by Menzel demonstrates the inadequacies of a method of 
ceramic analysis that attempts to deal with culture process (let alone 
chronology) by relying on functionally specific (i.e., funerary) 
ceramic assemblages while virtually ignoring data available from 
controlled excavations at sites other than cemeteries. At the most 
basic level, the study suffers from the fallacious assumption that 
information on societal activities as a whole can be extracted solely 
through an analysis of funerary ceramics. The mechanisms at work 
within a prehistoric society cannot possibly be understood through a 
singular concentration on the pots that people buried with their 
dead. Given the especially good preservation on the Peruvian coast, 
there is absolutely no excuse for not integrating information on 
mortuary practices with data available.on architecture, settlement 
patterns, subsistence, stratigraphy, etc. Speaking purely in terms of 
the development of ceramic chronology, a particularly damning 
failure of this study is the lack of findings from stratigraphic 
excavation, findings which would have provided not only badly 
needed information on the precise sequence of fine ware ceramics, 
but also important data on the much more common utilitarian 
ceramics. 

RICHARD W. KEATINGE 
Columbia University 


Letters to the Editor 


Madam: 

François Bucher’ recent article "A Rediscovered Tracing by Villard 
de Honnecourt” in this journal (The Art Bulletin, tix, 1977, 315-19) 
requires more critical evaluation than your reader(s) apparently gave 
it. I enter dispute with my colleague with some hesitation, especially 
so as he graciously sent me a typescript of his study prior to submitting 
it for your consideration. In response, I offered Professor Bucher many 
of the observations made below. As some of your readers know, 
Bucher and I have several times publically debated the “Villard 
Question” to which we come from very different approaches. My 
colleague accepts the traditional view that Villard was a master 
mason. My own view is that Villard was not a professional craftsman 
or, if one, that he was more at ease with sculpture than with masonry 
or carpentry. However, I do not seek here to abuse the privilege of 
response to an article to air my views about Villard. I believe Bucher’ 
article itself presents both assumptions and conclusions which may 
legitimately be questioned. 

The presupposition of Bucher’ article is the old claim of Paul 
Bénard, Paul Frankl, Jean Gimpel, Hans Hahnloser (to whose 
memory Bucher dedicated the article), and others that Villard was 
the master of the choir of the Collegial Church of St.-Quentin in the 
12208 and/or the 12305. I reject this claim, as have others including 
Robert Branner and Pierre Héliot,! as undocumented speculation. 
What Bucher now purports to offer us is “proof” in the form of a 
rediscovered drawing by Villard himself on the north wall of the 
northernmost chapel radiating from the west side of the ambulatory 
of St.-Quentin itself. 

Accepting this “proof” requires prior concurrence with a stupefying 
series of interrelated coincidences: (1) that “a major local master” was 
entrusted with the design of “the most formidable and monumental 
of the collegiate churches of France” (these characterizations are 
Bucher5); (2) that this master elected to use at St.-Quentin one 
design copied at Chartres and another copied in Hungary which 
happened to appear on the same page (fol. 15v) of his sketchbook; (3) 
that both the sketchbook models and the resultant products have 
survived; (4) that the products themselves, the drawing mentioned 
above and a pavement found at the opposite end of and at a different 
level in St.-Quentin (possibly in construction of an earlier campaign) 
can be assigned to the same master; (5) and that for seven centuries 
the drawing (on plaster, not stone) “was carefully preserved to 
memorialize the reputation of a major local master.” Believing all this 
requires a major act of faith and suspension of the laws of probability. 
Bucher himself suggests as much, noting that “one might call all 
these elements coincidences, but there are limits to esthetic games of 
chance.” 

The St.-Quentin drawing itself presents several major difficulties 
apart from the coincidences just noted. One is its purpose. Bucher 
alternately suggests it was a study for a rose window, a chapel window, 
and a traceried (but unglazed?) oculus in a transept gable. The size of 
the design, 26.25 in. in diameter according to the authors 
reconstruction, fits none of the above if the design was a templet 
épure, yet the design is carefully modeled in three dimensions in 
plaster and is too finished to be a graffito. Bucher confuses the issue by 
using épure and graffito as synonyms. If the design was a notation for a 
large rose window, one must ask why it appears on the dado of a choir 
chapel. And one should wonder why, if the design was by Villard, did 
he here suddenly forget his infatuation with Reims (the dominant but 


! Both Bucher (p. 315, n. 2) and Branner (p. 732 in the review cited in n. 
2) claim that Héliot (La Basilique de St. -Quentin et l'architecture du moyen 
age, Paris, 1967) disassociates Villard from St.-Quentin. However, Héliot 
(p. 41) states the following, “Il est seulement très vraisemblable que Villard 
bátit les étages supérieurs de notre abside, sinon davantage." 


not exclusive source for St. -Quentin) to incorporate an element from 
Chartres? If the design was for an oculus in a chapel lancet, one 
would like to have somewhere a parallel example of a lancet oculus in 
which radial spokes replace cusps. If the design was for the oculus in a 
pierced transept gable, one must look even farther afield for a source, 
for example, to Bourges (as the author suggests), a structure not 
usually associated with Villard's wanderings. However, in this last 
instance I suspect that Bucher has tried to associate architectural 
apples and oranges. As his figure 1 he shows a small engraving from 
the organ loft of Soissons which includes a lobed oculus under a 
gable. Bucher terms this an “engraving for a rose window" but it 
probably was, if not in fact merely a doodle (such abound at 
Soissons), a scheme for decorating the reredos of the altar slab set 
into the wall immediately below the engraving itself (the rebate for 
which is visible in Bucher’ photograph). Bucher is, of course, as free 
to speculate on this matter, and others, as he wishes to be. But 
speculation for scholarly consumption ought to have to it more logic 
than he offers. 

There may be a much more serious problem with the St.-Quentin 
drawing than any of the above. Bucher claims to have rediscovered it 
at some unspecified date. He says it was known, and "somewhat 
inaccurately published" by Bénard in 1867. By some later date, and 
certainly by 1925, it was considered lost. In 1967 Héliot reported "on 
[la] voyait au siècle dernier." Bucher then states, "having assumed its 
disappearance, both he [Héliot] and Robert Branner? were unable to 
evaluate its significance in regard to the presence of Villard de 
Honnecourt during the construction of the choir [of St. -Quentin]." 

Something is amiss here. Branner never thought the drawing was 
lost. In 1963 he published the St.-Quentin drawing as “a rejected pier 
plan?" with the comment that "the St.-Quentin drawing is 
presumably the same one published by Bénard as a rose window— 
although they differ so markedly as to cause hesitation—and used by 
him to prove that Villard de Honnecourt was the architect [of 
St.-Quentin]."? Branner and I visited St.-Quentin together in July 
1958 when we measured and photographed the drawing in question. 
In November 1959 during a seminar in medieval construction at 
Columbia University, Branner discussed this drawing and said, 
according to my notes taken at that time, that the original scheme 
dated to ca. 1215/1230 and was for a pier plan, but that it had been 
reworked by Bénard to resemble Villard’s fol. 15v sketch of the west 
rose of Chartres in order to prove his (Bénard’s) contention that 
Villard was the architect of St.-Quentin. Branner also noted at that 
time that Hahnloser had been taken in by this deception, leading 
him to promote Bénard’ thesis. 

I believe Branner was correct in this view. My in situ study of the 
St.-Quentin drawing leads me to assert that it is a “modern” 
alteration of an older drawing, one made to resemble the Chartres 
west rose as sketched by Villard. Obviously, Bucher will disagree. But 
if I am correct, both he and Hahnloser have been taken in by Bénard’ 
hoax. 

Let me say I have no problem with Villard having been in 
St.-Quentin in the 12205 or in the 12305. Given his birthplace at 
Honnecourt some twenty kilometers away, and his known visits to 
Cambrai and to Vaucelles in the area, it would have been difficult 
indeed for him to have avoided the town, located as it was on the 
most direct route from Cambrai to Reims via Vaucelles and Laon. But 
visiting a town does not guarantee inspection of a given building in 
the town. Even less does it qualify one as the master of the major 
building in the town. 

Those who believe Villard was a master mason proceed from a very 
dubious syllogism: (a) Villards manuscript was a lodge book or 


? R. Branner, review of P. Héliot’s Basilique de St.-Quentin, in Speculum, 


XLII, 1968, 738-742. 


? R. Branner, “Villard de Honnecourt, Reims, and the Origin of Gothic 
Architectural Drawing,” Gazette des beaux-arts, Cv, 1963, 129-146, esp. 132, 
fig. 3, and 144, n. 18. 
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Bauhiittenbuch; (b) lodge books were made only by master masons; (c) 
therefore Villard was a master mason. It is a vicious circular argument. 
The faithful are forced to search for the building projects undertaken 
by the lodge of which Villard was master or member. Despite 
Hahnloser5 pleas, Villards manuscript was not a Bauhüttenbuch. And 
Villard cannot be documented as master of St.-Quentin or any other 
building project. In his support of Hahnloser’s views, I fear my 
colleague has been more enthusiastic than critical regarding the 
evidence he claims to have rediscovered. Worse yet, he may 
inadvertently have used specious evidence to argue his case. 
CARL F. BARNES, JR. 
Oakland University 


Reply 
Madam: 

The view of the concerns of medieval architects suggested by Carl 
Barnes is of general interest since it reflects the categorizing school of 
history which perceives the creative person as a specialist. It neglects 
to take into account the cross-fertilization of the arts in one person. It 
cannot view the sculptor Arnolfo di Cambio as an architect, the 
formidable engineer Brunelleschi as a goldsmith, Grünewald as a 
specialist in hydraulics, or Michelangelo as a painter, sculptor, and 
architect. If young art historians didn't so often shy away from 
friendships with the leading creators of the present, they would realize 
that today’s architects are just as omnivorous and trans-artistic as most 
builders from Vitruvius to Le Corbusier, who, in addition to being a 
painter, was also an innovative sculptor in glass and a furniture 
designer. 

Like many master masons of the Middle Ages, Villard was a 
curious, bright, and educated man who grasped complex architectural 
questions perceptively, and often with uncanny precision, as his plans 
of Cambrai and Meaux (before the addition of the intermediate 
apsides) prove. He had an eye for the essential and changed any 
design he didn't completely like freely and with the unhampered vigor 
of a professional. His studies of sculpture are more cumbersome and 
tense, but rich enough to allow for the possibility that he had a hand 
in that art also, as he certainly did in the design of choir stalls. 

To extend my "stupefying series of interrelated coincidences," I 
should have insisted more forcefully on the systematically intense 
interest of Villard in the elevation of the choir at Reims, whose 
width-to-height ratio is roughly equivalent to that found in the choir 
of St.-Quentin. Two important design differences, the exaggerated 
narrowness of the clerestory windows and the busier treatment of the 
reduced triforium are peculiarly Villardian reinterpretations of 
existing models (see Hahnloser, ills. 55, 57). 1 simply consider this 
yet another indication of his influence on the design decisions at 
St.-Quentin. I have never posited his participation in the actual 
execution. Instead, I described not a stupefying but a completely 
normal procedure: an architect, who has been called in, submits his 
drawings and designs, some of which usually reflect other structures. 
He then proceeds to fuse these elements into a design appropriate to 
the physical, social, and economic imperatives of a given commis- 
sion. Nothing new in that. 

My recent research indicates that Villard may have died shortly 
after 1230, and I now would pinpoint the graffito to a date 
immediately following his return from Hungary, at the latest between 
1228 and 1233. 

As to the graffito itself, I neither call it a “drawing” nor do I place it 
“on the north wall of the northernmost chapel." It is on the east wall 
of the first ambulatory chapel on the north (that is, the left) side. I 
went to St.-Quentin not to confirm or confute Hahnloser, but to 
check on the date of the labyrinth, and found myself in agreement 
with Héliots dating of ca. 1495. Being interested in tracings and 1:1 
designs generally, I measured the plaster graffito, and gave it no 
further thought. Only when I eventually drew it from my mea- 
surements did I become aware of the close resemblance of the graffito’s 
tracery to Villards drawing of the Chartres rose, and was surprised to 
read that the graffito I had seen was considered lost. And, having had 
some training in architectural draftsmanship, I also became aware of 


the fine and firm quality of the épure and of Villard's architectural 
drawings, which must be compared with his often insecure sketches 
for sculpture. Furthermore, I found myself in agreement with Héliot’s 
dating of the Chapel of St. Michael (La Basilique, 25), which clearly 
relates to the ambulatory, and which contains the floor tiles 
presumably derived from Villards page 30, the very same page which 
also shows the Chartres rose. I assumed that the derivation would be 
obvious to attentive readers. For the six-pointed stars, both in the 
sketchbook and at St.-Quentin do not follow the standard 90° 
alignment. Instead, they incline to the right and then to the left, a 
whimsical, and to my knowledge unique, irregularity which Villard 
must have observed in Pilis. The hand of the Hungarian traveler 
seemed increasingly present in the eclectic design and detailing of 
St. -Quentin. 

As to the purpose of the graffito, I left its eventual use open. Barnes 
states that the design could not have fitted a chapel window or a 
transept gable. I cannot understand his reason since a circular rose 
design will fit the apex of any pointed arch as long as its diameter does 
not surpass the width of the window, and can be continued downward 
at leisure with additional roses or arches and bar tracery. The gable 
tracery of St.-Quentin, such as blind rosettes, is known neither to 
Barnes nor to me, since the gables were restored in 1682, and since 
the drawings in the Labouret Collection of ca. 1800 only show 
Baroque changes. 

I certainly did not confuse épure with graffito; | simply stated that a 
1:1 design can be engraved in stone, wood, or in plaster as seen in 
York, Wells, and other examples. As to the tracing ir. Soissons, 1 
agree with Barnes that it may have been intended for the reredos of 
the altar originally positioned below. 

More importantly, Barnes is completely mistaken in identifying the 
rose graffito with the épure reproduced in R. Branners "Villard de 
Honnecourt, Reims and the Origin of Gothic Architectural 
Drawing,” Gazette des beaux-arts, Lx1, 1963, 132. As Branner states, 
the tracing that he observed on the northern wall of the same chapel 
is an experimental pier plan and one of several rough tracings in 
St.-Quentin. It consists of elements completely absent from the 
graffito, namely concentric circles, eight diameters, and five engaged 
shafts sketchily engraved on the upper half. 

In Barnes’ incredible scenario Bénard faked the graffito and then 
proceeded to publish his own "hoax," inaccurately. It was then 
"rediscovered" by Barnes and Branner who found that it was— 
perhaps—superimposed upon a presently invisible pier design. It then 
vanished again, while working itself back to the Bénard state by 
which I was duped. Barnes implies grave inaccuracies in the 
scholarship of colleagues. Since I critically and deeply respect 
Branners work, I can only assume that we deal with two completely 
different objects: a somewhat inconsequential pier design and the 
more exciting graffito. It seems, furthermore, likely that neither 
Héliot nor Branner nor Barnes saw the graffito. Most likely it was 
hidden by a piece of furniture, or they simply missed ir, a doubtful 
assumption considering that the archaeological hounds of Gothic 
leave no stone unturned. 

I must here apologize to P. Héliot, who on page 41 of his La Basilique 
de Saint Quentin recognizes that Villard must have visited St. -Quentin 
around 1220, and that “it is only very likely that Villard constructed 
the upper stories of our apsis, if not more." Even Barnes himself 
admits that "it would have been difficult indeed" for Villard "to have 
avoided" St. -Quentin. 

In conclusion, I would find it less than stupefying if scholars after a 
visit to the site concluded that Villard was indeed the architect. I 
then would have to contradict them by sticking to my opinion, 
perhaps misunderstood by Barnes: I believe that Villard was present 
during the key planning phase of the choir, and therefore contributed 
to its design. Neither more nor less. 

FRANGOIS BUCHER 
Florida State University 


1 Lodovico Cigoli, nude 
figure here identified as 
study for Saint John in 
the Impruneta 
Assumption. Naples, 
Museo di Capodimonte, 
Inventario Mosca No. 
886 (photo: Archivio 
Fotografico della 
Soprintendenza ai Beni 
Artistici e Storici della 
Campania) 
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2 Cigoli, figure here 
identified as study for 
the Montughi 
Annunciation, verso of 


Fig. 1 


Madam: 

In "Cigolis Annunciation at Montughi: A New Iconography" (The 
Art Bulletin, titi, June, 1976), Charles Carman proposed an 
interpretation relating the circumstances of the commission and the 
design of the painting to the historical role of Marie de' Medici. The 
interpretation remains for me an interesting hypothesis that may be 
corroborated through identification of the donor of the painting and 
through precise dating of the commission. The state of Cigoli studies 
is such that much has yet to be learned about the artists career and 
his patrons. 

The following observations relate to questions, which have yet to 
be adequately answered, about two of Cigolis paintings. These 
comments are submitted not as criticisms of Carman’ proposal but 
rather in the interest of drawing attention to certain problems that 
might be solved through the concerted efforts of scholars working on 
topics relating to Florentine Baroque art. 

The dating of the Annunciation at Montughi is a problem. The 
arguments are summarized by Carman (p. 218 and n. 18): 1595 
(Bucci); 1600 (Brunetti and Thiem); and, based on the interpreta- 
tions of documents, "commissioned in 1600 and finished no later than 
October, 1601" (Carman). As the document of October 10, 1601 (see 
Carman, n. 18) refers to an Annunciation which the unnamed donor 
"had now commissioned," a later date for the completion of the 
painting is even possible. Also, there may be a relationship, suggested 
by a hitherto unpublished drawing in Naples (Figs. 1-2), between 
Cigolis Annunciation and his Assumption of the Virgin formerly located 
at Impruneta. Relating the Assumption to Cigoli's works is another 
problem because the painting (canvas; 2.9 x 2.0m) was destroyed in 
World War II. The painting is known today through some related 
drawings; a small detail in an engraving of the church; and a dark 
photograph made over fifty years ago (the only photograph known to 
me; S. G. F No. 1321; Fig. 3). The poor condition of the painting, 
easily seen in the photograph, was recorded earlier by Carlo Pini in 
his 1863 report for the Soprintendenza in Florence. Kurt Busse 
proposed, presumably on the basis of the dedication of the altar at 
Impruneta, that the Assumption was datable around 1593, a dating 
accepted by Forlani in the discussion of the drawing for the figure of 
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3 Cigoli, Assumption of the Virgin, formerly Impruneta (destroyed 
during World War II) 
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Saint John (Mostra del Cigoli, San Miniato, 1959, No. 47). The 
drawing in Naples shows on the recto a nude figure study in chalk of a 
model in the pose of the Saint John of the Assumption; its verso shows 
studies in pen and ink of the same, bearded male model, nude, and in 
poses for the Virgin of the Annunciation (Drawing No. 886, Museo di 
Capodimonte). Yet to be answered precisely are questions, deriving 
from this drawing, of whether Cigoli’s two paintings are close in date 
and if they were done earlier in the 1590% or after 1600 and before 
Cigoli left for Rome in the spring of 1604. 

A drawing associated with the Annunciation is actually the work of 
a Cigoli pupil. Although Uffizi drawing No. 8875 F (Carman, fig. 6) 
is catalogued as by Cigoli, it seems to me to be by the hand of his 
close pupil Giovanni Bilivert and to be a study for his Annunciation 
painted in 1630 for the church of S. Francesco in Prato (see Giuseppe 
Marchini, La Galleria Comunale di Prato, Florence, 1958, Bilivert, 
No. 79). In showing Bilivert’s adoption of Cigolis compositional idea 
(including the motif of the crown which is not seen in the completed 
painting), the Uffizi drawing is evidence for the continued 
importance of Cigoli’ art to Bilivert even in the later years of his own 


productive career in Florence. 
MILES CHAPPELL 


The College of William and Mary 


Madam: 

With interest I read the article by Marcia Goldberg on William 
Rimmer’ Flight and Pursuit as “An Allegory of Assassination” published 
in the June 1976 issue of The Art Bulletin (vm, 1976, 234-40). Having by 
chance run across a rather inconspicuous print which, however, could 
have had some bearing on the genesis of Rimmer’ painting, I would like 
to bring it to the attention of your readers. 

The print in question is to be found in a book which, at the very 
beginning of the 18th century, was one of Europe’ best sellers, namely 
the Historische Bilder-Bibel . . . in fünff Theil, the first edition of which 
was designed, engraved, and published in Augsburg, 1698-1700, by 
Johann Ulrich Krauss, “der produktivste und angesehenste 
Kupferstecher der Jahrhundertwende.”! In the bottom half of its plate 
No. 84 we see a composition in all its basic features so similar to 
Rimmer’ that it can hardly be a sheer coincidence (Fig. D.* A 
shadowy figure runs left through the interior of a large building, the 
architecture of which was conceived by Krauss in Baroque style, by 
Rimmer as “somewhat Moorish,” its stage-like space consisting of 
four plans and closed by a semicircular apse. The movement of 
Krauss’ figure easily bears comparison with that of Rimmers. I should 
not like, however, to waste space by dealing in detail with the points 
that are evident. Instead, I would only like to lay stress on the curious 
fact that both Rimmer’ figure and Krauss runner are so shadowy that 
through their diaphanous bodies the architectural background is 
visible. 

At the top of Krauss’ plate, there is a short text suggesting that the 
scene I just discussed was intended to illustrate the well-known words 
from Ecclesiastes 6:12, “For who knoweth what is good for man in this 
life, all the days of his vain life which he spendeth as a shadow? For who 
can tell a man what shall be after him under sun?" (The author of this 
admonition against human vanity, King Solomon, is represented in the 
top half of the plate.) Johann Ulrich Krauss made the vanitas meaning of 
the composition based on the words just cited still more explicit by 


! Maria Lanckororiska and Richard Oehler, Die Buchillustration des XVIII. 
Jahrhunderts in Deutschland, Österreich und der Schweiz, 1: Die deutsche 
Buchillustration des Spitbarock und Rokoko, Frankfurt, 1932, 21 (with a short 
but excellent discussion of Krausss place in contemporary book production 
in Augsburg on pp. 19ff.). See also A. Himmerle, "Kraus," in U. Thieme 
and E Becker, eds., Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden Künstler, XX1, Leipzig, 
1927, 439-43, esp. 440, and Otto Reichl, Die Illustrationen in vier geistlichen 
Büchern des Augsburger Kupferstechers Johann Ulrich Krauss, Strassburg, 1933, 
esp. 5-6. 

? This composition is also found in subsequent editions of the book, as well 


as in some derivates from it; cf. Himmerle, Lexikon, and Reichl, 
Illustrationen, 6. I would like to thank my friend Ivan Muchka for having 





1 Johan Ulrich Krauss, Historische Bilder-Bibel, pl. 84 (photo: 
I. Muchka) 


placing the scene into a pseudo-ornamental frame made cf such widely 
known symbols of transitoriness as, among others, the broken and 
overturned vessel on the right, the smoking one on the left, and, at the 
very bottom of the page, the two putti blowing soap bubbles. 
Furthermore, his shadowy figure is moving among the symbols of arts, 
sciences, wealth, and power, all scattered on the floor; and the foremost 
arch of his architecture is crowned with the pair of trumpets of Fame, 
joined together by a ribbon. Needless to say, it was just the production of 
such ornamental frames (and indeed of ornamental prints) which was to 
become the speciality of printers in 18th-century Augsburg.* 

All this is not to imply, however, that the Flight and Pursuit was 
conceived by Rimmer as a straightforward vanitas painting based on the 
passage from Ecclesiastes (although I should not rule out the possibility 
that the John Surratt story, so ingeniously brought to the fore bv Marcia 
Goldberg, had been imbued with some kind of vanitas meaning in 
Rimmer’ thought). I just wanted to show that with William Rimmer, a 
man whose mind and imagination were, at least in his formative years, to 
a considerable degree nourished by books,5 the sources of the work of art 
can be more variegated and even recondite and its genesis much more 
complex than it has been thought before. 

LUBOMÍR KONECNY 
The Institute of Theory and History of Art 
zechoslovak Academy of Sciences, Prague 


Reply 
Madam: 

I agree wholeheartedly with Mr. Konečný that the sources of a 
work of art by Rimmer (indeed, by any artist) are complex. It was the 
prevailing limited view of Rimmer and his Flight and Pursuit that I 
objected to in my article. I proposed a more comprehensive 


made this photograph. 


3 Elizabeth Carrell, “Rediscovering the Yankee Michelangelo,” Art in 
America, LXIV, 2, 1976, 83. 


^ Cf. Lanckororiska, “Die Augsburger Druckgraphik des 17. und 18. 
Jahrhunderts," Augusta 955-1955, Munich, 1955, 347-62, esp. 350. For an 
analysis of just this part of Krauss' production, see Lanckororiska and 


Oehler, Buchillustration, 21f. 


5 As we are repeatedly persuaded, most recently by Milo M. Naeve, "A 
Picture and Sculpture by William Rimmer," Bulletin of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, Lxxt, 2, 1977, 16-21, esp. 20. 


interpretation based on contemporary history and a consideration of 
the artists works as a whole. 

It is possible Rimmer knew Krauss’s Bilder-Bibel, although the 
catalogues of the Boston Public Library and the Boston Athenaeum! 
do not list it. The influence of German culture on 19th-century 
Boston was significant and is not frequently emphasized. 

Among Rimmer's works are those in which the origin is 
incontrovertible: his drawings after Blake and Barye, and his 
paintings based on Géróme, for example. As to the Krauss print, 
there is actually little similarity between the architecture in it and 
that in the Rimmer painting. Furthermore, Rimmer was hardly in 
need of a model for a running figure. He had been teaching art 
anatomy since 1862 and in 1864 had published Elements of Design, an 
instruction book on drawing movement in the human body. As for 
the transparent figure, the iconographic motivation is so different 
that any relationship seems strained. Only indisputable evidence 
would prove that the combination, i.e., running transparent figure in 
an architectural setting, is more than coincidence. 


MARCIA GOLDBERG 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Madam: 

Mathew Herbans recent article "The Origin of Paul Gauguin’s 
Vision After the Sermon: Jacob Wrestling with the Angel," The Art 
Bulletin (LIX, 1977, 416-420) merits comment and strong disagree- 
ment because, with admirable and almost convincing thoroughness, 
it sets out to prove the origin of Gauguin* Vision After the Sermon in a 
religious ceremony which it is highly unlikely that Gauguin ever saw, 
and because the article is based on an iconographic reading of the 
paintings elements that, while appropriate for traditional religious 
painting, is an anachronism when applied to Gauguin’s symbolist 
images based on Breton life and religion. 

Herban never points out that the "small railroad town of St. 
Nicholas-des-Eaux," which he proposes as Gauguin’ starting point 
for a two-kilometer walk to the Chapel of St. Nicodemus, where 
Gauguin was supposed to have found the sources of his imagery for 
The Vision After the Sermon in a pardon, is actually about 120 
kilometers from Pont Aven. Gauguin would have had to take a cab 17 
kilometers to Quimperlé, and then a train in the direction of Auray, 
where he would probably have had to change to another train in the 
direction of Pontivy, in order to alight at St. Nicholas-des-Eaux 
approximately 100 kilometers later. Not only is this a long journey 
which, surprisingly, has left no record in Gauguins letters, but the 
artist simply could not have afforded the journey and accommodation 
necessary at the pardon. Gauguins letters from June and July 1888 
refer repeatedly to his penniless condition and to a mounting bill at 
the Pension Gloannec in Pont Aven (Lettres de Gauguin à sa femme et 
à ses amis, ed. Maurice Malingue, new and rev. ed., Grasset, Paris, 
1949, 131-33). Only after Theo van Gogh bought 300 francs-worth 
of Gauguin’s pottery, in late September, was he able to leave Pont 
Aven to join Vincent in Arles (ibid., 141). 

Herban points to a number of facts about the imagery of The Vision 
After the Sermon which have not been singled out before and for 
which he provides eminently reasonable explanations. The 
parishioners' vision is probably based on an actual sermon on the text 
of Jacob wrestling with the angel (Genesis 32:22-31) which might 
have been preached on 5 August 1888; the text is one of the nine 
lessons prescribed for the tenth Sunday after Trinity in the breviary of 
the Celtic Church (p. 420 of the article). The figures of Jacob and the 
angel are wrestling in the Breton manner rather than the Japanese 
manner represented in Hokusais Manga (p. 420). The red field in the 
painting could have been based on the reddish-brown color of ripe 
buckwheat, grown in Brittany. Gauguin did not need, of course, to go 
to the pardon of St. Nicodemus, 120 kilometers away, in order to hear 
a sermon on Jacob wrestling with the angel; there is an equal 


! [ndex to the Catalogue of Books in the Upper Hall of the Public Library of the 
City of Boston, 1866; Catalogue of the Library of the Boston Athenaeum 
1807-1871, Boston, 1874. 
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probability that this was the lesson chosen as the text for the sermon 
in Pont Aven on 5 August 1888. Gauguin had already painted Breton 
wrestlers in June and July 1888 at Pont Aven. Buckwheat grew outside 
Pont Aven, as it did outside St. Nicodemus chapel (viz. Emile 
Bernard, Buckwheat, 1888, Josefowitz Collection). 

There was only one reason why Herban had to take Gauguin to the 
chapel and the pardon of St. Nicodemus: The Vision After the Sermon 
includes a cow, to the left of the apple tree dividing the red field, 
which needs explanation in Herban's detailed and traditional 
iconographic approach to the painting. If the cow is to have 
iconographic significance in the painting, an assumption that I 
cannot share as I shall shortly explain, this meaning can only be 
based on Gauguin’ actual experience of Breton religious customs, 
according to Herban; the latter premise is a valid one, based on the 
method applied successfully by Wayne Andersen in his article on 
"The Calvary of the Maiden" (Art Quarterly, xxxiv, Spring 1971, 
86-104). Herban found the appropriate ritual in a pardon 
connected with one of the saints-protectors of horned beasts, Saint 
Nicodemus, albeit 120 kilometers from Pont Aven. 

In interpreting the imagery of The Vision After the Sermon, Herban 
treats Gauguin’s painting of the visionary after-effects of a Breton 
sermon as though it were primarily a religious painting of Jacob 
wrestling with the angel, and as though Gauguin had painted it with 
a traditional prototype in mind. As a result, Herban deciphered the 
imagery with the aid of Louis Réau’s Iconographie de l'art chrétien and 
every deviation from such traditional religious imagery is subjected to 
a searching iconographic explanation. This search leads Herban to 
the Chapel of St. Nicodemus. Although it is hard to read the top 
right corner of The Vision After the Sermon clearly, it may just be 
possible that Gauguin was being specific enough about the biblical 
site of Jacob’s encounter with the angel to suggest the river Jabbok at 
the top of the canvas with touches of white and light gray paint and 
perhaps also the green fields beyond. It is less than likely, though, 
that the “green fields,” if they are there, are “the land of 
reconciliation” as opposed to the red “land of struggle” (p. 417 of the 
article). There is equally no evidence that Gauguin intended the 
apple tree as the tree of knowledge, symbolizing “man’s decision to 
comprehend good and evil, causing his fall from grace,” and that “by 
contrast, however, the trees full, green foliation symbolizes the 
promises of man’s redemption and his return to Paradise” (ibid.) The 
context of the painting simply does not warrant such a reading! There 
are only eleven women, and not twelve as Herban states, as well as a 
priest in the painting; that might still produce the desired number 
twelve by addition. Surely it is highly improbable, though, that 
Gauguin intended an allusion to the twelve sons of Jacob who 
founded the twelve tribes of Israel? For Herban, the cow is present in 
The Vision After the Sermon as “the symbol that reveals the means of 
mans redemption"; its meaning is supposedly based on Breton custom 
at the pardon of St. Nicodemus, and it echoes Ezekiel’ sacrifice and 
Christ’s redemptive act, which is reflected on a daily basis in the 
Eucharist. I simply cannot see any evidence to show that Gauguin 
would have been interested in such an imagery for the cow, even had 
it been available to him, nor in presenting all the diverse imagery that 
Herban has suggested, juxtaposed in the context of The Vision After 
the Sermon. 

Gauguin’s painting is not an allegorical image in which every 
person, animal, plant, and object has a specific meaning, but a 
symbolist image in which simplification and abstraction have 
introduced enough ambiguity and suggestiveness to provoke and 
justify symbolic interpretation of a more personal (to Gauguin) sort. 

Moreover, Gauguin was not a traditional religious painter 
interested in elaborate religious references, but rather a modern artist 
creating a personal symbolism dealing with the twin themes of 
womans role in the life cycle and the artists martyrdom for the sake of 
art, as his other paintings using images of Breton religion suggest 
(e.g., The Yellow Christ, The Breton Calvary, and Self-Portrait with 
Yellow Christ). 

Herbans interpretation of The Vision After the Sermon shifts the 
emphasis in the painting from the fact that Breton women are having 
a vision, because of the primitive intensity of their faith, to a 
complex iconographic reading that sees references to the fall and 
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redemption linked with the image of Jacob wrestling with the angel. 
Paul Gauguins own words, with which Herban closed his article, 
should be our guide to the painting: “For me, in this painting the 
landscape and the struggle exist only in the imaginations of the 
people praying—as an after-effect of the sermon" (letter to Vincent 
van Gogh, September 1888, V. W. Van Gogh Collection). Gauguin’ 
painting is about primitive Breton faith, as Albert Aurier 
comprehended so well (“Le Symbolisme en peinture—Paul 
Gauguin,” Mercure de France, March 1891, 56), and not an elaborate 
illustration or record of religious iconography, however ingeniously 
related to contemporary customs in distant parts of Brittany. Gauguin 
included the apple tree and cow because, logically, he supposed that 
the Breton women could only imagine what they had heard in the 
sermon in terms of what they knew, the fields outside Pont Aven. This 
is precisely the sort of logic Gauguin used to explain the genesis of 
The Spirit of the Dead Watches, 1892, to his wife Mette (Lettres. . . , 
ed. Malingue, 238). Here Roskills suggestion (Van Gogh, Gauguin, 
and the Impressionist Circle, Greenwich, Conn., 1970, 269) that the 
cow may have acted as a visual stimulant helping to create the vision 
of the wrestling figures, cited by Herban (p. 417, note 12), seems more 
to the point than elaborate iconographic interpretation. If there is a 
specific meaning attached to Gauguin’s choice of the subject of Jacob 
wrestling with the angel, then it lies in a personal allusion to a 
post-Romantic imagery of artistic creation. Roskill (ibid., 132) 
pointed to Zola’ use of the image of Jacob wrestling with the angel in 
L'Oeuvre, 1886, to characterize the artists creative struggle with his 
medium and with inspiration, as a source. Gauguin had read L Oeuvre 
and the image was well-established in literature (Villiers de l'Isle 
Adam, Mallarmé) and painting (Delacroix on his St.-Sulpice mural). 
Moreover, the image of wrestling fitted Gauguin temperamentally: he 
referred to himself as a fighter repeatedly and to his task as a struggle 
with the material side of painting (Lettres, ed. Malingue, 166; Lettres 
de Gauguin à Daniel de Monfreid, Paris, 1950, 54). 
V. JIRAT- WASIUTYNSKI 
Kingston, Canada 


Reply 
Madam: 

I have tried to confine my discussion to specific points raised in 
connection with my "Jacob" article and must reserve comments, 
because of time and space, that could be made concerning the 
general scholarly approach to Gauguin's art and its folkloric 
significance for a book that I am presently writing. 

The correspondents letter makes three basic critical observations: 
a supposed stylistic and iconographic mis-analysis of the painting and 
an iconographic misrepresentation of St. Nicodemus's role; the need 
to limit Gauguin's search for the rustic to experiences in the 
immediate environs of Pont Aven; and a desire to restrain us from 
thinking about the painting in terms of traditional meaning and to 
prejudge Gauguin's creative motivation. 

My notes from Edinburgh confirm the stylistic statements in the 
article. There are touches of white and light blue paint and very 
definitely green fields, not as above suggested "touches of white and 
light gray paint and perhaps also the green fields beyond." On viewing 
the painting itself, I noted twelve women, although I had also 
counted eleven women and a priest in reproductions. 

Moreover, it was not until I stood looking out over the fields at St. 
Nicodemus that I realized the significance of what I saw—the field in 
the "Jacob" painting is that at St. Nicodemus. This reconfirmed what 
Wayne Andersen has so well pointed out, that Gauguin's topog- 
raphies are accurate; I might add that this is so even in conflationary 
paintings such as The Yellow Christ. 

The cow, apple tree, and buckwheat are only three reasons for 
ascribing the painting to St. Nicodemus; in addition there are the 
glowing coals and the unique blondness of the angel (pointed out by 
eyewitness account as being non-Breton), and, most important, the 
singular completeness of the actual experience as it relates to the 
painting. 

The correspondent’ essential criticism of my article stems from my 


designating St. Nicodemus as the site. He wishes to restrict 
Gauguin's activities to the immediate vicinity of Pont Aven. I admit 
the distance from Pont Aven to St. Nicolas-des-Eaux. But, in 
Gauguin's time, there was a train from Concarneau to Quimperlé and 
a station in Pont Aven. Its red and white brick building stands today, 
as to the railbed and grading, but not the rails. The route was from 
Pont Aven to Quimperlé, then Baud and St. Nicholas-des-Eaux, 95 
kilometers approximately. 

The pardon of St. Nicodemus was well known and attracted 
peasants from all over Basse-Bretagne, including, from eyewitness 
account, Finistère. One of the eyewitnesses I quote, Macquoid, even 
came from England. In its time the pardon was an impelling 
attraction as Quimper's celebration still is today, but more rustic and 
therefore more attractive to Gauguin. The peasants who attended are 
described as very rough and crude, sleeping on the ground. 

True, there is no mention of the trip in letters, but then no art 
historian would want to depend on such a critical narrowness, relying 
solely on epistolary evidence in order to substantiate Oauguin's 
movements. (Nor would any Gauguin scholar want to be limited by 
the letter to Mette in understanding The Spirit of the Dead Watches. It 
was an explanation to her, not to Tehura, for instance.) 

Gauguin certainly travelled into and out of Brittany from Paris and 
to other places in Brittany on many occasions under extreme 
conditions of poverty (his trip to Douarnenez was approximately the 
same distance from Pont Aven as St. Nicholas-des-Eaux was although 
in the opposite direction and at another time). He was and had to 
have been aided by more people than we know of through specific 
letters and circumstances. His letters concerning money were requests 
for aid written to friends some distance away, whereas at Pont Aven 
he was in company with friends and colleagues. 

Further, there are many ways to ride a train without paying for it 
oneself; getting a friend to pay is one, or possibly hitching a ride, 
which my father used to do over similar distance between Frankfort 
and Detroit, Michigan, in the early part of this century, by 
befriending the passenger and freight crews. The poor do not travel as 
the bourgeois nor are they excluded from travel by their poverty. 

Finally, I will discuss the circumstances of our interpretation or 
Gauguin's creation of the painting as a traditional work. The “Jacob” 
painting was not the first religious painting that Gauguin considered 
suitable for a church; a previous one was done in Martinique, A 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes (now lost, but recorded in church 
records), that was also based on a real event—a spectacularly large 
catch of fish, analogous with the New Testament story for those in 
Martinique. 

How can one state, as is so often done, that the painting is 
medieval or "primitive" in its style—stained glass and cloisonné— 
but not allow the same analogies to apply to the images? 

The letter above claims that I treat the work “as though it were 
primarily a religious painting." The point of the article is not that it is 
primarily a religious painting, but that it is both symbolic and 
realistic, traditional and contemporary. If one is to interpret the 
painting as religiously symbolic, which almost every scholar does to 
some extent, it should be analyzed, not partially, but completely and 
within the context of a 19th-century understanding of that 
symbolism. Gauguin attained the symbolism of his painting through 
realism; reversing the process, I reached the realism of his painting 
through its symbolism. 

Primarily, I believe I have proven the painting to be a realistic one. 
To use the correspondent’ suggestion of Albert Auriers terminology, 
it is of a realism which has been "synthesized" and “simplified,” one 
that is “imaginatively” “symbolist” in the “superstitious” sense for the 
Bretons and in the "idea-ist" sense for Gauguin, who made it, and for 


us, who interpret it. 
MATHEW HERBAN, III 


Ohio State University 


Correction 


Howard Hibbard was Editor-in-Chief of the March Art Bulletin. 
Kathleen Weil-Garris’s editorship begins with this issue. 
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The Ivory Scepter of Leo VI: A Statement of Post-Iconoclastic 


Imperial Ideology* 


Kathleen Corrigan 


The Byzantine emperor's claim to divine rule was rein- 
forced through public ceremonial, and the regalia with 
which he adorned himself for these occasions were a 
vital part of the image of imperial authority. A unique 
item of the regalia is preserved in the ivory scepter top 
that originally belonged to the Emperor Leo VI (886- 
912) (Figs. 1-2).! The conjunction of images and inscrip- 
tions carved on the scepter provides an unusual key to 
the intellectual process underlying the object and ena- 
bles us to reconstruct fairly precisely the scepter's func- 
tion in the context of public ceremonial. These issues 
are critical in relation to this object, but they have thus 
far been ignored by those who have discussed the scep- 
ter finial.? 

The relationship between the images and the inscrip- 
tions that surround them can be studied on a number 
of levels. The most basic can simply be termed ex- 
planatory, in that the images and inscriptions explain 
and complete each other. Here the inscriptions speak 
for the figures and identify their roles in the relief. 
On another level, however, the inscriptions, two of 
which are psalm verses, receive added meaning from 
the rest of the psalm of which they are a part. They may 
be seen as citations, a single verse standing for the 
whole psalm, as is common in Byzantine literature. On 
this level, which can be termed contextual, the image 
may either directly portray the meaning of the in- 
scribed verse or continue the psalm by presenting in 


* This project was originally undertaken in a graduate seminar at 
the University of California at Los Angeles conducted jointly by 
Professors Thomas F. Mathews and O.-K. Werckmeister, and the 
paper was subsequently expanded for my Master's thesis under the 
direction of Professor Mathews. I would like to express my thanks 
to all the members of the seminar for their helpful criticism. I am 
especially grateful to Professor Mathews for the help and encour- 
agement he has given me on this and all my projects. I also wish to 
thank Dr. Ioli Kalavrezou-Maxeiner who read the paper and offered 
many valuable suggestions. 


! Staatliche Museen, Berlin, Inventory No. 2006, 10 x 9.5 x 2cm. 


? G. Schlumberger, "Un Ivoire byzantin du IX* siecle," Gazette des 
beaux-arts, vii, 1892, 118-122; W. F. Volbach, Die Bildwerke des deutschen 
Museums, 1. Die Elfenbeinwerke, Berlin-Leipzig, 1923, 6-7, pl. 7; A 
Goldschmidt and K. Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen 
des X-XIII Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1930, 11, No. 88, 52-53, pl. xxxv; A. 
Grabar, L'Empereur dans l'art byzantin, Strassburg, 1936, 112f; J. 
Beckwith, Early Christian and Byzantine Art, London, 1970, 91-92; K. 
Weitzmann, "Ivory Sculpture of the Macedonian Renaissance," Kol- 
loquium über Spütantike und Frühmittelalterliche Skulptur, Mainz-am- 
Rhein, 1970, 1, 10-11. The date of this ivory has been generally ac- 


pictorial form ideas contained in other verses not in- 
scribed on the piece itself. On a third level, the images 
and texts can be understood within their respective 
traditions. In a third way, the images stand within 
a pictorial tradition, and their meaning depends on 
their place in this tradition. At the same time, the 
psalm verses stand in a developing exegetical tradition. 
Although their texts remained constant, the meaning 
was continually reinterpreted in light of changing 
theological concepts and practical or political neces- 
sities. Thus, just as any Byzantine who wished to make 
use of biblical passages would have drawn, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, on this exegetical tradition, 
so a modern interpretation of the use of these texts 
must take into consideration this same body of mate- 
rial. 

There is yet another way in which the object must be 
viewed, and that is in relation to its ceremonial func- 
tion. The scepter does not make a static dogmatic 
statement, but carries an implication of action, both 
because of the use to which the ivory was put and be- 
cause the texts and images themselves come from 
liturgy and court ceremonial. The liturgy is the daily 
enactment of the Christian mystery, and although it is 
dependent on texts, it adds at the same time a dramatic 
dimension to them. Whereas the ceremonies of the 
court also depend heavily on certain formulas and 
biblical quotations, these ceremonies are more than the 


cepted as being in the reign of Leo VI; the only dissent comes from 
K. Weitzmann who recently proposed Leo V (813-820). He suggests 
a general Zeitstil for the Mediterranean basin in the early 9th cen- 
tury; however, the Leo scepter is the only ivory and the only Con- 
stantinopolitan work he can cite in this connection. Weitzmann dis- 
misses the historical evidence, which speaks against an attribution to 
the Iconoclast Leo V, by citing the oath Leo V took upon his accession 
in 813 to make no changes in the existing faith, i.e., to tolerate images. 
(The Council of 787 under the Empress Irene had temporarily put an 
end to Iconoclasm.) It must, however, be pointed out that the oath 
which Leo took was hardly unique. Similar oaths were taken by many 
previous and subsequent emperors and appear to have been neces- 
sary formulas by which candidates for the imperial throne assured 
their accession. Leo began preparations for an Iconoclast council in 
the spring of 814, and one assumes he would have begun even sooner 
had it not been for the pressing matter of the Bulgarian attack on 
Constantinople which ended only in April, 814. In the course of this 
paper I think it will become apparent that the message the scepter was 
made to convey fits most comfortably in the historical situation of Leo 
VI's reign. 
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recitation of collections of texts. Receptions, proces- 
sions, gestures, and carefully staged appearances of the 
emperor and his family in a variety of garments and 
architectural settings are the main foci of ceremonies to 
which the texts serve as accompaniment. The function 
of images in the dramatic ceremonial sphere can vary. 
They may, among other things, serve as a direct record 
of one specific occasion or as a generalized depiction of a 
typical event. In any case, it is important that the im- 
ages also refer to actions, since it is in the realm of 
dramatic ceremonial that these images take on their 
greatest meaning. It is in this sphere that the ideas con- 
front their widest audience. 

The purpose of this paper is to study how the images 
and the texts on Leo VI's scepter interact on each of 
these levels to define the many-layered content and the 
ceremonial function of the object. 


The ivory is carved on all four sides, each consisting 
of figures placed in an architectural setting. This set- 
ting, on both front and back, is composed of two col- 
umns supporting a lintel and a large arch. The tym- 
panum defined by the lintel and arch is filled by a large 
central niche containing three windows and flanked by 
two smaller shell niches. The top of the ivory originally 
culminated in acanthus leaves, remains of which are 
still visible.? Eight half-length figures fill the spaces 
between the four columns, three on the front, three on 
the back, and one on each narrow side. On the front 
(Fig. 1) Christ (IC XC) appears in the center flanked on 
his left by Peter and on his right by Paul. On the back of 
the scepter (Fig. 2) is depicted the Mother of God (MP 
OV) placing a crown on the head of the emperor. On the 
Virgin's left is the Archangel Gabriel. Both the arch- 
angel and the emperor wear the scarf-like imperial 
garment called the loros and carry the orb and scepter. 
The narrow sides of the ivory are filled by figures of the 
healing saints Kosmas and Damian.* Three separate in- 
scriptions decorate the arches and the lintels. The main 
inscription, which begins on the front arch and con- 
tinues on the back arch, reads: "Lord in Your power the 
emperor Leo will rejoice/and in Your salvation he will 
exult exceedingly" (Ps. 20:2). The front lintel carries the 
inscription: "By the prayers of the disciples, Lord, help 
your servant," and the lintel on the back contains the 


3 Weitzmann in Elfenbeinskulpturen, 52, suggested that the scepter 
originally might have resembled the type carried by Nicephoros 
Botaniates in Paris, Bibl. Nat. Coislin Ms 71, fol. 2 bis v. A look at the 
top view of the scepter suggests that its form may have been closer 
to that of the scepter carried by Leo VI's mother Eudokia in Paris, 
Bibl. Nat. Ms gr. 510; see H. Omont, Miniatures des plus anciens manu- 
scrits grecs de la Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris, 1929, pl. xvi. 


* The identifying inscriptions for Peter, Paul, Gabriel, Kosmas and 
Damian are as follows: Peter, +O ATIOC IIETPOC on the column 
next to him; Paul, +O ATIOCIIAVAOC on the column next to him; 
Gabriel, +TAVPIHA on the capital next to him. Inscriptions for 
Kosmas and Damian appear in a very ruined state on the capital and 
column next to Leo and on the column shaft next to Gabriel. 
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words: “Strive, prosper, and reign [Ps. 44:5] lord Leo."? 

On the simple explanatory level, the interaction be- 
tween the front lintel inscription and the accompany- 
ing image of Christ with Peter and Paul is straightfor- 
ward: Christ is encouraged to listen to the intercessory 
prayers of Peter and Paul and to bestow his blessings on 
the emperor who is shown on the back of the ivory. The 
lintel inscription on the reverse (Ps. 44:5) accompany- 
ing the image of Leo being crowned by the Virgin 
specifies the intended outcome both of the Virgin's ac- 
tion and of the intercessory prayers of Peter and Paul. 
The main inscription (Ps. 20:2) on the arches adds a 
further wish for the success and well-being of the em- 
peror. The words "Lord in Your power" serve as a re- 
minder of the actual source of the emperor's authority: 
although the emperor is depicted receiving his crown 
from the Virgin, it is in fact the power of Christ that will 
make possible the fulfillment of all these wishes for 
glory and prosperity. 

As stated above, inscriptions of single psalm verses 
must also be seen as citations of the whole psalms from 
which the verses were taken. In Psalm 20,6 the overall 
content concerns the gifts that God gives to the ruler, 
enabling him to achieve his goals. The first half of the 
psalm specifies what these gifts are, and the latter half 
details how the emperor, because of these special bless- 
ings, will be able to overcome all his enemies. Verse 4, 
which states that the Lord has "placed on his head a 
crown of precious stone," suggests an interesting kind 
of substitution in that the image of the emperor receiv- 
ing the crown can be seen as a visual replacement for 
this verse, which the viewer mentally supplies through 
a knowledge of the Scriptures. Psalm 44 also em- 
phasizes the special position of the emperor as the re- 
cipient of God's favor, giving him the strength to over- 
come his enemies: "Thine arrows are sharpened, O 
mighty one, nations shall fall under thee; they are in 
the heart of the king's enemies" (verse 6). Verse 7 makes 
this psalm particularly appropriate for use on a scepter 
finial: "Thy throne O God is forever and ever; the scep- 
ter of Thy kingdom is a scepter of rectitude." The latter 
half of the psalm is addressed to a queen and can be 
seen as emphasizing the intercessory role of the Virgin 
whose image on the scepter is placed directly beneath 
verse 5: "They who are related to her shall be intro- 


5 Arches: front, K(ópi))E EN TH AVNAMEI COV EV- 
PPANOHCET(a.) AEWN O BAC(evs), back, KAI ENI TW 
CWTHPIW COV ATAAAIACETAI C®OAPA. Front lintel, 
+AITAIC ®OITHTWN XPICT(€) (5)TOV CW AOVAW. Back 
lintel, +ENTEINON K(o1i) KATEVOAOV K(o:) BACIAEVE 
AEWN ANAS. 


$ The numbering of the psalms and their verses as used here is 
according to the Septuagint; see Septuaginta, ed. A. Rahlfs, Got- 
tingen, 1967, x: Psalmi cum Odis. Translations, with some modifica- 
tions, are taken from C. Thompson, The Septuagint Bible, Indian Hills, 
Colo., 1954. 
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duced to Thee. They shall be introduced with gladness 
and rejoicing. They shall be brought to the temple of 
the king” (verse 16). Thus the scepter not only repre- 
sents the bestowal of divine power on the emperor, but 
also, through the wider scriptural context of the in- 
scriptions, conveys more precisely the nature of this 
power and how it is to be used. The emperor is meant to 
lead God's chosen people and to conquer the enemies of 
God. The presence of the Virgin, archangel, Apostles, 
and saints suggests that the emperor has the support of 
the whole heavenly court. The juxtaposition of the two 
sides of the scepter implies a parallel between the em- 
peror’s mission and the one that Christ gave to his 
Apostles Peter and Paul. 

When the image is placed in its iconographic tradi- 
tion, another level of meaning is revealed. The image 
belongs to two traditions: the depiction of Byzantine 
emperors crowned by heavenly a and the choice 
of images of kingly coronation to accompany Psalm 20. 
The first example of this latter tradition appears in the 
eleventh-century Theodore Psalter, where, in the mar- 
gin next to Psalm 20, King Hezekiah is depicted raised 
on a shield and crowned by an angel from Heaven.’ The 
tradition already existed, however, in modified form in 
the ninth-century Chludov Psalter where an image of 
Hezekiah being raised on a shield was chosen to illus- 
trate Psalm 20.9 The former tradition also begins in the 
ninth century from which time a distinct development 
can be observed. The earliest example is that of Leo VI‘ 
predecessor Basil I who is crowned by the Archangel 
Gabriel in the frontispiece of the Paris Homilies of 
Gregory Nazianzen.? The first emperor to issue coins 
bearing a representation of imperial coronation was 
Leo's brother Alexander (912-13) who is. shown being 
crowned by Saint Alexander.!? An even bolder step was 
taken by Romanus I (920—944) who issued coins depict- 
ing himself crowned by Christ.!! This theme was con- 
tinued by Constantine VII in the well-known ivory in 
Moscow which shows Christ standing under a bal- 


? London, Brit. Mus. Add. ms 19352, fol. 21. See S. der Nersessian, 
L'Iliustration des psautiers grecs du moyen age, Paris, 1970, 11, 22 and fig. 
37. Similar illustrations accompany psalm 20 in the Barberini Psalter 
of ca. 1091, Vatican, Barberini ms gr. 372, fol. 30v, and the 11th- 
century Bristol Psalter, London, Brit. Mus. Add. ms 40731, fol. 33. 
See C. Walter, "Raising on a Shield in Byzantine Iconography," 
Révue des études byzantines, »ooa1, 1975, 150f., pl. 5, and S. Dufrenne, 
I'Ilustration des psautiers grecs du moyen age, Paris, 1966, 1, 55, pl. 49. 

8 Moscow, Hist. Mus. Add. ms gr. 129, fol. 18v, Walter, Révue, 1975, 
139, pl. 4. 


? Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms gr. 510, fol. Cv; Omont, pl. xix. This image, as 
well as the Leo and Constantine ivories, is discussed by Grabar in 
L'Empereur dans l'art byzantin, 112f. It has been generally accepted that 
Leo VI was the son of Basil I and Eudocia Ingerina. This assertion, 
however, has most recently been called into question again by Cyril 
Mango who argues convincingly that in fact it is more likely that 
Leo was Eudocia's son by Michael III. See C. Mango, "Eudocia In- 
gerina, the Normans, and the Macedonian Dynasty," Zbornik 
Radova, xiv-xv, 1973, 17-27. 


dachin with the loros-clad emperor and placing a crown 
on his head.!? These examples indicate that the 
Macedonian emperors were developing an iconography 
aimed at strengthening and disseminating the concept 
of the emperor's divine appointment. When the Leo 
ivory is placed in this group of images, it becomes evi- 
dent that it represents an important step in the de- 
velopment of increasingly explicit visual statements of 
divine kingship. 

Discussion of the exegetical tradition surrounding 
the accompanying psalm verses will best be deferred 
until after the dramatic ceremonial setting in which the 
scepter belongs has been located. Because this is a 
coronation image, a connection with the actual corona- 
tion ceremony is immediately suggested. The acclama- 
tions and procedures for this ceremony have been pré- 
served in Constantine VII's Book of Ceremonies, and 
the prayers to be said by the patriarch are contained in 
the Euchologion.!* In Constantine's description there is 
no reference to any of the verses inscribed on the scep- 
ter. Among the prayers of the coronation rite preserved 
in the Euchologion, however, there is one that the pa- 
triarch recites over the chlamys, and this prayer con- 


tains several phrases that are exact quotes and para- 


phrases of both Psalms 20 and 44. A section of the 
prayer reads as follows: 


. behold from Your holy dwelling place Your faith- 
ful servant, N., whom You have been well pleased to 
set as king over Your holy nation, which you pur- 
chased with the precious blood of Your only-begotten 
Son: anoint him with the oil of gladness [Ps. 44:8]; clothe 
him with power from above. Place on his head a crown of 
precious stone [Ps. 20:4]; rejoice with him the length of 
days [Ps. 20:5]; put into his right hand a scepter of 
salvation. Place him on the throne of righteousness 
[similar to Ps. 44:5]. . . .15 


Thus the text of this prayer indicates that certain ideas 
contained in both Psalms 20 and 44 were considered 


10 P. Grierson, Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Collection, Washington, D.C., 1973, 11, 523, pl. xxxv. 


11 Ibid., 534, pl. xxxv1. 
12 See J. Beckwith, The Art of Constantinople, London, 1961, fig. 80. 
13 De Caerimoniis Aulae Byzantinae, ed. A. Vogt, Paris, 1967, u, chap. 47. 


, 14 Euchologion Sive Rituale Graecorum, ed. J. Goar, 1730, repr. Graz, 


1960, 726f. Goar's text is taken from the Grottaferrata Codex of the 
12th century, but the prayer quoted is essentially the same as that 
given in the Barberini Codex of ca. 795, 


15 ^... Ka ème Bè ÈE kyiov KarnKnrnpiov cov koi rbv murróv aov 
BovAov Tov Betva, Sv ebbórnoas karaotrhoat Baoséa em To €0vos cov 
rò &yiov, $ repieroviow Tè rui atari ToU povoy ev ots gov Yuod 
xpioai rera uno ov TQ dain rhs dyad idr ews f»5voor abròv Siva- 
pav èE Tous: èrribes bmi dui KEparhy avroð otébavov èr Mov Tusiov: 
xápwra. abrQ uakpórnra fuepdr. òs év Tf Bettà avro awipmrpov 
c'ornpios. *:pvoov avrov TQ 0póvo rs Bixcrocbyns ; e 


relevant to the theme of coronation and thus were in- 
corporated into the rite itself. 

This being so, it could be argued that the scepter was 
made simply to celebrate the coronation of the Emperor 
Leo VI. There are, however, several inconsistencies in 
this argument. First, the verses chosen for the corona- 
tion rite are not the same ones inscribed on the scepter. 
If the intention was to recall the actual ceremony, why 
did the artist fail to use the most relevant verses? Sec- 
ond, the prayer quoted above is to be said by the pa- 
triarch over the chlamys, the garment that the emperor 
receives at his coronation, whereas on the ivory Leo 
wears the loros instead. During this period the loros is 
never mentioned in connection with the coronation 
ceremony.!° Finally, one must remember that this coro- 
nation image involves only one side of the scepter. The 
two sides, joined together by one continuous inscrip- 
tion from Psalm 20, must be considered as a whole. 

In Byzantine ceremonial, Psalm 20 is important not 
only for the coronation rite, but also for the liturgy of 
Pentecost. The tenth-century Typikon of Hagia Sophia 
cites three antiphons to be chanted on the feast of 
Pentecost: Psalms 18, 19, and 20.17 What is important for 
this study, however, is that only one of these—Psalm 
20—was specifically chosen for its relevance to Pente- 
cost. This has been shown by J. Mateos in his study of 
the Byzantine liturgy, where he discusses the develop- 
ment of the special antiphons.!? There were five feasts 
during the year, at which the ordinary antiphons were 
replaced by special psalms. Mateos has established that 
for each of these feasts it is the third antiphon that is 
the oldest in use and that was chosen for its relevance to 
the particular feast. In earlier usage, probably prior to 
the eighth century, there was only one antiphon; the 
other two were added at some later date and were cho- 
sen because of their proximity in the psalter to the rel- 
evant psalm. In the case of Pentecost, the original anti- 
phon was Psalm 20, selected because it was considered 
appropriate to this feast. Psalms 18 and 19 were added 
later, simply because they precede Psalm 20. What is 
more, Mateos points out that it was verse 2—the main 
inscription on Leo's scepter—which determined the 
choice of this psalm for Pentecost. He explains its ap- 
propriateness, pointing out that the first verse of the 
antiphon (Ps. 20:2), as well as the verse of entrance (Ps. 
20:14), "Be exalted Lord, in your power," allude to the 
"power" of God. Further, this power, in the context of 
the feast, is that of the Holy Spirit, of which the Lord 
said in the lesson to the Apostles (Acts 1:8): "You shall 


'© The loros is mentioned in the 14th-century coronation rite. See F. 
Brightman, "Byzantine Imperial Coronations," Journal of Theological 
Studies, 11, 1902, 374f. 


17 J. Mateos, Le Typicon de la grande église (Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 
CLXVI), Rome, 1963, 11, 137f. 


!* J. Mateos, La Célébration de la parole dans la liturgie byzantine (Orien- 
talia Christiana Analecta, cxcy, Rome, 1971, 62f. 
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receive power, that of the Holy Spirit which shall de- 
scend upon you." The psalm is thus perfectly suited to 
the feast.!? The use of Psalm 20:2 in this context indi- 
cates that the Byzantines saw this verse as expressive of 
the Pentecost message: that God, in bestowing on the 
Apostles the power of the Holy Spirit, gave them the 
authority to lead his kingdom on earth. On the scepter, 
the juxtaposition of an image of Christ flanked by Peter 
and Paul and accompanied by the beginning of verse 2, 
with an image of the emperor crowned by the Virgin 
with the rest of the verse, emphatically places the em- 
peror in a parallel relationship to God. Like the Apos- 
tles, he receives from God the authority to lead his 
people. The Pentecost ceremony itself, as it was cele- 
brated at Hagia Sophia, was developed to convey this 
same theme. A study of the celebration of the feast, as 
recorded in the Typikon and the Book of Ceremonies, 
will both explain the iconography of the scepter and 
facilitate an understanding of the scepter's function in 
this dramatic ceremonial context. 

The celebration began with a series of six receptions 
in the palace at which representatives of the circus fac- 
tions chanted acclamations addressed to the emperor. 
These acclamations are particularly important because 
they show the way in which this religious feast was 
molded to fit imperial needs. 

First reception: 


"The presence of the Divine Spirit illuminated 
those who are on earth with divine knowledge. 

"Today the Paraclete descended from the sky, hav- 
ing visited the Apostles in the form of tongues of fire, 
enabling them to preach the consubstantial faith of 
the Trinity; it illuminated the nations, consumed er- 
ror, adorned the benefactors [i.e., the emperors] with 
victories and bent the barbarians under their arms. 
All the world rejoices that victory and joy reign with 
the Romans." 


Second reception: 


"In the quadruple triad of the Apostles appeared 
the glow of the Trinity. 

"Christ, who conducted the nations to the recogni- 
tion of the truth by the tongues of fire has himself, 
pious benefactors crowned by God, by the visit of the 
Spirit, placed from the height of the sky on your pre- 
cious head a holy crown.?? This is why we invoke 
with all our hearts without stopping: Lord who 
reigns eternally, conserve us for the joy and exalta- 
tion of the Romans." 


19 Ibid., 65, 


, ^ ^ ; È ? : 
2 ce 77 TOV Ilvevuaros Eridorrmoer Sywouévov a Tébavov 


2 - 2 , 20^ rr TN -— 
€réOnkev ovpavóOev Tals Tipiats KOpUdals vuOv:" This is similar to 
verse 4 of Psalm 20. 
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Third reception: 


“In the form of fire, the Spirit descended today 
from the heavens onto the Apostles. 

“God, by his illumination in the form of tongues, 
having destroyed the impiety of the nations, under- 
takes to vanquish and destroy, through you, 
sovereigns full of courage, the impiety of the nations. 
May he lead those who speak foreign tongues to 
speak the same language in the faith, Leo, joy and 
pride of the Romans.” 


Fourth reception: 


“The presence of the Divine Spirit. 

“The highest Trinity, Leo, crowned by God, ap- 
pears wholly satisfied in your crown. For on this day 
the Father gave to Moses the tablets, the Son gives 
the Spirit to the Apostles, and the Spirit itself man- 
ifests itself, taking the form of tongues of fire. 
Threefold is your feast. Today the consubstantial 
Trinity which crowned you is professed." 


Fifth reception: 


^Harbor of Divine teachings, the grace of the very 
Holy Spirit. 

“You have been crowned by the Holy Spirit, 
sovereigns of the Romans, and through him you con- 
duct your people to adore in all truth the three times 
divine majesty.” 


Sixth reception: 


"The Spirit in the form of fire. 

"The Spirit which is God today has been man- 
ifested to the Apostles in the form of tongues of fire, 
and to you, crowned benefactor, having been hon- 
ored by the purple and the crown. He has judged 
rightly in His divine power that you reign worthily 
over the Romans. Glory to God who has crowned you 
for the pride of the Romans.” ?? 


Clearly the intention here is to place the emperor in a 
position parallel with that of the Apostles as a recipient 
of the power of the Holy Spirit. Like the Apostles, he is 
empowered not only to lead his present flock, but also 
to destroy the “impiety” of non-Christian nations and 
bring them into the fold. Moreover, the faith that he is 
to carry to other nations is that which professes the 
consubstantial Trinity, i.e., the Orthodox faith. The 
implications of this will be reinforced by examination 
of the exegesis of Psalm 44. 

Following these receptions, nine processions of offi- 
cials filed in and greeted the emperor. The emperor 
then withdrew behind a curtain where, with the help 


21 De Caerimoniis, 1. 9, ed. Vogt, 54f. 


22 Mateos, 1963, 137, n.4. Mateos notes that this is a rare case of a 
sermon not taken from the Scriptures. 


23 Mateos, 1971, 65. 


of his attendants, he donned the loros and crown, re- 
ceived in his right hand the cloth called the anexikakia 
and in the left the scepter, which he rested on his 
shoulder. Thus the emperor was dressed in much the 
same way that he appears on the ivory (with the excep- 
tion that on the ivory he carries a scepter in his right 
hand instead of the left, in which he holds the globe of 
world dominion). Thus garbed, the emperor then left 
the palace and, with his attendants and officials, pro- 
ceeded by way of the Milion and Augusteon to Hagia 
Sophia, entering at the southwest door. 

Before the emperor's arrival at Hagia Sophia, the 
morning office, orthros, would have already taken place 
there. On Pentecost this service consisted of the chant- 
ing of Psalm 50 and after this a reading of the Homily of 
Gregory Nazianzen on Pentecost.?? Since Pentecost was 
one of the principal feasts at which baptism was ad- 
ministered, following orthros the patriarch went to the 
Baptistery where he performed this rite and adminis- 
tered the unction of chrism. 

After the baptismal ceremonies the patriarch re- 
turned to the narthex to exchange greetings with the 
emperor who had just arrived at the church and re- 
moved his crown in the imperial robing room called the 
mitatorion. Together the emperor and patriarch stood in 
the imperial doorway while the patriarch began the 
entrance prayers of the liturgy, Psalms 18, 19, and 20, 
the actual entrance into the nave occurring during the 
chanting of Psalm 20.?? This procession must have been 
spectacular, with the emperor, the patriarch, and all 
their attendants, dressed in their elaborate garments, 
marching up the nave of Hagia Sophia while the choirs 
chanted the psalm. Indeed, this psalm, although it was 
chosen because it refers to the power of the Holy Spirit 
bestowed on the Apostles, is equally applicable to the 
emperor. Certainly, those in attendance at the cere- 
mony could hardly have failed to make this connection. 

The procession continued to the sanctuary where the 
patriarch and the emperor entered through the holy 
door so that the emperor could present his gifts. After 
doing so, the emperor proceeded to the mitatorion where 
he changed into the chlamys and then retired to the 
imperial box for the remainder of the service. After the 
communion the emperor and his invited guests dined 
in the triklinos, a closed-off section near the east end of 
the south aisle. The final ceremony before the emperor 
returned to the palace took place at the Sacred Well, 
located at the southeast corner of the church. Here in a 
small chapel containing the throne of Constantine the 
Great, the emperor, dressed once more in the loros, was 
crowned by the patriarch.?* 


24 On the location of the triklinos and the Sacred Well, as well as the 
objects kept in the chapel at the Sacred Well, see C. Mango, The 
Brazen House, Copenhagen, 1959, 60f. 


This of course is just an outline of the Pentecost cele- 
bration, focusing on the part played by the emperor. 
Obviously the original intention of the liturgy was the 
commemoration of the descent of the Holy Spirit upon 
the Apostles, giving them the power to spread the 
faith. Imperial interests were, however, woven into the 
ceremony, transforming a religious feast into a reaffir- 
mation and sanctification of imperial power. This same 
interweaving can be seen in Leo's scepter; its images 
and inscriptions combine to project the same message 
as the one conveyed by the ceremony itself. 

What adds even greater depth to this synonymity is 
the architectural setting provided for the images on 
the scepter, one that is unusually detailed and specific 
in contrast to those of other coronation images, 
whether made in ivory or other materials. In other 
coronation images the scene is shown under a simple 
baldachin or arch, but on the Leo ivory the action takes 
place in a complex architectural setting defined by col- 
umns, arches, architraves, and windows. It should be 
apparent that what is represented here is the interior of 
Hagia Sophia (Figs. 2 and 3).25 The large arch enclosing 
three smaller conchae is similar in its basic features to 
the east end of the church. Such details as the three 
windows in the central apse, the smaller shell forms 
between the apses, which one may take to represent the 
spandrels of the semi-domes, and the columns with 
Ionic impost capitals similar to those in the nave of 
Hagia Sophia, serve to reinforce the connection. This 
same architecture is repeated on the other side of the 
scepter, corresponding to the west end of the church, so 
that it seems to be an inverted representation of the 
nave of Hagia Sophia, a distillation in ivory of the real 
space in which the drama of the Pentecost celebration 
was enacted. Placed in this space, the figures on the 
scepter are not only carriers of an idea, but also inhabi- 
tants, in some sense, of this spatial setting. The figure 
of the emperor, of course, records his actual presence in 
the nave of the church, and the other figures suggest 
their mosaic images in the vaults of Hagia Sophia. 

On the scepter the Virgin is placed directly beneath 
the central apse, flanked on her left by the Archangel 
Gabriel. This approximates the position of the mosaics 
in the church: the Virgin occupies the half-dome of the 
apse, with Gabriel on the bema to her left. These 
mosaics were important symbols to the Byzantines in 


25 I am indebted to Professor Thomas Mathews for kindly allowing 
me tc publish his excellent photograph. 


°° C. Mango, Materials for the Study of the Mosaics of St. Sophia at Istan- 
bul, Washington, 1962, 76, figs. 100, 101. 


27 [bid., 87. 


28 This is evident from the inscription around the front of the apse 
where the Virgin was placed: "The images which the imposters had 
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this period, since they were some of the first large-scale 
images reinstalled after the defeat of Iconoclasm, and 
were dedicated in March, 867 under the joint rule of 
Michael III and Basil I. The figures on the other side of 
the scepter, which I have described as representing the 
west end of Hagia Sophia, also correspond to mosaics 
in the church. Drawings and descriptions indicate that 
Basil I placed images of Peter and Paul on the soffit of 
the great western arch around 870.?5 Finally, an image 
of Christ was placed in the dome of Hagia Sophia some- 
time in the second half of the ninth centur y.?? Again, as 
elements in a post-Iconoclastic decorative scheme, 
these images stood as impressive reminders of the 
triumph of Orthodoxy and of the important role 
claimed by the Macedonian dynasty in this final 
triumph.?8 

There is no record of any images of Kosmas and Da- 
mian having been set up in Hagia Sophia. There is, 
however, evidence that Leo VI felt some special devo- 
tion to these saints. Early in his reign Leo had a monas- 
tery built for his friend and spiritual advisor 
Euthymius; the church was dedicated in ca. 890 to 
Saints Kosmas and Damian.?? According to popular be- 
lief, these saints had a brother named Leontius who 
was also reported to have suffered martyrdom and 
whose name was said to have derived from Aéwv.39 

Thus Leo' scepter recreates both the message and 
the setting of the Pentecost feast. Although it is not a 
complete and detailed depiction of the event, it depicts 
the important elements: both the most distinctive parts 
of the architecture and the most essential actors in the 
drama are clearly represented. The emperor arrived at 
the church on Pentecost carrying a scepter. The iconog- 
raphy of Leo's scepter makes it particularly appropriate 
for use in just such a context. Employed in this manner, 
the scepter served, at the moment itself, as a distillation 
of the reality surrounding it and, afterwards, as a tan- 
gible reminder of the ephemeral event. 

A further dimension of meaning is added when one 
investigates the choice of the seemingly straightfor- 
ward phrase from Psalm 44:5 that adorns the lintel over 
the coronation image: “Strive, prosper and reign, lord 
Leo." What governed this choice was not just the mean- 
ing of the words themselves but, as was stated earlier, 
the richer meaning this phrase had taken on in exegeti- 
cal and homiletic traditions. 


formerly cast down here, pious emperors have set up again." The 
homily given at the dedication of this image also stresses this point; 
see C. Mango, The Homilies of Photius Patriarch of Constantinople, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1958, 285f. 


?? R. Janin, La Géographie ecclésiastique de l'empire byzantin, Paris, 1953, 
122. 


?? Acta Sanctorum, Septembris, Antwerp, 1760, vir, 429-430. 
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In their exegesis of Psalm 44, the theologians Basil of 
Caesarea and John Chrysostom both stress the power of 
God which brings about the conquest of his enemies. 
Basil combines the verses of Psalm 44 with his commen- 
tary: 


“Strive, prosper and reign." That is to say, having 
begun your care of men through the flesh, make that 
care earnest and lasting and never weakening. This 
will provide a way and a course for the preaching and 
will subject all to your power .... “Strive, prosper 
and reign," and Thy right hand shall conduct Thee 
wonderfully and under Thee people shall fall; be- 
cause “Thy arrows are.sharp in the hearts of the 
king's enemies." No one who is fighting against God 
and is boastful and arrogant falls under God, but they 
who accept subjection through faith.3! 


The words of John Chrysostom also stress the power of 
God through which nations are led to the truth: 


"Strive, prosper and reign." By the word strive he 
recalls the bow and arrow. But immediately after, 
wanting to show us that God does not need arms, he 
adds, "prosper and reign." ... These words attest 
admirably the desire kindling in the prophet for the 
prospect of future victories and of the world being 
led to truth .... “Thine arrows are sharpened O 
mighty one, nations shall fall under Thee; they are in 
the heart of the king's enemies." . . . The arrows des- 
ignate the power of the word. The word, being more 
powerful than the arrow, circled the universe and hit 
those hearts which had been enemies of the king, not 
to kill them, but to win them, like the one which 
arrived for Paul.?? i 


It is interesting that John should use as an analogy the 
conversion of Paul. He develops a similar idea while 
discussing verse 2, where he uses the example of the 
calling of James and John to illustrate the power of 
grace. He also interprets the next to last verse of this 
psalm as a direct reference to the Apostles: 


After describing their force, their power and their 
glory, he [the Psalmist] says: ‘These thou shalt make 
princes over all the world.” Do these words need 
explanation? I think not. The Apostles have visited all 
the world; they have been more powerful than the 
most august monarchs. Kings dominate in their 
lifetime, but the death of the Apostles has added to 
‘their empire. The decrees of kings have no force in 


31 Basil of Caesarea, Homilia in Psalmum, xLIv, in J. P. Migne, Patrologia 
Cursus Completus, Series Graeca, Paris, 1842f. , xax, 400, trans. in Sr. A. 
C. Way, The Fathers of the Church, Washington, D.C., 1963, xrv1, 275f. 
32 John Chrysostom, Expositio in Psalmum, xLIv, in Pat. Grec., w, 191, 
trans. M. Jeannin, Oeuvres completes, Paris, 1863, vi, 42f. 


their kingdom. The precepts given by the fishermen 
have relevance on all the surface of the earth.?3 


Thus Psalm 44:5 could appropriately be inscribed on 
an object made to be used at Pentecost since the psalm 
was interpreted as an exhortation to conquer the 
enemies of Christ and to win them over to Christianity. 
Both Basil and John Chrysostom emphasize that the 
victories mentioned here are of a religious rather than a 
military nature, and that it is the power of God's word 
rather than strength in arms that will bring about these 
victories. The aforementioned acclamations chanted at 
the palace develop a similar theme in celebrating the 
authority God gave to the Apostles—and to the 
emperor—to “bend the barbarians under their arms," 
to "destroy the impiety of the nations," and to "lead 
those who speak foreign tongues to speak the same 
language in the faith." 

Psalm 44 is also appropriate to Pentecost because of 
its connection with the Holy Spirit. Verses from this 
psalm are used in a number of sermons that deal with 
the divinity of the Holy Spirit. In chapter 12 of his 
treatise on the subject, Basil discusses the importance 
of the Holy Spirit in baptism, and uses verse 7 to illus- 
trate his point: 


‘ Let no one be misled by the fact of the Apostles fre- 
quently omitting the name of the Father and the Holy 
Spirit when making mention of Baptism, or on this 
account imagine that the invocation of the names is 
not observed. "As many of you" he says "as were 
baptized into Christ have put on Christ" [Gal. 3:27]*4 
.... For the naming of Christ is the confession of 
the whole, showing forth as it does the God who 
gave; the Son who received and the Spirit who is the 
unction. So we have learned from Peter in the Acts of 
‘Jesus of Nazareth whom God anointed with the 
Holy Spirit”. . . . and the Psalmist, “Therefore God, 
even thy God, hath anointed Thee with the oil of 
gladness above thy fellows” [Ps. 44:7].?5 


Basil's pupil Gregory Nazianzen in his oration against 
the Arians likewise insists on the co-equal Trinity and 
the divinity of the Holy Spirit, using the words in- 
scribed on Leo's scepter: 


Remember your confession. Into what were you bap- 
tized? The Father? Good, but Jewish still. The Son? 
Good, but not yet perfect. The Holy Spirit?. Very 


33 Ibid., 202 in Oeuvres complètes, 50. 

34 This verse was also chanted on Pentecost after the antiphons, in 
place of the trisagion; Mateos, 1963, 138. 

35 Basil of Caesarea, De Spiritu, Sancto, chap. xu, Pat. Grec., 0001, 116,” 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, ser. 2, New York, 1895, vio, 18. 


good, this is perfect. Now was it into these simply or 
some common name of them? The latter. And what 
was the common name? Why, God. In this common 
name believe, and "strive, prosper and reign" [Ps. 
44:5].36 


There are several points to be made here. First, one 
must remember that baptism and the unction of chrism 
were important parts of the Pentecost ceremonies. The 
Typikon states that after orthros and the reading of Gre- 
gory Nazianzen's sermon on Pentecost, the patriarch 
descended to the baptistery and baptized, and then 
administered the unction of chrism to the newly bap- 
tized. The prayer that accompanies the chrism includes 
a phrase from Psalm 44: "N is anointed with the oil of 
gladness in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit."?? It is apparent, moreover, that the 
Byzantines in this period were celebrating on Pentecost 
not just the Holy Spirit, but the Spirit as a co-equal 
member of the Trinity. The acclamations chanted in the 
palace stressed the importance of the Trinity: the Para- 
clete enabled the Apostles "to preach the consubstantial 
faith of the Trinity"; "Threefold is your feast. Today the 
consubstantial Trinity which crowned you is pro- 
fessed"; "Through Him [the Spirit] you conduct your 
people to adore in all truth the three-times divine 
majesty." It has also been mentioned that before the 
baptism ceremony Gregory Nazianzen's sermon on 
Pentecost was read. As a rare instance of the use of a 
reading not taken from the Scriptures, this sermon 
must have been considered particularly relevant to 
ideas about Pentecost at this time. In the sermon Greg- 
ory again stressed the divinity of the Holy Spirit, chas- 
tising those who held that the Spirit was created;38 thus 
he expressed an idea much the same as the one in his 
oration against the Arians cited above, for which he 
considered Psalm 44:5 relevant enough to use as his 
closing argument. It is clear that to Leo VI Pentecost 
was also an appropriate feast on which to restate the 
Orthodox position on the co-equal and co-eternal Trin- 
ity, because he emphasized this point both in his ser- 
mon on Pentecost?? and in a hymn that he wrote for this 
feast. ^9 

The issues raised in the controversies of the fourth 
century were still alive in the minds of ninth-century 


°° Gregory Nazianzen, Oration 33, Against the Arians and Concerning 
Himself, Pat. Grec., xxxv1, 237; Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, New York, 
1894, vir, 334. 


37 "N"—name of person christened. Rituale Armenorum, ed. F. C. 
Conybeare, Oxford, 1905, 403. The Greek baptism ceremony pub- 
lished here is taken from the Barberini Euchologion of ca. 790. 


38 Gregory Nazianzen, In Pentecosten, Pat. Grec., XXXVI, 427; Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers, vii, 378f. 


39 Leo Imperator, In Pentecosten, Pat. Grec., cvi, 120f. 


^? H. J. W. Tillyard, The Hymns of the Pentecostarium (Monumenta 
Musicae Byzantinae, Transcripta), Copenhagen, 1960, vir, 126. The 
hymn reads: 
Hither ye peoples! Let us worship the Godhead in three persons, 
the Son in the Father with the Holy Spirit. For the Father begat 
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theologians. Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(858-867, 877-886), wrote four sermons on the Arian 
controversy. Two of these are preserved, and they are 
analyzed by Cyril Mango in his collection of the 
homilies of Photius.4! Mango states that the purpose of 
these homilies is obvious; that is, above all to liken 
Iconoclasm to Arianism, particularly in the tactics used 
by the heretics. Photius also saw a relationship to 
fourth-century heresies in the other important con- 
troversy of his time—the rift with the Papacy over the 
conversion of the Bulgarians. He considered the teach- 
ings of the Latin missionaries in Bulgaria to be very 
close to those of Macedonius and Sabellius with which 
he dealt in his fourth homily on Arianism.4 Photius 
called a council in 867, whose aims were to condemn all 
past heresies, to condemn the errors of the Latin 
missionaries, and to reinforce the rulings of the Coun- 
cil of 787 which had temporarily put an end to Icono- 
clasm. The sermon that Photius delivered at this coun- 
cil is preserved. Mango characterizes it thus: "What the 
Homily says in effect is that the Council...has puta 
final check to the resurgence of every heresy. . . . This 
claim may seem somewhat exaggerated in view of the 
fact that the Council merely ratified previous conciliar 
condemnations; to understand it, we must remember 
the contemporary belief that with the defeat of Icono- 
clasm true faith had reached its final perfection."4? 
Throughout the homily, Photius praises the Emperors 
Michael III and Basil I. In the last paragraph he ad- 
dresses those present—patricians, priests, and 
bishops—exhorting them to give praise to Michael and 
Basil because of the important role they played as de- 
fenders of the Orthodox faith. He even provided them 
with a text for the purpose: 


Utter a sound worthy of the festival, and setting 
David, the ancestor of God at the head of your choir, 
cry out clear and loud, "Strive, prosper and reign" O 
admirable pair in whom the grace of the Trinity 
dwells. "Strive, prosper and reign because of truth 
and meekness and righteousness” [Ps. 44:5].44 


This psalm verse therefore makes an especially ap- 
propriate inscription for a scepter to be used on the 
feast of Pentecost in this period. It refers to the main 


the Son before all time, co-eternal partner of His throne; and the 
Holy Spirit was in the Father, glorified together with the Son: one 
might, one substance, one Godhead, which we all do worship 
and say: Holy is God, who created all things through the Son by 
the operation of the Holy Spirit; Holy and mighty through whom 
we know the Father, through whom the Holy Spirit came into the 
world. Holy and immortal, the Spirit, the comforter, proceeding 
from the Father, resting upon the Son. Holy Trinity, to Thee be 
glory! 

41 C. Mango, 1958, 236f. 

42 Ibid., 22. 

43 Ibid., 302. 


44 Ibid., 314-15. 
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theme of Pentecost; that is, the authority received by 
the Apostles to go out and spread the true faith; it re- 
minds one that those who were baptized on this day 
were baptized into the true Orthodox faith; and, ad- 
dressed to the Emperor Leo VI, it praises him as a de- 
fender of the Orthodox faith, reminds him of the long 
tradition in which he stands—from Gregory of Nazian- 
zen, the great proponent of Orthodoxy who con- 
demned the Arians, to his predecessors Michael III and 
Basil I who received partial credit for the defeat of the 
Iconoclasts and who were actively involved in the phys- 
ical restoration of images in the churches. Finally, the 
text assures Leo VI that he has authority equal to that of 
the Apostles to carry on this work. 

Thus Leo VI's ivory scepter, when it was carried in 
procession through the church, served as a distillation 
in miniature of the important ideas and events of the 
Pentecost ceremony. The emperor is represented 
garbed in the manner prescribed for the ceremony, 
standing under the great eastern arch of Hagia Sophia, 
surrounded by heavenly figures whose images looked 
down at him from the vaults of the church. The inscrip- 
tions on the arches recall the most impressive part of 
the liturgy in which the emperor took part: that is, the 
First Entrance. The scepter commemorates one of the 
most important feasts of the liturgical calendar, one 
which had a special importance to the emperors be- 
cause it reinforced the legitimacy of their power. The 
people were reminded that the emperor received his 
crown from God and had authority in secular matters, 
and also had, as an equal to the Apostles, the power and 
the duty to preserve and spread the Orthodox faith. 
The ceremony at the Sacred Well reaffirmed the pa- 
triarch's recognition of the emperor's power. 

The analysis can be carried one step further by con- 
sidering the ways in which the scepter's ideological 
content, as outlined above, satisfied the particular 
needs of Leo VI. The very fact that the scepter em- 
phasizes Leo's right and responsibility to spread the 
Orthodox faith to other peoples may indicate some 
concern on Leo's part about this aspect of his rule.*? 
Indeed, in the early years of the tenth century there 
appears to have been little success in the spread of Or- 
thodoxy. Christian missionaries to Russia were having 
difficulty consolidating their gains. There was a re- 
surgence of paganism there, and Russian troops, ac- 
cording to some sources, even attacked Constantinople 
and ravaged the outlying areas in 908.4° The Byzantines 


45 On the important role played by the emperor in Byzantine 
missionary activity, see P. Christou, "The Missionary Activity of 
the Byzantine Emperor," Byzantina, 111, 1971, 277-286. 

4 D. Obolensky, "The Empire and Its Northern Neighbors," Cam- 
bridge Medieval History, Cambridge, 1966, rv, Pt. 1, chap. xt, 504f. 


^7 H. Gregoire, "The Amorians and Macedonians 842-1025," Cam- 
bridge Medieval History, rv, Pt. 1, chap. tv, 127f. 


5" Ibid; 129 


49 Ibid., 130f. The problem of Leo VI's fourth marriage has been 
recently discussed by N. Oikonomides, "Leo VI and the Narthex 


had also lost several rounds with the Bulgarians in 894 
and 896, and at this time were still paying the Bul- 
garians annual tribute." They were also losing terri- 
tory to the Arabs: in 906 Sicily was finally lost and in 
904 the Arabs captured Thessalonike and took 
thousands of prisoners.*® 
Leo was also experiencing difficulties at home. The 
continuation of the Macedonian dynasty gravely con- 
cerned him: by 901 he had outlived three wives and was 
still without an heir to the throne. The situation was 
especially trying because his third marriage had been 
forbidden by canon law and thus a fourth was out of 
the question. In 905 his mistress Zoe Carbonopsina 
bore him a son, inducing Leo to seek legitimization 
both of the union and his heir. He succeeded in getting 
his son baptized on January 6, 906, but the problem of 
his marriage to Zoe, and thus the legitimacy of his son 
and heir, proved to be more difficult and brought him 
into direct conflict with Church authority. Leo finally 
found a priest to perform the marriage ceremony, but 
the patriarch strongly disapproved and ultimately for- 
bade Leo to enter Hagia Sophia for Christmas and 
Epiphany in 906-07. Obviously this was an intolerable 
situation for a ruler, who, as has been seen in the 
analysis of his scepter, claimed to be an equal to the 
Apostles, the protector of the church, and the represen- 
tative of the dynasty that claimed credit for the triumph 
of Orthodoxy. Leo solved the problem by deposing the 
Patriarch Nicholas, a move that reasserted his power 
vis-à-vis the Church. In Nicholas's place, Leo ap- 
pointed Euthymius, the monk for whom he had built 
the church dedicated to Kosmas and Damian. Leo then 
called a council to legalize his actions. This council au- 
thorized the deposition of Nicholas and the appoint- 
ment of Euthymius, and, although it did not actually 
recognize the emperor's marriage, it ruled that he was 
to be received in church without being required to ob- 
tain a divorce.^? Leo had essentially won the battle. 
The coronation of his son and heir Constantine was all 
that was necessary now to insure the continuation of 
the imperial image as it was projected on Leo's scepter, 
namely that of the divinely appointed and inspired 
Macedonian emperor, an equal to the Apostles, with 
power in both the secular and religious realms. This 
Leo accomplished when Constantine VII Por- 
phyrogenitus was crowned in Hagia Sophia on the feast 
of Pentecost in 908.59 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Mosaic of Saint Sophia," Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxx, 1976, 161f. 
Oikonomides has argued convincingly that the narthex mosaic in 
Hagia Sophia showing Leo VI making proskynesis before Christ was 
probably set up by the patriarch after Leo's death and represents 
the patriarch's position that the emperor is subject to the Church 
and its laws. Therefore, the narthex mosaic can be seen as a coun- 
terpoint to the type of imperial ideology representec by Leo VI's 
ivory scepter. 


50 On the date of Constantine's coronation see P. Grierson and R. J. 
H. Jenkins, Byzantion, xxxi1, 1962, 133f. 


Some Preparatory Drawings for Pisanello's Medallion 


of John VIII Palaeologus 


Michael Vickers 


Pisanello's famous medallion of the Emperor John VIII 
has frequently been discussed! and it might be thought 
that little more could be said about it. There is, how- 
ever, a considerable amount of relevant material that for 
some reason has never been taken into account in this 
context. The obverse (Fig. 1) shows John Palaeologus in 
his most characteristic aspect—in profile, and wearing 
his extraordinary hat, with its high dome and sharply 
pointed peak. His hair hangs in corkscrew curls behind 
and he is bearded. He wears a highnecked shirt and a 
jacket with small buttons which lies open over the 
shoulders. The Greek inscription reads TIOÁNNHC. 
BACIAEVC. KAI. AVTO KRÁTOP. POMAION. ©. 
ITAAAIOAOTOC. The reverse (Fig. 2) shows the Em- 
peror riding in a rocky landscape past a cross standing 
on a pillar on the right; to the left stands another horse 
ridden by a diminutive page seen in almost complete 
back view. The Emperor again wears his domed, 
pointed hat and carries hunting equipment: a quiver 
on his right, and a bow, part of which is visible, on his 
left. His horse has a distinctive harness: double reins 
and elaborate straps over the hindquarters. The artist 
has signed his name in both Latin and Greek: OPVS. 
PISANI.PICTO/RIS. and 'EPTON.TOV.IIICÁNOV. 
ZOTPÁOOV. 

Three preparatory drawings are usually considered 
in connection with the medallion. One is a drawing in 
the Louvre of the Emperor's head in profile (Fig. 3),? a 
mirror image of the obverse of the medallion, which is 
often, although not always, thought to have been made 
by Pisanello en route to the final composition. A detail of 
a second sheet in the Louvre (Fig. 5, right)? is generally 


' G. E. Hill, A Corpus of Italian Medals of the Renaissance before Cellini, 
London, 1930, 7, No. 19; R. Weiss, Pisanello’s Medallion of the Emperor 
John VIII Palaeologus, London, 1966; G. A. Dell'Acqua and R. 
Chiarelli, L'opera completa del Pisanello, Milan, 1972, pls. 38-39 (en- 
larged photographs). Bibliographies to date can be found in G. Pac- 
cagnini, Pisanello alla corte dei Gonzaga, Milan, 1972, 109, No. 83; add: 
W. D. Wixom, Renaissance Bronzes from Ohio Collections, Cleveland, 
1975, No. 17. 


? Louvre 2478. M. Fossi Todorow, I disegni del Pisanello e della sua cer- 
chia, Florence, 1966, 80-81, pl. 123, No. 301 ("derivative"). J. A. 


agreed to have been a preparatory sketch for the view of 
the Emperor on the reverse of the medallion. He wears 
the same hat, carries a quiver, and rides a horse which 
is harnessed in the same way. A third drawing in the 
Louvre (Fig. 4)* shows two views of the same horse, 
one done from the front and the other from the back. 
The back view is very similar, down to details of the 
harness, to the back view of the horse to the left of the 
reverse of the medallion. Either one of the views, in 
fact, could have been fitted in this space, and it appears 
that the artist was trying out different views before 
constructing the final composition. 

There is a good deal of information concerning these 
horses, some of which has only recently been exploited 
in the context of the medallion. Some ninety years ago 
H. Weizsacker observed that the horse on which the 
Emperor is mounted has rather peculiar proportions, 
and that with its long body and powerful head its ori- 
gin should be sought “in the Danube area or in the 
steppes of Russia."? In a recent article Vladimir Jufen 
brought into the discussion Syropoulos's account of 
how the Greeks attending the Council of Ferrara actu- 
ally obtained their horses. In May, 1438, John 
Palaeologus asked the Pope to supply mounts for him- 
self and his archons so that they could go riding. "At 
the end of three months," says Syropoulos, "and after 
numerous requests, he was sent eleven small ponies 
that were useless and in no way horse-like. Since none 
of these animals suited him, and since Gydeles had just 
arrived from Russia, the basileus bought from the latter 
one of his mounts on which to go hunting. As for 
Gydeles' other horses, they were bought by the Despot 


Fasanelli, "Some Notes on Pisanello and the Council of Florence," 
Master Drawings, 11, 1965, 41, fig. 2; Weiss, cited n. 1, pl. 9, 1. 

? Fasanelli, cited n. 2, pls. 29, 34, and 35; Weiss, pl. 9, 2; Louvre 
M.I.1062. Fossi Todorow, cited n. 2, 80-81, pl. 68, No. 57r. 

* Louvre 2468. Fossi Todorow, 72-73, pl. 43, No. 33. 

° H. Weizsacker, "Das Pferd in der Kunst des Quattrocento,” 
Jahrbuch der kóniglich preussischen Kunstsammlungen, vii, 1886 51; cf. V. 


Jufen, "À Propos de la médaille de Jean VIII Paléologue par 
Pisanello," Revue numismatique, 1973, 223-24. 
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3 Pisanello, The Emperor John VIII Palaeologus, 
drawing, 1438. Paris, Louvre, Ms 2478 


Demetrius. The Emperor, having discovered a convent 
some six miles from Ferrara, set himself up there with a 
few archons, some soldiers, and janissaries, leaving the 
greater number in town. He spent all his time hunting 
without bothering in the slightest with ecclesiastical 
affairs."^ A point that Jufen overlooks is the fact that 
the horse in the preparatory drawing has its nostrils 
slit. This was an eastern European custom that was 


^ V. Laurent, ed., Les ‘Memoires’ du grand ecclésiarque de l'église de Con- 


stantinople Sylvestre Syropoulos sur le Concile de Florence (1438-1439), 


4 Pisanello, Horse Seen from Front and Back, 
drawing, 1438. Paris, Louvre, Ms 2468 


meant to keep horses cool in hot weather." Pisanello's 
record simply corroborates Syropoulos's story. Juren 
draws the conclusion that the drawings for the medal- 
lion could not have been made before Nicolas Gydeles 
arrived at Ferrara in August, 1438. The reverse of the 
medallion does not therefore show the Emperor's jour- 
ney toward the Council, as has been suggested, but 
instead evokes his stay in the convent near Ferrara 


Paris, 1971, 297; Juren, cited n. 5, 224-25. 


7 G. F Hill, Dessins de Pisanello, Paris Brussels, 1929, 37. 


where he indulged his passion for the chase from the 
end of summer until winter, 1438.* 

John Palaeologus did have a passion for hunting. J. 
Gill has collected the numerous literary references to 
the Emperor's love of the chase. The Spaniard Pero 
Tafur was taken out hunting by him on the eve of the 
departure for Italy. On the way to Italy, John traveled 
overland across Greece so that he could hunt, while the 
ship went around the Morea. At Ferrara, Syropoulos 
complains that John cut himself off from the ecclesias- 
tics in his country retreat and reports that on two occa- 
sions the Marquis of Ferrara asked the Emperor “to 
restrain his enthusiasm for the chase owing to the dam- 
age he was causing to the property of the countryfolk 
and to the decimation of the game that the Marquis had 
imported for his own pleasure." These requests met 
with little success and John continued to hunt even 
after the public sessions of the Council had begun. 
Even allowing for the fact that Syropoulos was biased 
against the Emperor, it is clear that hunting was John's 
favorite activity. He even took some hounds from Italy 
back to Constantinople with him, using them for a hunt 
at Kotzinon on the way.” 

It has never been suggested before, to the best of my 
knowledge, that the other drawings on the sheet in the 
Louvre (Figs. 5 and 6),'? and on its companion piece 
from the same sketchbook in Chicago (Figs. 7 and 8),!! 
are connected with the preparatory stages of Pisanello's 
medallion. There is in fact a strong likelihood that these 
four pages contain a series of rough drawings showing 
the Emperor in different poses, wearing different robes 
and hats, as well as details of his clothing and hunting 
equipment, and that they represent the very earliest 
stages in the composition of the medallion. Even at a 
later stage of composition, as has been seen, Pisanello 
was of two minds about how to show the second horse 
on the reverse. In the past it has been assumed that 
different personalities are represented on the Louvre 
and Chicago sheets, and it has even been claimed that 
the members of a specific procession, both ecclesiastic 
and lay, are shown. "? Pisanello is supposed to have 
drawn the participants and their accoutrements as they 
passed before him, rather as a press photographer 
might cover a similar function today; but this 


8 luren, 225. 

? J. Gill, Personalities of the Council of Florence, Oxford, 1964, 4. 

W Louvre M.I.1062; Fasanelli, passim, pls. 28 (verso), 29 (recto), 32 
(detail of verso) and 33-35 (details of recto); Fossi Todorow, 80-81, pl. 
68, No. 57r, pl. 70, No. 57v. 

'' Chicago, The Art Institute, Fasanelli, passim, pls. 31 (recto) and 30 
(verso); Fossi Todorow, 81, pl. 69, No. 58r and pl. 71, No. 58v. I am 
grateful to Ms. Suzanne Folds McCullagh for facilitating my exami- 
nation of this drawing in Chicago. 


'" Fasanelli, passim. 


!? The translation is Fasanelli's who also provides the following 
transcription (p. 38): "Lochapelo de Inperadore sie biancho des- 
soura erouersso rosso el profilo da torno nero la zupa Verde de 
dalmascin e lagona de soura de chermezin in de la facia palida la 
barpa negra chapeli e cilgli el simile listivalj de chuoio zallo smorto 
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hypothesis does not stand up to detailed examination. 

It will be best to approach the Louvre and Chicago 
drawings by proceeding from what is generally ac- 
cepted toward what is new. The man on horseback to 
the right of the Louvre recto (Fig. 5) is agreed by most 
authorities to be the Emperor, and the inscription 
above confirms this, as we shall see. He and his mount 
share many of the features that occur on the medallion 
itself, including the distinctive hat, the quiver, and the 
harness with double reins and straps over the horse's 
hindquarters. The Italian and Arabic inscriptions on 
this page provide a good deal of helpful information, 
but it has not been noticed hitherto that the Italian 
inscriptions are written with two different pens—or 
with the same pen worn or recut. Thus the first two 
lines on the left are written with a fine nib, similar in 
thickness to the color notations within the Arabic writ- 
ing above and the rosettes and arabesques to the left. 
These ornaments will be discussed below. The last three 
lines on the left are in fact the continuation of the pas- 
sage on the right which had begun to run into the fig- 
ure. The complete passage reads in translation: "The 
hat of the Emperor should be white on top and red 
underneath, the profile black all round. The doublet of 
green damask and the mantle on top crimson. A black 
beard on a pale face, hair and eyebrows alike. The eyes 
between gray and green, and the stooped shoulders of a 
small person. The boots of pale yellow leather; the 
sheath of the bow brown and grained, and also that of 
the quiver and of the scimitar."? The Emperor on 
horseback is the only figure on the page shown with a 
quiver, and so these lines must go together and apply to 
him. Indeed, the stress laid on the colors of the gar- 
ments and accoutrements suggests that Pisanello's 
principal objective was to make notes for a painted por- 
trait like the one he had probably done of the Emperor 
Sigismund in the 1430's. '? 

The Arabic inscription is of great interest for it can be 
shown on external grounds to have been taken from an 
object that belonged to the Emperor. When translated, 
the Arabic reads "Concerning the Master, the Sultan, 
the King, El Moaid-Abu-El-Nasr, God grant [Glory] his 
Victory.” ^ The Arabic is said to be slightly incorrect, 
but the reference to the Mameluke Sultan El Moaid- 


la guaina del larcho bizaca e grenelossa eco si quella de turcasso e de 
la simitarra." The reference to a crimson mantle and boots of pale 
vellow leather recalls the clothing of the left figure of the group of 
three to the right in Piero della Francesca's Flagellation of Christ in 
Urbino, a person who has sometimes, although not always, been 
associated with John VIII. I hope to explore some of the conse- 
quences of this elsewhere. 

H Annotated drawings (Fossi Todorow, 58, No. 4) with indications 
of color suggest that Sigismund sat for a portrait bv Pisanello, even 
if the portrait in the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna is by 
another hand (on which now see M. A. Lavin, "Piero della 
Francesca's Fresco of Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta before St. 
Sigismund: VEQU \O XX AXTQI KAT THE HOWELL" Art Bulletin, LvI, 
1974, 345ff.). 


' Translated by R. Debs in Fasanelli, 44, No. 10 
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5 Pisanello, preparatory drawing for the medallion of John VIII 


Palaeologus, 1438. Paris, Louvre, Ms M.I. 1062, recto 





7 Pisanello, preparatory drawing for the medallion of John VIII 
Palaeologus, 1438. Chicago, Art Institute 


Abu-El Nasr is plain. He reigned from 1412 to 1421.'^ We 
have the Greek text of a letter to John Palaeologus from 
one of his successors, Ashraf Sayf-al-din Barsbey, also 
known as Abu-El Nasr, who reigned from 1422 to 1438. '7 
The letter is the Sultan's reply to an earlier letter that 
John had sent him by the hand of his ambassador, An- 
dronicus Palaeologus lagaris. With his reply the Sultan 
sent a kaniskion—a gift—which was presumably the 
garment on which the inscription appeared. The Em- 
peror is addressed in the preamble as "beloved of the 
Pope of Rome" which strongly suggests that the gift 
was made close to 1438, in the years leading up to the 


© S. Lane-Poole, The Mohammadan Dynasties, London, 1894, 83. 
7 Ibid. 





8 Verso of drawing in Fig. 7 


Council of Florence.!? The letters, we learn from Italian 
inscriptions within them, were gold on a blue 
ground.!? The rosettes and arabesques (gold on red)?? 
were probably from the same garment. The first two 
lines of the inscription on the left, which reads "the 
reverse of the gown red the hat blue lined with multi- 
coloured cloth"?! probably relate to this same garment 
and to the hat worn with it. The full-length figure in the 
center of the page is probably the one wearing the 
Egyptian garment and the blue hat. There is a wide 
border indicated at the bottom of the robe he is wear- 
ing which may be where the rosette and arabesque 
decoration was located. This figure can only be the Em- 
peror. Thus there are on the Louvre recto two separate 
views of the Emperor, each showing him in completely 
different garments. There can therefore be no basis in 
fact for the theory that members of a procession are 
shown, and the possibility is opened up that the other 
figures may represent the Emperor as well. 

Before we investigate any more personalities, how- 
ever, the detailed drawings of the quiver and bow case 
on the Chicago verso (Fig. 8) call for examination. It 
might seem from the two sets of details, the decorative 
border and the hunting equipment, that Pisanello was 
at one stage still undecided as to whether to portray the 
Emperor in his finery or in his more habitual outfit. For 
there can be little doubt that the equipment was the 
Emperor's, especially as its appearance is described in 
the inscription on the Louvre recto in apparently the 
same context as "Lochapelo de Linperadore." It might 
perhaps be remarked here that the quiver and bow case 
(and the bow in it) are of a distinctly Turkish type, and 
have parallels in contemporary Turkish miniatures?? 
and in surviving examples in museums, although none 
are as early as this. There are some sixteenth-century 
examples in Vienna,? and an impressive array among 
the Türkenbeute (Badisches Landesmuseum in 
Karlsruhe) which was captured by Ludwig Wilhelm 
von Baden at the Battle of Slankamen in 1691.°* There 
are some similar bow cases preserved in the Founder's 
Collection in the Ashmolean (fol. 1683).?5 The small re- 
flex bow appears to be covered with bark, which was 
employed as a means of protection when lacquer was 


18 D. Moravcsik, "Greceskaja gramota mamljuksgovo sultana vis- 
zantikskomu imperatoru,” Vizantijskij Vremennik, xvin, 1961, 105-115. I 
am most grateful to Professor D. M. Nicol for bringing this article to 
my attention and for his observations on it. 


19 Oro and azuro: cf. Fasanelli, No. 11. 
20 Or and rrosso: cf. ibid. 
?! Again the translation and transliteration are Fasanelli's (p. 38): 


"elrouesso del Vestj rosso el chapelo turchin fodrado de panno de 
Varro." 


22 R, Payne-Gallwey, A Treatise on the Structure, Power and Management 
of Turkish and other Oriental Bows of Medieval and Later Times, London, 
1907, 26, ill. 


23 Information from Mr. Gil Glover who kindly discussed Turkish 
bows with me. 


24 E. Petrasch, Die Türkenbeute, 2nd ed., Karlsruhe, 1970, Nos. 26-29. 
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not used. This Turkish hunting gear was presumably 
acquired in the East, and may even have been another 
gift to the Emperor, this time from the Emir of Karaman 
with whom John had good relations, and whom he in- 
formed in 1437 of his intended departure for Italy.?° 

The two figures on the Louvre recto that have been 
identified as being the Emperor in two different guises 
have their counterparts elsewhere. The Emperor is 
shown dismounted but still wearing his domed, 
pointed hat in the bottom left corner of the Louvre recto 
(Fig. 5). Mounted, he is shown from the right; the 
Chicago recto (Fig. 7) shows him from the left. The horse 
is the same, with its double bridle and straps over the 
hindquarters; and the rider is the same, differing only 
in his headgear. Otherwise he is the figure that appears 
on the reverse of the medallion but seen from the other 
side. Here is the bow, the tip of which is visible in the 
medallion, lodged in the bow case examined above, and 
a short sword which is presumably the one drawn in 
some detail at the top of the page. Still uncertain as to 
how exactly he will depict the Emperor, Pisanello draws 
him on horseback from both sides. 

None of the identifications that have been proposed 
for this figure in the past have much in their favor. The 
rider has often been called the Patriarch Joseph, but 
this cannot be. Joseph was about eighty years old at the 
time of the Council and suffering from a serious heart 
disease.?8 A letter written from Constantinople in 1436 
describes how he had to remain seated during a long 
service because of his age and infirmity, and when at 
the end he had prostrated himself in prayer he had to 
be lifted to his feet by four acolytes.?? This is hardly the 
man in Pisanello's drawing. Neither does the horseman 
resemble contemporary descriptions of the Patriarch. 
A letter written in 1438 says that he was "in a decrepit 
old age" and another that he had a "long beard."?^ 
There is a drawing of Joseph II in a manuscript in Paris 
(Fig. 9)?! which shows how extremely long his beard 
was. The figure in the Chicago drawing is hardly de- 
crepit, and in any case, Greek ecclesiastics did not go 
hunting or bear arms.?? Fasanelli's suggestion that he is 
"a mounted archer, or squire-dwarf'?? is unattractive, 
for he is if anything larger in proportion to the horse 


25 Unpublished. My colleague Martin Welch informs me that they 
were found in the basement of the Old Ashmolean in the late 19th 
century and are hence assumed to have come from the Founder's 
Collection. 


26 Gill, cited n. 9., 11. 

27 As observed by Fasanelli, 39. 
^ Gilt, T. 

2° Ibid. 

30 Thid., 15. 


31 Paris, MS gr. 1783, fol. 98v. Discussed most recently by I. 
Spatharakis, The Portrait in Byzantine Illuminated Manuscripts, Leiden, 
1976, 234-35, fig. 177. 

32 Information from Professor Cyril Mango. 


33 Fasanelli, 43, n. 8. 
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12 Filarete, Greek Participants at the Council of Florence, detail of 
83 bronze doors, St. Peter's, Rome (photo: GFN) 
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13 Piero della Francesca, 
Emperor Constantine, detail 
of Battle of the Milvian Bridge, 
fresco, 1456-1466. Arezzo, 
S. Francesco 


14 Emperor Constantine, detail 
of Dream of Constantine 





than is the Emperor on the medallion (Fig. 2), whose 
feet barely reach below the saddle. We know that the 
Emperor was small, for the Italian inscription on the 
Louvre recto (Fig. 5) says as much when it refers to "the 
stooped shoulders of a small person."?* The head of the 
Emperor's horse?? is shown in detail on the Louvre recto. 
It has the double bridle and its slit nostrils confirm its 
Russian origin. 

On the right of the Chicago recto (Fig. 7) can be seen 
the counterpart of the back view of the Emperor on the 
Louvre recto. Here he wears the same hat, and probably 
the same robe beneath a cloak. The most interesting 
aspect of this view of the Emperor is, however, the 
presence of a forked beard, which has not been appar- 
ent in the profile or back view examined so far. There is 
in fact independent evidence that John VIII had a 
forked beard. There are two portraits in manuscripts in 
Paris. In one (Fig. 11)?6 John VIII is shown in the com- 
pany of his predecessors John VII and Manuel II, and he 
has a short forked beard; in the other portrait (Fig. 10)?" 
he has a longer beard, but still forked. In addition, it is 
well known that Piero della Francesca used the portraits 
on Pisanello's medallion as the model for the Emperor 
Constantine in the Battle of the Milvian Bridge in Arezzo 
(Fig. 13),°8 but it has not been realized before that 
another panel of the Arezzo frescoes, the Dream of Con- 
stantine (Fig. 14), shows the Emperor asleep, facing to- 
ward us.?? His beard is forked, and since Piero proba- 
bly saw John VIII in Florence?? and certainly had access 
to drawings that are now lost, it may be assumed that 
he also knew that John's beard was forked.4! This is 
how he appears on the Louvre verso (Fig. 6), seen fron- 
tally in the top right corner and in three-quarter view 
in the center. The figure in the center is usually called 
the Patriarch Joseph, but he lacks the long beard that 
we know the Patriarch possessed. Although not young, 
he is nevertheless far from decrepit, but in neither por- 
trait does John look healthy, and this corresponds with 
what is known of him from contemporary accounts. 


34 Published photographs of the medallions rarely give this impres- 
sion for they are usually printed askew. Only when the suspension 
hole on the obverse is precisely at "12 o'clock" (as it usually is for 
the reverse) do the Emperor's shoulders appear “stooped.” 


35 Not "mule," as Fasanelli has it, 43. Incidentally, the presence of a 
horse with slit nostrils in the fresco of Saint George in Verona (Del- 
l'Acqua and Chiarelli, cited n. 1, pls. 18-21) argues for it having 
been painted after 1438. 


°° Paris, Ms gr. 1783; Spatharakis, cited n. 31, 235, fig. 178. 
37 Paris, Ms suppl. gr. 1188, fol. 4v; Spatharakis, 236-37, fig. 179. 


38 A. Venturi, Storia dell'arte italiana, vin 1, 1911, 451. A. Warburg, 
"Piero della Francescas Constantinschlacht in der Aquarellkopie 
des Johann Anton Ramboux," Gesammelte Schriften, 1, Leipzig/Berlin, 
1932, 253 (reprinted from a paper given in 1912). 


39 Ibid., pl. 48. 
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Despite his love of the open air, the Emperor did not 
enjoy good health. Father Gill has brought together the 
relevant information which notes that John was ill on 
arrival at Venice, ill at Ferrara when the Filioque con- 
troversy was to be settled, and at times missed the pub- 
lic sessions for reasons of health.*? Perhaps it was on 
one of these occasions that Pisanello drew these 
sketches. 

It is not clear whether the Emperor is wearing the 
same hat in the small full-length sketch in the top left 
corner of the Louvre verso. The long-sleeved robe is cer- 
tainly different from those in which we have seen him 
before. His hat is distinguished by the presence of a tail 
ending in two long tassels: a detail of this arrangement 
appears on the figure second from the right on the 
Chicago recto (Fig. 3). The dome of the hat appears to be 
of sheep- or goatskin and there is a fringe of similar 
material around the bottom, suspended from which is a 
short plait to which in turn the tassels are attached. The 
full-length representation of the Emperor on the Louvre 
verso is repeated in three-quarter view on the other side 
of the sheet (Fig. 5), second from the left. Again his 
robe has long sleeves and lies open at the shoulders in 
the same way as the garment he wears on the obverse of 
the medal. 

There remains one individual who cannot be ac- 
counted for: the figure seen from the back in the center 
of the Chicago recto (Fig. 7) who is shown wearing a 
long cloak and a shovel hat with its sides turned up. He 
is probably the person whose portrait is lightly 
sketched in the lower right part of the Louvre verso (Fig. 
6). His hat is similar and his apparently snub-nosed 
features have little in common with the Emperor's. The 
interpretation of the inscription above the head of the 
cloaked figure is disputed. Fasanelli reads it as chalone, 
meaning a "cardinal's hat" and interprets the figure as 
an eastern prelate wearing "so peculiar a headdress that 
Pisanello did not know its name. He chose instead a 
word with which he was familiar to accompany the 


40 Ibid., 16. 


41 The two bronze busts variously attributed to Pisanello, Filarete, 
and Donatello in the Vatican (M. Lazzaroni and A. Munoz, Filarete, 
scultore e architetto del secolo xv, Rome, 1908, 1252-131) and in a pri- 
vate collection in Mexico City (formerly Lazzaroni Collection: A. de 
Hevesy, "Zur pariser Pisanello- Ausstellung,’ Pantheon, rx, 1932, 150, 
and recently on loan to the Ashmolean Museum through the good 
offices of Cyril Mango) do not have forked beards and are 19th- 
century productions, made after the medallion. The former was 
bought on the Campo dei Fiori in 1888, and the presence of the 
latter in the Lazzaroni Collection can only give grounds for suspi- 
cion. Samples from the two pieces were analyzed by Dr. S. J. Flem- 
ing of the Oxford Research Laboratory for Archaeology and the 
History of Art and were found to be identical in composition. 


42 Gill, 115-16 
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unusual."^? Ulrich Middeldorf, however, reads chaloire, 
evocative of the Greek kalogeros meaning “monk,’’44 
which is much more plausible. On the one hand, this 
explains the identity of the problematical individual, 
and on the other it provides a reason for the existence of 
the inscription: he is the only person on either of the 
sheets who is not the Emperor. The shovel hat, 
moreover, can be shown to have been part of the Greek 
ecclesiastical wardrobe in 1439: Greek participants at 
the Council of Florence as represented by Filarete on 
the bronze doors of St. Peter's (Fig. 12)45 wear similar 
headgear. 

We have come some way now toward understanding 
how Pisanello went about composing his medallion 
portrait of John VIII. He was first undecided as to 
whether he would portray him frontally, in three- 
quarter view, or in profile, but as is well known he took 
the latter course. He was uncertain as to whether he 


43 Fasanelli, 44, n. 18. 
44 Reported in Fossi Todorow, 81. 
45 Lazzaroni and Munoz, cited n. 41, xx. 


^9 This was a characteristic of the Emperor that was noted by several 
observers. E.g., on arrival at the first Council meeting, he insisted 
on proceeding on horseback right up to his throne, and when at 
first this could not be achieved, sessions of the Council were sus- 
pended. Meanwhile a way was broken through a wall so that he 
could be carried to his throne unseen and without setting foot on 
the ground (Gill, 111-112). On another occasion, the Emperor's re- 
luctance to be seen on foot was taken by an Italian observer to be 
due to the fact that he had lost the use of his legs: "lui era perduto 
delle ghanbe" (K. M. Setton, "The Emperor John Slept Here," 
Speculum, xxxIt1, 1958, 222-28, esp. 225 and 227). In fact, it was usual 
practice in the middle and late Byzantine periods for an emperor to 
appear in public on horseback: the St.-Denis chronicler describing 


would show John in formal garments or in hunting 
gear, but selected the latter as being more in keeping 
with his subject's tastes. It was probably an awareness 
of the Emperor's aversion to being seen in public on 
foot*® that explains why he was shown on horseback, 
despite the studies that had been made of him standing 
and walking. The presence of color notations on the 
drawings should, however, alert us to the likelihood 
that Pisanello was primarily making preparatory draw- 
ings for a painted portrait that was presumably taken 
back to Constantinople and is now lost.?? Many of the 
“new” Emperor types that have been observed here 
went on to have a fortuna of their own, just as did the 
"classic" profile of John VIII. This would repay study, 
but it is beyond the scope of this article. 


Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


the entry of Manuel II into Paris in 1400 says: ‘Imperator... non 
dignatus fuerat pedem ad terram ponere" (Chronique du religieux de 
Saint-Denis, 11, 756, quoted by R. Weiss, "The Medieval Medallions of 
Constantine and Heraclius," Numismatic Chronicle, ser. 7, 111, 1963, 
140-41). 

47 Attempts, but not wholly persuasive ones, have been made to 
connect the portrait in Ms Sinait.gr.2123, fol. 30v with Pisanello's 
missing portrait (M. Restle, "Ein Portrat Johannes VIII. Palaiologos 
auf dem Sinai," Festschrift L. Dussler, Munich/Berlin, 1972, 131-37; for 
further bibliography see Spatharakis, 53-54). This portrait, how- 
ever, appears to be derived from the medallion, and the missing 
image should probably be imagined as a more imposing representa- 
tion, perhaps even a full-length (though seated) portrait. Such a 
portrait may underlie the enthroned John VIII on Filarete's bronze 
doors (Fig. 12) or even the Pontius Pilate in Piero della Francesca's 
Flagellation of Christ. 


Jacopo de’ Barbari's View of Venice: Map Making, City Views, 
and Moralized Geography Before the Year 1500* 


Juergen Schulz 


Among the hundreds of city views printed in the six- 
teenth century—bird’s-eye views, flat plans, profile 
views, woodcuts, engravings, and etchings—the 
anonymous woodcut view of Venice of 1500 stands out 
for its great size, wealth of detail, and sheer beauty of 
design and execution.! It consists of six large sheets, 
each approximately 66 by 99cm, which together com- 
pose a bird's-eye view of the city from the southwest, 
measuring fully 135 by 282cm (Fig. 1). We distinguish 
the characteristic fish-like outline of the metropolis, the 
distant islands of Murano, Torcello, Burano, and Maz- 
zorbo, and the far-off Alps. Within the city we recog- 
nize scores of churches, public buildings, and private 
palaces that are still standing, little changed in their 
appearance. The perfection of the work is such that one 
might think it was the product of a long-established, 
accomplished tradition of printed city views. It is not. 
It is one of the first large bird's-eye views known to 
have been published in woodcut, and perhaps the first 
ever made of Venice. As a work of art and a topographi- 
cal document, it poses the most basic questions. Who 
was the artist that made it, how did he make it, i.e., on 
the basis of what artistic and cartographic models, and 
what may it have meant to people of the year 1500?? 
Taken by itself, it is a strikingly handsome work. If we 


* The research embodied in this study was completed in 1973 while 
I was a Member of the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, and 
a Fellow of the National Endowment for the Humanities, and could 
not have been accomplished without their support. Many histo- 
rians of art and cartography generously gave of their time to read 
the manuscript and offer criticism: James S. Ackerman, Harvard 
University; A. Hunter Dupree, Brown University; P. D. A. Harvey, 
University of Southampton; M. Muraro, University of Padua; T. 
Pignatti, University of Venice; David Pingree, Brown University; 
and David Woodward, Newberry Library. My findings were pre- 
sented in papers read at the Kunsthistorisches Institut, Florence 
(1975), and the Universities of Padua (1975), Cincinnati (1976), and 
California at Berkeley (1977), where again I received most helpful 
comments from L. H. Heydenreich, Munich; U. Middeldorf, Flor- 
ence; and G. D. Romanelli, Venice. Finally, in the wearisome search 
for photographs and obscure information, I received invaluable as- 
sistance from G. Bellavitis, Venice; P. Boussel, Paris; R. Drógereit, 
Hannover; L. Puppi, Padua; L. Richardson, Cleveland; B. Trell, New 
York; and E. Zink, Nuremberg. I am deeply grateful to all of these 
colleagues for their help. Fig. 8 was drawn by J. Leggitt, Provi- 
dence, from cartographic data prepared by me. 


could gain insight into its genesis and meaning, how- 
ever, we might be able to determine what kind of 
achievement the woodcut represented in its day, and so 
enlarge our basis of appreciation. We should compare it 
with contemporary works, examine the methods for 
topographical survey known at the time, and study the 
general significance of early city views in order to un- 
derstand the constraints and opportunities that tradi- 
tion put in the artist's way. 


The Author of the View of Venice and His Models 
The question of the woodcut's authorship was an- 
swered already over a century ago. Traditionally the 
print had been given to Dürer, an attribution that rec- 
ognized the work's precocity and superlative quality.? 
Its figure style and landscape forms, however, are un- 
like those of Dürer. Furthermore, although the fineness 
of the drawing (the denseness and sharpness of the 
lines defining contours, textures, and shadows) is little 
short of the lofty standard attained by Dürer and other 
German woodcutters of his time, the grandeur and 
simplicity of the design seem Italian. Thus, already in 
the eighteenth century, the traditional identification 
began to be doubted. Then, in 1855, Ernst Harzen 
proposed the attribution that has found general accep- 


N.B.: A bibliography of frequently cited sources follows the Ap- 
pendix. 


' A full description of the woodcut will be found in the Appendix. 
There is an extensive literature. See the bibliography in the excel- 
lent introduction by G. Mazzariol and T. Pignatti accompanying the 
facsimile privately printed by the Cassa di Risparmio of Venice, La 
pianta prospettica di Venezia del 1500, Venice, 1963. The bibliography is 
reprinted with Pignatti's part of the introduction in Pignatti, "La 
pianta." 


? It is so attributed in the inventory of 1627 of the estate of Cardinal 
Francesco Maria del Monte; C. L. Frommel, "Caravaggios Frühwerk 
und der Kard. F. M. del Monte," Storia dell'arte, Nos. 9/10, 1971, 35. 
The attribution was retained when this particular impression was 
acquired by Cardinal Francesco Barberini. See his inventories of 
1626-1631, 1631-36, and 1649; M. A. Lavin, Seventeeth-Century Barber- 
ini Documents and Inventories of Art, New York, 1975, 92 (No. 389), 122 
(No. 108), 236 (No. 533). Either the same or possibly another im- 
pression was inventoried with the same attribution in the Barber- 
ini Palace at Rome in 1644 and at Palestrina in 1694; Lavin, 177 (No. 
539), 426 (No. 16). 
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1 Jacopo de'Barbari, View of Venice, 1500, woodcut, first state. London, British Museum (courtesy Trustees) 


tance today: to Jacopo de’ Barbari? 

An itinerant painter and printmaker, Jacopo was 
born at Venice, probably around 1450, and died at Ma- 
lines in Flanders soon after 1511.4 In his youth he 


? An attribution to Mantegna was proposed by Francesco Algarotti, 
in a letter of February 10, 1758 to Count B. Algarotti; Opere, 
Leghorn, 1764-65, v1, 176f. Harzen's attribution was published in 
his article, ‘J. de Barbary ...” Archiv fur zeichnende Kunste, 1, 
1855, 210f., and is supported by, among others, Hind, Early Italian 
Engraving, v, 141f. Dürer's authorship has been championed once 
more by L. Grote, Hier bin ich ein Herr, Munich, 1956, 18. He brings 
forward no arguments, however, to challenge the attribution to 
Jacopo other than his belief that the latter was an inferior artist. 
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worked as an independent artist at Venice and, 
perhaps, Nuremberg. Dürer actually met and admired 
him at one place or the other during the mid-14905. 
Later Jacopo served as court artist for a series of Ger- 


4 Two monographs on Jacopo exist, both outdated: A. de Hevesy, 
Jacopo de’ Barbari, Paris/Brussels, 1925, and L. Servolini, Jacopo de’ 
Barbari, Padua, 1944. A judicious account of his engravings is given 
by Hind, Early Italian Engraving, v, 141f. The vexed questions of 
Jacopo's biography and chronology have a considerable literature of 
their own. The most recent contribution is that of T. Pignatti, "The 
Relationship between German and Venetian Painting . . .," in J. 
Hale, ed., Venetian Renaissance Studies, London, 1973, 250f. 


man and Austrian princes. He is recorded as having 
worked for the Emperor Maximilian I at Nuremberg 
some time between 1500 and 1504, for the Elector Fred- 
erick the Wise of Saxony at Wittenberg during the same 
years, and for the Archduchess Margaret of Austria, 
Regent of the Netherlands, at Malines and Brussels 
from 1510 to his death. 

Jacopo's oeuvre as a painter and engraver is small, 
and it presents a fundamental problem in that the ear- 
liest dated work is of the same year as the woodcut of 
Venice. By 1500 he was middle-aged, and the identifica- 
tion of his youthful work among the undated prints and 
paintings has caused much controversy. It would take 
us too far afield to enter into the problem here. Taking 
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his oeuvre as a whole, one may observe that his prints 
are more accomplished and progressive than his paint- 
ings. The latter employ the compositional formulae and 
non-dramatic subject matter characteristic of the best 
Venetian painting of the turn of the century. What they 
lack is the jewel-like colors, the painterly simplifica- 
tions of forms, and the soft atmosphere that mark the 
works of the late Giovanni Bellini and the latter's dis- 
tinguished pupils, Giorgione, Sebastiano, and Titian. 
His drawing of the human figure, furthermore, is 
clumsy and his sense of form is biased towards a mul- 
tiplication of linear detail, characteristics that were 
old-fashioned in his day. 

Jacopo's engravings are of a piece with the paintings 
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with respect to drawing and compositional style. A few 
are marked by a Mantegnesque grandeur of conception 
and scale, e.g., the Saint Sebastian, Risen Christ, and large 
Sacrifice of Priapus. With few exceptions, however, they 
are distinguished by an extraordinarly fine technique 
which in delicacy of detail and modeling recalls Ger- 
man masters like Schóngauer. Since printmaking 
around the year 1500 was technically most advanced in 
Northern Europe, Jacopo's engravings are quite pro- 
gressive for their time. 

The prints are all unsigned, but some bear the sym- 
bol of the caduceus (it also appears on some of the 
paintings), for which reason Jacopo was called the Mas- 
ter of the Caduceus before his identity was established. 
In fact, it has been suggested that the caduceus held by 
Mercury in the view of Venice is not only the attribute 
of the god but also Jacopo’s signature.? Be that as it may, 
there is a clear resemblance between the facial types of 
his engravings and those of the wind-gods in the view 
(Figs. 2-3). The combination of a strikingly simple 
overall design with a great deal of internal detail, ren- 
dered with a Germanic fineness of drawing and model- 
ing, also recalls the style of the engravings. These re- 
semblances are the basis for the attribution of the 
woodcut to Jacopo. Some circumstantial support for it 
derives from Jacopo's documented association with the 
publisher of the print, a certain Anton Kolb, in the 
years immediately after its publication. When Jacopo 
was employed by Maximilian I between 1500 and 1504, 
Kolb was on the Emperor's payroll jointly with him.^ 
Kolb is otherwise little known; he was a businessman, 
a native of Nuremberg and resident at Venice around 
the turn of the century. It was he who petitioned the 
Venetian government in the autumn of 1500 for a grant 
of sole publication rights and exemption from export 
duties on the view." 

Stylistic and technical resemblances, and the associa- 
tion with Kolb, argue for Jacopo's authorship only of 
the final design. It is Jacopo who must have executed 
the full-scale drawing from which the blocks were made 
and who probably transferred the design to the blocks 
themselves. The actual cutting, on the other hand, is 
likely to have been carried out by professional cutters. 


5 J. A. Levenson in, Early Italian Engravings from the National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D.C., 1973, 554. Pignatti, "La pianta," 8, has 
suggested that the wind-god at the northeast (AQVILO) is Jacopo's 
self-portrait, referring to a 17th-century portrait of Jacopo by 
Johann Fennitzer. Some of Fennitzer's portraits of Renaissance 
worthies appear to be inventions, however, so that no conclusions 
could be drawn from a resemblance, if indeed there were one. 


6 Jacopo's appointment as painter and miniaturist to Maximilian 
was recorded in 1500, and sizable payments to both Jacopo and Kolb 
were ordered by the Emperor in 1504 when they had been jointly in 
his service “for some time." H. Zimmerman and F. Kreyczi, “Ur- 
kunden aus d. K. u. K. Reichs-Finanz Archiv." Jahrbuch der kunsthis- 
torischen Sammlungen . . . in Wien, 111, 1885, ii, Nos. 2280 and 2550 resp. 


7 A contemporary abstract of the petition and report of the proceed- 
ing are transcribed in the Appendix. 
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2 Jacopo de’Barbari, detail 3 Detail of Fig. 1: Aquilo 


of Joseph, Holy Family with 
Saint Elizabeth, Washington, 
D.C., National Gallery of 
Art, Rosenwald Collection 


The origin of the preparatory studies that underlay 
Jacopo's drawing remains uncertain. Kolb's petition 
does not explain how they were made, and the general 
resemblance between the finished woodcut and 
Jacopo's engravings is not sufficient in itself to establish 
the identity of the creative talent behind the enterprise 
as a whole. 

The petition is known to us only from a garbled re- 
sumé. It states that the view had been three years in the 
making and that it would have to be sold at not less 
than three ducats if the costs of production were to be 
recouped. The labor of producing an exact representa- 
tion of the city is declared to have been "incredible" 
because of the size of the subject, the sheer size of the 
final drawing, and the fact that no such view had ever 
been made before. The art of printing from such large 
blocks is said to be new, and the division of the repre- 
sentation into six equal portions is claimed to have 
been extremely difficult. 

Kolb's assertion that the view was unprecedented 
must be taken with a grain of salt. It is the earliest 
bird's-eye view of Venice that survives, and may in- 
deed have been an original creation. The known 
fifteenth-century views of the city are totally unlike it 
and could not have been its source.? The appearance of 
the reported but now lost views by L. B. Alberti and 
Jacopo Bellini is unknown to us, and we cannot exclude 


Aside from the petition and the documents cited in n.6 above, the 
only other records of Kolb are from 1506 and 1536. Dürer knew him 
during his own Venetian sojourn of 1506 and mentions him three 
times in letters to Pirckheimer, once as a staunch defender of the 
artistic merits of Jacopo de' Barbari, twice as a go-between who 
will help find some rugs for Pirckheimer in Venice; A. Durer, 
Schriftlicher Nachlass, ed. H. Rupprich, Berlin, 1956-1966, 1, Letters 
Nos. 2, 7, 8. Thirty years later Kolb joined with a certain Giovanni 
Belloni of Modena to present to the Signoria of Venice improved 
designs for dredging and pile-driving machinery; E. A. Cicogna, 
Delle inscrizioni veneziane, Venice, 1824-1853, vr, 701. 


8 They are the book illustrations listed by Schulz, "Printed Plans 
.. . of Venice," 30, n. 123, and Cat. Nos. 154-59. 


the possibility that one or another was used as a 
model.? The format of most mid-fifteenth-century city 
views, however, is so very different from that of 
Jacopo’s woodcut—they are so much less expansive or 
detailed—that one doubts they could have been much 
like it either. On the other hand, there is record that on 
April 5, 1498, the otherwise little known publisher, 
Girolamo Biondo, had a view of Venice newly drawn 
and engraved. On that date (like Kolb two years later) 
he petitioned the Venetian government for sole publi- 
cation rights to his print, which he described as show- 
ing, "the city of Venice, just as it lies and is situated.” 1° 
The words are vague, but they evoke an image of an 
ample perspective view, like Jacopo's. The record is 
puzzling in that Biondo claimed his view was being 
printed at that very moment, and that he was making 
his application in fear of its being copied by an un- 
named "someone." He was granted a ten-year 
copyright, and yet no impression of this print has ever 
come to light. Neither was a conflict perceived by the 
Venetian authorities when they entertained Kolb's peti- 
tion for a copyright on the same subject in 1500. Indeed, 
Kolb insisted in his application that his own print had 
been in the works for fully three years, in other words, 
since long before Biondo's print. It may be, therefore, 


? Alberti’s view is mentioned by Vasari, Le vite, 11, 547: "Figuró 
ancora una Vinegia in prospettiva e San Marco, ma le figure che vi 
sono furono condotte da altri maestri; et è questa una delle migliori 
cose che si veggia di suo [di] pittura." The one by Jacopo Bellini 
was a drawing and is mentioned in a letter of 1493 in which Gentile, 
his son, offered to strengthen its faint lines with pen; A. Luzio, 
"Disegni topografici e pitture dei Bellini," Archivio storico dell'arte, 1, 
1888, 277. An original view by Gentile, mentioned in the same let- 
ter, depicted only "S" Marcho, cum tutta la piaza et paollazo de 
Venetia." It must have been similar to and indeed may have formed 
the basis of the view in his famous painting, the Saint Mark's Day 
Procession in St. Mark's Square of 1496, in the Accademia at Venice. For 
the Bellini's views see further below. 


'° An excerpt of Biondo's petition was published by R. Fulin, 
"Documenti per servire alla storia della tipografia veneziana," Ar- 
chivio veneto, xx111, 1882, 132, No. 79 (also separately, Venice, 1882, 52, 
No. 79). The full text, which contains passages of interest omitted 
by Fulin, has kindly been transcribed for me by Dr. L. Frizziero 
(Venice, Archivio di Stato, Collegio, Notatorio, xtv, fol. 174v). 
Die .V. Aprilis Mcccc LXXXXVII 
Cvm jll[ustrissi]mo domino humiliter supplicasset Fidelissimus 
Hieronymus Blundus cum sit, quod] cum suo sum[m]o studio 
labore & diligentia designari, et jntercidi fecerit stampas huius 
vrbis venetiarum prout jacet, & situata est: et velit jmplraese] 
ntiarum tale opus jmprimi facere: Sed vereatur ne quis alius 
postea sup[rascript]o exemplo ex tali suo opere cum paruo labore 
& jmpensa jpsam Ciuitatem jmprimi faciat, et suorum laborum 
alter premium ferat: quod esset totalis ruina, et excidium rerum, 
& facultatis istius supplicantis. jdeo place[at] príalefato jll 
[ustrissi]mo d[o]m[in]o prouide[re] ipsius jndemnitati: ut jn 
similibus semper pie, et juste facere consueuit. jnfras[crip]ti do- 
mini consiliarij, tali requisitione jntellecta et eam digna[m] 
exauditione[m] consentes: Terminauerunt, & Mandaueru|[n]t ne 
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that the aspiring copyist was Biondo and not the mys- 
terious "someone" named by him, and that his scheme 
remained stillborn. Whatever our interpretation of this 
document, however, Kolb's claim that no such view as 
his had ever been made before was patently untrue. 
Separately issued, printed bird's-eye views of cities 
were not a total novelty at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and Kolb and Jacopo had precedents to draw on. 
There exists a small anonymous woodcut view of Fer- 
rara, dated 1490.!! More important, there is record of 
four large city views in woodcut and engraving pro- 
duced at Florence in the 1480's and 1490's by the 
miniaturist, engraver, and printseller, Francesco Ros- 
selli, brother of the famous painter, Cosimo Rosselli. 
The record is an inventory of Francesco's stock of 
prints, blocks, and plates made after the death of his 
son in 1525. It lists the blocks for a view of "Pisa in five 
sections" and the plates for views of "Rome in three 
sections of 12 Royal Folio sheets," "Constantinople in 
six sections," and "Florence on six Royal Folio 
sheets."!? Two of these views can be reconstructed. 
There is a painted copy of the view of Rome at the 
Palazzo Ducale, Mantua, which shows it to have been a 
bird's-eye view measuring approximately 118 by 223cm 
and representing the Eternal City as it appeared shortly 


quis alius jnfra decen[n]ium tam hic venet[iae] q(uam] jn aliquo 
alio loco, et ciuitate D[omi]nij nostri, audeat jmprimere, aut im- 
primi face[re] hanc ciuitate[m] venetiarum in ea forma: qua[m] 
dictus supplicans jmpressit, aut alibi jmpressam vendere sub 
pena a mittendi opera & stampas, et soluendi ducatos decem pro 
quolibet opere impresso, et simil[ite]r termina[verun]t, & manda- 
[verun]t de come[n]tarijs Seruij sup[er] Terentio, et operibus 
joannis de Tur[r]e cremata, qu[a]e opera hactenus no[n] fueruín]t 
impressa. 
Consiliarij. 

s[er] Marinus Leono 

s[er] DIo]m[ini]cus Marino 

s[er] Priamus Tronus 

s[er] Laurentius Venerio 


Girolamo Biondo is recorded at Venice in 1494 and 1495 as a pub- 
lisher and co-publisher (with Giovanni Battista da Borgofranco 
Pavese) of several books by contemporary authors; M. E. Cosenza, 
Biographical and Bibliographical Dictionary of the Italian Printers . . ., Bos- 
ton, 1968, 337 (s.v. Joh. Baptista de Burgofranco). 


!! In the Biblioteca Estense, Modena; F. Bonasera, Forma Veteris Urbis 
Ferrariae, Florence, 1965, No. 43 (no ill.). A second state with an 
altered inscription, formerly also at Modena but now lost, was pub- 
lished by G. Agnelli, “I monumenti di Nicolò III e Borso d’Este in 
Ferrara, Deputazione ferrarese di storia patria," Atti e memorie, XXIII, 
1919, 19. 


'? Hind, Early Italian Engraving, 1, 304f.: No. 27, “Pissa in 5 pezi”; No. 
57, "Roma in tre pezi in 12 fogli reali"; No. 60, "Gostantinopoli in 6 
pezi"; No. 63, "Firenze di sei fogli reali." Under Nos. 3 and 6 of Part 
1 of the inventory there are also listed impressions of the views of, 
resp., Constantinople and Rome made by "il pupillo" and mounted 
on linen, the former of which was colored. For a full discussion of 
Rosselli and his city views see Schulz, "Printed Plans . . . of Ven- 
ice, 19f, 
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before 1490 (Fig. 6).!3 Two copies are known of the view 
of Florence, one a painting, the other a woodcut (Fig. 
5), which show that it too was a bird's-eye view, repre- 
senting the city as it was in about 1482. An impression 
of one of the original six plates of the Florentine view 
(the top left portion) survived until World War II in the 
collections of the Società Colombaria at Florence (Fig. 
4).14 From it one could calculate the exact dimensions of 
the view as a whole: together the six sheets measured 
58 by 134cm. Whereas the small and crudely executed 
Ferrarese view resembles the woodcut of Venice only in 
the use of the bird's-eye view projection, Francesco 
Rosselli's two known views approach that of Jacopo in 
many more respects. They are very large, strive to re- 
produce a great deal of detail, and employ a similar 
compositional formula. The subject city lies embedded 
in an ample landscape and is seen from high above, so 
that the intermediate zones between foreground and 
horizon are clearly revealed. Presumably Rosselli's lost 
views of Pisa and Constantinople were similarly con- 
ceived. 

It seems entirely possible that one or another of Ros- 
selli's views served as the immediate inspiration for the 
woodcut of 1500. Rosselli had visited and worked at 
Venice in 1506 and 1508, and thus may have been there 
on earlier occasions too and have been known person- 
ally to Jacopo and Kolb. Even if this was not the case, 
Rosselli's work could not have escaped their notice. 
Prints circulated with such rapidity in Renaissance 
Italy that one or more of the Florentine's views would 
have been known at Venice within a short time of pub- 
lication. 

Comparing them with Jacopo's view immediately es- 
tablishes the superiority of the latter's design and 
execution. The woodcut's composition is far more co- 
herent and monumental, and its drawing more flexible 
and detailed, than those of Rosselli. The city of Venice 
clearly dominates the design; landscape elements and 
other accessories take second place. Major buildings 
are rendered on the same scale as minor ones, making 
the representation more naturalistic and imparting to 
the city fabric a homogeneity it entirely lacks in Rossel- 
lis views. Although it is a woodcut, the drawing of 
Jacopo’s print seems finer than that of the destroyed 
fragment of Rosselli's engraving of Florence. The frag- 
ment may have been a late impression, of course, but 


!3 Frutaz, Piante di Roma, No. 97, with bibliography. Three reduced 
copies of the 16th century have been identified in which the view is 
used as a background to a depiction of the Sack of 1527: (1) Laeken 
(Belgium), Depót des Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts (Frutaz, Piante 
di Roma, No. 100); (2) London, coll. A. L. Betts (formerly, The 
Wellcome Institute: sold at Sotheby's, July 10, 1968, lot 71); (3) Paris, 
coll. M. Destombes (Frutaz, No. 99). They are discussed and 
(wrongly) associated with Pieter Bruegel the Elder by Destombes, 
"A Panorama of the Sack of Rome. . .," Imago Mundi, xtv, 1959, 64f. 
He suggests (p. 67) that Rosselli’s print might have been copied 
from Pinturicchio's frescoed view of Rome of 1484-87 in the Villa 
Belvedere (for which see p. 465 below). The recent restoration of the 


one doubts that even in its freshest state it would have 
reproduced as complex a web of lines as does the wood- 
cut. For Jacopo's meticulous draftsmanship is not a 
simple virtuoso performance: it is a function o: an infi- 
nitely detailed and exact observation of geographical 
and topographical detail. The ragged outlines of Venice 
and its waterways are traced in all their complexity; 
every tortuous calle or irregular campo that might be 
visible from Jacopo's imaginary vantage point is made 
visible on the print, and even the humblest structures 
are circumstantially described. By contrast, Rosselli 
regularizes the wandering course of the Tiber River and 
the stepped contours of the walls of Florence and Rome, 
and characterizes the built-up areas of both cities as 
impenetrable clusters of conventional, block-like 
houses. 

Not only as a topographical print, but also as a land- 
scape composition, Jacopo's view is far more developed 
historically and accomplished artistically than the work 
of Rosselli. The Florentine's compositions seem to be 
modeled on the vast landscape backgrounds found in 
paintings of the 1460's and 1470's by Alesso Bal- 
dovinetti, Piero della Francesca, and Antonio del Pol- 
laiuolo.!? An artifically high viewpoint is taken in order 
to make legible a continuous recession from foreground 
to background. Some aerial perspective is used to 
heighten the effect of distance in the farthest zone, and 
a great deal of meticulous detail is scattered throughout 
the middle ground. The effect is one of a vast prospect, 
impressive for its amplitude but descriptively and pic- 
torially diffuse. A multitude of independent centers of 
interest in the middle ground encourages the eye to 
wander randomly through the pictured hills and fields. 
There is an insistent pull towards the horizon, and as- 
sertive foreground motives are needed to cour teract it 
and preserve the pictorial cohesion of the composition. 
In the paintings these motives are foreground diffs and 
architecture at the sides, and a giant tree or figure at the 
center. In Rosselli's prints they are a foreground em- 
bankment or inscription tablets. 

Jacopo's composition has a much greater unity, both 
as a whole and in its various component zones. The 
detailed modeling of the city's buildings gives the en- 
tire urban fabric a uniform gray tone that sets it off 
from the more distant zones and draws it togetaer, into 
a compact entity. The Alps are conceived as one unbro- 


Belvedere cycle shows, however, that the two views are quite un- 
like. 


^ C. Hülsen, "Die alte Ansicht von Florenz," Jahrbuch d. K. preuszis- 
chen Kunstsammlungen, xxxv, 1914, 90f., with bibliog. 


5 Compare Baldovinetti's Adoration of the Shepherds of ca. 1462 in the 
forecourt of the Ss. Annunziata, Florence, Piero's portraits of the 
Duke and Duchess of Urbino of the later 1460's, in the Uffizi, and 
Antonio's Saint Sebastian altarpiece at London of ca. 1475. For il- 
lustrations see: R. W. Kennedy, Alesso Baldovinetti, New Haven, 1938, 
figs. 93, 97; K. Clark, Piero della Francesca, 2nd ed., London, 1969, pls. 
98-103; S. Ortolani, Il Pollaiuolo, Milan [1948], pls. 106-111 


ken chain of mountains, organically and pictorially uni- 
fied. Jacopo takes a higher viewpoint still than the 
Florentine artists, tilting the chief motive—the city— 
forward against the picture plane and making it the 
chief constituent of both the surface pattern and the 
landscape recession. The distant mountains lie right 
against the upper margin of the print and run parallel 
with it, reading both as a frame within the frame and as 
a distant landscape feature. A few insubstantial clouds 
and disembodied heads of wind-gods are sufficient to 
frame the remainder of the scene. Solid forms are not 
used or needed. Indeed, the composition is open at the 
sides and bottom, as if it were an excerpt of a still vaster 
prospect. 

In every way, in its accomplished naturalism, 
amplitude, cohesion, and sheer grandeur, Jacopo's 
view is more evolved than those of Rosselli. As a com- 
position it can be compared only to the great “world 
landscapes" of the second and third quarter of the cen- 
tury, by artists like Altdorfer and Bruegel. As a topo- 
graphical print it is the equal of the most grandiose and 
detailed of the sixteenth-century views, such as Jórg 
Seld's Augsburg of 1521 (Fig. 35), Marcus Gerard's 
Bruges of 1562, or Antonio Tempesta's Rome of 1593.16 
Whether as a landscape or as a topographical view, it is 
already a work of the High Renaissance, whereas Ros- 
selli's views are still quattrocentesque. 


Map Making and the View of Venice 

Jacopo's view has been called innovative also on 
technical grounds. Since the nineteenth century it has 
been considered a surpassingly faithful record of the 
actual appearance of Venice in the year 1500. Given this 
supposed exactitude, and given the evident fact that no 
one in Jacopo's time could observe Venice from the aer- 
ial vantage point taken in the woodcut, R. Bratti 


'© The view of Augsburg is brilliantly reproduced by Geisberg, Der 
deutsche Einblattholzschnitt, xxi, Nos. 26-37, and much reduced by 
Braunfels, "Wonsams Kólnprospekt," fig. 66. The view of Bruges is 
No. 197 in the list of E W. H. Hollstein, Dutch and Flemish Etchings, 
Engravings and Woodcuts, Amsterdam, 1949-, vir, 101, and is discussed 
at length by A. Schouteet, De zestiende-eeuwsche schilder en graveur 
Marcus Gerards, Bruges, 1941, 32f. See also the entry by A. de Smet in 
the catalogue of the Bibliotheque Albert 1*', Quinze années d'acquisi- 
tions, Brussels, 1969, No. 308. Tempesta's Rome was reproduced 
from an impression of the second state by F. Ehrle, Roma al tempo di 
Clemente VIII: La pianta . . . di A. Tempesta . . . (Bibl. Apostolica Vati- 
cana, Le piante maggiori di Roma dei sec. XVI e XVII, 111), Vatican City, 
1932; see also Frutaz, Piante di Roma, No. 134. 


'7 R. Bratti, "La pianta prospettica di Venezia dell'anno 1500. Cenni 
storici," Rivista di Venezia, v1, 1927, 43f., esp. 49 (separately, under the 
same title, Venice, n.d., 11). 


'® Thus L. Grote, Hier bin ich ein Herr, Munich, 1956, 18; Pignatti, "La 
pianta," 30f.; P. J. Karlstrom in, Los Angeles, University of Califor- 
nia, Grunwald Graphic Arts Foundation, Venice Panorama—an Exhibi- 
tion of Views of Venice, 1969, unpag. intro.; and Schulz, "Printed Plans 
. . . of Venice," 21. In the train of such speculation a cartographic 
historian has even promoted Jacopo to the rank of an "Ingenieur 
Offizier" and assumed that his view was made for defensive pur- 
poses; E Grenacher, "Die Anfange der militar Kartographie am 
Oberrhein," Pt. 1, Basler Zeitschrift für Geschichte und Altertumskunde, 
LVI, 1957, 67f., esp. 76. 
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proposed some fifty years ago that the print was pre- 
pared from survey data, like a proper plan.!7 Recent 
commentators have expanded on this notion, inferring 
from the indication of compass points around the out- 
side of the composition that a magnetic compass was 
used for the compilation of that data, and suggesting 
that an équipe of professional surveyors was employed 
to do the job.!8 If this were true, the print would in- 
deed have been a most unusual work. Mapping with a 
compass was not yet widely practiced around the turn 
of the century. Furthermore, the use of survey data to 
prepare a view would bespeak an uncommon 
rationalism of method and taste for that time. I myself 
have subscribed to this theory in the past. Now, I must 
confess, I have come to doubt it. 

In order to put the theory to the test, it is necessary to 
consider for a moment the techniques of surveying and 
map making in Jacopo's time.!? Maps embody two 
kinds of data that are closely interrelated: distances and 
bearings. The relationship will be clear if one considers 
that any three points lying at determinate distances 
from one another will always lie at determinate orienta- 
tions with respect to one another. If the distances be- 
tween them are thought of as the sides of a triangle, it 
will be clear that the angles of such a triangle are dic- 
tated by the length of its sides or, conversely, that the 
relative proportions of the sides (not their absolute di- 
mensions) are dictated by the size of the angles. The 
interrelationship is expressed normatively by Euclid’s 
theorem of similar triangles. It is fundamental to all 
survey and mapping techniques, medieval and mod- 
ern, for it allows the construction of a comprehensive 
survey plot from selective information. Observed 
bearings (angles) can be used to establish the pro- 
portionate relationship of unknown distances (sides.) 
Known distances (sides) can be used to discover un- 


Rosselli's view of Florence, by contrast, has been interpreted as a 
species of landscape drawing by the one historian who has con- 
sidered how it might have been made. This, I suspect, is mistaken. 
The woodcut copy of the full view shows a draftsman with pen and 
paper seated at the lower right. L. H. Heydenreich, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Basel/New York, 1954, 1, 87, has inferred from his presence that the 
view was actually drawn from some hill to the south cf Florence. If 
one visits any such spot, however, e.g., the garden of the Villa di 
Bellosguardo, one will realize that it is impossible from there to see 
as far or as steeply downward as does the observer in Rosselli's 
composition. Cf. the panorama illustrated in, Touring Club Ita- 
liano, Attraverso l'Italia, v: Toscana, Parte I°, Milan, 1934, 30, fig. 2. 
Very probably the figure was meant only as a warrant of the truth- 
fulness of the view. 


'* For a general account see D. J. Price and E. G. R. Taylor in History 
of Technology, Oxford, 1954-58, 111, resp. 513f. and 530f. Like most 
treatments of the subject, theirs emphasizes the history of the tech- 
nique of triangulation. An understanding of the more primitive 
methods has to be pieced together from specialized studies. Par- 
ticularly useful are the following: P. Riccardi, "Cenni sulla storia 
della geodesia in Italia . . .," Pt. 1, Accademia delle Scienze dell’Is- 
tituto di Bologna, Memorie, ser. 3a, x, 1879, 431f.; Taylor, Tudor Geog- 
raphy, chap. 8; Kiely, Surveying Instruments, passim; Price, "Medieval 
Land Surveying"; Imhof, "Geschichte der topographischen Kartog- 
raphie"; and Crone, Maps and Their Makers, chap. 7. 
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known bearings (angles) and to extrapolate the values 
of unknown distances (sides). The data must be accu- 
rate and must be collected in such a way as to provide 
the requisite complementarity of information. 

Early maps and plans are based chiefly on distance 
measurements. The bearings they show are mostly a 
simple by-product. (Points located at correct distances 
from one another may appear in correct orientation 
with respect to one another, even if no direct measure- 
ment is attempted of the bearings, by operation of the 
interrelationship of distances and bearings just ex- 
plained.) Both direct and indirect means of obtaining 
distance measurements were known in the Middle 
Ages and the Early Renaissance. Dimensions of limited 
size, required for the legal definition of property limits 
or the layout of buildings, were established by use of 
premeasured rods and cords, the marks or knots of 
which represented units of measurement (feet, ells, 
etc.), like lines printed on a modern measuring tape.?? 
Larger dimensions could, of course, be measured with 


?? [ am inferring that this was the practice from the constant use, 
explicitly or implicitly, of common units of measurement such as 
feet and ells in these two kinds of surveying. 

For example, the dimensions of properties sold, given, or pledged 
as security are stated in feet or some other unit of measure in a 
multitude of medieval deeds. Examples from Florence may be found 
in the corpus of early urbanistic documents collected by G. Pampa- 
loni, Firenze al tempo di Dante (Ministero dell'Interno, Pubblicazioni degli 
Archivi di Stato, Fonti e Sussidi, rv), Rome, 1973, Nos. 39 (dated 1298), 44 
(1288), 58 (1278), 60 (1283), 63 (1290) and 98 (1290). Similar acts from 
other cities are not conveniently gathered together in one volume, 
but may easily be found in corpuses of historical, economic, and 
other documents. For Venice see for instance the deeds in the pub- 
lished archive of S. Giorgio Maggiore: Comitato per la 
Pubblicazione delle Fonti relative alla Storia di Venezia, Fonti per la 
storia di Venezia, Sez. 11, Archivi ecclesiastici —Diocesi castellana, S. Giorgio 
Maggiore, ed. L. Lanfranchi, Venice, 1968, Nos. 51-53 (dated 1081), 
215 (1145), 220 (1146), 248 (1152) and 342 (1172). 

In the case of medieval buildings, the major module or modules 
may normally be expressed rationally in terms of feet or some other 
unit of measure, which implies that such units were used during 
the actual planning of the edifice. (Further dimensions were gener- 
ally derived from the module by geometric manipulation, which 
must also have involved the use of cords, although not premeasured 
ones. For example, a commonly used dimension was the length of 
the diagonal of a square one module long on each side. The value is 
irrational, being equal to the module times V2, and would have 
been found in practice by laying out such a square and stretching a 
cord across its diagonal.) Cf. J. S. Ackerman, "Ars sine scientia nihil est: 
Gothic Theory of Architecture at the Cathedral of Milan," Art Bulle- 
tin, xxx1, 1949, 84f., esp. 89. 

To find or lay out lengths in feet and ells would have required use 
of a standard. Both rods and knotted cords served for this purpose 
in antiquity; Kiely, Surveying Instruments, 9f., 30. One would assume 
that their use continued in the Middle Ages, but the specialized 
literature never deals with simple instruments such as these. In 
fact, rods are frequently mentioned in the survey problems set by 
medieval mathematical texts; they appear occasionally in medieval 
portraits of master builders, and are still remembered in the names 
of traditional units of measurement, such as the Italian canna and 
pertica, and the English rod and perch. For the texts see the standard 
work of M. Cantor, Vorlesungen uber Geschichte der Mathematik, 3rd 
ed., Leipzig, 1907, 1, 819f. , 11, 1f. A portrait of a builder with measur- 





4 Francesco Rosselli, View of Florence, ca. 1482, upper left 
portion, engraving. Formerly, Florence, Società Cclom- 
baria (photo: Soprintendenza alle Gallerie, Florence) 


ing rod in hand is that of Hugh Libergier (d. 1263), now in the 
Cathedral of Reims; ill. O. von Simson, The Gothic Cathedral, 2nd ed., 
New York, 1962, pl. 6 B. An official verification of the accuracy of 
the surveyors' measuring rods in use at Arles in 1405 is described by 
the Arlesian surveyor, Bertran Boysset, in his chronicle of the years 
1372-1414; P. Meyer, "Les manuscrits de B. Boysset," Pt. 11, Romania, 
XXII, 1893, 101. 

Cords, by contrast, are mentioned only very rarely. Documents of 
1446-47 concerning the construction of the roof of S. Maria della 
Carità at Venice, and Filarete's treatise on architecture of shortly 
before 1465, attest that 15th-century Italian carpenters and ar- 
chitects used cords as measuring tools on a construction site; see, 
S. M. Connell, “The Employment of Sculptors and Stonemasons in 
Venice in the Fifteenth Century," diss., University of London, 1976, 
169, and A. Averlino, called Filarete, Trattato di Architettura, ed. A. M. 
Finoli and L. Grassi, Milan, 1972, 1, 168. 

In medieval communes, property measurement was the compe- 
tence of specialists, called mensuratores, geometrici, agrimensores, and 
the like. They are first heard of in Italy during the 12th century, in 
the Low Countries during the 13th century. The careful plan of 
Venice of shortly before 1141, for example, was executed according 
to tradition by a Milanese meserador. The commune of Pisa had men- 
suratores in its employ in 1164. Italian mensuratores were normally 
attached to that organ of the government which oversaw public 
properties and rights of way. Sometimes, in connecticn with this 
custodial activity, they were asked to prepare a comprehensive sur- 
vey of an entire city. At Siena such a survey was begun shortly 
before 1218 and extended in 1257, but it was still not complete in 
1262. In the Low Countries, mensuratores had no connection with 
planning authorities. They served as outside experts, working on 
retainer, surveying properties whenever so ordered, but preparing 
no overall city plans. For Italy, see W. Braunfels, Mittelalterliche 
Stadtbaukunst in der Toskana, Berlin, 1953, 77f., 98. For the plan of 
Venice, which escaped Braunfels's notice, see Schulz, ‘Printed 
Plans. . . of Venice," 16f., and n. 60 below. For the Low Countries, 
see A. de Smet, "De l'utilité de recueillir les mentions c'arpenteurs 
cités dans les documents ... du Moyen Age," Féderation Ar- 
chéologique et Historique de Belgique, 33° Congrès, Annales, 782f. It 
is not known how citywide surveys such as those ot the Italian 
mensuratores were carried out. Theoretically it would have been pos- 
sible to compile them piecemeal by adding together exactly mea- 
sured properties. In practice, it seems likely that less exact methods 
were used. 
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5 Attributed to Lucantonio degli Uberti after Francesco Rosselli, View of Florence, early 16th century, woodcut. East Berlin, 
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6 Anonymous, after Francesco Rosselli, View of Rome, after 1538, tempera on linen. Mantua, Palazzo Ducale (photo: Alinari) 


oversize versions of the same tools. Given the tendency 
of cords to stretch and shrink with the damp, and prac- 
tical limitations on the length of rods, such tools were 


2! Th2 only two instances I have found of the use of cords in field 
surveying are both from Northern Europe. A twenty-toise cord was 
used in 1200 in the survey that established the division of the Evre- 
cin between John of England and Philip II Augustus of France; F M. 
Powicke, The Loss of Normandy, 1189-1204, 2nd ed., Manchester, 1961, 
172f. 3oth a rod and a cord were used in 1253 in a survey of certain 





^ . 


used only exceptionally in large surveys, and then only 
in open country.?! The standard practice was instead to 
establish large dimensions by pacing, or to estimate 


lands of the Abbey of St. Trond; de Smet, "De l'utilité . . .." as cited 
n. 20 above, 792. The unreliability of cords was well known; see the 
warnings of the above-mentioned Bertran Boysset; P. Pansier, "Le 
traité de l'arpentage de B. Boysset," Annales d'Avignon et du Comtat 
Venaissin, x11, 1926, 16 (chap. 9). 
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them by the amount of time it took to walk or ride them 
at a fixed rate. Distances that could not be physically 
traversed could be computed wherever they were suffi- 
ciently small to be embraced within a normal field of 
vision. 

Methods for such computations are described in 
numerous treatises of the Middle Ages and the Early 
Renaissance. They required use of specialized instru- 
ments and employed fairly simple trigonometric prin- 
ciples, derived from the Euclidian theorem of similar 
triangles. The instrument yielding the most accurate 
results was the shadow scale of an astrolabe.?? It is a 
square field graduated around the perimeter into equal 
units that ascend from zero at the midpoint of each side 


to a top value (normally twelve) at the corners. A rotat- 


ing alidade is pivoted upon the center of the field. The 
instrument was used by hanging it in front of the ob- 
server, its face parallel to the line of vision from the 
observer toward the far-off point, the distance of which 
was unknown. The alidade was now aligned precisely 
with that line of sight, i.e., with the line that connected 
the observer's eye to the distant point. A simple divi- 
sion of the unit readings indicated by the alidade 
would yield trigonometric factors—tangents and 
cotangents—for the angle between one’s line of sight 
and one’s visual horizon. These factors could then be 
applied to some known value in the visual situation in 
order to resolve the unknown. 

A favorite exercise in the early treatises, for instance, 
was to find the distance between an observer on the 
ground and a far-off tower, if all that was known was the 


22 Fundamental among the mathematical treatises of the Middle 
Ages is the Practica Geometriae of ca. 1220 by Leonardo Pisano, called 
Fibonacci (Scritti, ed. B. Boncompagni, Rome, 1857-1862, 11). The 
copiousness of this literature and the widespread interest in 
mathematical instruction that it reflects, at least in a commercial 
civilization like that of medieval Tuscany, may be grasped from the 
article by D. E. Zervos, “The Trattato dell’ Abacco and Andrea Pisano’ 
. . . Florentine Baptistery Door," Renaissance Quarterly, xxviu, 1974! 
75, 483f. She lists seventy-five manuscripts of this type from the late 
12th through the 15th century surviving in just three Florentine 
libraries; 497f. 

Survey problems treated in mathematical texts eventually passed 
into the theoretical writings of Renaissance architects. See the 
chapter on "praticha gieometricha" in Francesco di Giorgio Mar- 
tini’s treatise of ca. 1480 (Trattati di architettura ingegneria e arte militare, 
ed. C. Maltese and L. M. Degrassi, Milan, 1967, 1, 117f.; separately, 
from another manuscript, La praticha di gieometria, ed. G. Arrighi 
[Istituto Italiano per la Storia della Tecnica, Pubblicazioni, ser. 1a, Testi, 
1], Florence, 1970), and Alberti's Ludi mentioned below. 

Manuals on use of the astrolabe treat the same problems. Typical 
examples are Geoffrey Chaucer's manual of 1391 (Treatise on the As- 
trolabe, ed. W. W. Skeat [Early English Text Society, Extra Series, xvi 
Chaucer Society, ser. 1, xxix], London, 1872), and Johannes Stóffler's 
of 1513 (Elvcidatio Fabricae Vsusqiue] Astrolabii, Oppenheim, 1513, 2nd 
ed. 1524). 


tower's height. Sighting the tower top with the alidade 
of the shadow scale, one could calculate the tangent or 
cotangent of the angle formed in the eye between the 
visual horizon and the tower's peak. Since the angle of 
vision was, in fact, the apex of a triangle, the opposite 
side of which was formed by a known value, viz., the 


‘ height of the tower, one could now calculate the length 


of one of the triangle's adjacent sizes, viz., the distance 
between tower and eye, by multiplying the tower's 
height by the established tangent or cotangent.?? 

Still another exercise called for finding the distance to 
a tower visible not from the ground but from another 
height, if only the difference in height between one's 
own station and the tower's top were known. In this 
case too, one established the tangent or cotangent of the 
angle between one's visual horizon and the tower's top. 
Since one knew the difference of height between one's 
own station and the tower top, one knew in effect the 
height by which the observed top lay above or below 
the visual horizon. This value could therefore be inter- 
preted again as the bottom of a triangle the apex of 
which lay in the sighting eye. Multiplying it by the 
established tangent or cotangent, one obtained the 
value of the triangle's adjacent side that was the hori- 
zontal distance to the tower. 

In the absence of heights of known value, there were 
exercises that called for driving stakes of known length 
that could be observed across the instrument and 
would allow computation of the distance to the farthest 
stake. In this case the smallness of the known values 
necessarily introduced a considerable margin of error 


The theoretical basis and practical employment of these computa- 
tions are best explained by M. Curtze, "Über die im Mittelalter zur 
Feldmessung benutzten Instrumente," Biblioteca Mathematica, n.f. x, 
1896, 65f. For the astrolabe itself see History of Technology, ni, 605f., 
with further references. 


23 The factor obtained from the shadow scale was a tangent if the 
angle of vision was less than 45°, a cotangent if it was more. When 
multiplying it with the known tower height, one had first to sub- 
tract one's own height from it. That is, the visual horizon lay at the 
level of one's eyes, and thus the opposite side of the visual triangle, 
exactly defined, was the tower's height less the distance between 
the ground and the observing eye. 

An instrument that worked on similar principles was the quad- 
rant. It consisted of a quarter circle inscribed with one quarter of a 
shadow scale. Rather than sighting with a rotating alidade, one 
sighted by rotating the instrument. Its top edge was aligned with 
the line of sight and a plumb line, attached to the corner of the scale 
nearest the sighting eye, was allowed to drop across the face of the 
instrument. This gave readings that could similarly be divided to 
obtain tangents and cotangents. The device is explained by 
Leonardo Pisano and most of the writers following him; cf. Curtze, 
cited n. 22, 67f. l 


into the computation. Sightings of large towers, on the 
other hand, could in theory yield quite accurate results. 

It is hazardous to conclude from these exercises that 
the computation of distances by use of the astrolabe 
was, in fact, a common practice. Military treatises of 
the Early Renaissance suggest that the technique was 
used in the new art of gunnery. Other texts that deal 
with it are, however, all manuals for instruction in 
mathematics and the use of the astrolabe, not survey- 
ing. It is possible that the problems they contain were 
meant only as classroom exercises, although these 
manuals clearly demonstrate that such computations 
were within the reach of any medieval or Renaissance 
surveyor with a mathematical education.24 

Accurate distance measurement was clearly of the 
utmost importance to medieval and Early Renaissance 
surveying, since distances were the chief data used for 
the compilation of maps and plans. Ways of improving 
upon traditional practices began to be considered in 
the fifteenth century, especially among architects and 
engineers. L. B. Alberti, in a treatise on mathematics 
written between 1450 and 1452 but only published in 
the modern day, explained the construction of an 
hodometer. Leonardo, in drawings of ca. 1500, studied 
the construction of both an hodometer and a pedome- 
ter.^? Such efforts, however, remained speculative 
throughout the fifteenth century. In his own careful 


24 For gunnery, see the treatise of R. Valturio, De Re Militari Libri XII, 
Verona, 1472. 

Actual use of these computations in field survey has been 
doubted by Price, "Medieval Land Surveying," 2f., and E. G. R. 
Taylor, in History of Technology, 111, 357. Elsewhere, namely in the 
discussion following Price's paper, 7f., Taylor expressed the con- 
trary view. The fact is, we know so little about actual surveying 
practices in the Middle Ages and the Early Renaissance that we 
have no basis for a firm judgment one way or the other. It is also 
likely that no categorical response is possible because the culture of 
individual surveyors varied so widely. One of the mensuratores 
employed by the city of Florence in 1295 was a professional 
mathematician, "magistrum Puccium abacherium"; Pampaloni, 
Firenze al tempo di Dante, cited n. 20 above, No. 51. He, presumably, 
would have been familiar with, and could have used, such compu- 
tations as are described above. By contrast, Bertran Boysset of 
Arles, a professional surveyor of the Late Middle Ages and author of 
a treatise on surveying, clearly knew only the most elementary 
mathematics; Pansier, "Le traité . . . de B. Boysset," cited n. 21 
above, 9. He would have found these problems quite beyond him. 


25 Alberti, "Ludi," 169f. His instrument is similar to the hodometer 
described by Vitruvius, De Architectura X. ix. Leonardo's drawings 
are in the Codex Atlanticus: Il Codice Atlantico . . . nella Biblioteca Am- 
brosiana, Milan, 1894-1904, fasc. i, fol. 1, fasc. xxvii, fol. 312v; Il 
Codice Atlantico . . . Edizione in facsimile dopo il restauro, Florence, 1973- 
74, 1, 1. For their date see C. Pedretti, Studi vinciani (Travaux 
d'humanisme et renaissance, XXVII), Geneva, 1957, 264, 281. 


26 N. de Toni, "Leonardo da Vinci e i rilievi topografici di Cesena," 
Società di studi romagnoli, Studi romagnoli, vin, 1957, 413f.; idem, “I 
rilievi cartografici per Cesena ed Urbino,” in Letture vinciane I-XII. 
Leonardo da Vinci letto e commentato da Marinoni/Heidenreich/Brizio . . ., 
ed. P. Galluzzi, Florence, 1974, 133f.; C. Pedretti, "I rilievi topo- 
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surveys of Cesena, Imola, and Urbino, made for Cesare 
Borgia in 1502, Leonardo paced distances in the tra- 
ditional manner.?5 Only after the middle of the six- 
teenth century did surveyors find a means to practice 
direct measurement of larger distances. They used 
premeasured chains, the links of which represented 
units of measurement.?? The device was as simple in 
principle as the medieval mason's knotted cord, but 
was not subject to deformation when used in long 
lengths. There is no record, however, that it was put to 
use as early as the year 1500. 

Whereas the exact measurement of larger distances 
seems hardly ever to have been attempted before 
Jacopo's time, the precise determination of bearings 
had been practiced for some two hundred years. The 
instrument used was a circle graduated around its cir- 
cumference into equal units. When used in the field it 
was mounted horizontally, and a reference mark on the 
circle was aligned with some landmark or fixed direc- 
tion. The point to be located was then sighted across 
the circle, by use of an alidade pivoting on the circle's 
center, a string held across the center, or visual obser- 
vation. The number of units between the reference 
mark and the line of sight provided an angular value 
that could be exactly reproduced in a drawing. One laid 
the circle upon the paper, aligned its reference mark 
once more with the chosen landmark or direction as 


grafici di Imola . . . di Leonardo," Sapere, June 30, 1955, 235f. (repr. 
Pedretti, Studi vinciani, cited n. 25 above, 217f.). 


?? Kiely, Surveying Instruments, 236. Raphael's project for a plan of 
ancient Rome might, on the face of it, seem to have required the 
exact measurement of larger distances. As described in his letter of 
1519 to Pope Leo X, angles were to be established by use of a 
compass-oriented circumferentor (for which see below) and dis- 
tances by direct and exact measurement in units of linear measure 
(canne, palmi). See: V. Golzio, Raffaello nei documenti . . . del suo secolo, 
Vatican City, 1936, 78f., esp. 87f.; T. Bertelli, "Appunti storici in- 
torno all'uso topografico ed astronomico della bussola," Pontificia 
Accademia Romana dei Nuovi Lincei, Memorie, xvi, 1899, 51f. repr. 
Rivista geografica italiana, vir, 1900, 65f. (The article by A. Bartoli, 
"Raffaello archeologo e topographo di Roma antica," Pontifica Ac- 
cademia Romana di Archeologia, Atti accademici, ser. 2a, xv, Appen- 
dice [Nel IV Centennario della morte di Raffaello. Discorsi . . .], 11f., adds 
nothing to the subject.) Yet it seems that Raphael intended only the 
smaller parts of the survey, namely the ruins of ancient buildings, 
to be measured directly. There was nothing new in this. Measure- 
ment of ruins at Rome had been practiced by Renaissance architects 
since the time of Brunelleschi. The latter had been content chiefly 
with estimates; A. Manetti, The Life of Brunelleschi, ed. H. Saalman, 
University Park, Pa., 1970, 53. By the later 15th century, however, 
more exact data was already sought: Bernardo Rucellai, in 1471, 
measured ruins directly; R. Weiss, The Renaissance Discovery of Classi- 
cal Antiquity, Oxford, 1969, 78f. We do not know what tools he used 
or, for that matter, what tools Raphael proposed to employ. Presum- 
ably they were perch rods and knotted cords, such as were used by 
medieval architects. What Raphael leaves entirely unclear, on the 
other hand, is how the measured buildings were to be stitched 
together to make a plan of the city as a whole. 
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represented on the paper, and counted off the number 
of units observed in the field. The instrument is the 
ancestor of the seventeenth-century “Holland Circle” 
and the modern circumferentor, and is incorporated in 
today's standard surveying instrument, the theodolite. 
Obviously, a compass card aligned with magnetic north 
is in itself a graduated circle with a reference mark. The 
use of the magnetic compass as a circumferentor is, in 
fact, attested in both navigation and surveying as early 
as the thirteenth century.?? The more common practice 
before the later Renaissance, however, was to use not a 
compass but an arbitrarily graduated circle, aligned 
with an arbitrarily chosen reference point. It is this 
particular form of angular measurement that was 
known to Alberti and explained by him in the treatise 
cited above.?? 

The most obvious use in map making of measured 
bearings is to combine them with distances obtained 
by measurement, estimate, or computation. This is 
exactly how Leonardo worked in the surveys men- 
tioned above: distances he paced, angles he read off 
with a compass.?° 

Because of the interrelationship of bearings and dis- 
tances, bearings obtained with a circumferentor can be 
used to extrapolate unknown distances as long as one 
single true distance in the survey plot is known. If one 
measures two angles of a triangular plot and knows the 
distance between them, then the distances from them 
to the third angle can be computed since the pro- 
portionate relationship of a triangle's three sides is 


28 For navigation see the account of E. G. R. Taylor, The Haven Finding 
Art, 2nd ed., Cambridge, 1971, 92f. The use of a magnetic compass 
(calamita) in the surveying of mining claims was prescribed already 
before 1294 in the civic statutes of Massa Marittima; E Bonaini, 
"Statuto delle miniere d'argento e di rame . . . di'Massa," Archivio 
storico italiano, Appendice, vini, 1850, 648, No. 27; Bertelli, “Appunti 
storici intorno all'uso . . . della bussola,” cited n. 27 above, 58f. The 
use of the compass in a survey of the Mantuan-Ferrarese border is 
recorded in 1473; A. Portioli, Carte e memorie geografiche di Mantova, 
Mantua, 1875, 15f. 


29 Alberti, "Ludi," 163f. See also his De Re Aedificatoria, Bk. x, chap. 


39 See n. 26 above. À combination of bearings and distances is the 
basis of Raphael's proposed plan of ancient Rome; see n. 27 above. It 
was used by Benvenuto di Lorenzo della Volpaia and Nicoló Tribolo 
to survey Florence and environs during the siege of 1529-1530, in 
order to prepare an exact relief model of the area for Clement VII; 
Vasari, Le vite, v1, 62. Bearings taken with a compass-oriented cir- 
cumferentor were clearly one of the bases of Leonardo Bufalini's 
ichnographic plan of Rome of 1551 since, as J. S. Ackerman has 
kindly pointed out to me, the instrument is pictured on the plan (at 
the bottom, next to the maker’s portrait); see the facsimile pub- 
lished by F. Ehrle, Roma al tempo di Giulio III. La pianta . . . di L. Bufalini 
. . . (Biblioteca Vaticana, Le piante maggiori di Roma dei sec. XVI e XVII, 
1), Rome, 1911. 

31 Alberti, "Ludi," 166f. Basically, one can determine all the angles 
and sides of a triangle 1f one knows the values of either two angles 
and one side, or two sides and the contained angle. Alberti's 
method observes the first set of conditions. His directions for pre- 
paring a plan of ancient Rome, in his essay of 1443-1455, Descriptio 


fixed by the angles. One can observe more than two 
angles and create a series of overlapping triangular 
plots, establishing the relative positions of a great 
number of landmarks and extrapolating all their dis- 
tances from only a handful of exact distance mea- 
surements. The principle is the basis of the technique 
of triangulation and was understood already by Alberti 
in the 1450's.?! His writings were not immediately pub- 
lished, however, and the first use of the technique in 
map making seems to have occurred only in 1513, in the 
compilation of a series of regional maps published in 
Strassburg. The first printed manual for the technique 
is a brief and obscure German pamphlet of 1528. Àn 
ample and fully illustrated account was finally pub- 
lished at Venice in 1546, from which time onward the 
procedure could be learned by any person knowing Ital- 
ian and simple mathematics.?? There is no record, how- 
ever, that even a rudimentary form of triangulation 
such as that described by Alberti was understood or 
practiced at Venice around the year 1500. 

After this review, we are in a position to examine the 
proposition that Jacopo de' Barbari's woodcut was 
based on some kind of survey. It implies that a fairly 
comprehensive set of distance and bearing mea- 
surements had been assembled by the artist, or by 
technical assistants. It will be clear, however, if one con- 
siders the layout of the city of Venice that distances 
could not have been measured directly with any exac- 
titude. The traditional method of pacing would have 
been quite inadequate in a city where streets are a 


Urbis Romae, follow a different method. He makes use of a circum- 
ferentor to establish the position of various monuments with re- 
gpect to a central vantage point, and then fixes their distances from 
that point by lineal measurement. It is essentially a method of plot- 
ting locations by radial degrees and circular parallels, distantly re- 
lated to the latitude-longitude method of Ptolemy. Alberti, Opera 
Inedita, 36f. See also: L. Vagnetti, "La Descriptio Urbis Romae di L. B. 
Alberti," Genoa, Università di Genova, Facoltà di Architettura, 
Quaderni, 1, 1968, 25f. Presumably it is this method to which Alberti . 
alludes when, after having described the circumferentor in De Re 
Aedificatoria, x, vii, he goes on to say, "Nos circuli istius adminiculo 
ad urbium provinciarumque descriptionem annotandam atque 
pingendam . . . bellissime utimur." 


32 The tabulae novae of the Rhineland and Lorraine illustrated in the 
Strassburg Ptolemy of 1513 are commonly considered to be the work 
of Martin Waldseemüller and to have been based on field observa- 
tion of bearings; cf. Taylor, Tudor Geography, 142f. The cited pamphlet 
is by S. Münster, Erklerung des newen Instruments der Sunnen . . ., Op- 
penheim, 1528; it is reprinted and commented upon by L. Gallois, 
Les Géographes allemands de la Renaissance (Bibliothèque de la faculté des 
lettres de Lyon, xir), Paris, 1890, 205f. A far ampler and more lucid 
explanation of triangulation was the Libellus de Locorum Describen- 
dorum Ratione of Gemma Frisius, appended to his edition of Apian's 
Cosmographicus Liber, Antwerp, 1533; A. Pogo, "Gemma Frisius, his 
method of determining differences of longitude . .., and his 
treatise on triangulation,” Isis, xa, 1935, 459f. The Venetian publi- 
cation of 1546 is Bk. v of N. Tartaglia's Quesiti et inventioni diverse (a 
facsimile edition with commentary by A. Masotti in: Ateneo di 
Brescia, Commentari, 1959, Supplemento). It is summarized by Taylor, 
141f. 


maze of dog legs, the city fabric is constantly inter- 
rupted by waterways (many of them unbridged in 
1500), and no city square is rectangular. Even longer 
versions of the medieval mason's and surveyor's cord or 
rod, such as were employed exceptionally in surveys of 
open country, would have been surpassingly difficult 
to use in the labyrinth of Venice. 

By contrast, the methods of computation described 
in early treatises could easily have been put to use. 
They would have allowed determination of distances 
between towers wherever the differences of tower 
heights were known. They would also have allowed 
computation of distances between points on the 
ground and tower tops in plain view of the former. 

Direct measurement of a comprehensive set of 
bearings would have been impractical for the same rea- 
son as measurement of distances: there are not enough 
straight stretches of pavement or water to sight with a 
circumferentor on the ground. It would have been pos- 
sible, on the otherhand, to sight towers from one another 
and establish exactly the bearings between them. 

Thus, the surveying techniques of Jacopo's day 
would have permitted an exact plot of the city's towers. 
The positions of some ground features (those within 
sight of tower tops) could have been related to this plot. 
Clear lines of sight, however, are few within the closely 
packed fabric of the city. Most features (e.g., corners of 
squares, banks of canals, edges of streets) are invisible 
even from the highest towers and the towers, con- 
versely, are invisible from them. Their exact location 
with respect to nearby towers could have been estab- 
lished only by direct measurement on the ground. The 
techniques for this, however, were inadequate, as I 
have said. It follows that a survey at this date could 
have produced at best a network of a few fixed points, 
representing chiefly towers, scattered randomly across 


33 A procedure something like it must have been followed nonethe- 
less to construct the great view of Paris of ca. 1533 called the “plan 
de la tapisserie.” The original is lost but was reproduced in a mid- 
l6th-century tapestry, now also lost, that is known from several 
copies and that gives the view its name. Although a perspective 
view, it was based on survey data, for one legend describes its 
purpose quite explicitly as, "mettre en povrtraictvre & en plate 
forme la dit ville [de Paris] par art de geometrie & vraye mesure 
sans vser de perspective que bien peu, a cause que le tout ne se fut 
veu ne monstre comme il faict." The survey was made presumably 
by combining bearings and distances in the manner of Leonardo, 
Raphael, and Tribolo. Paris's geography offered no obstacles to the 
measurement or estimate of distances such as Venice does. 
Furthermore, elaboration of the data into a view was easier in one 
important respect than it would have been for Jacopo. The foreshor- 
tened buildings of Paris are shown rising from a flat plan, i.e., the 
topography of the view is foreshortened but the geography is not. 
The projection is called "perspective militaire." As a consequence, 
the unknown compiler was able to draw the topographical detail 
directly on his cartographic preparation; no intervening step of 
foreshortening the cartography was required. As a representation 
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the city of Venice. They would have been correctly 
oriented with respect to one another, and separated by 
correct distances, but they would have been unrelated 
to the rest of the city's infinitely complex geography. 
Features not located by survey would have had to have 
been drawn in on this network from visual experience 
and memory. 

Any drawing made in this way would have been a 
hybrid, constructed of heterogeneous information, and 
highly approximate for its unmeasured elements. 
Moreover, it would have been no more than a first step 
in the elaboration of the woodcut, since it would have 
been a flat plan. To turn it into a bird's-eye view would 
have required foreshortening the plan according to the 
rules of artificial perspective. Only then, at a third 
stage, could the topography, i.e., the buildings, have 
been drawn in. The procedure sounds unlikely because 
of the unavailability of a large quantity of exact data 
and because of its forbidding cumbersomeness.?? 

If this was indeed the method by which the view was 
prepared, the final woodcut should reflect it in a 
number of ways. If it was essentially a foreshortened 
plan, the diminution of land masses towards the 
background should proceed at a constantly increasing 
rate, according to the principles of artificial perspec- 
tive. Furthermore, if landmarks had been located by 
measuring their angular distance from magnetic north 
or from some arbitrary reference point, the bearings 
embodied in the view should be uniformly accurate or, 
at the very least, uniformly displaced. Neither is the 
case. A cursory look at the image shows that the reces- 
sion is swifter and that transverse axes are more com- 
pressed in some zones than in others. A cartographic 
analysis will confirm this impression. If we lay a grid of 
parallels and meridians across an accurate, modern 
plan of Venice (Fig. 7),?* and then transfer it to Jacopo's 


halfway between the bird's-eye view and the flat plan, the “plan de 
la tapisserie" was an important precursor of later 16th-century 
ichnographic plans. 

The view's legends are transcribed by A. Franklin, Les Anciens 
Plans de Paris, Paris, 1878-1880, 1, 13f. The copies after it are repro- 
duced best in Histoire générale de Paris, ed. L. M. Tisserand, Paris, 
1866-1953. Pt. xxiv: Atlas des anciens plans de Paris (published 1880 by 
the Département du Seine, Direction des Travaux de Paris), pls. 9f. 
An exact account of the view's history is provided by M. Dumolin, 
Etudes de topographie parisienne, Paris, 1929-1930, 1, 1f. "Perspective 
militaire" is defined by M. Eckert, Die Kartenwissenschaft, Berlin, 
1921-25, 1, 425f., and H. Ferschke, ‘’Militàrperspektive— 
Kavalierperspektive," Allgemeine Vermessungsnachrichten, 1953, 295f. 
The history of the Renaissance ichnographic plan is treated by J. A. 
Pinto, "Origins . . . of the Ichnographic City Plan," Journal of the 
Society of Architectural Historians, xxxv, 1976, 35f., although this par- 
ticular plan escaped his notice. 


34 The perimeter of the city has been corrected to reflect its extent in 
1500. 
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view, we should obtain a regular grid, albeit a regularly 
foreshortened one, were it a foreshortened plan. The 
test has been made in Figure 8.35 Nothing like a regular 
pattern emerges: the lines are bowed rather than 
straight. At certain points they are deflected by values 
approaching 90°; the grid that results is by turns drawn 
out or compressed. 

The image seems to reflect an order of composition 
and exigencies of space rather than a cartographic 
preparation. Distortions increase progressively towards 
the west, suggesting that Jacopo's basic drawing Was 
composed from right to left and grew increasingly short 


35 This method for determining the accuracy of early maps was 
devised by Imhof, "Geschichte der topographischen Kartographie,” 
144f. It is also useful for establishing their paternity, since the dis- 
tortions of one map will reappear in all its copies, like a fatal finger- 


print. 


7 Meridians and parallels at 100m intervals 
superimposed on modern plan of Venice 
(rii and waterways corrected to reflect 

their state in 1500) 


8 Meridians and parallels of Fig. 7 
superimposed on Jaccpo de’ Barbari's View 
of Venice 





of space as it approached the left-hand margin. Parallels 
are convexly bowed over most of the image and con- 
cavely bowed in the very far distance, at the upper left. 
They resemble the curved horizon obtained when one 
draws or photographs a very broad panorama frcm a 
single vantage point, rotating one's head or camera, and 
then joining or pasting together the several adjoining 
views that have been obtained. Noticeable "kinks" ap- 
pear in the grid at several points where it crosses the 
dividing line between the blocks of which the woodcut 
is composed, as if landmarks were shifted slightly in 
order to minimize the sectioning of details that strad- 


The compass points reproduced on Fig. 8 are located at the exact 
spots indicated by the woodcut, not at their actual locations, in 
order to facilitate comparison of the ideal directions repcrted 
around the margins of the print and the actual directions indicated 
within the view itself. 


dled the dividing line. Indeed, Kolb's privilege applica- 
tion had emphasized the difficulty of dividing the 
image into equal portions. 

The geographical distortions that are so evident in 
the diagram are not the only inaccuracies of the print. 
Its topography is everywhere a good deal less exact than 
is usually assumed. Comparing it with detailed mod- 
ern plans, such as those drawn in the 1950's by groups 
of Venetian architecture students,?^ one finds that a 
certain amount of conventionalization and reduction 
of detail are practiced throughout it. One or more calli 
are omitted in the districts of S. Bartolomeo, S. Zulian, 
5. Giovanni Crisostomo, S. Marina, S. Sofia, Campo 
Due Pozzi, and S. Canciano-S. Maria Nuova.?? The 
houses on the campi of S. Giovanni Grisostomo, S. 
Maria Nuova, S. Barnaba, and S. Maria Formosa are 
fewer than in actuality and are muddled in their place- 
ment.?* Some of the roof tops in the districts of S. 
Sofia-S. Caterina, S. Staé, Campo Due Pozzi, S. Polo, 
and S. Barnaba are shown as long, unbroken tracts of 
shed roofing running parallel with the calli they over- 
look. The properties and structures existing there to- 
day, however, are of many different shapes and sizes, 
and their roofs generally run at right angles to the calli. 39 
Since property lines and foundations were habitually 
preserved and reused at Venice, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that today's situation reflects the appearance of 
these districts in Jacopo’s own day more closely than 
his woodcut does. 

The geographical distortions of the view repeatedly 
caused details of the topography to be mispro- 
portioned, misshapen, or misplaced when they were 
fitted to their sites. Everywhere, structures are taller in 
Proportion to their width and depth than the scale 
should allow. The Ducal Palace as shown is half as high 
as it is wide, whereas in reality it is only one third as 
high. Most of the city's bell towers are very much taller 
than they ought to be. When free of the constraints laid 
upon him by geographical limits on the ground, the 
draftsman seems to have felt free to draw on a scale 
sufficient to reproduce all the minutiae he had recorded 
in his preparatory drawings. When fitting topographi- 


°° They were published, together with some fanciful "reconstruc- 
tions" of the appearance of Venice in the Dark and Middle Ages, by 
5. Muratori, “Studi per una operante storia urbana di Venezia," 
Palladio, n.s. 1x, 1959, 97f., and P. Maretto, “L’Edilizia gotica ven- 
eziana," Palladio, n.s. x, 1960, 99f. (both published also separately, 
Rome, 1960). 


37 At S. Bartolomeo (Muratori, pl. 1) only two instead of three calli 
are shown leading to rio della Fava. At S. Zulian (ibid., pl. 11) a calle is 
missing between Piscina S. Zulian and Campo della Guerra. At S. 
Giovanni Crisostomo (ibid., pl. 111) a calle is missing between the 
church and the Grand Canal, and several calli and corti are wanting 
between the church and rio S. Lio. At S. Marina (ibid., pl. vii) one 
calle of four leading to rio S. Lio and several calli in the southeastern 
part of the district are missing. At S. Sofia (ibid., pl. ix) one of the 
calli leading to rio S. Sofia is absent. At Campo Due Pozzi (ibid., pl. 
X1) the woodcut does not show Corte and Calle Celsi, Corte and 
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cal details to their individual sites on the ground, how- 
ever, he was forced to accept innumerable distortions. 
Palazzo Loredan—a part of the modern city hall on the 
riva del Carbon—has been reduced to a single, pencil- 
thin tract only one third as wide as the adjoining 
Palazzo Farsetti, although it is roughly equal in size and 
is divided into two wings just like the latter The first 
cloister of S. Stefano is shown as trapezoidal in plan 
whereas in reality it is rectangular. The church of S. 
Maria Formosa is shown as opposite to Palazzo Vitturi 
and more or less on axis with it on the other side of the 
campo, but in actual fact the church lies farther south 
and is oriented in a different direction. Even where the 
configuration of land areas has not suffered radical dis- 
tortion, the topography Superimposed upon them is 
often so imprecise that one cannot interpret unequivoc- 
ally the shapes of the structures shown. A case in point 
is the area of the Sagredo and Giustiniano-Pesaro 
palaces on the Grand Canal, near the Ca’ d'Oro. In an 
exemplary analysis, Giorgio Bellavitis has pointed out 
that all of the buildings in this area are mispro- 
portioned and that one, the structure directly behind 
Palazzo Giustiniano-Pesaro, could be reconstructed in 
three entirely different and mutually exclusive modes 
from the depiction offered by Jacopo.*" Another in- 
stance is the representation of the famous "Fondaco dei 
Turchi," also on the Grand Canal, in the parish of S. 
Giacomo dell'Orio. Here the south side of the building 
(on the rio del Miglio) is shown with a deep gash in the 
fabric that is structurally impossible. Illogicalities such 
as these must have been the result of efforts by the 
draftsman or cutter to join together and make sense of 
incomplete or contradictory data. The fact is that the 
woodcut's topography, like its geography, is approxi- 
mate rather than exact. It is so astonishingly and bril- 
liantly detailed that one is apt to accept it unquestion- 
ingly as a record of fact, but such confidence is mis- 
placed. 

Now it follows that if Jacopo's view is neither a giant 
landscape drawing made in the field, nor a carefully 
compiled, foreshortened plan, it can only be a studio 
fabrication. It must have been assembled mosaic- 


Calle dell'Angelo, Campo della Grana and Calle dell'Occhio Grasso. 
At S. Canciano-S. Maria Nuova (Maretto, pl. 1x) Calle Magioni near 
5. Maria dei Miracoli and one ramo of the Salizzada S. Canciano are 
missing. 

38 Compare Jacopo's topography with, resp., Muratori, pl. 111, and 
Maretto, pls. ix, xxix, and xxxi. Clearly, the number of structures on 
these sites may have increased since Jacopo's time, but it is unlikely 
to have gone up as greatly and to have led to as many changes of 
orientation as the differences between the print and today's situa- 
tion suggest. Cf. the considerations of property lines and founda- 
tions adduced below. 


?? Compare, resp., Muratori, pls. ix, x, and xt, and Maretto, pls. xir 
and xxix. 


*° G. Bellavitis, Palazzo Giustiniano Pesaro, Vicenza, 1975, 55f. and figs. 
84-86, 90. 
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fashion at the drawing table from a myriad of small 
view drawings made from heights throughout the 
city.4! To guide the artist in the manufacture of this 
construct and, particularly, in the adjustment of each 
bit of raw information to a standard scale and projec- 
tion, there must have been a general conception of the 
form of the city as a whole and of the angle and direc- 
tion of view to be employed. Presumably this was fixed 
in the form of a modello. On what basis the latter was 
made is hard to say. Unsystematic, flat plans of Venice 
(as against perspective views) had been drawn for over 
three hundred years in the government agencies of the 
Republic responsible for the maintenance of water ways 


41 Two recent writers have stressed the assembled character of the 
topographical detail without, however, abandoning the notion that 
a careful cartographic preparation underlies the view. See C. 
Semenzato's review of Mazzariol and Pignatti's facsimile edition 
(cited n. 1 above) in Arte veneta, XVII, 1963, 214, and P. J. Karlstrom's 
introduction to the exhibition catalogue, Venice Panorama (cited n. 18 
above). Karlstrom argues also that, as a result of this method of 
work, the view acquired an "undulating ground plane," i.e., that 
buildings beneath any given observation point were drawn in 
steeper perspective than those at a distance. I have been unable to 
discern this effect. It may be a misunderstanding of the carto- 
graphic distortions illustrated in Fig. 8. 

It should be noted that the wind rose around the outside of the 
view, which has been so misleading, is also a separately conceived 
detail. It was accurately constructed and correctly foreshortened, 
but was superimposed on the view without reference to the city's 
true orientation. Jacopo's winds, marked by white crosses on Fig. 8, 


9 Anonymous, after Hellia Magadizzo, 
Plan of Venice, 14th century, brush and 
wash, retraced with pen. Venice, 
Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana 


and streets. Over the centuries these offices had 
evolved by trial and error a fairly correct plan of the 
city's general shape and of its major geographical fea- 
tures, like the Grand Canal and Cannaregio (Fig. 9) 9" 
The modello may have been created by turning a tra- 
ditional plan of this sort to the direction from which the 
city may be seen when viewed from some central van- 
tage point, and then foreshortening it. The vantage 
point chosen seems to coincide with the bell tower of S. 
Giorgio Maggiore. It is likely that the foreshortened 
plan obtained in this fashion was actually compared 
with the view from S. Giorgio and corrected wherever 
it seemed in conflict with the observed scene. Further 


do not lie at the ends of the mean axes of latitude and longitude I 
have had drawn across the woodcut. 


42 The oldest of these manuscript plans can be dated to before 1141. 
It does not survive but was copied in three different 14th-century 
plans, the best known of which appears in a chronicle of 1321, see n. 
60 below. A rather poor 15th-century plan is illustrated by P. G. 
Molmenti, La storia di Venezia nella vita privata, 7th ed., Bergamo, 
1927-29, 1, pl. n (opp. 34) and in Delegazione Italiana della Com- 
missione per l'Esplorazione Scientifica del Mediterraneo, La laguna 
di Venezia, ed. G. Magrini, Venice, 1933-1955, 1, pl. [2]. Quite excel- 
lent freehand plans were drawn by the famous 16th-century hy- 
drographer, Cristoforo Sabbadino. One, of 1546, is reproduced in 
[Venice] Magistrato alle Acque, Ufficio Idrografico, Antichi scrittori 
d'Idraulica veneta, Venice, 1919-1952, 1 (= M. Cornaro, Scritture sulla 
laguna, ed. G. Pavanello), pl. ix. The more commonly illustrated one 
of 1557 is best reproduced in [Venice] Magistrato alle Acque, La 
riviera di San Marco, ed. G. Pavanello, Venice, 1932, pl. 1M. 


corrections and improvements were probably interpo- 
lated into the modello as more detailed information was 
acquired during the preparation of separate view draw- 
ings of individual quarters and even buildings of the 
city. Thus the modello may have gone through a process 
of continual revision, or indeed have been drawn anew 
several times. Since, however, there was no way in the 
year 1500 to see Venice from the angle adopted in the 
print, and since its distorted image could not have been 
produced by a survey, in the last analysis the view can 
have been built only upon a vision of the imagination. 
It is a work of art. 

We of the twentieth century who have had the ex- 
perience of air travel and see aerial photographs every 
day in the press are able only with difficulty to realize 
what an imaginative feat this view, or Rosselli's views 
for that matter, represented in an age without the gift of 
flight. They are ideal visions, reproducing something 
seen in the mind but invisible to the eye, like Leonar- 
do's X-ray drawings of human anatomy, or his 
arrested-motion studies of flowing water and the flight 
of birds. It follows that the anonymous crew of techni- 
cians, surveyors or whatever, posited under earlier ex- 
planations can be dispensed with. The view of Venice 
is the creation of an artist from beginning to end. Con- 
sidering the length of time consumed in its making 
(three years) and the uniformity and uniformly high 
quality of the result, it seems entirely reasonable to 
suppose that it was the work of a single, highly gifted 
draftsman: Jacopo. 


43 G. Mazzariol, in the facsimile edition of the print cited n. 1 
above, p. 6. L. Grote, Hier bin ich ein Herr, Munich, 1956, 18, suggests 
that the view hung in the major counting houses of Nuremberg and 
Augsburg doing business with Venice, conjuring up offices that 
resemble modern travel agencies or shipping firms. There is no 
evidence, however, that the decorating taste of the advertising 
agent was already born in 1500. The two ideas are conflated by J. G. 
Links, Townscape Painting and Drawing, London, 1972, 87. Questions of 
meaning and purpose are not raised in the chapter, "Zur Ikono- 
graphie der Riesenholzschnitte in Deutschland und den Niederlan- 
den" of the new work by H. Appuhn and C. von Heusinger, 
Riesenholzschnitte und Papiertapeten der Renaissance, Unterschneidheim, 
1976, although it contains a long section on early printed city views, 
39f. 


44 The prices of prints around the year 1500 are unknown, but three 
ducats was a large sum. The artists painting at the turn of the 
century in the Sala del Maggior Consiglio of the Ducal Palace were 
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Meaning and Function in Early Maps and City Views 

What was the purpose or meaning of such an ex- 
traordinary representation? A recent writer has 
suggested that Jacopo's woodcut was meant to be used 
as a city plan by visitors to Venice.* The suggestion 
strikes one as both anachronistic and impractical. 
There is no record that men of the Renaissance used 
plans to find their way around an unfamiliar city as we 
do today. The sheer size of the view and the foreshor- 
tening of all its forms would have made it inconvenient 
for casual consultation. Its high price (over three 
ducats) was more appropriate to a work of art than an 
expedient guide.4* 

One wishes one knew who purchased such a wood- 
cut and for what reason in the year 1500. The earliest 
inventory record of an impression of the print, from 
1627, lists it as part of a princely collection of works of 
art that included several framed city views, one volume 
of mounted views, and six volumes of mounted maps.^? 
By this time, and already as far back as the later six- 
teenth century, cartographic and topographical prints 
were being collected for their own sake. Albums of 
singly issued maps and views were put together begin- 
ning about 1570 by the Roman printseller, Antoine La- 
fréry. Small atlases of city views were published in 1551 
at Lyons by Guillaume Gueroult and in 1567 at Venice 
by Paolo Furlani. They were followed immediately by 
numerous imitations and by the large world atlas of 
Ortelius (1570) and city books of Braun and Hogenberg 
(1572ff.). Collectors appreciated these as precious 


paid from two to five ducats a month (the top salaries going to 
Giovanni Bellini and Alvise Vivarini), while their handymen re- 
ceived a mere half ducat a month. A portrait by Alvise Vivarini cost 
twelve and a half ducats in 1494, a five-part altarpiece commis- 
sioned in 1500 from Lattanzio da Rimini was to earn him 80 ducats, 
and a gilded processional banner ordered in 1502 from Vicenzo da 
Treviso was to cost 17 ducats. See the documents published by G. 
Ludwig, "Archivalische Beitráge zur Geschichte d. venezianischen 
Malerei," Jahrbuch d. K. preussischen Kunstsammlungen, xxvi, 1905, 
Beiheft, resp., 23-24, 21, 32 and 38. A staple like wheat offers some 
kind of a reference point. In 1501 a staio of wheat (a little less than 
half a bushel) cost one-quarter ducat. Cf. G. Lombarini, Pane e da- 
naro a Bassano . . . tra il 1501 e il 1799, Vicenza, 1973, 113. 


45 This was the Roman collection of Cardinal Francesco Maria del 
Monte. The print occurs in a similar context in the collection of 
Cardinal Francesco Barberini. See n. 2 above. 
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curiosities.^9 There is no reason, however, to think that 
such tastes were already established by 1500. 

Altogether the function of plans, maps, and views 
before this time is obscure, for almost no contemporary 
accounts of map making and collecting are known from 
the Middle Ages and the Early Renaissance. There is 
little beside the content of the surviving or recorded 
early maps and views—to the extent it is understood— 
to provide an explanation of their original purpose and 
meaning. Broadly speaking, the known material can be 
divided into two categories. One consists of maps and 
plans of a narrowly cartographic content, the function 
of which must have been simply to report geographical 
and topographical facts. The other comprises maps and 
views with an ideal content, material that must have 
had a didactic intent. Drawings of the second group 
sometimes make use of data drawn from those of the 
first, and vice versa, so that cartographically the two 
groups are interrelated, but in function they differ 
clearly. 


46 The so-called "Lafréry Atlases” are examined as a group by R. V. 
Tooley, "Maps in Italian Atlases of the Sixteenth Century," Imago 
Mundi, 111, 1939, 12f. The books of Gueroult (the privilege for which 
is dated 1550) and Furlani are described by Schulz, "Printed Plans 

. of Venice," Cat. Nos. 8, 18. (They are earlier by several years 
than the made-up album of city views in the Bibliothèque 
Nationale that has been claimed as the first collection of this kind 
by E. Pognon, "Les plus anciens plans de villes gravés . . .," Imago 
Mundi, xxi, 1968, 13f.) Imitations by Antoine DuPinet (Lyon, 1564), 
Giuliano Ballino (Venice, 1568, 13f.) Ferrando and Donato Bertelli 
(Venice, resp. 1568 and 1569ff.) are described, ibid., Cat. Nos. 10, 18, 
20, 21, and 22. Many views based on the same sources as Gueroult's 
appeared in the exactly contemporary second edition of S. Müns- 
ter's Cosmographia, Basel, 1550; ibid., 22 and Cat. No. 11. In one case at 
least (the view of Paris), Gueroult's print is dated 1548, so that 
chronological priority seems to have been his; cf. V. Defour, Muns- 
ter, DuPinet et Braun. Plan et pourtrait de Paris (Anciennes descriptions de 
Paris, vii), Paris, 1883. 

Little has been written on early collecting of maps and plans: see 
Bagrow, History of Cartography (who also deals with Ortelius and 
Hogenberg), 179f., 186; R. A. Skelton, Maps. A Historical Survey of 
Their Study and Collecting, Chicago, 1972, with further bibliography. 

The later 16th-century appreciation of city views for their artistic 
character is attested indirectly by G. Ruscelli, in the commentary to 
his translation of Ptolemy, La geografia di C. T. Tolomeo Alessandrino, 
Venice, 1561, 9. Explaining Ptolemy's distinction between geo- 
graphical and "corographical" representations (akin to the modern 
distinction between large-scale maps that show only essential geo- 
graphical outlines, positions and relief, and small-scale "topog- 
raphic" maps that indicate all ground features), he rejects the latter 
as being mere curiosities, fit for the connoisseur but not the scien- 
tist. 


Ma inquanto poi alla Corografia, che procuri di disegnare, ò di- 
pignere le città di naturale, nella forma & figura loro, e da dire, 
che questo serua ben per un poco di uaghezza nelle menti de' 
curiosi, ma che in effetto ella sia poi fatica d'assai poco frutto, & 
poco durabile, uenendo le fabriche, & forme delle città di con- 
tinuo variandosi stranamente; & poco, per non dir nulla, impor- 
tando il uederne i disegni, se non forse d'alcuna più famosa, più 
per uaghezza, come ho detto, che per utile alcuno alla cognitione 
della terra, ó del mondo tutto. Et peró si uede, che non solamente 
si troua alcun libro antico di cotal Corografia con disegni, ma ne 
pur s'ha memoria d'alcuno autore, che cio facesse, nè Tolomeo 
istesso ne nomina libro, ó Autore alcuno. 


To the first category belong the maps and plans made 
originally for official and technical purposes, and ac- 
cumulated in governmental archives and legal dossiers, 
or acquired by navigators, chroniclers, and military 
men. They served to fix property lines and political 
boundaries, to chart travel routes, to record data re- 
quired for military, architectural, and urbanistic plan- 
ning, and to illustrate factual texts like chronicles and, 
in the fifteenth century, geographies. The recently dis- 
covered cadasters of Orange, of the first and second 
centuries A.D., are antique examples of the type.*’ 
They mapped the land allotments of the cities territory 
on roughly scaled plans incised in slabs of stone which 
were exhibited in a building near the city's theater. 
Other examples are the diagrams of travel routes, or 
itineraries, such as the celebrated Tabula Peutingeriana in 
the National Bibliothek, Vienna, that were used by 
Roman military and government officials to plan 
movements of troops, messengers, and the like.*® 
Perhaps the lost world map of M. Vipsanius Agrippa 


By contrast, a positive value is attributed to the city views of the 
Civitates Orbis Terrarum by their author, Georg Braun, in the foreword 
to the third volume (Cologne, 1582, fol. 3). It is neither scientific nor 
symbolic, however; instead it is the pleasure of vicarious adven- 
ture. 


Dan was mócht man doch lieblicheres sagen oder dencken kón- 
nen, dann dass einer an einem sichern und von aller 
gefahrlichkeit freyen ort, daheim in seinem Hause, die gestalt der 
gantzen Erden darin wir wohnen, mit jren besonderen Land- 
schafften, Flüssen, und Bachen, unterscheiden, darzu mit Statten 
und Flecken gantz zierlich heraus gestrichen, in diesen Büchern 
beschawen, auch durch anschawen dieser Contrafeytungen und 
lesen der hinzu gethanen verzeignussen, eben dasselbige er- 
fahren und erlehrnen kan, welches ander leut mit fernem und 
mühseligem reisen endlich kaum haben kónnen erlangen. 


Pleasure was promised in less high-minded terms by the agent who 
in 1593 was trying to sell Cardinal Scipione Gonzaga's collection of 
prints and drawings, which included three volumes of maps of 
France, Germany, and Italy. He wrote the unknown buyer: “Io 
supplico V.A. Ser.ma di pigliare detti libri perché sono gioie et ser- 
vono a molte cose et principalmente a passar l'hore del caldo l'estate 
et a fuggir l'otio (A. Luzio, La galleria dei Gonzaga venduta all'Inghilterra, 
Milan, 1913, App. A.) 


47 A. Piganiol, Les documents cadastraux de la colonie romaine d'Orange 
(Gallia, Supplement, xv1), Paris, 1962; A. O. W. Dilke, The Roman Land 
Surveyors, Newton Abbot, Eng., 1971, 159f. 


48 The Tabula is an early medieval copy of a 4th-century original. It 
has an extensive literature: E. Weber, Tabula Peuteringiana, Graz, 1976; 
K. Miller, Die peutingersche Tafel, Stuttgart, 1916 (repr. 1929 and 1962); 
W. Kubitschek in A. F. Pauly and G. Wissowa, Real-Encyclopüdia der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft, Stuttgart (1894—), 1917, x, cols. 2126f.; 
and A. and M. Levi, Itineraria picta. Contributo allo studio della Tabula 
Peutingeriana (Museo della Civiltà Romana, Studi e Materiali, VII), 
Rome, 1967. 

A feeble copy of another such diagram from the 3rd century, 
painted upon a shield, was found during the French excavations at 
Dura Europos and is now in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris; F. 
Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos (Haut Commissariat en Syrie et au 
Liban, Service des Antiquités et des Beaux-Arts, Bibliotheque Ar- 
chéologique et Historique, 1x), Paris, 1926, 1, 323f., 11, pls. cix-cx; A. 
and M. Levi, 30f. 
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10 Francesco Pizzigano, detail of The 
Upper Adriatic, portolan chart, 1367, 
per, brush, and colored washes on 
parchment. Parma, Biblioteca Palatina 
(photo: Tosi) 


was also meant as a factual map.?? It was based on 
information collected systematically by Agrippa and 
others at the behest of the Emperor Augustus, and 
exhibited upon a wall of the Porticus Polliae in the 
Campus Martius at Rome. 

Only one such map from the Early and High Middle 


4° Dilke, cited n. 47, 109, takes the contrary view, that the map 
"served in some measure as propaganda." In that case it would 
belong properly to the second of my categories. For the map itself, 
see W. Kubitschek in Pauly-Wissowa, x, cols. 2100f. A plea for 
exhibition of another such map in a public portico of Autun was 
voiced at the end of the 3rd century by Eumenius, Pro Instaurandis 
Scholis Oratio, xx-xx1. 


50 G. R. Crone, Early Maps of the British Isles A.D. 1000-A.D. 1579 (Royal 
Geographical Society, Reproductions of Early Maps, vii), London, 1961, 
No. 3 [scil., No. 4]. Like other medieval historians, Paris collected 
his maps from diverse sources. For the Crusader capital of Acre, for 
instance, he obtained an exact plan that had been made originally, it 
seems, for military purposes; see n. 59 below. The map of England, 
however, seems to have been compiled by Paris himself. A general 
account of his work as a cartographer is given by R. Vaughan, 
Matthew Paris (Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, n.s. v1), 
Cambridge, 1958, 235f. 

A somewhat earlier and apparently even more circumstantial map 
of the territory of Wales was owned by the historian, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, according to a letter he wrote between 1204 and 1205: 
“Item... expressam Kambriae totius mappam, cum montanis arduis et 
silvis horridis, aquis et fluviis et castellis erectis, cathedralibus 
etiam ecclesiis et monasteriis multis, maximeque Cisterciensis Or- 
dinis, copiosa pariter et artificiosa sumptuositate constructis, arcto 
folio, strictoque valde locello et spatio brevissimo, distincte tamen 
et aperte declaravi"; O. Lehmann Brockhaus, Lateinische Schriftquellen 
zur Kunst in England ... bis zum Jahre 1307 (Zentralinstitut für 
Kunstgeschichte, Veroffentlichungen, 1), Munich, 1958, 11, No. 6718. 
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11 Anonymous, Verona and environs, detail of Map of the Territory of Verona, ca. 
1453-59, brush and colored washes on parchment. Venice, Archivio di Stato 


Ages has thus far come to light, that of the British Isles 
illustrated by Matthew Paris in his Chronica Majora of ca. 
1250.°° Late medieval examples, however, survive in 
great numbers. Foremost among them are the famous 
nautical charts of the late thirteenth century and after, 
conventionally called portolan charts (Fig. 10).?! They 


A late copy of a very schematic property map of the manors of 
Kirkstead and Revesby, prepared ca. 1150, is illustrated by Price, 
"Medieval Land Surveying," fig. 1. The original does not survive. 


5! K. Kretschmer, Die italienischen Portolane des Mittelalters (Universitàt 
Berlin, Institut für Meereskunde und Geographie, Veròf- 
fentlichungen, x111), Berlin, 1909. The detail here illustrated is from the 
chart of 1367 by the Venetian map maker, Francesco Pizzigano, at 
the Biblioteca Palatina, Parma (No. 1612; Kretschmer, No. 15; M. 
Longhena, "Atlanti e carte nautiche . . . nella Biblioteca e nell'Ar- 
chivio di Parma," R. Deputazione di storia patria per le provincie 
parmensi, Archivio storico, n.s. vii, 1907, 135f.). It recurs on 
Francesco's chart of the Adriatic of 1373 at the Biblioteca Am- 
brosiana, Milan (T. Fischer, Carte nautiche di Francesco Pizzigano del'- 
l'anno 1373 ... [Raccolta di mappemondi e carte nautiche dell XIII at XVI sec., 
ed. F. Ongania, vi], Venice, 1881). For charts in general, see also A. 
R. Hinks, The Portolan Chart of Angelino de Dalorto, London (Royal 
Geographical Society, Reproductions of Early Maps, 1), London, 1929, 
with a list of surviving early charts; and Yusuf Kamal, Monumenta 
cartographica Africae et Aegypti, n.p. [Cairo], 1926-1951, with excellent 
illustrations. Although it is the general opinion that these charts 
were an invention of the Late Middle Ages prompted by the intro- 
duction of the magnetic compass for direction-finding at sea, R. 
Uhde has adduced suggestive reasons why they might be con- 
sidered descendants of an antique type of chart, "Die antiken 
Grundlagen der mittelalterlichen Seekarten," Imago Mundi, 1, 1935, 
If. 
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depict with great exactitude the outlines of the 
Mediterranean and Black Seas and the Atlantic coast of 
Southern Europe, and provide lines of constant bearing 
for direction finding at sea. There are regional maps of 
the period that seem to be derived from charts, such as 
the maps of Italy found in early fourteenth-century 
manuscripts of Fra Paolino's historical and geographical 
writings, and the one of 1449 in the Museo Correr, Ven- 
ice.°? There is at least one regional map that was com- 
piled from original data—itineraries and, perhaps, the 
observation of latitudes: the remarkably circumstantial 
Gough map of the British Isles, of ca. 1360.5? Territorial 
maps of the Late Middle Ages and Early Renaissance, 
compiled ad hoc for official and military use, are equally 
numerous. A particularly fine example is the huge 
parchment map of the province of Verona, of 1453-59, 
in the Archivio di Stato, Venice (Fig. 11).54 All of these 
maps attempt to reproduce geographical outlines accu- 
rately and to preserve some sort of scale relationship 
between their different parts. Geographical features 


52 Almagià, Monumenta Italiae, resp. 3f. and 7f., pls. rv-1and vi-1. For 
Fra Paolino's map see also, Almagià, Monumenta Vaticana, 1, Sec. 11, 
No. 1 and the discussion under Sec. 1, Nos. 1-3. 


53 E. J. S. Parsons, The Map of Great Britain . . . known as the Gough Map, 
Oxford, 1958; Crone, Early Maps of the British Isles, as cited n. 50 
above, No. 6. 


** A. Feuerstein, "Ein kartographisches Denkmal aus dem 15. Jahr- 
hundert," K. K. Geographische Gesellschaft in Wien, Mitteilungen, 
LXVI, 1923, 106 f.; R. Almagia, "Un'antica carta topografica del ter- 
ritorio veronese,” Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Rendiconti (Classe 
di saenze morali, storiche e filologiche), ser. 5a, xou, 1925, 63f. 

The earliest Italian territorial map known to me is that of the 
Monferrato contained in a manuscript of 1292; Q. Sella, "Codex 
Astensis... ," Accademia Nazionale de Lincei, Atti, ser. 2a, Iv (= 
ccLxxiri), 1875-76, pl. vir. It and a 14th-century copy are discussed 
by C. E Capello, Studi sulla cartografia piemontese, 1: Il Piemonte nella 
cartografia premoderna (Università degli Studi, Facoltà di Magistero, 
Scritti vari, n, i), Turin, 1954, No. P-16. It is a schematic plan of 
rivers and strong points, the latter represented by small castellated 
structures, drawn in elevation and distributed across the map in 
vertical and horizontal rows which assimilate the cartographic data 
to an ornamental pattern. An early 15th-century map of Lombardy, 
at Paris, is similar in appearance; another one, at Treviso, adds a 
perspective rendering of the province's mountains; Almagià, 
Monumenta Italiae, 9, pl. viri-1/2. i 

The fragmentary map of the province of Brescia, joined to the 
Estimi malatestiani of 1406-1416 in the Brescian city archives, shows 
only roads and towns and compresses the territory into a circular 
format; ill., Storia di Brescia, ed. G. Treccani degli Alfieri, Brescia, 
1961, 1, 870. 


are projected orthogonally, topographical features (e.g., 
cities and mountains) are shown in rudimentary 
perspective and elevation, and are normally conven- 
tional rather than specific and highly stylized. Legends 
are factual, reporting place names, political divisions, 
and the locations of shoals, fords, and passes. Maps of 
this type might be called technical maps. They are the 
most common type of map today and are collected not 
only by specialists with a geographical interest but also 
by connoisseurs, as has been the case since the later 
sixteenth century. Their rise to supremacy occurred in 
the Renaissance, but it is better to deal with that below, 
in connection with the history of didactic maps. 

Early city plans that are analogous in their factual- 
ness to technical maps are extraordinarly rare.55 They 
were certainly known in antiquity, as can be judged 
from the many fragments still surviving of the so-called 
Forma Urbis Romae, a colossal plan of Rome, incised on 
marble slabs and exhibited originally in the precincts of 
the Templum Pacis at Rome.59 It was a flat plan, drawn 


Later 15th-century territorial maps, less schematic and reproduc- 
ing more topographical detail, resemble the Veronese map cited 
above. There are five maps of the provinces of Brescia, Padua, 
Parma, and Verona, three of which seem to have been made in 
response to an order of 1460 by the Venetian Council of Ten requir- 
ing Rectors of mainland cities to provide it with maps of the ter- 
ritories under their administration. See Almagià, Monumenta Italiae, 
9, and 12, pls. vn-3 and xır. 


55 Examples from the Middle Ages are so rare, in fact, that they have 
generally escaped notice. Modern authorities consider the exact 
city plan a phenomenon of the Renaissance. Cf. E. Oberhummer, 
"Der Stadtplan: Seine Entwicklung und geographische Be- 
deutung," xvi. Deutscher Geographentag zu Nürnberg, Ver- 
handlungen, Berlin, 1907, 66f.; L. H. Heydenreich, Leonardo da Vina, 
Basel/New York, 1954, 1, 86f.; and J. A. Pinto, "Origins . . . of the 
Ichnographic City Plan," cited n. 33 above. 

Several English examples will appear in the collection edited by 
P. D. A. Harvey and the late R. A. Skelton, Local Maps and Plans from 
Medieval England, Oxford (to be published in 1979). A preliminary list 
of contents was published by them in Imago Mundi, xxm, 1969, 101f., 
but the known material has grown considerably since then. The 
book will contain an authoritative introduction by Harvey on 
medieval maps and plans in general, which I regret will not appear 
in time for me to call on here. 
56 G. F Carettoni, A. M. Colini et al., La pianta marmorea di Roma 
antica (Comune di Roma, X* Ripartizione), Rome, 1960. It is a long- 
standing assumption of the literature that the Severan plan was 
preceded by another such plan, of the epoch of Vespasian, but as 
Colini points out, it is uncorroborated by any source or find; 218. 





to scale. The technique for drawing such plans was 
never lost. It reappears in the ninth-century plan for an 
ideal monastery, preserved in a contemporary copy at 
St. Gall, in Switzerland,?? and in the twelfth-century 
plan of the grounds of Canterbury Cathedral, bound 
witk. the Canterbury Psalter at Cambridge.58 Flat plans 
of entire cities, of a purely factual content and roughly 
to scale, are known to have been made in the High 
Middle Ages, although none survive. A twelfth- 
century plan of Jerusalem and a mid-thirteenth- 
century plan of Acre (the last capital of the Crusader 
Kingdom) are copied in several early fourteenth- 
century manuscripts (Fig. 12).5? They reproduce the 


?7 S22 W. Horn and E. Born, The Plan of St. Gall. A Study of the Architec- 
ture and Economy of and Life in a Paradigmatic Carolingian Monastery, 
Berkeley/Los Angeles (in press), 1, 53f. A review of the recent litera- 
ture on the plan, by the same authors, "New Theses about the Plan 
of St. Gall," in Die Abtei Reichenau. Neue Beitrage zur Geschichte und 
Kultur des Inselklosters, ed. H. Maurer, Sigmaringen, 1974, 407f. 


58 M. R. James, The Canterbury Psalter, London, 1935, 53f. and fols. 
284-35. See further, R. Willis, "The Architectural History of ... 
Christ Church, Canterbury," Archaeologia Cantiana, vit, 1868, 1f., esp. 
174f. 


°° They are found in histories by Matthew Paris, Marino Sanudo 
the alder, and Fra Paolino of Venice, and in a portolan atlas by 
Pie-ro Vesconte. For Paris, see C. R. Beazley, "New Light on Some 
Mediaeval Maps,” Pt. rv, Geographical Journal, xvi, 1900, 319f. B. De- 
genkFart and A. Schmitt, "Marino Sanudo und Paolino Veneto,” 
Römisches Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte, x1v, 1973, 1f., deal exhaustively 
with all the manuscripts of these two authors. For Vesconte, see 
Almagià, Monumenta Vaticana, 1, Sec. 1, No. 4. Detailed discussions of 
the plans of Acre and Jerusalem are offered by: Y. Prawer, "Histori- 
cal Maps of Acre," Eretz Israel, 11, 1953, 175f. (in Hebrew); B. Dichter, 
The Maps of Acre: an Historical Cartography, Acre, 1973; and R. 
Róhricht, "Marino Sanudo sen. als Kartograph Palàstinas,"' 
Deu-scher Palastina-Verein, Zeitschrift, xx1, 1898, 122f. 
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12 Anonymous, Plan of Acre, 
ca. 1321, pen and wash on 
parchment. From Marino 
Sanuto, Liber secretorum fidelium 
crucis, Oxford, Bodleian 
Library 


outlines of the two cities quite accurately, indicate the 
correct positions of a number of landmarks, and give a 
schematized reproduction of the major thoroughfares. 
In the case of the plan of Acre, the emphasis on the 
citys defensive works suggests that it was originally 
made for military purposes. A plan of Venice made for 
Doge Ordelaffo Falier (1102-1118) by a professional sur- 
veyor from Milan, a certain Hellia Magadizzo, is known 
from three later copies (Fig. 9).5° It showed all the 
major streets and all the waterways of the city with 
great exactitude and may have been made in connec- 
tion with government efforts to record and protect pub- 
lic rights of way. This was clearly the purpose of a lost 


°° The best known copy is that in the Venice manuscript of Fra 
Paolino's Chronologia Magna (Biblioteca Marciana, Cod. Lat. Z-399, 
No. 1610), fol. 7r. It was the subject of a monograph by T. Temanza, 
Antica pianta dell'inclita città di Venezia, Venice, 1781. The Marciana also 
owns two other copies; cf. Schulz, "Printed Plans . . . of Venice," 
lef. One bears a 16th-century inscription claiming that the pro- 
totype was made for Doge Falier by "Hellia Magadizzo meserador 
da Milano." The phrase is misread as "Helio Magadizo Maserador d 
Mis lo" in a I9th-century transcription mounted alongside the orig- 
inal. The inscription states that Magadizzo's commission was given 
by Falier and the "Zudesi ai Pioveghi." The latter were the judices 
super publicis, a magistracy for protection of public waterways and 
streets. It is first recorded in 1224; M. Roberti, Le magistrature 
giudiziarie veneziane e i loro capitoli fino al 1300 (the second and third 
volume published by Deputazione veneta di storia patria, 
Monumenti storici, xVII, xvul), Padua/Venice, 1906-1911, 1, 199f., 11, 
257f. The anachronistic inclusion of its name alongside that of Falier 
may be due to the writer of the inscription, who may well have 
found the plan he annotated among the papers of the Giudici al 
Piovego. 
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street plan of Siena existing as early as 1218 and men- 
tioned in the urbanistic statutes of the city of 1262.5! 
Indeed, the preparation of such plans was presumably 
one of the regular duties of the mensuratores who held 
office in the various Tuscan communes from the mid- 
twelfth century onwards. Plans were drawn in connec- 
tion with the founding of new towns. A late example 
that still survives is the development plan for the port 
of Talamone in Tuscany, of 1306, in the Archivio di Stato 
of Siena. An early fourteenth-century plan of Florence, 
showing the city's gates, streets, squares, and private 
gardens, and annotated with their names, was de- 
scribed in the last quarter of the same century. It may 
have been made in connection with the construction of 
the third circuit of city walls in 1284-1333. 

Factual representations of cities also occur as details 
on territorial maps. The fifteenth-century map of the 
province of Verona, mentioned above, contains a de- 
tailed plan of the city of Verona (Fig. 11). An almost 
contemporary map of the environs of Vienna, at the 
Historisches Museum der Stadt Wien, reproduces the 
city's outline and situation in plan.9? It is apparently 
based on distance measurements or estimates and is 
provided with a scale, albeit one that does not agree 
with the actual scale of the drawing. It is quite accurate, 
but this accuracy does not extend to the city's interior. 
Here only the major political and religious buildings 
are shown, drawn in rudimentary perspective and 
much over-scale. The city fabric is not reproduced in its 
full complexity; rather, it is simply characterized, as if 
in shorthand, by a florilegium of its most famous build- 
ings. This is the method of certain ideal city plans dis- 
cussed below. 


61 See Braunfels, Mittelalterliche Stadtbaukunst in der Toskana, as cited n. 
20 above, whose account I follow in the remainder of this para- 
graph. 

One may also infer that in the 1330's an exact plan of Pavia was 
available, since the allegorical plans of the city drawn at that time 
by Opicinus de Canistris are based on a geographically correct im- 
age. See R. Salomon, "Aftermath to Opicinus de Canistris," Journal 
of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxv, 1962, 137f., esp. 141f. For 
Opicinus, see note 80 below. i 


62 5. Wellisch, “Der älteste Plan von Wien," Oesterreichischer In- 
genieur und Architekten Verein, Zeitschrift, L, 1898, 757f. 


The Forma Urbis Romae shows all forms in ground plan; 
it is what one calls an ichnographic plan. The plan of St. 
Gall shows a few forms in elevation, e.g., the arcades of 
the cloister and of the front of the Abbot's house, but 
the bulk of its forms are drawn in plan. High and late 
medieval examples, by contrast, are completely hybrid 
in projection, as are contemporary maps. Geographical 
outlines such as those of rivers, streets, and city walls 
are shown in plan; topographical details, principally 
houses and monuments, are shown in elevation or 
perspective. 

Many more examples are known of the other basic 
class of maps and plans, those having a didactic func- 
tion. They are generally found in an artistic context: in 
decorations of public monuments and princely resi- 
dences, and illustrations of non-geographical manu- 
scripts. This may account for the greater frequency 
with which early examples of the type have been pre- 
served or are recorded. Since they do represent the bulk 
of the surviving medieval maps, they have been the 
focus of studies of medieval cartography for over a 
hundred years. Cartographic historians are agreed 
that the main function of these maps was the repre- 
sentation of religious mysteries and history, rather than 
the recording of precise geographical facts. They never 
pause, however, to explain this aspect of the medieval 
map, which is irrelevant to their main concern, the 
growth of geographical knowledge. For the historian of 
art, by contrast, it is precisely this didactic tradition, its 
range in time and content, that is of primary interest. It 
is desirable therefore to illustrate it in detail. 

The tradition may have had its origins in late antique 
and early medieval world histories and encyclopedias, 


$3 See the general accounts and bibliographies of Bagrow, History of 
Cartography, chaps. m-rv, and Crone, Maps and Their Makers, chaps. 
1-IV. A more ample treatment, although outdated in many particu- 
lars, is that of C. R. Beazley, The Dawn of Modern Geography, Londoni 
Oxford, 1897-1906. D. Frey makes a brief but fascinating attempt to 
draw parallels between the cartographic conventions of these and 
other medieval maps and artistic styles of the time in his book, 
Gotik und Renaissance, Augsburg, 1929, 20f. 


where geographical images played an illustrative role. 
Saint Jerome's translation and revision (A.D. 381) of 
Eusebius's world chronicle makes reference to detail 
maps, some of which have come down to us in later 
manuscript copies. The Historia Adversum Paganos of 
Orosius (417/18) refers to a world map, and later manu- 
scripts do, in fact, include a small and rudimentary 
mappamundi. Isidor of Seville (1636) devotes two of the 
twenty books of the Etymologiae to geography; manu- 
scripts of his work from the eighth century and after 
contain a small mappamundi. By the Early Middle Ages a 
comprehensive, albeit much simplified world map 
seemed a necessary part of any comprehensive history. 
It provided a synoptic image for the syncretistic view of 
world history that these texts propounded. Hugh of St. 
Victor articulated the editorial principle that underlies 
such maps when, in ca. 1126, he wrote a Liber de Tribus 
Maximis Circumstanciis Gestorum. It consists of lists of 
popes, emperors, and other authorities, place names 
and dates that are meant as a mnemonic aid in the 
teaching of history. He explains the purpose thus: "We 
must collect a brief summary of all things—almost a 
foundation of the foundation, that is a first 
foundation—which the mind may grasp and the mem- 
ory retain with ease. Three things they are, in fact, by 
which the mind chiefly esteems events: i.e. the persons 
by whom deeds were done, the places in which they 
were done, and the times when they were done."$5 
Hugh's text is not accompanied by a map, but it is 
plain that an annotated world map could serve a similar 
purpose as his lists, representing the "tria maxima cir- 
cumstancia" of world history in one unified diagram 
rather than in a sequential enumeration of facts. Maps 
accompanying encyclopedic histories are indeed picto- 
rial florilegia of cardinal facts, events, and ideas. Their 
geography is inaccurate and highly conventionalized, 
but they show the three known continents of the 
Oecumene, the rivers of Paradise, the Garden of Eden 
and—depending on the availability of space—such 


** A.-D. von den Brincken, "Mappa mundi und Chronographie," 
Deutsches Archiv für Erforschung des Mittelalters, xxiv, 1968, 118f., and 
idem. "Zur Universalkartographie des Mittelalters," in Methoden in 
Wissenschaften und Kunst des Mittelalters, ed. A. Zimmermann (Thomas 
Institut der Universitàt zu Kóln, Miscellanea mediaevalia, vil), Berlin, 
1970, 249f. These two excellent essays, which to a large extent dupli- 
cate each other, are the basis of my own account of mappaemundi in 
world histories. They treat the material with a fullness of illustra- 
tion and reference that would be pointless to repeat here. 


55 Opportet nos ex omnibus brevem quandam summam colligere 
quasi fundamentum fundamenti, hoc est primum fundamentum, 
quam facile possit animus comprehendere et memoria retinere. Tria 
igitur sunt, in quibus precipue cognitio pendet rerum gestarum, id 
est persone, a quibus res geste sunt, et loca, in quibus geste sunt, et 
tempora, quando geste sunt." (Transcribed by von den Brincken in 
the two articles cited n. 64, resp., 124 and 253.) 


°° The entire range of material that appears on medieval map- 
paemundi is surveyed by J. K. Wright, Geographical Lore of the Times of 
the Crusaders (American Geographical Society, Research Series, xv), 
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further matters as the major cities of the world, facts of 
ancient history like the battles of Alexander, marvels of 
antiquity like the Pharos of Alexandria, Old Testament 
events like the landing of Noah's Ark and the Tower of 
Babel, sites of Gospel events, Christian martyrdoms, 
and missionary travels, and facts of natural history like 
the habitat of various species of birds, mammals, and 
reptiles.96 They convey with the immediacy of a visual 
image the "maxima circumstancia" treated in the text, 
and show them as parts of one single, created world 
unified in one temporal and physical continuum. 
Illustrative world maps like these use geographical 
imagery very directly to teach both geographical and 
non-geographical facts. They are comparable to the his- 
torical and statistical maps that serve as teaching tools 
in many disciplines today. A far more indirect use of 
geographical forms, however, as metaphors of abstract 
ideas, became common as well during the Middle 
Ages. It may have had its origins in the great wall maps 
of Roman antiquity mentioned above. Their original 
function is thought to have been informational, i.e., to 
report the fruits of surveys that were made for cadas- 
tral, military, and similar purposes. Their scale and vis- 
ibility, however, suggest that with time they could have 
acquired a further significance as metaphors of the 
Roman dominion over vast portions of the world, and 
of the magnificence and extent of Rome itself.9? By the 
beginning of the Middle Ages at all events, a metaphor- 
ical meaning is evident in such publicly exhibited maps 
as are preserved or recorded. The great floor mosaic of 
the sixth-century church of St. John at Madaba in mod- 
ern Jordan reproduces a map of the Holy Land.5 East is 
at the top, i.e., toward the east end of the church, and 
Jerusalem falls at the center of the church's crossing. 
The sites reproduced are accompanied by legends and 
figures (now effaced) that identify, not geographical 
facts, but Old and New Testament events associated 
with each place. The church quite literally stands atop 
the entire religious history of the world, and its physi- 


New York, 1925. The history of the monstrous human races that 
appear there is studied more critically by R. Wittkower, “Marvels of 
the East. A Study in the History of Monsters," Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes, v, 1942, 159f. 


?" Indeed, one authority has assumed that such was the signifi- 
cance ab initio of Agrippa's world map; see n. 49 above. That already 
the Romans used maps for symbolic as well as informational pur- 
poses is suggested in any case by the occurrence of a copy of a 
3rd-century itinerary on a shield found at Dura Europos. It has 
been interpreted as a record of the marches made by the soldier who 
once owned the shield. See n. 48 above. 


°° M. Avi-Yonah, "The Madaba Mosaic Map,” Eretz Israel, 11, 1953,” 
129f. (in Hebrew; separately, in English translation, Jerusalem, 
1954). A new publication based on the recent restoration of the 
mosaic has been announced by H. Donner. See also the report by 
him and H. Cüppers, "Die Restaurierung . . . der Mosaikkarte von 
Madeba,” Deutscher Palàástina- Verein, Zeitschrift, Lxxx111, 1967, 1f. 
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cal and liturgical center coincides with the spot where 
that history climaxed. The map suggests, in other 
words, that the church and its ritual subsume and give 
meaning to all previous history, that they are the cul- 
mination of the spiritual progress of mankind. 

There are other maps that seem to have illustrated the 
reach of spiritual or temporal influence and power. A 
mural map of the world, now lost, was painted for Pope 
Zacharias (741-42) in a triclinium of the Lateran 
Palace.9? Not long afterwards, Pope Leo III (795-816) 
commissioned representations in two other triclinia of 
the palace, of Christ's charge to the Apostles and the 
Apostles preaching to the Gentiles. Therefore it has 
been reasonably suggested that the world map of 
Zacharias also had an apostolic meaning, representing 
the world which the Apostles had evangelized. Such is 
clearly the meaning of the miniature world map that 
appears in manuscripts of the so-called Commentaria in 
Apocalypsum by Beatus of Liebana, written in ca. 776- 
786.7? The map illustrates a passage reporting the indi- 
vidual nations of the world evangelized by each Apos- 
tle. À spurious and anonymous eleventh-century de- 
scription of the Latin Emperor's vestments, concocted 
from earlier texts and Byzantine ritual, describes the 
imperial sash as bearing at both ends an orb divided 
into the three continents—Africa, Asia, and Europe— 
and encircled with the imperial motto: "Roma caput 
mundi regit orbis frena rotundi."?! In this case a map is 
the image of a pretended spiritual and temporal author- 
ity. 

Similar assertions of dominion and authority may 
have been intendéd by the various maps and plans in 
precious metals reported to have been owned by several 


69 Miller, Mappaemundi, 111, 151; G. L. Bertolini, "Qualche 
chiarimento su l'Orbis Pictus di Papa Zaccaria,” Società geografica 
italiana, Bolletino, ser. 5a, u-i (= 1), 1913, 542f. 

70 Miller, Mappaemundi, 1, 1f. Destombes, Mappemondes, 40f. 


71 P. E. Schramm, Kaiser, Rom und Renovatio (Studien der Bibliothek War- 
burg, xvu), Berlin/Leipzig, 1929, rr, 96. The text is from a book of 
imperial ceremonial, called by Schramm the "Libellus de 
caeremoniis aulae imperatoris," which does not survive in a sepa- 
rate manuscript. It is copied in a I2th-century encomiastic descrip- 
tion of Rome, the Graphia Aureae Urbis. Transcriptions will be found 
in Schramm, 1, 193f., and R. Valentinelli and G. Zucchetti, Codice 
topografico della citta di Roma (Istituto Storico Italiano, Fonti per la storia 
d'Italia, Scrittori secoli XTI~XIV, LXXXI, txxxvi, xc, xci), Rome, 1940- 
1953, n1, 102. The text is credited as a veracious report and attrib- 
uted to the 8th century by Destombes, Mappesmondes, 5, who is 
following an outdated account. 

72 Miller, Mappaemundi, 111, 151; G. B. de Rossi, Piante icnografiche e 
prospettiche di Roma anteriori al sec. XVI (Deutsches Archüologisches 
Institut, Römische Abteilung), Rome, 1879, chap. x11. The engraving 
of maps on metal was already practiced in Roman land surveys, the 
official records of which were normally incised on bronze; see 
Dilke, Roman Land Surveyors, cited. n. 47 above, 112. 


73 It was a rectangular map, incised on a silver mersa measuring ca. 
350 x 150cm, and incorporated information laboriously collected by 
Roger and Idrisi over a period of fifteen years. This was set forth in 


medieval rulers. According to his biographer, Einhardt, 
Charlemagne owned three cartographic mensae, two of 
silver showing plans of Rome and Constantinople, one 
of gold depicting a mappamundi.7? Silver planispheres 
are mentioned in the possession of Near Eastern rulers 
by Islamic historians and it is possible to reconstruct at 
least one of them: the silver world map made in 1154 by 
the geographer Idrisi for King Roger II of Sicily.?? 

The complete medievalization of the cartographic 
image of the world into a multivalent symbol capable of 
expressing a host of different moral and religious mean- 
ings, was achieved in the High Middle Ages. A late 
twelfth-century floor mosaic at the Cathedral of Turin, 
for instance, shows a representation of the Wheel of 
Fortune at the center of a planisphere, characterizing 
the earth as a place of vain pursuits.74 In an early manu- 
script of the Liber ad Honorem Augusti by Peter of Eboli, 
composed before 1197, the poet invokes Divine Wisdom 
so that his writings may please his patron, the Emperor 
Henry VI (Fig. 13). Wisdom is represented in the form 
of a figure holding a small mappamundi, because the 
created world was understood as a reflection of divine 
wisdom." 

Two monumental planispheres of the thirteenth cen- 
tury make use of such cartographic symbolism for rep- 
resentations almost iconic in scale and content. One, 
the late thirteenth-century world map of Hereford 
Cathedral, shows the Last Judgment above the map 
proper, accompanied by inscriptions announcing the 
Day of Judgment and imploring mercy. Beneath ap- 
pears the giant and meticulously detailed planisphere. 
The four letters M - O- R - S are inscribed around its 
circumference, equating the created world with the 


extenso and illustrated by seventy detail maps, in a treatise com- 
pleted in the same year, entitled Nuzhat al Mushtak; K. Miller, Mappae 
Arabicae. Arabische Welt- und Linderkarten, Stuttgart, 1926-1931, 1, 35f. 
Idrisi compiled an even ampler redaction of the treatise and an 
abstract some years later (1, 43f., 67£.), and although the whole of his 
writings reflects an almost scientific aspiration to a systematic 
compilation of known geographical fact, the synthesis of this 
knowledge in a monumental image can have been intended only for 
a didactic purpose. 


% E. Kitzinger, “World Map and Fortune's Wheel . . .," American 
Philosophical Society, Proceedings, cxvu, 1973, 344f. 

75 The work is also called, De Rebus Siculis Carmen. Petrus de Ebulo, 
Liber ad honorem Augusti . . . secondo il Cod. 120 della Bibl. Civica di Berna, 
ed. G. B. Siragusa (Istituto storico italiano, Fonti per la storia d'Italia, 
Scrittori secoli XII-XIV, xoxax-x1), Rome, 1905-06, pl. 46. According to 
Hugh of St. Victor, God manifested his wisdom not only when he 
became flesh, but also when he created the world. The map in the 
manuscript is in fact labeled: SAPIENTIA CONTINENS OMNIA 
and MAPPAE MUNDI. See further the article by Wolf cited n. 77 
below. 


76 G. R. Crone, The World Map by Richard of Haldingham im Hereford 
Cathedral (Royal Geographical Society, Reproductions of Early Manu- 
script Maps, n), London, 1954, and, for the meaning, L. Olschki, 
Storia letteraria delle scoperte geografiche, Florence, 1957, 147f. Further 
references in Destombes, Mappemondes, 197f. 


realm of death. A map of the earth with all its known 
continents and all its imagined races of inhabitants has 
been used here to convey the transitoriness of earthly 
existence and the universality and finality of the Last 
Judgment. 

The other of these maps was destroyed in World War 
II. It was made in ca. 1225-1250 for the Monastery of 
Ebstorf in Lower Saxony.7? Attached to the terrestrial 
disc, it showed the head, hands, and feet of Christ (Fig. 
15) A reading of twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
theological writers, such as Honorius of Autun and 
Hugh of St. Victor, explains the bizarre image. Visible 
creation was conceived by them as a symbol of God, 
or—more precisely—of the body of God. His head sig- 
nified what had been before Creation, and his feet what 
was to come at the end of time. The hands, which were 
shown as well, either had a symbolic meaning not yet 
explained, or were included by the artist in a striving 
for completeness. The Ebstorf map was a representa- 
tion of God!78 

In one of their many inscriptions, both maps make 
the claim that they reproduce "the direction and 
character of roads." Hence a recent writer has inferred 
that they were intended among other things as road 
maps.”° Yet, the poor quality of their cartography, the 
encyclopedic character of their topography, illustra- 


77 W. Rosien, Die Ebstorfer Weltkarte (Niedersachsisches Amt für 
Landesplanung und Statistik, Verüffentlichungen, Reihe A, Forschungen 
zur Landes- und Volkskunde, 11 = Niedersáchsischer Heimatsbund, 
Schriften, n.s. xix), Hanover, 1952. For the meaning see A. Wolf, "Die 
Ebstorfer Weltkarte als Denkmal eines mittelalterlichen Weltund 
Geschichtsbildes," Verband der Geschichtslehrer Deutschlands, 
Zeitschrift, viti, 1957, 204f. Further references in Destombes, Map- 
pemondes, 194f. The map has been dated 1371-73 on armorial and 
palaeographical grounds by W. Ohnsorge, "Die Datierung der 
Ebstorfer Weltkarte,” Niedersüchsisches Jahrbuch, xxxii, 1961, 158f., but 
his arguments have been controverted by R. Drógereit, "Zur Ent- 
stehung der Ebstorfer Weltkarte," Lüneburger Blatter, x111, 1962, 5f. 


78 The original use of the Hereford and Ebstorf mappaemundi is un- 
known. According to an 18th-century writer, the Hereford map 
"served anciently for an altarpiece in this church"; R. Gough, British 
Topography . . ., London, 1780, 1, 71. In Gough’s day it was kept in the 
Cathedral Library "in a case with folding doors," but its size, 64 x 
43cm, is not out of keeping with Gough's report. Also the Ebstorf 
map, at 358 X 356cm, is of a size that suggests it was meant for 
display. Indeed, von der Brincken assumes that both maps “dienten 
ursprünglich als Kirchenschmuck," or more precisely that they were 
"ursprünglich Altarbilder''; cf. "Zur Universalkartographie,”’ 
cited n. 64 above, 255, and “Mappa mundi und Chronographie,” 
cited ibid., 128. There is no explicit record, however, that maps were 
generally used for church furniture in this way, and nothing is 
known of the early history of these two works. Thus it seems pre- 
mature to draw such firm conclusions. 


” Crone, World Map of Richard of Haldingham, as cited n. 76 above, 22. 
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tions, and inscriptions, and the mystical conception of 
their overall design seem to preclude a practical pur- 
pose. In the words of Richard Solomon, they were not 
meant to be read or used, but to be interpreted like 
Scripture. 

It would be incorrect to conclude, however, that 
metaphorical maps were always cartographically in- 
exact. Perhaps the most extraordinary examples of 
these "cartes moralisées," as they have fittingly been 
called by Solomon, are the drawings prepared in the 
1330's as a sort of spiritual diary by the Pavian cleric, 
Opicinus de Canistris.8° Here, maps that are based on 
the most advanced and exact cartography of the time, 
on that of the portolan charts, served to illustrate the 
writer's moral perplexities and his profoundly pes- 
simistic view of human existence. The coast lines of 
Southern Europe and Northern Africa, stylized into 
the profiles of a man and a woman respectively, sym- 
bolize sinfulness (Fig. 14). The contours of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, drawn into the shape of a crouching man, 
signify the Devil. And so on. 

It is an open question to which strand of the 
medieval tradition of didactic cartography belonged 
the many lost maps recorded in medieval sources. Early 
inventories of monastic libraries repeatedly list one or 
more mappaemundi.8! A mural mappamundi was commis- 


Still another inscription on the Hereford map reads: "descriptio 
Orosii de ornesta mundi sicut interius ostenditur." It identifies the 
planisphere with the world map that accompanies the Historia Adver- 
sum Paganos of Orosius (conventionally called Ornesta Mundi). Given 
the meaning of such maps in comprehensive histories, as a synoptic 
image of Creation, the identification is in complete accord with the 
significance of the Hereford planisphere as a visual symbol for the 
created world. 


5° R. Salomon, Opicinus de Canistris. Weltbild und Bekenntnisse eines avig- 
nonesischen Klerikers des 14. Jh. (Studies of the Warburg Institute, 1), Lon- 
don, 1936, and idem, “A Newly Discovered Manuscript of Opicinus 
de Canistris," Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xv1, 1953, 
45f. The characterizations of medieval maps quoted above are found 
in the first work, pp. 78-79. See further Salomon’s articles, "Das 
Weltbild eines avignonesischen Klerikers," Vortrüge der Bibliothek 
Warburg, vi, 1926-27, 145f., esp. 152f., and "Aftermath to Opicinus de 
Canistris," Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxv, 1962, 
137f., as well as Almagià, Monumenta Vaticana, 1, Section 11, No. 2. 


*! A list of twenty-four examples was published twice by L. Bag- 
row: "The Origins of Ptolemy's Geographia," Geografiska Annaler, 
XXVII, 1945, 334, and "Old Inventories of Maps," Imago Mundi, v, 
1948, 18f. He gives no references, but many of his examples seem to 
have been drawn from G. Becker, Catalogi Bibliothecarum Antiqui, 
Bonn, 1885 (cf. the index, s.v. mapa"). They are now transcribed 
more accurately in the publications: Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Munich, Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskataloge Deutschlands und der Schweiz, 
Munich, 1918-1962, and Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna, Mit- 
telalterliche Bibliothekskataloge Osterreichs, Vienna, 1915-1971. 
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13 Anonymous, Peter of Eboli Invoking Divine Wisdom, before 
1197, pen and colored washes on parchment. From Petrus 
de Ebulo, Liber ad honorem Augusti, Bern, Burgerbibliothek 


sioned in 1236 by Henry III for the hall of his palace at 
Winchester. Ambrogio Lorenzetti painted a large, 
rotating planisphere in 1344 for the council hall of the 
Palazzo Pubblico of Siena.83 A mappamundi decorated 
the public loggia at the Rialto market of Venice in the 
fourteenth century.84 According to a very late report, 
wall maps of the world were made for the ducal audi- 
ence chamber in the Palazzo Ducale of Venice under 
Doge Francesco Dandolo (1329-1339).85 From the exam- 
ples examined here, one would surmise that in their 


5 E. W. Tristam, English Medieval Wall Painting, London, 1944-1950: 
[Part 11] The Thirteenth Century, 180, 610. Tristam cites other map- 
paemundi recorded in English sources but lost, including "a piece of 
cloth with the form of the map of the world," inventoried among 
the remains of Edward I in 1299 (cf. Lehmann Brockhaus, Lateinische 
Schriftquellen, cited n. 50 above, 111, No.6261). 


53 A. Cairola and E. Carli, Il Palazzo Pubblico di Siena, Rome, 1963, 139f. 


** E. Sansovino, Venetia città nobilissima descritta in XIIII libri, Venice, 
1581, 134, who states it was restored in 1459. Its original execution is 
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14 Opicinus de Canistris, , The Mediterranean as a Sea of Sin, 
detail of The Hierarchy of Spiritual Authority, 1335-36, pen and 
wash on parchment. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana 


associated with the rebuilding of the Rialto in 1322-24 by R. Cessi 
and A. Alberti, Rialto, Bologna, 1934, 39. 


55 P. Morosini, Historia della città e repubblica, Venice, 1637, 243, as 
cited by R. Gallo, "Le mappe geografiche del Palazzo Ducale di 
Venezia," Archivio veneto, ser. 5a, xxxi, 1943, 51, n. 2. Gallo, n. 1, 
interprets a report of 1442, which mentions two nappe in the room, 
as the earliest record of these maps. Nappa, however, is the Venetian 
word for chimneypiece, and two such do exist in the room, so that 
there is no record of the maps earlier than Morosini. 
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15 Anonymous, Mappamundi, ca. 1235-1250, brush, colored washes and body colors on parchment. Formerly Ebstorf, Kreis 
Uelzen, Monastery. After E. Sommerbrodt, Die Ebstorfer Weltkarte, Hannover, 1891 (photo: R. Drógereit) 


case also, the ultimate function was edification of one 
sort or another rather than the communication of exact 
geographical intelligence. 

The growth of geographical knowledge in the Late 
Middle Ages, and the development of an exact carto- 
graphical convention capable of reproducing it accu- 
rately, the portolan chart, were reflected in later 
medieval didactic maps. Fourteenth-century plani- 
spheres are mixed images: based on portolan charts for 
the contours of the Mediterranean and Black Seas, and 


on inherited conventions for Northern Europe, Africa, 
and Asia. Some of these “modernized” planispheres 
appear as parts of albums of portolan charts, some as 
illustrations in cosmographical and historical writings, 
and some exist independent of any construable context. 
An example is the world map of ca. 1320 of which var- 
iants appear in a chart album by the Genoese cartog- 
rapher, Pietro Vesconte, in the world history of the 
Minorite friar, Paolino of Venice, and in a tract by 
Marino Sanuto the Elder advocating a Latin reconquest 
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of the Holy Land, the Liber Secretorum Fidelium Crucis (Fig. 
16).55 The Mediterranean basin is a crude but sober 
cartographic record of known geographical fact. The 
remainder of the world is a digest of travel reports, 
geographical tradition, religious verities, and historical 
lore of the Middle Ages, including such features as the 
castle of the apocalyptic monsters Gog and Magog, the 
birthplace of elephants, and the supposedly uninhabit- 
able zones of Asia and Africa, all identified by brief 
legends. Despite the geographical accuracy of some of 
its features, a map like this is still encyclopedic in the 
same sense as the mappaemundi illustrating earlier world 
histories. Indeed, in the text, De Mapa Mundi, with 
which Paolino accompanied the map in his own world 
history, he justified the need for such an illustration in 
terms not too dissimilar from Hugh of St. Victor's jus- 
tification for his own mnemonic tables.87 

I think that it is not just difficult but impossible 
without a world map to make [oneself] an image of, 
or even for the mind to grasp, what is said of the 
children and grandchildren of Noah and of the Four 
Kingdoms and other nations and regions, both in 
divine and human writings. There is needed 
moreover a twofold map, [composed] of painting and 
writing. Nor wilt thou deem one sufficient without 
the other, because painting without writing indicates 
regions or nations unclearly, [and] writing without 
the aid of painting truly does not mark the bound- 
aries of the provinces of a region in their various 
parts sufficiently [clearly] for them to be descried al- 
most at a glance. 

The surviving record of a squabble between an Ital- 
ian medieval businessman and a Catalan map-making 
firm, regarding the execution of four mappaemundi, gives 
further insight into what these hybrid maps of the Late 
Middle Ages, half accurate and half fanciful, meant to 
men of the time. A certain Baldassare degli Ubriachi, 
who had set out from Florence in the summer of 1399 to 
sell pearls and jewels in Aragon, Navarre, France, Ire- 
land, and England, had commissioned the maps (which 
are now lost) on his way through Barcelona.88 He in- 
tended to show and to present them as favors to the 


86 The best discussion of the entire group of manuscripts and their 
illustrations is that by Degenhart and Schmitt, "Marino Sanudo 
und Paolino Veneto," cited n. 59 above. 

Vesconte's album is dated 1320. Paolino's world history goes up to 
1321in its outline form (called Chronologia Magna) and up to 1323 in its 
narrative form (Compendium or Satyrica Historia Rerum Gestarum 
Mundi). Marino Sanudo’s Liber was submitted to Pope John XXII at 
Avignon in 1321. The album of Vesconte and representative manu- 
scripts of the other two works, complete with planisphere, are at 
the Vatican; Almagià, Monumenta Vaticana, 1, Sec. 1, Nos.1, 4, and 5. 


87 "Sine mapa mundi ea, que dicitur de filiis ac filiis filiorum Noe et 
que de IIII* monarchiis ceterisque regnis atque provinciis tam in 
divinis quam humanis scripturis, non tam difficile quam impos- 
sibile dixerim ymaginari aut mente posse concipere. Requiritur 


kings of the various countries he planned to visit, in 
order to facilitate his receipt of rights of passage and 
free trading in their countries. The cartographers he 
employed were skilled and successful makers of atlases 
and charts in the exact manner of the portolan chart, 
Jafuda Cresques of Mallorca and Francesco Becaria of 
Genoa, then both active in some kind of map-making 
partnership at Barcelona. They were to work from a 
model provided by Baldassare through his agent in Bar- 
celona and were to complete the maps while Baldassare 
was traveling in Spain. As it turned out, Cresques and 
Becaria worked more slowly than they had promised 
and delivered only two maps by the spring of 1400. 
Baldassare, for his part, paid them less than had been 
stipulated. A suit by one of the map makers— 
Becaria—resulted. From his complaint we learn that 
each artist had had a precise responsibility: Cresques 
had drawn the cartography, Becaria had painted the 
decorations. On one of the two completed maps, Be- 
caria had painted 165 animals and figures, 25 ships, 100 
fishes, 340 banners, and 140 trees, for a total of 770 
images. This was three times the number appearing on 
the model, which had contained only 242. On the other 
map he had painted fewer images, but more than had 
appeared on the model. It is clear from the record that 
the cartography of Baldassare's maps was to be exact; he 
had gone to a firm of professional makers of portolan 
charts to obtain them. The cartography was to be over- 
laid, however, with a veil of images, necessarily imagi- 
nary since most had not appeared on the model. They 
could have been drawn only from the stock of conven- 
tional lore and imagery with which encyclopedic map- 
paemundi were traditionally furnished. Baldassare's ex- 
pectations for a world map, and the expectations of a 
king as understood by him, cannot have differed signif- 
icantly from those of Paolino or a man of the time of 
Hugh of St. Victor. 

There is no essential change with the advent of the 
Renaissance. The mappaemundi of fifteenth-century car- 
tographers, like the Venetians Giovanni Leardo, Fra 
Mauro, and Antonio Bianco, are more accurate in their 
geography and more critical in their interpretation of 


autem mapa duplex, picture ac scripture. Nec unum sine altero 
putes sufficere, quia pictura sine scriptura provincias seu regna 
confuse demonstrat, scriptura vero non tamen sufficienter sine ad- 
miniculo picture provinciarum confinia per varias partes celi sic 
determinat, ut quasi ad oculum conspici valeant." (Von den 
Brincken, "Zur Universalkartographie," cited n. 64 above, 261, or 
"Mappa mundi und Chronographie," cited ibid., 127. The text is 
transcribed less accurately by Almagià, Monumenta Vaticana, 1, 4.) 


*5 R. A. Skelton and E. S. Ráfols, "A Contract for World Maps at 
Barcelona, 1399-1400," Imago Mundi, xx11, 1969, 107f. Baldassare and 
his family manufactured and traded jewelry and ivory objects on a 
very large scale, first from Florence, later from Venice; J. von Schlos- 
ser, "Die Werkstatt der Embriachi in Venedig," Jahrbuch der kunsthis- 
torischen Sammlungen . . . in Wien, xx, 1899, 220f. 


sources than those of late medieval map makers. 
Knowledge of, and interest in, geographical in- 
telligence grew rapidly during the Early Renaissance 
and this is reflected in their work. Despite all carto- 
graphical improvements, however, the format of their 
maps remains encyclopedic. In Leardo's maps of the 
1440's and 1450's, well-drawn Mediterranean and Black 
Seas are surrounded by very inexact renditions of Asia, 
Africa, and Northern Europe.*? Paradise is depicted in 
the Far East, as are Gog and Magog and the mythical 
island of Trapobana. Sites of biblical history are noted 
(e.g., Noah's Ark). The well-known mappamundi of 
1459-1460 by Fra Mauro, now in the Biblioteca Marciana 
at Venice, is the most advanced and monumental of the 
surviving fifteenth-century planispheres (Fig. 17).99 
Outside the terrestrial disc are written extensive de- 
scriptions of the dimensions and spheres of the uni- 
verse, the Earthly Paradise, and practical matters like 
tides and elements. The planisphere itself depicts the 
known world as faithfully as possible, relying on nauti- 
cal charts for the cartography of Europe and the Near 
East, and on tradition, travel reports, and authoritative 
texts for the rest. For some details, reports have been 
preferred over tradition and authorities, as the inscrip- 
tion below the map makes clear. All the same, the geo- 
graphical foundation, rational as it is by fifteenth- 
century standards, has been overlaid with a swarm of 
inscriptions rehearsing geographical information (dis- 
tances, climates, natural obstacles), political circum- 
stances, historical, biblical, and classical events, and 
tales of mythology and hagiography. Once again one is 
given Paradise, monsters, mythical lands, and all the 
other baggage of medieval mappaemundi. A greater 
quantity of information is reported, and some of it is 
more exact than it was before, but conventional matter 
has not been excluded and the essentially compilatory 
and encyclopedic character of the whole has remained 


5? Destombes, Mappemondes, 208f. 


°° T. Gasparrini Leporace and R. Almagià, Il Mappamondo di Fra 
Mauro, Rome, 1956; Destombes, Mappemondes, 223f. 


°! Ibid., 5f. A. Cortesão, Cartografia e cartógrafos portugueses dos seculos 
XV e XVI, Lisbon, 1935, 1, 122f. The map was last seen in the monas- 
tery library of Alcobaga in 1528. 


?? Thus Bartolomeo Fazio, De Viris Illustribus, written in 1456. The 
text is most conveniently accessible in, M. Baxandall, Giotto and the 
Orators, Oxford, 1971, 165 (an English trans., 106f.). Philipp's illus- 
trious relative, Jean, Duke of Berry, one of the most omnivorous 
collectors of all time, owned at least three mappaemundi and a map of 
the Holy Land; J. Guiffrey, Inventaires de Jean Duc de Berry, 1401-1416, 
Paris, 1894-96, 1, Inv. A, Nos.986-88, 11, 317, No.195. 

Recently C. Sterling has dated Jan van Eyck's map ca. 1435 and 
reconstructed it as a foreshortened, T-in-O planisphere; "Le map- 
pemonde de Jan van Eyck," Revue de l'art, No. 33, 1976, 69f. There is 
no direct proof for the date, however, and the notion that the map 
was foreshortened is controverted rather than supported by the 
description Sterling quotes in its favor. This is Fazio's statement 
that upon the map, "locorum distantiam metiendo dignoscas." The 
words would suggest that the map was flat, since foreshortening 
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unchanged. 

The precise purpose of Fra Mauro's map is not 
known. The inscription below it states that the work 
was intended, "a contemplation de questa illustrissima 
signoria," i.e., for the Venetian government. A 
seventeenth-century source reports, however, that it 
was originally kept in the church of S. Michele in Isola 
(the church of Fra Mauro's own monastery). There is 
reason to think that it may have been a replica of a 
world map made by Fra Mauro between 1457 and 1459 
for King Alfonso V of Portugal.?! Thus, although its 
destination remains uncertain, it may be assumed with 
some confidence that planispheres known to have been 
acquired by other fifteenth-century princes but now 
lost were similar to it in character. One had been 
painted for Philip of Burgundy by Jan van Eyck (who 
served the Duke from 1425 to his own death in 1441).?? 
Another was made between 1464 and 1469 for Pope Paul 
II to decorate the main reception room of the Palazzo 
Venezia at Rome.?? Still another was being painted at 
the Gonzaga Villa of Marmirolo in 1494 by Francesco 
Mantegna.?^ The Venetian cartographer, Antonio 
Leonardi, gave one mappamundi to Pope Pius II in 1462, a 
second one to Cardinal Francesco Toderini Piccolomini 
in 1465, and a third to Duke Borso d'Este of Ferrara in 
1466. Leonardi's fellow citizen, Gerolamo Bellavista, 
also a cartographer, painted a mappamundi on canvas for 
Pius II in 1462-63, which the latter sent to Pienza, the 
city he had refounded and was rebuilding.?5 It is clear 
that world maps were sought after by Early Renaissance 
princes and prelates, that by this time they were 
nourishing an interest in information about the physi- 
cal world, but that they had still not completely shed a 
"moralized" character, i.e., they continued to serve also 
an interest in the systematic integration of spiritual and 
geographical knowledge.?9 

It is in the second half of the fifteenth century that 


would have prevented rather than facilitated the measuring of dis- 
tances upon it. Even frankly didactic mappaemundi, like the Heres- 
ford and Ebstorf planispheres, claim to show distances, so that the 
statement may be no more than a conventional figure of speech in 
the description of maps. 


93 I. F Dengel, "Sulla mappa mundi di Palazzo Venezia," II° Con- 
gresso Nazionale di Studi Romani, Atti, Rome, 1931, 11, 164f., with 
further references. 


?* G. Gaye, Carteggio inedito di artisti, Florence, 1839-1840, 1, Nos.159- 
160. 


°° G. Zippel, "Cosmografi al servizio dei Papi nel Quattrocento,” 
Società geografica italiana, Bollettino, ser. 4a, xi-ii (= xiii), 1910, 
843f. 


°° Needless to say, also in this epoch they continue to be found in 
monastic libraries; see the inventories cited n. 81 above. After the 
middle of the 15th century they also appear in the libraries, and 
even in the classrooms, of universities. The University of In- 
golstadt, for example, in 1492 owned and exhibited a “mappa mundi 
descripta in pergameno magno et extenso in lignis quadrangulari- 
ter, que pendet in pariete versus lectorium Senece post pulpitum"; 
Bibliothekskataloge Deutschlands, as cited n. 81, 111, 253, 1. 20. 
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the appetite for simple geographical intelligence began 
its rise to ascendancy over the taste for what might be 
called integrated cosmography, at least in Italy. The im- 
portation from Constantinople of complete manu- 
scripts of Ptolemy's Geography and their divulgation 
through manuscript copies, translations, and, finally, 
printed editions were both a reflection of, and a 
stimulus to the new interest. Portuguese and Italian 
efforts to discover a sea route to the spices of the Indies, 
and the many discoveries of unknown coasts that at- 
tended them, hugely accelerated the growth of interest 
in geographical intelligence among educated men. Ef- 
forts to reconcile the discoveries with tradition, espe- 
cially with Ptolemy's world picture, spurred the con- 
stant reissue and revision of Ptolemy's text and maps. 
Tabulae novae, new maps, were prepared to accompany 
them, showing regions not reported accurately or at all 
by Ptolemy. Eventually engravers began to cater to the 
interest by issuing separate maps. The story of the 
fifteenth-century furor geographicus has often been re- 
counted by historians of cartography and it would be 
tedious to repeat it in detail here.?" For us it is impor- 
tant only to observe the rapidity with which it spread. 
Through the 1460's manuscripts of Ptolemy, especially 
illustrated manuscripts, were still relative rarities. They 
were to be found in the libraries of those same exalted 
connoisseurs who had collected world maps, and in the 
collections of humanists. Printing made the text and 
the accompanying maps more widely known. The editio 
princeps, which was unillustrated, is of 1475. It was fol- 
lowed by five new editions, one of which was also reis- 
sued, before the end of the century.?? An Italian para- 
phrase of it was issued twice in 1480.?? All were illus- 
trated, and the editions of 1482 and 1486 included 
tabulae novae. Separate printed maps began to be pub- 
lished in the last years of the fifteenth century, in Ger- 
many and Italy (especially in the shop of Francesco Ros- 
selli of Florence, the author of the views of Rome and 
Florence examined above).!° By this time the interest 
in exact maps was no longer confined to professionals 
with a need for exact information. Now the collections 
of amateurs include strictly cartographic materials such 
as globes. The Grimani Collection, formed at Rome in 
the early sixteenth century by Cardinal Domenico 


97 See the general works cited n. 63 above. 


98 H, N. Stevens, Ptolemy's Geography, A Brief Account of All the Printed 
Editions Down to 1730 . . ., London, 1908. 


99 F, Berlinghieri, Geographia, Florence, 1482 [sic]; reprinted with an 
introduction by R. A. Skelton (Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, ser. 3, IV), 
Amsterdam, 1966. 


19? Union Géographique Internationale, Commission pour la Bib- 
liographie des Cartes Anciennes, Rapport, 11: Catalogue des cartes 
gravées au XV* siecle, by M. Destombes, Paris, 1952. R. Almagià, "On 
the Cartographic Work of Francesco Rosselli," Imago Mundi, VIII, 
1951, 27f. 


101 P. Paschini, "Le collezioni archeologiche dei prelati Grimani 
.. .," Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia, Rendiconti, v, 
' 1926-1927, 175, 189. 


Grimani, contained not only a mappamundi as of yore, 
but also globes.!?! The library of Pope Julius II at Rome 
contained a terrestrial and a celestial globe, which, in 
1505, were being copied for Isabella d'Este's studiolo. 1°? 
The library of the Emperor Charles V at Brussels, when 
inventoried in 1536, contained not only an eight-part 
mappamundi, but also a globe.!9? 

There is no assurance, of course, that Cardinal Gri- 
mani or Pope Julius collected accurate cartographic 
documents such as these with the same motives that 
had led a cartographer to produce them. Whereas map 
makers of the early sixteenth century were increasingly 
governed in their work by the search for accuracy, it 
was still possible at this time for collectors to look on 
maps as subjects for contemplation. Paolo Cortesi's 
book on the cardinal's office, written between ca. 1508 
and 1510, gives an account of the decorations appropri- 
ate for a cardinal's palace: they are uniformly edifying 
in character and they include maps of the world and of 
recent explorations.!?* Even so, the fact that a cardinal 
with a taste for edification was now to be able to satisfy 
it by the acquisition of exact maps, such as maps of 
recent explorations, suggests that a change of taste was 
near at hand. It is a short step from the appreciation of 
accurate maps for their abstract connotations, to the 
recognition of the pleasures that their intelligence and 
curiosity afford. It is hard to pinpoint the birth of this 
new taste or to establish how soon it became wide- 
spread, but the change was taking place around the 
time that Jacopo's woodcut was published. It cannot 
therefore be assumed, however, that the only purpose 
of the view of Venice was the satisfaction of curiosity. 
Indeed, the principal conclusion one may confidently 
draw from what has been learned thus far is that 
Jacopo’s print appeared at the close of a millenium dur- 
ing which non-technical maps had always carried a 
heavy burden of ideal or abstract meaning and had 
served didactic rather than reporting functions. 

Jacopo's woodcut is, of course, a city view rather than 
a map. Representations of cities that occur in an artis- 
tic, as against a technical, context have a history parallel 
to that of artistic maps. Like the latter they seem 
throughout the Middle Ages to have been the vehicles 
for abstract ideas rather than exact intelligence. They 


102 Gaye, Carteggio inedito, as cited n. 94 above, 11, No. 20. 


103 M. Michelant, "Inventaire des joyaux, ornements d'église, . 
livres, . . . de Charles Quint," Académie Royale des Sciences, des 
Lettres et des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, Commission Royale d'His- 
toire, Bulletin, sér. 3°, xir, 1872, 233, 271. The mappamundi, consisting 
of eight leaves bound up as "ung long livre," must have been of the 
type of the Catalan Atlas of 1375 at Paris. 

104 K. Weil-Garris and J. d'Amico, "The Renaissance Cardinal's 
Ideal Palace: A Chapter from Cortesi's de Cardinalatu," Memoirs of the 
American Academy in Rome, Studies in History of Art, ed. H. Millon, 
Rome, in press. 
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17 Fra Mauro and assistants, 
Mappamundi, 1459-1460, pen, brush, 
colored washes, and body colors on 
parchment, laid down. Venice, 
Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana 
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seem, furthermore, to have retained this function 
rather longer than did maps. The preferred formula for 
such ideal representations was the perspective view. 
An exception are the drawings of cities found in pil- 
grimage books and devotional, historical, and en- 
comiastic texts of the Middle Ages, which are often 
plans. Let us look at this subgroup first. Typical exam- 
ples are the surviving twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
plans of Jerusalem,!95 which contain the usual medieval 
combination of disparate projections. Elevations of 
buildings are added to an ichnography of the city's 


walls and streets. The Jerusalem plans are neither com- - 


prehensive nor exact, nor are they drawn to scale. Geo- 
graphic outlines are conventionalized; the city is 
shown as rhomboidal or circular in shape (Fig. 18).196 
Topographical detail is stylized and vastly over-scale. 
Only a handful of streets and monuments are depicted, 
invariably those which have an historical or religious 
significance. An early plan of Rome that may have 
originated as part of a twelfth-century guide to the 
city, the Mirabilia Urbis Romae, is similarly distorted in 
plan, hybrid in projection, and selective in detail.!97 
The city is given a horseshoe outline, buildings are 
shown in elevation, and there are only fourteen of 
them—six linked with the life of Saint Peter and eight 
associated with the Roman past. 

This type of selective, stylized plan, representing the 
spiritual and historical face rather than the physical 
appearance of a city, survived into the Late Middle 
Ages and the Early Renaissance. It is found especially 
in chronicles and encomiastic city descriptions, and 
can range from conventional and barren to naturalistic 
and circumstantial. Very poor in detail is the circular 
plan of Milan, perhaps modeled on plans of Jerusalem, 
that appears in the Chronicon Extravagans of ca. 1330 by 
Galvano Fiamma.!°8 Far more circumstantial is an oval 
plan of Rome that derives seemingly from illustrations 
in expanded, late thirteenth-century redactions of the 
Roman Mirabilia. It appears in some manuscripts of Fra 
Paolino's world history of the early 1320s, mentioned 


105 R. Réhricht, Bibliotheca Geographica Palaestinae, ed. D. H. K. Ami- 
ran, Jerusalem, 1963, 598f. and 736f.; idem, "Karten und Pläne zur 
Palastinakunde ...,” Deutscher Palástina-Verein, Zeitschrift, xiv, 
1891, 137f., xv, 1892, 34f.; Miller, Mappaemundi, ux, 61f. See also L. H. 
Heydenreich, "Ein Jerusalem-Plan aus der Zeit der Kreuzfahrer," in 
Miscellanea Pro Arte. Hermann Schnitzler zur Vollendung des 60. 
Lebensjahres ..., ed. P. Block and J. Hoster (Cologne, Freunde des 
Schnütgen Museums, Schriften, 1), Düsseldorf, 1965, B3f. 


106 The circular format is itself mystical since it reproduces the form 
of the world in parvo. The example here illustrated (Miller, No. 2) is 
from a manuscript of after 1164 at the Bibliothèque Albert I", Brus- 
sels, containing the histories of Robertus and Fulcherius and other 
Crusader texts; Fulcherius Carnotensis, Historia Hierosolymitana, ed. 
H. Hagenmeyer, Heidelberg, 1913 102 ms "P." 


107 A. and M. Levi, "The Medieval Map of Rome in the Ambrosian 
Library's Manuscript of Solinus," American Philosophical Society, 
Proceedings, cxvu, 1973, 567f. 

108 G. Fiamma, Chronicon Extravagans et Chronicon Maius, ed. A. Ceruti 
(R. Deputazione di storia patria per le antiche provincie e la Lom- 


above in connection with late medieval plani- 
spheres.!° The finest of the three known versions, that 
at Venice (Fig. 19), is relatively exact in its rendering of 
a certain detail, e.g., Castel S. Angelo and the Vatican, 
and was perhaps drawn by a miniaturist who had di- 
rect knowledge of the city. Even so, it shows only a 
fraction of the city's buildings and singles out (by scal- 
ing and inscriptions) those which are the chief religious 
shrines and historical sites. It is more circumstantial 
and relatively more exact than the plans of Jerusalem or 
Milan, reflecting the new interest of the trecento in 
naturalistic form. This interest, however, is grafted 
onto the ideal character of the representation as a 
whole; it does not alter it. 

In the fifteenth century ideal plans could be exe- 
cuted in a still more circumstantial fashion. Instances - 
are the early archaeological plans of Rome. One such 
plan was apparently used by Flavio Biondo in connec- 
tion with the preparation of his book, Roma Instaurata, 
completed in 1446.11? It does not survive but was copied 
in the 1450’s by a Florentine miniaturist preparing a 
series of city plans for inclusion in manuscripts of 
Ptolemy's Geography, and in 1474 by the Florentine 
humanist, Alessandro Strozzi. Detailed instructions 
for the preparation of an exact archaeological plan of 
Rome were formulated by L. B. Alberti in 1443-1455. 111 
(It is not known whether he himself ever drew such a 
plan.) The humanist Bernardo Rucellai carefully mea- 
sured the city's ruins during a visit to Rome in 1471, 
with a view toward the compilation of a plan.!!? None 
of the original plans survives, but there are copies of 
Biondo's drawing, of which the one by Strozzi seems 
the most exact (Fig. 20). It is actually a bird's-eye view 
rather than a plan, and thus it belongs more properly in 
the category of perspective views. As a depiction of the 
city, it is clearly more correct than earlier works: the 
city's outlines are more faithfully reproduced and the 
various monuments are more accurately located. Many 
topographical landmarks are missing, however: only 
the major monuments and shrines are shown:-In con- 


bardia, Miscellanea di storia italiana, vir), Turin, 1869, pl. after p. 784. It 
is also discussed and reproduced by E. Verga in: Milan, Archivio 
Storico, Catalogo ragionato della raccolta cartografica e saggio storico sulla 
cartografia milanese, Milan, 1911, 4f. For Fiamma's Chronicle and en- 
comiastic city descriptions in general, see J. K. Hyde, "Medieval 
Descriptions of Cities," John Rylands Library (Manchester), Bulletin, 
XLVII, 1965-66, 308f. 


109 Frutaz, Piante di Roma, Nos. 72, 74, with further bibliography to 
which should be added, Degenhart and Schmitt, "Marino Sanudo 
und Paolino Veneto," cited n. 59 above, 86f. For Paolino's history 
see ibid. 

119 (5, Scaglia, "The Origins of an Archaeological Plan of Rome by 
Alessandro Strozzi," Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 
XXVII, 1964, 136f. Strozzi's copy after Biondo is in a sylloge of ancient 
inscriptions at the Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana, Florence. 

111 See n. 31 above. 

112 R. Weiss, The Renaissance Discovery of Classical Antiquity, Oxford, 
1969, 79. The entire group of 15th-century archaeological plans of 
Rome is discussed at length by Weiss, 90f. 
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20 Alessandro Strozzi, Archaeological Plan of Rome, 1474, pen and ink. From a sylloge of ancient 
inscriptions, Florence, Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana (photo: Pineider) 
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tent and purpose it resembles ideal plans of the High 
Middle Ages. Presumably the lost archaeological plans 
were similarly selective. Despite their formal moder- 
nity, they were not essentially different in content from 
ideal plans of the Middle Ages. They depicted the his- 
torical phenomenon of Rome, not topographical reality. 

A similar intention can be inferred for a representa- 
tion of Genoa, now lost, that was sent in 1473 by a local 
humanist, Antonio Ivani, to this Florentine friend, 
Donato Acciaiuoli. He praised it greatly for its natu- 
ralism.!!? It represented all the major monuments of the 
city, he claimed, “not as [in] a precious, but as [in] a 
faithful picture," and he listed as examples the great 
harbor mole, lighthouse, castle, communal palace, and 
suburb of Bissane. Yet, he went on to say that the repre- 
sentation (which was probably a perspective view) de- 
picted, “not the whole city, but only those parts which 
meet the needs of writers, with the sites [shown] in 
such a manner as they occur [to one] in connection with 
a narration." Thus, it was a representation of that as- 
pect of Genoa that made it famous, not of the city as a 


113 L, Valpolicella, "Genova nel sec. XV. Note d'iconografia 
panoramica," Società ligure di storia patria, Atti, LII, 1924, 2594; 
esp. 263f. For the phrases quoted below but omitted by Valpolicella, 
see the full transcription of Ivani's letter by A. Nleri], "Una lettera 
di Antonio Ivani a Donato Accaiuoli," Giornale ligustico, vivi, 1881, 
120f. “Eas urbis genue partes, que per picturam tradi possunt, ad te 
mitto, non ut egregiam picturam, sed ut veram," Ivani writes, ". . . 
representantem vere non totam urbem, sed eas partes que scrip- 
toribus sufficere possint, quom loca eiusmodi ad propositum nar- 
rationis veniunt." 


114 Indeed, the earliest such representations are views rather than 
plans. See Arculf's view of Jerusalem of ca. 670, and Bishop Rather's 
view of Verona of ca. 920. Early copies of the former appear in 
several manuscripts of Arculf's De Locis Sanctis and Bede's abbrevia- 
tion thereof. It is illustrated by T. Tobler, Planography of Jerusalem, 
Gotha, 1858, fig. 10; the manuscripts are listed by him in, Société de 
l'Orient Latin, Itinera Hierosolymitana et Descriptiones Terrae Sanctae, ed. 
T. Tobler and A. Molinier (Publications de la Société, Série Géog- 
raphique, 1-11, Itinera Latina, 1), Paris, 1879, xxx f. An 18th-century 
copy of the latter, after a lost original that was bound with Rather's 
copy of the 8th-century Veronae rythmica Descriptio, survives in the 
Biblioteca Capitolare, Verona. It is discussed and reproduced in, 
Verona e il suo territorio, ed. V. Cavallari, P. Gazzola, and A. Solari, 
Verona, 1960-69, 11, 39f., 232f., 481f., ill. opp. 192 and 485. A more 
recent treatment with fuller bibliography is offered by V. Galliazzo, 
“Il ponte di pietra di Verona," Accademia di Agricoltura, Scienze e 
Lettere di Verona, Atti e memorie, ser. 6a, xx [= Cx1v], 1968-69, 564f. 

The bird's-eye view projection was also used in the repre- 
sentations of ten major cities of Europe and the Near East, found 
among the tabulae novae of three Florentine manuscripts of Ptolemy's 
Geography that were illuminated by Pietro del Massaio in the 1460's. 
The cities shown are: Adrianople, Alexandria, Cairo, Constan- 
tinople, Damascus, Florence, Jerusalem, Milan, Rome, and Venice. 
The representations are what I have called encomiastic views be- 
cause they too reproduce no more than an anthology of each city's 
signal monuments, loosely scattered within its geographical out- 
lines. They are not a comprehensive record of its topography. The 
view of Rome is, in fact, a copy of Biondo's lost drawing of ancient 
Rome referred to above. No contradiction seems to have been felt 


topographical fact. 

As has been noted, some of these encomiastic repre- 
sentations are perspective views rather than plans.!!^ 
In the tradition of artistic rather than technical repre- 
sentations of cities, views were altogether the more 
common form. Since Jacopo's woodcut is a view and 
not a plan, it is this class of representation rather than 
the exceptional category of the ideal plan that concerns 
us most closely here. 

Perspective views are found everywhere in medieval 
and Early Renaissance art. They occur in wall and floor 
decorations, narrative paintings, representations of 
saints and donors, seals, and even portolan charts. 
Their ubiquitousness is such that a list of examples 
would be infinite and tedious. Suffice it to say that they 
are found already in the very Early Middle Ages and 
that from the beginning they are connotative rather 
than descriptive in function. In decorative ensembles 
they identify places of symbolic importance to the site 
of the decoration (Fig. 21).!!5 In figurative works they 
signify the locale of an action or the place protected or 


between the abstracting character of these representations and the 
technical content of Ptolemy. One may infer that among collectors of 
finely illuminated codices of Ptolemy the interest in an exact and 
unedited cartographic description of a city did not yet exist. Two of 
these manuscripts are in the Vatican, one is at Paris. Orly the latter 
has been reproduced in its entirety. See: Almagià, Monumenta Va- 
ticana, 1, Sec. 11, Nos. 3A-3B, and H. O[mont] La Géographie de 
Ptolémée ... Réproduction du manuscrit latin 4802 de la Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris, n.d. [1926]. 

A still later example of an encomiastic bird's-eye view is the de- 
piction of Ferrara in Pellegrino Prisciani's manuscript history of 
Ferrara of ca. 1498; F. Borgatti, "La pianta di Ferrara nel 1497,” De- 
putazione ferrarese di storia patria, Atti e memorie, vi, 1895, i, Df. 


115 A few examples may be appropriate nevertheless. For the 6th 
century one could cite the views of Palestinian cities included in 
the Madaba mosaic map, the views of Egyptian cities on the floors 
of Early Christian churches at Jerash, also in Jordan, and the views 
of Bethlehem (Ecclesia) and Jerusalem (Synagoga) flanking the chrismon 
over the triumphal arch of S. Vitale, Ravenna. See, resp., n. 68 
above; E M. Biebel in, Gerasa, ed. C. H. Kraehling, New Haven, 
1938, 327f. and 333f.; and Fig. 21 here, or F. W. Deichmann, Ravenna, 
Hauptstadt des spütantiken Abendlandes, Baden-Baden/Wiesbaden, 
1958-, 1, 247, 11, figs. 311, 348-49. Biebel, 341f., also sketches the 
history of bird's-eye city views from Hellenistic times into the Early 
Middle Ages. The formula used at Jerash and Ravenna, of a small 
walled city seen from above, with roofs and towers visible inside, is 
a fairly common one in antiquity. It can be found in Pompeiian 
murals and, especially, in the treatises of Roman land surveyors. It 
may have been a convention deriving from ancient cartographical 
representations; cf. O. A. W. Dilke, "Illustrations from Roman Sur- 
veyors' Manuals," Imago Mundi, xx1, 1967, 9f.; and A. and M. Levi, 
Itineraria picta, cited n. 48 above, 51f. It survived right through the 
Middle Ages; cf. n. 116 below. 

Later examples include the representations of Jerusalem and 
other cities in the early 12th-century floor mosaics of the Cathedral 
of Lyons and the somewhat earlier ones at St.-Paul-Trcis- Cháteaux 
(Drome), illustrated by H. Stern, "Les Mosaiques de la Cathédrale 
.. . de Lyon," Cahiers archéologiques, xiv, 1964, 217f. 


enriched by a given personage (Fig. 23)!!6 On seals they 
are the emblem of the issuing authority or of his power 
(Fig. 22).!!7 In charts (and in maps and atlases that 
employ the conventions of hydrography) they indicate 
the position of a major port (Fig. 10).!!3 Their signifi- 
cance is invariably a function of the context in which 
they appear, and their form is equally conditioned by 
that context. In paintings they are subordinate in scale 
and composition to the figure action. On seals they are 
adapted to the format of the die, no matter what the 
shape of the city. In charts they are drawn much over 
scale, for emphasis or legibility or both, and are 
oriented randomly to fit into the empty spaces of the 
map. Since a descriptive function was secondary, 
views, unlike technical plans, could be conventional 
and stylized. In early medieval representations they 
normally are. They consist of fantastical and orna- 
mentally composed agglomerations of roofs, walls or 
towers, or even a complete miniature circuit of the walls 
with buildings nestling inside. The forms signify 
"Rome," "Jerusalem" or some other city in much the 
same way that a simple inscription reading ROMA or 


116 Early examples are the city views appearing in the 5th-century 
mosaics of S. Maria Maggiore, Rome, and the slightly later minia- 
tures of the Vienna Genesis. They are couched in the formula of the 
Roman surveying manuals described in n. 115 above. See C. Cec- 
chelli, I mosaici di S. Maria Maggiore, Turin, 1956, together with B. 
Brenk, Die frühchristlichen Mosaiken in S. Maria Maggiore zu Rom, Wies- 
baden, 1975, 174f., and Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, Die Wiener 
Genesis, ed. W. von Hartel and F Wickhoff (Jahrbuch der kunsthistori- 
schen Sammlungen . . . in Wien, xv-xvi, Beiheft), Vienna, 1895. 

This particular convention remained alive throughout the Middle 
Ages. See for instance the city views in: The Storming of Jericho in the 
9th-century Bible of Charles the Bald (at S. Paolo fuori le Mura, 
Rome); The Miracle of the Tomb of St. Clement in the fresco cycle of 
1085-1115 at S. Clemente, Rome; or Duccio's Temptation of Christ from 
the Maestà of 1308-1311 (in the Frick Collection, New York). They are 
illustrated, resp., by C. R. Dodwell, Painting in Europe, 800 to 1200 
(Pelican History of Art), Harmondsworth/Baltimore, 1971, figs. 43 and 
152, and in our Fig. 23. Sometimes all that remains of the convention 
is the ring of walls and towers, the buildings inside of it having 
been replaced by figures. See the fresco of Christ within the 
Heavenly Jerusalem, over the vestibule of S. Pietro, Civate, or the 
ivory relief of the Nativity at the Schnütgen Museum, Cologne, 
both of the 12th century; ill., Dodwell, fig 170, and H. Fillitz, Das 
Mittelalter, [pt.] 1 (Propylüen Kunstgeschichte, v), Berlin, 1969, fig. 331. 

The more common medieval formula, especially in narrative 
scenes, is a perspective view of several buildings of different 
heights, vaguely characterized as secular or ecclesiastical, and 
loosely strung across the whole or part of the background. It is met 
already in Ottonian miniatures and murals. See the manuscripts 
illustrated by P. Bloch and H. Schnitzler, Die ottonische kélner 
Malerschule, Düsseldorf, 1967-1970, or murals of St. Georg im Ober- 
zell, Reichenau, ill. Dodwell, fig. 52. It occurs throughout the 12th- 
century mosaics of Monreale; ill. O. Demus, The Mosaics of Norman 
Sicily, London, 1949. A mid-13th-century example is the city view 
behind the Appearance of Saints Peter and Paul to Constantine in the St. 
Sylvester Chapel of SS. Quattro Coronati, Rome; ill. E. W. Anthony, 
Romanesque Frescoes, Princeton, 1951, fig. 100. 


"1? Examples are the city views appearing on the communal seals of 
Padua (Fig. 22; possibly of the end of the 12th century) and Brescia 
(of the end of the 13th) and on numerous seals of the emperors from 
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HIERUSALEM, or the established banner or device of 
the town might do. 

As in all the classes of maps and plans examined 
heretofore, so in connotative or ideal perspective views 
a new naturalism is evident in the Late Middle Ages, 
and it grows continually from that time to the Early 
Renaissance. Although a comprehensive review of all 
perspective views would be tedious, a closer look at 
those that are naturalistic—seeming precursors of 
Jacopo’s woodcut—seems desirable. Among the views 
that function as settings for a narrative, there are, for 
instance, some that are more realistically scaled with 
respect to the figures than had been the norm before 
and that attempt to incorporate the figures within their 
space. Examples are Giotto’s Paduan frescoes and the 
Life of Saint Francis at Assisi. 119 Moreover, settings that 
are specifically descriptive, i.e., that represent the very 
monuments specific to the site of the depicted action, 
are now encountered for the first time. For example, the 
scene in the Life of Saint Francis of the Saint Honored 
by a Simple Man is set before a recognizable view of the 
main square of Assisi. These views, however, have no 


the 12th century and later. See: G. C. Bascapé, “I sigilli dei co- 
muni italiani. . .," in Studi di paleografia, diplomatica storia e araldica in 
onore di C. Manaresi, Milan, 1953, 59f.: idem, Sigillografia. Il sigillo nella 
diplomatica, nel diritto, nella storia, nellarte . . . , 1 (Fondazione italiana 
per la storia amministrativa, Archivio, x), Milan, 1969, 205f.; W. Er- 
ben, Rombilder auf kaiserlichen und päpstlichen Siegeln . .. (Universitat 
Graz, Historisches Seminar, Veróffentlichungen, vit), Graz/Leipzig! 
Vienna, 1931. 

These images too seem to have been inspired by antique exam- 
ples. See A. Suhle, "Der Einfluss der Antike auf die Munzbilder des 
Mittelalters," in, Deutscher Numismatikertag, Góttingen, 1951, Wis- 
senschaftliche Abhandlungen, ed. E. Boehringer, Gottingen, 1959, 59f. 


'!5 City views were only introduced on portolan charts by the sec- 
ond generation of Italian and Catalan chart makers. They are simple 
views of towers or walls with towers, often topped by a banner with 
the city's arms. The earliest examples, those appearing in the charts 
of the 1320's and 1330's of Perrinus Vesconte, Angelino Dalorto, and 
his possible homonym, Angelino Dulcert, are not in perspective. 
Rather, they show an elevation of a small, block-like castellated 
structure, curiously similar to the symbol for cities that appears on 
the maps of Greek manuscripts of Ptolemy. Beginning in the later 
14th century, the forms are shown in perspective, e.g., in the world 
map of the Pizzigani of 1367 (Fig. 10). With one or two significant 
exceptions, however, they remain conventional, i.e., reproduce no 
recognizable landmarks. Only in representations of Genoa can one 
henceforth always recognize the city's bay, mole, and lighthouse, 
and in those of Venice one can sometimes distinguish the Cam- 
panile and Basilica of St. Mark, for instance in the Pizzigani map. 
Genoa and Venice were the chief chart-making centers in Italy and 
seem to have been singled out for special treatment in much the 
same way as the home towns of publishers and editors of incunabu- 
lar chronicles, for which see below. See the works on portolan 
charts cited n. 51 above and, for Ptolemaic city symbols, J. Fischer, 
"Die Stadtzeichen auf den Ptolemauskarten,” Kartographische und 
schulgeographische Zeitschrift, VII, 1918, 49f. 


‘!° The most complete illustrations are in, C. H. Weigelt, Giotto. Des 
Meisters Gemülde (Klassiker der Kunst, xxix), Berlin/Leipzig/Stuttgart, 
1925, and L. Coletti, Gli affreschi della Basilica di Assisi, Bergamo, n.d. 
[1945]. 
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21 Bethlehem, after 546, mosaic. 23 Duccio, Temptation of Christ, 1308-1311, 
Ravenna, S. Vitale (photo: Deutsches tempera on panel. New York, Frick Collection 
Archaologisches Institut) (copyright Frick Collection) 
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24 Anonymous, The Return to Naples in 1464 of the Victorious Aragonese Fleet, before 1487, tempera and oil on 
panel. Naples, Museo Nazionale di S. Martino (photo: Alinari) 
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25 Benedetto Bonfigli, The Siege of Perugia and Invention of Saint Herculanus, 1457-1477, fresco. Perugia, 
Palazzo dei Priori (Pinacoteca Nazionale) (photo: Alinari) 


independent meaning: rather than self-sufficient topo- 
graphical records, they are integral parts of the nar- 
rative subject 

The naturalistic depiction of forms and space in 
background views became normative in fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century narrative painting. One need 
only think of the elaborate architectural settings in fres- 
coes by Giotto's followers at Florence or by Altichiero in 
Northern Italy, and the extraordinarily complex and ac- 
complished street scenes in the works of the early 
Netherlanders, the frescoes of the Brancacci Chapel, the 
narrative canvases of Gentile Bellini and Carpaccio, or 
the murals of Domenico Ghirlandaio.!2° By far the 
greater part of these continued to be conventional 
rather than specific in the buildings they show. At the 
same time, however, representations of the particular 
city specific to the subject of an action became more 
frequent and exact, especially in the fifteenth century. 
It was an added touch of naturalism to reproduce the 
features of the very city where the action was supposed 
to have taken place. A view of Cologne functions as the 
background to the Veronica Master's Arrival of Saint Ur- 
sula, of 1411-14, in the Wallraf-Richartz Museum, Co- 
logne.!?! A recognizable view of Paris was introduced 
by Jean Fouquet in a miniature of the 1450’s, illustrat- 
ing a meeting of King Clotaire with his sons.!?? Be- 
nozzo Gozzoli's fresco of 1465 at S. Gimignano, of the 
departure of Saint Augustine from Rome, shows the 
Eternal City at the rear.!23 Benedetto Bonfigli's scenes 
from the life of Perugia's patron saint, Saint Her- 
culanus, painted in the 1460's and 1470's for the chapel 
of the Palazzo dei Priori at Perugia, are set in front of 
elaborately detailed views of the city (Fig. 25).!24 Not 
only religious scenes but also historical events were 


120 Selected illustrations of these works are most easily accessible in 
A. Venturi, Storia dell'arte italiana, Milan, 1901-1940, v, vir-i, and 
vil-iv, and in E. Panofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1953. 


?!Paris, Musée de l'Orangerie, Les Chefs d'oeuvre du Musée de Co- 
logne, Paris, 1955, No. 5, with references. 


122 Les Grands Chroniques de France, ed. H. Omont, Paris, 1906, pl. Iv. 
A similar view occurs in the background of the Martyrdom of Saint 
James in the Hours of Etienne Chevalier, ed. C. Sterling and C. 
Schaefer, London/New York, 1972, pl. xxiv. 

123 Venturi, Storia dell'arte italiana, as cited n. 120 above, vI-i, fig. 
234; A. Padoa Rizzo, Benozzo Gozzoli pittore fiorentino, Florence, 1972, 
fig. 131. 


124 W. Bombe, Geschichte der peruginer Malerei (Italienische Forschungen, 
v), Berlin, 1912, 97 and 105f.; Venturi, vrr-i, fig. 303. 
75 C. Ricci, Cento vedute di Firenze antica, Florence, 1906, pl. tix. 


'26 The Neapolitan picture was painted shortly before 1487 but rep- 
resents an event of 1464. See W. Rolfs, "Il piü antico dipinto . . . di 
Napoli," Archivio storico per le provincie napolitane, xxxi, 1908, 736f., 
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sometimes represented in the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries before a background view of the 
very city where they had occurred. Well known is the 
anonymous painting of the execution of Savonarola and 
his companions, set before a view of the Piazza della 
Signoria and the roofs and towers of Florence.!?5 There 
also survive anonymous paintings of naval victories of 
the Genoese and Neapolitans that show specific views 
of Genoa and Naples in the background (Fig. 24).!26 
Accurate perspective views of individual towns, such 
as the foregoing, share with Rosselli’s and Jacopo's 
views their specificity and naturalism. It is important 
to note, however, that they take their meaning from the 
narratives they accompany. Like the conventional and 
stylized views that are normally found in these con- 
texts, they are connotative: their naturalism is a func- 
tion of the narrative and not an end in itself. 

Views that serve as attributes or emblems are more 
abstract in significance than settings and one is there- 
fore not surprised by the constant conventionality of 
their forms. They too, however, were affected by the 
new naturalism, and from the later Middle Ages on 
wards became more realistic and on occasions quite 
specific. Cimabue's Evangelists of ca. 1280 in the upper 
church of Assisi are flanked by city views that sym- 
bolize the four parts of the world which the saints 
evangelized.!?? Three are conventional, but the one ac- 
companying Saint Mark, which is labeled YTALIA, in- 
cludes the Pantheon, the Torre delle Milizie, the Castel 
5. Angelo, and other recognizable monuments of 
Rome, identifying Christianized Italy with the seat of 
the popes. In 1352, the Bigallo Master painted a recog- 
nizable view of Florence beneath the mantle of the Vir- 
gin of Mercy, to express the hope of her divine protec- 


and V. Spinazzola, "Di Napoli antica . . .," Bollettino d'arte, rv, 1910, 
125f. In the case of Genoa, two such pictures survive at the Museo 
Navale in the suburb of Pegli, one reproducing a painting of ca. 1486 
but executed only in 1597, the other of before 1514. See F. Podestà, Il 
porto di Genova, ed. G. Pessagno, Genoa, 1913, 462f.; Valpolicella, 
"Genova nel sec. XV," cited n. 113 above; and P. Revelli, Figurazioni 
cartografiche di Genova (1435-1935), Genoa, 1936, pls. 11-111. Most au- 
thors consider the first of the two to be the original of ca. 1486, 
albeit repainted, but Pessagno (in Podestà) points out that it is a 
copy of a lost original. 

Another instance of the use of a specific city view to provide a 
setting for a historical event is the set of paintings illustrating the 
Sack of Rome of 1527, which use Rosselli's view of Rome as a 
background; see n. 13 above. 


127 E. Battisti, Cimabue, University Park, Pa., 1967, 34f. See also J. 
Strzygowski, Cimabue und Rom, Vienna, 1888, 85f., and G. L. Berto- 
lini, "Gli Evangelisti di Assisi e qualche altro caso di iconografia 


geografica," Società geografica italiana, Bollettino, ser. 4a, xu-i (= 
XLVII), 1911, 360f. 
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tion.!28 In 1382, Giusto de’ Menabuoi painted an as- 
tonishingly detailed view of Padua in the scene in 
which Saint Anthony undertakes to protect the city in 
response to the prayers of the Blessed Luca Belludi (Fig. 
26).129 The meticulous views of French castles that ap- 
pear in the Calendar of the Très Riches Heures of the Duke 
of Berry, illuminated by the Limbourg brothers in 
1413-16, must also be understood as attributes. They 
were the castles of the Duke and his royal relations. 13° 

In seals such specificity was even older. A seal of 1153 
of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa representing 
Rome includes the Colosseum. The seal of 1328 of Louis 
of Bavaria is a veritable compendium of the monu- 
ments of the Eternal City (Fig. 27).!3! When they make 
use of specific rather than conventional views, Renais- 
sance coins and medals are more naturalistic still than 
their medieval predecessors. The medal of Paul III of 
1549, struck on the eve of the Jubilee of 1550, bears a 
meticulous view of Rome, and large numbers of Ger- 
man coins and medals of the mid- and later sixteenth 
century show detailed views of the city of issue.!?? 

In these seals and medals, the city appears in emblem 
of itself. Far more abstruse ideas, however, could be 
expressed in this ideogrammatic fashion, and in natu- 
ralistic forms at that. An instance is the bird's-eye view 
of Rome painted by Taddeo di Bartolo in 1413 as part of 
a mural cycle in the entrance hall of the chapel of the 
Palazzi Pubblico at Siena.?? The programme of the 
cycle centers on the virtues essential to just govern- 
ment: Fortitude, Justice, Magnanimity, Prudence, and 
Religion. They are represented not in the traditional 
form of personified allegories (as in the nearby frescoes 
of Good and Bad Government by Ambrogio Lorenzetti) 
but in the persons of Aristotle and twenty-four ancient 
Romans. Two lengthy inscriptions praise these men for 
their civic virtues and exhort the Sienese to emulate 
them. One urges specifically: take Rome for your exam- 
ple if you wish to rule for thousands of years. The cycle 
is completed at the crown of the vault by the view of 


128 Ricci, Vedute di Firenze antica, as cited n. 125 above. pl. Ix. 


129 C. Gasparotto, "Il contenuto storico degli affreschi antoniani 
della Cappella del Beato Luca," Il Santo, n.s. x, 1970, 297f. 


130 M. Meiss, French Painting in the Time of Jean de Berry: The Limbourgs 
and Their Contemporaries, New York, 1974, 1, 201£. 


131 Erben, Rombilder auf . . . Siegeln, as cited n. 117 above, 49 and 57 
resp. Another early example of the representation of a city by its 
own features, as the emblem of its very nature, was the silver model 
of Parma of 1247. It was made as a votive offering to the Virgin Mary 
when Parma was besieged by Frederick II. The chronicler, Salim- 
bene degli Adami, who saw it, describes it thus: "Et erant ibi 
maiora et precipua edificia civitatis fabrefacta totaliter de argento, 
ut maior ecclesia, que appellatur domus, . . . Baptisterium similiter 
erat ibi et palatium episcopi et communis palatium et alia edificia 
quam plura, que civitatis effigiem presentarent"; Cronica, ed. O. 
Holder-Egger (Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores, XXII), 
Hanover, 1905-1913, 196, ed. G. Scalia (Scrittori d'Italia, CCxxxII- 
cexxxIm), Bari, 1966, 1, 283. Judging by Salimbeni's description, in 


Rome (Fig. 28). It is the summarizing emblem of the 
decoration, signifying the city and state of ancient 
Rome whose virtues are being extolled. 

It is important to remember that all these specific 
views are exceptional. The bulk of city views in the 
Middle Ages and the Early Renaissance were and re- 
mained conventional, in whatever context they oc- 
curred, even though their forms were becoming in- 
creasingly more naturalistic with the passage of time. 
The specificity found in the cases examined above was 
an instance only of a more thoroughgoing naturalism. 
All views, whether stylized or naturalistic, conven- 
tional or specific, illustrated a larger meaning. Topo- 
graphical exactitude in attributes as in narrative settings 
should be understood as a manifestation of the Renais- 
sance interest in natural appearances and fidelity of 
representation, grafted onto an ideal significance but 
not displacing it. One is reminded of Renaissance por- 
traits of famous men, in which historic figures are rep- 
resented to illustrate various qualities of character. As a 
rule they are conventional portraits, but occasionally 
they are specific likenesses, in which case the funda- 
mental meaning of the representation has not changed. 
It has simply been enriched by the addition of a de- 
scriptive element. 

The views most often cited in connection with 
Jacopo's woodcut of Venice are the engraved illustra- 
tions of incunabular chronicles and cosmographies. 
They are illustrations that in medieval manuscripts 
were often drawn in plan. The new books, on the other 
hand, use perspective views, among which are very 
faithful ones. It is hard to say why the view format was 
adopted in place of the plan. Perhaps the economics 
and methods of the early publishing industry made it 
impractical to commission new plans in the number 
demanded by these ever larger and more numerous 
books, since their preparation required specialists. In 
any case, publishers turned to artists for their illustra- 
tions rather than to surveyors and historians, and the 


its choice of buldings by which to represent the city, the model 
resembled contemporary plans and views made for encomiastic 
purposes. See p. 456 above. 

Also a minuscule map of a specific territory could appear excep- 
tionally as the emblem on a seal. The Golden Bull of Frederick II, in 
use from 1226, reproduces a map of the Straits of Messina; G. L. 
Schlumberger, F. Chalandon, and A. Blanchet, Sigillographie de l'O- 
rient latin, Paris, 1943, 22, No. 50, pl. 1-4. Once again ancient coins 
may have been the model: cf. the tetradrachms of Ephesus of the 4th 
century B.C., which reproduce a small map of the city's hinterland; 
A. E. M. Johnston, "The Earliest Preserved Greek Map. . .," Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, Lxxxv11, 1967, 86f. 

132 Frutaz, Piante di Roma, No. 105. F. Zink, "Die frühesten Stádtean- 
sichten auf deutschen Medaillen und Münzen," Nuremberg, Ger- 
manisches Nationalmuseum, Anzeiger, 1954-59, 192f. 

133 E. Cairola and E. Carli, Il Palazzo Pubblico di Siena, Rome, 1963, pl. 
xL, and N. Rubinstein, "Political Ideas in Sienese Art. . .," Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xx1, 1958, 189f. 
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26 Giusto de’ Menabuoi, Saint Anthony 
Assumes the Protection of Padua in Re- 
sponse to the Prayers of the Blessed Luca 
Belludi, 1382, fresco. Padua, Basilica del 
Santo 
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28 Taddeo di Bartolo, The Roman 
Gods and the City of Rome, 1413, 
fresco. Siena, Palazzo Pubblico, 
Anticappella (photo: Grassi) 


former produced the kind of image they were familiar 
with: perspective views. From the standpoint of our in- 
quiry what is most significant about them is not the real- 
ism of some, but the sheer fantasy of most. The earli- 
est are the anonymous vignettes in W. Rolevinck's world 
chronicle, Fasciculus Temporum (Cologne, 1474, with 
many subsequent editions). Over half a dozen other 


7* Other incunables with views are the Rudimentum Novitiorum of L. 
Brandis (Lübeck, 1475), Chronic der Sachsen of Botho (Mainz, 1492), 
and Cromica der hilligen stat van Coellen (Cologne, 1499). They are all 
exhaustively described by L. Bier, Die illustrierten Historienbücher des 
15. Jh. . . ., Strassburg, 1903. More recent literature will be found 
conveniently under the relevant entries in H. Kunze, Geschichte der 
Buchillustration in Deutschland: 1, Das 15. Jahrhundert, Leipzig, 1975. (The 
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27 Seal of the Emperor Louis the Bavarian, 1328. 
Munich, Bayerisches Hauptstaatsarchiv 





incunables reproduce similar cuts, among them the 
Supplementum Chronicarum of P. Foresti (first illustrated in 
the edition of Venice, 1486) and the celebrated Nurem- 
berg Chronicle of H. Schedel, with woodcuts by M. 
Wolgemut and W. Pleydenwurff (Liber Cronicarum, 
Nuremberg, 1493.)134 In overwhelming numbers their 
views are imaginary. The exceptions typically are views 


dissertation by P. Volket. Die Stüdteansichten in d. grossen Druckwer- 
ken des 15. Jh., Universitat Marburg, is without interest.) Representa- 
tive examples of incunabular city views, drawn from all the classes of 
books in which they appear, are illustrated in the exhibition catalogue 
of the Geneva Musée d'Art et d'Historie, Cabinet des Estampes, La 
Ville au Moyen Age. Gravure allemande du XV* siécle, Geneva, 1975. 
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29 Anonymous, View of Cologne, woodcut. From E. 
Rolevinck, Fasciculus Temporum, Cologne, 1474 (photo: 
author) 








of the author's and publisher's home towns. Rolevinck's 
work, for instance, reproduces a recognizable view of 
Cologne (Fig. 29). The other views are fabrications, and 
two (Nineveh and Rome) are printed from the same 
block (Fig. 30). Repetition of the same cut for several 
different towns occurs in all later editions and in other 
incunabular collections of views as well. The Cologne 
edition of 1476, for instance, uses the same cut for 
Nineveh and Jerusalem; even more amusingly, the 
Memmingen edition of 1482 uses the same cut for Turris 
Babel and Templum Domini! Not only is there artless repe- 
tition, but the titles given to particular images are 
changed with cheerful inconstancy from one edition to 
the next. The cut illustrating Nineveh and Jerusalem in 
the edition of 1476, is in fact, a copy of the first edition's 
view of Trier. The latter city in turn is represented by a 
copy of the first edition's view of Rome. Editions pub- 
lished elsewhere than Cologne generally drop the natur- 
alistic view of that city, but offer one of the new place 
of publication. The Venetian edition of 1480 illustrates 
Venice with a recognizable view of the Molo, but repre- 
sents Cologne by a fantastical view that is also used to 
illustrate Syracuse. 

Even the extraordinarily ambitious Nuremberg 
Chronicle, which in size, length, number, and scale of 
illustrations outbid all earlier illustrated books, does 
not depart from the standard set by Rolevinck almost 
twenty years before. It reproduces a larger number of 
authentic views, thirty in all, mainly of German 
towns.!?5 Twice as many (fifty-nine in the Latin edi- 
tion), however, are invented out of whole cloth. As in 
Rolevinck's book the same cut is used several times for 
different towns. Seventeen blocks suffice to illustrate 
the fifty-nine imaginary views. The same cut is used 
for different cities in the Latin and German editions of 


135 V. von Loga, "Die Stádteansichten in H. Schedels Weltchronik," 
Jahrbuch d. K. preuszischen Kunstsammlungen, 1x, 1888, 93f., 184f. 


136 A. Wilson, The Model Book of the Nuremberg Chronicle, San Fran- 
cisco, 1970; idem, The Making of the Nuremberg Chronicle, Amsterdam, 
1975. 


137 M. Sander, Le Livre à figures italien, New York, 1941, resp. Nos. 3816 
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30 Anonymous, View of Rome, woodcut. 
From E. Rolevinck, Fasciculus Temporum, 
Cologne, 1474 (photo: author) 


the book. Finally, the exemplars or manuscript models 
from which the two editions were composed illustrate 
different images again from those which were engraved 
and reproduced. !?$ 

City views can occasionally be found in other types 
of incunables, like city chronicles or descriptions, 
where they appear generally on the title page, and in 
travel books. Occasionally they are specific views. Rec- 
ognizable views of Pisa and Florence appear as frontis- 
pieces to an anonymous Lamento di Pisa (Florence, ca. 
1490) and Bernardino’s Le belleze & chasati di Firenze (Flor- 
ence, ca. 1496).!37 In the vast majority of these books, 
however, the cuts are entirely imaginary. Only the 
well-known pilgrimage journal of B. von Breydenbach, 
Sanctarum Peregrinationum . . . Opusculum (Mainz, 1486) is 
integrally illustrated with specific views, based on 
drawings by E. Reuwich.!58 It is unique. 

One is bound to conclude that, although the purpose 
of these illustrations was descriptive, the majority did 
not shed the conventional character that was traditional 
and appropriate to the connotative function perspec- 
tive views had always served. If anything, these prints 
show even more clearly than paintings, seals, and the 
like, that views could be specific but did not have to be. 
Their function was to represent the concept "city," to 
illustrate the idea of a given place. Faithfulness to a 
particular model was only secondary, a refinement. 
One can appreciate how very unusual and progressive 
were Reuwich's wholly specific illustrations to the 
Opusculum of Breydenbach. 

Jacopo's great view of Venice shares the medium of 
woodcut with these illustrations, but its dimensions 
are those of a mural or easel painting. We have already 
encountered Renaissance examples of large paintings 
with particularized settings and emblematic views. 


(ill.) and 937. Bernardino’s frontispiece is reproduced by P. Kristel- 
ler, Early Florentine Woodcuts, London, 1897, No. 53, pl. 1 

138 H, W. Davies, B. von Breydenbach and His Journey to the Holy Land, 
London, 1911, xxii f.; Kunze, Geschichte der Buchillustration, cited n. 134 
above, 1, 332f., II, pls. 256f. 





31 Bernardo Pinturicchio, remains of mural decoration with city views, 
1484-87, fresco. Vatican City, Villa Belvedere, Galleria delle Statue 


Closer still with respect to scale are the monumental 
city views that were painted at Rome and Mantua at the 
end of the fifteenth century as parts of entire mural 
cycles of views. They were faithful representations of 
individual cities, but in meaning they seem to have 
been no different from the settings and emblems exam- 
ined above. They too illustrated ideas rather than self- 
sufficient topographical facts. 

In 1484-87 Pope Innocent VIII had a cycle of views 
painted by Pinturicchio in the Loggia of the Villa 
Belvedere at the Vatican.139 According to Vasari, the 
cycle was the first of its kind and represented Florence, 
Genoa, Milan, Naples, Rome, and Venice. The frescoes 
are almost totally effaced today (Fig. 31). Among the 
scraps recovered in a recent restoration, however, there 
is a representation of the Villa Belvedere itself, presum- 
ably a fragment of the view of Rome (Fig. 32). One can 
infer that the city was seen as if from Monte Mario, that 
at least some of its monuments were recognizably re- 
produced, and that they were drawn in perspective. 
There is no record of the meaning of the cycle. Long ago 
I suggested that, formally, the decoration should be 
viewed as an attempt to revive an ancient type of villa 
decoration, described by Pliny the Younger and other 
ancient writers. A Swedish scholar proposed at the 


5? J. Schulz, “Pinturicchio and the Revival of Antiquity," Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxv, 1962, 36f.; S. Sandstróm, 
"The Decoration of the Belvedere of Innocent VIIL,” Konsthistorisk 
Tidskrift, xxix, 1960, 35f.; D. Redig de Campos, I Palazzi Vaticani (Roma 
Cristiana, xvii), Rome, 1967, 77. (I am much obliged to Dr. Redig de 
Campos for the photographs illustrated here.) 


140 [owe my knowledge and the transcriptions of the unpublished 
letters to Professor Clifford Brown, Carleton University, Ottawa. He 
will publish them in extenso in a study of Gonzaga patronage of 
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32 Detail of Fig. 31: The Villa Belvedere 


same time that, thematically, the cycle had a political 
significance, representing those cities that had rallied 
to the Pope after years of enmity and war. If this is so, 
the representations had an abstract significance like the 
single views discussed above. 

The second cycle does not survive in any form. The 
criterion, however, by which the individual cities were 
chosen for illustration is known. It was surprisingly 
trivial. The murals were painted in the 1490‘ for the 
Marquis of Mantua, Francesco II Gonzaga, to decorate a 
“Camera delle Città” in his villa at the town of Gon- 
zaga. They were based in part on models supplied by 
Gentile Bellini. The project is the subject of an extensive 
correspondence between the Marquis, his architect, 
and various agents. Those letters which concern the 
Bellini have been known for a long time, but those deal- 
ing with the destination of their work have remained 
unpublished thus far. 140 

The Camera delle Città was created as part of a long 
and far-reaching campaign of reconstruction and rede- 
coration at Gonzaga during the second half of the fif- 
teenth century.!4! On November 23, 1493 Teofilo Col- 
lenuccio, a member of the Mantuan court and perhaps 
the author of the decoration's program (given the au- 
thoritative tone in which he describes the murals), 


cartographers. Meanwhile, I am greatly indebted to him for gener- 
ously permitting me to use them here. The known letters were 
published by A. Luzio, "Disegni topografici e pitture dei Bellini," 
Archivio storico dell'arte, 1, 1888, 276f. 

'*! Work at the villa was in progress on and off from 1458 to 1509, 
with the most intense activity during the 1460's and 1490's. See M. 
Marani and C. Perina, Mantova. Le arti (Istituto Carlo d'Arco per la 
Storia de Mantova), Mantua, 1960-65, 11-i, 109, n. 106; 169, n. 32. 
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wrote to the Marquis from Gonzaga, reporting the 
progress of the work. 14? 


Naples is being painted now, and will turn out hand- 
some. I have had it put after Rome because the order 
should be so. Because, beginning at the exit of the 
room there is Constantinople, which is a maritime 
city. Naples follows, which is a maritime place. Flor- 
ence will follow, which is an inland place. Venice will 
follow, which is a maritime place. Cairo will follow, 
which is an inland city. Genoa will follow, which is a 
maritime city. There remains and is left over space 
for one other inland city. Think which you wish it to 
be. And let your Lordship do everything [in your 
power] to have a [model of] Florence, so that one can 
go forward in the order I have said. 


An earlier letter by Collenuccio, dated November 17, 
1493, confirms that the representations of Constan- 
tinople and Rome were already finished and gives the 
name of the frescoist, a certain Gerolamo Corradi.143 It 


142 Mantua, Archivio di Stato, Busta 2444. 
El Napoli si dipinge tucta via, e riuscirà bello. L'è facto porre 
dopoi Roma, perché l'ordine deve esser questo. Peroché comin- 
ciando da l'uscio del Camarino gli è Constantinopoli, quale è città 
maritima: segue poi Roma, ch'è città mediterranea: segue Napoli, 
che è terra maritima. Seguitarà Fiorenza che è terra mediterranea, 
seguitara Venetia che è terra maritima, seguitarà el Cairo che è 
città mediterranea, seguitarà Genoa, che è città maritima. El ci 
resta e avanza el loco per una altra città mediterranea. Pensate 
qual voi volite ch'ella sia. Ma faccia la Signoria Vostra omnino 
d'havere una Fiorenza acciò si possi expedire per l'ordine ve ho 
dicto. . 

Teofilo, son of the ill-fated humanist and diplomat, Pandolfo Col- 

lenuccio, was a favorite at the court of Francesco Gonzaga; cf. A. 

Luzio and R. Renier, "La cultura e le relazioni letterarie d'Isabella 

d'Este,” Part rz, Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, xxxiv, 1899, 90f. 

143 Ibid. 
Sono arrivato stamatina, Illustrissimo Principe e Patron mio Sin- 
gularissimo, a Gonzaga dove ho ritrovato Maestro Hieronymo 
Corradi haver dipincto e fornito, con gran galantaria, quelle due 
città cioe: Roma e Constantinopoli in modo che havendo lui facto 
ben le città e facendo fare la Signoria Vostra, ad Polidoro o ad 
altri, come parerà la Signoria Vostra, le figure, gli animali e i legni 
che andaranno ne mari che vi vanno dipincti, riuscirà ogni cosà 
tanto ben del mondo. E peró gli ho dato Napoli acció possa finire 
el principiato lavorero. Solliciti la Signoria Vostra d'haver Venetia 
e mandatila al maestro per farla ritrare e puntegiare secondo l'or- 
dine; e quanto piü presto meglio. Ha facto, oltra di questo el 
prefato maestro Hiero[n]imo due columne e un pilastro messe al 
oro che stanno anche benissimo e con ben garbo et é superba cosa 
a vedere. El Gisolpho non è anche venuto a far fare l'uscio como 
mi dixe la Signoria Vostra. Starò tanto qui che lui venga. E perchè 
la campana del camino della Camera delle Città per andare essa 
fin presso a solaro, impediva che due città non venivano integre e 
cosi una de quelle belle colonne antiche, ho disegnato col di- 
pinctore e col muratore in modo che'l 8i pó senza guastar l'andar 
del fumo o i marmi sculpti che andavano al camino. Si po' tagliare 
e scurtare questa tal campana in modo che le due città ela colonna 
verranno integre che sarà bellissimo vedere né disdirà niente... 
[omissis]. 

144 They are chiefly the correspondence with Gentile and Giovanni 

Bellini published by Luzio, "Disegni topografici . . . dei Bellini," 

cited n. 140 above. The new letters explain that the paintings or- 


also mentions that the figures, animals, and ships “in 
the seas" (presumably background motives for the 
"maritime" cities) were to be painted by a certain 
Polidoro or other artists, that Corradi had finished two 
columns and one pilaster (presumably to serve as il- 
lusionistic framing for the views), and that a model for 
Venice was urgently needed next. 

Other letters that survive from the years 1493 through 
1497 deal with the Marquis's search for models, includ- 
ing one of Paris, which was apparently the subject he 
had chosen for the vacant spot in the cycle. !*^ Today the 
murals are gone, and with the possible exception of a 
painting of Florence the models are lost.!^* Collenuc- 
cio's letters make it clear, however, that the cycle was 
constituted on an ideal basis, the various towns stand- 
ing for types of cities, viz., "maritime" and "inland" 
cities. The choice of which particular town would 
exemplify each type seems to have been a matter of 
personal preference on the part of the Marquis. It is 
possible that Pinturicchio's views in the Villa Belvedere 


dered from the Bellini were to serve as models for Corradi's murals. 
The correspondence is interrupted in December, 1493. At that 
point, Gentile had sketched a privately owned view of Cairo, and 
had lent the Marquis a drawing of Venice by his father, Jacopo. He 
was waiting to hear whether they would be acceptable as models. A 
subsequent, unpublished letter of January 7, 1494 shows that Cor- 
radi had thereupon gone to Venice himself, to copy the view of 
Cairo, and that the Marquis had rejected the elder Bellini's composi- 
tion. He ordered instead a view showing "San Marcho, la piaza, 
Santo Antonio, San Zorzo, el Canale de la Zuecha et quelli altri 
luochi" (Mantua, Archivio di Stato, Busta 2691, Copialettere, Libro 2, 
fol. 2v; communicated by Professor Brown). The owner of the view 
of Cairo was Francesco Teldi, apparently an expert in Egyptian af- 
fairs since he was picked in 1504 for an important legation to 
Alexandria; S. Romanin, Storia documentata di Venezia, Venice, 1853— 
1861, Iv, 462f. 

In the end Gentile must have provided a satisfactory model view 
of Venice, since he continued to supply the Marquis with models. 
He was finishing a model of Genoa in 1497; Luzio. Meanwhile, as 
far back as 1494, the Marquis had begun to search for a model of 
Paris; Luzio and Renier, "La cultura . . . d'Isabella d'Este,” cited n. 
142 above, 89; idem, Mantova ed Urbino, Turin/Rome, 1893, 68, n. 3. He 
was still searching in 1497 when Giovanni Bellini turned down his 
request for a view of Paris on the grounds that he had never seen 
the city; Luzio. Giovanni's letter mentions that the Marquis had 
supplied him with a panel on which to paint the view. One may 
assume therefore that most of the model views sent to Mantua from 
1493 onward were panel paintings. 


M3 Several city views on canvas, but none on panel, were inven- 
toried in the Gonzaga collection at the time of its sale to Charles 1 of 
England; A. Luzio, La galleria dei Gonzaga venduta in Inghilterra, Milan, 
1913, 100 (No. 152), 101 (nos. 190-91). It is possible, on the other 
hand, that the copy of Rosselli's view of Florence, painted on a 
panel and now owned by Mrs. H. Bier, London, is a remnant of the 
Gonzaga models. It is by a Florentine artist, but it is of the exact 
period of this enterprise. See L. Ettlinger, "A Fifteenth Century 
View of Florence," Burlington Magazine, xciv, 1952, 160f. 

The entire record of the search for and fabrication of models for 
the Gonzaga cycle shows that they were produced by copying 
prints, drawings, and paintings. In the case of Jacopo's woodcut of 
Venice, as pointed out above, one of the special difficulties of the 
work adduced by the publisher was the absence of an earlier view 
to copy. 





33 Detail of Fig. 34: The Trastevere 
(photo: GFN) 





were chosen quite as casually, according to an equally 
simple program. In fact, three of them are inland and 
three are maritime cities. One is reminded once more 
of mural cycles of Famous Men. Indeed, the cities rep- 
resented in both villas were famous cities by any stan- 
dard, and one wonders whether the particular inland 
and maritime cities reproduced were not selected be- 
cause they met a humanist criterion of Fama. 146 

Collenuccio's letters and the related published cor- 
respondence of the Marquis and the Bellini show that a 
great effort was made to obtain faithful models for the 
Gonzaga murals. The exact representation of the Villa 
Belvedere in Pinturicchio's frescoes suggests that also 
in the latter cycle fidelity of appearances was a con- 
scious goal. There is no contradiction between this 
naturalistic interest and the abstract character of the 
programs: the combination was found already in much 
earlier views and continued to exist far into the six- 
teenth century. 

It is difficult to say precisely when monumental 
views of this kind became merely descriptive. Even the 
great mural views of Rome that Baldassare Peruzzi 
painted in ca. 1517-18 in the Sala delle Prospettive of the 
Villa Farnesina at Rome are not entirely free of an ul- 
terior meaning.'*’ Inserted ingeniously into a 


'^* Fame was one of the qualities of the cities represented in the 
Villa Belvedere according to F. Albertini. In his Roman guidebook of 
1510 he wrote, suggestively but not quite accurately, that at the 
Belvedere "'civitates Italiae celeberrimae depictae visuntur" ( Opus- 
culum de Mirabikbus novae Urbis Romae, ed. A. Schmarsow, Heilbronn, 
1886, 39). Jacopo's publisher also cited fama as the impetus for the 
production of the view of Venice; see below. 


'*7 C. L. Frommel, B. Peruzzi als Maler und Zeichner (Römisches Jahrbuch 
für Kunstgeschichte, x1, Beiheft), Vienna/Munich, 1968, Cat. No. 51. In 
nis earlier bock on the Farnesina, Frommel showed that the room 
itself had been enlarged before it was frescoed, and suggested that 
the enlargement was ordered by Peruzzi to create more space for his 





34 Baldassare Peruzzi, Mural Decoration with Views of Rome, ca. 1517—18, 
fresco. Rome, Villa Farnesina, Sala delle Prospettive (photo: GFN) 
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grandiose illusionistic architecture, they form together 
with it a unified and witty jeu d’esprit (Figs. 33-34). The 
room is transformed into a monumental pavilion, open 
on all sides to the exterior, either through existing win- 
dows or through painted views. The point of sight for 
the decoration is that place in the room, at the center of 
the long axis, where the host or guest of honor would 
have sat during receptions.!48 It is a translation into 
High Renaissance forms of the kind of villa decoration, 
consisting of views framed by painted architecture, en- 
countered previously in its quattrocento form at the 
Vatican and Gonzaga. Its purpose now is to confound 
the observer with the artistic virtuosity of the ensem- 
ble rather than to display political relationships or typi- 
cal cities of land and shore or simply famous cities. This 
aestheticism also reflects a cinquecento taste. It is not, 
however, a disinterested use of topographical subject 
matter. 
Interpreting the View of Venice and Other Engraved 
City Views 

The constancy with which medieval and Early Re- 
naissance artists pressed geographical images into the 
service of conceptual illustration and, in particular, 
used city views in emblem of abstract ideas, gives us 
every reason to suppose that the city views of 


murals; Die Farnesina und Peruzzis architektonisches Frihwerk, Berlin, 
1961, 48f. It would be more judicious, however, to assume that only 
the patron, Agostino Chigi, had the authority to decide on such an 
expensive alteration of the villa's main reception room. Peruzzi pre- 
sumably fitted his design to the space that resulted, in the same 
way that Renaissance artists habitually designed paintings to fit 
picture frames, ceiling compartments, and interior walls, the 
shapes of which had been determined already before they came on 
the scene. 


"48 A. E Blunt, "Illusionistic Decoration in Central Italian Painting 
of the Renaissance," Royal Society of Arts, Journal, cvir, 1959, 309f., 
esp. 313. 
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Francesco Rosselli and Jacopo had some abstract or 
conceptual meaning beyond their significance as topo- 
graphical records. Indeed, inscriptions on later topo- 
graphical prints show that views continued to be used 
to illustrate ideas and events as late as the second quar- 
ter of the sixteenth century. 

One need not look far to substantiate this conjecture. 
Rosselli's Rome, as preserved in the copy at Mantua, 
and Jacopo's Venice both bear inscriptions. Those on 
the view of Rome proclaim the vastness of the ancient 
Roman Empire and the city's fabulous origins in an- 
cient Troy. A titulus at the center states: "How great I 
was only the ruin shows" (OVANTA EGO IAM 
FVERIM SOLA RVINA DOCET). The thought is 
amplified in a fourteen-line verse at the lower right, 
flanked by a figure of Father Time with his all-leveling 
scythe.'*? Where today are the kings, consuls, 
tribunes, dukes, and praetors of Rome, it asks rhetori- 
cally, where are the arches, temples, statues, baths, 
theaters, trophies, and spoils? Rome teaches, the verse 
concludes, that no place is eternal, that only human 
passions never change. The view seems to have been 
conceived as a kind of gigantic ubi sunt. 

Jacopo's Venice bears a more positive message. Above 
the city hovers Mercury, patron of commerce, encircled 
by the legend: "I Mercury shine favorably on this above 
all other emporia" (MERCVRIVS PRE CETERIS HVIC 
FAVSTE EMPORIIS ILLVSTRO). Below rides Neptune, 
lord of the seas, with the legend: "I Neptune reside 
here, smoothing the waters at this port" (AEOVORA 
TVENS PORTV RESIDEO HIC NEPTVNVS). The 
woodcuts title is expressed in the locative case 
(VENETI[A]E, which shows that the gods are not mere 
decorative additions to the image, like marginalia, but 
integral parts of its subject matter. "At Venice" is where 
Mercury shines and Neptune resides. The subject, in 
other words, is the commonwealth of Venice rather 
than the physical city: Venice, the premier trading and 
maritime power of Europe. Her physical features are 
exhibited as the material manifestation of this state, 


149 The inscriptions can be read in the outline engraving after the 
picture reproduced by G. B. de Rossi, Piante icnografiche . . . di Roma, 
cited n. 72 above, pls. vi-xii. Just the verse and toponyms, but not 
the tituli, are transcribed by Frutaz, Piante di Roma, under No. 97. 
Laments of the type of the verse were commonly employed from the 
Middle Ages onward to express the transitoriness and vanity of 
human life; cf. M. Liborio, "Contributi alla storia dell’ Ubi sunt,” 
Cultura neolatina, xx, 1961, 141f. 


/59? Mercury’s inscription is phrased in a manner even more appro- 
priate to the planet than to the god. The verb, "illustro," signifies 
literally that he is shining upon the city. Unfortunately, the planet 
Mercury was in his dejection on the legendary date of Venice's 
birth, March 16, 421, as Professor David Pingree has kindly worked 
out for me. (A 15th-century horoscope for that date, published by 
Molmenti, Storia di Venezia, as cited n. 42 above, 1, 499, places him in 


just as the figures of Mercury and Neptune are the in- 
carnations of its numen. Jacopo's print is a visual 
metaphor for the Venetian state, like the familiar sym- 
bols of Venice, the winged Lion of Saint Mark, and the 
female figure holding the scales and sword of Justice, 
which represent the divinely protected and justly gov- 
erned Republic. The imagery of the woodcut, however, 
is both thematically and formally more modern and 
complex than that of these traditional ideograms. The 
abstract notions about the commonwealth that it seeks 
to convey reflect worldly rather than transcendental 
values; they are couched in the astro-mythological vo- 
cabulary of humanists!*°; and they are incarnated in 
forms of an almost obsessive naturalism. 

Jacopo's and Rosselli's prints were by no means the 
last “moralized” city views. There is a large production 
of such views by early sixteenth-century printmakers, 
inspired perhaps in part by Jacopo's and Rosselli's 
works. They are exceedingly rare; most survive in only 
one or two impressions. They have been studied almost 
exclusively under their formal aspects, by historians of 
the individual cities represented and by compilers of 
oeuvre catalogues of the various printmakers responsi- 
ble for them. Few critics have considered them as a 
group, and none has bothered to read their inscrip- 
tions. If they are considered collectively for their con- 
tent, it will be found that down to the end of the 1530's 
they were conceived as illustrations of topical events or 
abstract ideas. 

For instance, an anonymous woodcut profile view of 
Antwerp of 1515, like Jacopo's woodcut and perhaps in- 
debted directly to its example, illustrates the city as a 
fount of prosperity.!5! The prirt is entitled, "Antwerp 
Emporium of Traders" (ANTVERPIA MERCATORVM 
EMPORIVM), and shows above the city the gods of 
commerce and rural fertility, Mercury and Vertumnus. 
The stunning bird's-eye view of Augsburg, published 
as a woodcut in 1521 from drawings by Jórg Seld (Fig. 
35), has a double purpose according to its two inscrip- 
tions.!52 The major text, at the center top of the print, 


Aries. The position is off by several degrees; on that date Mercury 
stood in Pisces. The error makes no difference, however, for the 
malaugury of the position in astrological terms.) Jacopo's astrology, 
in other words, was ill-informed. The allusion to Mercury the 
planet reflects a desire to make the imagery as learned as possible, 
not precise information. 


151 Known from a unique impression in the City Archive of 
Antwerp; A. J. J. Delen, Iconographie van Antwerpen, Brussels, 1930, 
No. 11; Braunfels, "Wonsams Kolnprospekt,” fig. 71. 


5? A unique impression survives in the Maximilianmuseum, 
Augsburg; Geisberg, Der deutsche Einblattholzschnitt, xxi, Nos. 26-37; 
an impression of another state, with German instead of Latin 
legends, was formerly in the Kupferstichkabinett, Berlin, but did 
not survive World War II. 
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35 Hans Weiditz, after Jórg Seld, View of Augsburg 
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recites the city's long history of imperial patronage and 
invokes for the city the protection of God, the Emperor 
Charles V, and the Holy Roman Empire itself. A minor 
text, in a box at the lower left, offers the print as a gift to 
all those who long nostalgically for Augsburg or are 
attracted by its fame, that they may fulfil their desires 
in feeding their eyes upon the view. !5? The first inscrip- 
tion reads almost like a medieval dedication that vows a 
city in effigy to its patron saint. The second suggests 
that in some fashion the view is the city, encompasses 
its entire being. Neither text makes any claim or even 
suggestion that the print is a neutral record of 
Augsburg’s appearance. 

Anton Woensam's colossal woodcut profile view of 
Cologne is likewise more than a simple likeness.!5* It 
commemorates the election at Cologne on January 5, 
1531, and the subsequent coronation at Aachen, of Fer- 
dinand of Austria as King of the Romans, and it is 
dedicated jointly to him, the Emperor, the Archbishop 


153 Sigismundus Grym[m] phisicus, & Marcus Vuirsung Cives 
August[a]e Spectatiss[imae] o[mn]ibus bonis qui aliquo August[a]e 
urbis desiderio tenentur aut fama eius inclita ducunt[ur], rem 
grata[m] facere vole[n]tes Quo abse[n]tes aut lo[n]go Intervallo 
semoti voti co[m]potes effecti hacq[ue] pictura oculos pascere pos- 
sint, Co[mun]i Impensa assentie[n]ti autore plurima excusserunt 
exemplaria August[a]e. An[no] M. D. XXI. 






36 Anton van den Wyngaerde, View of Genoa, 1553, etching. Stockholm, Kungliga Biblioteket 
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of Cologne, the Princes and Electors of the Empire, end 
the Senate of Cologne. Seventy-four legends scattered 
across the view proclaim Cologne’s antiquity and iden- 
tify its major churches and city gates. Forty columns of 
letterpress beneath the image contain the dedication, a 
list of the city’s churches and monasteries, and a 308- 
line poem in excellent Latin hexameter, by the 
humanist, Hermann von Busch, singing the city’s 
praises: its antiquity, wealth of fine buildings, infinity 
of busy streets and markets, piety and store of rel:cs, 
prosperity, civility, industry, prowess in sports and 
learning, attraction for students, and wise city gov- 
ernment. No claim is made that the likeness, i.e., the 
view, stands for all these qualities. The importance of 
the texts, however—their length and the amount of 
space allotted to them—suggests that the print as a 
whole was conceived as a manifestation of the entire 
corporate, historical, and spiritual entity of the impe- 
rial city of Cologne. Significantly, a modern art histo- 


154 The impression at Berlin is illustrated by Geisberg, xxxix, i, Nos. 
32-40; Braunfels, 115f., and unnumbered plate at end of volume. 
Another impression survives in the DeLa Gardie Collection of the 
Royal Library, Stockholm; I. Colijn, Magnus G. de La Gardies Samling af 
äldre Stadsvyer (Kungliga Biblioteket, Handlinger, XXXV), Stockholm, 
1915, No. 149. 
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rian who had no knowledge of the long tradition of 
emblematic views has compared the effect of the print 
to that of an emblem or coat-of-arms.!55 

The Turkish sieges of Rhodes and Vienna of 1522 and 
1529 were the occasions of three bird's-eye views and 
one fish-eye view designed by G. A. Vavassore, H. 
Sebald Beham, and E. Schón (Fig. 37).!56 The imperial 
capture of Tunis in 1535 was the subject of a bird's-eye 
view by E. Schón, and the volcanic eruption at Pozzuoli 
of 1538 that of an engraving by the Maitre de la Chausse 
Trappe.!57 

By contrast, prints that were published for no reason 
other than to represent a faithful likeness of the subject 
city do not occur before the 1540's. One such print, 
Augustin Hirschvogel's flat plan of Vienna, is a special 


155 Braunfels, 116. 


tse Rhodes is reproduced in a bird's-eye view by Sebald Beham 
(impressions survive in the print cabinets of Berlin and Vienna and 
in private collections at Brussels and Paris) and a bird's-eye view by 
Vavassore (a unique impression at Berlin). Vienna is the subject of a 
bird's-eye view by Schón (impressions at Vienna and the Zentral- 
bibliothek of Zürich) and a fish-eye view by Sebald Beham (im- 
pressions at Berlin, Dresden, and Vienna). For Sebald Beham and 
Schon, see Geisberg, xix, No. 12, xxix, Nos. 2-7, and xxxvii, i, Nos. 
10-11, and F. W. Hollstein, German Engravings, Etchings and Woodcuts, 
ca. 1400-1700, Amsterdam, 1954f., ni (H. S. Beham), 224, 226. For 
Vavassore, see L. Bagrow, Giovanni Andreas di Vavassore, Jenkintown, 
Pa., 1939, No. 1. 

A view of Munich by Sebald Beham, commemorating the visit of 





37 Hans Sebald Beham, The Siege of Vienna, 1529, 1530, 
woodcut, handcolored. Vienna, Historisches Museum der 
Stadt Wien 


Charles V in 1530, is known from seven impressions (reflecting at 
least two states); Hollstein, 111, 228, and Geisberg, Iv, No. 5-9. 


/57 The view of Tunis survives in a unique impression, formerly in 
the Liechtenstein Collection; Geisberg, xxxix, ii, No. 26. Exemplars 
of the eruption of Pozzuoli are owned by the Houghton Library, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (ill., Baltimore, Museum of 
Art, The World Encompassed, Baltimore, 1952, No. 267. pl. Lx), the 
Newberry Library, Chicago, and the Royal Library, Stockholm (Col- 
ijn, De La Gardies Samling, cited n. 154 above, No. 51). 
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case.158 It is based on a plan of the city's fortifications 
that he made in 1547 for military purposes. The plan 
was etched by him that same year, but his aim as stated 
in the. inscription was to advertise his new surveying 
methods. Other printed views of the decade, however, 
seem to lack ulterior motives or meanings. The bird's- 
eye view of Amsterdam by Cornelis Antoniszoon of 
1544 is dedicated to the Emperor, the city council, and 
“all lovers of art.”159 The woodcut fish-eye view of 
Strassburg, engraved in 1548 by the Monogrammist MH 
after a drawing by Conrad Morant, is dedicated to the 
city's fame and to "the special pleasure of all artists of 
the German nation."!9? A huge woodcut bird's-eye 
view of Cairo by Giovanni Domenico Zorzi, published 
in 1549 at Venice by Matteo Pagan, together with a 
lengthy description of the city by Guillaume Postel, is 
titled simply: "An Accurate Representation of the Great 
City of Cairo."16! In these cases, the beauty and inter- 
est of the represented city and the attractiveness of the 
image itself seem to have sufficed in the engravers' eyes 
as justification for production of a view. A decade later 
these sentiments could be generalized. The etched 
bird's-eye view of Genoa by Anton van den Wyngaerde 
of 1553 is inscribed: "Of all pleasures offered by the 
delightful and ingenious [art of] painting, none do I 


158 Impressions survive at Budapest and Vienna (in the Albertina, 
the Museum der Stadt Wien, and the Stadtarchiv); M. Eisler, Der 
historische Atlas des Wiener Stadtbildes (Universitàt Wien, Kunsthis- 
torisches Institut, Arbeiten, xvi), Vienna, 1919, No. 6; reproduced in 
facsimile by A. von Camesina, Plan der Stadt Wien vom Jahre 1547 
vermessen . . . durch A. Hirschvogel, Vienna, 1863. See also Pinto, “Ori- 
gins... of the Ichnographic City Plan,” as cited n. 33 above, 47f., 
who does not go into the circumstances under which the plan and 
print were made. 


159 “| , , Ghemaeckt ter eeren k. M. ende oock der Eersamen Raedt 
der selver Stadt ende allen Liefhebberen der Konste." One impres- 
sion survives in the Six Collection, another in the city archive at 
Amsterdam; Amsterdam Gemeente-Archief, Catalogus van Amster- 
damsche Plattengronden, ed. E. E. d'Ailly (Gemeente-Archief, Atlas 
van topographie en historie, 1), Amsterdam, 1934, No. 30. 


16? "Anno 1548 hats Conrad Morant von Basel, Burger zu Strassburg 
dem lieben Vatterland zu lob, und allen werckmeisteren Deutscher 
Nation zu besondern wolgefallen, abconterfát." A unique impres- 
sion survives at the Germanisches Nationalmuseum, Nuremberg; 
illustrated by Braunfels, 124, figs. 67-68 (the captions are reversed). 


161 "LA VERA DESCRITIONE DELA GRAN CITA DEL CAIRO." Ill. 
L. Bagrow, Matheo Pagano, Jenkintown, Pa., 1940, No. 12. First pub- 
lished from an impression in his own possession by E. Bier, "Unbe- 
kannte Arbeiten des Domenico del Greche,” Maso Finiguerra, u, 1937, 
207f. À second impression survives at East Berlin. Both writers 
confuse the artist of the view with the Domenico dalle Greche who 
signed the well-known woodcut after Titian, the Crossing of the Red 


esteem more highly than the depiction of places" (Fig. 
36).162 

Like the painted and printed views of the late fif- 
teenth and the early sixteenth century that we have 
examined, Jacopo's woodcut of Venice conveyed a 
generalized significance by means of an image that is 
naturalistically detailed and exact. If this was its mean- 
ing, however, its purpose remains unclear. There is only 
the explanation of the publisher, Anton Kolb, who 
claimed he was issuing the view, "principally for the 
glory [fama] of this illustrious city of Venice.”’163 The 
phrase summons up once more the humanist concept of 
fame. It was also invoked in two other prints of the 
early sixteenth century, Jórg Seld's Augsburg and Con- 
rad Morant's Strassburg. It is not unlikely therefore that 
in the case of Jacopo's Venice the purpose was indeed 
celebratory. The particular circumstances or con- 
siderations, however, that prompted Kolb and Jacopo to 
celebrate the city in this way remain obscure. Let us 
hope that a lucky find of a contemporary report or 
document will one day shed light on what seems the 
chief remaining riddle of the print. r 


Brown University 


Sea. His true identity, as Giovanni Domenico Zorzi of Modon, has 
been established by R. Gallo on the basis of archival documents; 
“Le mappe geografiche del Palazzo Ducale di Venezia," Archivio vene- 
to, ser. 5a, xxxit, 1943, 55f. Recently M. Destombes has put together 
a useful review of the cartographic prints engraved by Zorzi or 
published by his publisher, Matteo Pagan, reviving at the same 
time the notion that Zorzi and the engraver of Titian's Red Sea were 
the same person; "La Grande Carte d'Europe de Zuan Domenico 
Zorzi (1545) et l'activité cartographique de Matteo Pagano à Ven- 
ise... ," Studia z Dzielow Geografii i Kartografüi, ed. J. Babicz (Polska 
Akademia Nauk, Zaklad Historii Nauki i Techniki, Moncgrafie z 
Dziejow Nauki i Techniki, Lxxxvn), Warsaw/Wroclaw, 1973, 115f. It 
should be pointed out that the author conflates the two separate 
views of Venice issued by Pagan and the two separate known im- 
pressions of the view of Cairo. His attempt to associate the two 
engravers of Greek extraction is unconvincing given the ubiquity of 
homonyms at Venice and the complete technical dissimilarity be- 
tween the Red Sea and the prints published by Pagan. 


162 “Fra tutti quei piaceri che la deletteuole & artificiosa pittura ha 
in se non v'e nisuna che piu io stimi: che la descrittione di luochi. 

. + ." An impression survives at the Royal Library, Stockholm; Col- 
ijn, M. G. de La Gardies Samling, as cited n. 154 above, No. 64. By 1561a 
commentator to Ptolemy's Geography, dismissing the geographical 
value of city views, was confident that they served a purely aesthe- 
tic interest; see n. 46 above. 


163 See the abstract of Kolb's petition in the Appendix, p. 473. 
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Bird's-Eye View of Verice, in six blocks, unsigned, dated 1500. Attrib- 
uted to Jacopo de' 3arbari (J. D. Passavant, Le Peintre graveur, Leip- 
zig, 860-64, 11, 135¥., No.33; P. Kristeller, Engravings and Woodcuts by 
Jacopo de' Barbari, Berlin, 1896, No.33). 
Approximate overall dimensions: 1345 x 2818mm. The surviving 
blocks (from left to zight and top to bottom, measured to the outside 
of tha black border : A. 680 x 913; B. 680 x 988; C. 681 x 917; D. 680 
X 910; E. 684 x 1,0C0; E 682 x 9D. 
NNE above. Ven.ce, with the Giudecca and S. Giorgio Maggiore 
below and the Alps above. S. Marta on the left and S. Elena on the 
right. There i$ no szale. The approximate mean scale on the N-S axis 
is 1: 2 750 on the E-W axis 1: 1 250. 
Inscriptions (clockwise, from top center): 
MERCVEIVS PRECETERIS HVIC FAVSTE EMPORIIS 
ILLVSTRO | 
.VENETIE. | .M.D. 
T | * | SEPTENTRIO. 
AQVILO. | G| .FVLTVRNVS 
+| SVBSOLANVS 
REGA | TA 
S| .EVR AWSTER. | .EVRVS. 
AEQVORA TVENS | PORTV. RESIDEO | HIC NEPTVNVS 
Olx | .AVSTER. 
AFFRICVS | A | AVSTER AFFRICVS. 
FAVONIVS. | P 
CORVS. CIRCIVS| M 
Plece names (block by block, read in rows left to right and top to 
bot-om one district at a time, the districts being: the mainland 
[Terzcferma], the islands, the near side of the Grand Canal [De Citra] 
and rhe far side of zhe Grand Canal [De Ultra], and the Giudecca): 
Block A Terraferma MARGERA. .S.zui|an MESTRE. 
TERVIXIO SERAVAL 
Islands: .s. segondg. s. ciara. 
De Citra: bob .s. jeronitius .S. alovisse. 
corpus Domenis .S. lucia .S.geremia .s.lunhoro 
S mar | ccla Serüi s.magale|na 3fos|cha fel | ixe 
S.Samuo Sbeneto .S.luca vidal .S. maurio 
.S. steff|ano S.anz|olo S pate | rnoan 
De Ultra: 3. andrea S.+ 8. | simio picola 
.8I0 degc Sstai S.Iacobg S. pante|lon | 
.S. ro | cho .E|mi|mo]|ras .S. 16. zoàn | gelista 
Stin|Stim S. augostin .s.|boldo S. M. M. Doni 
S| Cassa .S.martha .S. nicolo s. anzo 
.S. Seba | stian car|mi|nj .S. margarita tomá 
.S. polo S. aponal S. base S. trouasio 

Block B Islands: MVRAN .S. M diangiol .s. bernhardi .$ 
maria. 
S.cipriar .S.steffanig s. dona .S, ciara 
.S. jacobc .S. michahel .S.| seri | cor | dia .S. Souia 
apostoli croxechieri S. jo | grisos | timo .S. cantianj 
Fontico . dalamanj malria|n .S.M noua miraculj 
.S. johanes et paule. .S. justina Franc? celesteia 
SS. bo] telo | mio .S.lio .s.saluator .S. Zulian 
.S. M. formosa lore” cfor | nita 
De Ultra: rialto .S. iacobus 

Block C Islands: .Slacobg. TORCELLO .BVRAN. MACORBO 
.5, nicola. 

Block D De Citra: mauri .5. mar. zubenigo S fo nt in 
.S. moise 
De Ultra: a. trouasio lesuati Carita .S.| angnese 
.S. vio spiritüsant. latrinita DVANA DE. M 
Giudecca: S.lacobg. $+ 

Block E Islands: S Georgij. 
De Citra: E jó. .S. seuero Siodilte .S. zimiad 
SÀMARCEVS Spro|uolo Szacarias änttō 
PALACIVS .S.].ió-|.br* .S.|mar|tin ca. de dio 
Giudecca: 5 id. batista 
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Block F Islands: .S. ellena 
| De Citra: le vergine. .5. petrj jn castello. ARSENAL 
5. dan | jel .3.|bor|t9 .Sdominicus 8 |annla 
ala .+. hospitales 5 antonius 
The view was published in the fall of 1500, as known from the 
official record of Kolb's application for, and the Venezian govern- 
ment's grant of, a four-year copyright and free export lizense for the 
print, and from an independent notice by the diarist, Marino 
Sanudo. The grant is recorded in the following terms (Venice, Ar- 
chivio di Stato, Collegio, Notatorio, Registro 15 [anni 1499-1507], fol. 
28r). 
MCCCCCL a ™ 
Serenissimo principo et ex[cellentissi]ma Signoria: Antonio chalb 
marchadante todescho supplica ala S[ereni]ta V[ost]ra: Cum sit ch[e] 
lui principalmente ad fama de questa ex[cel]sa cita de venetia quella 
habia facto justa et propriamente retrare et stampare. la qual opera 
hora de poy lo tempo di tre anni fornita: et p[erich[e] esse in molte 
cosse ale altre opere se fano asei extracto: si p[er] la materia dificilis- 
sima et fu Credibele poterne fare vero desgno si p[er] la grandeza 
sua et dela Carta ch[e] mai simele non fu facta, Si anchora pler] la 
noua arte de stampar forme di tal grandeza: et p[er] la dificulta dele 
cofm]positio[ni] tute in seme, le qual cosse fusse non essendo pler] 
suo valor stimate dale zente: nela sutilleza del Intellecto le forme 
stampando possano supplir ch[e] pler] mancho de <ercha a tre 
fiorini vna opera se posse reuedere p[er] tanto vniversalmente non 
spiera rechauarne la messa faculta, supplica ordoncha ala Subflimi]- 
ta V[ost]ra ch[e] In gra[zia] li sia conceduto ch[e] dicta opera senza 
datio et senza Impedimento In tuti I luoghi et da tute terre V[ost]re 
portar: trar, et vendere possa 
Die XXX oct[obri]s 1500 
Infrascripti dlomi]ni Consiliarij terminauerunt et deliberauerunt et 
co[n]cesseru[n]t sup[er]scripto supplicanti, quod] aliquis non pos- 
sit facere a modo ad annos quatuor In simili forma, q[uod]q[ue] 
possit ex[tra]here opus predictum pro omnibus locis soluendo datia 
consueta: et fiant ei I[itelr[a]e patentes In ampla forma. 
Consiliarij 
s{er] Aloysius mudatio 
s[er] Ioannes mauroceno 
s[er] petrus contareno 
sfer] Antonius Trono 
The record is an official abstract of Kolb’s petition and tae Collegio's 
decision. It was first published by E. A. Cicogna (Delle inscrizicni 
veneziane, Venice, 1824-1853, Iv, 647) and has been reprinted several 
times since, The above transcription has been newly made; it con- 
tains slight variants over Cicogna’s reading. It must be -emembered 
that the original of Kolb's petition is lost, as are all ihe working 
papers of the Collegio for this period. The extant document is an 
abstract. It turns into the third person statements originally made 
in the first person and condenses them. Moreover, it seems to have 
corrupted Kolb's meaning towards the end, in the sentence that 
begins, "nela sutilezza del Intellecto." The main argument that fol- 
lows concerns the high price that will have to be charged to recover 
Kolb's costs: “per mancho de cercha a tre fiorini vna opera," Kolb 
"non spiera rechauarne la messa faculta." Interpolated into this 
argument are remnants of an entirely separate statement: “nela 
sutilezza del Intellecto le forme stampando possano supplir,. . . che 
se posse reuedere per tanto vniversalmente." (There is no elision 
mark that would allow one to read “reuendere.”) This statement 
seems to have expressed the thought that the printed »lates of the 
view, joined together in the beholder's imagination, w.ll allow him 
to reconstitute the image of the city in his mind. 
Sanudo's independent record of the Collegio's action occurs in his 
Diary (I diari, ed. R. Fulin, Venice, 1879-1903, nr, col. 1006). 
Noto, a di 30 di questo mese [ottobre], per la Signoria fu fato una 
termination, che, havendo Antonio Colb, merchadante todesco, 
fato con gran spexa far stampar Veniexia, qual si vende ducati 3 
l'una, che possi trarle di questa cità, et portarle senza pagar dacio. 


Three states of the woodcut are known, of which the second has 
two variants (see Pignatti, "La pianta," 11f.). 
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I Published in October, 1500. 

Block B: inscribed with the date, ".M.D." 

Block E: the Campanile of St. Mark's shown in its late 
medieval form as repaired after the tower 
was struck by lightning in 1489 (a bell 
chamber of four open arches supporting a 
blind arcade of seven bays and a jerry-built 
shed roof). 

II Published ca. 1514. 

Block B: the date erased. Two variant treatments of 
the space it occupied are known: (a) the 
space is left blank; (b) the space is filled with 
a plug containing horizontal hatching. 

The weather-vane angel of the newly built 
Renaissance bell chamber of the Campanile 
has been inserted on a plug at the bottom 
margin of the block. 

the bell chamber of the Campanile has been 
altered by means of a plug to reflect the new 
structure of 1511-14, a replica of which is 
upon the tower today. 

11 Published in the latter sixteenth century. 


Block E: 


Block B: the date, ".M.D.," has been reinserted on yet 
another plug. The weather-vane angel of 1 
remains. 

Block E: the changes of r1 are reversed, i.e., on yet 


another plug the bell chamber of the Cam- 

panile has been drawn as it appeared in r, 

albeit far more crudely. 
J. A. Levenson has argued that state 11 is much later than 1514, 
remarking that the impressions of this state in the National Gallery, 
Washington, and the Albertina, Vienna, "appear to be on 
Eighteenth Century paper" (National Gallery of Art, Early Italian 
Engravings from the Nutional Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., 1973, 
553f.). The watermark of the Vienna impression, however (repro- 
duced by Pignatti, "La pianta," fig. 33), is similar to that of several 
papers of the years 1499-1518. See C. M. Briquet, Les Filigranes, Paris, 
1907, rv, Nos. 13233, 13234, 13508, 13509, and 13513. Indeed, it would 
have made little sense to modernize the appearance of the Cam- 
panile in the print some two hundred years after the fact, when the 
woodcut had lost all its topicality and had become a precious relic of 
the past. The survival in state 111 of the weather-vane angel, noticed 
by Levenson, was already pointed out by Pignatti. 

All six original blocks survive in the collections of the Museo 
Civico Correr, Venice (Inv. No. xxxi11-1535). According to Servo- 
lini, they were owned in the eighteenth century by Count Leopoldo 
Tassis of Bergamo, but he cites no authority for this information (L. 
Servolini, Jacopo de’ Barbari, Padua, 1944, 52). By 1834 they were in 
the collection of Teodoro Correr at Venice (Cicogna, Inscrizioni vene- 
ziane, as above, Iv, 647; see also V. Lazari, Notizie d'opere d'arte e di 
antichità della Raccolta Correr di Venezia, Venice, 1859, 165f., No. 869). 

One dozen impressions of the first state are known to survive, 
and another dozen of states 11 and 111. It is an astonishingly large 
number, considering that other printed city views of the sixteenth 
century generally survive in one or two copies, and sometimes not 
at all, i.e., are known only from reproductions and reissues. The 
survival rate resembles that of artistic, as distinct from topographi- 
cal, prints. It may be that the woodcut was appreciated from very 
early on as a work of art and was thus acquired not only by collec- 
tors of topographical materials but also by amateurs of prints, as U. 
Middeldorf has suggested to me. Not enough inventories of early 
print collections are known to establish whether this was the case. 
The seventeenth-century inventories cited in n. 2 above list collec- 
tions that actually contained both artistic and topographical prints 
in large numbers. 

Twenty surviving impressions were listed in 1964 by Pignatti 
("La pianta," 40f.); four more have come to light since then. 

State I East Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Kupferstichkabinett (in- 
correctly listed as destroyed by Pignatti). 

State 11-A Los Angeles, University of California, Grunwald 
Graphic Arts Foundation (No. 2 in the exhibition 


catalogue, Venice Panorama, cited n. 18 above; from W. H. 
Schab, Inc., New York; from J. L. Beijers, Utrecht, sale of 
April 21, 1959, lot 419). 

State 1-B Amsterdam, Rijksprentenkabinet (from the eighteenth- 
century collection of Pieter Cornelis Baron van Leyden, 
acquired by the state in 1807). 
Austin, Texas, University of Texas (from H. P. Kraus, 
Inc., New York [Catalogue 124: Monumenta Cartographica, 
1969, No. 2]; from an Italian private collection). 
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Baldassare Peruzzi and the Siege of Florence: Archival Notes 


and Undated Drawings" 


Nicholas Adams 


A passage from Giorgio Vasari's Life of Baldassare 
Peruzzi has been the subject of extensive interpretation 
by scholars. The lines in question refer to the period of 
Peruzzi's life when, as architect to the Republic of 
Siena, he was asked to go to Florence to help in the 
siege of that city (1529-1530). Peruzzi, the passage 
seems to say, refused to go, "amando più la libertà del- 
l'antica patria chela grazia del papa." ! What could Vasari 
have meant? Siena was then allied with the Pope and 
denial of the Pope was a betrayal of the homeland. The 
passage has been a troubling one. 

Documents from the Archivio di Stato in Siena, pub- 
lished once during the nineteenth century but invari- 
ablv overlooked by scholars, clarify Vasari's perplexing 
lines.? Taken in association with a series of drawings in 
Peruzzi's hand, undated until now, the documents 
permit us to reconstruct with remarkable accuracy 
Peruzzi's activities and something of his motives dur- 
ing this confusing period. Far from a traitor, however, 
Peruzzi appears an obliging governmental servant, 
prompt and efficient in the execution of his duties and 
much appreciated by his employers. 


In May, 1527, the Florentines declared themselves an 
independent republic, free from the rule of the Medici.? 


* This article is based on my Ph.D. dissertation, “Baldassare Peruzzi: 
Architect to the Republic of Siena 1527-1535," New York University, 
Institute of Fine Arts, October, 1977. I am grateful for the generous 
help that I received from Dr. Kathleen Weil-Garris and Dr. Wolfgang 
Lotz in all aspects of my study of Peruzzi. Dr. Simon Pepper in- 
structed me in the intricacies of Renaissance military history. 


! Giorgio Vasari, Le opere di Giorgio Vasari, ed. G. Milanesi, Florence, 
1906, iv, 603. 


> There is no agreement on the interpretation of this passage. In Ul- 
rich Thieme and Felix Becker (Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden Künst- 
ler, Leipzig, 1932, xvr, 455) the Florentine trip is dated to October, 
1529. A. Venturi (Storia dell'arte italiana, Milan, 1938, 11, 1), despite an 
elaborate chronology, fails to mention the trip at all. C. L. Frommel 
(Baldassare Peruzzi als Maler und Zeichner, Vienna-Munich, 1967-68, 
21) attempts to explain Vasari's line by reference to Vasari's assump- 
tion that Peruzzi was Florentine in origin. As we will see, Peruzzi's 
response to the request to visit Florence was much less than a refusal. 


3 The documents have been published by Pio Carlo Falletti-Fossati, 
L'Assedio di Firenze, Palermo, 1883, 11, 90, 111, 113. I am deeply indebted 
to Dott.sa Sonia Fineschi, director of the study room in the Siena 


The exuberance of this freedom was soon transformed 
into glee when the Medici pope, Clement VII, was im- 
prisoned in the Castel S. Angelo during the Sack of 
Rome. Once he was freed from his captors, however, 
the Pope began to plan ways to return his family to 
control of Florence. Although the Papacy was finan- 
cially ruined, Clement found in his new friend, the 
Spaniard Charles V, the perfect ally for the conquest of 
Florence. The Spanish also had troubles with the city- 
state. Diplomatic messages from the north were some- 
times intercepted by the Florentines and Charles's 
troops and supplies were allowed only grudgingly to 
cross Florentine territory.° Through 1528 and early 1529 
the Spanish offered the Florentines a variety of defence 
treaties. All were refused; understandably, for they 
would have involved the posting of a garrison in Flor- 
ence to look after Spanish affairs." 

From mid-1529 on, the Florentines expected attack. In 
1527, Antonio da Sangallo had helped the Medici to 
erect bastions north of the Arno, and now work went 
forward in the south, from S. Miniato to Giramonte, 
directed by Michelangelo until his departure for Venice 
in September, 1529.? In July Florentine troops razed all 
buildings within one mile of the city, a measure com- 
monly taken in preparation for a siege; it denied cover 


Archives, for her guidance and generous help. 


3 On the history of the siege of Florence, see Paolo Giovio, Istorie del 
suo tempo, Venice, 1572; Giambattista Busini, Lettere di Giambattista 
Busini a Benedetto Varchi sopra l'assedio di Firenze, ed. G. Milanesi, 
Florence, 1860; Bernardo Segni, Storie fiorentine, ed. G. Milanesi, 
Leghorn, 1830; Benedetto Varchi, Storia fiorentina, ed. L. Arbib, Flor- 
ence, 1843. The standard modern history of the siege is by Cecil Roth, 
The Last Florentine Republic (1527-1530), London, 1925. 


S Roth, Last Florentine Republic, 84-87. 
6 [bid.,158-159. 7 [bid., 159-160. 


8 Of Sangallo's work for the Medici little is known (see Varchi, Storia 
fiorentina, 1, 118-19). Concerning Michelangelo’s fortifications for the 
siege I am preparing a study at the present time. Little has been 
published on these works that makes any sense. They are generally 
considered formal patterns rather than tactical proposals. The Floren- 
tines took Michelangelo's works quite seriously (see Busini, Lettere, 
103-06, 115-16; Segni, Storie fiorentine, 168-69; Varchi, Storia fioren- 
tina, 11, 211-17). 
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to the enemy and allowed a free range of fire from the 
city walls.? 

Despite Florentine urgency the Spanish were in no 
rush. It was not until August, 1529 that Charles's army 
under the leadership of Philibert de Chalons, the 
Prince of Orange, moved north from Rome. On Sep- 
tember 11, Perugia surrendered. One week later Arezzo 
capitulated.!° It took another three weeks, however, 
until mid-October, before Spanish troops entered the 
plains around Florence. On October 29, 1529, the first 
rounds of artillery were fired.!! 

The reasons for the delays in the attack on Florence 
are important, and reveal much about Renaissance 
military strategy. Charles seems not to have been con- 
vinced of the need for a full-scale siege of the city. For 
one thing, he did not have enough men to encircle the 
city. For another, his field leaders felt that the troops, 
undersupplied, underfed, and underpaid, might possi- 
bly go on a rampage as they had done in Rome two 
years before.!? Charles hoped for a political com- 
promise. Clement, however, so completely supported 
the attack that he offered to pay part of the army's salary 
from private family funds when the possibility of call- 
ing off the action was raised. Rather than risk his 
friendship with the Pope, Charles agreed that the army 
should press on. !? 

As the siege began, things did not look entirely bleak 
for Florence. The city was still open to the north and 
supplies entered freely there.!^ Moreover, the city was 
united, something that could not be said for the various 


? “Rovinarono dipoi tutti i borghi, che erano intorno alla città da tutte 
le porte, che erano grandi, ricchi, e ripieni di assai edifici sacri, e 
privati. Mandarono colla medesima furia a terra molte ville, che erano 
d'intorno alla città di cittadini, perché elleno non fussono ricettacolo 
di nimici e impedimento alla difesa della terra... ‘’ (Segni, Storie 
fiorentine, 169). “I borghi e’ monasteri fuori delle porte, si rovinarono 
col consiglio dei capitani, secondo l'uso della guerra" (Busini, Lettere, 
226). 


!0 Roth, Last Florentine Republic, 165—68. 
U Ibid., 225. 


12 When Philibert de Chalons suggested to the Pope that they should 
storm the city in order to pay for the troops, the diarist Sanuto reports 
that the Pope replied, “God forbid that it should be said that we have 
been the cause of two sacks, of Rome and Florence” (Roth, Last Floren- 
tine Republic, 257). Spanish strategy well illustrates Delbrück’s mili- 
tary principle of Ermattungsstrategie, the aim of which is not the an- 
nihilation of the enemy but his reduction to the point of surrender. 
See Hans Delbrück, Die Strategie des Perikles erlaütert durch die 
Strategie Friedrichs der Grossen, Berlin, 1890. 


13 On the cost of the operation, see Roth, Last Florentine Republic, 
161-62. According to Roth, the Medici contributed 100,000 ducats to 
the cost of the campaign during October, 1529 alone (see Roth, Last 
Florentine Republic, 177). The cost ofthe operation was the object of 


amazement and awe within Florence; see Segni, Istorie fiorentine, 225. . 


!4 The city of Florence was not closed to the north until the end of 
January, 1530. Roth, Last Florentine Republic, 213. 


'5 Ibid., 232. 


lé Siena was asked to supply 400 sappers, 5,000 pounds of saltpeter, 
1,000 pair of oxen, and for the siege itself, 2,000-3,000 pounds of 


nationalities fighting under Charles's banner. The 
morale of the besieging army was low. The season was 
a wet one, money was scarce, and there were not even 
any doctors in the camp.!5 Supplies requisitioned from 
Siena were slow to arrive.!° The greatest blow to 
Spanish pride came on the night of December 11, when 
a group of 500 to 600 Florentine soldiers slipped out of 
the Porta S.Niccoló and in the darkness set upon the 
enemy tents between Rusciano and Giramonte. Two 
hundred Spanish soldiers were killed without a loss to 
the Florentines.!? 

The rhythm of the siege was, however, soon to 
change. At the end of December, reinforcements began 
to arrive at the Spanish camp. Eight thousand soldiers 
came from Lombardy in the wake of the Treaty of Cam- 
brai and another 4,000 were sent by the Pope. The be- 
sieging army soon numbered 30,000, enough to begin 
the complete encirclement of Florence. 1? 


The deployment of a force of 30,000 men is no casual 
matter, and Renaissance theory and practice demanded 
the presence of architects skilled in military affairs as 
well as generals.!? Here Charles's allies in Rome and 
Siena were well supplied. On December 22 the Pope 
sent Ántonio da Sangallo (Italy's premier military ar- 
chitect and a man already familiar with the Florentine 
defences) to help in the siege, and the Spanish generals, 
through the Sienese ambassador Alfonso Faleri, re- 
quested the presence of Peruzzi from Siena, where he 
had been at work on the Sienese fortifications.?? On 


powder daily! See ibid.; Segni, Istorie fiorentine, 218. 


17 Roth, Last Florentine Republic, 230-31; Segni, Istorie fiorentine, 235- 
37. 


18 Roth, Last Florentine Republic, 243-44. 


19 "Se poi si richiamano alla memoria le campagne di guerra condotte 
in passato, risultera probabilmente che le vittorie vanno attribuite in 
maggior numero alle arte e alla valentia dell'architetto che alla guida e 
agli auspici del comandante" (L. B. Alberti, Prologue, L'Architettura, 
2 vols., ed. G. Orlandi and P. Portoguesi, Milan, 1966, 1, 10). The use 
of an architect on the field of battle was limitless. He was tactical 
adviser, strategist, and ordnance specialist as well as spy. 


20 On the Pope's dispatch of Sangallo to Florence, see Ludwig Pastor, 
The History of the Popes from the Close of the Middle Ages, London, 
1923, 10, 355, n. 3 (Secret Archive of the Vatican, Min. Brev. 1529, Vol. 
26, n. 494). Also, “Rendiconto delle spese fatte nell'assedio da Baccio 
Valori Commissario di Papa Clemente VII,” Archivio storico italiano, 
n.s. 5, 1857, 112-13. Dr. Simon Pepper is currently preparing a 
catalogue raisonée of the fortification drawings of Antonio da Sangallo. 
Sangallo and Peruzzi were not the only military experts hired for the 
siege, although they were the best known. Another whe appears in 
the accounts of Baccio Valori, "Rendiconto," 126, is an eastern Euro- 
pean, Simon Polones, who is called "ingegniere." Peruzzi was not 
unknown to the Spanish generals. He had, of course, been ransomed 
at the Sack of Rome in 1527, but Antonio de Leyva, who was respon- 
sible for the Milanese fortifications for Charles, had written to tae 
Sienese through their ambassador on two occasions asking for draw- 
ings of Peruzzi's fortifications in Siena. See Archivio di Stato di Siena 
(hereafter ASS), Balia 538, No. 94, Balia 586, No. 45 (October 9 and 
December 9, 1528). 


December 21, 1529, Faleri wrote to the Sienese:*' 


Mi hanno domandato maestro Baldassare et impost- 
omi scrivere a Vostre Signorie che lo mandino infino 
qua per sei o otto giorni et non piu. Che li farano 
bonissimo trattamento ne hara durar fatica alcuna si 
non conferire con alcuni altri architettori et di poi se 
non potrà tornare, ch'io già ho mostro a questi Sig- 
nori la necessità chel se ne ha in Siena, et etiam lo 
essere mal sano dela persona sua. Bisogna Vostre 
Magnifiche lo forzino un poco che sara cosa molto 
grata qua universalemente a tutti . . . 


Despite the pessimistic tone of Faleri's letter, Peruzzi 
seems to have needed little encouragement. On De- 
cember 25, 1529, the Balia authorized the payment of six 
scudi to send Peruzzi to Florence, and this payment was 
made to Peruzzi one week later.*? 

Peruzzi's appearance in the Spanish camp seems to 
have been a success, as we learn in another letter from 
Faleri dated January 7, 1530:?? 


Maestro Baldassarre lo messi innanti a questi Signori 
li hanno fatto assai carezze et molto hanno discorso 
con lui e visti già suoi disegni di bastioni, trinciere et 
altre machine, et assai lo satisfa. Ma lui non si sente 
bene et starci mal volentieri perchè non si può starci 
sì non con incommodi oltre che ha molto el capo costà 
a quelli suoi archi trionfali e non vuole pigliare denari 
dello exercito ma lassarlo certi disegni e tor- 
Darsi.... 


Peruzzi's excuse for leaving the army was not fictitious. 
Triumphal arches were probably on his mind. In order 
to prepare for a festive entry into Siena by Charles who 
was expected to pass through on his way to Rome to be 
crowned Holy Roman Emperor, the Sienese had re- 
cently suspended work on their fortifications and had 


2! ASS Balia 599, No. 77; Falletti-Fossati, L' Assedio, 11, 90. “They [the 
generals] have asked for Master Baldassare and urged me to write to 
Your Lordships that they may bring him here for six or eight days and 
no longer. They will treat him well and he will have to undergo no 
harcship except to confer with several other architects. Thereafter he 
will certainly be able to return home, for I have already explained to 
the Gentlemen the need for him in Siena— besides he is unwell. It 
may be necessary to push him a little, which will be much appreciated 
by all here. . .” (author's trans.). 


?? ASS Balia 98, fol. 108v; Balia 1008, fol. 78. 


?* ASS Balia 600, No. 16; Falletti-Fossati, L’Assedio, 11, 111. “Master 
Balcassare has been before these gentlemen who have been most kind 
and gentle and discussed much with him, having already seen his 
drawings for bastions, trenches, and other devices. But he does not 
feel well and stays here unwillingly since one may not stay here with- 
out discomforts. Furthermore, he has his triumphal arches much on 
his mind and does not want to go on the army's payroll but prefers to 
leave here certain drawings and return home." 
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set to work to decorate the city. Among the projects 
undertaken for this occasion was a series of triumphal 
arches, and Peruzzi was, in all probability, their de- 
signer.** Add to this Faleri’s truism, that the life of a 
besieging army is comfortless as well as Peruzzi's ex- 
periences in Rome during the Sack, and one has suffi- 
cient notion why he would have wanted to leave. On 
january 9 Faleri again wrote to the Sienese:^ 


Maestro Baldassarre s'é resoluto venirsene. Ha con- 
ferito con questi Signori decto di suo parere, di poi li 
hanno mostrii li luoghi dove pensavano fare alcune 
cose e a tucti ha bene satisfacto e ha lassato li disegni 
che havea facti come da lui Vostre Magnifiche pot- 
ranno intendere . . . Dele nuove per al presente non 
c'è altro di notabile si non le provisioni fanno con 
presteza come da decto maestro Baldassarre Vostre 
Magnifiche potranno intendere. 


One is left to assume that Peruzzi would soon leave the 
Spanish camp and make his way back to Siena. 

The next notice of Peruzzi's whereabouts comes, 
however, not from Siena, as might be expected, but 
from Port'Ercole, an important sea port on the west 
coast that had recently been returned to Sienese control 
(Fig. 2).*9 A letter dated January 13, 1530 from Leonardo 
Martini, the Sienese representative there, says:*’ "Con- 
tinuando c'é capitato uno maestro Baldaxarre quale fa 
produxione di architectura et assariscia questa casa 
matta precipitara si in breve non vi si riparassa. Et 
a'facto mostra ruina." 

In other words, some three or four days after leaving 
Florence, Peruzzi was inspecting Sienese fortifications 
along the western coast. What are we to make of this? 
Are we to assume that Peruzzi returned to Siena from 
Florence and then set out immediately for Port'Ercole 
under new instructions? On the basis of the docu- 


24 Concerning the decorations for the city, see ASS Balia 99. Peruzzi is 
mentioned once in connection with the triumphal arch; Balia 99, fols. 
10-10v (February 7, 1530). The suspension of work is documented by 
Adams, “Baldassare Peruzzi,” 32-33. 


25 ASS Balia 600, No. 21; Falletti-Fossati, L’Assedio, 11, 113. “Master 
Baldassare has resolved to leave. He has given his opinion to these 
Gentlemen and they have shown him the places where they were 
thinking of doing some things. In everything he is well satisfied and 
has left the drawings that he has done, as Your Magnificences will 
learn from him. . . Of the news at the moment there is nothing else 
noteworthy beyond the speedy preparations being made, as Your 
Magnificences will learn from Master Baldassare.” 


26 Varchi, Storia fiorentina, 1, 524. 
27 ASS Balia 600, No. 33. “Further, a Master Baldassare who produces 


architecture has shown up and assures me that the casemate will fall 
down if it is not repaired soon. And in fact it looks ruinous." 
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ments, this would appear to have been the logical 
course, but in conjunction with three drawings in 
Peruzzi’s hand dating from this period | wish to 
propose quite a different route, one that leads Peruzzi 
into Florence itself, then west to Pisa, and south to 
Port Ercole before returning him to Siena (Fig. 2). 
None of Peruzzi's drawings has ever been associated 
with the siege of Florence; Vasari's lines seemed to pro- 
hibit this. Three drawings in the Gabinetto dei Disegni 
of the Uffizi may now be suggested.?* The first, UA 360, 
is a strategic plan of Florence (Fig. 1). It shows the cir- 
cuit of the walls and the topography around them; note 
Peruzzi's indications, “monte” and “montuosa.” The 
points of the compass are also given. Evidence for dat- 
ing this sheet to the period of the siege is provided by 
the absence of buildings inside or outside the walls as 
Peruzzi has drawn them: outside, they had been de- 
stroyed by the Florentines six months earlier; buildings 
inside were irrelevant for the purpose of the siege. The 
only structures that are shown are the Duomo and the 
Palazzo Spini, noted for its tower, the city gates and 
bridges and a group of mills that dot the walls. The 
mills for grinding wheat and corn were probably heav- 
ily defended by the Florentines, and they may have 


28 The drawings have never been published together, to my knowl- 
edge. UA 360: J.S. Ackerman, The Architecture of Michelangelo, New 
York, 1961, 1: fig. 26 c; UA 361 recto and verso: Giuseppe Marchini, 
Gaetano Miarelli Mariani, Gabriele Morolli, Luigi Zangheri, Disegni di 
fabriche brunelleschiane, Florence, 1977, 19-20; UA 361 verso: Eugenio 
Luporini, Brunelleschi: forma e ragione, Milan, 1964, pl. 347. 
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3 Plan and elevation of 
the Baptistery; 
elevation of the 
Cathedral, Florence; 
map of the walls of the 
town of Orbetello. UA 
361v (photo: Gabinetto 
Fotografico, 
Soprintendenza alle 
Gallerie) 





been the target for a Spanish attack. The drawing was 
probably made from the Spanish camp overlooking the 
city to the south, and was in all likelihood a rough 
sketch leading to a more elaborate drawing of an attack 
plan. 

Two other sheets, UA 361 and UA 362, suggest that 
Peruzzi's activities in the Florence area were not wholly 
military in nature. At first glance, UA 361 seems to bea 
sheet exclusively of Florentine subjects: the Duomo, the 
Baptistery, Ghiberti's doors, and on the recto Brunel- 
leschi's S. Spirito (Figs. 3, 4). Tucked in, however, 
among the Florentine monuments on the verso is the 
plan of the walls of the town of Orbetello. Its signifi- 
cance will be discussed later. UA 361 may be associated 
with yet another drawing by Peruzzi, UA 362 (Figs. 
5, 6). This sheet, of the same type of paper as UA 361, of 
similar size, and in an identical technique, shows the 
major monuments of Pisa: the Campanile, Duomo, and 
Baptistery.?? 

Although UA 361 and UA 362 are roughly sketched, I 
do not think there is any doubt as to their character or 
authorship. They were certainly done on the site: their 
jagged chalk lines, casual measures, and brief annota- 
tions declare as much. The script, although irregular, is 
clearly Peruzzi's and may be compared with other 


| The measurements of the sheets are 287mm x 429mm (UA 361); 
285mm x 429mm (UA 362). Both sheets have identical watermarks 4 Plan of S. Spirito, plan and elevation of the Cathedral, 
and the technique used on both sheets is similar (see Appendix of Florence. UA 361r (photo: Gabinetto Fotografico, 
Drawings). | Soprintendenza alle Gallerie) 
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5 Plan and section of the Campanile of the Duomo, Pisa. UA 362r (photo: Gabinetto Fotografico, 
Soprintendenza alle Gallerie) 





5 » 569 ti : 
6 Plan of the Campanile, facade of the Duomo, Pisa. UA 362v (photo: Gabinetto Fotografico, 
Soprintendenza alle Gallerie) 


drawings known to be in his hand.?? Why, however, 
should these sheets be associated with Peruzzi's mili- 
tary conference in Florence? The clue is contained in the 
outline map o! Orbetello on UA 361. Within four days, 
Peruzzi 1$ documented in Florence and Port'Ercole, a 
few kilometers from Orbetello. In other words, had he 
returned to Siena, it js likely that he would have left his 
Florentine drawings at home before continuing on to 
the Maremma. With the Pisa sheet SO clearly related to 
UA 361, one may reasonably hypothesize a new itiner- 
ary: Peruzzi left Florence on January 10, 1530 for Pisa, 
left Pisa on January 11 or 12, and arrived in Port' Ercole 
on January 15, 1530. Since Peruzzis purpose in visiting 
Port' Ercole, as the letter of Leonardo Martini indicates, 
was to inspect the defences, it 15 reasonable to think 
that he would also have looked at those of Orbetello, so 
close by. The outline map of the walls on UA 361 proves 
the point. Thus, still carrying the drawings from Flor- 
ence, Peruzzi used an unfilled corner to map the walls 
of Orbetello.?' 

It would be nice to think that Peruzzi made the trips 
into Florence and on to Pisa on his own initiative, as 
sketching trips. I think it more probable, however, that 
the Florence sketches, at least, were done on à spying 
mission, as yet undocumented, into the city. It would 
still have been easy to enter the city from the north and 
Peruzzi may have been sent into Florence to check on 
the city's preparations for the siege. The sketches in 
Pisa may have been done on a similar mission.? 


So Vasari was partially right. Peruzzi did turn down 
the Pope's offers, although it is hard to say that pa- 
triotism was the motive. He served the Pope and the 
Spaniards for as long as he had to and then returned to 
his duties for the Sienese. He is documented back in 


30 These sheets may readily be compared with Peruzzi drawings from 
the same period, such as those for S. Domenico in Siena, UA 335 or 
UA 338. For a further discussion of Peruzzi's graphic style at this 
time, see Adams, “Baldassare Peruzzi,” 201-09. 


31 UA 361 is not the only sheet in Peruzzi's hand that shows the town 
of Orbetello. UA 582 (recto) shows a plan of the town and UA 583 
(recto) shows a map of the Monte Argentario peninsula on which the 
town of Orbetello is shown. These two sheets do not belong to early 
1530, in my opinion, but to a later moment when Peruzzi was working 
on St. Peter's, Rome. Both sheets have trial sketches for the piers of 5t. 
Peter's on their versi. Furthermore, it is apparent from a comparison 
of the measurements around the walls on UA 361 and UA 582, which 
do not correspond, that the drawings belong to separate visits. For a 
further discussion of the relation of the sheets of 1530 (UA 361 in 
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Siena early in February, 1530.33 Whether the triumphal 
arches were a convenient excuse cannot be certain. The 
fact is that although he turned down the offers of the 
Pope, he served his government well, in Florence and 
in the inspection at Port'Ercole.?* 


The result of Antonio da Sangallo's and Peruzzi S 
meetings with the generals is hard to estimate. The na- 
ture of their proposals is unknown, and a besieging 
army leaves few traces of its presence once it has won. 
Florentine chronicles and histories are little help. Their 
summaries of the events at this time are largely un- 
dated. Nonetheless, several strategic military moves of 
some importance do suggest that new minds were 
being brought to bear on the problems of Florence. 
Whereas the progress of the siege in the S. Miniato 
region, where Michelangelo had been especially active, 
had been slow until January, 1530, on January 20, 1530 a 
major hit was recorded and eight canne of bastion col- 
lapsed.?? Five days later the entire army moved closer to 
the walls, to within two arrow flights, and set up new 
positions.*° This approach to the wall suggests that full 
use of the cannon had not yet been made and that, 
inspired by the S. Miniato hit, the generals now wished 
to take further advantage of their cannon. Such strategy 
might well have been the kind of thing that was dis- 
cussed at the meetings of January 8-12, 1530. 

As important as the transactions of the January meet- 
ings would have been, the most striking fact is that 
both Antonio da Sangallo and Baldassare Peruzzi were 
invited to Florence at a key point in the Spanish cam- 
paign. With the arrival of new troops, not one, but two 
architects were considered necessary. Both architects 
were considered too valuable to attend on the army S 
time-table but were held in reserve until the right mo- 


particular) to UA 582 and UA 583, see Adams, “Baldassare Peruzzi,” 
201-09. There UA 582 and UA 583 are dated to ca. August, 1532. 


32 One of the most interesting details on the Pisa sheet 1s the tiny 
lantern that is found on top of the Campanile and which may have 
been its original configuration, see Marvin Trachtenberg, The Cam- 
panile of Florence Cathedral, New York, 1971, 172, n. 78: 

33 On February 7 there is a record of Peruzzi in connection with the 
decorations for the entry of Charles; ASS Balia 99, fols. 10- 10v. 


3 Proof of the government's approval of Peruzzi's activities comes 
from the fact that in October, 1531 they agree to raise his salary for the 
second time; see ASS Concistoro 2202 and Adams, “Baldassare 
Peruzzi,” 522. 


35 ASS Balia 600, No. 21; Adams, “Baldassare Peruzzi,” 251. 
36 Roth, Last Florentine Republic, 244. 
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Appendix of Drawings 


All the drawings are in the Gabinetto dei Disegni e Stampe of the 
Uffizi, Florence. The abbreviation “UA” is used for Uffizi Architet- 
tura. 

(1) UA 360 recto (Fig. 1) 

Map of the walls of Florence, 

Pen and brown ink. 

415 X 574mm. 

Watermark: not traceable. 

Script (clockwise from left): occidens// Porta alprato// porta a 
faenza// porta a S. gallo/ porta apinti/ portacio la del prato 
molino// civitas hanc abet pemerium lutus et extra molino// Sep- 
terio// porta ala crete/ Santa Maria del Fiore 5. Jovanni/ porta 
ala Justitia’) oriens// ponte ala Carraia// palazzo a spini// ponte a 
Santa Trinita// ponte vechio/ porta// ponte rebaconte// molino 
arno f.// Meridiens/ porta a S. feriano// porta a S. Nicolo// porta a 
5. Giorgio// monte/ porta a S. Pietro Gactolini montuosa. 

(2) UA 361 verso (Fig. 3) 

Plan and elevation of Baptistery, elevation of Cathedral, Florence; 
map of the walls of the town of Orbetello. 

Red chalk with some notations in pen and brown ink. 

287 X 429mm. 

Watermark: C.M. Briquet, Les Filigranes: Dictionnaire historique des 
marques du papier, Leipzig, 1923, 5542 (Florence, 1496-98). 


Script: I 
[A s 

A: Qui c'era el portico// Sanctos Johannes de florentus;/ porta: 

porta/ Fons Baptisoni// palmi 116 Romani/ porta” colonna incate- 

nate di porfide/ palmi 48. 

B: Orbetello 

(3) UA 361 recto (Fig. 4) 

Plan of S. Spirito, plan and elevation of Cathedral, Florence. Red 

chalk with some notations in pen and brown ink. 

287 x 429mm. 

Watermark: Briquet, 5542 (see above) 

Script (top to bottom): palce// Sancto Spirito di fiorenza/ colonne 

31 tondi// colonne. 
(4) UA 362 recto (Fig. 5) 

Plan and section of the Campanile of the Duomo, Pisa. 

Red chalk with pen and brown ink. 

285 X 429mm. 

Watermark: Briquet, 5542 (see above) 

Script: 

[A i B 

A: laugo del donno de Papa cioe el corpo di pisa (measures). 

B. Colonne// vano del Campanile di Pisa/ sopra el primo ordine: 
Colonne 30/ Intucto numero di Colonne 180  15/ tucta Opera di 
Corintia. 

(5) UA 362 verso (Fig. 6) 

Plan of Campanile, facade of the Duomo, Pisa. 

Red chalk. 

285 x 429mm. 

Watermark: Briquet, 5542 (see above) 

Script: 

A: due intagliate” Corintia/ baptismo' Sancto (?) anni di Pisa. 

B: 6 gradi. 


Michelangelo at St. Peter's: The Arberino Correspondence* 


Howard Saalman 


On the occasion of a recent visit of mine to Rome, the 
Reverend Don Cipriano Maria Cipriani, O.S.B. Monte- 
olivetano, archivist of the Reverenda Fabbrica di S. 
Pietro in Vaticano, assiduous student of Michelangelo 
and all things Sanpietrino, a keen, earthy wit and saint 
among archivists. With the selfless generosity that is 
his hallmark, he entrusted me (not in exclusivity) with 
an interesting group of documents for comment and 
eventual publication. I present them here in the spirit 
in which they were offered. 

The documents consist in the main of a correspon- 
dence dating from December, 1546 to May, 1547 be- 
tween Monsignor Giovanni Arberino, canon of St. Pe- 
ter's, apostolic subdeacon and one of the deputies of 
the fabbrica,! and Monsignor Filippo Archinto, Bishop 
of Sansepolcro,? a former senior deputy and Vicar of St. 
Peter's, who was out of Rome during this period. Ar- 
berino (a member of the old Roman family of Arberini 
or Alberini) was a brother of Giulio de’ Alberini and 
co-owner of the Alberini Palace in the via di Banco S. 
Spirito, built after 1510.? Co-signer of the letters to Ar- 
chinto was Antonio de' Massimi, Arberino's fellow 
deputy, a layman and son of Pietro de’ Massimi, the 
builder of the recently completed Palazzo Massimo alle 
Colonne.* The fabbrica, instituted under Julius II and 
formally organized under Clement VII in 1523,5 was 
headed by clerical and secular deputies charged with 
supervising both the planning and execution of the ris- 
ing structure of St. Peter's. 

The first letter, dated December 11, 1546 (Doc. 1), be- 
gins by informing Mons. Archinto that the great barrel 
vault of the southern arm, brought to near-termination 
before Antonio da Sangallo's death in September, 1546, 
had finally been completed. Arberino continued by 
restating a fact already known to his colleague, namely 
that Michelangelo had been appointed "architecto di N. 
S." The appointment became official on January 1, 


* A bibliography of frequently cited sources follows the documents. 
! Frey, 1913, Doc. 567.3. He died in 1554 and was buried in S. Maria 
sopra Minerva. 


° Ibid., Doc. 312a. He signed himself "Il Vic” in the Documents 2 and 
5 and is addressed as "Capo et guida nostra in questa Santa fabrica 
di San Pietro" in Document 1. 


3 Frommel, 1973, 11, 7f. 


* H. Wurm, Der Palazzo Massimo alle Colonne, Berlin, 1965; also From- 
mel, 1973, 11, 241f. 


1547,° but both these letters and previously published 
documents make it clear that Michelangelo had 
gradually taken charge during the preceding months. 
Arberino now reported that Michelangelo had set “al- 
cuni giovani” to designing “il modello di san Pietro” 
and measuring profiles, presumably in the rising build- 
ing. The officials of the fabbrica had been instructed to 
assist Michelangelo in every way. One of the stuccatori, 
known for his drafting ability, had been assigned to aid 
the model builders. It is conceivable that this same 
anonymous stuccatore is the draftsman of the two early 
Michelangelesque project drawings for St. Peter's, UA 
95 and UA 96, which I have discussed in another con- 
text.” As Arberino makes clear, Michelangelo and his 
assistants had not yet begun construction of the model, 
but were in the process of designing it. That is precisely 
the moment in which the drawings UA 95 and UA 96 
must be dated, both of them significantly different 
from the design ultimately adopted which was em- 
bodied in the large wooden model completed in 1547.8 

The Arberino letter also reveals a fact of considerable 
importance. During a meeting of the deputies with the 
Pope on the morning of December 11, 1546, it was de- 
cided that Michelangelo was to make a “modelletto 
picolo” which would make clear just what his project 
implied. Subsequently it would be decided whether it 
was to be executed. This report confirms Vasari's 
statement that Michelangelo initially made a (presum- 
ably small) model, constructed in fifteen days at a 
minimum cost of twenty-five scudi (Vasari-Milanesi, 
vir, 219). The Arberino letter, like Vasari's report, how- 
ever, gives no indication of the material of which the 
"modelletto" was to be made.? 

About this time, Arberino reports, Michelangelo ap- 
peared on the building site to inspect Sangallo's model 
and announced that it was his intention to dismiss all of 
the assistants previously active under Antonio da San- 


° Cf. C. L. Frommel, "Die Peterskirche unter Papst Julius II im Licht 
neuer Dokumente," Römisches Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte, xvi, 1976, 
74-81: "Zur Organisation der Bauhütte von St. Peter." 


© Cf. the discussion in Frey, 1916, 32, and Barocchi, 1962, 111-1v, 1446, 
n. 607. 


7 Saalman, 1975, 374f. 
8 Ibid., 383-386. 
? Ibid., 381. 
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gallo, including Antonio Labacco, the builder of Sangal- 
lo’s great model of St. Peter's and “maestro giovanni 
nostro," i.e., the Florentine Nanni di Baccio Bigio, one 
of the soprastanti under the Sangallo regime and a favor- 
ite of the deputies.!? Suspecting that the "setta sangal- 
lesca," contrary to his intentions, was intent on pro- 
ceeding further with the Sangallo project, Michelangelo 
urged temporary suspension of all work on the site. The 
Pope, however, refused to countenance any suspen- 
sion. 

Subsequently the deputies convened one of their 
regular sessions on the building site (congregazione)"! at 
which the executing architects were expected to ac- 
count for their activities "as was the custom in the time 
of Sangallo." Jacopo Meleghino, bearing the title of 
“computista et architecto," a trusted functionary close 
to Paul III and thus secure in his post,!? came as usual, 
but Michelangelo sent word that he had no intention of 
appearing and would deal with no one concerning St. 
Peter's but the Pope himself. This was the first formal 
encounter between Michelangelo and the deputies and 
he lost no time in making his position clear. 

The meeting followed between the Pope and the dep- 
uties on the morning of December 11, 1546 in which it 
was decided that Michelangelo was to make a small 
model illustrating his project. It is not clear whether 
this represented a concession by the Pope to the dep- 
uties’ "right to know" or whether Paul III himself was 
anxious to get a notion of what his new architect was up 
to before making further commitments. It is, however, 
reasonably certain that the "modelletto picolo," first 
mentioned at the end of the first Arberino letter, was 
not identical with the "modello di san Pietro" on which 
work had begun previously and which was, as Ar- 
berino put it, to be “il grand [sic] et dimonstrarsi Totale 
prov[inJo del modello." If, as Vasari reported, the ini- 
tial model was completed in fifteen days, then it may 
be that the "modelletto picolo” was finished before the 
end of 1546. 

Monsignor Archinto replied on December 28, 1546 
(Doc. 2), regretting the latest developments and en- 
couraging resistance with all permissible means. About 


10 Concerning Nanni, cf. Frey, 1913, Docs. 322b, 437, 582; 1916, Doc. 
672a. Cf. also the long note in Frey, 1916, 44f. The usually astute Frey 
seems not to have recognized "maestro Nanni” as Nanni di Baccio 
Bigio, Michelangelo's tenacious foe. For Nanni and Michelangelo, 
see also Wittkower, 1968. 


!! Held in the "stantia della congregazione” (Document 9). See also 
Frey, 1916, 47. 


12 Cf. Frey, 1909, 138; 1913, 144, Docs. Beilagen 9a, 9b, 9c; and 1916, 
34f. He died on November 17, 1549. 


13 Frey, 1913, Docs. 284, 312f, 317.6. Pallavicino was a deputy be- 
tween 1538 and 1544. 


14 The builder of this model was almost surely Nanni di Baccio 
Bigio. In a letter of May 14, 1547, Giovan Francesco Ughi wrote to his 
friend Michelangelo from Florence that he had heard that Nanni di 
Baccio was working on a model for the fabbrica of St. Peter's ("Nanni 
ha tanto da fare per conto di Santo Pietro e . . . far un modello per 


the same time Arberino received another letter, dated 
December 18, 1546, from yet another former deputy, 
Francesco Pallavicino, Bishop of Aleria and Genova, ? 
(Doc. 3). Pallavicino suggested that Michelangelo was 
old and probably close to death and should not be al- 
lowed to upset all previous plans. 

Arberino continued the correspondence on January 
11, 1547 with another report to Archinto in Trento (Doc. 
4). The deputies were continuing to resist 
Michelangelo's plan to substitute his own men for the 
old Sangallo group, but Arberino was beginning to 
sense that it would prove difficult for them to continue 
their opposition against the wishes of the Pope. Ar- 
berino again referred to the "novo modello" in which 
the dimensions of Sangallo's project were to be re- 
duced, but it is unclear whether this reference applies 
to the little or the larger model. He was still hopeful that 
the Pope could be made to see reason and be persuaded 
to adhere to Antonio's model. Furthermore, he an- 
nounced the intention of the deputies to produce a 
model of their own "which perhaps will not appeal less 
to His Holiness than messer Michelangelo's . . . .''!4 

Archinto followed up with letters of January 24, Feb- 
ruary 12, and February 16, 1547 (Docs, 5, 6, and 7) in 
which he called upon divine justice to intervene in 
favor of the threatened ministers of the fabbrica and 
asked to be kept abreast of the "miracoli di 
michelangelo." 

Arberino continued with a long report on February 
26, (Doc. 8). Michelangelo had begun a frontal attack on 
the deputies and the Sangallo hangers-on. He informed 
the Florentine mason master Niccolo!5 that he was to 
follow the orders of Giovanni Battista de Alfonsis, his 
personal choice as successor of Labacco;!6 Niccolo re- 
sponded that he was responsible only to the deputies. 
Giovanni Battista subsequently appeared before the 
deputies and announced that from here on 
Michelangelo alone would give the orders in St. Peter's. 
The deputies replied that they had a right to know what 
was going on. Giovanni responded that they would 
find out what was going on when it had been done. 
Scandalized by this tone from the "mouth of a 


detta opera per isbatter il disegno vostro"). Nanni was determined 
to hold on at St. Peter's in spite of Michelangelo's efforts to force 
him out. He expected the Pope to realize his value to the fabbrica 
after he had shown him his model (Gotti, 1875, 1, 309f; Barocchi, 
1962, rr1- 1v, 1455, n. 611). 


'S Cf. Frey, 1913, 61, n. 1; Docs. 328.19; 328.114; 341a, 341d; 436f. 


16 Ibid., 92; 1916, 35; S. Giner Guerri, Juan Battista de Toledo segundo 
arquitecto de la Basilica Vaticana junto a Miguel Angel, Salamanca, 1977. Cf. 
also P. Carlos Vicuna, "Juan Bautista de Toledo, arquitecto segundo 
de la fábrica de San Pedro a Roma,” Archivo español de arte, xxx1x, 
1966, 1-8. For Juan Bautista's subsequent work at the Escorial see 
Catherine Wilkinson, "The Escorial and the Invention of the Impe- 
rial Staircase,” Art Bulletin, v11, 1975, 77f., and George Kubler, 
"Galeazzo Alessi and the Escorial," in Del Arte. Homenaje a Justino 
Fernández, Mexico City, 1977, 147-153. 


Speniard," the deputies had him ushered out of the 
meeting. Allowed to return, he repeated his remarks 
with emphasis. The deputies decided that it was time 
for another meeting with His Holiness. 

The Pope, informed of the Spaniard's insolence, was 
amused, but reassured the deputies that he had no in- 
tention of impairing their authority. Michelangelo was 
to confine himself to architectural matters only and not 
to involve himself in administrative affairs. As for An- 
tonio Labacco, the pontiff felt that it was probably best 
that this old Sangallo retainer be let go, if only “per 
amor di michelangelo" and in spite of the deputies' 
pleas to the contrary. Careful, however, not to make the 
deputies swallow all the bitter medicine at one draught, 
the Pope allowed the master mason Niccolo, a minor 
figure working on contract, to stay on. So a delicate 
balance between conflicting interests was maintained, 
as Arberino put it, "come il bichiere insu laqua." Not 
for long, as it turned out. 

The Popes final concession to the deputies was his 
agreement that Michelangelo was to appear before the 
deputies to explain his intentions, but that he was to be 
treated with kid gloves (con qualche morbidezza) in view 
of his rare talents (per la sua virtu rara). On February 25, 
1547 Michelangelo appeared before the deputies and 
went on the attack immediately. He had been asked, he 
seid, to appear here by the Pope to explain to the dep- 
uties what it was he wanted now that His Holiness 
had appointed him to head the fabbrica of St. Peter's. 
What he wanted was that no one was to meddle in his 
affairs and that nothing was to be done there except 
what Giovanni Battista ordered at his personal com- 
mand. He then pointed the finger at the deputies to tell 
them that he suspected them of misusing their position 
by selling travertine to the fabbrica at inflated prices. 
(Michelangelo had been well briefed. Antonio de' Mas- 
simi was, in fact, selling travertine to the fabbrica from 
his own sources and continued to do so following this 
incident.") To back up his low opinion of such super- 
visory bodies in general, Michelangelo went on to in- 
form the deputies that he had had a "similar position" 
at S. Maria del Fiore in Florence where "several 
hundred thousand scudi were spent" and that "the 
operai who had charge of it were wool merchants . . . 
and understood nothing of architecture and building 
and did everything as he wanted." 

The deputies, thoroughly cowed by this performance 


17 Frey, 1916, Docs. 577, 643. 


!* There was a measure of truth in this assertion. Both Arberino 
and Massimo were at least indirectly connected with the construc- 
tion of their family palaces involving no lesser architects than 
Raphael and Peruzzi (cf. nn. 3 and 4 above). 
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and mindful of the Pope's instructions, hurriedly 
agreed that no materials would be used except those 
Michelangelo desired. As for improper contracts and 
such things, they protested their innocence and incor- 
ruptibility. Furthermore, they felt that they could not 
be compared with the operai of S. Maria del Fiore, that 
they understood architecture,!8 and so forth. 
Michelangelo finally terminated the discussion by an- 
nouncing that it had been a delight to talk with them 
and to find out that the rumors he had heard about 
corruption among the deputies were false. He further 
agreed that work on the northern arm (verso la stalla) 
could continue following Sangallo's design ‘without 
changing anything on the outside" (alla scorsa di fuora). 
Whether they knew it or not, the deputies were being 
had. 

Michelangelo's reiterated statement that he had been 
capomaestro in the opera of S. Maria del Fiore is one of 
the surprises of these letters. No previous evidence 
from any source concerning this matter has come to 
light, but it seems unlikely that he would have invented 
this detail simply to impress the deputies. A casual in- 
quiry in Florence or among the Florentines in Rome 
would have uncovered the ruse and Michelangelo's 
credibility and position would have been undermined. 
The question, therefore, is, just what was 
Michelangelo's connection with the Florentine opera? It 
should be recalled that all work on the cupola had 
ceased in 1514 after Baccio d'Agnolo finished the first 
section of the outer gallery at the foot of the cupola.!° 
Michelangelo's temporary preoccupation with the 
cupola problem in the years immediately following had 
no practical consequences and involved neither his ap- 
pointment as capomaestro nor the expenditure of large 
amounts of money. 

Some confirmation of Michelangelo's presence in the 
opera would surely have been recorded in the archives, 
but the sixteenth-century books of the opera have not 
been available for study since the flood of 1966. In an- 
ticipation of possible future research, I would suggest 
that Michelangelo was referring to the period of the 
abortive republican revival in 1527-1530. As is well 
known, Michelangelo planned and executed fortifica- 
tions at S. Miniato and at some of the Florentine gates 
for defense against the papal forces besieging Flor- 
ence.?° He was advisor on fortifications beginning in 
the summer of 1528. In January, 1529 he was elected a 


19 Cf. Saalman, 1975, 374f. 


°° Summary in Michelangelo architetto, ed. P. Portoghesi and B. Zevi, 
Turin, 1964, 872f. Cf. also J. R. Hale, "The End of Florentine Liberty: 
The Fortezza da Basso," in Florentine Studies. Politics and Society in 
Renaissance Florence, ed. N. Rubinstein, Evanston, 1968, 501f. 
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member of the Nove della Milizia. A month later 
Michelangelo and two assistants were given permission 
to ascend to the top of the cupola of S. Maria del Fiore, 
presumably to get an overview of the defenses.?! It may 
seem contradictory that a capomaestro would require 
special permission from the operai to climb up to the 
lantern. The times were out of joint, however, and ac- 
cess was severely restricted during this period for rea- 
sons of military security, since a traitor might be in a 
position to observe the disposition of forces and to sig- 
nal the enemy. Everyone was under suspicion. 

It was in his position as "general governatore e pro- 
curatore costituito sopra alla detta fabrica et for- 
tificatione delle mura ... della citta di Firenze,” to 
which he was formally appointed on April 6, 1529,?? 
that Michelangelo would have become a de facto chief 
master of S. Maria del Fiore, because the opera of S. 
Maria del Fiore had been the public works office in 
charge of building fortifications for the city since the 
late fourteenth century.?? The role of the opera in this 
respect ran parallel to that of the Tower Officials (Uffi- 
ciali della Torre) who had charge of road and bridge 
building and the Castle Officials (Ufficiali delle Castella), 
whose original responsibility for fortress construction 
had been gradually superseded by the cathedral opera 
as the city administration found it more practical to 
deal with the expertly staffed and organized cathedral 
workshop than with the ad hoc commissions of the Cas- 
tle office. In 1419 the functions of the Castle officials 
were assigned to the Capitani di Parte Guelfa. The 
Parte Guelfa, moribund as a political force, sub- 
sequently became a sort of catch-all agency, absorbing 
the Six of Arezzo office in 1459, the Sea Consuls in 1481, 
and the Massai di Camera in 1533.74 The public works 
functions of the cathedral opera, however, continued 
unchanged into the sixteenth century until Duke Ales- 
sandro, suspicious of all republican institutions, con- 
solidated the fortress building activities of the opera as 
well as of the Tower and Castle officials under the Cap- 
tains of the Parte Guelfa. Given final organization 
under Cosimo I in 1549, the public works office of the 
Parte Guelfa captains continued to function until the 
end of the grand duchy. During his tenure in charge of 
fortifications, Michelangelo would have had frequent 


2! C. Guasti, La cupola di Santa Maria del Fiore, Florence, 1857 (repr. A. 
Forni, Bologna, 1974), Doc. 350. For the situation in Florence in the 
summer and fall of 1530, see C. C. Bayley, War and Society in Renais- 
sance Florence, Toronto, 1961, 284f. 

22 Vasari-Milanesi, vir, 366. 

°3 Cf. H. Saalman, Filippo Brunelleschi: The Cupola of Santa Maria del 
Fiore, London, 1978, Appendix v1, 1 (in press). 

24 Cf. A. Cerchini and C. Quiriconi, "Relazioni e Rapporti all "Uf- 
ficio dei Capitani di Parte Guelfa," in Architettura e politica da Cosimo I 
a Ferdinando I, ed. G. Spini, Florence, 1976, 187f; also J. R. Hale, cited 
n: 20. 


occasion to meet with the wool merchants who had 
constituted the cathedral opera since the 1330’s25 and 
who controlled the funds for its operations. 

The deputies Arberino and Massimo next reported to 
Archinto, who had moved to Bologna, on March 27, 1547 
(Doc. 9). Affairs in St. Peter's were now beginning to 
precipitate. On March 11, Paul III assembled 
Michelangelo and the deputies together with the sec- 
ond architects, Giovanni Battista de Alfonsis and 
Giacomo Meleghino, and the secretary of the fabbrica, 
Valentino Cesellio,?$ for an audience in Castel S. 
Angelo. Valentino was carrying a cartone with the plan 
of St. Peter's "secondo la forma del modello," presuma- 
bly Antonio' model (perhaps it was left over from 
Labacco's construction of the model in the preceding 
years). The Pope began by lauding Michelangelo "per le 
rare virtu sue non solo della pitura et scultura ma della 
Architectura." There was no one to match him. He 
wanted Michelangelo's every order carried out insofar 
as it concerned architectural matters. The deputies re- 
plied that it was difficult for them to make provision for 
everything that might be required in building the 
church if they did not know precisely what 
Michelangelo was planning to do. The Pope countered 
by telling them not to worry too much, that 
Michelangelo had told him what he was up to and that 
he was satisfied. The deputies indicated that the Pope 
had previously given specific orders that nothing what- 
ever already built was to be dismantled. Now they had 
heard that Michelangelo intended to dismantle part of 
the structure already built. To demonstrate their point, 
they unrolled the plan Valentino had brought along for 
the purpose. Michelangelo, they asserted, was plan- 
ning to diminish the proposed building by a good 
two-thirds. If his intentions were realized, the name of 
the church would have to be changed from S. Pietro to 
S. Pietrino. Not only would it be a "piciolo tempio" but 
some hundred thousand scudi would be thrown away. 
The Pope was ready for this argument and replied that 
it struck him as a bargain to throw away a hundred 
thousand scudi in order to save three hundred 
thousand.?? Furthermore, the reduction raised the pos- 
sibility that the building might actually be completed 
in the near future.?8 Indeed, he was ready to assume 


?5 C. Guasti, Santa Maria del Fiore, Florence, 1887, Doc. 35. 


?? Valentino had been secretary of the fabbrica since ca. 1530: Frey, 
1911, Docs. 222. 226. 

?? Cf. Vasari (ed. Milanesi, vir, p. 219): ". . . si poteva risparmiare 
cinquanta anni di tempo a finirla e piu di trecentomila scudi di 
spesa." 

2* This passages echoes Condivi's “prima si sarebbe potuto sperare 
di veder l'ultimo giorno del mondo, che San Pietro finito" (A. Con- 
divi, Vita de Michelangelo, ed. R. D. L, Florence, 1927, 94). 


the entire responsibility for his decision. He had seen 
the model (presumably he meant the “little model”) 
and decided to accept Michelangelo's revisions. 

Seeing the Pope in good humor, Michelangelo im- 
meciately proposed that all the old Sangallo adherents, 
Nanni di Baccio in particular, be excluded from the fab- 
brica. The deputies, in turn, defended Nanni, stating 
that he was needed for keeping the accounts as well as 
for measuring the work done so that compensation 
coud be assessed.?? Before the Pope could respond 
Michelangelo interjected “lui è un tristarello” (nincom- 
poop).?? His Holiness overlooked this outburst and re- 
marked that Nanni could remain for the time being, but 
was not to involve himself in any aspect of architecture; 
whereupon the session ended. 

That same afternoon Michelangelo and Giovanni Bat- 
tista de Alfonsis went to St. Peter's to talk with Pier 
Vincenzo Cesellio, the chief of supplies and equipment 
(munitionere).?! Michelangelo informed him that if he 
did his job well, all would be all right. Pier Vincenzo 
replied that he was under orders to do exactly what 
Michelangelo and  Giovanbattista demanded. 
Michelangelo then inquired after master Niccolo, the 
Florentine foreman of stonemasons. He learned that 
Niecolo had gone to the Antoniana (Baths of Caracalla) 
to Dick out columns for the masons to prepare for St. 
Peter's. The fabbrica had been given the exclusive right 
by papal order to utilize spolia of ancient buildings in 
and around Rome.?? Michelangelo then brought up the 
matter of a contract signed two days earlier (March 9, 
1547) with the Milanese master Jacopo Pernio for three 
capitals for the great pilasters of the southern arm 
apse.?? De Alfonsis went to look over the terms of the 
contract with Valentino, the secretary. Upon hearing a 
positive report, Michelangelo declared himself satis- 
fied. Jacopo had received an advance of forty scudi se- 
cured by a bond from master Paulo Pianeta, another 
mason in the fabbrica,34 and had already gone to the 
travertine quarry at S. Resto?? to begin work. Arberino 
now congratulated himself with Archinto that 
Michelangelo's group was beginning to find out that 
business wasn't played as fast and loose in the fabbrica 
as they had maintained. Nonetheless Giovanni Battista 
wes back the following Friday, checking the accounts 
and demanding that it should be he and not Nanni di 


?? For examples of Nanni's measuring, cf. Frey, 1913, Docs. 477-518. 
Af:er Nanni's ejection from the fabbrica, Urbino took over this job 
(cf. Frey, 1916, 38). 

3 Cf. Michelangelo’s similar remark about Nanni and the Sangallo 
group: "vilissimi furfanti contadini" (Gotti, 1875, 310). 


?! Frey, 1913, 34, Doc. 318; 92; 1916, 36. 
°° O. Pollak, “Ausgewählte Akten zur Geschichte der römischen 


Peterskirche (1535-1621)," Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 
XXXVI, 1915, Suppl., 46, No. 15. See also Frey, 1913, 43f, and 1916, 52f. 


?? Frey, 1916, Docs. 671a-c, 672a. 
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Baccio or Valentino Cesellio who signed the list of 
workers used during the past week, The deputies in- 
sisted that Nanni was to sign. 

In further letters of March 30 and April 5 (Docs. 11 
and 12), Archinto assessed the situation as unfavorable 
to the Sangallo cause and advised the deputies to bow 
to the inevitable, but to continue to voice their opin- 
ions when necessary. The deputies were not yet ready 
to yield, however. On May 14, 1547 Gian Francesco Ughi 
wrote to Michelangelo from Florence that he had heard 
from Nanni di Baccio Bigio's wife (in town on a visit) 
that Nanni was hard at work on a model for the fabbrica 
to compete with Michelangelo's model and that he ex- 
pected the Pope to see reason once he saw his model, 
that he intended to continue at St. Peter's indefinitely, 
and so on.?* Clearly, the deputies were making good on 
their promise to produce their own model?’ and Nanni 
was their agent. Ughi's letter probably reached Rome 
some time after May 14, but the suspicious 
Michelangelo did not need this information from Flor- 
ence to get wind of what was going on in his own 
preserve. On May 8 His Holiness summoned the dep- 
uties abruptly to a private audience (Doc. 12). Only 
Arberino was able to attend. He was kept waiting from 
five in the afternoon until eleven at night, a fair indica- 
tion of the Pope's displeasure. When he was finally ad- 
mitted, the pontiff inquired briefly how things were 
going in the fabbrica. Arberino replied lamely that ev- 
erything was going well according to Michelangelo's 
and Giovanni Battista's intentions as His Holiness had 
ordered. The Pope then informed him that 
Michelangelo was displeased that Nanni di Baccio Bigio 
was still working at St. Peter's. Arberino answered that 
Nanni only went on Fridays to check the accounts. Paul 
III then called in Messer Piergiovanni Aleotti, his guar- 
daroba,*8 who reported that Michelangelo would do 
nothing further at St. Peter's while Nanni was working 
there. The Pope, who had apparently already decided to 
act in the matter, then announced that henceforth the 
deputies would have to keep Nanni out of St. Peter's. 
Michelangelo finally had his way and nothing further 
was heard of Nanni's model, but the deputies were un- 
willing to dismiss their old favorite. Arberino wrote to 
Archinto that they were now employing Nanni outside 
of St. Peter's. He remained on the fabbrica payroll until 


34 Frey, 1913, Docs. 321, 328.32, 328.33; concerning bonding in the 
fabbrica, see Frey, 1916, 99, n. 5. 


35 Frey, 1916, 24; Docs. 578, 671c. 
36 Cf. note 14 above. 
37 Cf. Arberino’s letter of January 11, 1547, Document 4. 


38 Pier Giovanni Aleotto (or Aleotti), also called Perso Aleotti: 
Vasari-Milanesi, vit, p. 220. He was entitled alternately "guar- 
daroba" or "thesauriere secreto de N. S." (Frey, 1909, Doc. 78, 167, 
175, 222 et al.; 1913, Doc. 470). 
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the spring of 1548.?? In 1551, in another reported in- 
trigue against Michelangelo (Vasari-Milanesi, vir, 234), 
Nanni received a contract for the reconstruction of the 
Ponte S. Maria (Ponte Rotto). The bridge was washed 
away in the flood of 1557. Nanni again emerged briefly 
as the deputies' candidate for succession to the office of 
the aging Michelangelo in the fall of 1563.*° 

The deputies' opposition to Michelangelo never re- 
ally ended. On September 4, 1548 (Doc. 13), they 
petitioned Paul III, complaining that an unnamed sop- 
rastante, sent to observe affairs for the deputies with the 
connivance of Jacopo Melighino, their sole remaining 
functionary at the site and an old favorite of the Popes, 
had been set upon and assaulted by Michelangelo and 
his cohorts. When the soprastante raised a hand to de- 
fend himself, he was seized from behind by 
Michelangelo’s servant Urbino.*! Saved by the inter- 
vention of the papal guardaroba, Messer Pier Giovanni, 
he was unceremoniously ejected, Urbino calling after 
him that if he came back he wouldn't leave in one piece. 
The deputies asked the Pope to intervene to avenge this 
insult. Furthermore, the fabbrica was being defrauded 
of hundreds of thousands of scudi due to 
Michelangelo's credulity and so on. All in vain. There is 
no record of a papal response to this petition. The Pope 
had tired of the game. On October 11, 1549 he signed a 
motuproprio giving Michelangelo full powers.*? A 
month later Paul III was dead. 

During the turbulent interregnum following the 
death of the Pope, the deputies temporarily regained 
control of the fabbrica.*?? Their revolt, however, was 
short-lived. In a memorandum of Match 13, 1550 (Doc. 
14), Cardinal Marcello Cervino, the future Marcellus II 
and newly appointed head of the fabbrica, informed the 
deputies that the recently created pontiff, Julius III del 
Monte, had spoken with Cervino the day before in the 
Belvedere and ordered that the deputies reconsign the 
keys of the fabbrica to Michelangelo and that all should 
continue as it had been in the time of the "bona et santa 
memoria de Paulo." In addition, the Pope expressed 
the opinion that Michelangelo's virtues justified his 
embalmment after death. In 1552 Julius reconfirmed 
Paul III's motuproprio.** 

The opposition of the deputies continued sotto voce,” 
but their resistance, ineffectual from the beginning, 
continued to be little more than pinpricks in the sensi- 
tive but durable skin of the indefatigable Michelangelo. 


39 Frey, 1916, 35; Doc. 582. 
40 Vasari-Milanesi, v11, 264f; cf. Frey, 1916, 44f, and Wittkower, 1968, 
254f. 


41 Francesco di Bernardino degli Amadori da Castel Durante, called 
Urbino; died 1555 (cf. Vasari-Milanesi, vir, 394 and Frey, 1916, 38). 


Most revealing in these new documents is the flavor 
they give of the atmosphere in the fabbrica in the early 
years of Michelangelo's tenure. They match and confirm 
the tenor of Vasari's biography. 
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1. Letter from Giovanni Arberino and Antonio de' Massimi, 
Deputati della Fabbrica di S. Pietro, to Mons. Archinto, 
former head of the Fabbrica di S. Pietro, in Trento, dated 
December 11, 1546. (AFSP r1 Piano, Armadi, 128, fols. 114- 
118 
A monsignore Archinto in Trento 
Molto Reverendo monsignor nostro osservatissimo 

havemo preso gran piacere che . . . havevamo inteso il 
bon successo del suo viaggio et che a questa hora v. s. sia 
per grazia di Iddio arrivato a salvamento a Trento dove noi 
per non volere manchare al nostro debito contro a Capo et 
guida nostra in questa Santa fabrica di San pietro gli vog- 
liamo dare con questa raguaglio di quanto e successo fin 
qui dapoi La Sua partita et cosi Le diciamo . . . 

Le cose di santo pietro passano benissimo. La volta 
sonno molti giornj che fu messa al sicuro et gia e finita. 

Michelangnolo chiamato architecto di N.S. come V.S.R. 
sa a messo alchuni giovani in fare designare il modello di 
san Pietro et pigliare molti profilli. noi acció meglio la 
pottesse sattisfare ordinassimo a Tutti nostri officiali e 
ministri che lo sattisfacessino in quanto sapeva adoman- 
dare e cossi gli fo dato uno dei stuccatori che designa di 
architettura assai bene. cossi e continuato certi giorni di 
poi quelli di michelangnelo comminciavano fare il grand 
[sic] et dimonstrarsi Totale prov[in]o [?] del modello. Laltro 
giorno michelangnelo andando in santo pietro essendo 
stato nel modello disse ch'era bene che si intertenesse il 
murare per bon rispetti et dapoj (Lui medesimo ando dove 
si fabrica verso le stalle et ordino il modo ... che si 
havesse a fabricare et dipoi . . . disse che non voleva in 
santo pietro havere li offitiali et altri ministri che fossero 
stati al tempo del sangallo) [passage in parenthesis can- 
celled] el detto messer michelangnolo diamo maestro 
giovannj nostro et antonio labaccho et li disse . . . che si 
trovassero recapito che non gli voleva piu in santo pietro 
perche volia mandare homini soi. questo parse stragnio a 
melo arberino. Trovandomi in quella matina in santo 
pietro essendo che . . . La Sua Santita fosse ordinato in- 
sieme con esso michelangnelo che modo alchuno non si 
havesse interponere il Continuare del fabricare et cossi 


42 Barocchi, 1962, rr1- 1v, 1456, n. 612. 
43 Cf. ibid., 1567, n. 641. 

44 Ibid., 1568, n. 641. 

45 Wittkower, 1968, 252f. 


ordinai che si havesse a fabricare non obstante Tale parolle 
di michelangnelo. il di seguente facessimo ...... al 
detto micheangelo La Congregatione come era solito al 
sangallo et a messer jac(omo) meleghino ilquale iddio 
grazie et guaritto. messer jacomo vene al suo solito. mes- 
ser michelangnelo si fece intendere non volere venire alla 
nostra congregatione et che non haveva ne voleva havere 
che fare con noi sopra La fabbrica di santo pietro a solo col 
papa. 

questa matina siamo stato con Sua Santita e si è con- 
cluso che michelangnelo faccia uno modelletto picolo che 
si possa vedere quale sia la sua volonta et di poi si habbia a 
deliberare Tutto quello si habbia ad exeguire. 

. . ad sua beatitudine . .. di continuo humillmente 
baccio le mano adi Il di xbre 1546 
Io Arberino 


D tati SE 
puter Ant de massimi 


. Letter from Mons. Archinto in Trento to Giovanni Ar- 
berino and Antonio de’ Massimi, dated December 28, 1546 
(AFSP 11, Armadi, 204, fol. 372) 


Di Michelangelo che habbia levato li nostri ministri pro- 
vati resto mal contento et perdonatemi a questa parola 
molto piu resto mal contento dele s.v. che lo habbino con- 
fortato, se in loro e diffetto puniteli, ma per bizzeria di 
uno deponere li servitori antichi della fabbrica, non lo 
consento, et lo consentite noi rimanetevi soli Deputati et 
se me scriverete come ad amico ne rispondero volontieri 
di quel poco che sapro ma come a Deputato et collega non 
vi dano resposta perche non sono tale, ma ben’ servitore 
vostro et non mi increscie tanto che noi pariamo asini et 
da pochi per il passato quanto m'increscie de la devotione 
la quale si perdera per forza alla fabbrica vostra quando si 
spangera la fama che hoggi incominciate una fabbrica 
nova del glorioso principe degli Apostoli, perdonatemi 
signori mei quanto l'Anima mia carissimi sete voi de quel 
sangue Romano che non volendo stare michelangelo vosco 
(vcbiscum) vogliate voi stare con esso, piu son diro di 
questo. 
— da trento il di 28 dexembre 1546 

Ser. de le ss. vv. 

Il Vic. 

. Letter from Francesco Pallavicino, Bishop of Aleria and 
Genova to Giovanni Arberino, from Genova, dated De- 
cember 18, 1546 (AFSP 11, Armadi, 204, fol. 403). 
Ho inteso qualmente s. Beatitudine in loco del quo[ndam] 
mastro Antonio Sangallo havenli miso mlesser] 
michelangelo quale haveva gia data gran garbuglio su le 
cose designate et fatte dal ditto quo[ndam] con tante fatige 
et spese con volere retrattare il modello et remover m° 
Nanni, et m° Antonio labacho ministri nostri persone 
certo da bene et utile a ditta fabbricha per la loro es- 
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perienza di tanti annj, tal nove certo mi sonno dispiaciute 
per molte cause massime per sentir dare un tal sfrexo alle 
opere del ditto quondam m° Antonio, la forma del quale e 
nota a tutto il mondo e s. santita in quest’ opera a mio 
guidicio sene poteva satisfare impero bisogna accordarsi a 
quello piacera a sua beatitudine che e del tutto patrona. 
non dico che ditto m. michelangelo non sia persona 
dabene et unica al mondo nel suo mestiere, ma e da con- 
siderare che e vechio et pocho pote vivere secondo il corso 
naturale, et mettendo quel che e principiato in disordine, 
tutto potria restar confuso con maggior spese e trovaglio 


da Genova allj xviij di Decembre Mpxivi 
Serv. fratello Il Vescovo di Aleria 


. Postscript to a letter dated January 11, 1547 from Giovanni 


Arberino and Antonio de' Massimi to Mons. Archinto in 
Trento. (AFSP 11. Armadi 129, fols. 6v-7v) 

Quanto a michelangelo v. s. tengha per certo non e man- 
chato da noi il resentirle et quanto al levare gli homini 
nostri della fabrica li diciamo che non ha fatto quanto ha 
voluto ma dove corre la volonta di sua beatitudine durum 
est nobis contra stimula calcitrare.! 

[in margin: manu di d. Jo. Arberini fuerunt addita verba 
contrascritta] 

In quanto che messer michelangelo habbia pigliare Im- 
presa di fare uno novo modello et el minuire quello di 
messer Antonio di Sangallo V. S. R. non prenda fastidio 
perche havemo speranza che N.S. non correra cossi allin- 
chrescia et operaremo che Sua Santita si vorra intendere 
anchora noi che saperemo defendere con la ragione L'o- 
pere fatte per detto messer Antonió et quando sara di 
bisogno non mancharemo anchora noi fare fare unaltro 
modello che forse non parera mancho ad Sua beatitudine 
chel detto di messer michelangelo 


ee n! t! | o | ow 


. Letter from Mons. Archinto from Trento to Giov. Ar- 


berino and Ant. de' Massimi, dated January 24, 1547. (AFSP 
11,de’ Armadi, 205, fol. 39v) 
Quanto al modello che le s.v. scrivano che non permet- 
terano novitate et che lavorrano molto intendere et dispu- 
tare prima che si muti il disegno di M. Ant? de questo non 
ho mai havuto dubbio perche so che ciascuno dele s.v. ne 
sanno quanto li architettj. ma il dispiacer mio s'e che 
quelli che hanno ben servito come M? Nanni et m. Ant? 
con tal occasione fussero reiecte da noi, li quali havemo 
sempre fatte proffessione de grattitudine achi servi bene 
et piu presto vorrei lassar' tutta La Impresa che vedermi 
legare le mani in deprimere overo oscultare chi non lo 
meritasse. che questo vol' la Justitia Divina de render' a 
ciascuno secondo il merito de le opere sue. 
da trento il 24 di gennao 1547. 

Il Vic? 


! Acts 9,5; 26,14. 
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6. Letter from Mons. Archinto to Giov. Arberino and Ant. 
de’ Massimi, dated February 12, 1547 (AFSP 11, Armadi, 205, 
ial. 66). os 
Desidero sapere li successi di Michelangelo e deli nostri 

antiqui ministri et come S. Sta la intende. 

7. Letter from Mons. Archinto to Giov. Arberino and Ant. 
de Massimi, from Trento, dated February 16, 1547. (AFSP 11, 
Armadi, 205, fol. 70) 

Ordinate a Segretario che scriva piu longo maxime .. . 
deli miracoli di michelangelo et deli nostri antiqui e come 
la fanno . . . 

8. Letter dated February 26, 1547 from Giovanni Arberino 
and Antonio de’ Massimi to Mons. Archinto in Trento 
(AFSP 11, Armadi, 129, fols. 33-37v). 

Per quanto v. s. ci scrive volere sapere il successi delle 
muraglie di michelangnelo scriviamo che dapoi li ultimi 
nostri avisi di 13 del passato e occorse che piu giorni 
sonno che michelangnelo ando in santo pietro et com- 
mando a maestro Nicolo Capo delli scarpellini che dovesse 
fare quanto messer Iovan Battista de alfonsijs 2? architecto 
dirrebbe. da parte sua maestro Nicolo gli risposse che lui 
non ferrebbe summo quanto gli deputati gli Comman- 
darebbero et che se lui vorrebbe piu una Cosa che un'altra 
parlasse colli deputatj. el quale Gio. Battista vene nella 
nostra congregazione et illi esposse daparte di 
michelangelo che in santo pietro non si haveva da fare ni 
piu ni meno che quanto daparte di esso michelanelo 
Comandarebbe. Da noi gli fo detto se noi haveamo da 
sapere quello che si haveva da fare. il quale risposse che 
noi non lo havevamo da sapere summo quanto si ved- 
eva essere fatto. per servar' noi il modo nostro Lo faces- 
simo uscire dalla Congregazione et havendo Con- 
siderazione sopra Tale parolle come molto impertinente et 
uscite di bocca duno spagnolo. alchuno di noi non le in- 
tese cossi arrogante et di novo lo facessimo ritornare et 
replicare le medesime parolle Le quale furno dallui redette 
con maggiore efficatio overo dire Temerita essendo ivi 
messer lacomo meleghino ultra gli altri ministri nostri gli 
fu da noi risposto che si parlarrebbe con S. Santita et quello 
che da sua beatitudine ne fosse ordinato si farrebbe come 
e il dovere. Il di sequente che fu di di domenica per mezo 
di monsignore di Casale? havessimo audientia da sua 
beatitudine allaquale exponessimo quanto per Gio. bap- 
tista spagnolo ne era fato exposto. et sua santita la insolen- 
tia spagnola tra le altre parolle disse io Lo diro altre grosse 
come si dice altre di scatolla.? questa e una generatione Li 
quali o Inngano o cochano.* et la conclusione delli rag- 
gionamenti fu che noi haveamo ad essere deputatj come 
prima et che non fo mai mente di Sua Santita da toccare 
lautorita et honore nostro et che michelangelo haveva solo 
essere architetto et quanto all'architettura gli era piacere 


* Raphael de Casale, former deputy. Cf. Frey, 1913, Doc. 276; 3172 


* "Io Lo diro altre grosse come si dice altre di scatolla" signifies "to 
pay him back in his own coin; to have adequate insults in one's bag" 
(scatola; Roman slang). 


fussi compiaciuto et che michelangelo non si haveva 
d'impacciare delli ministri et officialj della fabrica le quali 
servivano per tenere scritture et conti et illj discusso di m? 
Giovanni et maestro Antonio Labaccho dove sua sanctita 
per diverse parolle non pareva si contentasse per amor di 
michelangnelo che detto m? Antonio li stagiesse quantun- 
que noi ne forzassino con ragione quando era utile la sua 
persona alla fabrica Di ni(co)lo sene contento perche li 
dicessimo l'opera sua ultra le altre nel tenere di conti delle 
materie et muraglie e cossi gli e restato come il bichiere 
insu laqua. 

Dapoi questi raggionamenti sua sanctita disse che far- 
rebbe che michelangnelo venesse alla nostra Con- 
gregazione per farne sapere l'intento suo. 

Hier al modo solito facessimo Congregazione dove per 
ordine di sua sanctita gli viene michelangnelo el quale 
accettalo cortesemente et bene usata per piu respetti mas- 
sime havendoci sua santita ordinato che lo dovessimo 
circondare (?) et andargli con qualche morbidezza per la 
sua virtu rara disse questo o simile parolle:N.S. mi ha 
mandato a dire per uno suo parafienera che io dovessi 
venire in questa congregatione per fare sapere alle sig- 
norie vostre quello che io voglio depoi che sua Santita mi 
ha dato accio della fabbrica di san pietro. io dico che non 
voglio che altrui sene inpaccia sinon io et che non si faccia 
altro che quello che messer Giovan Baptista qui dira. 
daparte mia (voltandosi a detto messer Gio. baptista) et 
non voglio che se gli habbino da fare nella fabrica tanti 
inganni et robbarie.che intendo che il medesimo che 
evenditore di trevertino èquello che fa il patto et non VOg- 
lio che si muri con altra Calcia pietre et puzolana che 
quella ne piacea ame.? et incio induce in esempio che lui 
haveva havuto simil Carricho in sancta maria delle fiore a 
fiorenza dove si erano spese qualche centinalo di migliare 
di scudi et quellj operari che ne havevano Cura che era 
merchanti di Lana et che haveva altro mestiere et esercitio 
et quellj non si intendevano di architectura ne di edificio 
et che quellj tali si riportavano in tutto et per tutto ad esso 
messer Michelangelo.con qualque altre parolle certo non 
convenivole alla persona di michelangelo ni nieno alla 
nostra alquale noi per haver memoria alle parole che sua 
santita ci haveva detto come V.S.R. ha disopra intesa li fu 
da noi con ogni modestia risposta volendolo noi facilitare 
che ne pareva bene che in santo pietro non si havesse 
adoperare altre materie in fabricare che adetto 
michelangelo fossero piaciute quantumche noi cognos- 
ciamo le bone et le Cattive ma che in quanto che li ven- 
ditori loro istessi facessero il prezo questo è aliena dalla 
verita perche noi istessi facemo gli prezzi et non gli nostri 
ministri et se in cio è errore siamo noi istessi et a questo 
rispondeva michelangelo ben presto da semplice che da 
savio con dire che questo gli era stato detta et il simile 
diceva delj capitelli che si dagievano a fare al quale fu 
replicato che ne questo èla verita perche si sonno stati dati 


* Cochano—giocano. 


° Cf. also Michelangelo's letter of ca. 1550 (Frey, 1911, Doc. 279; 
Barocchi, 1962, 111-1v, 1456, n. 611). 


a chi ha fatto megliore partito alla fabrica et secretamente 
et per via di polize come si puo vedere nelle scritture del 
nostro secretario. Et a quanto haveva detto che lui havea 
havuto Carigho a fiorenza in sancta maria del fiore et che 
quelli operarii non si intendevano di architectura alla 
simile modestia, havuto rispetto a sua santita, gli fo rip- 
licato che’l caso non è simile perche como diceva quelli di 
sarta maria del fiore non si intendevano di architectura et 
edifitii et che noi siamo daltra professione che quellj et 
l'esperienza et nele cose proprie ce haveva tanto insegnato 
che possiamo raggionare molto bene dello edificare et che 
per obedire a sua sanctita con quello poco o assi che altrui 
sa siamo per secundarlo in ogni sua volonta dimmodo ché 
l'edificio principiato in alchuno modo non si muti con 
Commincarci. pero quello vole fare. Il quale dimonstrato 
di restare disingannato della sua mala informatione li 
avuta desse queste parolle: Signori ho Caro essere stato 
qui con voi et non trovare quello me è stato detto io par- 
laro con sua sanctita et alhora si resto d'accordo si murasse 
nela Cappella verso la stalla secondo il disegno del san- 
gallo non innovando essa alchuna alla scorsa di fuora. 
26 di febraio 1547 
Io. arberini 
Ant maximi 
. Letter from Giovanni Arberino and Antonio de' Massimi 
tc Mons. Archinto in Bologna dated March 27, 1547— 
(AFSP 11, Armadi, 129, fols. 46v-51) 

Sequitando iragualio delli sucessi della fabrica per 
conto di michelangelo diciamo, che da poi lultima nostra 

. e occorso che nostro signore adi 11 del presente 

trovandosi in Castello$ ce fece ciamare la sera in anzi per 
ur. suo parafrenere che dovessimo essere a 12 hore con sua 
santita noi doi, et messer giaccobo melegino, dove andas- 
simo et dopo aspetate dalle 12 sino alle 15 hore fissimo 
ciamati dentro da sua santita dove intrasimo ambedoi noi, 
michelangello globaptista spagnolo messer giaccomo 
melegino et il nostro valentino quale haveva seco uno de- 
segno della pianta della gesia di san pietro secondo la 
forma del modello portato da noi et dentro da sua santita 
gli era il governo di roma qual era stato ciamato poco av- 
arte di noi, et postia noi in gemigione avanti a sua santita 
ce fece levare in piede e comincio sua santita a parlare (con 
molte lunge parolle: crossed out) disse li numeri et Laude 
che merita messer michelangelo ivi presente dicendo: io 
ho laudato michelangelo con voi in sua absentia per le rare 
virtu sue non solo della pitura et scultura ma della Ar- 
chitectura e pensiamo che non solo fosse dificile ma etiam 
imposibile che a questi tempi si trovasi magior de lui ma 
ne anche pare a esso et da poi . .. comencio a dire: voi 
sapete che noi havemo posto messer michelangelo in san 
pietro Per capo delli architecti dal quale havesseno da de- 
pendere gli altri e che in san pietro non se havesse ha fare 
ne piu ne meno nelle cosse che concerneno alla architec- 
tura che quello che messer michel angelo haverebe com- 
andato, a questo se rispose per noi che cossi se gli era 
offerto nella nostra congregatione ma quanto gli era di- 
ferentia fra noi era che se noi haveama a sapere quello che 


Deputati 


Castel S. Angelo. 
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voleva fare per haver v. santitala prima cossa stabilito che 
non se havesse in modo alchuno alterare ne disfare il fatto 
e cossi dicessimo a sua santita che ne pareva forse il do- 
vere come deputati de quella fabrica et ministri di sua 
santita per piu rispetti che havessimo a sapere quello che 
michelangelo voleva fare si per poserne dar conto a sua 
santita como anche per posere fare la provisione delle 
materie maxime che facil cossa seria che michelangello 
havesse fatto un dissegno o proponimento di murare e fare 
qualcha cossa in san pietro che il tempo non lo portasse 
per piu rispeti maxime per non eserci qualcha volta dinari 
contanti a quello michelangelo havesse pensato fare, sua 
santita ci disse non ve ne dovete curare molto da saperlo 
quello voglio fare per che Lui ha comunicato con noi et de 
quello noi ce satisfaciamo et ce contentiamo al resto delle 
ragione nostre sudette non dimostro rispondere, alora per 
noi fo detto a sua santita che era bene che quella li pen- 
sasse molto bene impero che michelangelo vole disfare in 
parte quello che e fatto in san pietro perche intendiamo 
quello e lanimo suo et alora pliassimo il cartone della 
pianta et li mostrassimo quello che michelangelo ne vole 
levare che seria li doi terzi et che havendo essere san 
pietro cossi como michelangelo vole fare (bisognerebe 
cambiare el nome alla gesia che da san pietro si chiamasse 
san pietrino: crossed out) e diventarebe uno piciolo tem- 
pio facendo sapere a sua santita che oltre alla di- 
minuitione di san pietro se sarebere buttate meglio de 
cento milia scudi / a questo sua santita rispose che non gli 
pareva male butare cento milia scudi per sparcignare tre- 
cento milia et per fare cossa che alli tempi nostri non di- 
ciamo di noi, ma da gli altri si possa vedere finito san 
pietro suginngendo a voi basta haverlo detto et il carco 
non si dara a voi tanto piu quanto sempre se potera dire il 
papa oltra la havere visto piu dissegni di san pietro et 
havere inteso piu opinioni et haveva visto il modello che 
haveva fatto fare e che se era risoluto volerlo a questo 
modo. 

Messer michel Angelo havendo visto il favore che il 
Papa gli haveva fatto di cantare le sue laude disse: patre 
Santo, da po che v. santita me ha volute dare questo carco 
io non ci voglio nisune de quelli ministri che ce erano 
prima et voglio possere fare a modo mio e quando voro 
fare una cossa Lo diro qui a giovan baptista che e quello 
spagnolo che ha La provixione che haveva messer giacobo 
melegino, cioe 2? architetto messo per il detto messer 
michelangelo. alora dicessimo: patre santo, e bene che v. 
santita siarischa questa cossa. pare che sia per conto de 
maistro nanni del quale noi ce ne servianno per tenere li 
conti nostri delle materie che sono bisogno alla fabrica e 
fa li conti ogni venerdi delle giornate delli lavoranti e poi 
misura quelli lavori che sono patti per vedere come 
havemo bene spese li nostri dinari.avanti che sua santita 
rispondesse parolla alchuna michel Angelo con poco ris- 
peto si lasso uscire di bocca coteste parolle: lui è un’; tris- 
tarello. sua santita non dimostro incio fare extima delle 
parolle de michel Angelo. anzi contentarsi che li stesse, 
ma che non si inpacia delle cosse della Architetectura e 
cosi fo finito questo ragionamento. 
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Essendo occorso quanto v. signoria ha inteso avanti a sua 
santita con michel Angelo, non se innovato altro in san 
pietro excepto che La medesima sera il detto michel 
Angelo et Io. baptista et unomo andorno in san pietro 
parlando con piero vicentio michel Angelo disse il papa 
me datto La cura della fabrica di san pietro. atendi a far’ 
bene lo offitio tuo che voglio che lo faci come per il passato 
e melio. piero vincentio gli rispose che haveva havuta 
comissione da noi de far’ quanto messer michel Angelo gli 
diceva et Io. baptista da sua parte et di poi adimando di 
maistro nicholo al quale gli fo detto che era andato alla 
Antoniana a consignar certe colone a certi scarpellini che 
li havevano a lavorare. michel Angelo disse che non voleva 
che se lavorassino non essendo comenzate e che questo era 
cura sua. il simile disse de tre capitelli che erano stati dati 
a fare a maestro giacobo milanese intaliatore per scudi 110 
di moneta luno. questo sono tre capitelli delli pilas tri 
grandi che vanno de trevertine nella capella verso le stallo. 
Lo spagnolo ando da valantino e viste le obligatione e 
capituli fatte con li scarpellini delle collone e con maistro 
Jacobo delli capitelli in risolutione, messer michel Angelo 
se e contentato et ha laudato quello che per noi era stato 
fatto per conto delli capitelli e cossi quello ha havuto 
quaranta scudi a bon conto con la segurta de m.° paulo 
pianeta et di gia e andato a santo resto a sbocarrli dove se 
fa una cava de trevertine a nome della fabrica. per quello 
si po coniecturare li ministri de michel Angelo perderano 
la scrima? per che comezano a trovare che non si po robare 
come loro credevano e come era detto a michel Angelo che 
si faceva. Impero che Io. baptista venerdi fo nella stantia 
della congregatione et viste il modo se teneva tutta la 
setimana con le resegne de quelli chi lavorano e e con le 
talie et riscontri delle robbe che veneno in san pietro ved- 
endo detti contri fo fatto capace Lo spagnolo da maistro 
nanni et valantino la dificulta granda che seria anzi Im- 
posibilita che robare et che non occorse allo spagnolo 
agiungerli niente del suo per li boni ordini nostri. sol- 
amente desse che la lista delli lavoranti la haveva da sus- 
crivere esso gio. baptista et non maistro giovanni valen- 
tino. gli replico che voi non li habiate a suscrivere. non 
importa alli deputati, ma vorano che maistro giovanni 
como persona che tene conto della spesa non como Ar- 
chitecto li suscriva et iqui finischono le cosse de michel 
Angelo bene che e venuto poi nella nostra congregatione. 
T alle 27 d marzo 1547 
Io. Arb. 


10. Letter from Mons. Archinto to Giov. Arberino and Ant. 


de' Massimi, dated March 30, 1547 (AFSP 11, Armadi, 205, 
fol. ) re 
Scrissi il mio parere circa Michelangelo .. . 
posta... 


aspetto ris- 


11. Letter from Mons. Archinto to Giov. Arberino and Ant. 


de’ Massimi, from the Certosa di Pavia, dated April 5, 

1547 (AFSP 11, Armadi, 205, fol. 125) 
molto mi piace il modo preso dale SS.VV. di honorare 
Michelangelo si perche dal reguaglio delle SS. VV. conosco 
essere volunta di N. S. la qual dovemo servire . . . con 
questo pero che occorendo cosa che non sattisfatia al 
giuditio delle SS. VV. non cessate di significarlo a sua S.! 
et dappoi significata seguirne in tutto la sua volunta . . . 


12. Letter from Giov. Arberino and Ant. de’ Massimi to 


Mons Archinto, dated May 15, 1547 (AFSP n, Armadi, 
129, fols. 86v-88v). 


Nostro Signore mercordi che fu aldi 8 del presente? fece 
chiamare noi deputati della fabrica al quale non posset- 
temo andare se non io Jo. Arberino Et dapoi longa aspet- 
tatione che fo dalle xvij sino alle xxiij hore Sua Santita 
dimando come andarono le cose della fabrica et gli fio 
risposta che andarono bene secondo m. michelangelo et il 
suo Gio. baptista ordinavano coe Sua Santita havea Com- 
mandato. sua beatitudine disse che michelangelo non 
restava sattisfatto imperoche m? Nanni era tuttora in santo 
pietro. si gli rispose che m? Nanni solamente gli andava il 
venerdi al vedere li conti delli danari si spendano la 
7.mana. alhora s. santita chiamo messer piergiovanne 
guardaroba il quale desse che michela (sic) mai andarebbe 
in santo pietro se m? Nanni gli andava. replicato che gli 
andava solo per li conti, s. santita disse che se possino fare 
senza che gli andasse et cossi no sollamente. che ce lo 
commando ma si e lecito dire dimonstro . . . per com- 
piacerne a michelangelo et cossi m. Nanni non va piu in 
santo pietro ma noi cene sceriviamo di lui dove occorse 
fuori di santo pietro. 


— die xiiiij maij 1547 


“ee ee | |)s 


13. Petition from the Deputies of the Fabbrica di S. Pietro to 


Pope Paul III, dated September 4, 1548 (AFSP 11, Armadi, 

130, fols. 49v-50). 
SDA: Beatissime padre 
Nellarchitettura di Santo pietro secondo l'ordine di v.s. 
non si praeterisce ponto diquale vuol messer 
michelangelo. vero e che dalli ministri nelle opere et mate- 
riali dubitamo d'esser ingannati percio con bono licentia 
di v.s. participata la Cosa per mezo del nostro meleghino 
havendo deputato uno soprastante molto discreto in- 
telligente et da bene che altro non facesse salvo aprire gli 
occhi et referire a noi al quale li detti ministri deputati da 
messer michelangelo prima lo ripresero del suo stare pres- 
ente secondariamente lo licentiorno Tertio l'minorno et 
tutto quanto secondo la nostra instruzione esso lo patj 


Cappelli, Cronologia cronografia e calendario perpetuo, 2nd ed., Milan, 
1930, 35f). 


7 “Perdere la scrima"—lose the game. 


8 “Mercordi che fu aldi 8 del presente (anno 1547)”: May 8, 1547 was 
a Wednesday according to the Julian calendar then in use (cf. A. 


modestamente. quarto l'insultorno con bastoni et esso 
messer michelangelo li meno per darli uno buffetto lo 
quale esso cominzio (?) lo riparo con una mane dall'altro 
carto. Urbino lo prese per li bracci stetto dicendoli ch'era 
uno tristo et uno giotto et drietto gli venivano altri con 
bastoni et l'harrebbero mal trattato se messer Pier- 
giovanni quale si trovo presente non gli havesse 
rimiediato ma bene suggiusi urbino et disse queste 
parolle: se tu torni piu tu non tene partirastj et cossi 
seguitato da loro sene riritrassi. Ho inteso il tutto lo sig- 
nificante a v. santita. se Lei e servita che si proveda a tale 
insulto overo che lo dissimulano a noi. basta obedirla et 
significarli per scarrico della conscia nostra che dubitamo 
d'esser fraudati di molti ceninarj et migliari di scudj pro 
troppo credulita di messer michelangelo et expressa ma- 
litia dell; ministri suoi. Et oltra molti inditj (?)? che 
n'havemo non e poco quanto che senza uno minimo in- 
pedimento non vogliono che uno homo nostro possa . . . 
dare la fabrica come potrebbero li forestieri che vi venes- 
sero Et quando piacera a v.s. parlare con questo Commis- 
sario nostro cognoscera in Lui tutta quella modestia chesi 
possa desiderare in homo vivente del che La preghamo 
pure assai affinche raggionando seco cognosca che mai si 
doveva recrescere la presentia d'uno homo tanto discreto 
et humille. basiamo li santissimi piedi di v. santita. Da 
Roma il di 4 di 7bre 1548. 
— Deputati ........ 
Io Arberini 
Ant.ius max.i 
14. Memorandum from Cardinal Marcello Cervino, Presi- 
dent of the Fabbrica di S. Pietro addressed "alli S" De- 
putati della Fabbrica di San Pietro," dated March 13, 1550 
(AFSP 11, Armadi, 180, fol. 117). 
Ccpia di una polizza 
Signori Deputati sopra la fabrica di sanpro. N.S. mi 
comisse hieri caldamente essendo in Belvedere che io 
facesse intendere a V.S. che debbiano restituire et recon- 
signare Le chiave di quella fabrica a messer Michelangelo 
Bonarotj che era solito tenerle pel passato et lassare lavo- 
rare 2° lordine suo come solito farsi a tempo della bona et 
santa memoria di Paulo che cosi e mente di sua bea(titud- 
i)re con queste parole di piu che quando esso m. messer 
Michelangelo non potra attendere piu bisognera per le sue 
Virtu imbalsamarlo si che la s.v. eseguiscano subito quel 
che se’ detto et a lor quanto piu posso di cuore mi Rac- 
comando. di Palazzo il di xiij di Marzo 1550. 
D. V. S. S'" il presidente 


? "Inditi" may mean "indizio" which can mean "manifestazione 
d'ira’ according to P. Petrocchi, Novo dizionario universale della lingua 
italiara, Milan, 1891, 1, 1198, s.v. 
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Divinity and Dynasty at Caprarola: Perfect History in the Room 


of Farnese Deeds* 


Loren W. Partridge 


To Sydney J. Freedberg on his Unbirthday 


This essay is a formal and iconographical analysis of the 
Room of Farnese Deeds in the Villa Farnese at Cap- 
rarola (Figs. 1-3). In the course of the discussion the 
known documents and drawings will be presented to 
establish attributions, dates, and authorship of the 
programme. Heraldry, devices, and allegorical figures are 
discussed before the historical scenes, because they 
provide in abstract and compressed form the general 
framework of ideas within which the histories are 
viewed. The deeds of the Farnese are examined in the 
light of the verbal and visual cues offered by the fres- 
coes as well as by other historical evidence. The organi- 
zation of the scenes and their visual and thematic links 
to classical antiquity are considered in detail. I have 
attempted to identify all of the portraits within the 
scenes and to assess their dynastic and political signifi- 
cance. The article concludes with a discussion of the 
historiographical context of the frescoes and the rela- 
tionship between their content and style. 


* [ gratefully acknowledge the assistance of John Gere, Irving Lavin, 
Philip Pouncey, Randolph Starn, Frank Brown, George Houston, 
Judith and Roger Aikin, Barbara Henrikson, and Peter Schmitt, and 
financial aid from Harvard University, the American Academy in 
Rome, the Samuel H. Kress Foundation, the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, and 
the Fulbright program. 


N.B.: A bibliography of frequently cited sources follows the foot- 
notes. 


! The compartments were cut into the vault between Feb. 20, 1561, 
and Jan. 15, 1562: Libro delle misure della fabbrica del palazzo del Ill.mo e 
R.mo Farnese a Caprarola, Archivio di Stato, Rome, Camerale 111, 518, 
third misura Jan. 15, 1562 (second misura Feb. 20, 1561), fol. 29v, "El 
sfondato fatto nella volta del salone lunghezza palmi 50 con doi 
risalti larghezza palmi 12, scudi 3.50." See notes 3-5 for the docu- 
ments that show that the frescoes were being executed in the sum- 
mer of 1563. The attribution to Taddeo Zuccaro, never contested, is 
based on Vasari, vir, 110-13, preparatory drawings, and style. 


? For Panvinio see D. A. Perini, Onofrio Panvinio e le sue opere, Rome, 
1899; idem, Bibliographia augustiniana cum notis biographicis. Scriptores itali, 
11, 1938, 53-65; Enciclopedia italiana, xxv1, 1935, 219; M. E. Cosenza, 


In speaking of Christendom I have followed the writ- 
ers of the sixteenth century who used the medieval 
designation of respublica christiana or Christian Com- 
monwealth. For many, especially those connected with 
the papal court like the villa's patron, Cardinal Ales- 
sandro Farnese, it was more than a religio-geographical 
term. It represented a specific political ideology and 
historical outlook, the nature of which will become 
clear in what follows. 

The Room of Farnese Deeds was the principal audi- 
ence room of the villa. The decoration was executed 
between 1562 and 1563 by Taddeo Zuccaro and his 
workshop.! In a letter dated July 5, 1563, Paolo Manuzio 
(1512-1574), the famous Venetian and Roman publisher, 
sent to Onofrio Panvinio (1529-1568), the Augustinian 
historian and antiquarian,’ a draft of the inscriptions 
to go under each scene.? On August 7, 1563, Cardinal 
Farnese at Caprarola asked Panvinio in Rome to send 
"the rest of the inscriptions" and two portraits because 


Biographical and Bibliographical Dictionary of the Italian Humanists and of 
the World of Classical Scholarship in Italy, 1300-1800, 2nd ed., Boston, 
1962, 111, 2591-95; A. Ronchini, “Onofrio Panvinio,” Atti e memorie 
delle RR. deputazioni di storia patria per le provincie modenesi e parmensi, v1, 
1872, 207-226; and D. Redig de Campos, “Notizia critico- 
bibliografica intorno alla iconografia pontificia del Panvinio 
(1568)," Rinascità, 11, 1939, 794-800. 


? Vat. Lat. 6412, fol. 88: "Molto R.do padre, S.r mio, Finalmente ho 
ritrovato un giorno libero di travaglio per poter far gli elogii, li 
quali hora vi mando. Ho seguito la brevità, et la chiarezza piu che 
ho potuto. Nella fine ho giudicato meglio per qualunque respetto, 
non nominar le condicioni di conclave, seguite tra Papa Giulio, et 
l'Ill.mo Farnese [i.e., regarding the return of Parma to the Farnese]. 
Di tutto però mi rimetto al giudicio di S. S. Ill.ma et di voi, che 
havete posto molto studio nel raccorre, et intendere le inscrittioni 
antiche, et potevate forse meglio di me sodisfare a questa parte. Vi 
piacerà baciar la mano in nome mio all'Ill.mo Car.le Farnese, non 
meno mio padrone, che vostro. Che Dio lungamente vi conservi. Di 
Roma, a'5 di luglio, 1563. Vostro come fratello, Paolo Manutio." 
First published by P. de Nolhac, "Lettres inédites de Paul Manuce,” 
Mélanges d'archéologie et d'histoire, Ecole Frangaise de Rome, 1n, 1883, 
267-289; also in Perini, 1899, 255. 
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1 Diagram of Room of Farnese Deeds, Caprarola. (Dates of the inscriptions shown within the cartouches. 
Corrected dates, based on other historical evidence, placed above or below the cartouches.) 1. Ancient Farnese 
coat-of-arms. 2. Stucco lily device. 3. Stucco spear device. 4. Spiritual Sovereignty or Religion. 5. Valor. 

6. Temporal Sovereignty. 7. Fame/Victoria Romana. 8. Pietro Farnese Founds Orbetello in 1100. 9. Guido Farnese 
Restores Peace to Orvieto in 1313. 10. Pietro Niccoló Farnese Liberates Bologna in 1361. 11. Pietro Farnese Defeats 
Pisa in 1362. 12. Raniere Farnese Made Commander of the Florentine Army in 1362. 13. Ranuccio Farnese Made 
Commander of the Papal Army in 1435. 14-17. Stucco ornaments. 18. Pier Luigi Farnese Made Commander of the 
Papal Army in 1535. 19. Orazio Farnese Made Prefect of Rome in 1538. 20. Henry II. 21. Marriage of Ottavio 
Farnese to Margaret of Austria in 1539. 22. Marriage of Orazio Farnese to Diane of France in 1552. 23. Philip II. 
24. Entry into Paris in 1540. 25. Entry into Worms in 1544. 26. Lutheran War of 1546. 27. Return of Parma to 
Ottavio Farnese in 1550. 28. Rome. 29. Spear device. 30. Coat-of-arms of Cardinal Farnese. 31. Ship device. 

32. Armor (trophies of victory). a. Door to chapel. b. False door. c. Door to upper portico. d. False door. 


e. Fireplace. f. Door to Room of Pope Paul III. g. Window. /. Window. i. Window. j. Door to small room with a small 


door opening to the chapel for private, unseen attendance at Mass. 
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“the painting is almost finished,”* and on August 20 
Cardinal Farnese reminded Panvinio that he was ex- 
pected at Caprarola on the next Monday, and requested 
two more portraits to be used in the historical scenes.? 
This suggests that Cardinal Farnese, Panvinio, and 
Manuzio all worked on the programme for the room. 
Additional evidence will be cited below that indicates 
that Panvinio had the primary responsibility. 

The central element in the vault, oriented to be seen 
upon entering from the chapel, is the medieval coat- 
of-arms of the Farnese condottieri with sixteen fleurs- 
de-lis. Since the Renaissance Farnese arms had only six 
lilies, it attests to the ancient nobility of the family by 
implying heraldic evolution over a long period of time, 
an evolution fully appreciated by Fabio Arditio in 1578.6 

The coat-of-arms is flanked by the lily device and the 
spear device, both oriented to be seen upon entering 
from the courtyard. The former was the personal device 
of Pope Paul III. Iris in Latin means both lily and rain- 
bow; the lilies, therefore, stood for the rainbow sealing 
God's covenant with man after the Flood, and were 


4 Vat. Lat. 6412, fol. 90: "Ad Onofrio Panvinio. Io non vorei però che 
voi vi lasciaste trasportar tanto dalle grandezze romane e piaceri del 
popolazzo che voi non vi ricordaste più della nostra villa di Cap- 
rarola, non mandando quel resto degli elogii, che bisognano alla 
mia Sala: perchè, come vi potete immaginare, la Sala e quasi alla 
fine della pittura, e mancando al presente ella di questi elogii si 
avrebbe a rifare i palchi, e facilmente s'incorrerebbe in qualche 
pericolo della pitture. Però vi commettiamo che quanto prima 
mandiate gli elogii, acciò che per opera vostra non si venisse ad 
allungar la fine di queste stanze. E baciando a nome mio la mano del 
Sig. Card. Vitello [Vitellozzo Vitelli, d. 1568, created cardinal in 1557 
by Paul IV], gli chiederete il ritratto del Sig. Alessandro suo padre." 
[For the portrait of Alessandro Vitelli, 1500-1554, see Capriolo, fol. 
79v; since he took part in the Lutheran war, it was probably in- 
tended for one of the unfinished heads in that scene (Fig. 37). In any 
case, I have been unable to identify him anywhere at Caprarola.] E 
voi con Ascanio [Sforza, 1518-1564, created cardinal by Paul III in 
1534 and later Chamberlain] farete diligenza d'avere il ritratto di 
Mons. di Guisa [Louis de Guise, 1527-1578, created cardinal in 1553 
by Julius III; he probably appears in the scene of the Entry into Paris 
(Fig. 30, No. 6)]. E non essendo questo per altro, state sano. Di 
Caprarola a’7 di agosto 1563. Per l'avvenire tutto quello che vi sarà 
chiesto dal Marcello in nome nostro, lo eseguirete, essendo cosi la 
volontà nostra. Il Card. Farnese." First published by G. Cugnoni, 
Prose inedite del commendator Annibal Caro, Imola, 1872. 

Panvinio was a specialist on portraiture. In 1568 he published 
XXVII Pontificum Maximorum, Elogia et imagines accuratissime ad vivum 
aeneis typeis delineatae; see Redig de Campos, Rinascita, 11, 1939, 794- 
800, and O. Hartig, "Des O. Panvinius Sammlung von Papstbildnis- 
sen," Historisches Jahrbuch, xxxvii, 1917, 284-314. He also collected 
many others with which to illustrate his monumental (unfinished) 
history of the Church. 


5 Vat. Lat. 6412, fol. 92: "Rev. Padre Onofrio, Vi s'è scritto per altra 
nostra, che voi doveste venire a Caprarola, imperò anderete dal- 


symbols of God's justice and the promise of salvation 
offered by his grace. Hence the motto, sometimes omit- 
ted elsewhere at Caprarola as here, AIKHX KPINON 
(Lily of Justice). Atypically for the device, there are 
here six rather than three lilies and their roots are 
shown. Since a chronicler of 1539 related the lilies of the 
device to the fleurs-de-lis of the pope's arms, the 
number of lilies was probably doubled to allude to the 
Renaissance Farnese coat-of-arms. The roots probably 
refer to the pontificate of Paul III, because the chroni- 
cler, punning on the lily or scented plant (“radica 
odorata") of the pope's arms, says that the roots (“la 
radice") of his pontificate were similar, being "without 
breadth, without ambition, pure, immaculate and of 
singular odor, and many other appropriate qualities." 
In sum, the lily device was primarily an expression of 
God's saving grace, but was here modified to em- 
phasize the Farnese family and Paul III's pontificate. 
The spear striking the center of a shield hanging from 
a tree was the personal device of Cardinal Farnese, in- 
vented either by himself or by Francesco Molza.* The 


l'Ambasciator del l'Imperatore chiedendoli da parte mia i ritratti 
dell'Imperatore [Ferdinand I, 1503-1564; Fig. 35, No. 12, and Fig. 37, 
No. 8] e quello del Re de'romani [Maximillian II, 1527-1576; Fig. 35, 
No. 11, and Fig. 37, No. 6], pregandolo che non gli avendo, vi voglia 
inviare a qualcun altro, che gli avessi, e voi non mancherete d'esser 
qui lunedi. Di Caprarola a'20 di agosto 1563, Vostro, Il Card. Far- 
nese." First published by Cugoni, Prose, 163. 

A ricordo by Panvinio documents that he spent about the last two 
days of August and the first two of October a year earlier at Cap- 
rarola; Vat. Lat. 6277, fol. 2r: "Sabb. alli 3 di ottobre del 1562 essendo 
ritornato da Caprarola, dove per commissione del Ill.mo Card. Far- 
nese era stato da quattro giorni . . . .” Perhaps this was the initial 
planning session for the program of the history painting. 


6 "Di sopra e depinta l'arme antica di casa Farnese che è uno scudo 
tutto pieno di gigli azzuri, che poi furno ridotti a nove et a sei"; 
Orbaan, 373. 


7 The full description of the device published by V. Forcella, Tornei e 
giostre, ingressi trionfali e feste carnevalesche in Roma sotto Paolo III, Rome, 
1885, 81-82, is as follows: "Una impresa e stata quello del Papa che 
fa l'arco celeste con un giglio di sotto, e con questo motto 
IVSTITIAE LILIVM. Lo Arco celeste è Iris, è la radice odorata che 
genera il gigiio celestro, quel è l'Arme del Papa. E questa Impresa 
del Arco vol dir, che Dio promette per mezzo di questa Iris, qual e 
anco Deorum nuncia, che non saranno piü li guai, e li affanni che son 
stati per el tempo passato. Inoltre Iris è radica odorata, come e stata 
la radice del suo Pontificato, senza largitione, senza ambitione, 
pura, immaculata, e de singulare odore, e piü altre proprietà ad 
proposito." See also Annibal Caro, Lettere familiari, ed. Aulo Greco, 
Florence, 1961, 111, No. 680, and G. Ruscelli, Le imprese illustri con 
espositioni, et discorsi del S.or leronimo Ruscelli, Venice, 1566, 45. 


8 See Ruscelli, Le imprese, 45-48; Caro, Lettere, No. 680; and P. Giovio, 


Ragionamento di Mons. Paolo Giovio sopra i motti, & disegni d'arme, & 
d'amore, che communemente chiamano imprese, Venice, 1556, 23. 





motto (not included here), BAAA OYTQ® (Strike So), 
is from Homer's Iliad (vini. 282) where Agamemnon 
laucs Teucer's archery by saving: "Strike so; thus you 
may be the ligat given to the Danaans." The motto's 
meaning of mil tary preparedness is reinforced by Rus- 
celli's interpretation which states that the spear hitting 
the target signi-ies hitting the enemy. It also illustrates, 
he continues, the method of acting virtuously accord- 
ing to the Aristotelian doctrine of the mean. The shield 
is the word and truth of God which protects the faithful 
and innocent (Fsalm 91:4), but also means, “ò la virtù, ò 


es C7 
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2 Taddeo Zuccaro, Room of 
Farnese Deeds. Caprarola, 
Villa Farnese (photo: GFN) 


la diligenza, ò la cura, ò l'innocentia, ò al:ra si fatta 
cosa, che possa esser commune à ciascuno nel ferire i 
vitii. O fors'anco la particolar protettione de! Papa, suo 
avo, ò la prudenza, e la sapienza, onde gli antichi at- 
tribuivano lo scudo a'Minerva, Dea della sapientia." 
The device, in sum, is a symbol of Cardinal Farnese's 
defense of the Church against its enemies; this virtuous 
action is equilibrated according to the doctrine of the 
mean, characterized by wisdom, prudence, diligence, 
care, innocence, etc., and rewarded by God's protec- 
tion, or salvation. 
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3 Taddeo Zuccaro, Room of Farnese Deeds. 


Together the lily and spear devices express the two 
essential aspects of salvation— grace and good 
works—and allude to a Farnese pope and cardinal serv- 
ing the spiritual sphere of the Christian Common- 
wealth: the devices flank the medieval coat-of-arms, an 
emblem of the long service of the Farnese family as 
condottieri within the temporal sphere. 

Next to the lily device is an allegorical figure of 
Spiritual Sovereignty or Religion holding a cross (Fig. 


9 Vasari, vil, 110, Sebastiani, 45, and Prenner, pls. 11 and ri, call 
these allegories Religione and Pace, Religione and Sovranità, and Religio 
and Dominatio respectively. 

Federico Zuccaro's preparatory drawing, Or perhaps copy after 
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Caprarola, Villa Farnese (photo: 
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4); near the spear device at the opposite end of the vault 
is Temporal Sovereignty holding a terrestrial globe 
(Figs. 5-6).? Together they represent the universal 
spiritual and temporal sovereignty of the Christian 
Commonwealth. Temporal Sovereignty also holds and 
looks at what seems to be a celestial or armillary 
sphere, which implies that spiritual sovereignty is 
superior. On the short axis of the vault above the win- 
dow wall is a personification either of Valor or, accord- 


the fresco of Temporal Sovereignty (Fig. 6), is in Turin, Biblioteca Re- 
ale, 15857, black and red chalk, 140 x 99mm; see A. Bertini, ] disegni 
italiani della Biblioteca Reale di Torino, Rome, 1958, No. 117, and Gere, 
234. 


ing to Vasari, Bellona holding a lance and a shield (Figs. 
7-8).!° The allegory of Fame directly opposite with two 
trumpets is based, like Perino del Vaga's Nikes in the 
Sala dei Pontefici in the Vatican, on Roman coins of the 
type inscribed Victoria Romana, which commemorate a 
military victory and symbolize universal temporal 
dominion (Figs. 9-10).!! Together they represent the de- 
fense and victory of the Christian Commonwealth. 

The Christian Commonwealth in turn is shown to be 
continuous with the Roman Empire not only by the 
form and dress of Valor and Fame, but by the allegory 
of Rome (Fig. 11), also based on Roman coins,!* directly 
under Fame above the door to the courtyard. She is 
dressed in a Roman cuirass and helmet, and seated on 
seven stylized hills with the she-wolf and the legen- 
dary founders of Rome, Romulus and Remus, between 
her legs. Her left foot rests on a terrestrial sphere, sym- 
bol of world dominion. In her left hand is a dagger, 
suggesting military preparedness and might, but, since 
it is sheathed, also peaceful intentions. Her right hand 
holds a winged Nike with a laurel crown, symbol of 
victory. In the context of this room, the figure surely 
represents the divinely ordained Roman Mission to 
unite, pacify, and Christianize the world (about which, 
along with the Christian Commonwealth, more will be 
said at the end of the essay). ? 

Cardinal Farnese is integrated with the Christian 
Commonwealth and the Roman Mission by his coat- 
of-a-ms over the window directly opposite Rome. This 
in turn is flanked by his spear device and ship device 


10 Vasari, vir, 110. Sebastiani, 45, and Prenner, pl. 111, call this figure 
Valore and Virtus respectively. The three ostrich plumes in the fig- 
ure's helmet may symbolize justice; see G. de Tervarent, Attributs et 
symboles dans l'art prefane, 1450-1600, Geneva, 1958, 1, 35. 

Fecerico Zuccaro's preparatory drawing, or a copy after the 
fresce, of Valor (Fig. 8) is in Edinburgh, National Gallery of Scot- 
land, D2894r, black and red chalk, 124 x 85mm; see K. Andrews, 
Catalogue of Italian Drawings, National Gallery of Scotland, Cambridge, 
1968, 130, and Gere, No. 32. 


!! Vasari, vil, 110, Sebastiani, 45, and Prenner, pl. v, all call this 
allegory Fama. 

For coins of Victoria Romana see T. Holscher, Victoria Romana. Ar- 
chüeoiogische Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und Wesensart der römischen 
Sieges2üttin von den Anfängen bis zum Emde des 3. Jhrs. n. Chr., Mainz am 
Rhein, 1967. 

There are two identical squared modelli, in my opinion by Taddeo, 
for Feme: (1) Brunswick, Herzog Anton Ulrich-Museum, 096, pen 
and brown ink, brown wash, squared for transfer in black chalk, 294 
X 184mm (Fig. 10); see Gere, No. 13. (2) Besangon, Musée des 
Beaux-Arts, 2272, pen and brown ink, brown wash, squared for 
trans-er in black chalk, 286 x 182mm; see Gere, No. 10. A drawing of 
Fame by Federico Zuccaro, probably a copy after the fresco, is in 
Edinburgh, National Gallery of Scotland, D2894v, black and red 
chalk, 124 x 85mm; see Andrews, Catalogue, 130, and Gere, No. 13. 


1? See M. Bernhart, Handbuch zur Münzkunde der romischen Kaiserzeit, 2 
vols., Halle, 1926, pl. 6, fig. 14, and pl. 47, figs. 8 and 10, and 
Robe-tson, 1, pl. 19, fig. 19, and pl. 20, fig. 41. 


'3 The trophies of Roman armor on the end walls (Fig. 1, No. 32) 
reinforce the link with Rome and suggest triumph and victory. 
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over the remaining two windows; together they sym- 
bolize his defense of the Church and the defense of the 
Farnese family. '? 

The heraldry, devices, and allegories, in short, com- 
municate much the same message as the histories, as 
will be seen. To compensate for the obscure and 
abstract content of the allegories, they have been given 
visual immediacy by being constructed according to a 
dal sotto in su perspective projection as if they were ce- 
lestial apparitions seen through holes cut into the vault, 
or, in the case of Rome, seated in a shallow niche sharing 
and projecting into the space of the room. 

Since the historical scenes are all dated, their tem- 
poral sequence establishes the intended viewing order. 
The first scene chronologically is inscribed PETRVS 
FARNESIVS HOSTIBVS S ROMANAE ECCLESIAE 
FVSIS AC PROFLIGATIS IN VESTIGIIS COSAE VVL- 
CIENTIVM ORBITELLVM VICTORIAE MONVMEN- 
TVM CONDIDIT ANNO SALVTIS MC: "Pietro Far- 
nese, having overcome and driven out the enemy of the 
Church, founds as a monument to his victory the town 
of Orbetello on the ruins of Cosa, which belonged to 
Volci, in the year of salvation 1100" (Figs. 12-13). 15 In his 
life of Pope Paul III of ca. 1560,!6 Panvinio also wrote 
that under Paschal II, Pietro Farnese, captain of the 
papal cavalry, was victorious over the enemies of the 
Church and restored and refounded Cosa with the 
name of Orbetello.!? Intensive modern research into the 
early history of Orbetello has, however, demonstrated 
conclusively that the Farnese never founded or even 


14 Caro, Lettere, 111, No. 680, explains the ship device as follows: 
"L'ultima del cardinal Farnese, fatta da me, nel tempo che Papa 
Giulio Terzo faceva la guerra a Parma. La nave è quella di Iasone e 
de gli Argonauti che andavano in Colco a conquistare il Vello d'oro. 
I due scogli sono le Simplegadi che erano in mare due monte che si 
movevano, e nel passar de'navigante si stringevano e fracassavano i 
legni. Tirata a proposito del Cardinale, la nave significa la Casa 
Farnese, i due scogli, quella de'Monti, che stavano per opprimerla. 
II motto dice: IAPA IIAOXOMEN che vuol significare: Gli pas- 
seremo una volta questi MONTI, siccome gli hanno passati a sal- 
vamento.” 


15 The preparatory drawing for this scene (Fig. 13) is in Philadel- 
phia, Rosenbach Foundation, 427/22, No. 34a, gray wash and some 
brown wash over black chalk, pen and brown ink, 429 x 320mm; see 
Gere, No. 215. There is a copy in the collection of Mr. Rudolph 
Joseph, London, 400 x 300mm. 


16 A letter published by Perini, Onofrio, 253, proves that the biog- 
raphy was completed by 1562. In the life, Panvinio states that Cosa 
was founded “460 year ago” (see note 17); this would mean that the 
life was completed in 1560, if 1100 is taken as the date of the found- 
ing of Orbetello, as inscribed at Caprarola. See O. Panvinio, “La 
vita di Paolo III,” Le vite de'pontefici di Bartolomeo Platina cremonese, 
parte seconda; da Sisto IV sino al presente pontefice Benedetto XIII descrite la 
Onofrio Panvinio e da altri autori più moderni, Venice, 1730, 511-531. 


17 Panvinio, Le vite, 512: "Nel Pontificato ancora di Paschale II che 
sono già CCCCLX anni, un'altro Pietro Farnese Capitano della 
Cavalleria della Chiesa, avuto una bella vittoria de gl'inimici del 
Papa nelle marine di Toscana, restitui, e fece riabitare sotto il nome 
di Orbetello, Cossa, antichissima colonia." 
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controlled Orbetello.!8 Panvinio invented this episode 
to link the Farnese family to the history of the ancient 
Romans who defeated the Etruscans of Volci in 280 B.c. 
and founded Cosa in 273 B.c., facts well-known to Pan- 
vinio from literary sources and from the Capitoline 
Triumphal Fasti which he published in 1558.!° 

The fresco makes the historical parallel explicit. All 
the figures are in Roman, not medieval battle dress, and 
Taddeo's composition and style are based both on 
Roman reliefs (e.g., Trajan's Victory over the Dacians on 
the Arch of Constantine) and Renaissance interpreta- 
tions of the Roman relief style (e.g., Raphael's and 
Giulio Romano's Victory of Constantine at the Milvian 
Bridge in the Sala di Costantino, Vatican). 

In the later Middle Ages Orbetello was under the 
jurisdiction of the Abbey of Tre Fontane just outside 
Rome. According to a legend recorded in a forged legal 
document of the twelfth century and a medieval fresco 
in the abbey itself, Orbetello and the surrounding area 
were donated to the abbey in 805 under Pope Leo III by 
Charlemagne in gratitude for the divine intervention of 
Saint Anastasius which assured Charlemagne a victory 
over his enemies, probably Saracen infidels, at An- 
sedonia (Cosa).?° Since Cardinal Farnese was the abbot 
of Tre Fontane from 1535 onward,?! he was the nominal 
lord of Orbetello.?? Thus, there is a close link between 
the earliest Farnese deed and the patron of the villa, 


18 R, Cardarelli, “Confini fra Magliano e Marsiliana; fra Manciano e 
Montauto Scerpenna Stachilagi; fra Tricosto e Ansedonia; fra Or- 
betello e Marsiliana; fra Port'Ercole e Monte Argentario. (28 di- 
cembre 1508—2 marzo 1510)," Maremma, Bollettino della Società Storica 
Maremmana, 1, 1924, 131-142, 155-186, 205-224; r1, 1925, 3-36, 75-128, 
147-214; A. Ademollo, La famiglia Aldobrandesca o Aldobrandeschi, Gros- 
seto, 1870; and G. Ciacci, Gli Aldobrandeschi nella storia e nella "Divina 
commedia," 2 vols., Rome, 1935. 


19 Fastorum libri V a Romulo Rege usque ad Imp. Caesarem Carolum V Au- 
strium Augustum, eivsdem in fastorum libros commentarii, Venice, 1558: 
“[Ti. Coru]ncanius Ti.f. Ti.n. co[n] s[ul] an CDLXXII [i.e., 280 B.c.], 
[de V]ulsiniensibus et Vulcientib[us] K. Febr." For the modern edi- 
tion of this inscription from the Fasti, which is the same as Pan- 
vinio's, see A. Degrassi, Inscriptiones Italiae, x111, fasc. 1, Rome, 1947, 
72-73. Panvinio's commentary, Fastorum, 468, is as follows: “Ti 
Coruncanii cos. de Vulsiniensibus, & Vulcientibus nemo praeter 
Verrium Flaccum, victoriae vero tantu Florus meminit, ad quem 
triumphum epitome verba pertinent libro XI & XIII Res contra Et- 
rusco prospere gestas continet." Panvinio also has a detailed entry 
on ancient Cosa in his Respublicae Romanae, Paris, 1558, under “Col- 
onia XL. Cossa, alias Consa.” 


20 Cardarelli, Maremma, 1955, 86-100. 
21 Pastor, xI, 139, n. 1, and C. Eubel, G. Gulik, and L. Schmitz- 
Kallenberg, Hierarchia Catholica, Regensberg, 1923, 111, 23, n. 3. 


22 Siena held Orbetello as a perpetual fief from the abbey from 1466 
to 1742, according to Cardarelli, Maremma, 1925, 184; but by 1557 
Spain controlled the area as a part of the Stato dei Presidi. 


23 See L. W. Partridge, “Vignola and the Villa Farnese at 
Caprarola— Part 1,” Art Bulletin, 111, 1970, 81-87. 


24 C. Manente, Historie de Ciprian Manente da Orvieto nelle quale par- 
titamente si raccontano i fatti successi dal DCCCCLXX quando cominció l'im- 
perio in Germania, insino al MCCCC, Venice, 1561, 187-190, and L. Fumi, 
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and Pietro's refounding of Orbetello provided an an- 
tecedent for Cardinal Farnese's urban renewal of Cap- 
rarola.?? 

The next scene chronologically is the tondo at the 
opposite end of the vault inscribed GVIDO FARNESIVS 
VRBISVETERIS PRINCIPATVM CIVIBVS IPSIS DE- 
FERENTIBVS ADEPTVS LABORANTI INTESTINIS 
DISCORDIIS CIVITATI SEDITIOSA FACTIONE 
ELECTA [sic: EJECTA] PACEM ET TRANOQVILLITATEM 
RESTITVIT AN MCCCXIII: “Guido Farnese, having be- 
come Prince of Orvieto at the request of the citizens, 
ejected the seditious faction and restored peace and 
tranquility to the city which had been troubled by 
internal discord in the year 1313" (Fig. 14). The inscrip- 
tion emphasizes that a Farnese acts to suppress a chal- 
lenge to temporal authority. Since in 1313, however, the 
“seditious faction" led by the Filippeschi?* was anti- 
papal, the defense of the Church is also implicit. Like 
the Pietro scene opposite, historical facts have been 
manipulated. Guido Farnese was not elected prince of 
the city on this occasion, but merely opened the meet- 
ing where the fate of the defeated Ghibellines was de- 
cided.?5 He was, furthermore, as Panvinio surely knew, 
Bishop of Orvieto with primary allegiance to the 
Church.?9 It was "Rainutii Peponis de Farneto,” "rec- 
toris ac defensoris," who was prince of the city.?” By 
suppressing the fact that Guido was a bishop, all of the 


Codice diplomatico della città di Orvieto, Documenti e regestri dal secolo XI al 
XV e la carta del popolo, Codice statutario del comune di Orvieto, Florence, 
1884, 799. 


?5 A. Ceccarelli, Dell'historia de Casa Monaldesca . . ., Ascoli, 1580, 39: 
“Venerabilis vir dominus Guidus, Dei gratia, Vrbisveteris Epis- 
copus rogavit ac dixit, quod placeat dictis dominis Rectoribus, ac 
defensoribus dicti communis ac toti concilio providere super 
Ghibellinis exitiis de civitate praedicta, ac bonis eorum, & taliter 
quod Terra nostra possint reformari, & ad bonum statum reduci." It 
was decided to destroy their houses, level their castles, sell their 
goods, and restore governmental control to the Monaldeschi. 


26 Manente, Historie, 182, and F. Ugelli, Italia Sacra sive de Episcopis Italie 
..., Venice, 1717-1722, 1, cols. 1473-74, No. xxxviri. In 1319 Guido 
was made the provisional papal legate of the Patrimony of St. Pe- 
ter's and then confirmed as the regular legate in 1320 (M. Antonelli, 
"Una relazione del vicario del Patrimonio a Giovanni XXII in Avig- 
none," Archivio della R. Società Romana di Storia Patria, xvii, 1895, 447- 
467, and Manente, Historie, 203), but this is not the same as Prince of 
Orvieto. 

In two quadri riportati above the standing allegorical figures in 
niches in the Sala dei Fasti Farnesiani in the Palazzo Farnese in 
Rome, there are two scenes, executed after the completion of the 
Room of Farnese Deeds at Caprarola, which indicate that Guido's 
roles as bishop and prince have been separated—Guido Founds the 
Cathedral of Orvieto at one end and Guido Elected Prince of Orvieto at the 
other. 


?7 Ceccarelli, Dell'historia, 39, and Manente, Historie, 187-190. To 
confuse things further, Panvinio says in his life of Paul III that it 
was Ranuccio's son, Pietro, who was prince; Le vite, 512: "E fu fra gli 
altri molti chiarissimi in questa famiglia Pietro Farnese figliuol di 
Ranuccio, il qual nel MCCCXIII fatto Principe d'Orvieto, ch'era al- 
lora pieno di Baroni, e nobilissime famiglie, liberò quella patria 
dalle civile fazione de'Guelfi, e di Gibellini.” 
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Farnese in the vault appear to be condottieri. 

Visually Taddeo paraphrased the ancient Roman 
ceremony of the congiarium, or distribution of money to 
the people, represented, for example, on both an Aure- 
lian and a Constantinian relief on the Arch of Constan- 
tine. Guido sits like a Roman emperor upon a high 
podium holding a scepter, flanked on either side by 
governmental officials and surrounded by the 
populace. The standing figure on the left reaching into 
a white purse prepares to distribute the money while 
the standing figure next to him reads a scroll, presuma- 
bly proclaiming Guido prince and announcing his 
liberalitas after the victory over the Ghibellines. 

The Pietro and Guido Farnese scenes form an inter- 
locking pair. As in Roman antiquity, a military victory 
is here followed by a congiarium. In one, a Farnese acts 
to suppress a challenge to spiritual authority (the 
enemy of the Church”) and in the other, a challenge to 
temporal authority ("the seditious faction"). 

Although not included within it, Orvieto and Or- 
betello were the two largest urban centers marking the 
limits of the State of Castro. Farnese claims to this vast 
parcel of land within the Patrimony of St. Peter's were 
thus bolstered by these scenes illustrating ancestors 
active in serving the Church at either border. Equi- 
distant between them was the town of Castro, the capi- 
tal of the State of Castro. Like Orbetello it once be- 
longed to Volci?* and was reborn under the Farnese.?? 

The next pair of scenes are inscribed PETRVS 
NICOLAVS FARNESIVS SEDIS ROMANAE POTEN- 
TISSIMIS HOSTIBVS MEMORABILI PRAELIO 
SVPERATIS IMMINENTI OBSIDIONIS PERICVLO 
BONONIAM LIBERAT AN SAL MCCCLXI: “Pietro 
Niccolò Farnese, having defeated the extremely power- 
ful enemy of the Holy See in a memorable battle, liber- 
ates Bologna from imminent danger of a siege in the 
year of salvation 1361" (Fig. 15), and PETRVS FAR- 
NESIVS REIPVBLICAE FLORENTINAE IMPERATOR 
MAGNIS PISANORVM COPIIS CAPTO DVCE OC- 


78 E. M. Annibali, Notizie storiche della Casa Farnese della fu città di Castro 
. . „ Montefiascone, 1818, r1, 12-13, and E. Stendardi, Memorie storiche 
della destrutta città di Castro, Rome, 1929, 17. 


^ G Giovannoni, Antonio da Sangallo il Giovane, Rome, 1959, 1, 198- 
204, and Pastor, xm, 592-93. 


30 The modello for this scene, in my opinion by Taddeo (Fig. 17), is in 
Florence, Uffizi, 11184F, pen and brown ink, brown wash, squared 
for transfer in black chalk, 282 x 419mm: see Gere, No. 66. There is 
also a copy after the fresco in the Uffizi, 9515, pen and brown ink, 
113 x 205mm. 


31 Pastor, x1, 15; The Catholic Encyclopaedia, New York, 1909, v1, 558- 
59; P. Partner, The Papal State under Martin V: The Administration and 
Government of the Temporal Power in the Early Fifteenth Century, London, 
1958, 14-15; and F. Filippini, Il Cardinale Egidio Albornoz, Bologna, 
1933, 235-303. 
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CIDIONE | OCCISIS VRBEM FLORENTIAM 
TRIVMPHANS INGREDITUR AN MCCCLXII: “Pietro 
Farnese, commander of the Florentine republic, having 
killed great numbers of besieged Pisans and captured 
their general, enters the city of Florence in triumph in 
the year 1362" (Figs. 16-17).?? In the first episode, Cardi- 
nal Albornoz was the leader against the Visconti, but 
Pietro Niccoló Farnese was one of his captains and 
fought valiantly in the campaign that recovered 
Bologna for the Church.?! The second scene took place 
in 1363 rather than 1362,?? and it is likely that Pietro and 
Pietro Niccoló were the same person.?? Both scenes are 
related stylistically to Roman reliefs;?^ the majority of 
the figures are in Roman battle dress, and, as in an- 
tiquity, a military victory is followed by a triumphal 
procession into a city. The city is almost entirely Ro- 
man, not Florentine in appearance. These scenes, then, 
like the Pietro/Guido pair, continue Roman history. 
Also like the earlier pair, the inscriptions emphasize 
that, in one, a challenge to spiritual authority is being 
checked and, in the other, a challenge to secular author- 
ity. Evolution in time from the earliest moment in Far- 
nese history is indicated by the Farnese banner which 
has nine fleurs-de-lis instead of sixteen as in the center 
of the vault.?5 In addition, interspersed among the 
Roman soldiers are a few dressed in medieval armor. 
The last two scenes in the vault are inscribed 
RAINERIVS FARNESIVS A FLORENTINIS DIFFICILI 
REIPVBLICAE TEMPORE IN PETRI FRATRIS MORTVI 
LOCVM COPIARVM OMNIVM DVX DELIGITVR 
ANNO CHRISTI MCCCLXII: "Raniere Farnese is 
selected by the Florentines at a difficult time for the 
republic to be commander of all the army in place of his 
deceased brother Pietro in the year of Our Lord 1362" 
(Fig. 18), and RANVTIVS FARNESIVS PAVLI III PAPAE 
AVVS AB EVGENIO IV P M ROSAE AVRAE [sic: AV- 
REAE] MVLIERE [sic: MVNERE] INSIGNITVS PON- 
TIFICII EXERCITVS IMPERATOR CONSTITVITVR 
ANNO CHRISTI MCDXXXV: "Ranuccio Farnese, 


32 Pastor, x1, 15; T. A. Trollope, A History of the Commonwealth of Flor- 
ence from the Earliest Independence of the Commune to the Fall of the Repub- 
lic in 1531, London, 1865, II, 137-141; and G. A. Brucker, Florentine 
Politics and Society, 1343-1378, Princeton, 1962, 188. 


33 The inscription on the monument in Florence erected in the 
cathedral (now dismantled) to commemorate the Florentine victory 
over the Pisans and to honor Farnese calls him Pietro Niccolò; a 
second inscription also records that this same Pietro Niccolò liber- 
ated Bologna. See Litta, "Farnesi Duchi di Parma," dispensa 140, Pt. 
Lp 3. 


34 The Pisa scene is also derived from Salviati's Victory of Pietro and 
Raniere Farnese over the Pisans in the Palazzo Farnese in Rome. 


35 This is probably the source for Arditio's statement quoted above 
in note 6. 
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grandfather of Pope Paul III and distinguished by the 
golden rose by Pope Eugenius IV, is appointed com- 
mander of the papal army in the year of Our Lord 1435” 
(Figs. 19-20). In these two scenes classical dress has 
given way to contemporary attire, indicating a further 
evolution in time, although the classicistic architecture 
and decorative details maintain a link with antiquity. 
Again a Farnese serves a secular power on one hand 
and an ecclesiastical one on the other. There is also a 
new element of dynastic succession. Raniere became 
commander “in place of his deceased brother Pietro” 
and Ranuccio was the "grandfather of Pope Paul III." 
The three figures to the extreme left may also imply a 
papal succession. They are as richly dressed as Pope 
Eugenius and look like portraits. If so, they are 
perhaps, from right to left, Nicolas V, 1447-1455,?6 the 
immediate successor of Eugenius IV; Paul II, 1464- 
1471,?? in honor of whom Paul III took his name;?? and 
Clement VII, 1523-1534,?? Paul III’s immediate prede- 
cessor. 

There are two historical inaccuracies in the first 
scene. First, Farnese's real name seems to have been 
Ranuccio, not Raniere.^? [t was probably deliberately 
changed so as not to confuse him with Ranuccio in the 
scene opposite. Second, he replaced his brother in 1363, 
not 1362.*! This change was probably made so that the 
event would have the same date as Pietro Farnese's 
triumphal entry into Pisa,4 thereby encouraging the 
viewer to see the two scenes on the same side of the 
vault as a pair (Fig. 1, Nos. 11 and 12), a pairing under- 
lined by the conspicuous white Florentine banner with 
a red fleur-de-lis in both scenes. Together they depict 
the ritualistic bestowal of authority by a secular state 
and its defense. If they are to be read as a pair, then so 
too must the scenes opposite (Fig. 1, Nos. 10 and 13). 
Even though their dates cannot conform, both have a 
papal banner and one illustrates the delegation of 
power by the ecclesiastical state, and the other the de- 
fense of that state. 


36 Cf. Gravesonius, ccix, and Ciaconius, 1, 949, 

37 Cf. Gravesonius, ccxir; Ciaconius, 11, 1069; and Panvinio, pl. 13. 

38 Ciaconius, 11, 531, and Panvinio, Le vite, 512. According to Pan- 
vinio, he so honored Paul II because he was born during his reign. 
39 Cf. Gravesonius, ccxx; Ciaconius, 111, 443: and Panvinio, pl. 21. 

40 L. de Salazar y Castro, Indice de las glorias de la casa Farnese . . . 

Madrid, 1716, 23-24, and Litta, "Farnesi Duchi di Parma," dispensa 
140, Pt. 1, pl. 4. 

41 Trollope, History, 11, 141-42. 

42 Why both scenes were not correctly dated 1363 I am unable to say. 
43 For the most part the Medici and Farnese were rivals; see G. 
Spini, Cosimo I de'Medici e la indipendenza del principato mediceo, Flor- 
ence, 1945, passim, and Pastor, x1 and xit, passim. Cosimo Medici did 
assist the Farnese, however, in changing sides from Henry II to 


Philip II in 1557 (discussed below) and it was apparently expected 
that Alessandro Farnese, 1545-1592, would eventually marry a 


Florence is depicted as a model secular state inde- 
pendent of direct papal control, but the five cardinals in 
the Raniere scene indicate that secular authority is 
valid only with the sanction of the superior ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. During his pontificate, Paul III, assisted 
by his secretary of state, Cardinal Farnese, had tried to 
gain control of Florence for the Church and the Farnese 
family, but was prevented by Charles V. These scenes, 
therefore, may be a sublimated fulfillment of Farnese 
ambitions. They probably also reflect a genuine admi- 
ration for Florence,?? since in the 1560's Florence was 
one of the most successful examples of an independent 
secular state in Italy, and, thus, a logical model along 
with Orvieto to be used by the Farnese who claimed 
similar independence for their duchies of Castro and 
Ronciglione, Parma and Piacenza. 

Panvinio says in his life of Paul III that Ranuccio was 
made papal gonfaloniere, but I have been unable to find 
any confirming documentary evidence, and the sec- 
ondary sources that so attest may be using this fresco or 
Panvinio as a source.** Ranuccio was on the payroll of 
the Holy See during the years from 1431 to 1434 as a 
condottiere,^? and fought under Giovanni Vitelleschi, 
Bishop of Recanati, against Giacomo di Vico, the last 
Prefect of Rome, in the campaign of 1431-32 in which 
Caprarola fell into the hands of the Church.4° (It was 
retaken by Vico the following year.) Even if Ranuccio at 
some point was made papal gonfaloniere, the date of 1435 
is suspect, for in that year Francesco Sforza held the 
office.?? If the date is invented, as seems likely, it was 
probably chosen to allude to the year Giacomo Vico was 
finally defeated and killed, when Caprarola definitively 
passed into the hands of the Church for the first time in 
over a century, even though Everso Anguillara was the 
general in charge of the campaign and Ranuccio does 
not seem to have taken part.48 The probable prepa- 
ratory drawing for this scene (Fig. 20) reinforces this 
hypothesis because it shows two men kneeling before 


Medici; see Essen, 1, 19 and 83. Panvinio in his life of Paul III is also 
very sympathetic to Florence. 


34 See Ciaconius, 111, 531; Moroni, xxii, 195; Pastor, x1, 16; and J. 
Guiraud, L'État pontifical après le Grand Schisme, Étude de géographie 
politique, Paris, 1896, 130. Pastor points out that Ranuccio was 

nominated a Roman Senator by Martin V on April 27, 1419; P. Pas- 
chini, Roma nel rinascimento (Istituto di Studi Romani, x11), Bologna, 
1940, 107, adds that he never took possession of the office. 


45 Guiraud, L'État, 131-132. 


46 V. Sora, "I conti di Anguillara dalla loro origine al 1465," Archivio 
della R. Società Romana di Storia Patria, xxx, 1907, 53-118, and C. Calisse, 
“I Prefetti di Vico," Archivio della R. Società Romana di Storia Patria, x, 
1887, 1-136 and 353-594. 

4? Moroni, XXXI, 272. 


48 Sora, Archivio, 1907, 59; Calisse, Archivio, 1887, 421; Moroni, Lv, 128; 
and Dizionario biografico degli Italiani, 111, 302-03. 
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15 Taddeo Zuccaro, Pietro Niccolò Farnese Liberates Bologna in 
1361 Caprarola, Villa Farnese, Room of Farnese Deeds 
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17 ‘addeo Zuccaro, Pietro Farnese Enters Florence in Triumph 
after Defeating Pisa in 1362. Florence, Uffizi (photo: GFN) 
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19 Taddeo Zuccaro, Ranuccio Farnese Made Commander of the 
Papal Army by Eugenius IV in 1435. Caprarola, Villa Farnese, 
Room of Farnese Deeds (photo: GFN) 


20 Taddeo Zuccaro, Ranuccio Farnese Made Commander of the 


Papal Army by Eugenius IV in 1435(?). Philadelphia, Museum of 


Art (photo: A. J. Wyatt). 
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16 Taddeo Zuccaro, Pietro Farnese Enters Florence in Iriumph 
after Defeating Pisa in 1362. Caprarola, Villa Farnese, Room of 
Farnese Deeds (photo: GEN) 
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18 Taddeo Zuccaro, Raniere Farnese Made Commander of the 
Florentine Army Replacing His Deceased Brother in 1362. 
Caprarola, Villa Farnese, Room of Farnese Deeds (photo: 
GFN) 
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the pope receiving their commands, presumably 
Ranuccio Farnese and either Giovanni Vitelleschi or 
Everso Anguillara.4° Probably for the sake of simplicity 
the second figure was omitted, giving Ranuccio more 
credit than is perhaps his due. 

Finally, the choice of Ranuccio to conclude the scenes 
in the vault supports the suggestion that the Orbetello 
and Orvieto scenes symbolically mark the limits of the 
State of Castro because, before Paul III, no one did as 
much as Ranuccio to expand the fortunes of the Farnese 
family. That expansion coincided in large measure with 
the later State of Castro.5° 

As a whole, all three scenes in the chapel end of the 
vault (Figs. 1, Nos. 9, 12, and 13) deal with the legitimate 
investiture of power (the governorship of Orvieto and 
the command of the Florentine and papal armies); 
those in the fireplace end of the vault (Fig. 1, Nos. 8, 10, 
and 11) treat the exercise of power (at Orbetello, 
Bologna, and Pisa) and the defense of its sources. The 
Farnese are shown to serve two temporal rulers equally: 
the Church (at Orbetello and Bologna) and autonomous 
cities (Orvieto and Florence), which are, nevertheless, 
ideally subordinate to ecclesiastical authority. 

The first scene on the walls in chronological order is 
inscribed PETRVS LVISIVS FARNESIVS A PAVLO II 
PONTIFICE MAXIMO ECCLESIASTICI EXERCITVS 
IMPERATOR CONSTITVITVR ANNO SAL MDXXXV: 
"Pier Luigi Far:.::e is appointed commander of the 


^? Philadelphia, Museum of Art, pen and brown ink, brown wash, 
black chalk underdrawing, 284 x 224mm; see Gere, No. 210. Gere 
suggests that this drawing may be for the scene of Pier Luigi Made 
Commander of the Papal Army (Fig. 21), but this can be excluded, in my 
opinion, not only because of the closer correspondence of the draw- 
ing to the Ranuccio scene, as Gere himself points out, but also 
because there is another preparatory drawing for the Pier Luigi 
scene (Fig. 22). It might be a study, on the other hand, for the quadro 
riportato above the allegorical figure of Virtus to the right of the 
Founding of Orbetello in the Sala dei Fasti Farnesiani in the Palazzo 
Farnese in Rome which does show two condottieri receiving the 
standard from the pope. The subject of this scene is not clear. 


50 Ranuccio had his rights confirmed in the previously held towns 
of Farnese, Ischia, Valentano, Latera, Tessenano, and Pianzano; he 
received additional new concessions in Castro, Gradoli, Marta, 
Canino, Ponte del Abadia, and Montalto. See Guiraud, L'État, 129- 
136, and F. Gregorovius, History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages, 
London, 1894-1903, vi, Pt. 2, 665, n. 1. 


5! The preparatory drawing (Fig. 22, a detail of a larger sheet with 
studies on the recto and verso; see Figs. 27 and 40 for the other 
studies) is in New York, Scholz Collection, pen and brown ink, 
brown wash, stylus underdrawing, 354 x 556mm; see Gere, No. 149 
verso. A copy probably of a lost modello by Taddeo worked up from 
the Scholz study is in Seeham bei Salzburg, A. Gobiet Collection, 
pen and brown ink, brown wash. The orthogonals in both drawings 
indicate that at one point the fresco was planned for the right half of 
the wall. 

52 Pastor, xr, 316, and Pecchiai, 70. Pastor does show that the deci- 
sion to nominate Pier Luigi had been made in 1535. 


papal army by Pope Paul III in the year of salvation 
1535" (Figs. 21-22).5! This scene is closely related to the 
last one in the vault (Fig. 19), since Paul III’s name ap- 
pears in both inscriptions, the subject matter of both 
scenes is identical, the compositions are similar, and 
the dates of the two events are exactly one hundred 
years apart, even though Pier Luigi was not actually 
made gonfaloniere until 1537.5? These connecting devices 
facilitate the visual transition from the vault to the 
walls, and imply dynastic continuity between ancient 
Farnese history in the vault and the history of Cardinal 
Farnese's more immediate family on the walls. 

Within the Pier Luigi scene itself dynastic succession 
is explicit. Behind the kneeling Pier Luigi (Fig. 21, No. 
5), 1503-1547, an image based on a portrait by Titian,53 
stands his son Ranuccio (No. 8), 1530-1565, also based 
on a portrait by Titian made when he was about age 
twelve.?^ Ranuccio is dressed as a Knight of Malta 
(created in 1542), and, therefore, like his father is shown 
as a temporal warrior in the service of the Church, 
although in 1535 he would have been only five years old 
and in the 1560's he was much better known as a cardi- 
nal (created in 1545). On either side of Pope Paul III (No. 
2), 1468-1549, who here as elsewhere at Caprarola is 
based on Titian portraits,55 appear to be the first two 
cardinals appointed by him: to the left (No. 1) his 
grandson and namesake, Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, 
1520-1589, also based on Titian portraits,56 and to the 


53 Cf. Wethey, pl. 123; Quintavalle, fig. 2. Mentioned by Vasari, vit, 
113. 

Montaigne is useful for the identification of the Frenchmen, but 
the best evidence for portrait identification is Vasari. I have tried to 
find comparative material for all the people they name (about 90 
between them). Vasari was clearly supplied with a list of names that 
were either used or intended to be used in the frescoes. The prob- 
lem is that his names do not necessarily correspond with the scenes 
to which he attaches them. For example, he identifies eighteen por- 
traits for this scene and there are only nine figures in it. Then there 
are some portraits included in the various scenes which he does not 
mention. “Mentioned by Vasari” means in the notes that follow that 
he identified the person in the particular scene under discussion; if 
the person is mentioned by Vasari, but in a different scene, this is 
stated. A mention by Vasari or Montaigne certainly strengthens any 
identification, but a lack of mention does not disprove it. Almost all 
those named by Montaigne and about two-thirds named by Vasari 
have been tentatively identified. 


54 Cf. Wethey, pls. 109 and 113; also F. M. Kelly, "Note on an Italian 
Portrait at Doughty House," Burlington Magazine, Lxxv, 1939, 75-77, 
and E. Bassi, "Annibal Caro, Ranuccio Farnese e il Salviati," Critica 
d'arte, rv, 1957, 131-34. Mentioned by Vasari, virt, 113. 

55 Cf. Wethey, pls. 115 and 117; also pls. 118-120, 126-127, 258-262. 
Mentioned by Vasari, vri, 113. 

56 Cf. Wethey, pls. 127 and 129; also pls. 130 and 132. Not mentioned 
by Vasari in this scene, although this identification is certainly 
correct. 


righ: (No. 3) his grandson and Chamberlain, Guido As- 
canio Sforza, 1518-1564, although for the latter suffi- 
cient collateral evidence is lacking for positive identifi- 
caticn.?' Thus, centered around the Farnese pope of 
one generation are Farnese of two later generations, 
two shown as temporal and two as ecclesiastical ser- 
vants of the Church. 

The papal standard-bearer seems to be Giovanni Bat- 
tista Castaldo, d. 1562, commander of the imperial 
troops of Charles V (No. 7).58 The bearer of the Farnese 
standard, now in its fully evolved form of six fleurs-de- 
lis, is Pietro Strozzi, 1510-1558, commander of the 
French troops of Henry II (No. 9).5° If this is so, the 
chief commanders of the Christian Commonwealth are 
shown ready to defend the Church at the request of the 
pope. It is no accident that Strozzi holds the Farnese 
banner, for it was the French who defended the inter- 
ests of the Farnese during the war of Parma discussed 
below. The cardinal in the center background (No. 4) is 
probably Cristoforo Madruzzo, 1511-1577. Madruzzo 
became a cardinal only in 1542 and could not have been 
present at this investiture ceremony. He is probably 
included as a symbol of the Council of Trent which held 
its lest two sessions in the year the frescoes in this room 
were completed, and of which Madruzzo had been the 
host since its opening eighteen years before. If so, his 
presence and gaze in their direction would imply that 
the four military men are expected to defend Church 
doctrine and canon law as clarified at Trent. Such a 
reading of Madruzzo is perhaps supported by Taddeo's 
quotation of Raphael's Handing Down of the Decretals by 


57 The only portrait I have found is in Litta, "Attendolo Sforza," 
fasc. I, pl. of medals, No. 18; it is not similar, but itisa profile medal 
struck when he was only eighteen. Here he is shown nearly full-face 
and considerably older. Said by Vasari, vit, 111 and 113, to be in this 
scene and in the Return of Parma. 


58 Cf. Capriolo, fol. 107r; Wethey, pls. 154-156; and P. Totti, Ritratti et 
elogii di capitani illustri, Rome, 1635, 245-46. Mentioned by Vasari, vit, 
113. 


°° Cf. Litta, "Strozzi di Firenze,” dispensa 68, Pt. 1, pl. of medals, 
No. 9, and dispensa 72, Pt. HI, last pl.; Moreau- Nélaton, r1, figs. 197 
and 264; Kenner, 1898, 237, fig. 12; Capriolo, fol. 104v; Storia di 
Milaro, 1x, 238 and 345; Adhémar, No. 125; and Broglie, No. 85. 
Vasari, vii, 112-13, says Strozzi is in the Marriage of Orazio, which is 
surely incorrect, and Montaigne, 1027, only says he is somewhere in 
the room. 


°° Cf. Litta, "Madruzzo di Trento,” dispensa 89, fasc. LII, pl. of 
medals, No. 3; Kenner, 1893, 25, No. 9, pl. 111, fig. 9; Wethey, pl. 166; 
Albi, 380; Haidacher, 361; and Storia di Milano, 1x, 390 and 392. Vas- 
ari, vir, 113, says Madruzzo is in the scene of Orazio Made Prefect of 
Rome which seems incorrect. Jedin, 1, 566-68, points out that Ma- 
druzzo and Cardinal Farnese knew each other at school in Bologna 
and that Madruzzo was an old “friend of the house of the Farnese." 


°! Cf. Enciclopedia italiana, xvii, 277; Haidacher, 358; Litta, “Giovio di 
Como,” fasc. v1, pl. of medals, and pl. of portraits, fig. 2; Imperiale, 
5; Giovio, 1575, frontispiece; idem, 1577, frontispiece. Said by Vasari, 
Vit, 112-13, to be in this scene and in the Marriage of Ottavio. 
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Gregory IX for the left half of the composition. The De- 
cretals were the most important code of canon law be- 
fore the Tridentine decrees. Between the four ecclesias- 
tical figures on the left and the four military ones on the 
right is the historian Paolo Giovio (No. 6), 1483-1552. 5! 
The portrait may pay tribute to Giovio's Historiarum sui 
lemporis of 1550-52 which seems to have provided the 
general intellectual and historiographical framework for 
the programme, especially for the walls. The connec- 
tions are many. In both, the period covered is similar 
(Giovio, 1494-1547; Caprarola walls, 1535-1552); the out- 
look is universal and international in scope, but events 
are explained in light of the actions of a series of in- 
dividual men. Italian and European politics are seen 
primarily in light of the Hapsburg/Valois struggle; the 
solution for bringing an end to the constant warfare 
that this struggle occasioned was unity under the pope 
and emperor; authoritarian, princely rule is cham- 
pioned with the Medici of Florence serving as a model; 
and those who rebel against the established order of the 
Christian Commonwealth are condemned.?? 

Next in chronological order is the scene on the right 
side of the same wall inscribed PAVLVS III PONTIFEX 
MAXIMVS HORATIVM FARNESIVM NEPOTEM 
SVMMAE SPEI ADVLESCENTEM PRAEFECTVM 
VRBIS CREAT ANNO SALVTIS MDXXXIIX: "Pope Paul 
III appoints his nephew Orazio Farnese, a youth of 
great promise, Prefect of Rome in the year of salvation 
1538" (Figs. 23-24).9? In theory the Prefect of Rome was 
the civil administrator of the city, outranking all other 
officials; in practice the office was devoid of real 


°? See P. F. Grendler, "Francesco Sansovino and Italian Popular His- 
tory, 1560-1600," Studies in the Renaissance, xvi, 1969, 139-180; B. 
Croce, "La grandiosa aneddotica storica di Paolo Giovio," Poeti e 
scrittori del pieno e del tardo rinascimento, 2 vols., Bari, 1945, 27-55; F 
Chabod, "Paolo Giovio,” Periodico della Società Storica Comense, 
XXXVIII, 1954, 7-30; and M. L. Gentile, "Studi sulla storiografia 
fiorentina alla corte di Cosimo I de'Medici," Annali di R. Scuola Nor- 
male Superiore di Pisa, xix, 1906, 47-60. Giovio's portrait also appears 
in Vasari's Sala dei Cento Giorni in the Cancelleria in Rome of 1546 
which was commissioned by Cardinal Farnese; see E. Steinmann, 
"Freskenzyklen der Spatrenaissance in Rom I. Die Sala Farnese in 
der Cancelleria," Monatshefte für Kunstwissenschaft, 111, 1910, 45-58. 
Giovio probably wrote the programme for that room: see Vasari, 
VII, 678 and 680. 


^? Two nearly identical modelli, in my opinion both by Taddeo, are in 
Florence: (1) Uffizi, 11195F, pen and brown ink, brown wash, 
squared for transfer with black chalk, 277 x 275mm (Fig. 24), and (2) 
Uffizi, 10997F, pen and brown ink, brown wash, squared for transfer 
with black chalk, 277 x 275mm: see Gere, Nos. 68 and 54. As Gere 
points out, the orthogonals of both drawings indicate that origi- 
nally the scene was planned for the left side, just as the Pier Luigi 
scene was to have gone on the right. In this case the two repre- 
sentations of the pope would have been back-to-back above the 
fireplace. The final solution directs the action and the viewer's at- 
tention toward, rather than away from the center of the wall. 
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21 Taddeo Zuccaro, Pier Luigi Farnese Made Commander of the 23 Taddeo Zuccaro, Orazio Farnese Made Prefect of Rome by Paul 
Papal Army by Paul III in 1535. Caprarola, Villa Farnese, Room III in 1538. Caprarola, Villa Farnese, Room of Farnese Deeds 
of Farnese Deeds (photo: GFN) (photo: GFN) 
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22 Taddeo Zuccaro, Pier Luigi Farnese Made Commander of the 
Papal Army by Paul III in 1535. New York, Scholz Collection 
(photo: Collection) 


power.®* Ceremonially the Prefect, whose office was 
thought to go back to Romulus, was important in the 
Renaissance as a symbol of papal claims of sovereignty 
over a universal temporal empire that was historically 
continuous and geographically coincident with the 
Roman Empire.95 The classicizing urn and throne may 
allude to the ancient roots of the office. The landscape, 
abstracted and curved like the terrestrial globe, 
suggests the universal extension of the Christian 
Commonwealth. Orazio, 1531-1553, is dressed like an 
emperor in rich purple robes (No. 7), but subservient to 
the even greater majesty of the pope, who is enthroned 
like a Roman emperor and dressed in the white robes of 
spiritual purity. The implied concept of Rome as two 
imperial cities, one temporal and one spiritual, is un- 
derl:ned by the counterbalanced composition with four 
secular figures around the pope on the right and four 
ecclesiastical figures on the left, the latter representing 
the College of Cardinals before which the ceremony of 
investiture customarily took place. 

To the left of the pope is a portrait of Ottavio Farnese 
(No. 9), 1524-1586, here as elsewhere within the room 


64 See Moroni, Lv, 115-130; E. Rodocanachi, Les Institutions com- 
munales de Rome sous la papauté, Paris, 1901, 3, 21, 24, 40-41, 67, 159, 
193, and 249; and Pecchiai, 195-196. 


$5 Pecchiai, 195-197, explains in detail the ceremonial functions of 
the prefect, all of which clearly indicate his imperial significance: (1) 
he was the strator fer the horse of the pope, (2) he rode beside the 
pope on the way to his coronation and to take possession of the 
Lateran, (3) he sat a! the feet of the pope on the highest step and was 
the first after the cardinals to receive candles, palms, and ashes, (4) 
he was the first to meet the emperor when he entered Rome, (5) he 
went before the emperor with a drawn sword, (6) he was the 
equerry of the horse of the emperor along with the senators of 
Rome, (7) he carried one of the poles (first to the right) of the 
emperor's baldachin, and (8) he stood to the right of the emperor on 
his ccronation. 


66 Cf. Wethey, pls. 127 and 128. Also see Kenner, 1891, 92, pl. vm, 
figs. 1 and 10; Essen, 1, pl. 17; J. G. Phillips, and O. Raggio, “Ottavio 
Farnese," Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, x11, 1954, 233-240; 
F. Hardy, "Two Lost Portraits by Titian Rediscovered," Connoisseur, 
CLXXVI, 1971, 21-27, pls. 5 and 6; Litta, "Farnese Duchi di Parma,” 
Pt. rv, dispensa 156, pl. 11, No. 11; and G. Drei, I Farnese, Grandezza e 
decadenza di una dinastia italiana, Rome, 1954, pl. 9. Not mentioned by 
Vasari in this scene, but unquestionably represented. 


97 Mcroni, Lv, 129; Pastor, x1, 322; and Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica, 111, 
23. 


$8 Pecchiai, 195. Vasari, vii, 113, says the scene is dated 1549, but 
this is one of his several errors; Sebastiani, 46, and Prenner, pl. xv, 
both record the date as 1538. 


69 See note 53 and cf. Fig. 21, No. 5. Mentioned by Vasari, vir, 113. 
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based on a portrait by Titian.°° It was Ottavio who was 
made Prefect of Rome in 1538;97 but since the scene is 
dated 1538, when Orazio would have been only seven 
years old, rather than 1547, when Orazio was actually 
made Prefect at age sixteen,9? a deliberate compression 
of the investitures of both brothers was intended. This 
implies a kind of Farnese right of dynastic succession to 
the office and cloaks both brothers with the majesty of 
the empire. Between the brothers is a portrait of their 
father and Paul II's son, Pier Luigi Farnese (No. 8).99 
Beyond a simple dynastic statement, his presence may 
be accounted for by his creation as the first Duke of 
Castro and Ronciglione in 1537, one year before the date 
of this scene. Since control of the area within the State 
of Ronciglione had for over two hundred vears been 
closely associated with the office of Prefect,"? investi- 
ture of that office on Pier Luigi's two sons gave the 
Farnese added jurisdiction over the new duchy. The 
figure dressed in black behind Orazio is probably 
Filippo Archinto (No. 6),?! 1495-1558, appointed gover- 
nor of Rome by Paul III in 1538, the year this scene is 
dated."? It was the governor who held the real reins of 


70 Calisse, Archivio, 1887, 1-136 and 353-594, and Moroni, tv, 127-28, 
point out that during the entire 14th century and the first three and 
a half decades of the 15th century, the office had passed from father 
to son within the Vico family which controlled the area that became 
the State of Ronciglione. Even after the defeat of the Vico in 1435 the 
Prefect seems to have continued to control much of the Patrimony. 
Pope Calixtus III created his nephew Pietro Lodovico Borgia the 
Prefect of Rome in 1457, and declared that control of a number of 
towns within the Patrimony, including Caprarola, went with the 
office of Prefect (U. Gnoli, La famiglia ed il palazzo dell'Anguillara in 
Roma, Rome, 1901, 7; Sora, Archivio, 1907, 77; Pastor, 11, 462; Calisse, 
Archivio, 1887, 425; and Paschini, Roma, 191). When under Pope Julius 
II, Alessandro Farnese, later Pope Paul III, but then governor of 
Vetralla, bought the rights to Vico and Casamala near Caprarola in 
1504, it was Francesco Maria della Rovere, Prefect of Rome, who 
sold the rights (Sebastiani, 5; Casimiro da Roma, "Della chiesa, e 
del convento di S. Maria della Consolazione in Caprarola," Memorie 
istoriche delle chiese, e dei conventi dei frati minori della provincia romana, 
Rome, 1744, 56; and G. Balducci, Il palazzo Farnese in Caprarola illustrato 
nella storia e nell' arte, Rome, 1910, 120-21, n. 2), indicating that the 
area was still controlled by the Prefect. For the list of Prefects in the 
15th and 16th centuries see Pecchiai, 195. 

71 Cf. Wethey, pls. 162-63. Not mentioned by Vasari. G. Incisa della 
Rocchetta, "Ancora del palazzo e del giardino del Pio Istituto 
Rivaldi," Capitolium, xxii, 1948, 21, identifies this figure as Eurialo 
Silvestri da Cingoli (said by Vasari, vir, 112, to be in the Marriage of 
Ottavio), but offers no supporting visual evidence. 


72 Moroni, xxxii, 41-42, and Pecchiai, 62. 
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power for the pope. The remaining portraits are prob- 
lematical.?? 

The Pier Luigi and Orazio scenes are linked by a 
common perspective system sharing the same vanish- 
ing point; this underlines a similarity in content. In one 
scene the pope provides symbolically for the adminis- 
tration of the Christian Commonwealth centered in 
Rome and in the other for its defense. 

The two scenes on the end wall at the opposite end of 
the room are inscribed OCTAVIVS FARNESIVS CAME- 
RINI DVX MARGARITAM CAROLI V IMP FILIAM 
PAVLO III PONTIFICE MAX AVSPICE SIBI DESPON- 
DET ANNO SAL MDXXXIX: "Ottavio Farnese, Duke of 
Camerino, marries Margaret, daughter of Emperor 
Charles V, with the blessing of Pope Paul III in the year 
of salvation 1539" (Figs. 25, 27, and 28), and HENRICVS 
II VALESIVS GALLIAE REX HORATIO FARNESIO 
CASTRI DVCI DIANAM FILIAM IN MATRIMONIVM 
COLLOCAT ANNO SALVTIS MDLII: “Henry II Valois, 


73 The cardinals from left to right may be Francesco Sfondrato (No. 
1), 1494-1550, Archbishop of Amalfi, legate to Germany, to Charles 
V, and to England in the 1540's (cf. Haidacher, 366; mentioned by 
Vasari, vir, 113); Jacopo Sadoleto (No. 2), 1477-1547, Bishop of Car- 
pentras and legate to Francis I in 1542 (cf. A. Schiavo, Il Palazzo della 
Cancelleria, Rome, 1963, fig. 92; Albi, 114; The Catholic Encyclopaedia, 
XIII, 324; Enciclopedia italiana, xxx, 426; Haidacher, 350, Imperiale, 23; 
not mentioned by Vasari); Reginald Pole (No. 3), 1500-1558, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and legate to England in 1537 and 1553 (cf. 
Haidacher, 374; Albi, 242; Jedin, 11, 25-26, 212; said by Vasari, vir, 
111, to be in the Return of Parma); Giovanni Moroni (No. 4), 1509- 
1580, Bishop of Modena and at various times legate to Ferdinand I, 
to Bologna, to Charles V, and to the Council of Trent (cf. Haidacher, 
399; said by Vasari, vir, 111-113, to be in this scene and in the Return 
of Parma). If these identifications are correct, it may be that they 
were selected to express the universality of the Christian Com- 
monwealth (like the landscape behind them); all were papal dip- 
lomats who together served in nearly every part of Christendom. 

The figure with his back turned, dressed in a white robe with a 
lavender tunic underneath (No. 5), may not be a portrait, but the 
profile is close to Marcello Cervini, 1501-1555 (cf. Ciaconius, 1611; 
Gravesonius, 223; Haidacher, 391; Panvinio, pl. 24; Jedin, 11, p. 132; 
mentioned by Vasari, vir, 113, as being in Pier Luigi Made Papal Com- 
mander). Cervini, secretary of state in all but name at the date of this 
scene, would form an appropriate link between the spiritual and 
temporal halves of the composition. 


75 There is a preparatory study by Taddeo for both these scenes in 
New York, Scholz Collection, pen and brown ink, brown wash, 
stylus underdrawing, 354 x 556mm (Fig. 27); see Gere, No. 149v. 
Taddeo first designed the Marriage of Ottavio. The columns on high 
bases, the direction of the orthogonal lines, the number and place- 
ment of the figures, details of costume, and the positioning of 
heads, arms, and hands correspond almost exactly with the fresco. 
This was then worked up, in my opinion, by Taddeo into the modello 
in Paris, Louvre, 4460, pen and brown ink, brown wash, squared 
for transfer in black chalk, badly rubbed, 250 x 271mm (Fig. 28); see 
Gere, No. 175. (There are three workshop copies of this modello: 
Paris, Louvre, 4531, pen and brown ink, brown wash, 229 x 244mm; 
(2) Edinburgh, National Gallery of Scotland, D2224, pen and brown 
ink, brown wash, 266 x 275mm, Andrews, Catalogue, 133-134; and 
(3) San Francisco, California Palace of the Legion of Honor, pen and 
brown ink, brown wash, 210 x 200mm.) Taddeo then went over the 


King of France, gives in marriage his daughter Diane to 
Orazio Farnese, Duke of Castro, in the year of salvation 
1552" (Figs. 26, 27, and 29).74 Since Ottavio and Mar- 
garet were actually married on November 4, 1538,75 the 
date must have been moved up a few months to indi- 
cate clearly that, like the Pietro and Guido tondi in the 
vault above, the viewer is expected to look from the 
fireplace end of the room to the chapel end. This would 
further explain why the date of Ottavio' creation as 
Prefect was used rather than Orazio’s. If the two mar- 
riage scenes are read as a pair—and their juxtaposition, 
similarity of subject matter, and shared perspective 
system leaves no doubt that this was intended—there is 
a break in the chronological sequence in the room. No 
qualms were felt about changing dates, as we have 
seen, but it must have been felt that the solution to the 
problem of making a consistent chronological transi- 
tion from Orazio's marriage to the Entry into Worms in 
1540 (Fig. 35)—i.e., moving the date of Orazio’s mar- 


Scholz sheet again with a heavier line to make a variant design for 
the Marriage of Orazio. He did away with the high base under the left 
column and added another column to the right of it, thereby 
eliminating one of the females; between the columns he sketched in 
another female with her back to the viewer. He changed the pope's 
camauro and mozzetta into a French king’s beret and cape; he dropped 
the arms of the central figure and the bridegroom to their sides and 
placed the right arm of the bride across her waist. He did not sketch 
in the two columns on the right, but clearly envisioned them, since 
he sketched in a man with his back turned to the viewer to corres- 
pond with the woman between the two columns on the left. These 
changes were then worked up into the modello at Chatsworth, 736, 
pen and brown ink, brown wash, squared for transfer in black 
chalk, cut on both sides, 251 x 181mm (Fig. 29); see Gere, No. 20. 
(There are three workshop copies of this modello which prove that it 
has been cut on both sides: (1) London, British Museum, 5212-37, 
pen and brown ink, gray wash, 256 x 274mm, Gere,, No. 20; (2) 
London, British Museum, 1899-12-30-1, pen and brown ink, brown 
wash, 250 x 250mm, Gere, No. 20; and (3) Ottawa, National Gallery 
of Canada, 6319, pen and brown ink, brown wash, 175 x 188mm; 
A. E. Popham, and K. M. Fenwick, European Drawings [and two Asian 
drawings] in the Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Toronto, 
1965, No. 41.) The variations on the Scholz sheet offer strong evi- 
dence that Taddeo is the author of the Chatsworth modello and, 
therefore, of all the modelli, because most of the variations would 
have been unintelligible to anyone but Taddeo, and can only be 
interpreted now by reference to the modello as reconstructed from 
the three copies. Gere denies that any of the modelli are by Taddeo; 
see my review of Gere, Art Bulletin, Liv, 1972, 215-18. 

The inscription at the top of the Scholz sheet reads: "la prefetura 
[i.e., Orazio Farnese Made Prefect of Rome (Fig. 23)] il lume a man man- 
cha [in fact it comes from the right], il baston del ducha pierlouisi 
[i.e., the baton in Fig. 21], il lume a man mancha, Colegazione del 
cardinale farnese in alemagnia [i.e., Fig. 37, No. 3], con il capitan 
generale, et del ducha otavio [i.e., Fig. 37, No. 11] prefetura del 
duc[ha], l'abito del prefeto [i.e., of Orazio, Fig. 23, No. 7], il baston 
del genera[le], Il sposalizio del ducha, Il sposalizio del ducha." The 
inscription shows a careful regard for light, costume, symbols of 
rank and portraiture, and gives a good indication of the detailed 
instructions that Taddeo must have been given by the Cardinal and 
his advisors. 


75 Pastor, xi, 291 and 324-26. 
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25 top left Taddeo Zuccaro, Marriage of Ottavio Farnese to 
Margaret of Austria in 1539. Caprarola, Villa Farnese, 
Room of Farnese Deeds (photo: GFN) 


26 top right Taddeo Zuccaro, Marriage of Orazio Farnese to 
Diane of France in 1552. Caprarola, Villa Farnese, Room of 
Farnese Deeds (photo: GFN) 


27 middle left Taddeo Zuccaro, Marriages of Ottavio and 
Orazio Farnese to Margaret of Austria and Diane of France. 
New York, Scholz Collection (photo: Collection) 


28 middle right Taddeo Zuccaro, Mar riage of Ottavio 
Farnese to Margaret of Austria in 1539. Paris, Louvre (photo: 
Louvre) 
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riage back twelve or thirteen years to 1539 or 1540 when 
he would have been only eight or nine years old—was 
more undesirable than the inconsistency.?° 

The two scenes on the fireplace wall show the pope, a 
commanding figure dressed in lavish, non-liturgical 
costume with the tiara, crown of temporal power, as the 
supreme sovereign of the Christian Commonwealth, 
and the Farnese family as an integral part of its defense 
and administration. The two scenes on the opposite 
wall depict the Farnese interwoven by marriage with 
the two most distinguished royal families of the first 
half of the sixteenth century, the Hapsburgs and the 
Valois, headed by the pope's two most important 
partners in governing the Christian Commonwealth, 
Emperor Charles V and Henry II, King of France. Paul 
III is the central figure in one scene and Henry II in the 
other, illustrating the balanced integration of the 
ecclesiastical and secular spheres in the ideal Christian 
Commonwealth. Even within the Farnese family there 
is a balance between temporal and spiritual service; 
i.e., Ottavio (Fig. 25, No. 10)" is flanked by Pier Luigi, 
Duke and gonfaloniere (No. 9),78 and Cardinal Farnese 
(No. 11);7? Orazio (Fig. 26, No. 9)*? by Ottavio, Duke 
and gonfaloniere (No. 10),8! and again Cardinal Farnese 
(No. 8).82 The pope is dressed in his regal, but informal 
camauro and mozzetta, and the royal figures are in full 
state dress. Papal authority is, nevertheless, subtly in- 
dicated to be superior, since only the pope sanctifies, 


76 Orazio's betrothal was in 1547, the marriage contract in 1552, and 
the actual ceremony on Feb. 13, 1553; see Pastor, x11, n. 2, and FE 
Navenne, Le Palais Farnese et les Farnéses, Paris, 1914, 519. 


77 See note 66 and cf. Fig. 23, No. 9. Ottavio was created Duke of 
Camerino only in 1540, i.e., after his marriage; see Pastor, xI, 323. 
Mentioned by Vasari, viri, 112. 


78 See note 53 and cf. Fig. 21, No. 5 and Fig. 23, No. 8. Mentioned by 
Vasari, VII, 112. 


79 See note 56 and cf. Fig. 21, No. 1. Not mentioned by Vasari in this 
scene. 


80 Cf. Fig. 23, No. 7. Orazio was made the Duke of Castro in 1548; 
see Moroni, x, 224. Mentioned by Vasari, vri, 112-13. 


81 See note 66 and cf. Fig. 23, No. 9 and Fig. 25, No. 10. Ottavio was 
made papal standard-bearer in 1548 (Pastor, xii, 449) and Duke of 
Parma in 1549 (Pastor, x11, 452), the title of which was confirmed in 
1550 (Pastor, xii, 5 and 54). Not mentioned by Vasari in this scene. 
82 See note 56 and cf. Fig. 21, No. 1 and Fig. 25, No. 11. Not men- 
tioned by Vasari in this scene, but certainly portrayed. As Paul II's 
secretary of state he probably helped to arrange the marriage. 

83 Cf. Dimier, 1924, 1, pls. 15-16; Pope-Hennessy, 201, fig. 221; Ken- 
ner, 1891, 92, pl. vin, fig. 4; Moreau-Nélaton, 1, figs. 38 and 42, and 
I1, figs. 257 and 316; Broglie, Nos. 115-16, 121; Dimier, 1905, 221, fig. 
1; Malo, 27; Hill, pl. 24, fig. 5; and Adhémar, Nos. 67-68 and 118. 
Mentioned by Vasari, vir, 112, and by Montaigne, 1027. 


84 Cf, Moreau-Nélaton, 1, fig. 39; Dimier, 1924, 1, pl. 22; Kenner, 
1898, 46, pl. 11, fig. 165; and Adhémar, Nos. 105 and 399. Mentioned 
by Vasari, vii, 112, and Montaigne, 1027. 


joins the hands, and assists in giving the marriage 
band, whereas Henry II merely "gives in marriage." 
The portraits in each scene seem to represent the 
dynastic lines of Henry II, Charles V, and Pope Paul III, 
although not all of the identifications are certain. Be- 
hind and to the left of Henry II (Fig. 26, No. 7),83 1519- 
1559, is Catherine de'Medici (No. 6),84 1519-1589, 
Queen of France, who at the time this scene was 
painted was the regent for her underage son, Charles 
IX; behind Catherine de’ Medici is Henry I's aunt, 
Margaret of Angouléme (No. 5),95 1492-1549, who was 
dead when the marriage took place but alive at the time 
of the betrothal in 1547. Next comes the bride, Henry's 
natural daughter, Diane of France (No. 4),89 1538-1619, 
and to the left of her Henry’s sister, Margaret of France, 
1524-1574, Duchess of Savoy (No. 3).?? Between the two 
columns to the extreme left are probably Henry's two 
daughters: to the left Claude, 1547-1575, Duchess of 
Lorraine (No. 1),9? and to the right Elisabeth, Queen of 
Spain (No. 2), 8° 1545-1568, who looks toward her hus- 
band Philip II, 1527-1598, King of Spain, portrayed 
above the door immediately to the left (Fig. 44). The 
central figure of the group between the columns on the 
right is Anne de Montmorency (No. 12),?? 1493-1567, 
Constable of France. Around him are probably Henry's 
three sons who succeeded him as King of France: Fran- 
cis II (No. 14),?! 1544-1560, Henry’s first son and king 
from 1559 to 1560, shown in the distant background 


55 Cf. Moreau-Nélaton, 11, fig. 185; Broglie, Nos. 204-05; Dimier, 
1924, 1, pl. 18; Wickhoff, 242, fig. 10; and Adhémar, No. 396. Men- 
tioned by Montaigne, 1027, if this is who he means by the Queen of 
Navarre; but see note 89. 


*6 Cf. Moreau-Nélaton, fig. 290; Malo, 60; Kenner, 1898, 86, fig. 208; 
and Adhémar, Nos. 415 and 493. Mentioned by Vasari, vir, 112. 


87 Cf. Moreau-Nelaton, 11, fig. 192; Malo, 53; and Kenner, 1896, 257, 
No. 158, pl. xiv, fig. 158. Mentioned by Vasari, vit, 112. 


88 Cf. Moreau-Nélaton, 11, fig. 351, and Adhémar, No. 102. Not men- 
tioned by Vasari. The white line around her head appears to be a 
modern repair. 


89 Cf. Moreau-Nélaton, rr, figs. 208 and 337; Boehm, 175; Storia di 
Milano, x, 9; Klauner, 143, fig. 169; and Adhémar, Nos. 104, 402, 405. 
The figure also looks like Jeanne d'Albret, 1528-1572, who became 
Queen of Navarre in 1553 upon the death of her father Henry II 
d'Albret; cf. Moreau-Nélaton, 11, fig. 463; Dimier, 1924, 1, pl. 27; and 
Kenner, 1898, 58, fig. 176. Montaigne says the Queen of Navarre is 
included. He might mean Jeanne d'Albret, but more likely Margaret 
of Angouléme; see note 85. Not mentioned by Vasari. 


°° Cf. Broglie, Nos. 21, 29, 30, 36, 82; Moreau-Nélaton, 1, figs. 40, 
120-22, and 184, and 11, fig. 438; Boeheim, 233, fig. 8; and Adhémar, 
Nos. 81 and 485. Mentioned by Vasari, vri, 112, and Montaigne, 1027. 
?! Cf. Moreau-Nélaton, 11, fig. 282; Dimier, 1905, 222, fig. 2; Kenner, 
1898, 46, pl. 11, fig. 168; and Adhémar, Nos. 74, 79, 346, 497. Not 
mentioned by Vasari. It is also possible that he represents Henry II's 
last son Francis, 1555-1584, Duke of Alençon (cf. Moreau-Nélaton, 
I1, fig. 462), as he is mentioned by Montaigne, 1027. 


probably because he was already dead when this scene 
was painted; Charles IX (No. 13),?? 1550-1574, Henry's 
second son and king from 1560 to 1574, shown about age 
thirteen when this scene was executed and placed in 
the foreground probably because he was the king in 
1563; and Henry III (No. 11),93 1551-1588, Henry's third 
son and king from 1574 to 1589, appearing to be a full 
grown man by his elevated position. If these identifica- 
tions are correct, all of Henry's children as well as two 
close relatives (a sister and aunt) are represented, with 
the exception of Henry's fourth son, Francis, Duke of 
Alençon, 1555-1584. All of the portraits, with the excep- 
tion of the Farnese group, are based on portraits by 
Clouet or his followers. 

The portraits in Orazio's marriage have been dis- 
cussed first, because their identifications are more cer- 
tain than those in Ottavio's marriage. It follows, 
however, that if Henry's family was represented in one 
fresco, it is likely that those of Charles V and Paul III are 
represented in the other. This seems to be so. The three 
women in the foreground seem to be the three 
daughters of Charles V: from right to left the bride, 
Margaret of Austria, 1522-1586, natural daughter of 
Charles V (Fig. 25, No. 6),?* who was only sixteen when 
married to Ottavio, but is shown here as she appears in 
an older portrait of Antonio Moro; Mary (No. 4),?5 
1528-1603, wife of Emperor Maximilian II, and Joanna 
(No. 1),?6 1536-1573, wife of Prince John of Portugal. 
The young boy in the foreground may be Don Juan of 
Austria (No. 2),?7 1545-1578. If these identifications are 
correct, the entire family of Charles V is represented, 
providing Philip II over the door to the right is included 
(Fig. 44). At the time of the marriage Philip, Mary, and 
Joanna would have been only about eleven, ten, and 
two respectively and Don Juan would not even have 
been born. The two women in the background seem to 
be Farnese: to the left is Pier Luigi's daughter, Vittoria 
Farnese (No. 3),?8 1519-1602, wife of Guidobaldo II, 


?? Cf. Dimier, 1924, 1, pls. 23-24 and 31: Moreau-Nélaton, 1, fig. 23, 
and 11, figs. 281, 342 and 364; Kenner, 1898, 46, pl. iz, fig. 168; 
Boeheim, 227, fig. 2; Dimier, 1905, 222, pl. 33, fig. 1; Wickhoff, 245, 
pl. 39; and Adhémar, Nos. 71, 75-77, 347-349. Mentioned by Mon- 
taigne, 1027, but not by Vasari. 


99 Cf. Moreau-Nélaton, 1, fig. 63, and 1, fig. 343; Kenner, 1898, 52, 
fig. 170; and Adhémar, Nos. 72, 78, 80. Mentioned by Montaigne, 
1027, but not by Vasari. 


°4 Cf. Hymans, 130; Kenner, 1891, pl. 8, fig. 12, and 1896, 266, fig. 
174; P. Barocchi, Vasari pittore, Florence, 1964, pl. 68; Adhémar, No. 
420; R. Lefevre, "Il testamento di Margarita d'Austria, duchessa di 
Parma e Piacenza," Palatino, ser. tv, xit, 1968, 242, 246, and 248; 
Essen, 1, pls. 7 and 17; Litta, "Farnesi Duchi di Parma," dispensa 
156, Pt. rv, pl. 11 of medals, Nos. 11, 16-18, and dispensa 153, Pt. 111, 
last pl.; and Loga, 113, fig. 16 and pl. 24. Mentioned by Vasari, vil, 
112. 


"(Cr Moreau-Nélaton, 1, fig. 102; Boehn, 177; Loga, pl. 18; and 
Dimier, 1905, pl. 35. Not mentioned by Vasari. 


°° Cf. Kenner, 1893, 150-51, pl. x1, fig. 169. Not mentioned by Vasari. 
?7 Kenner, 1893, 151, No. 171, does not illustrate the portrait of Don 
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Duke of Urbino, and to the right perhaps Paul III's 
daughter, Costanza (No. 5), 1502-1545, wife of Bosio II 
Sforza, although I have been unable to find any com- 
parative material for the latter. To the right of Pope Paul 
(No. 8)?? are Pier Luigi, Ottavio, and Cardinal Alessan- 
dro Farnese (Nos. 9, 10, and 11), as already mentioned. 
Perhaps the next figure, wearing a black biretta, is 
Ranuccio Farnese (No. 12).!?? If these identifications are 
correct, all of Pope Paul's children who were alive at the 
time of the marriage (Costanza and Pier Luigi) and all 
of Pier Luigi's children (Vittoria, Alessandro, Ottavio, 
Ranuccio, and, in the adjoining marriage scene, 
Orazio) are represented. To the left of the pope seems to 
be the governor of Rome, Filippo Archinto (No. 7), who 
spoke at the marriage. °! The last figure but one on the 
right, wearing a black biretta and lavender tunic over a 
white cassock (No. 13), is probably Ridolfo Pio da 
Carpi, 1500-1564, who was the nuncio to France from 
1535 to 1537 and arranged the marriage.!° The last fig- 
ure to the extreme right (No. 14) looks like Annibale 
Caro, 1507-1566. 103 

The members of the imperial and Farnese families are 
more prominent visually; they are placed closer to the 
foreground, nearer the source of light, and in a more 
open, less screened space. The fuller Farnese integra- 
tion with the imperial family is in part self- 
glorification, but it also corresponds with the historical 
facts. Orazio produced no offspring and was killed in 
1553 in the battle of Hesdin while serving under Mont- 
morency. Ottavio, Margaret, and their son, Alessandro, 
all had long and distinguished careers. From them de- 
scends the main branch of the Farnese family which 
finally died out in the eighteenth centur y. 

The next scene in chronological order is inscribed 
FRANCISCVS GALLIARVM REX CAROLVM V 
AVGVSTVM COMPRIMENDAE DEFECTIONIS 
CAVSA IN BELGAS PROFICISCENTEM ET ALEXAN- 
DRVM FARNESIVM CARDINALEM MAGNIS DE 


Juan and Boehn, 178, illustrates a much older one. I have been un- 
able to locate any others. Not mentioned by Vasari. 


°° Cf. Wethey, pl. 263; K. Garas, Italienische Renaissance-portrüts, 
Budapest, 1965, No. 22; and P. della Pergola, Galleria Borghese, I Di- 
pinti, Rome, 1959, 11, No. 33, fig. 32. Not mentioned by Vasari. 


°° See note 55 and cf. Fig. 21, No. 2, and Fig. 23, No. 10. Mentionec 
by Vasari, vii, 112. 


100 Cf. Adhémar, No. 521. Said by Vasari, vit, 111-12, to be in thi: 
scene and in the Return of Parma. 


!?! Pastor, x1, 291. See note 70 and cf. Fig. 23, No. 6. Not mentioned 
by Vasari. 


192 P. G. Baroni, La nuziatura in Francia di Rodolfo Pio, 1535-37, Bologna, 
1962, 286, No. 288, and the frontispiece. Also cf. Imperiale, 26; 
Haidcher, 348; and Grisebach, 101, fig. 35. Mentioned by Vasari, vir, 
112. 


103 Cf. Grisebach, 84, pl. 27; and J. Pope-Hennessy, "Antonio Cal- 
cagni's Bust of Annibale Caro," Arte in Europa, Scritti di storia dell'arte 
in onore di Edoardo Arslan, 2 vols., Milan, 1966, 11, figs. 374-76. Not 
mentioned by Vasari. 
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REBVS LEGATVM LVTETIAE PARISIONRVM 
AMPLISSIMO APPARATV SVSCIPIT ANNO SALVTIS 
MDXL: "Francis, King of France, received with great 
pomp Emperor Charles V, who was setting out to sup- 
press the rebellion in Belgium, and Cardinal Alessan- 
dro Farnese, legate of important affairs, at Paris in the 
year of salvation 1540” (Figs. 30-34). The representa- 
tives of secular authority as well as the mission of 
Charles are mentioned before the representative of 
ecclesiastical authority, implying that the challenge 
was primarily to the former; and, in fact, the rebellion 
of Ghent for economic and political reasons was 
primarily a threat to Charles V. Nevertheless, since the 
inscription also implies that the Church supported the 
mission of Charles, Ghent's rebellion is to be under- 
stood as an indirect attack on the Church as well. In- 
deed, Protestant teaching had been gaining ground in 
Belgium, but Charles's suppression of the revolt kept it 
Catholic. Finally, the inscription implies that emperor, 
king, and Church were working in unison and har- 
mony to protect the Christian Commonwealth. Papal 
diplomatic observers at the time of this meeting in fact 
were convinced that at last the Hapsburg and Valois 
arch-rivals, who had been upsetting the peace and sta- 
bility of Europe for over two decades, were ready to 
conclude a lasting peace, making it possible for a 
united, peaceful Christendom to conduct a crusade 
against the Turks, punish Henry VIII for his rebellion 
against the Church, and convoke a general council to 
resolve the conflicts with the Protestants. So certain did 
peace seem that the instructions to the papal legate, 
Cardinal Farnese, were precisely to pressure Francis 
and Charles for action against the Ottoman Empire, 
England, and the Protestants.'°* Nothing, however, 
was accomplished at Paris and subsequent events 
proved hopes for peace an illusion as France continued 
its consistent policy of opposition to Charles and the 
imperial ideal. 

One final observation about the inscription. The 
mention of Belgium immediately would have reminded 
knowledgeable viewers that in 1559, just four years be- 
fore the execution of the fresco, Philip II of Spain had 


104 Pastor, x1, 364-373. 


105 Cf. Dimier, 1924, 1, pls. 8 and 11; Adhémar, No. 115; Broglie, Nos. 
16-18; Malo, 25; Boehn, 18; Wethey, pls. 78-81; Pope-Hennessy, 
188-191, figs. 209-212; and Storia di Milano, 1x, 28 and 130. Mentioned 
by Montaigne, but not by Vasari. 

106 Cf. Moreau-Nélaton, 11, fig. 167; this is a young portrait and not 
very close. I suspect that there was no portrait of Charles available 
so he was made to look exactly like Francis I (No. 9) without a beard. 
Not mentioned by Vasari, but he does say that the two sons of 
Charles V are represented. This is probably an error for Francis I. 
107 See note 82 and cf. especially Dimier, 1924, 1, pl. opposite p. 44, 
top left. Not mentioned by Vasari. 

108 Cf. Kenner, 1891, 112, pl. x, fig. 7, and Adhémar, No. 519. Said by 
Vasari, vit, 112, to be in this scene and in the Marriage of Orazio. See 
also note 4. 


appointed his half-sister, the wife of Ottavio Farnese, 
Margaret of Austria, governor-general of the Nether- 
lands. Therefore, it would have been obvious that here 
again the Farnese were not only actively serving the 
interests of the Christian Commonwealth, but serving 
it in both its temporal and spiritual spheres. 

The fresco elaborates and enlarges the meaning of the 
inscription. In the center under the canopy with the 
arms of France, the Empire, and the Farnese, is the host 
Francis I (Fig. 30, No. 9),!95 1494-1547; behind him to 
the left are his two sons: Charles, 1522-1545, Duke 
d'Angoulême (No. 4),!° who having died before Fran- 
cis I was never king, but was alive at the time of this 
event, and Henry II (No. 7),!97 1519-1559, as he ap- 
peared in 1540, i.e., without a beard and younger than 
in the Marriage of Orazio (Fig. 26, No. 7) or over the 
fireplace (Fig. 43). Between them is probably Cardinal 
Louis de Guise of Lorraine (No. 6),!98 1527-1578, al- 
though he was not created cardinal until 1553, thirteen 
years after this event. In any case, interwoven with the 
French dynasty is a representative of the Church. To the 
right of Francis I is the embodiment of the Empire, 
Charles V, 1500-1558, his image as everywhere at Capra- 
rola based on Titian portraits (No. 10).!°° The notables 
are led toward the gate of Paris, hung with the arms of 
France, by the representatives of the Church: the papal 
legate, Cardinal Farnese (No. 11)!!? on a mule ahead of 
Charles V and Francis I, and probably the Bishop of 
Paris in 1540, Cardinal Jean du Bellay (No. 14),!!! 1492- 
1560, wearing a lavender cassock and black biretta and 
carrying the processional cross, a figure monumen- 
talized by the church tower behind. The group between 
the canopy poles is bracketed to the extreme left by 
Pietro Strozzi, 1510-1558, commander of the French 
troops in Italy (No. 3),!!? and Anne de Montmorency, 
1493-1567, Constable of France, to the right with drawn 
sword (No. 13).!!? Their placement suggests that the 
temporal sword of France protected the Christian 
Commonwealth personified between them, or at least 
that it should. The canopy, since antiquity symbolic of 
both spiritual and temporal sovereignty, unites the 
group of notables formally and iconographically into a 


109 Cf. Wethey, pls. 46-47, 50-51, 142, 145-46, 151, 238-240 and 243; 
Kenner, 1893, 140, fig. 148; Hill, pl. 19, fig. 8; and Adhémar, 596. 
Mentioned by Vasari, vir, 112. 

110 See note 56 and cf. Fig. 21, No. 1; Fig. 25, No. 11; and Fig. 26, No. 
8. Mentioned by Vasari, vit, 112. Cardinal Farnese's broad-brimmed 
hat was worn during solemn cavalcades and related to the temporal 
power of the Church; see J. A. Nainfa, Costume of Prelates of the 
Catholic Church, Baltimore, 1926, 104. 

111 Cf. Grand Larousse encyclopédique, Paris, 1960, 11, 47. Mentioned by 
Vasari, vit, 113, as being in Orazio Made Prefect of Rome. 

112 See note 59 and cf. Fig. 21, No. 9; cf. esp. Storia di Milano, 1x, 238. 
Said by Vasari, vii, 112-13, to be in the Marriage of Orazio. 

113 See note 90 and cf. Fig. 26, No. 12. Not mentioned by Vasari in 
this scene, but in the Marriage of Orazio. 
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30 top left Taddeo Zuccaro, Entry of Francis I, Charles V, and 
Cardinal Farnese into Paris in 1540. Caprarola, Villa Farnese, 
Room of Farnese Deeds (photo: GFN) 


31 top right Taddeo Zuccaro, Entry of Francis I, Charles V, and 
Cardinal Farnese into Paris in 1540. Lavallois, Perret (Seine), 
Petit Horey Collection (photo: Collection) 


32 middle left Taddeo Zuccaro, Entry of Francis I, Charles V, and 
Cardinal Farnese into Paris in 1540. Warsaw, Muzeum Narodowe 
w Warszawie (photo: Museum) 


33 middle right Taddeo Zuccaro, Entry of Francis 1, Charles V, and 
Cardinal Farnese into Paris in 1540. Vienna, Albertina (photo: 
Albertina) 





34 Taddeo Zuccaro, Two Soldiers, London, H. M. Calman 
Collection (photo: Collection) 
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35 Taddeo Zuccaro, Entry of Cardinal Farnese, Charles V, and 
Ferdinand I into Worms in 1544. Caprarola, Villa Farnese, Room 
of Farnese Deeds (photo: Anderson) 


compact whole. Technically only Charles and Francis 
were entitled to the dignity of a baldachin, and they are 
the only ones actually under it. By clever arrangement 
of the carrying poles, however, all but the Bishop of 
Paris are bracketed by it, and at first glance they even 
appear to be under it. Since the pages who carry the 
canopy are dressed in the livery of Charles V, the impe- 
rial principle is shown to be superior to that of king- 
ship. 

Paris is transformed into a new Rome by the warrior 
in Roman dress on a rearing horse to the right leading 
the main party of notables, a motif derived from 
Roman coins showing an adventus regis and symbolic of 
victory,!!4 as well as by the Roman soldiers intermin- 
gled with the crowd (including one on foot at the head 
of the procession and another on horseback at the rear). 
In addition, Cardinal Farnese rides a mule rather than a 
horse; thus, the adventus in his case must be understood 
in the sense of an imitatio christi which transforms the 
city into a New Jerusalem as well.!!5 The verbal state- 
ment of the inscription that Charles V "was setting 
out" has been expanded visually, in sum, to a celebra- 
tion of his victory and of the triumph of the ideal 
Christian Commonwealth. 


114 E, H. Kantorowicz, "The ‘King’s Advent’ and the Enigmatic 
Panels in the Door of Santa Sabina," Art Bulletin, xxv1, 1944, figs. 
13-14, and 26: Robertson, 11, pl. 111, Nos. 304-05 and 307. 


115 Kantorowicz, Art Bulletin, 1944, passim, but especially 210, and 
idem, Laudes Regiae: A Study in Liturgical Acclamations and Mediaeval Ruler 
Worship, Berkeley, 1946, 71-76. 

In writing and woodcuts the Protestants were fond of contrasting 
the proud pope on a horse with the humble Christ on a mule; see J. 
Traeger, Der reitende Papste, Ein Beitrage zur Ikonographie des Papsttums, 
Munich, 1970, 22 and fig. 51. Since the horse/mule question was 
such a lively polemical issue, contemporary observers would not 
have missed Cardinal Farnese's imitatio christi. 
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36 Taddeo Zuccaro, Entry of Cardinal Farnese, Charles V, and 
Ferdinand I into Worms in 1544. Warsaw, Muzeum Narodowe w 
Warszawie (photo: Museum) 


The portraits of the three canopy-bearers are from 
right to left: Taddeo Zuccaro (No. 12),!!0 1529-1566; 
Federico Zuccaro (No. 5),!!" 1541-1609, Taddeo's 
younger brother; and probably Ottaviano Zuccaro (No. 
2),!!8 the father of Taddeo and Federico. There are a 
number of precedents for artists' portraits within a 
work of art, but never before had any artist displayed 
himself as prominently or with as strong a visual im- 
pact as here. The rich purple coats and bright yellow 
shirts and tights of the Zuccari costume imply high 
social standing. Since, however, they wear the imperial 
livery and their actions are part of rigidly defined court 
ceremony, they are also marked as court artists depen- 
dent upon and controlled by their patron.!!° The Zuc- 
cari family portrait is also a kind of artistic dynasty, 
since father taught son and son taught younger brother. 
There may be implicit here a general statement about 
the value of an artistic tradition that provides rules, 
canons, and control over artistic education. thereby 
guaranteeing stability and security in artistic matters, 
just as a political dynasty does in governmental mat- 
ters. If so, here are the seeds of an academic mentality 
contemporary with the founding of the Florentine 
Academy of Saint Luke in 1562, a mentality which in 


116 Cf. Korte, pl. 21, fig. A. Mentioned by Vasari, vir, 1D. 


117 Cf. Korte, pl. 1, pl. 21, fig. A and pl. 23, fig. A. Not mentioned by 
Vasari. 


118 Cf. Korte, pl. 21, fig. B, and pl. 22, fig. B; both are older portraits 
than here and not very close. Not mentioned by Vasari. 


119 It was a mark of great honor to carry the imperial canopy; see 
note 65. For a closely analogous and contemporary development in 
Florence see W. C. Kirwin, "Vasari's Tondo of ‘Cosimo I with His 
Architects Engineers and Sculptors' in the Palazzo Vecchio, Typol- 
ogy and Re-Identification of Portraits," Mitteilungen des kunsthistor- 
ischen Institutes in Florenz, xv, 1971, 105-122. 


Rome bore fruit in 1593 in the founding of another 
Acacemy of Saint Luke with Federico Zuccaro as the 
motive force and first principe. !?9 

The next scene directly opposite the Entry into Paris is 
inscribed ALEXANDER FARNESIVS CARD A PAVLO 
III PONT MAX DE BELLO LVTHERANIS INFERENDO 
LEGATVS VORMATIAE CVM CAROLO IMP ET FER- 
DINANDO ROMANORVM REGE CONGREDITVR 
ANNO SALVTIS MDXLIV: "Cardinal Alessandro Far- 
nese, legate of Pope Paul III, meets at Worms with Em- 
peror Charles and Ferdinand, King of the Romans, con- 
cerning waging war against the Lutherans in the year of 
salvation 1544" (Figs. 35-36).'?! In contrast to the in- 
scription opposite, here the representative of the 
Church is mentioned before the secular representa- 
tives, suggesting that the revolt of the Protestants was a 
direct attack on the Church and that military action was 
properly initiated by the Church in cooperation with 
the emperor. 

The three figures mounted on horseback on the right 


120 N. Pevsner, Academies of Art Past and Present, Cambridge, 1940, 44 
and 60. 

A preliminary design, in my opinion by Taddeo, but vigorously 
denied by Gere, is near Paris (Fig. 31): Lavallois Perret (Seine), Petit 
Horev Collection, pen and brown ink, brown wash, 380 x 510mm. 
Cardinal Farnese wearing a biretta is on an ass in the center of the 
group flanked by Francis I and Charles on horseback. It may have 
been decided that this gave too much prominence to Cardinal Far- 
nese in a scene intended to demonstrate the close cooperation be- 
tween king and emperor: furthermore, Cardinal Farnese was not 
technically entitled to the dignity of a canopy. A second study is in 
Warsaw (Fig. 32): Muzeum Narodowe w Warszawie, 211r, pen and 
brown ink, brown wash, 270 x 400mm; see Gere, No. 249. Here 
Charles V is on the left and slightly in front, wearing the flat beret 
he wears in the fresco, and Francis I is to the right wearing the 
turban with the large protrusion on one side which he also wears in 
the fresco. Cardinal Farnese is behind them wearing his broad- 
brimmed cardinal's hat and flanked by two figures, probably the 
two sons of Francis I. This study was then worked up by Taddeo 
himself, in my opinion, with only minor changes into the modello in 
Vienna (Fig. 33): Albertina, 643, pen and brown ink, brown wash, 
squared for transfer in black chalk, 313 x 445mm; see Gere, No. 242. 
(There are two copies of this modello: (1) London, dealer Yvonne 
Ffrench in 1966, and (2) Windsor, 5121, pen and brown ink, brown 
wash, over black chalk, 320 x 434mm, A. E. Popham, and J. Wilde, 
The Italian Drawings of the XV and XVI Centuries in the Collection of His 
Majes:y the King at Windsor Castle, London, 1949, No. 1077.) Only after 
the modello was completed was the final arrangement of the figures 
found. Three lightly sketched figures to the right, the central one 
with a drawn sword and the one to the right with a processional 
cross, became as we saw, Cardinal Farnese, Montmorency, and Car- 
dinal du Bellay (Fig. 30, Nos. 11, 13, and 14). By moving Cardinal 
Farnese out of the main group to the right and adding Montmo- 
rency, du Bellay, and Strozzi (No. 3), the representatives of the 
Church lead those of the highest secular powers of the Christian 
Commonwealth without diminishing the importance of Charles V 
and Francis I, and a statement is made, as has been seen, about 
France's military obligations to the Christian Commonwealth. It 
should also be noted that Charles V was moved from the center to 
the right and slightly to the rear. This exalting of Francis I and 
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are Emperor Charles V (No. 10),!22 wearing the chain of 
the Order of the Fleece; Charles's brother, Ferdinand I 
(No. 12),!23 1503-1564, King of the Romans from 1530 
and emperor from 1558; and between them Maximilian 
II (No. 11),!24 1527-1576, first son of Ferdinand, King of 
the Romans from 1562, and emperor from 1564. This 
imperial dynasty is different from that probably repre- 
sented in the Marriage of Ottavio (Fig. 25), because 
Charles appointed a brother rather than a son to suc- 
ceed him. Mounted on asses to the left are Cardinal 
Farnese (No. 5)'75 and probably Niccolò Ardinghelli 
(No. 6), 1502-1547, Bishop of Fossombrone and cardinal 
in December, 1544, who accompanied Farnese to 
Worms "?6 (for the latter, however, I have been unable to 
find any confirming comparative material). In any case, 
they embody the Church, along with the figure holding 
the processional cross, and they balance the three fig- 
ures embodying the Empire on the right. The motif of a 
figure on a horse in profile with one leg raised has a 
continuous history from antiquity to the Renaissance 


playing down of Charles V may reflect a certain hostility on the part 
of Cardinal Farnese to Charles V, about which more will be said 
below. 

There is a final study in London (Fig. 34): H. M. Calman Collec- 
tion, black chalk, 169 x 125mm; see Gere, No. 118. The two figures 
are probably studies for the canopy bearers (Fig. 30, Nos. 2, 5, and 
12), but might also be for the standard-bearers in Figs. 19 and 21, or 
the spear-bearers in Fig. 37, as Gere points out. 


!?! The preparatory study is in Warsaw (Fig. 36): Muzeum Nardowe 
w Warszawie, 211v (see Fig. 32 for the recto), pen and brown ink, 
brown wash, 270 x 400mm; see Gere, No. 249. From this study 
Taddeo worked up a modello which is now lost, but which is reflected 
in two copies: (1) Windsor, 5988, pen and brown ink, brown wash, 
246 x 319mm, Popham and Wilde, Italian Drawings, No. 1076, and (2) 
Munich, Herbert List Collection, technical details unknown to me. 


122 See note 109 and cf. Fig. 30, No. 10. Mentioned by Vasari, vit, 
111-112. 


123 Cf. Hill, pl. 19, fig. 7; Domanig, 24, No. 1, pl. 3, fig. 1; Storia di 
Milano, 1x, 74; G. Glück, "Hans Maler von Ulm Maler zu Schwaz,” 
Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des allerhòchsten Kaiserhauses, 
xxv, 1905, 245, fig. 1; and E. Ritter von Engerth, “Bartel Beham's 
Bildness des Kónigs Ferdinand I. in der kaiserlichen Gemalde- 
galerie," Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des allerhòchsten 
Kaiserhauses, x1, 1890, 112, pl. x. Mentioned by Vasari, vi, 111-12, 
although he confuses son for brother. See note 5. 


'24 Cf. Dimier, 1905, 224, No. 1, pl. 34; Loga, 98, p. 17; and Domanig, 
29, No. 4, pl. 4, fig. 4, and 28, figs. 1 and 2. Mentioned by Vasari, 
VII, 112. See note 5. 


12° See note 56 and cf. Fig. 21, No. 1; Fig. 25, No. 11; Fig. 26, No. 8; 
Fig. 30, No. 11. Mentioned by Vasari, v11, 111-12. Cardinal Farnese is 
dressed in bright red, the proper color for a papal legate; see E. 
Beck, "Ecclesiastical Dress in Art," Burlington Magazine, vii, 1905, 
283. 


126 Pastor, x11, 187, and C. Trasmondo-Frangipani, Descrizione storico- 
artistica del R. Palazzo di Caprarola, Rome, 1869, 74, note 2. Giovanni 
Ricci also accompanied him, but this is definitely not his portrait, 
which probably appears in the Return of Parma (Fig. 39, No. 6). 
Vasari, vil, 113, says Ardinghelli is portrayed in Orazio Made Prefect of 
Rome. 
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37 Taddeo Zuccaro, Lutheran War of 1546. Caprarola, Villa 
Farnese, Room of Farnese Deeds (photo: GFN) 


as a sign of a processio imperialis.'*’ Cardinal Farnese 
actually entered Worms on horseback.!?8 Shown here 
on asses, however, he and his companions recall 
Christ's triumphal entry into Jerusalem. Thus, like the 
scene opposite, the adventus into Worms is visually a 
triumph of the Christian Commonwealth, spiritually 
and temporally universal. Continuity with ancient 
Rome is further indicated by the bearded figures wear- 
ing Roman togas fastened with shoulder brooches who 
are intermingled with both groups, and the classicizing 
triumphal arch with the imperial arms. 

In contrast to the mixing of ecclesiastical and secular 
figures going in the same direction in the Entry into 
Paris, here the two groups confront each other from 
opposite sides. On one level this illustrates the balance 
between the temporal and spiritual spheres of the 
Christian Commonwealth; but a sense of opposition 
remains.!?? Cardinal Farnese is a direct quotation, 
down to details of drapery, of Cardinal Giovanni de' 
Medici in Raphael's Repulse of Attila in the Stanza 
d'Eliodoro, and the composition is derived in reverse 
from a stucco relief of the same subject in the Sala di 
Costantino in the Vatican.?? By allusion, then, the 
scene seems to communicate that the authority of the 
Church is supreme, capable of stopping even the em- 
peror, as it did Attila in 452, should he prove to be 
uncooperative with the Church, as he often was. I be- 
lieve this was fully intended for three reasons. First, the 
fresco is paired on the same wall with the scene dealing 


127 Kantorowicz, Art Bulletin, 1944, passim, and figs.7-8, 11-12, 15-20, 
and Traeger, Der reitende Papste, passim, and especially 63-67, 77, n. 32, 
and 115, n. 36. 


128 Pastor, XII, 187. 


129 Almost universally in the Renaissance the mounted figures in a 
processio imperialis are going in the same direction; see Traeger, Der 
reitende Papste, figs. 8, 17, 20, 22, and 29. In the rare cases where 
mounted figures face each other, opposition or supremacy of one 
over the other is clearly intended; see Traeger, Der reitende Papste, 
figs. 15 and 51. 


130 [bid., fig. 8, identifies this scene as Constantine and Pope Silves- 
ter. But the river-god with a web-footed bird (a swan) is surely a 








(photo: GFN) 


with Parma (Fig. 39), which Charles V, like a Hun, tried 
to take from the Farnese and the Church. Second, the 
figure carrying the processional cross in the prepa- 
ratory drawing (Fig. 37) wears a cardinal's hat, but in 
the fresco (No. 9) he wears black and white civilian 
dress and seems to portray Pietro Strozzi, the com- 
mander of the French forces in Italy who protected the 
Farnese interests in Parma. !3! Third, the scene is dated 
to Cardinal Farnese's first unsuccessful mission to 
Worms in 1544 when he suffered agonizing humiliation 
at the hands of Charles, and not to his second success- 
ful mission in 1545 when the arrangements "concerning 
waging war against the Lutherans" were actually dis- 
cussed. !?? 

As a pair the entry scenes represent meetings where 
defensive action is planned; the scenes in the vault di- 
rectly above depict the fulfillment of such plans. Or vice 
versa, the scenes in the vault deal with victorious bat- 
tles, those on the walls below primarily with triumphs. 

A final comment on the Entry into Worms. It may be 
that the page dressed in blue and gold Farnese livery 
leading Cardinal Farnese's donkey (No. 8) is an artist 
corresponding to the Zuccari in the scene opposite. 
If so, he is probably the only other artist recorded at 
Caprarola at this date, Giovanni Antinoro, a compatriot 
of the Zuccari from S. Angelo in Vado.!?? In any case, 
he seems to be identical with the figure standing be- 
tween the trees to the extreme left of the Entry into Paris 
(Fig. 30, No. 1), whose position there would accord well 


personification of the Po (see M. Grant, The Myths of Hyginus, Law- 
rence, Kan., 1960, 124-25) near where the repulse of Attila took 
place. The Repulse of Attila would make more iconographical sense 
within the context of the whole program. 


131 See note 59 and cf. Fig. 21, No. 9, and Fig. 30, No. 3. Not men- 
tioned by Vasari in this scene. 


132 Pastor, x11, 187-89 and 222-25. 


133 See L. W. Partridge, "The Sala d'Ercole in the Villa Farnese at 
Caprarola, Part I,” Art Bulletin, LXIII, 1970, 471-72. The remaining 
figures (Nos. 1-4, 7, 13-16) are unidentified; only 2-4 look as if they 
might be portraits. 


with his inferior status as a maker of grotteschi vis-à-vis 
the Zuccari, who were full-fledged painters. 

The next scene chronologically is at the opposite end 
of the room and is inscribed PAVLVS III PONTIFEX 
MAXIMVS CAROLO V IMP CONTRA LVTHERANOS 
BELIVM GERENTI ALEXANDRO FARNESIO CAR- 
DINALE LEGATO ET OCTAVIO EIVS FRATRE PAR- 
MAE ET PLACENTIAE PRINCIPE COPIARVM DVCE 
MAGNA ITALORVM AVXILLA [sic: AVXILIA] MITTIT 
ANNO SALVTIS MDXLVI: "Pope Paul III sends large 
numbers of Italian troops to aid Emperor Charles V who 
Wages war against the Lutherans with Cardinal Ales- 
sandro Farnese as legate and with Ottavio, his brother, 
Duke of Parma and Piacenza, as commander in the year 
of sa_vation 1546" (Figs. 37-38).134 In a direct cause and 
effect relationship with the Entry into Worms, the pope 
and emperor act in concert to exercise the power 
legitimized at Worms. As initiator of the action, the 
pope is mentioned first, but only the emperor, defender 
of the Church, properly "wages war." 

Mounted in the center is Charles V (No. 7),!35 flanked 
on the right by his brother, Ferdinand I (No. 8),136 em- 
peror in 1558, and on the left by Ferdinand's son, 
Max-milian II (No. 6),137 emperor in 1564. This imperial 
group is backed by the wine-red and white banner of 
Austria and the yellow banner of the Empire with the 
double-headed eagle; the members are flanked by the 
temporal and spiritual representatives of the pope: i.e., 
Carcinal Farnese mounted on horseback to the left (No. 
3)! with the papal banner, and Ottavio Farnese to the 


134 Tae modello for this scene, in my opinion by Taddeo Zuccaro, is 
in Florence (Fig. 38): Uffizi, 11183F, pen and brown ink, brown 
wasÈ, squared for transfer in black chalk, 280 x 493mm; see Gere, 
No. 55. 


135 See note 109 and cf. Fig. 30, No. 10, and Fig. 35, No. 10. Not 
men-ioned by Vasari. 


136 S2e note 123 and cf. Fig. 35, No. 12. Not mentioned by Vasari. 
137 See note 124 and cf. Fig. 35, No. 11. Not mentioned by Vasari. 


138 See note 56 and cf. Fig. 21, No. 1; Fig. 25, No. 11; Fig. 26, No. 8; 
Fig. 30, No. 11; and Fig. 35, No. 5. Not mentioned by Vasari. 


15° See note 66 and cf. Fig. 23, No. 9, Fig. 25, No. 10, and Fig. 26, No. 
10. Mentioned by Vasari, vir, 112. The only other portrait in this 
scere seems to be the figure to the right of Cardinal Farnese (No. 5); 
this may be Guidobaldo II della Rovere (cf. Litta, "Della Rovere di 
Savona, Duchi d’Urbino,” dispensa 147, Pt. 1, last pl.) who married 
Carcinal Farnese’s sister, Vittoria, in 1547 (Pastor, x11, 367, n. 2): 
Giar Giacomo Medici (cf. J. Pope-Hennessy, Italian High Renaissance 
and Baroque Sculpture, London, 1963, 11, pl. 103, and Capriolo, fol. 
106), Marquis of Marignano and commander of the imperial artil- 
lery during this campaign, Giovanni Battista Savelli, commander of 
the light cavalry, and Alessandro Vitelli (cf. Capriolo, 79v), com- 
mander of the infantry, all said by Vasari, vit, 113, to be in Pier Luigi 
Made Papal Commander (Fig. 21), may have been intended for the 
unfinished heads (Nos. 2, 9, and 12). Also see note 4. 


140 Pastor, xII, 272-299. 
!4! The preparatory study is in New York (Fig. 40): Scholz Collec- 


tion. pen and brown ink, brown wash, stylus underdrawing, 354 x 
556mm; see Gere, 149r (see Figs. 22 and 27 for the verso). A study for 
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right (No. 11) 9? with the Farnese banner. The Farnese 
in turn are flanked by two foot-soldiers in contempo- 
rary armor (Nos. 1 and 13), whose heads echo the 
three-quarter and profile views of Cardinal Farnese and 
Ottavio. The procession is led by two warriors in 
Roman armor (Nos. 4 and 10) who look up at Charles V 
and demonstrate that the Roman Empire and the Chris- 
tian Commonwealth are continuous. The enemy is 
routed between the trees to the right, and the main 
party is in a full-dress parade of triumph. 

The campaign against the Schmalkaldic League was a 
complete military success,!4° but it was clear long be- 
fore this fresco was painted that the victory failed to 
meet the challenge to the authority of the Church and 
to bring the north of Europe back into the fold. As 
elsewhere in the room, the historical event is important 
only as an ideal exemplum and not for its long-range 
historical consequences. 

The last scene is inscribed ALEXANDER FARNESIVS 
CARDINALIS VRBEM PARMAM OCTAVIO FRATRI 
INTERPOSITIS CALVMNIIS NON REDDITAM A IVLIO 
III ACCIPIT EAQVE FRATRI TRADITA ANCIPITEM ID 
TEMPORIS DOMVS SVAE STATVM IN TVTO COL- 
LOCAT AN MDL: "Cardinal Alessandro Farnese ac- 
cepts from Julius III the city of Parma which had not 
returned to his brother Ottavio because of certain 
calumnies and having handed it over to his brother put 
right the then unstable position of his family" (Figs. 
39-42).'41 Pope Paul III's son, Pier Luigi, created Duke 
of Parma and Piacenza in 1545, was killed in 1547 in a 


one of the mace-bearers to the left of the Scholz sheet is in Florence 
(Fig. 41): Uffizi, 782S, pen and brown ink, brown wash, uppermost 
head in red chalk, 285 x 206mm; see Gere, No. 40. The modello is in 
Paris (Fig. 42): Louvre, RF1870-73, pen and brown ink, brown wash, 
Squared for transfer in black chalk, 338 x 454mm: see Gere, No. 208. 
All three drawings are by Taddeo Zuccaro, in my opinion, and 
demonstrate that an additional group of three mace-bearers was 
originally planned for the left side of the fresco. In addition, the 
center of the composition was originally more open, revealing an 
altar and a niche in the background. The need to cut and compress 
the design for the fresco might suggest that the scene was first 
designed to go in the longer space on the opposite wall. There are 
additional reasons, discussed below, for believing this to be the 
case. There are four copies after the modello: (1) Florence, Uffizi, 
Horne Collection 6060, pen and brown ink, brown wash, 377 x 
468mm; L. Collobi, ^Taddeo e Federico Zuccari nel palazzo Farnese 
a Caprarola," Critica d'arte, III, 1938, 29; (2) Florence, Uffizi, 4355, 
pen and brown ink, brown wash, 325 x 450mm; Gere, No. 208; (3) 
Paris, Louvre, 10308, pen and brown ink, brown wash, 216 x 
318mm; Gere, No. 208; (4) New York, Pierpont Morgan Library, 123, 
pen and brown ink, brown wash, black chalk underdrawing, 337 x 
456mm; Gere, No. 208. 

In Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 16877, black chalk, 112 x 125mm, is 
a drawing, possibly by Taddeo, of the heads of two cardinals, in- 
scribed "Rodolfus Carpensis.” Since Cardinal Ridolfo Pio da Carpi 
seems to be represented in the Marriage of Ottavio (Fig. 25, No. 13) 
and the Return of Parma (Fig. 39, No. 9), this drawing may have been 
part of the preparatory material. In any case, there must have been 
numerous such drawings made either from life or from other por- 
traits. 
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40 Taddeo Zuccaro, Parma Returned to Ottavio Farnese in 1550. 


New York, Scholz Collection (photo: Collection) 





41 Taddeo Zuccaro, Parma Returned to Ottavio Farnese in 1550. 
Paris, Louvre (photo: Louvre) 


39 Taddeo Zuccaro, Parma Returned to Ottavio Farnese in 1550. 
Caprarola, Room of Farnese Deeds (photo: GFN) 
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42 Taddeo Zuccaro, Mace Bearer and Three Heads. 
Florence, Uffizi (photo: GFN) 


plot engineered by Ferrante Gonzaga of Milan with the 
blessing of Charles V. At the same time Piacenza was 
seized by the imperialists and remained in their hands 
until 1556. In the meantime, Ottavio Farnese succeeded 
his father as the new Duke of Parma and Piacenza. In 
an attempt to resolve the conflicting claims made upon 
the duchy by the Farnese, the imperialists, and the 
Church, Paul III reincorporated it into the Church in 
1549. Ottavio rebelled against his grandfather and re- 
fused to give up Parma or his claim to Piacenza. This act 
of treason broke the pope’s health; but as he drew his 
dying breath, he relented under the extreme pressure 
applied by Cardinal Farnese and returned the duchy to 
Ottavio. In the conclave that followed, Cardinal Farnese 
was powerful enough to assure the election of Julius II 
in return for a promise to give Parma to Ottavio. Julius 
fulfilled the pledge in 1550, as the fresco illustrates. This 
angered Charles V, however, and he claimed the duchy 
as an imperial fief of Milan. Julius III countered in 1551 
by trying to reincorporate Parma. The French, always 
eager to stir up trouble for Charles, backed the Farnese 
claim. The result was a two-year war between the Far- 
nese allied with France and the Papacy allied with 
Charles. The Farnese won and in 1552 Julius II was 


forced to reconfirm Ottavio's right to Parma.!4° By 
choosing to illustrate the 1550 rather than the 1552 in- 
vestiture, legitimacy rather than military might was 
stressed. Furthermore, since it was the deathbed wish 
of his grandfather to return Parma to Ottavio, Cardinal 
Farnese is represented, consistently with the other 
three large side wall scenes, exercizing the papal will of 
Paul III. 

The pivotal role played by Cardinal Farnese (No. 
12)!43 is emphasized by his placement in the exact 
center of the composition and by the column which 
monumentalizes him as he kneels before Pope Julius III 
(No. 13).!44 Kneeling to the left is his brother Ottavio 
Farnese (No. 11),!45 second Duke of Parma. Behind Ot- 
tavio is his son (only five years old in 1550) Prince Ales- 


142 Pastor, xit, 229-234, 369-376, 449-452, x11, 3-5, 54-56, 92-98, 
129-140; Eissen, r, 14-20; E. Costa, "La restituzione di Parma ad 
Ottavio Farnese nel 1550, Note e documenti, Contributo alla storia 
generale del sec. XVI," Rassegna emiliana, 1, fasc. 10, 1888; Storia di 
Milano, 1x, 227-248; E. Armstrong, “The Italian Wars of Henry II,” 
The English Historical Review, xxx, 1915, 602-612; E. Spivakovsky, Son of 
the Alhambra, Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, 1504-1575, Austin, 1970, 
180, 268-283; and A. Valente, "Papa Giulio III e i Farnese e la guerra 
di Parma," Nuova rivista storica, xxv1, 1942, 404-419. 

The history of Parma and Piacenza after their annexation by 
Julius II in 1512 until the time of the Farnese is as follows: After the 
death of Julius in 1513 Ramón de Cardona returned them to Mas- 
similiano Sforza, Duke of Milan. Sforza then gave them up to Leo X. 
After the French and Venetian victory at Marignano in September, 
1515, Parma and Piacenza became again dependencies of Milan, but 
after the French were defeated in Milan by Leo X and Charles V in 
November, 1521 (definitive defeat at Pavia in February, 1525), they 
were returned to the Papacy. After the sack of Rome by imperial 
troops in 1527 they became imperial fiefs under the Sforza dukes of 
Milan. When the Sforza line died out in 1536, Paul III reclaimed 
them, bolstering his claim by saying that they once belonged to the 
exarchate of Ravenna. See K. M. Setton, "Pope Leo X and the Turk- 
ish Peril,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, cx111, 1969, 
370, 385-386, 420-21; Pastor, vr, 421; and Spivakovsky, Son of the 
Alhambra, 180-283. 


143 See note 56 and cf. Fig. 21, No. 1; Fig. 25, No. 11; Fig. 26, No. 8; 
Fig. 30, No. 11; Fig. 35, No. 5; and Fig. 37, No. 3. Mentioned by 
Vasari, vir, 111. 


144 Cf. Gravesonius, No. 222; Panvinio, pl. 23; Ciaconius, 1583; 
Haidacher, 360 and 373; Kenner, 1896, 147, No. 14, fig. 13; and Storia 
di Milano, 1x, 519. Mentioned by Vasari, vir, 111. 


145 See note 66 and cf. Fig. 23, No. 9; Fig. 25, No. 10; Fig. 26, No. 10; 
and Fig. 37, No. 11. Mentioned by Vasari, vir, 111. 


146 M. Wynne, "Un ritratto di Alessandro Farnese," Aurea Parma, L, 
1966, 151-153; idem, "Un ritratto del Principe Alessandro Farnese di 
Alonso Sanchez Coello e un affresco di Taddeo Zuccari a Cap- 
rarola," Aurea Parma, L11, 1968, 32-34; F M. Kelly, "On a Portrait in 
the National Gallery of Ireland,” Apollo, xxv1, 1937, 74, fig. 2, and 75, 
figs. 3-4; Loga, 108, fig. 13; Quintavalle, fig. 4; Litta, “Farnesi Duchi 
di Parma," dispensa 144, Pt. 11, last pl.; and for an older portrait 
dated 1566 see Kenner, 1891, 120, No. 51, pl. xi, fig. 7. Mentioned by 
Vasari, vil, 111. 
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sandro Farnese (No. 10), 1545-1592, third Duke of 
Parma in 1586, based on a portrait by Alonso Sanchez 
Coello.!4° 

The identification of the remaining figures is any- 
thing but certain. The three cardinals to the right are 
possibly the French contingent that supported the Far- 
nese cause: the central one, in any case, is probably 
Charles de Guise of Lorraine, 1525-1575, Archbishop of 
Reims (No. 15).!^? The four figures to the extreme left 
(Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 5) are unidentified except the one 
closest to the picture plane (No. 2), who may be Gian 
Angelo de’ Medici, 1492-1565, the future Pope Pius 
IV.!48 The remaining cardinals from left to right seem to 
be: Ippolito d'Este (No. 4),!4? 1509-1572; Giovanni Ricci 
of Montepulciano (No. 6),!5° 1497-1574, Bishop of 


147 Cf. Haidacher, 414; Moreau-Nélaton, 11, fig. 201; Dimier, 1924, 1, 
pl. 42; and Broglie, No. 169. Mentioned by Vasari, vir, 112-13, as 
being in the Marriage of Orazio, which is impossible. 

The cardinal to the left of Guise (No. 14) looks a little like Francois 
Tournon, 1489-1562, Bishop of Bourges and signer of the peace con- 
ditions for the French king after the Parma war (cf. Haidacher, 305; 
Broglie, No. 163; Albi, 254; and Adhémar, Nos. 567 and 620). M. 
Francois, Le Cardinal Francois de Tournon, Homme d'état, diplomate, 
mécene et humaniste (1489-1562), Paris, 1951, 247, n. 5, states that Car- 
dinal Farnese wrote on Sept. 6, 1550, to Capodimonte to M. Nicolas 
for a portrait of Tournon, and he is mentioned by Vasari, v11, 114, as 
being in the Treaty of Nice in the adjoining Room of Pope Paul III. 
This cardinal, however, looks more like Granvella (cf. Essen, pl. xvi; 
M. van Durme, El Cardenal Granvella [1517-1586], Imperio y revolución 
bajo Carlos V y Felipe II, Barcelona, 1957, pl. opp. 240; R. Pallucchini, 
pl. 335; and F. Zeri, Pittura e controriforma: L'arte senza tempo di Scipione 
da Gaeta, Turin, 1957, fig. 11). Since Granvella was the emperor's 
secretary of state, his presence might allude to the forced accep- 
tance by the emperor of the Farnese/French victory at Parma. 

The cardinal to the right of Guise (No. 16) looks a little like Jean 
du Bellay, 1492-1560, Bishop of Paris (see note 111 and cf. Fig. 30, 
No. 14). He also looks somewhat like Cardinals Louis de Guise, 
1527-1578 (see note 107, but especially Adhémar, No. 519, and cf. Fig. 
30, No. 6), Contarini (cf. Haidacher, 350), and some portraits of 
Tournon (cf. Albi, 254). 


148 Cf, Ciaconius, 1674; Gravesonius, 225; Haidacher, 407 and 409; 
Panvinio, pl. 26; and Storia di Milano, x, 129, 146 and 150. Not men- 
tioned by Vasari in this scene. The beard seems too long for a con- 
vincing identification, but he would be a logical choice; as Pastor, 
xv, 77, points out, "it was mainly due to the energetic measures 
adopted by him that the city [of Parma] was saved for the Farnese." 
This cardinal could also be Gian Pietro Carafa, 1476-1559, the future 
Pope Paul IV, who Vasari, vit, 111, does say is in this scene; cf. 
Giaconius, 1617; Gravesonius, 224; Panvinio, pl. 25; and Haidacher, 
394-95 and 405. 


149 Cf. Haidacher, 305 and 392; Kenner, 1891, 96, pl. viri, fig. 6, and 
pl. x1, fig. 4; and Storia di Milano, x1, 518. Mentioned by Vasari, vu, 
113, as being in Pier Luigi Made Papal Commander (Fig. 21). 


150 Cf. Haidacher, 381, and Zeri, Pittura e controriforma, fig. 1. Said by 
Vasari, vii, 112, to be in the Marriage of Ottavio. 
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Chiusi; Gian Francesco Gambara (No. 7),'°! d. 1587; 
Charles de Bourbon-Vendóme (No. 8),!5? 1523-1590, 
Archbishop of Rouen; and Ridolfo Pio da Carpi (No. 
9),153 1500-1564, Bishop of Faenza. All were created car- 
dinal by Paul III except Ricci and Gambara, and they 
were lifelong friends and advisors of the Farnese. 
Most of the scenes in the room are concerned to some 
degree with the question of sovereignty. Judging from 
the program, Cardinal Farnese had no objection to the 
Church directly controlling some cities and territory as 
long as this did not conflict with Farnese interests. He 
did object, as in the case of Ghent, to popular 
sovereignty outside the feudal framework of the Chris- 
tian Commonwealth.!5^ The ideal was clearly the feudal 
system of sovereignty held in return for service and 
protection. All of the scenes demonstrate the loyal ser- 
vice of the Farnese family to the Church and the Chris- 
tian Commonwealth, even in the Return of Parma where 
Ottavio kneels as subject vassal before the pope, his 
liege. In the case, however, of the Papal States, as else- 
where in Europe, the feudal system was dying in this 
period. Due to the loss of revenues throughout Europe 
caused by the rise of dynastic nation-states and the 
Reformation, the Church for economic and political 
survival was forced to depend to an ever greater extent 
on its Italian possessions. To realize the maximum in- 
come and assure complete loyalty, the Church turned to 
an autocratic, centralized, and efficient system of direct 
control of its territory by ecclesiastical governors, as 
both Paul III and Julius III attempted in the case of 
Parma. The feudal system ultimately triumphed at 
Parma, thanks to Cardinal Farnese, but the victory 
marked the end of great family empires carved out of 


151 Cf. G. D'Ossat, A. Cantoni, F. Fariello, M. Brugnoli, and G. 
Briganti, La Villa Lante di Bagnaia, Milan, 1961, 21, fig. 12; and S. 
Sitwell, Great Houses of Europe, London, 1961, 46. Not mentioned by 
Vasari. 


152 Cf. Kenner, 1891, 99, pl. vini, fig. 2; and Broglie, No. 161. If this 
identification is correct, Frenchmen flank the entrance. Said by 
Vasari, vil, 114, to be in the Treaty of Nice in the adjoining room of 
Pope Paul III. 


153 See note 102 and cf. Fig. 25, No. 13. Mentioned by Vasari, VII, 
TI. 


154 E. F. Jacob, "An Approach to the Renaissance," Italian Renaissance 
Studies, London, 1960, 29, points out that the Renaissance was born 
of the struggle of two ideologies: (1) the dynastic, which was 
characterized by peace and discipline, but allowed no participation 
or expression on the part of the citizens, and (2) the communal, 
which offered the citizens civic freedom, self-expression, and par- 
ticipation, but often was characterized by public disorder. By the 
time that Caprarola was built, the first was almost everywhere 
triumphant in Italy and most of Europe, a development reflected in 
this fresco. 


155 J. Delumeau, La Vie économique et sociale de Rome dans la seconde 
moitié du XVI* siecle, Paris, 1959, 1, 458-59. 


the states of the Church. The Carafa fiefs created by 
Paul IV in 1556 were small and short-lived; Gregory 
XIIl’s Boncompagni empire was completely outside the 
papal states.!55 In 1555 Paul IV declared that henceforth 
Cardinal administrators would govern Church terri- 
tory.!56 This was not enforced, but the intention bore 
fruit in the bull of 1567 of Pius V, Prohibitio Alienandi 
Feudi, which made alienation or infeudation of Church 
land illegal.!5? The call of 1578 to verify all feudal titles 
was yet another step in the destruction of the signori. 158 
Finally, in 1585 Sixtus V confirmed the bull of 1567 of 
Pius V and ruthlessly saw to its enforcement. Cardinal 
Farnese certainly understood the changing temper of 
the times, as the prominence of the Return of Parma 
shows. His strong desire to resist change and meet the 
challenge to his family'^? probably accounts for what 
seems to be an inconsistency in the organization of the 
frescoes. 

I believe that the Lutheran War and the Return of Parma 
were originally intended to have been in opposite loca- 
tions. If they are exchanged, they read from the center 
of the room in a left-to-right sequence consistent with 
all of the other pairs of scenes. Furthermore, the two 
scenes dealing with a challenge to the Church, the 
Entry into Worms and the Lutheran War, would be paired 
on the same side of the room, and contrasted in the 
vault with the two Florentine scenes concerned with a 
challenge to secular authority. On the opposite wall the 
Entry into Paris and the Return of Parma with their im- 
plicit threats to secular authority would have been side 
by side and contrasted in the vault with the defense of 
the Church. Finally, the Return of Parma would have 
adjoined the Marriage of Orazio, which was the climax of 


156 Pastor, xiv, 80. 


157 Ibid., xvii, 104, 233-34, and xxi, 121, n. 5; and Eubel, Hierarchia 
Catholica, 53. See A. Thiener, Codex Diplomaticus Dominii Temporalis s. 
Sedis, Rome, 1862, 111, 541-44, No. 436, for the text of the bull which, 
ironically, is signed by Cardinal Farnese himself, as Vice Chancel- 
lor. 


158 J, Delumeau, "Rome: Political and Administrative Centraliza- 
tion in the Papal State in the Sixteenth Century,” The Late Italian 
Renaissance 1525-1630, ed. Eric Cochrane, New York, 1970, 291. 


159 After the murder of his father in 1547, Cardinal Farnese is re- 
ported to have said: “If Piacenza is not given back, then will I help 
myself, as best I can, even if I have to summon hell to aid me” 
(Pastor, x11, 381). As an indication of the agonizing conflicts of loy- 
alty during this period, this statement should be balanced with one 
of 1551, where he says that in order to avoid war Ottavio should give 
up Parma: “Che si habbia a ruinare il mondo e la Sede apostolica 
per una nostra passione privata, per guista che sia, conosco che non 
e il dovere . . . Io riputo per tutti li rispetti che il Duca debbia uscire 
di Parma . . ." (Essen, 1, 15, n. 3). 
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43 Taddeo Zuccaro, Portrait of Henry II. Caprarola, 
Villa Farnese, Room of Farnese Deeds (photo: GFN) 


the Farnese/French alliance for the war of Parma. If this 
hypothesis is correct, they were probably transposed, 
upsetting an otherwise tightly organized arrangement, 
in order to exploit the possibility of seeing Charles V as 
a Hun in connection with Parma, and to place the Re- 
turn of Parma in the only location where it could be seen 
immediately on entering either from the chapel or the 
courtyard. In this latter regard, it is perhaps significant 
that Vasari described this scene first among those on 
the walls, although he transcribed the inscriptions 
with their dates. 190 

Whether transposed or not, the Lutheran War and the 
Return of Parma as a pair represent the exercise of power 
of the kind decided upon at Worms and Paris; in the 
vault above there are scenes showing the investiture of 
authority. 

The portrait of Henry II above the fireplace, based on 
a Clouet, is inscribed HENRICO FRANCORVM REGI 
MAXIMO FAMILIAE FARNESIAE CONSERVATORI: 
“To Henry, King of France, greatest protector of the 
Farnese family" (Fig. 43).!6! The inscription refers to a 


160 Vasari, vir, 111. 
‘©! See note 83 and cf. Fig. 26, No. 7. 


/*? Essen, 1, 15. Henry agreed to supply troops and a subsidy of 
12,000 scudi. 


163 Essen, r, 15 and 19; and Pastor, xii, 132, and xiv, 146. In the same 
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44 Taddeo Zuccaro, Portrait of Philip Il. Caprarola, 
Villa Farnese, Room of Farnese Deeds (photo: GFN) 


treaty signed on May 27, 1551, between Henry II and 
Ottavio Farnese in which Henry declared himself to be 
the protector of the Farnese family.!62 Ottavio sought 
the treaty in response to the repossession of Parma by 
the Holy See in 1551 which led to the Parma war in 
1551-52. Shortly afterwards, due in large measure to the 
disastrous policies of Pope Paul IV, 1555-59, which 
brought Italy definitively under the domination of 
Spain, the Farnese changed sides; they reached an 
agreement with Philip II on September 15, 1556. This 
accord assured Ottavio of permanent and unchallenged 
control of Parma and the return of Piacenza (except for 
the fortress which remained a Spanish garrison until 
1586 when it was returned to the Farnese); his wife 
Margaret and his brother Cardinal Alessandro were re- 
turned their revenues from Naples and Monreale which 
had been taken from them a few years earlier by Charles 
V in anger over the Parma affair.!93 Above the door to 
the chapel is a portrait of Philip II, based probably on a 
Titian studio work,!94 inscribed PHILIPPO HIS- 
PANIARVM REGI MAXIMO OB EXIMIA IN DOMVM 


year the Church recognized Ottavio's title to Parma and Piacenza 
and again made him papal gonfaloniere, a title he had been deprived 
of since the beginning of the war over Parma in 1551. 


!** Cf. Wethey, pls. 177-183; Klauner, 134, figs. 159-160; Loga, 109, 
pl. 21, and 112, pl. 23; and Hymans, 94. 
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45 Giovanni Antinoro (?), study for vault compartment- 
ation. Naples, Museo Nazionale di Capodimonte 
(photo: Museo) 


FARNESIAM MERITA: "To Philip, King of Spain, for 
his great service to the Farnese family" (Fig. 44). The 
presence of both the Spanish and French sovereigns in 
the room suggests that the Farnese are peacefully 
united with and supported by the major European 
powers, but it was not so easy in real political life to 
play the ends against the middle. On October 23, 1557, 
as a result of the treaty between the Farnese and Philip 
II, Henry II confiscated all of Cardinal Farnese's bene- 
fices in France and named the Farnese traitors.!°° 

The principal source for the vault, for which a draw- 
ing probably by Giovanni Antinoro appears to be a 
preparatory study (Fig. 45),!°° is Perino del Vaga's vault 
of the Sala Paolina in the Castel S. Angelo, and for the 
walls Raphael's Sistine Chapel tapestries. Compared to 
Perino's vault, Taddeo's is a more lucid and grid-like 
design corresponding to the lines of force of the actual 
vault. Since Taddeo's pictorial fields have been cut into 
the vault and surrounded with stucco frames, as if they 
were quadri riportati, the vaults mass is more em- 
phasized. In addition, the stucco cartouches seem to 
support the quadri and the corner stucco panels, since 
they are in contact with both the frames and the cornice 
of the room. Finally, the four allegories are seen 
through illusionistic holes cut into the vault, reinforc- 
ing the feeling that the vault is a stable masonry shell 
several inches thick. The overall design of the vault, in 
short, is rational and architectonic, perhaps an in- 
tended stylistic equivalent of the temporal sphere of the 
Christian Commonwealth. The individual historical 
scenes themselves, on the other hand, communicate a 
sense of distance, appropriate for more distant Farnese 
history, since they are represented as merely quadri or 


165 Essen, I, 20. 


166 Naples, Museo di Capodimonte, 139, pen and brown ink, brown 
wash, some red chalk, 410 x 271mm; see Gere, No. 137. Gere 
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46 Jacopo Bertoia, Nebuchadnezzar's Dream of the Colossal Image 
of Four Metals and Clay Feet. Caprarola, Villa Farnese, Room of 
Dreams (photo: GFN) 


simulacra of the historical events, not the historical re- 
ality itself. On the walls below, the situation is re- 
versed: the overall layout is without mass or structure, 
a stylistic equivalent of the spiritual sphere of the 
Christian Commonwealth, while the historical scenes 
are apparently real. That is, almost all the elements of 
the overall design are completely flat: the basamento is a 
planar, geometrical, non-structural revetment; the 
tapestries are flat against the wall, inflexible, abstract, 
and paper-thin, without weight, substance, or visible 
means of support. The real cornice carrying the vault 
seems to be deprived of any architectural support. 
There is not even a single vertical line running uninter- 
ruptedly from floor to cornice which the eye might 
interpret as a line of force. The wall design, to a much 
greater degree than the Raphaelesque prototype, is, in 
sum, completely insubstantial and atectonic. The ex- 
ceptions to the planarity and lack of mass are the inner 
edges of the framing tapestry borders which are like 
masonry windowsills; it is as if the scenes are not 
woven of tapestry, but seen through holes cut through 
the cloth. Through these windows are seen fableaux viv- 
ants with life-size figures rendered with careful atten- 
tion to costume and physiognomic likeness. 

The light and shadow of the four end-wall scenes 
respond to the natural light of the adjoining windows; 
given the intensity of natural light here, it would have 
been impossible for Taddeo to have done anything else. 
The shadows, however, on the sills and within the four 
side-wall scenes reveal that in every case the light 
comes from the left, high in the vault, and falls to the 
right. Therefore, the two scenes on the courtyard wall 
(Figs. 30 and 37) appear to be illuminated by Temporal 


suggested that this study was made for the Room of Pope Paul III, 
but it has much more in common with the Sala than any other at 
Caprarola. 


Sovereignty; the two scenes on the window wall (Figs. 
35 and 39) by Spiritual Sovereignty. Since both allegorical 
figures look at the wall opposite from that which they 
light, all four scenes are interlocked. Symbolically the 
scenes owe their visual existence to the two personifica- 
tions representing the basic nature of the Christian 
Commonwealth. 

The perspective illusionism of all the scenes in the 
room has been constructed to be seen from the center of 
the room. Around this central position, marked by the 
bricxwork circle in the center of the floor, the viewing 
sequence is established, as we have seen, by the 
chronological order of the dated inscriptions. The 
scenes in the vault are viewed first, beginning with the 
tondo in the fireplace end, followed by that at the oppo- 
site chapel end. Next come the two rectangular side 
scenes in the fireplace half of the vault, arranged in a 
left-to-right sequence, followed by those in the chapel 
half in the same sequence. The histories on the walls 
are ordered according to the same principle—first the 
scenes in the fireplace end followed by those in the 
chapel half. As in the vault, all the scenes, with the 
exception of the last two already discussed, are consis- 
tently organized in a left-to-right sequence. The orien- 
tation of the arms and devices indicates that the viewer 
was expected to enter from either the chapel or the 
courtyard. From the central observation point, the ob- 
lique arrangement and movement within the four side 
scenes in the chapel end of the room as well as the 
action of the four in the fireplace end direct attention 
toward the fireplace wall. Thus, after completing the 
viewing sequence at the chapel end, the spectator is 
then cued to mowe toward the door leading to the Room 
of Pope Paul III adjoining the fireplace. In sum, the 
observer’s entrance, viewing position, viewing se- 
quence, spatial experience, and exit are all systemati- 
cally controlled. The formal organization is a perfect 
mirror of the authoritarian, ordered, closed, and static 
political philosophy that the frescoes express. 

Panvinio was one of the greatest epigraphists of his 
day and from Manuzio’s letter, where he “defers in all 
matters to the judgment of you [Panvinio] who has 
given so much study to the collection and interpreta- 
tion of ancient inscriptions,” it is clear that they in- 
tended to imitate Roman epigraphy. There may even be 


197 A. Degrassi, "Le sistemazioni dei Fasti Capitolini," Capitolium, 
XVIII, No. XII, 1943, 327-335; and L. R. Taylor, "Degrassi's Edition of 
the Consular and Triumphal Fasti," Classical Philology, xiv, 1950, 
84-95. 


108 Degrassi, Inscriptiones Italiae, passim. 


169 Vasari, vir, 110, calls it the room where there are “i fatti degli 
uomini illustri di casa Farnese." The chronicler who describes the 
visit of 1597 of Clement VIII to Caprarola speaks of the room with “le 
pitture delle opere egregie già fatte da quelli di casa Farnese” (Or- 
baan, 471). Sebastiani, 45, calls it the Sala de'Fatti Farnese. 
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a precise source. We have seen that the histories are 
paired, one scene generally representing the investiture 
of authority and its continuation through a dynastic 
line and the other generally representing the exercise 
and defense of that authority. Furthermore, one scene 
of each pair is usually represented as an ancient 
triumph. Similarly, the Consular and Triumphal Fasti 
published in 1558 by Panvinio were organized, both 
originally and in the sixteenth-century installation in 
the Capitoline Museum,!97 in parallel vertical lists. In 
order to coordinate the consular lists, representing the 
succession of authority, with the triumphal lists, repre- 
senting the exercise and defense of that authority, it 
was necessary to read horizontally from one across to 
the other.!5 In addition, the inscriptions of the Roman 
Fasti, like those at Caprarola, are concise statements of 
historical fact ascribed to a single man with the date of 
its occurrence. Therefore, the Room of Farnese Deeds 
would appear to be a conscious re-creation of the an- 
cient Roman Fasti. 169 

During the fifteen-year pontificate of Paul III (1534- 
1549) Cardinal Farnese, from ages fourteen to twenty- 
nine, was the secretary of state. The office was new, 
first established informally by Leo X (1513-1521), but 
made permanent only by Paul III. !7° Cardinal Farnese 
was, therefore, the first official secretary of state in 
papal history, although because of his youth he was 
guided at first by Recalcati and then by Cervini and 
others.!?! His function was to direct and coordinate all 
papal representatives in the field, assist in the planning 
of diplomatic policy and strategy, and occasionally to 
enter personally as papal legate into direct negotiations 
with heads of state. The last activity was always cere- 
monially impressive and filled with responsibility, 
since as legate he carried the full power of the pope 
himself, even if circumscribed in scope and limited in 
time. Since this important office, and in particular the 
duties as legate, gave Cardinal Farnese more dignity, 
status, and power than at any other time in his life, it is 
understandable why he chose to immortalize himself at 
Caprarola as the papal secretary of state negotiating 
with the highest European sovereigns—emperor, king, 
and duke—and promoting the ideals of the Christian 
Commonwealth. 

Historiographically, the programme of the room was 


17° A. Serafini, "Le origini della pontificia Segreteria di Stato e la 
‘Sapienti Consilio' del B. Pio X," Romana Curia a Beato Pio X Sapienti 
Consilio Reformata, Rome, 1951, 193-94; N. Del Re, La Curia Romana, 
Lineamenti storico-giuridici, 3rd ed., Rome, 1970, 63-76; H. O. Even- 
nett, The Spirit of the Counter-Reformation, Cambridge, 1968, 116; and P. 
Prodi, Lo sviluppo dell'assolutismo nello stato ponteficio (secoli XV-XVI), 
Bologna, 1968, 115-137. 


'71 Serafini, Romana Curia, 195; and Jedin, 1, 290. Some of the others 
who were influential were Niccoló Ardinghelli, Giovanni Dandini, 
and Bernadino Maffei. 
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conceived within the framework of the four world 
monarchies or empires scheme that derived from 
Daniel's interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar's dream of 
the image of four metals (Daniel 2:36-45).!7? The stan- 
dard interpretation of the dream, represented by Ber- 
toja in ca. 1570-71 in the Room of Dreams at Caprarola 


172 This is the dream; and we will tell the interpretation thereof 
before the king. Thou, O king, art a king of kings: for the God of 
heaven hath given thee a kingdom, power, and strength, and 
glory. And wheresoever the children of men dwell, the beasts of 
the field and the fowls of the heaven hath he given into thine 
hand, and hath made thee ruler over them all. Thou art this 
head of gold. And after thee shall arise another kingdom inferior 
to thee [of silver], another third kingdom of brass, which shall 
bear rule over all the earth. And the fourth kingdom shall be 
strong as iron: forasmuch as iron breaketh in pieces and sub- 
dueth all things: and as iron that breaketh all these, shall it break 
in pieces and bruise. And whereas thou sawest the feet and toes, 
part of potters' clay, and part of iron, the kingdom shall be di- 
vided; but there shall be in it of the strength of the iron for as 
much as thou sawest iron mixed with miry clay. And as the toes 
of the feet were part of iron, and part of clay, so the kingdom 
shall be partly strong, and partly brittle. And whereas thou 
sawest iron mixed with miry clay, they shall mingle themselves 
with the seed of men: but they shall not cleave to one another, 
even as iron is not mixed with clay. And in the days of these 
kings shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom, which shall 
never be destroyed: and the kingdom shall not be left to other 
people, but it shall break in pieces and consume all these king- 
doms, and it shall stand for ever. Forasmuch as thou sawest that 
the stone was cut out of the mountain without hands, and that it 
break in pieces the iron, the brass, the clay, the silver, and the 
gold; the great God hath made known to the king what shall 
come to pass hereafter: and the dream is certain, and the in- 
terpretation thereof is sure. 


173 Some of the people in the 16th century who believed in the four 
monarchy prophecy include: Giovanni Tarcagnota (Delle istorie del 
mondo, Venice, 1585, 233-234), Girolamo Bardi (Sommario, overo età del 
mondo chronologiche, Venice, 1581), Gasparo Bugati (Historia universale 
. . . dal principio del mondo fino al anno MDLXIX, Venice, 1570), Giles of 
Viterbo (J. W. O'Malley, Giles of Viterbo on Church and Reform. A Study in 
Renaissance Thought, Leiden, 1968, 104-05), Francesco da Meleto (D. 
Cantimori, Eretici italiani del cinquecento, Florence, 1939, 14-16), Ac- 
colti (M. Reeves, ‘Joachimist Influences on the Idea of a Last World 
Emperor," Traditio, xvii, 1961, 357), Onofrio Panvinio (J. L. Brown, 
The Methodus ad Facilem Historiarum Cognitionem of John Bodin, A Critical 
Study, Washington, D.C., 1939, 72), Agostino Ferentilli (Discorso uni- 
versale de M. Agostino Ferentilli nel quale discorrendosi per le sei età & le 
quattro monarchie . . ., Venice, 1573), Pope Paul IV (S. Ehler and J. 
Morral, Church and State Through the Centuries, A Collection of Historic 
Documents with Commentaries, Westminster, Md., 1954, 175), Roberto 
Bellarmine (E. A. Ryan, The Historical Scholarship of Saint Bellarmine, 
Louvain, 1936, 67), Martin Luther (H. Buchanan, "Luther and the 
Turks 1519-1529," Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte, xtwi1, 1956, 145- 
160), Matthias Flacius (G. Strauss, "The Course of German History: 
The Lutheran Interpretation," Renaissance Studies in Honor of Hans 
Baron, Florence, 1971, 668), as well as Carion, Melanchthon, Peucer, 
and Sleidan (F. Vegas, "La concezione della storia dall'umanesimo 
alla controriforma," Grande antologia filosofica, x, Il pensiero della rinas- 
cenza e della riforma (protestantesimo e riforma cattolica), ed. M. F. Sciacca, 
Milan, 1964, 127-29 and 132-36). F. M. Manuel (Shapes of Philosophical 
History, Stanford, 1965, 14) has stated that prior to Hegel and Marx 
the four world monarchy prophecy "has seen the most books pro- 
duced within the confines of its grand design." 


(Fig. 46), was that the gold head of the image repre- 
sented the Assyrian-Babylonian empire of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the silver breast and arms the Medio-Persian 
empire of Cyrus, the bronze stomach and thighs the 
Greco-Macedonian empire of Alexander the Great, and 
iron the Roman empire of the Caesars.!75 The fourth 


For Cardinal Farnese's belief in the four world monarchy concept 
the best evidence is the poem Caprarola by Lorenzo Gambara (Rome, 
1581) dedicated to the cardinal. Bertoja's scene of Nebuchadnezzar s 
Dream of the Image of Four Metals (Fig. 46) is described and interpreted 
as follows (pp. 27-28): "Quattuor haec statua alta notat ditissima 
regna:/ Primum est Assyrii Regis, qui sommia vidit,/ Quiq. suo 
imperio claram Babylona tenebat,/ Diversosq. maris tractus, Eoaq. 
regna./ Post hunc vererunt Maedi, Perseq. feroces./ Tertia Alexandri 
Macedum sunt sceptra potentis./ Ultima successit Romana potentia 
factis/ Inclyta; sed Caesar bello praeclarus & armis/ Pompeium illus- 
trem factis superavit, & omnem/ Obtinuit terrarum orbem post 
ciuica bella./ Hic lapis excelso delapsus monte, ruensq./ Effigiem, 
haud hominum impulsu, nec viribus ullis,/ Est Christus mundi vere 
Salvator, in aluo/ Virginea, cuius se late extendit ad oras/ Occiduas 
atq. Eoas durabile regnum:/ Succedet cui non aliud; non alter 
habebit/ Extremum hoc Rex imperium: nam rector Olympi/ Huic 
nullas posuit metas, vel tempora regno." 

For the interpretation of the prophecy according to the four em- 
pires scheme see: L. Bigot, "Daniel," Dictionnaire de théologie 
catholique, Paris, 1911, rv, cols. 63-64; G. Falco, La polemica sul medio 
evo, Turin, 1933, 1-82; W. K. Ferguson, "Humanist Views of the 
Renaissance," Renaissance Studies, New York, 1970, 34-35; idem, The 
Renaissance in Historical Thought, Five Centuries of Interpretation, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1948, 6, 16, 48-49; R. Folz, L'Idée d'empire dans l'occident 
du V* au XIV* siecle, Paris, 1953, 4; J. H. Franklin, Jean Bodin and 
Sixteenth-Century Revolution in the Methodology of Law and History, New 
York, 1963, 117, n. 4, 121-122 and 138; H. L. Ginsberg, Studies in Daniel, 
New York, 1948, 5-23; A. Graf, Roma nella memoria e nelle immaginazioni 
del medio evo, Turin, 1883, 11, 425-426; J. M. Headley, Luther s View of 
Church History, New Haven, 1963, 240-241; G. Huppert, The Idea of 
Perfect History, Historical Erudition and Historical Philosophy in Renaissance 
France, Urbana, 1970, 96-103; E. H. Kantorowicz, The Kings Two 
Bodies, A Study in Mediaeval Political Theology, Princeton, 1957, 292-294; 
G. B. Ladner, The Idea of Reform, New York, 1967, 14-15, 118-120, 148, 
151; K. Lówith, Meaning in History, The Theological Implications of the 
Philosophy of History, Chicago, chaps. 9 and 10; C. C. Mierow, "Intro- 
duction," to Otto, Bishop of Freising, The Two Cities, A Chronicle of 
Universal History to the Year 1149 A.D., New York, 1928, 23-64; T. E. 
Mommsen, "Petrarch's Conception of the 'Dark Ages,' " Speculum, 
XVII, 1942, 226-242; idem, "Saint Augustine and the Christian Idea of 
Progress, The Background of the City of God," Journal of the History of 
Ideas, x11, 1951, 346-374; B. Reynolds, "Latin Historiography: A Sur- 
vey 1400-1600," Studies in the Renaissance, 11, 1955, 7-66; H. H. Rowley, 
Darius the Mede and the Four World Empires in the Book of Daniel, Cardiff, 
Wales, 1959; P. E. Schramm, Kaiser, Kónige und Püpste, Stuttgart, 1970, 
1, 244; H. Spangenberg, "Die Perioden der Weltgeschichte," His- 
torische Zeitschrift, cxxvu1, 1923, 1-49; J. W. Swain, "The Theory of the 
Four Monarchies: Opposition History under the Roman Empire," 
Classical Philology, xxxv, 1940, 1-21; C. Trieber, "Die Idee der vier 
Weltreiche," Hermes, Zeitschrift für classische Philologie, xxvn, 1892, 
321-343; M. Wilks, The Problem of Sovereignty in the Later Middle Ages, 
Cambridge, 1963, 538-547; G. H. Williams, "Erasmus and the Re- 
formers on Non-Christian Religions and Salus Extra Ecclesiam," Ac- 
tion and Conviction in Early Modern Europe, Essays in Memory of E. H. 
Harbison, ed. T. K. Rabb and J. E. Seigal, Princeton, 1969, 319-370; 
K. M. Setton, "Lutheranism and the Turkish Peril," Balkan Studies, 
111, 1962, 152-54; B. Croce, Theory and History of Historiography, Lon- 
don, 1921, 206, 213-14, 225. 


and last Roman empire, divided into an eastern and 
western empire (the legs) and ten geographic regions 
(the toes),'74 prepared the way for the coming of Christ, 
borr. in the reign of Augustus: the temporal pax augusta 
prepared for the spiritual pax christi.!75 With the con- 
version of Constantine by Pope Sylvester, the empire 
and the Church merged to create the respublica christiana 
or Christian Commonwealth of a dual ecclesiastical and 
temporal character, legally and spiritually authorita- 
tive, materially and supernaturally universal.!76 As 
fully elaborated by the Papacy in the later Middle Ages, 
the union of the orbis romanus and the orbis christianus 
gave the pope, as supreme head of the respublica chris- 
tiana, control of both the material and spiritual swords, 
or of the regnum and the sacerdotium.'77 The temporal 
sword was delegated to the emperor (and other lay rul- 
ers) who, as the defensor ecclesiae, or, agent of the pope, 
used the imperial power to protect the Church and sec- 
ure universal peace.!78 Since the Roman Empire was 
the last world monarchy, Rome never fell. The unbro- 


174 Not only the ten toes, but the ten horns of the fourth beast of 
another, related vision of Daniel (7:1-28), were commonly inter- 
preted as the ten geographical regions of the Roman Empire: Syria, 
Egypt, Asia, Greece, Africa, Spain, Gaul, Italy, Germany, and Bri- 
tain. 


175 The divinely ordained coincidence of the pax romana and the pax 
christiana was first formulated by Orosias and Eusebius, both 
widely read in the 16th century. The fourth Eclogue of Virgil also 
played an important part in the glorification of the reign of Augus- 
tus for his share in the preparation for Christ; see H. Mattingly, 
“Virgil's Fourth Eclogue,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Insti- 
tutes, x, 1947, 14-19. 


17° This formulation began with Eusebius’s Oration in Praise of Con- 
stantine. See also J. N. Figgis, "Respublica Christiana," Transactions of 
the Royal Historical Society, v, 1910, 63-88; F. Oakley, Kingship and the 
Gods; The Western Apostasy, Houston, 1968; W. Ullman, Medieval 
Papalism, The Political Theories of the Medieval Canonists, London, 1949, 
138; Wilks, The Problem of Sovereignty, 15-64; F. Baumer, "England, the 
Turk, and the Common Corps of Christendom," American Historical 
Review, L, 1944, 26-48; idem, “The Church of England and the Com- 
mon Corps of Christendom,” Journal of Modern History, xvi, 1944, 
1-21; and idem, "The Conception of Christendom in Renaissance 
England,” Journal of the History of Ideas, v1, 1945, 131-156. 


177 See Folz, I/Idée d'empire, 4, 83-89; Kantorowicz, The King's Two 
Bodies, 293; and Wilks, The Problem of Sovereignty, 254—287. 


'78 See Wilks, The Problem of Sovereignty, 538-547; W. Ullman, The 
Growth of Papal Government in the Middle Ages, A Study in the Ideological 
Relation of Clerical to Lay Power, London, 1955; and idem, A History of 
Political Thought: The Middle Ages, Harmondsworth, 1965, 64-74. 


17° W. Goez, Translatio Imperii: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Ge- 
schich*edenkens und der politischen Teorien im Mittelalter und in der frühen 
Neuzeit, Tübingen, 1958; Wilks, The Problem of Sovereignty, 110-111 
and 543; F. A. Yates, "Charles V and the Idea of Empire," Astraea, The 
Imperial Theme in the Sixteenth Century, London, 1975, 1-28; D. Hay, 
"Flavio Biondo and the Middle Age," Proceedings of the British 
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ken continuity of the regnum and sacerdotium was traced 
through parallel lists, such as Panvinio's Chronicon 
Ecclesiasticum of 1568, of popes and emperors, the latter 
moving from west to east with Constantine and back 
west again with Charlemagne by a process of translatio 
imperii. 17? Rome, capital of the empire and seat of the 
Church, had a special providential, messianic role to 
pacify, unify, and Christianize the entire world in prep- 
aration for the second coming. !8° The stone cut without 
human hands of Nebuchadnezzar's dream signified the 
divinity of Rome and the Church, and the growth of 
the stone filling all the earth and destroying the image 
of metals, the Roman Mission.!?! The clay mixed with 
the iron in the feet of the image of metals was inter- 
preted to mean that before the Last Judgment there 
would be a time of troubles in which the world would 
be punished by an antichrist for its sins.!82 After the 
suffering and scourging would come the millennium, a 
period of rebirth, reform, and purification, a period of 
final unity, harmony, and universality, a period, in 


Academy, xtv, 1959, 121; A. D. Momigliano, “Time in Ancient His- 
toriography,” History and the Concept of Time, History and Theory, Studies 
in the Philosophy of History, Wesleyan, 1966, 21; W. von Leyden, "An- 
tiquity and Authority: A Paradox in Renaissance Theory of His- 
tory," Journal of the History of Ideas, xix, 1958, 478-479. Much of the 
literature cited in notes 173 and 176-78 also deals with the con- 
tinuity and translation of imperial authority. 


'8° A concise statement of Rome as divine, universal, eternal, 
temporal/spiritual, and messianic by Prudentius, Against Symmachus 
(1. 539f), is cited by Mommsen, Journal of the History of Ideas, 
1951, 367: "God assigned Romulus the task of conquering the world 
and establishing a universal empire so as to pave the way for the 
spread of the universal religion. The mission of the Roman empire 
was to become finally the Christian empire. That turn took place 
under Constantine who accustomed Romulus’ state to be powerful 
for ever in a dominion derived from above.” K. J. Pratt, “Rome as 
Eternal,” Journal of the History of Ideas, xxv1, 1965, 25-44, demonstrates 
the importance of the concept of eternal Rome in the 16th century, 
but fails to connect it with the prophetic, messianic traditions. See 
also C. T. Davis, Dante and the Idea of Rome, Oxford, 1957; F. Klingner, 
Römische Geisteswelt, Munich, 1965, 645-666; and Graf, Roma nella 
memoria, 11, 407-422. 


'81 Rowley, Darius the Mede, 61, n. 1; G. Boas and A. Lovejoy, Essays on 
Primitivism and Related Ideas in the Middle Ages, Baltimore, 1948, 181-84. 
The stone cut without human hands is symbolized by the small pile 
of stones behind the dog in Fig. 46. The stone growing to destroy 
the statue and fill the earth is seen to the extreme right behind and 
above the nude image of metals. 


182 Ferguson, The Renaissance in Historical Thought, 7; Huppert, The Idea 
of Perfect History, 96-103; Mierow, The Two Cities, 58-59; Mommsen, 
Journal of the History of Ideas, 1951, 349; Reeves, Traditio, 1961, 357; and 
Vegas, Il pensiero della rinascenza, 135. A concise statement of this idea 
by Cyril of Jerusalem is cited by Mommsen; "The antichrist is to 
come when the time of the Roman empire has been fulfilled and the 
end of the world is drawing near." 
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short, when the Church, or the stone cut without 
human hands, would triumph. !83 

This historiographical framework explains the essen- 
tial characteristics of the room. The Christian Com- 
monwealth’s imperial base, its continuity and mission 
are reflected in the verbal and visual links to Roman 
antiquity and in the strict chronological unfolding from 
the founding of Cosa to the investiture of Parma. Its 
fundamental temporal/spiritual duality is communi- 
cated by the nature of the pairing of the scenes and the 
organization of the portraits; major themes are its 
hierarchical structure in which authority descends 
from the pope downward by feudal contract, and the 
duty of the temporal powers is to defend the Church 
and maintain universal peace. The many battles and the 
general defensiveness of the subject matter suggest a 
time of troubles. So does the concern for order and 
stability implied by the choice of ceremonial and 
ritualistic subjects and by the insistence on dynastic 
continuity. Millennial renewal, however, is also ex- 
pressed by the many scenes of triumph and by the 
program as a whole which is an exemplum of the ideal 
Christian Commonwealth. 

Perfect history requires a perfect style. That style, 
labeled Counter-Maniera by Freedberg, draws exten- 
sively on the art of classical antiquity for motifs and 
movement, the High Renaissance for grandeur and ac- 
cessibility, and Mannerism for ornamental elaboration. 
Classics of past art are quoted for their aesthetic author- 
ity, but even more for their iconographical content, just 
as the Farnese deeds are representative of the family’s 
glory, but much more important as examples of the 
proper social and political order. So didactic and in- 
tellectual is the content of this art that the style is 
necessarily also diagrammatic and hieratic in order not 
to cloud the message. The way Taddeo uses portraits is 
a microcosm of the whole style. They are derived from 
the greatest portraitists of Europe—Titian, Clouet, 
Moro, Coello—but much more important than their 
visual power is their recognizability and their careful 
delineation of rank and status, qualities conveyed, ac- 
cording to the conventions of state portraiture, by 
scrupulous attention to the regalia of office and cere- 
monial costume, decorous and compelling poses, and 
sober and unrevealing physiognomies. The abstraction 
of this content from the prototypes is essential for the 
success of the new genre of group state portraiture em- 
bodying elaborate dynastic and political ideology. In 


183 R. H. Bainton, "Changing Ideas and Ideals in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury,” Journal of Modern History, vii, 1936, 420; Folz, L'Idée d'empire, 
114-18; Huppert, The Idea of Perfect History, 96-103; E. H. Kan- 
torowicz, "The Problem of Medieval World Unity," The Quest for 
Political Unity in World History, ed. S. Pargellis, Washington, D.C., 
1944, 33; Ladner, The Idea of Reform, 18-19, 27-31 and 118-120; Momig- 
liano, History and the Concept of Time, 21; Mommsen, Journal of the 
‘History of Ideas, 1951, 358; O'Malley, Giles of Viterbo, 105 and 110; M. 


this type of portraiture in particular, and in the style in 
general, individualism and naturalism in the High Re- 
naissance sense have been largely drained away. As in 
Counter-Reformation culture generally, reality is felt to 
be no longer in the external objective world but in an 
internal world of the mind and spirit. The frescoes in 
which the portraits appear, however, are still executed 
in the grand manner of antiquity and the High Renais- 
sance in order to communicate universality of content. 

A final illustration related to the content of the fres- 
coes will perhaps clarify this point. The central street of 
Caprarola leading steeply up to the villa was not con- 
structed primarily for functional reasons (i.e., as the 
most direct means of access to the villa) or for aesthetic 
reasons (i.e., for Renaissance love of axiality, sym- 
metry, and a focused climax), although these are impor- 
tant. Rather, it was built more for iconographical rea- 
sons, as a visual and spatial metaphor of the ideal 
theocratic and hierarchical society with the cardinal/ 
lord dominating at the top and the vassals below, 
closely bound by the street to their liege, and as a stage 
for the adventus ritual. One such adventus is preserved 
in the following account of Pope Gregory XIII's visit in 
1578 just as the villa was nearing completion: 


Near Caprarola His Beatitude was met by a large 
number of children dressed in white who came 
shouting for joy with olive branches in their hands. 
Then upon entering the gate of Caprarola, which was 
decorated in the guise of a triumphal arch, he was 
met by the mayor and priors who, kneeling before 
the litter of Our Lord, presented him the keys to the 
town which they carried in a golden basket. He did 
not wish to accept the keys, so having given the offi- 
cials a blessing, he dismissed them. The litter now 
being surrounded by many well ordered young men 
of the town who accompanied him, His Beatitude 
went up to the church; the prayer finished, he 
mounted a white mule and headed toward the 
fortress—or better, palace—located at the head of the 
town toward the mountain passing under three 
triumphal arches beautifully decorated with the 
coats-of-arms of His Holiness, the Boncompagna 
family and the cardinals who accompanied him. 
Upon reaching the palace he was greeted again by 
the same children with olive branches, after which 
the shouting ceased and attention was drawn to the 
fortress by the playing of pipes, trombones, trum- 


Reeves, "The Abbot Joachim and the Society of Jesus," Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies, v, 1961, 161-181; idem, The Influence of Prophecy in the 
Later Middle Ages, A Study in Joachimism, Oxford, 1969, 303, 429-452 and 
passim; J. L. Phelan, The Millenial Kingdom of the Franciscans in the New 
World. A Study of the Writings of Gerónimo de Mendieta (1525-1604), 2nd 
ed., Berkeley, 1970, 68-80; and N. Cohn, The Pursuit of the Millennium, 
Fairlawn, N.J., 1957. 


pets and other sounds of beautiful harmony. His Hol- 
iness dismounted and entered this superb palace. 184 


This entry was conceived as both an imitatio im- 
peratcris and an imitatio christi. The triumphal arches, 
the musical fanfare, and the presentation of the keys to 
the village made the pope a Roman emperor with uni- 
versal temporal sovereignty. (His refusal of the keys 
was e modest gesture of deference to Cardinal Farnese, 
the immediate lord of Caprarola.) The pause for prayer 
and the ride on a white mule over a way strewn with 
olive branches reenacted Christ's entry into Jerusalem. 
The children dressed in white were traditional symbols 
of millennial renewal. In this combined adventus augusti 
and adventus domini, as in the frescoes in the Room of 
Farnese Deeds, the sacramental, hierocratic, teleologi- 
cal, messianic, and eschatological themes unite and 
Caprarola was symbolically transformed into a New 
Rome and a New Jerusalem, or the microcosm of the 
triumphant Christian Commonwealth. Like most 
propaganda, the entry ritual and the ritualistic art of 
the Room of Farnese Deeds, both designed to impose 
order on a disorderly world, were primarily addressed 
to the one person who was already convinced, the pa- 
tron! 


University of California, Berkeley 


184 Orbaan, 367-68. See G. R. Kernodle, From Art to Theater, Chicago, 
1944, 58-76, for the general importance of the adventus street theater 
in the 16th century. See Kantorowicz, Art Bulletin, 1944, 71-76, for the 
elements that compose the adventus. See K. W. Forster, "From 
‘Rocca’ to ‘Civitas’: Urban Planning at Sabbioneta,” L'Arte, v, 1969, 
27-36. for a nearly contemporary example of a city planned as a 
stage for ceremonial processions. See M. J. Lewine, '"Vignola's 
Church of Sant'Anna de'Palafrenieri in Rome, Art Bulletin, xIVII, 
1965, 224-29, for the planning of a similar symbolic approach to the 
Vaticen under Pius IV. 
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Clement VIII's Patronage of the Brothers Alberti" 


Morton C. Abromson 


During the papacy of Clement VIII Aldobrandini 
(1592-1605), the Roman art world witnessed the major 
early innovations of Baroque painting in the works of 
Annibale Carracci and Caravaggio. Clement himself, 
however, never commissioned anything from these 
men, neither did he show any great interest in artistic 
matters in the first years of his papacy. Clement's lack of 
art petronage is particularly conspicuous when his ac- 
compiishments are compared with those of his prede- 
cessors Gregory XIII (1572-1585) and especially Sixtus V 
(1585-1590).! Indeed, few popes in the history of the 
Church can compare with these two for their zealous 
interest in building and decorative enterprises. Sixtus 
had s»onsored such campaigns while he was still a car- 
dinal and had initiated many other projects as soon as 
he became pope. Clement was both less ambitious and 
less interested in the arts. When he did begin to sup- 
port building and decorative programs, they were 
either to complete works already begun by Sixtus or to 
inaugurate schemes for the celebration of the Holy Year 
of 1600.2 Among the Sistine architectural projects that 
Clement completed were the Borghetto bridge, the 
dome of St. Peter's, and the Vatican Palace;* only in 
1595-96, four years after his elevation to the Chair of 
Saint Peter, did he turn to any decorative enterprises. 
The construction of the new papal residence in the 


* This article is based on my dissertation, "Painting in Rome Dur- 
ing the Papacy of Clement VIII: A Documented Study," Columbia 
University, 1976. I am indebted to Howard Hibbard, Milton J. 
Lewin, W. Chandler Kirwin, Simonetta Rodinò, and Joan L. 
Nissman for their help and suggestions. 


N.B. An appendix of documents, list of abbreviations, and bibliog- 
raphy of sources appear at the end of this essay. 


! Baglione (p. 58) attempts to explain Clement's lack of concern with 
building or decorating as owing to his preoccupation with many 
other problems of greater importance. Clement was not only faced 
with the same general problems of Catholic restoration in Northern 
and Eestern Europe that had concerned previous popes, but he was 
also vitally involved in the Hungarian war with the Turks, the reac- 
quisition of Ferrara, and the reconciliation of Henry IV of France 
with the Holy See (Pastor, xxn, 265-308; xxiv, 367-436; xxii, 59- 
146). 


? The most ambitious project for the Jubilee was the reconstruction 
and decoration of the transept of S. Giovanni in Laterano (see be- 
low, n. 10; Chappell and Kirwin, 119-25). Had the Holy Year not 
been imminent, Clement would probably not have undertaken such 
a venture (Abromson, chap. 2). Although Clement faced a huge 
debt et the beginning of his papacy, which was increased by his 
involvement in secular struggles (see above, n. 1; Delumeau, 762), 
the economically naive pope authorized the spending of large sums 


Vatican, known as the Palace of Sixtus V, was finished 
in 1595; upon its completion Clement initiated the 
major decorations there.* The largest and most impor- 
tant room of this palace is known as the Sala Clemen- 
tina. Participation in the decoration of the room by the 
brothers Giovanni (1558-1601) and Cherubino (1553- 
1615) Alberti is confirmed by documents; other sources 
add the names of Baldassare Croce and Paul Brill.* The 
Alberti were members of a family of artists from the 
Tuscan town of Borgo S. Sepolcro. They were primarily 
painters of perspectival decorations who, before work- 
ing in Rome, had worked in their home town as well as 
in Città da Castello, Sabbioneta, Mantua, Perugia, and 
Florence. Aside from seventeenth-century sources, 
our knowledge of the activity of the Alberti brothers is 
founded primarily on documents published by Degli 
Azzi, Orbaan, and Würtenberger as well as the funda- 
mental work by Gualandi.” Gualandi apparently based 
his chronology on a summary of documents, but his 
findings have been confirmed only in part and some of 
them are at variance with newly discovered material.* 
According to Gualandi's account, the Alberti re- 
ceived their first commission from Clement VIII in 1592, 
soon after he became pope. This commission, for the 
decoration of the canons' sacristy of S. Giovanni in 
Laterano, was supposedly executed by Giovanni and 


on several extravagant artistic endeavors (Pastor, xxiv, 379-80; Hib- 
bard, 17). In addition to the costly construction work, sculpture, 
and painting at S. Giovanni, Clement's inordinant expenditures in- 
cluded a silver relief for the altar of the Holy Sacrament at that site 
(Pastor, xxiv, 478; Lavin, 16; Fabbriche, Busta 1524, fasc. 2) and a 
silver sarcophagus for the body of Saint Cecilia (Toesca; E-U, Busta 
1584, 137r, 143v, 145r; ibid., Busta 1585, 61v, 71r, 73r, 128v). 

3 Pastor, xxiv, 486, n. 1; Baglione, 59; Chirografi, Busta 215, 512-13; 
ibid., Busta 217, 11, 15-16, 18; GT, Busta 25, fasc. 14, passim. 

4 Appendix, No. 1; avviso of July 18, 1595 (Orbaan, n. on 51). For the 
building history see Wasserman, especially 33, 35. 

5 Appendix; Mancini, 1, 207, 312; Chattard (11, 174) follows Baglione 
(pp. 70, 132, 296, 298, and 4 of the appendix to the edition cited). 
Bonanni (p. 229) does not include Croce but states that Antonio 
Viviani did paintings here. Bonanni cites Viviani, Gaspar Celio, 
Pasquale Cati, and Baldassare Croce among the frescoists of adjoin- 
ing rooms. 

5 Gualandi, 62ff.; Degli Azzi, passim; Brugnoli. 

7 See bibliog. 


5 See Degli Azzi, 195-96. All modern authors who have dealt with 
the Alberti, including Würtenberger and Brugnoli, have followed 
Gualandi. 
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another brother, Alessandro (1551-1596), and finished 
by 1594,? but I have been unable to locate confirming 
documents anywhere in the papal records conserved at 
the Archivio di Stato in Rome. If Gualandi's date is 
correct, the sacristy frescoes would have been painted 
simultaneously with the earliest construction ordered 
by the pope for his major restoration of the transept of 
S. Giovanni!? and the sacristy paintings would stand as 
the first decorative project commissioned by Clement. 
Although neither a contract nor regular payments for 
the paintings in the sacristy have been located, a 
document reveals that on July 27, 1602 Cherubino Al- 
berti received a final payment for this work.!! If 
Giovanni and Alessandro had painted these decora- 
tions between 1592 and 1594, as Gualandi asserts, it is 
unlikely that the final payment would have been made 
some eight years after their completion and more than a 
year after Giovanni's death. Instead, it is more likely 
that these decorations were painted about 1600. 

The frescoes of the end walls of the sacristy depicting 
the Miracle and Martyrdom of Saint Clement were 
painted by the Florentine Agostino Ciampelli; pay- 


? Gualandi, 62-63. Baglione (p. 132) says the frescoes are by 
Giovanni and Cherubino. Some of Gualandi's statements could not 
possibly be correct, e.g., his statement (p. 66) that Cherubino 
worked in S. Maria sopra Minerva with his brothers Alessandro 
and Giovanni (see text p. 541f). Gualandi's narrative is mainly based 
on:extracted diary entries rather than on objective documentation 
(pp. 62-64). 

ho The refurbishing of the church began in September, 1592, soon 
after Clement's election. À carpenters' contract of September 6, 1592 
names Taddeo Landini as the designer of the ceiling (Lanciani, 1v, 
185-86). Payments to carpenters were being made by November of 
that year (MC, Busta 939, 167v, 186v; ibid., Busta 943, 40r; and E-U, 
Busta 1576, 43r, for later payments). The ceiling must have been 
finished when contracts for gilding were drawn up in June, 1594 
(Masetti Zannini, xlviii, 128; Pastor, xav, 475, n. 6; Chirografi, 
Busta 214, 97-98). Payments to indoratori began by October 26, 1594 
(MC, Busta 943, 109r), and the gilding was finished in June of the 
following year (resto paid on the 16th [E-U, Busta 1577, 124r; ibid., 
Busta 1576bis, 23r]). By July 3, 1596 Clement was prepared to spend 
another V40,000 on the transept (Orbaan, n. on 130). Through 1597 
the work accomplished was primarily architectural, for which 
Giacomo della Porta was responsible (Baglione, 1639, 111; Lauer, 326 
and n. 1). A sense of the progress from 1597 on can be obtained from 
the account published by Lauer, 617ff. 


11 Conti, Busta 1847, 68r: "E V200 m. taper. . . Cam. lea Cherubino 
alberti pitt.re per a buon conto della pittura fatta a sacrestia di s. 
Gio. Laterano—V200-. E V498.50 m.ta per Chiro di N 5 a detto 
Cherub.o alberti per resto di V1560 che in porta la pitt.ra fatta come 
di sopra—V 498.50." This payment also appears in E-U, Busta 1586, 
85r and in Busta 1587, 91v. The inscription in the sacristy published 
by Forcella (vii, 48, No. 127) as 1598 in fact bears no date. 


12 Baglione, 319, Ciampelli was still in Florence in July, 1594 but had 
left by October (Prosperi Valenti, 1969-1970, n, 14-21; 1973, 16, n. 
21). Ciampelli's Miracle of Saint John Gualbert in the sacristy of S. 
Prassede is signed and dated 1594. 

13 Prosperi Valenti, 1969-1970, n, 103-04, 188; 1972, 81. 


14 Baglione (1639, 108) states that the four Evangelists in the 
squinches of the two arches that separate the transept from the apse 
and nave are by Ciampelli (Fig. 1), as are the figures of Saints 
Zaccariah and John the Baptist in the squinches of the latter arch, 


ments to him for other works at S. Giovanni help to 
support the hypothesis that all the sacristy decorations 
were executed around 1600. Ciampelli first came to 
Rome in 1594 and immediately began to work for Car- 
dinal Alessandro de’ Medici at his titular church of S. 
Prassede.!? More than a year later, in November, 1596, 
the first known papal payment to Ciampelli was made; 
therefore, he probably painted the two fresco composi- 
tions in the sacristy after this date.!? The execution of 
this pair of large and important paintings would rea- 
sonably postdate Ciampelli's completion of lesser deco- 
rations done for Clement at S. Giovanni in 1596-97, 
work with which the painter proved his artistic 
abilities: six single biblical figures at the crossing of the 
basilica!^ and five small frescoed scenes in the Chapel 
of Saint John the Evangelist in the baptistrv (S. 
Giovanni in Fonte).!5 If the Alberti had finished their 
work in the sacristy in 1594 as Gualandi asserts, the end 
walls would have remained unadorned for at least the 
next three years. A later dating of the sacristy vault 
eliminates this improbability and also explains why the 
end walls were painted by Ciampelli, and not by 


facing the nave. Ciampelli probably painted these figures between 
November 2, 1596 and September 6, 1597, that is, just after the tran- 
sept ceiling had been gilded and Clement had decided to spend more 
money on the transept, and just before Ciampelli began working in 
the baptistry (see above, n. 10 and below, n. 15). Eight payments 
made to Ciampelli in these ten months appear in an account book 
for the transept of S. Giovanni. (Fabbriche 1524, 27right, 255left. 
Payments in this volume for work outside the transept are so 
specified [see below, n. 14]. Lauer [p. 621] and Prosperi Valenti 
[1972, 93-94, n. 7; and cf. 1973, 17, n. 34] cite some of these pay- 
ments. The latter inexplicably connects only the first five of these 
payments and the baptistry payments with the figures in the 
squinches.) Giuseppe Cesari d'Arpino, the superintendent of the 
nave clementina, received his first payment for the transept paintings 
in May, 1599 and he apparently paid the other artists working there 
(Röttgen, 36). As Ciampelli was paid earlier than Giuseppe Cesari 
and independently of him, Ciampelli's single figures mus? not have 
been conceived as part of the transept scheme. A connection be- 
tween Ciampelli's payments and his sacristy paintings would be 
difficult to establish, as this would assume Giuseppe Cesari's selec- 
tion of Ciampelli, the only artist who was not long ensconced in the 
Roman milieu, to work on the transept. When Ciampelli began 
painting these saints in 1596, no clear idea of the total design of the 
transept had probably yet been established, as there is no decora- 
tive link between the four Evangelists and the transept frescoes. In 
fact, by this date Giuseppe Cesari had not yet receivec his first 
commission from Clement VIII, let alone been made director of the 
S. Giovanni project (Róttgen, 97). Aside from Ciampelli, the only 
artist who painted a scene in the transept and was paid indepen- 
dently (between September, 1598 and April, 1599) was Christofano 
Roncalli for his God the Father which appears in the tympanum of the 
altar (Chappell and Kirwin, 120, n. 13). 


15 Baglione, 371-72, 319, 315. The two payments for the work in this 
chapel indicate that Ciampelli was painting the frescoes on October 
25, 1597 and that he had completed them by December 22 (Fab- 
briche, 1524, 27left; cf. Corbo, 141-42 and Lauer, 618). Corbo implies 
that Ciampelli received four payments totalling 70 scudi for these 
paintings, but he actually received only 35 scudi in two payments. 
Giovanni Alberti's paintings in the adjoining chapel of Saint John 
the Baptist are no longer extant (Baglione, 70). 


Cherubino Alberti, who by this time was laden with 
papal obligations. Ciampelli was still in Rome in the 
early years of the century and, based on stylistic con- 
siderations, his sacristy frescoes may be dated to as late 
as 1602-05.!° 

The Alberti's frescoes at S. Giovanni consist of 
trompe-l'oeil oculi in each of the six small segments of 
the vault; in the center of the ceiling a large rectangular 
opening is flanked by two small ovals (Fig. 2). The 
round openings are each framed by two angels bearing 
banderoles, and all but one opening, at the far end of 
the room, contain foreshortened putti (Fig. 3). In the 
center of the long walls are figures of Saint John the 
Baptist and Saint John the Evangelist. The windows of 
these walls are flanked by eight female figures, all but 
two of whom carry allegorical attributes (Fig. 4). The 
Alberti's vault of the canons' sacristy has been dis- 
missed as nothing more than a quadro riportato type of 
ceiling in which the areas within the frames are han- 
dled perspectivally and whose decorative elements can 
all be found in earlier Sistine enterprises.!? The Saint 
John tne Evangelist and Saint John the Baptist are indeed 
placed in frames that recall Sistine decorations, but the 
effect of the sacristy is completely different from that of 
the rooms decorated under the direction of Sixtus V's 
artistic supervisors, Giovanni Guerra and Cesare Neb- 
bia. Quadratura and emphatic foreshortening, the two 
most important elements in the sacristy, are not part of 
the usual Sistine vocabulary. Furthermore, the Alberti 
used large figures, each one filling an architectural 
unit, rather than the many small historical scenes fa- 
vored by the Sistine painters. There is a monumentality 
and sense of control in the Alberti frescoes that are 
lacking in the decorations sponsored by Sixtus V. 

The division of hands in the sacristy, as in all the 
Alberti collaborations, is difficult to establish with cer- 
tainty, but it appears that the two saints and the angels 


16 Prosperi Valenti, 1969-1970, 11, 27-28; 1972; 1973; and verbal 
communication. 


17 Würtenberger, 110-11. 
18 Cf. Fig. 20 and Bartsch, xvi, 57, No. 21; 70, No. 58; 99, No. 136. 


19 Baglione (pp. 59, 70, 132) states that the prospettive and many of 
the figures are by Giovanni but that most of the figures are by 
Cherubino. 


20 Giovanni had previously worked in some rather minor capacity 
in the Sala Vecchia dei Palafrenieri and both he and Cherubino had 
painted at the Quirinal Palace (Baglione, 70-71, 132). Most of the 
Alber:i's earlier frescoes are now destroyed (Briganti, 68, n. 17; Or- 
baan, 153; Brugnoli, 230ff.). Celio (p. 80) attributes the quadratura of 
the Olgiati Chapel in S. Prassede to Giovanni Alberti, frescoes that 
have most recently been dated 1593-95 (see Róttgen, 30, 147, 153, 
who eccepts this attribution). 


?! Würtenberger (p. 111) says this was probably Giovanni's last 
comrrission; Brugnoli (246, n. 50) believes that these frescoes were 
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of the vault are not by the painter of the eight female 
figures. The modeling of their drapery is softer and less 
active, and the angels' robes show greater variation in 
the handling of light and color. The angels and saints 
correspond to later works done by Cherubino alone at 
S. Maria sopra Minerva and the draperies, physi- 
ognomic types, and handling of hair are close to figures 
in some of his engravings.!? The eight female figures, 
therefore, are probably Giovannis, as is the quadratura 
of the vault, which was his forte.!? 

The new, later dating of the sacristy coincides with 
the decoration in the transept of S. Giovanni in Lat- 
erano and would have taken place after the completion 
of the vault frescoes in the Sala Clementina and perhaps 
during the decoration of its walls and of less important 
rooms in the Vatican Palace. This chronology now shifts 
the Alberti's first endeavors for Clement from the rela- 
tively minor sacristy ceiling at S. Giovanni in Laterano 
to the monumental commission at the Sala Clementina. 

The Alberti were certainly not unknown in Rome, 
but their earlier production hardly seems to warrant 
such an important commission in 1595-96;?? however, 
at least one Alberti enterprise connected with Clement 
may predate the Sala Clementina. Baglione states that 
the Alberti's work over the main altar of S. Silvestro al 
Quirinale, which includes the arms of Clement VIII on 
the face of the arch, was their first perspective vault 
with putti (Figs. 5-6).?! If Baglione is correct, then the 
paintings in S. Silvestro may have served, in part, as 
the Alberti's introduction to Clement. Their Tuscan ori- 
gin was also a major recommendation for the Florentine 
Clement. By the 1590's few Tuscan fresco specialists 
were available: Jacopo Zucchi had recently died, 
Federico Zuccaro was apparently persona non grata in 
the court of Clement VIII??? and Bernardino Poccetti, 
the best Florentine frescoist of the period, never came 
to Rome. Clement may also have had a personal fond- 


commissioned by Clement VIII, probably after the completion of 
the Sala Clementina. Baglione (p. 316) gives the frescoes of the 
choir, adjoining those of the Alberti, to Giuseppe Agellio and Mat- 
teo Zoccolino. These attributions are confirmed by contracts made 
with Agellio on March 19, 1602 and with Zoccolino on July 30, 1602; 
the final payment was made on April 5, 1604 (CRM [Teatini], Busta 
2140, two unpaginated sheets). Agellio's contract specifies the de- 
piction of a God the Father with angels and putti in an oval, four 
Evangelists in the corbels, and a Saint Silvester in the nicchio del 
frontespitio, but the two standing figures that flank this scene of 
Saint Silvester Discovered in the Cavern are not mentioned. Wür- 
tenberger (p. 111) inexplicably attributes both the vault above the 
high altar and the one above the choir to the Alberti and the com- 
pletion of the work to Zoccolino. 


?? Friedlaender, 70. Zuccaro unsuccessfully appealed to Clement in 
1596, asking to be allowed to finish the decorations of the Cappella 
Paolina in the Vatican (Heikamp, 198). 
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1 Crossing, S. Giovanni in Laterano, Rome (photo: 
Alinari) 
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2 Giovanni and Cherubino Alberti, vault, 


canons’ sacristy, S. Giovanni in Laterano, 
Rome 











3 Giovanni and Cherubino Alberti, vault, canons’ 


sacristy, S. Giovanni in Laterano, Rome (photo: 
Arch. Fot. Vat.) 





4 Giovanni and Cherubino Alberti, vault and lateral wall, 


canons’ sacristy, S. Giovanni in Laterano, Rome (photo: 
Arch. Fot. Vat.) 


ness for the complex illusionistic decorations in which 
the Alberti excelled.?? This inventive illusionism and 
the artists' and patron's Tuscan origins were probably 


?3 See above, nn. 4-5. Their daring conception was an innovative 
departure from the palace decorations of their immediate predeces- 
sors in Rome. Cf. Jacopo Zucchi's gallery of the Palazzo Ruspoli 
with its confusing and fractured organization or the conservative 
drawings attributed to the Alberti for the decoration of the sala 
grande in the Palazzo Farnese (Posner, 1, 77). The quadrature painted 
by Tommaso Laureti and Ottaviano Mascherino in the Vatican 
Palace, which had previously been the most advanced illusionistic 
manipulations in Rome, are timid in comparison with the Alberti 
idea. 
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6 Giovanni and Cherubino Alberti, Giuseppe Agellio, and 


Mat-eo Zoccolino, vault of high altar and choir, S 
al Quirinale, Rome (photo: Fot. Hertziana) 








. Silvestro 
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5 Cherubino Alberti, arch 
of high altar, S. Silvestro al 
Quirinale, Rome (photo: 
Fot. Hertziana) 


the deciding factors in Clement’s choice of the 
Alberti. If the artists were in part responsible for the 
unique iconological nature of the design for the Sala 
Clementina—one in which the first-century pope, 
Saint Clement, is made the compositional and allegori- 
cal focal point of the decorations—then this too would 
certainly have influenced the Pope's decision. 

In January, 1596 an order was made to pay Giovanni 
and Cherubino 500 scudi for the painting to be done in 
the Sala Clementina, and on February 5 they signed a 
contract to decorate the vault of this room; by March 9 
they began painting.?^ Although they agreed to com- 
plete the decorations in one year, they did not. In error 
are both Gualandi's implication that the work was 
finished in August, 1598 and the contention of a 
seventeenth-century annotation to Baglione' Vite that 
the work was not finished until after Giovanni's death 
in August, 1601.25 The Sala Clementina vault decora- 


24 Appendix, Nos. 2, 3, 5. The 500 scudi were paid on February 17 
(Appendix, No. 4). According to Gualandi (pp. 70-71), on December 
22, 1595 the design and model were presented to the pope; on 
January 18, 1596 Giovanni asked that they be returned to him; on 
January 24, the pope returned them and asked that the paintings be 
done speedily; on February 3 the pope signed the mandato for V 500; 
on February 15 the ceiling was squared; the cartoons were made 
during carnivale and finished by March 14 when the Alberti began to 
work in fresco. None of these facts has been substantiated with 
documentation. 


°° Gualandi (pp. 63-64, 72) states that on May 19, 1596 Alessandro 
was called from Naples to help his brothers with the Sala Clemen- 
tina frescoes, which were already in progress, but that he became ill 
and died in Rome on July 10, 1596 and for this reason the work was 
not finished before August, 1568 (a misprint for 1598). The postilla in 
Baglione (p. 70) is transcribed in the appendix of the edition cited 
(appendix, 4). 
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7 Giovanni and Cherubino Alberti, vault, Sala Clementina, 
Vatican Palace (photo: Arch. Fot. Vat.) 


tions were most certainly finished in the last months of 
1599 or in early 1600.?6 The confirmation of this date is a 
painted inscription of 1600 in the vault.?7 

No contract for the decorations of the walls has been 
uncovered, but a painted inscription above the door on 
the longitudinal wall leading to the papal apartments 
confirms that these frescoes were completed in 1602; 
following the final payment for the vault frescoes in 
1599 there are payments to the Alberti from 1600 until 
1602.*° Most of these payments refer merely to the sala 
of the palace, which may indicate the Sala Clementina 
walls or another collaboration between the Alberti and 
Brill at the Vatican Palace, the Sala del Concistoro, and 
adjoining rooms.?9 


© The contract stipulated an advance payment of V500 and V200 
per month for the one-year duration of the contract, i.e., V2900. 
The documents reveal that the Alberti received V2100 in seven 
payments in 1596 (Appendix, Nos. 4-10), an additional V800 be- 
tween May, 1597 and January, 1598 (Appendix, Nos. 11-14), and a 
final (bonus) payment of V150 was made nearly two years later on 
December 6, 1599 (Appendix, No. 16). The hiatus between these last 
two payments must indicate the period during which the vault 
frescoes were being finished. This total of V3050 agrees with 
Gualandi (p. 72) although on April 28, 1604 (Appendix, No. 22), a 
document records the brothers’ receipt of V3075 for the Sala 
Clementina (the first time the room is mentioned by name in the 
documents). The postilla in Baglione (p. 70) records that Clement 
paid "15 mila scudi” for the decoration of this room. An avviso 
reporting Giovanni's death (Rossi, 1935, 185) states that the room 
was finished; only Giovanni's participation here is mentioned. 
Documents of February 3, 1598 and October 15, 1599 imply chat the 
Sala Clementina (although not specified) was still being decorated 
(Bertolotti, 1875, 200; Appendix, No. 15). The Sala Clementina ap- 
parently was not used until 1604 (Orbaan, n. on 54). The large inlaid 
inscription in the center of the floor, unrecorded by Forcella and 
quoted inexactly by Pastor (xxiv, 489), dates from 1603: CLEMENS 
VIII PONT MAX PONTIF SVIAN XII. 


2? Although the final payment for the vault dates from November! 
December, 1599 (Appendix, No. 16), the year 1600 was inscribed in 
commemoration of the Holy Year. See below, n. 30. 


?8 Forcella, vr, 527, No. 1649. Wurtenberger (104, n. 53) cites a date of 
1602, apparently based on this inscription, which has wrongly been 
connected with Brill's fresco on the short wall at the opposite end of 
the room. Mandowsky (pp. 70-71, 116) correctly associates this in- 
scription with the wall frescoes. For the payments of 1600-02 see 
Appendix, Nos. 17-21. Orbaan (p. 54) connects my No. 21 with the 
inscription of 1602 and thereby implies that payments of 1600-02, 
following the final payment of 1599 (Appendix, No. 16), are for the 
wall decorations. 


?? Baglione, 59, 70, 296, 298. These other rooms were being deco- 
rated by October, 1599 (Appendix, No. 15). Twenty-one unspecified 
payments totalling 1120 scudi were made to Cherubino in the seven 
months between August 10, 1601 and March 15, 1602 (Fabbriche, 
Busta 1537, 7v-16v). This account book records expenditures for 
work done in the Quirinal Palace, the Aldobrandini Chapel of S. 
Maria sopra Minerva, S. Giovanni in Laterano, and the Vatican 
Palace. Since Cherubino's work at the Quirinal at this time was 
minor (Baglione, 132; Orbaan, n. on 153; Briganti, 68, n. 17), and ^is 
work in the Minerva later, these payments must refer either to the 
canons' sacristy in S. Giovanni or to work in the Vatican Palace. 


The Alberti decorated the vault of the Sala Clemen- 
tina with an open sky, in the center of which is the 
kneeling figure of Saint Clement who gazes up toward 
the Trinity. The saint is surrounded by a ring of putti 
and angels, and at either end of this heavenly scene 
putti display the papal keys and tiara adorned with the 
Aldobrandini star (Fig. 7). The real cornice of the room 
supports a feigned architecture of balustrades, con- 
soles, and broken pediments, behind which rises a fic- 
tive loggia. Standing on the balustrades are the allegor- 
ical figures of papal attributes: Clemency, Justice, 
Charity, Religion, Abundance, and Benignity. Among 
them are cavorting putti and seated nudes who bear the 
devices of the Aldobrandini family (Fig. 8). In two of 
the coved corners of the vault are the Aldobrandini 
arms, which exhibit the Alberti's mastery of il- 
lusionism. Below them are painted inscriptions of 1597 
and 1600 (Fig. 9).?? In painted niches on the long walls 
of the room there are alternating figures of Virtues and 
angels; putti sit on the feigned cornice in front of the 
pilasters that separate the niches.?! Between this frieze 
of fizures and the real cornice, small windows alternate 
with painted decorative panels of putti in roundels who 
sit cr stand on swags and carry Aldobrandini devices 
(Fig. 10). 

On the south wall of the room is Paul Brill's fresco, 
the Martyrdom of Saint Clement. The coastal landscape 
setting is typical of Brill and is especially close to the 
Jonan and the Whale that he had painted for Sixtus V at 
the Scala Santa; but the figures of the Clementine com- 
position are similar to those on the long walls and in 
the vault, and are perhaps by the Alberti. At the oppo- 
site end of the room is a fresco, the Baptism of Constan- 


°° CLEMENS VIII / PONT. MAX. AN. VI in the corner between the 
figures of Justice and Religion. CLEMENS VIII. PONT. MAX. / AN. 
IVBILEI. MDC in the corner between the figures of Charity and 
Clemency. 


?! Si» of the figures are easily identifiable; the four Cardinal Vir- 
tues: Fortitude, Temperance, Prudence, Equity (Justice), and two 
of the three Theological Virtues: Hope and Faith. Only the last 
figure, who should represent Charity, does not conform to Ripa's 
descriptions of the Virtues; here she wears a winged helmet and is 
accompanied by an eagle (cf. Würtenberger, 104, n. 54). Mandowsky 
(p. 116) states that this figure wears a head-covering of white fabric 
and may be a male. A lecture on the iconography of the Sala 
Clementina was presented by Kristina Fiore at the Bibliotheca 
Hertziana, Rome in 1976. 


?? The room is described by Chattard (11, 154-59) and Wurtenberger 
(pp. 01-08), who identifies this scene on the end wall as a Baptism 
of Clement. Not only is there no tradition for the depiction of such a 
scene, but the costume of the kneeling figure and the soldiers in the 
background indicate Constantine, not Clement. Cf. Voss, 11, 528. 
The colonnaded construction and the placement of standing figures 
on the high bases of columns reveal a compositional indebtedness 
to Veronese. 


33 The male figure, wearing animal pelts and holding a book and 
pens, has been identified by Wiirtenberger (p. 104) as a (self?) por- 
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tine, which takes place in a complex architectural set- 
ting (Fig. 11).?? The loggia-like structure of this fresco 
continues on both flanking walls. On the east wall, two 
of the figures placed within the architecture direct their 
attention away from the Baptism toward a huge con- 
struction of two armillary spheres, placed one above 
the other (Fig. 12).?? Each sphere of this ingenious 
perspectival construction is composed of different AI- 
dobrandini devices. Above this object is a putto carry- 
ing the papal tiara and the inscription UNDIQUE 
SPLE[N|]DIT, referring to the construction below, to the 
Papacy in general, and to Clement VIII's papacy in par- 
ticular. 

Baglione implies that the vault fresco is by Giovanni 
and the wall paintings are the collaborative effort of 
Cherubino, Baldassare Croce, and Brill. This division 
of hands has been the most widely accepted,34 and 
some newly discovered drawings help to confirm these 
attributions. Two figure studies of male nudes in the 
Gabinetto Nazionale delle Stampe are preparatory 
works for figures in the scene of the Baptism of 
Constantine.?? Both of these red chalk drawings are 
characterized by firm and decisive contours and model- 
ing rendered by means of regularized hatching strokes 
(Figs. 13-14). These qualities as well as a rather lumpy 
articulation of muscles and a conventionalized han- 
dling of boneless, elongated fingers can be seen in two 
other drawings that can be definitively assigned to 
Cherubino.?6 A compositional study for a portion of 
the vault's figures and quadratura, which is in brown ink 
rather than chalk, is probably by Giovanni (Fig. 16).37 

The decorations of the Sala Clementina are of a com- 
pletely different character from the frescoes sponsored 


trait of Giovanni Alberti, pointing toward his tour de force of 
perspectival manipulation; Würtenberger identifies the woman as 
Wisdom, whereas Mandowsky (p. 116) ventures no guess. 


34 Baglione, 70, 132, 296, 298, appendix, 4; cf. Brugnoli, 238, 243, n. 
13. Mancini (r, 207, 263), however, mentions both Giovanni and 
Cherubino as superlative perspective painters and cites the Sala 
Clementina as an example of their work. 


°° | am grateful for the kindness and generosity of W. Chandler 
Kirwin who informed me of the existence of the drawings pub- 
lished here and allowed me to see his photographs before I was able 
to study the drawings in Rome. Fig. 13 corresponds to the man in 
the right foreground kneeling in front of the high base of a column: 
Gabinetto Nazionale delle Stampe, Rome, Vol. 2503, cartella G, No. 
2909, red chalk on buff paper, brown stains, 28 x 21cm, left corner 
torn away. Fig. 14 is a study for the man standing on the base of the 
column to the right of the kneeling figure (Fig. 15): ibid., No. 2908, 
red chalk on buff paper, large brown stains, 28 x 20.5cm, large area 
of bottom right quadrant missing. 


36 See below, n. 53. 


37 Gabinetto Nazionale delle Stampe, Vol. 2503, cartella F, No. 2883, 
brown ink on buff paper, brown stains, 20 x 27cm, inscribed top 
center: "Al suo Car. mo." 
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8 Giovanni and Cherubino Alberti, vault (det.), Sala 9 Giovanni and Cherubino Alberti, vault (det.), Sale 
Clementina, Vatican Palace (photo: Arch. Fot. Vat.) Clementina, Vatican Palace (photo: Arch. Fot. Vat.) 





10 Giovanni and Cherubino Alberti and Paul Brill, west and south walls, Sala Clementina, Vatican Palace (photo: Alirari) 


by Sixtus such as those at the Vatican Library or the 
Lateran Palace, where walls and vaults were divided 
into small compartments that were filled with many 
scenes. The Alberti painted large figures placed in spa- 
cious settings. The primary decorative element is a ra- 
tional quadratura, not the grotesques, grisailles, and 
feigned stuccoes employed in so many Sistine projects. 
The simple painted architecture acts as a framing de- 
vice for the open sky and holds the vast space together, 
the single viewpoint and consistent foreshortening es- 
tablish a unity and believability that heretofore had 
rarely been attained.38 The unification of a very large 
vaulted area into a single, coherent scene was a major 
innovative accomplishment—one that is rarely cited as 
a significant influence on later Roman decorations. A 
convincing illusionistic decoration of such size was re- 
peated only in the 1630's when Pietro da Cortona de- 
picted a similar subject in an analogous manner on the 
ceiling of the salone in the Palazzo Barberini.?? Cer- 
tainly, previous popes had been portrayed as the focal 
points of decorative schemes that usually showed their 
good deeds and accomplishments for the Papacy and 
Catholicism. Here, however, the Alberti painted Saint 
Clement dressed in his papal vestments and sur- 
rounded by Aldobrandini devices, a conceit that 
suggests an analogy between the glorification of the 
Pope, Saint Clement I and his namesake, Clement VIII 
Aldobrandini. Never before the Alberti's program had a 
pope had himself glorified so explicitly on so grand a 
scale." The Alberti later used a similar iconographic 
scheme in the canons' sacristy of S. Giovanni in Lat- 
erano. There, the Aldobrandini arms and the papal 
keys and tiara in the central rectangle symbolically 
glorify Clement VIII, while Ciampelli's scenes on the 


38 Voss, 11, 528, Cf. Würtenberger (pp. 102, 107) who criticizes the 
vantage point and illusion of depth. Mancini (1, 207) recognized 
that the Alberti "nelle prospettive sono stati singolarissimi di gusto 

. . come si vede nella sala clementina," and Baglione (p. 70) stated 
that Giovanni "hebbe genio a far mirabili prospettive, onde al suo 
tempo in ció non hebbe pari . . . come puó vedersi nella famosis- 
sima Sala Clementina." 


39 Wittkower (pp. 165-66) made no mention of the Sala Clementina 
as a precursor of the Barberini decoration, but Campbell (p. 122) 
noted that the conception of the Sala Clementina conditioned Cor- 
tona's "cielo aperto effect." Most of the ceiling decorations painted 
between the time of the Sala Clementina and that of the Barberini 
salone were on a smaller scale (e.g., the decorations by Guercino in 
the Casino Ludovisi, by Giovanni Lanfranco in the Villa Borghese, 
and by Andrea Sacchi in the Palazzo Barberini) or were not terribly 
successful in their illusionism (e.g., Francesco Albani's vault fresco 
in the Palazzo Giustiniani-Odescalchi at Bassano di Sutri or 
Domenichino's vault in the Palazzo Costaguti). 


40 Wittkower (pp. 17-18) pointed out that in the early 17th century 
the depiction of a saint in a heavenly environment was a rarity. The 
wall decorations of Raphael's Stanze in the Vatican, Vasari's Sala dei 
Cento Giorni in the Cancelleria, and Salviati's Fasti Farnesiani in the 
Farnese Palace are iconographic precedents on a smaller scale. Cf. 
also the decorations of Sixtus V that illustrate his deeds, especially 
the scenes in the Vatican Library and the Lateran Palace. 


^! The only Roman precedents for this type of landscape decoration 
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short walls depicting the life of Saint Clement invite the 
viewer to see the obvious relationship between the 
contemporary and historical figures— papal saint and 
saintly pope. 

The scene of martyrdom by Paul Brill on the south 
wall of the Sala Clementina contrasts sharply with the 
other decorations; whereas all of the other paintings in 
the room are placed in illusionistic architectural set- 
tings, this fresco is surrounded by a fictive frame. Like 
the vault decoration, Brill's contribution to the room's 
decorations is also innovative. Although landscape had 
been used extensively in the Vatican Palace during the 
papacies of Gregory XIII and Sixtus V, what is new here 
is the scale. For the first time in Rome a landscape was 
used as a decorative element of monumental dimen- 
sions.4! Although the fresco depicts Saint Clement's 
martyrdom, the subject is essentially a landscape and 
seascape of heroic proportions, elevated to the level of 
history painting. 

According to Baglione, Brill worked with the Alberti 
again in the Sala del Concistoro and adjacent rooms of 
the Vatican Palace. As previously mentioned, the pay- 
ments made to the Alberti for a sala of the Vatican 
Palace between 1600 and 1602 may have been for these 
decorations or for the frescoes on the walls of the Sala 
Clementina.4? All of the painted decorations at the Vat- 
ican were probably finished by 1602, since payments to 
the Alberti cease after that year. Certainly, work in the 
Sala del Concistoro was finished by November 5, 1603, 
when the first consistory was held there.** 

In the Sala del Concistoro, rather than experimenting 
with an innovative decoration as they had in the Sala 
Clementina, the Alberti reverted to an old standard 
formula for the ornamentation of a room with a flat 


are Polidoro da Caravaggio's paintings in S. Silvestro al Quirinale 
and Peruzzi's frescoes in the Villa Farnesina. The depiction of 
martyrdoms set in vast landscapes was taken up again (ca. 1603) at 
the Jesuit novitiate church of S. Vitale (Huetter and Golzio, 46). 


42 See above, nn. 28-29. Baglione (pp. 59, 70, 296) states that 
Giovanni Alberti and Brill worked in the Sala del Concistoro and 
adjacent rooms, but Cherubino is not mentioned. Mancini (1, 78) 
cites only Cherubino in the decoration of the Sala del Concistoro, 
whereas both brothers are credited with the Sala Clementina (1, 
80-81). The Sala del Concistoro is perhaps one of those commissions 
to which Baglione refers (p. 132) when he says that, as Giovanni's 
heir, Cherubino received the money earned by his brother while in 
the service of Clement VIII. I have been unable to see the adjacent 
rooms. 


^3 Orbaan, n. on 52; Pastor, xxiv, 487, n. 3. At the same time, other 
artists painted minor decorations in the Vatican Palace. Orbaan (n. 
on 51), Wasserman (33, n. 43), and Bertolotti (1881, 1, 122-23) all 
published documents concerning Pietro Oldrado's work. Addi- 
tional painting was done in the loggie, in the Belvedere, and in 
various rooms and chapels. Among the artists working there were 
Pasquale Cati, Paris Nogari, Giovanni Guerra, Cesare Nebbia, and 
G. B. Ricci. Orbaan (pp. 51ff.), Pastor (xxiv, 489, n. 3), and many of 
Bertolotti's volumes contain extensive but incomplete documenta- 
tion; other payments for painting, gilding, and stuccoing exist in 
the ASR. See above, n. 5. 
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11 Cherubino and Giovanni (?) Alberti and Baldassare 
Croce (?), Baptism of Constantine (det.), Sala Clementina, 
Vatican Palace (photo: Arch. Fot. Vat.) 





13 Cherubino Alberti, study for Baptism of Constantine, 
Gabinetto Nazionale delle Stampe, Rome (photo: author) 








12 Cherubino. and Giovanni (?) Alberti and Baldassare 
Croce (?), east wall (det.), Sala Clementina, Vatican Palace 
(photo: Arch. Fot. Vat.) 


ceiling. The frescoes of this hall are restricted to a frieze 
on the upper third of the walls, a frieze which is unified 
by an architectural framework made up primarily of 
niches and consoles. The niches contain individual fig- 
ures of seated saints, and the consoles, supported by 
putti, separate the saints from Brill's landscapes, which 
represent the most famous monasteries in Italy (Figs. 
17-18). The Alberti's mastery of quadratura can be seen 
in those areas where caryatids support a skeletal ar- 
chitecture whose oculi admit a shaft of light onto an 
Aldobrandini star surmounted by the inscription VIAS 
TVAS DOMINE. 

After Clement had seen to the completion of Sistine 
projects and of enterprises undertaken for the Holy 
Year, his interest in artistic endeavors centered on the 
construction and decoration of a family chapel in S. 
Maria sopra Minerva.** Clement conceived of this 


44 For the Palace of Sixtus V, see above, passim. At St. Peter’s the 
decorations of the pendentives and dome were begun by 1598 (Or- 
baan, 46) and the decorations of the Cappella Clementina and the 
two western chapels of the crossing were started by 1599 (Chappell 
and Kirwin, 129). For the Jubilee preparations at S. Giovanni in 
Laterano, see above, 3-6 and esp. nn. 10, 14, 15. See also Forcella, 
viri, 46, No. 122. Clement was also responsible for the rencvation 
and decoration of the church of S. Cesareo, which became the titulus 
of his nephew Silvestro Aldobrandini. Work began at this church as 
early as 1597 (Pastor, xxiv, 480, n. 5; Matthiae, 53-55). 
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14 Cherubino Alberti, study for Baptism of Constantine, 
Ga»inetto Nazionale delle Stampe, Rome (photo: author) 





16 Giovanni Alberti, study for Vault of Sala Clementina, 
Gabinetto Nazicnale delle Stampe, Rome (photo: author) 
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15 Cherubino and Giovanni (?) Alberti and Baldassare 
Croce (?), Baptism of Constantine (det.), Sala Clementina, 
Vatican Palace (photo: Arch. Fot. Vat.) 


chapel in 1600,55 and avvisi dating from tae first six 
years of the century document both his grea- interest in 
the project and the steady progress of the architectural 
and sculptural fittings.^* The decorations of this chapel 
are primarily sculptural, but for those areas which re- 
quired fresco decorations, Clement turned to the only 
surviving Alberti brother, Cherubino. Un-il now, all 
authors have dated his paintings here to 1609-1610, and 
documentation that has heretofore appeared concern- 
ing Cherubino's work supports this dating. His 
monogram and the date 1610 inscribed in the lunette at 
the top of the left wall (Fig. 19) are substant: ated by an 


5 Avviso of April 22, 1600 (Rossi, 1934, 323). Funds for the chapel 
were set aside in 1601 (Rossi, 1935, 34). 


*? Rossi, 1935, 34-36, 278; Pastor, xxrv, 481, n. 6, 483, an. 4-6, 8-9; 
Hibbard, 134-35. For the sculptures see Pressouyre. 
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avviso of November 25, 1609, which states that 
Cherubino has returned to Rome to finish the paint- 
ings in this chapel.4” Furthermore, Felini's guidebook 
of 1610 states that the chapel is unfinished and 
Cherubino confirms this in a letter that he wrote to the 
secretary of the Grand Duke of Tuscany on May 1, 
1610.** The documentation leaves no doubt that 
Cherubino painted in this chapel in 1609-1610, but his 
activity at this time was probably confined to the three 
large lunettes above the cornice. 

The vault of the chapel must have been painted in 
1604 because on January 27, 1605 Cherubino was paid 
for completed paintings in the Minerva.^? This early 
date coincides with the placement of sculptures in the 
niches of the chapel in the latter part of 1604 and also 
accounts for the avviso of 1609 stating that Cherubino 
had returned to Rome “per imporre fine alle pitture.'/50 
Furthermore, if all the frescoed decorations of the 
chapel had been done in 1609-1610, Cherubino would 
probably not have been commissioned to paint them. 
By that time Clement had already been dead for about 
six years, and the selection of the vault’s decorator 
would have been the responsibility of his nephew Car- 
dinal Pietro Aldobrandini, who became the head of the 
household after the pope's death. The Alberti were fa- 
vorec by Clement but apparently not by Pietro, who 
never awarded them a commission. If Cherubino had 
not already begun the fresco decorations during Cle- 
ments lifetime, Pietro would surely have chosen his 
favorite artist, Giuseppe Cesari d'Arpino. Although 
the Cavaliere d'Arpino had previously done extensive 
work for Clement, the assignments were often super- 
visory rather than artistic.5! Indeed, the fact that Clem- 
ent specifically avoided Cesari when the commission 
for the altarpiece of the Minerva chapel was awarded to 
the eiderly Federico Barocci, is made clear in a letter 
written to the Duke of Urbino from his ambassador in 
Rome.5? 


47 Orbaan, 159. 


^* Felini, 93; Degli Azzi, 240-41. By the following year the chapel 
was finished (Orbaan, 187). Cherubino was working at the Quirinal 
Palace in October, 1610 (Hibbard, 195). 


^? Conti, Busta 1850, 148v: “E V741 di m.ta per chirog.o di N. S. al s 
Cherub.o alberti, pittore diss.o a conto, di che, deve havere pe le 
pitture fatte nella minerva V741." This payment is also recorded on 
160r on January 28, and in E-U, Busta 1588, 109r. Pastor (xxiv, 483) 
cites a payment to Cherubino on January 10, 1605. 


°° Hibbard, 134. Rossi, 1934, 323. 

*! Róttgen, 28-30 and passim; Abromson, passim. 

9? Grorau, 177; Emiliani, 218-25. 

53 Quoted in full by Berthier, 113. The figures in the lunettes are 
very large and dominate the spaces in which they are placed, 
whereas the diminutive putti with the Cross are almost lost in the 


large space of the central oculus, and the small angels of the pen- 
dentives are crowded out by putti and festoons. This disparity in 
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In the vault of the Aldobrandini Chapel, Cherubino 
carried on the same vocabulary that the Alberti had 
used previously in the sacristy of S. Giovanni in Lat- 
erano and in the choir of S. Silvestro al Quirinale. The 
theme of the Triumph of the Holy Cross is enacted by 
putti who bear both the holy relic and Aldobrandini 
stars as they ascend toward Heaven through a painted 
oculus (Fig. 20). On either side of this central scene are 
two small oculi containing foreshortened putti. The 
angels in the four corners of the vault, carrying the 
instruments of the Passion, are echoed by torch- 
bearing angels in the lunette above the altar (Fig. 21). In 
the lunettes above the tombs of Clements parents, 
Luisa Deti and Silvestro Aldobrandini, are the Prophet 
Ezekiel on the right (Fig. 22) and the Erythraean Sibyl 
on the left (Fig. 19); both display inscriptions that refer 
to the Holy Cross.53 

In this chapel, where Cherubino worked without his 
brother, there is a consistently high level of figure 
painting, with none of the weaknesses in the handling 
of draperies or physiognomies that were present in the 
previous collaborations. The figures are depicted in 
spirited attitudes, the draperies rendered with a crisp- 
ness and deftness of line, but the variety of color is 
diminished by the dirt and water damage that invade 
many areas of this handsome, if not innovative, vault. 

Clement VIII depended primarily on two groups of 
painters to carry out all of his decorations. Giuseppe 
Cesari supervised the projects in the transept of S. 
Giovanni in Laterano, in the dome of St. Peter's, and in 
5. Cesareo, the church that was to become the titulus of 
Clement's nephew Silvestro. When ceiling decorations 
were required, Clement invariably turned to the 
brothers Alberti. Although Clement did not enter into 
the world of art patronage until several years after his 
ascendency to the papacy, by the end of his reign he 
had become an enthusiastic patron.54 Clement's con- 
tinued reliance on the Alberti for ceiling paintings 


scale further supports the contention of a lacuna between the 
execution of the vault and lunette frescoes. Two sheets in the 
Gabinetto Nazionale delle Stampe, Rome, can be connected with 
the figures of the prophet and sibyl. The former (Fig. 23; Vol. 2503, 
cartella F, No. 2886; brown ink, black pencil, red chalk, gray wash, 
heightened with white, on buff paper; brown stains; head of 
prophet redrawn on scrap and attached to main sheet; 36.5 x 
28.5cm; top right and bottom right corners torn away) is close to the 
final composition, although the position of Ezekiel's left hand has 
been changed and the putto in the fresco has been moved to the 
right of the composition. The prophet in the drawing is nude to the 
waist and wears a turban, whereas the final version depicts a bare- 
headed, fully clothed figure. The study of the sibyl (Fig. 24; Vol. 
2503, cartella G, No. 2898; red chalk on buff paper, left arm redrawn 
in brown ink; 43 x 29cm; top left corner torn away) was radically 
altered in the final version. The drawing reveals Cherubino's 
characteristic hatching and conventionalized rendering of fingers. 


54 See above, nn. 46, 52, and PP. 540f. 
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21 Cherubino Alberti, lunette above altar (det.), 
Aldobrandini Chapel, S. Maria sopra Minerva, Rome 
(photo: GEN) 


23 Cherubino Alberti, study for Ezekiel, Gabinetto 
Nazionale delle Stampe, Rome (photo: author) 
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22 Cherubino Alberti, Ezekiel, Aldobrandini Chapel, S. Maria 
sopra Minerva, Rome (photo: GEN) 
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24 Cherubino Alberti, study for Erythraean Sibyl, 
Gabinetto Nazionale delle Stampe, Rome (photo: 
author) 


mus: be due to his satisfaction with the Sala Clemen- 
tina vault. This first work of the Alberti, which was 
both visually and iconographically innovative, under- 
standably impressed Clement. The illusionistic concept 
was unlike anything else in Rome and was certainly a 
grea: change from the dull repetitiveness of Sistine 
vaults. Sixtus had been depicted merely in contempo- 
rary biographical scenes, whereas Clement is repre- 
sented allegorically with allusions to his character as a 
saint-like pope. 

Cesari and the Alberti were not the most avant-garde 
painters of the period, but they were progressive in 
relation to the artists and art supported by Sixtus. 
Whereas Sixtus was vitally interested in buildings and 
decorations—even obsessed with them—Clement's de- 
corative commissions were more effective and more 
memorable. 

University of New Hampshire 


Appendix of Documents 
(texts given as written) 


No. 1 1595 

CLEMENS VIII PONT MAX / AEDES A SIXTO V INCHOATAS / NE 

TANTI OPTIME DE SE / MERITI PONTIFIC / INSIGNIS 

AEDIFICATIO PERIRET / QVARTO SVI PONTIFICATVS / AN AB- 

SOLVIT / SALVTIS M. D. XCV III 
Inscribed plaque below scene of Baptism. Cited by Forcella (vr, 
116, No. 1392) as M. D. XCV, which is indeed the fourth year of 
Clement's pontificate (cf. Pastor, xxiv, 489, n. 1). The inscription 
of 1595 under Brill’s Martyrdom of Saint Clement cited by Pastor 
(xx1v, 488-89) does not exist. This date would predate the contract 
for the vault (cf. Redig de Campos, 197). 


No. 2 January, 1596 
Per la pittura da farsi alla sala del Palazzo novo del Vaticano— 
V500—Mons. Cesi & ord.te a Giuseppe Giust.ni & che paghi scudi 
Cinquecento di m.ta a Giovanni, et Cherubino Alberti pittori quali 
faviamo pagarli a buon conto di lavori di pittura che hanno da fare p 
ordine nostro nella sala del nostro Palazzo novo del Vaticano facen- 
doli dare sicurta (servita?) idonea p indinnita della nosta Cam.ra 
ap.ca q tutti li denari che riceveranno p tal conto et cosi pagati 
voglihamo etc. 
Del nro Palazzo ap.co . . . Gen.o 1596 
Clemens pp viij 
Fu cato l'ordine di Mont Met.no adi detto— V 500 
Febbriche, Busta 1531, 46v. Cited by Würtenberger, 101, n. 50 and 
bv Gualandi, 71, on January 31. 


No. 3 February 5, 1596 

69r ' Die 5. men februarij 1596. Ill.mus et R.mus D. Bartholomeus 
Caesius Prothonctarius Ap.cus S.mi D. N. Papae et R. Camerai 
Ap.cae Thesaurarius generalis . . . et DD. Joannes et Cherubinus 
deAlbertis fratres germani pictores ex altera partibus super pictura 
et innauratione magnae voltae aulae novae Palatij vaticani devener- 
unt ad stipulationem infrascriptarum Conventionum. 

Actam Romae in aedibus solitae habitationis prefati Ill.mi D. pres- 
entibus ibidem DD. Joanne et Carolo Lombardo Architettis tes- 
tibus. 

70r l'll.mo et R.mo Mons.re Bartholomeo Cesis Thesorieri generale 
della S.ta Di N. S. et della R.da Cam.ra Ap.ca spontaneam. & con- 
viene con l'infrascritte conventioni con ms Giovanni et Carobino de 
Alberti Pittori et fratelli in questo modo cioe 
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Detti ms Gio et Carobino Pittori si obbligano in un anno cominciato 
il primo di Febraro presente dar depinta et fornita la volta grande 
della nova sala fatta nel sagro Palazzo Ap.co del Vaticano conforme 
al disegno, et Modello mostrato alla S. D. N. S. Quel oggi e in mano 
di d.o Mon.re Ill.mo Thesorieri etc. 
Item detti Pittori si obligano piü presto megliorare che altrimente, 
et crescere et sminuire figure, et mutar inventioni secondo gli verrà 
ordinato da Mons.re Ill.mo Thes.ri o da chi dputara S. Sig.ra Ill.ma 
Item d.i Pittori si obligano metter in opra colori fini belli et vaghi 
de piu belli che si trovano tanto per il lavoro a fresco, quanto p il 
retornare a secco etc. 
Item che tutto l'oro andarà in d.a opra si obligano metter oro fino d 
Ducato, et non altro oro etc. 
Item di Gio et Carobino Pittori s'obligano dove anderà messo Azuro 
oltrmarino metterlo sino alla somma et valor di scudi dieci loncia / 
70v / et volendone metter di maggior valuta non lo possino metter et 
non gli se deva pagar più del sporad.o prezzo se prima non 
l'haveranno mostro, et fattone deligentia con Mons.re Ill.mo 
Tesorieri o altra personal deputata o da deputarsi da SS Ills.ma 
Item che d.i Pittori siano obligati a tutte loro spese proveder colori 
Cottioli (?) Penelli Tavolozze et cio serà debisogno p fenir d.a opra 
senza pretender altro dalla R.a Cam.ra 
Item detti Pittori si obligano et de patto vogliono che il prezzo di 
detta opra sia tutto quello dechiarerà la S. D. N. S. al qual rimettano 
ogni cosa o da dechiararsi d'altra persona da nominarsi dalla S.ta 
sua. 
Dal Altra parte d.o Mons.r Ill.mo Thes a nome della S.ta D. N. S. et 
della R.da Cam.ra promette dare a detti Pittori l'infrascritte cose et 
p.ma 
Alla Mano scudi cinqucento abon conto per far le provisione di 
Colori et Altri loro amanimenti. 
Item scudi ducento il mese abon conto anticipatamente— 
Item darli tutti li ponti fatti de mano in mano ne haveranno bisog- 
nio. 
Item darli un muratore con calce et quello serà debisogno che ven- 
ghi incollando secondo ne haverano de bisogno 
Et detti Pittori mancando le sudette paghe et cose sudette non vog- 
liono / 83r / a l'oro corra il tempo sudetto etc. 
Et mancando loro vogliono la detta Cam.ra a ogni lor danno et inter- 
esse possa far fenir detta opra 
Che debbano li sudetti Pittori dare sicurta idonea a favore di detta 
Camera tanto di fare la sudetta opra, nel sudetto tempo. quanto di 
restituire, tutta quella quantita di denaro che havessere hauto da 
essa Cam.ra per il detto lavoro in caso che manchassero di con- 
tinuare d.o lavoro come di sopra quia sie acta etc. 
ASR, Not. RCA, (Lutius Calderini, not.), Vol. 372, 69r-70v, 83r. 
Published with omissions by Lanciani, rv, 184-85 and cited by 
Gualandi, 71. Venturi's citations (rx, Pt. 5, n. on 900) are incorrect. 


No. 4 February 17, 1596 

Adi 17 di febr. 

Gio: E Cherubino Alberti Pittori pagamento V500 di m.ta pagatili 

di G. Giustiniani a conto delli pittore dafarsi al Vatt.no— V 500 
Fabbriche, Busta 1533, 110left. Also in E-U, Busta 1579, 66v and 
Conti, Busta 1839, 8v. Mentioned by Gualandi, 71; Würtenberger, 
101, n. 50; and Orbaan, 51, as February 16. 


No. 5 March 9, 1596 
Perli fatori della sala del Palazzo novo del Vaticano—200 Mons Cesi 
etc. ord.te a Giuseppe Giust.ni etc. che paghi a Giovanni et 
Cherubino Alberti pittori V di duecnto m.ta qual gli faviamo pa- 
gare abuon conto delle pitture che da essi si fanno nella Sala del 
novo palazzo del Vaticano p ordine nostro et cosi pagati vogliamo 
Del nro Palazzo ap q di 9 Marzo 96. 
Fabbriche, Busta 1531, 46v. Also in ibid., Busta 1533, 110left and in 
both Conti, Busta 1839, 12r and E-U, Busta 1579, 73v on March 13. 
Wurtenberger (101, n. 50) states that the payment on this date is 
"per la pittura da farsi alla sala del Palazzo novo del Vaticano," 
and that the same payment is recorded on March 13. 


No. 6 March 30, 1596 
Perli pittori della sala del Palazzo novo del Vaticano —V 200— Mons 
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Cesi & or.te a Giuseppe Gius.ni & che paghi scudi ducento m.ta a 
Gio: et Cherubino Alberti pittori quali faviamo pagarli abuon conto 
di lavori di pittura che fanno p ord.ne nostro nella sala del novo 
palazzo del Vaticano et cosi pagati vogliamo & Del nro Palazzo ap.co 
q di 30 di Marzo 1596. 
Fudato 1 ord.ne d Mon Met adi d.o —V200 
Fabbriche, Busta 1531, 48r. Also in ibid., Busta 1533, 110left; E-U, 
Busta 1579, 85v; and Conti, Busta 1839, 37r on April 19, the date 
cited by Würtenberger (101, n. 50), who also cites March 30 as a 
payment “per la pittura da farsi" (cf. above, No. 5). 


No. 7 May 25, 1596 
Perli pittori della sala del Palazzo novo del Vaticano —V400— Mons 
Cesi & ord.te a Giuseppe Giust.ni & che paghi scudi quattrocento 
di m.ta a Gio: et Cherubino Alberti pittori q.a.li faviamo pagarli 
abuon conto di lavori di pittura che fanno p ordine nostro nella sala 
del nro Palazzo novo del Vaticano et cosi pagati vogliamo & Del nro 
Palazzo di M Cavallo q di 25 Maggio 1596. Clemens pp viij 
Fudato l'ord.ne d Mons Mes.no adi detto —V400— 
Fabbriche, Busta 1531, 48v. Also in ibid., Busta 1533, 110left; E-U, 
Busta 1579, 103v; Conti, Busta 1839, 53r on June 22 (the date cited 
by Wurtenberger [101, n. 50], who also cites May 25 as a date of 
payment "per la pittura da farsi" [cf. above, No. 5 and No. 6]); 
and MC, Busta 945, 121v on June 30. 


No. 8 July 5, 1596 
Alla fabrica del palazzo Vaticano V400 di moneta a Gio e Cherubino 
alberti pittori aconto della pittura che fanno nella sala grande del 
nuovo Vaticano —V —V400— 
E-U, Busta 1579, 107r. Also in Fabbriche, Busta 1533, 110 left and 
Conti, Busta 1839, 79r. Cited by Würtenberger, 101, n. 50. 


No. 9 August 21, 1596 

E a 21 agust.o V200 aconto come sop.r —V200— 
Fabbriche, Busta 1533, 110left. Also in both Conti, Busta 1839, 91r 
and E-U, Busta 1579, 119v on August 22. Cited by Würtenberger, 
101, n. 50. On August 3 a chirograph was drawn up; it specifies 
that the work being done by the Alberti is "alla volta della sala di 
Nro Palazzo nuovo del Vaticano" (Chirografi, Busta 154, 46r, v). 


No. 10 September 14, 1596 

14 7bre V200 aconto come sopr —V 200 
Fabbriche, Busta 1533, 110left. Also in Conti, Busta 1839, 97r and 
E-U, Busta 1579, 126r on September 16. Cited by Wurtenberger 
(101, n. 50) as September 24. 


No. 11 May 31, 1597 

1597 31 di maggio V200 aconto come sop.r —V200 
Fabbriche, Busta 1533, 110left. Also in E-U, Busta 1580, 92v; E-U, 
Busta 1581, 104r (new pagination, 112r); and Conti, Busta 1840, 54v. 
Cited by Würtenberger, 101, n. 50 and by Orbaan (p. 51) as May 13. 


No. 12 September 15, 1597 

15 di settembre aconto come sop.r —V200— 
Fabbriche, Busta 1533, 110left. Also in Conti, Busta 1840, 92r (new 
pagination, 93r) and E-U, Busta 1581, 118v (new pagination, 126v) 
on September 16. Cited by Wurtenberger, 101, n. 50. 


No. 13 October 3, 1597 

3 di otbre aconto come sop.r —V200— 
Fabbriche, Busta 1533, 110left. Also in Conti, Busta 1840, 93v and 
E-U, Busta 1581, 120r (new pagination, 128r). Cited by Wurten- 
berger, 101, n. 50. 


No. 14 January 2, 1598 
1598 2 Gen.o aconto come sop.r —V200 
Fabbriche, Busta 1533, 110left. Also in E-U, Busta 1581, 127v (new 
pagination, 137v); ibid., Busta 1582, 115v (new pagination, 126v); 
and Conti, Busta 1841, 11v. Cited by Würtenberger, 101, n. 50. 


No. 15 October 15, 1599 
Letter of Cherubino Alberti to Christina of Lorraine, wife of Fer- 


dinand I de’ Medici concerning “il Giovane Pittore di Lorrena” 
whom the Alberti have taken in and are instructing at the request of 
Christina, and whom Cherubino says "gl'havimo anco assignato 
una stanza in Palazzo di N. S. dov' facciamo una Pittura in un 
Salon." 
Archivio di Stato, Florence, Medici del Principato, fol. 893 (Let- 
tere di particolari al G. D. Ferdinando e al Vinta 1599: sett. e ott.), 
513. This document was made available to me by Joan L. Nissman. 


No. 16 November 15, 1599 
E idem De p.io ut soluat econumorea DD Joi col Cherubino di Al- 
bertis pictoribus scuta centus coquinquaq mta qua eis p solui man- 
datur al Computun Picturaru.s Aulo Magno Palatij Novis in vat- 
icano. .. 
Lutius Cato.s 
MC, Busta 946, 29v. 
December 6, 1599 
A Gio: e Cherubino Albero pitt della sala dl Palazzo Vaticano abuon 
conto dl opera — —V150— 
E-U, Busta 1584, 126v. Also in Conti, Busta 1842, 105r on December 
7. Orbaan (p. 54) cites the Conti payment and connects it with the 
Sala Clementina. 


No. 17 July 1, 1600 
1600 Adi p.o di luglio 

. e Vdi 465 a ms Cherubino e Gioanni Alberti pittori a conto di 
qullo devono haveri per la pittura della sala del palazzo novo del 
Vaticano, e tutti s'accettano i fannosi boni al conto della fabrica 
sudd.a... 

GT, Busta 25, fasc. 4, 4lr. Variants published by Bertolotti, 1884, 

35, and by Masetti Zannini (pp. xlviii, 2) as V475. 


No. 18 September 4, 1600 

A Giovanni e Cherubino alberti pittori V500 aconto della pittura 

della sala del Vaticano —V—V500— 
E-U, Busta 1585, 101v. Also in Conti, Busta 1843, 64v. Orbaan, 54 
(cf. above, n. 28). Salerno (in Mancini, 11, 91, n. 758) cites Orbaan; 
Redig de Campos (p. 197) connects Orbaan’s citation of 1600 and 
1601 with the vault. 


No. 19 January 16, 1601 

Vicenzo Giustiniano nro Dep Genale delli deara dlla nra Dataria che 
vi sono pervenuti et per veranno in mano ne pagharete a Cherubino 
et Gio Alberto pittori V500 di mon.ta qual gl facciamo pagare a 
buon Conto dlle pitture che fanno nella sala del Palazzo nro Vat- 
icano dlla fabrica nova che con ricevuta (?) saranno ben pagati 
nonostante qualunq cosa che facesse in Contrario Dat nel nro 
palazzo App.o q.to d 16 Gennaro 1601. Clemens Papa viij 

Chirografi, Busta 154, 126v. 


No. 20 August 30, 1601 

A ms Cherubino pittore V200 a conto di un Chirog. di V400 

—V —V200— 
E-U, Busta 1585, 168v. Also in Conti, Busta 1844, 71v. Wurten- 
berger (113, n. 62) cites payments to Cherubino in 1601 and 1602 
without specifying their purpose. 


No. 21January 15, 1602 
E V200 m.ta a Cherubin alberti pittore, a conto della pittura della 
sala per resto del chirog. di N. S. di V400 —V —V200— 
Conti, Busta 1847, 3r. Also in E-U, Busta 1586, 53r and ibid., Busta 
1587, 62r. Cited by Orbaan, 54. 


No. 22 April 28, 1604 
A Cherubino alberti pittore che n S.re glieli dona per sua recog per 
quanto possa pretendere lui et Jr g [Gio] suo fretts per la pittura 
fatta nella sala Clementina —V3075 —V 

E-U, Busta 1588, 67r. Also in Conti, Busta 1850, 40v. 


Abbreviations 

ASR Archivio di Stato, Rome 

Chircgrafi ASR, Camerale I, Chirografi 

Conti ASR, Camerale I, Conti della depositario generale 
CRM ASR, Corporazioni religiose maschili 

E-U ASR, Camerale I, Libri d'entrate e uscita della 


tesoreria generale 


Fabbriche ASR, Camerale I, Fabbriche 
GT ASR, Camerale I, Giustificazioni di tesoreria 
MC ASR, Camerale I, Mandati camerali 
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On the Pedestal of Bernini's Bust of the Savior 


Irving Lavin 


In an essay on Bernini's death and the art he made in 
preparation for it, I stressed the significance of the 
monumental support he designed for his last work, the 
great marble bust of the Savior, now in the Chrysler 
Museum at Norfolk, Virginia. The pedestal is de- 
scribed in an early inventory as consisting of a socle 
surmounted by two kneeling angels who held in their 
hands a base of Sicilian jasper, on which the bust itself 
rested. The socle and angels, made of gilt wood, were 
nearly two meters high, the jasper base was 28cm high 
and 50cm wide at the bottom, and the bust is 93cm 
high, for a total of more than three meters. In a footnote 
I expressed puzzlement as to how the weight of an over 
lifesize marble bust was sustained in the hands of 
wooden angels. 

I recently obtained a photograph of a splendid black 
chalk drawing in the Bernini codex in the Museum der 
bildenden Künste (Fig. 2), which is clearly an auto- 
graph study for the pair of kneeling angels and was no 
doubt executed in conjunction with the famous sketch 
for the bust in the Gabinetto delle Stampe in Rome (Fig. 
1).2 Although we still have no direct evidence for the 
lowermost part of the design, the Leipzig sketch makes 
several important contributions to our understanding 
of Bernini's conception. 

The problem of supporting the sculpture was re- 
solved by an ingenious use of drapery, which envelops 
the angels’ arms and hands and falls in loose vertical 
folds to the socle below. The device should not be 
thought of simply as a deception; rather, in classic Ber- 
ninesque fashion it makes a virtue of necessity, incor- 
porating the ancient tradition of covering the hands of 
those who touch sacred things.’ In this case the ma- 


| “Bernini's Death," Art Bulletin, Liv, 1972, 158-86, cf. 171ff.; also, 
“Afterthoughts on ‘Bernini's Death,’” ibid., Lv, 1973, 429-436. 


2 151 x 188mm. I am indebted for their kindness to Prof. Dr. Ernst 
Ullmann of Leipzig University, to Prof. Dr. Gerhard Winkler, Direc- 
tor of the Leipzig Museum, and to Karl-Heinz Mehnert, Curator of 
the drawing collection. The drawing is noted, without identifica- 
tion and as a workshop piece, in H. Brauer and R. Wittkower, Die 
Zeichnungen des Gianlorenzo Bernini, Berlin, 1931, 172, n. 2. 

The Rome drawing measures 171 x 254 mm. The sketches are re- 
produced here in proportion to their actual sizes. 
3 On the motive of veiled hands, see R. Hatfield, Botticellis Uffizi 
“Adoration.” A Study in Pictorial Content, Princeton, 1976, 35ff. 


4 Cf. J. A. Jungmann, The Mass of the Roman Rite: Its Origins and De- 
velopment (Missarum Sollemnia), 2 vols., New York, etc., 1951-55, i1, 


terial seems to come from the shoulders and may have a 
liturgical, specifically Eucharistic import: the humeral 
veil worn during Mass by the subdeacon, who uses it to 
hold the paten on which the Host rests, and by the 
celebrant to carry the monstrance in the procession of 
Corpus Christi and in giving benediction with the 
Holy Sacrament.* The top of the socle may have been 
stepped, as in certain comparable projects of the late 
period,’ but the sketch suggests that its upper surface 
was roughly domical; if so, it presumably referred to 
Mount Calvary, above which the image of the Savior is 
borne in triumph. This, too, has resonance in other 
works of Bernini, notably the equestrian statue of 
Louis XIV, which was shown at the summit of the rocky 
peak of Herculean virtue." The reference to the 
Crucifixion was echoed in the half-hidden gesture of 
Christ's left hand, which alludes to the wound from the 
lance of Saint Longinus. The base held by the angels 
was evidently polygonal, rather than round or square or 
oblong.’ This design, unique among Bernini's busts, 
serves to differentiate the portrait of Christ from those 
of ordinary men, and recalls the fact that the regular 
polygon was one of the shapes he considered most per- 
fect.* Finally, extrapolating to the drawing the dimen- 
sions given for the base, one deduces that the angels 
and the socle must each have been about a meter high. 
The angels would thus have appeared as “life-size” ado- 
lescents; placed at eye level, they provided a direct 
measure of the superhuman scale of the object they 
held aloft. 
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307; J. O'Connell, The Celebration of Mass. A Study of the Rubrics of the 
Roman Missal, 3 vols., Milwaukee, 1940-41, r, 268f. 


5 See the sketches for sacrament altars reproduced in Brauer and 
Wittkower, Zeichnungen, pls. 131a, 133. 


^ Cf. R. Wittkower, "The Vicissitudes of a Dynastic Monument. 
Bernini's Statue of Louis XV," in M. Meiss, ed., De Artibus Opuscula, 
xL. Essays in Honor of Erwin Panofsky, New York, 1961, 497-531. 


? The polygonal design of the base is reflected in that of the copy of 
the Savior in Sées Cathedral (partly visible in Lavin, "After- 
thoughts," fig. 2). 


8 Gee the record of Bernini's statement in Paris in 1665, in L. 
Lalanne, ed., Journal du voyage du Cavalier Bernin en France par M. De 
Chantelou, Paris, 1885, 167. 
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2 Gianlorenzo Bernini, Study for the 
upper part of the pedestal of the Bust of 
the Savior, drawing. Leipzig, 
° à ; Museum der bildenden Künste 


Book Reviews 


DICKRAN K. KOUYMJIAN, ed., Near Eastern Numismatics, 
Iconography, Epigraphy and History: Studies in Honor of 
George C. Miles, Beirut, American University of Beirut, 
1974. Pp. 478; 255 figs., with plans, maps, drawings, 
and numerous tables, $40 


The considerable breadth of this Festschrift testifies to the 
wide-ranging interests of the late George Carpenter Miles, 
and to the sympathetic encouragement he provided 
throughout a distinguished career to his colleagues and 
many younger scholars. Many of the contributors express 
the debt of gratitude and affection they owe Miles, and their 
feelings are perhaps best expressed by Jere L. Bacharach and 
Henry Amin Awad who write of "honoring our teacher, 
guide and friend. ..." (The Festschrift was dedicated to 
Miles on his 70th birthday, and he died little more than a 
year later.) The volume includes a preface by the editor, a 
personal tribute to Miles by his longtime colleague and 
friend, Margaret Thompson, and a bibliography of Miles's 
publications (including 1974 and four articles listed as being 
in press). 

I can comment only on the articles that fall within my 
areas of expertise; furthermore, I will make no comment 
about my own contribution on late Sasanian and early Is- 
lamic molded stucco plaques. 

Numismatic questions and historical events elucidated by 
coins are represented by 27 articles; many of these contri- 
butions draw upon the numismatic groundwork laid by 
Miles in different periods and regions of the Islamic world. 
Roman Ghirshman discusses an early Seleucid tetradrachm 
that is attributed to Andragoras, identified by him as Ira- 
nian; this contribution incorporates an interesting discus- 
sion of the Aramaic legend and its possible Middle Iranian 
equivalent by Ilya Gershevitch. Additional pre-Islamic pap- 
ers on newly acquired coins are by Nancy M. Waggoner 
(“The Coinage of Phraates III of Parthia: Addenda”) and 
Paul Z. Bedoukian (“Some Unpublished Coins of the Ar- 
taxiads of Armenia”). The chronology of Sasanian rule over 
the Kushans in western Afghanistan is discussed generally 
by Richard N. Frye ("Napki Malka and the Kushano- 
Sasanians”), taking as his point of departure a group of 7th- 
and 8th-century Afghan coins derived from Sasanian pro- 
totypes. The technological study of coins is represented by 
Adon A. Gordus in “Non-Destructive Analysis of Parthian, 
Sasanian, and Umayyad Coins”; this work was encouraged 
by Miles and the American Numismatic Society and re- 
ported in preliminary form at the XVIIIth Congress of 
Orientalists as well as at two Sasanian Silver Conferences. 
The tabular results show gold impurity levels in silver 
drachmas from Ardashir I to Shapur II, in relation to their 
weight and some constant iconographical features (collar of 
the king; height of pillar; number of flames on the obverse), 
as well as special marks if present. Although some of the 
weights and obverse-reverse information were not complete 
at the time the paper was submitted, these tables establish 
an important standard for comparative work on coins in 
other collections. (Gordus also provided the neutron- 
activation data for Bikhazi’s paper on Hamdanid coins from 


Baghdad.) Another technical approach to numismatics is 
made in a metrological study of the relation between mint 
standards and weights by John Masson Smith, Jr. and 
Stephen Benin (“In a Persian Market with Mongol Money"). 

The usefulness of numismatic study for the dating of other 
kinds of material is considered specifically in two papers, 
McGuire Gibson's "Coins as a Tool in Archaeological Surface 
Survey" and "Numismatics and the Dating of Early Islamic 
Pottery in Egypt" by Thierry Bianquis, George T. Scanlon, 
and Andrew Watson. Gibson's thesis, that coins collected in 
surface surveys are a neglected source of historical informa- 
tion, is a fair one if certain cautions are kept in mind. Unless 
the coins derive from stratified finds (e.g., the coins found 
under pavement levels at Antioch), there is always the possi- 
bility that they derive from a later and less permanent occu- 
pation of the site, or from accident. Some sites of great his- 
torical importance in certain eras may be curiously poor in 
coins of those eras, a point Miles was well aware of (see G. 
C. Miles, Excavation Coins from the Persepolis Region [American 
Numismatic Society, Numismatic Notes and Monographs, cxLm], 
New York, 1959, 3). A similar caution in regard to the nega- 
tive use of hoard evidence is made by Philip Grierson in his 
article, "Muslim Coins in Thirteenth-Century England" (p. 
391). The Bianquis-Scanlon-Watson contribution, on the 
other hand, points to the utility of stratified coin finds in 
establishing a chronology of ceramic wares. Other datable 
finds sometimes support the dates provided by coins (e.g., 
two glass discs of al-Hakim in Fustát B). The authors suggest 
that there was an interruption between Ptolemaic pottery 
glazing and that of post-Sasanian al-Fustat. Also concerned 
with excavated coins and coins from surface surveys is 
Nicholas M. Lowick's "Trade Patterns on the Persian Gulf in 
the Light of Recent Coin Evidence." He uses coins excavated 
at Siraf and from other finds to supplement information 
given by historians about mints on the Gulf. 

Other numismatic contributions include: "A Byzantine 
‘Sicilian’ Hoard" (Joan M. Fagerlie); "The Early Islamic 
Bronze Coinage of Egypt: Additions" (Jere L. Bacharach and 
Henry Amin Awad); "Rare Islamic Coins: Additions" 
(Muhammad Abuü-l-Faraj al- ‘Ush); "Three Notes on Islamic 
Coin Hoards in the Soviet Union" (Alexi A. Bykov); "Two 
Samanid Dirhams from al-Tàyaqan" (Anna Kmietowicz); "Le 
Commerce des Samanides avec l'Europe orientale et centrale à 
la lumiere des trésors de monnaies coufiques" (Tadeusz 
Lewicki); ‘‘Hamdanid Coins of Madinat al-Salam 
A.H. 330-31" (Ramzi Jibran Bikhazi); “Numismatic Evi- 
dence for the Relationship between Tughril Beg and Chaghri 
Beg" (Richard W. Bulliet); "La Frappe des monnaies en 
Egypte au XI'/XII* siecle d'apres le Minhaj d'al-Makhzimi” 
(Claude Cahen); "A Unique Coin of the Shirvanshah 
Minüchihr II Dated A.H. 555/1160 a.D.” (Dickran K. Kouym- 
jian); "Some Reflections on the Figured Coinage of the Ar- 
tugids and Zengids" (Helen Mitchell Brown); ^A Mongol 
Invasion Hoard from Eastern Afghanistan" (A. D. H. Bivar); 
“Thirteenth Century Crusader Imitations of Ayyubid Silver 
Coinage: A Preliminary Survey" (Michael L. Betes); "The 
Challenge of Qilich Arslan IV” (Rudi Paul Lindner); and 
“Early Ottoman Coins of Orhan Ghazi” (Ibrahim Artuk). 

The remaining articles cover the same ground as the 
numismatic contributions, beginning with a discussion of 
Palmyrene family and individual nomenclature in “Two Un- 
published Tombs from the Southwest Necropolis of Pal- 
myra, Syria," by Harold Ingholt. An engraved gem, proba- 
bly a seal, with a Sasanian royal portrait, is discussed by 
Raoul Curiel and the late Henri Seyrig ("Une intaille 


iranienne”); from the ducal collection of Gotha, it had pre- 
viously been published and bears a later, coarsely engraved, 
inscription. (The original inscription is still partly visible 
and indicates that the king is Shapur—I, II, or III.) Furt- 
waengler regarded it as a Hellenistic work, an attribution 
already doubted by others. In fewer than three pages, the 
authors convincingly demonstrate the relationship of crown 
type, diadem ribbons, hair style, jewelry, with coins and 
the relief of Narses at Naq&-i Rustam, to classify it as an 
idealized royal Sasanian portrait datable between the mid- 
3rd and early 4th century. 

Prudence O. Harper's continuing patient exploration of 
Sasenian silver is enlarged by her "Sasanian Medallion 
Bowls with Human Busts." These vessels are seven in 
number and are dated by Harper from the mid-3rd to mid- 
4th century A.D. on the basis of numerous stylistic parallels 
in engraved gems, other silver vessels, coins, and rock re- 
liefs. A note by Christopher J. Brunner gives a reading and 
discusses the inscription on one bowl, Metropolitan 
Museum No. 1970.5. This important article is marred by 
con-usion in the numbering of catalogued vessels in the text 
and in the labeling of captions, the result of an editorial 
misunderstanding that unfortunately could not be corrected 
in time. The following corrections by the author are pro- 
vided so that the article can be properly utilized by readers. 
Page 64 text should read: "No. 3 (allegedly found with Nos. 
4, &. 7)." Fig. 3 caption should read: "Sasanian silver bowl 
from Iran. Metropolitan Museum of Art, acc. no. 1970.5." 
Page 65 above, text should read: “No. 4 (allegedly found 
wita Nos. 3, 6, 7).” Fig. 4 caption should read: "Sasanian 
silver bowl from Iran. Cincinnati Art Museum, acc. no. 
1955.71." Fig. 5 caption should read: "Sasanian silver bowl 
from Iran. Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., acc. no. 
57.20.” Page 66, No. 6 text should read: "(allegedly found 
wita Nos. 3, 4, 7)” and No. 7 text should read: "(allegedly 
found with Nos. 3, 4, 6)." Since additions to the text were 
not permitted after 1972, the publication of some newly dis- 
covered material was omitted from the article. The most 
important references thereby omitted are: B. Marshak, Sog- 
duskoye Serebro, Moscow, 1971, 79, 151, n. 4 (Harper's note 19); 
R. Ghirshman, in Festschrift für Geo Widengren, Uppsala, 1972, 
75ft., and W. Hinz, in Archüologische Mitteilungen aus Iran, N.F. 
VI, 1973, 201ff. (Harper's note 29, the relief at Tang-i Qandil); 
G. Herrmann, in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1970, 165ff. 
(Harper's note 44); also, in regard to Harper's note 34, the 
corrected reading of a seal was given by Lukonin in a letter 
to the author, as Papak, son of Khosrov-Hormizd, Shahrab. 

Brunner is also represented by "The Middle Persian In- 
scription of the Priest Kirdér at Naq$-i Rustam,” which ends 
with a concordance of corresponding lines in the four in- 
scriptions of Kirdér. Of interest to the study of late Sasanian 
and early Islamic iconography is Paul Balog's "Sasanian and 
Eary Islamic Glass Vessel-Stamps." These purely figural 
stamps feature motifs well known in late Sasanian art: a 
bust, birds, ibexes, mouflons, a horseman, winged horses. 
Balog identifies the last as representations of al-Burag, 
Muhammad's steed, because they date from the Islamic 
period. One wonders whether such a different significance 
was intended in view of the conventional Sasanian iconog- 
rapny of the other figural stamps, and the evidence pro- 
vided by excavated stucco of the Umayyad period for the 
continued use of conventional late Sasanian motifs (see D. 
Thempson, Stucco from Chal Tarkhan-Eshqabad Near Rayy, 
Wa-minster, 1976). 

Architectural form and architectural inscriptions are con- 
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sidered by Oleg Grabar and some of his former students: 
Edward J. Keall ("Some Thoughts on the Early Eyvan"); Re- 
nata Holod ("The Monument of Duvazádah Imam in Yazd 
and Its Inscription of Foundation"); Lisa Golombek ("The 
Cult of Saints and Shrine Architecture in the Fourteenth 
Century"); and Grabar (“The Inscriptions of the 
Madrasah-Mausolem of Qaytbay"). Keall makes a strong 
and I think convincing argument in favor of a Parthian ori- 
gin for the four-eyvan structure, and Holod shows that the 
mention of two generals on the early painted inscription of 
the domical building Duvazadah Imam definitely estab- 
lishes a Kakuyid presence in Yazd earlier than previously 
accepted. Golombek's study of the so-called "little cities of 
God," establishments for communal life and devotion of the 
Il-Khànid period, suggests that they developed in response 
to the displacements of population and destruction of cities 
by the Mongols. In his discussion of the Qur'ànic inscrip- 
tions of one late Mamluk mausoleum, Grabar distinguishes 
carefully between conventional and what may be called sig- 
nificant inscriptions, those which carry a special meaning 
in the way that specific iconographic formulae carry specific 
messages in Christian art. Miles first suggested to Grabar 
that a corpus of Qur’anic quotations from buildings was a 
much-needed tool for research; now Grabar establishes the 
theoretical basis by which it would be most meaningful. 

The remaining papers are varied but still related to sub- 
jects of deep interest to Miles. In "Arabic Epigraphy: Com- 
munication or Symbolic Affirmation," Richard Etting- 
hausen examines the commonly held notion that Arabic in- 
scriptions are actually legible to the people exposed to them, 
and that they are correct in the essential information they 
impart. Legibility is found to have less importance than the 
fact that the message has been given—this is especially the 
case in architectural inscriptions—whereas errors in syntax, 
spelling, orthography, and honorific names are often found 
in the applied arts, particularly tiraz. In this interesting 
paper, Ettinghausen casts real light on the character of Is- 
lamic calligraphic ornament, and contributes to the under- 
standing of students. 

Dominique Sourdel and Janine Sourdel-Thomine publish 
for the first time an interesting document in the Türk ve 
Islam Esleri Müzesi, Istanbul ("Un Texte d'invocations en 
faveur de deux princes ayyubides"), and the Frankish side 
of the story is treated in a paper devoted to Crusader 
iconography (Harry W. Hazard, "The Sigillography of 
Crusader Caesarea"). In "Ibn al- Wardi's ‘Risalah al-naba’ ‘an 
al-waba’,’’’ Michael Dols publishes and discusses an 
eyewitness account of the 14th-century Black Death in 
Aleppo in relation to other reports about the epidemic by 
contemporary writers. The final contribution devoted to an 
Islamic document is by Nerkis Soylemezoglu (“An Illus- 
trated Copy of Hamdi's Yasuf we Ziileykha Dated A.H. 921/1515 
A.D. in the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek in Munich”). This 
Turkish manuscript is said to be the earliest dated copy of 
the work, and is interesting in itself because the colophon 
States that it was written, illustrated, and bound by the 
same hand. 

The remaining three contributions derive from the Byzan- 
tine world. In his later years, Miles became increasingly 
Preoccupied by instances of Islamic influence upon 
medieval Greek art. Anthony Cutler carefully reviews the 
Previous publications and iconographical problems of a 
ruby glass bowl (“The Mythological Bowl in the Treasury of 
San Marco at Venice”). Dating it in the Macedonian Renais- 
sance, he makes a good case for deriving most of its single- 
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person imagery from Classical and late antique gems, which 
are known to have been treasured at the time. Speros Vry- 
onis, Jr. documents specific details in the progressive ac- 
quisition of property by Byzantine magnates, about two 
generations later than the presumed date of the S. Marco 
bowl ("The Peira as a Source for the History of Byzantine 
Aristocratic Society in the First Half of the Eleventh Cen- 
tury”). Finally, Igor Sevcenko publishes a tombstone with a 
curse formula ("A Byzantine Inscription from the Period of 
the Latin Domination in Constantinople"). 

Except for a handful of typographical errors, and the mis- 
fortune in Harper's paper, Kouymjian has edited the volume 
to a very high standard. Speaking as a contributor, I am 
aware of the logistical and other difficulties endured by the 
editor in Beirut and his co-member of the Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee for the George C. Miles Festschrift (Jere L. Bacharach) in 
the preparation of the book. No matter how distinguished 
the contributions and careful the editor, Festschriften fre- 
quently suffer from being broad in coverage; when articles 
of such different fields of study are published together, vol- 
umes are produced that are only minimally useful to their 
owners. There are also bound to be differences in the impor- 
tance of individual articles within their own fields. Here 
more than in most, however, the contributions are united by 
a sense of Miles’s own contributions and interests, so that 
the result is a genuine monument to the man. 

DEBORAH THOMPSON 
Bangor, Maine 


CEDRIC G. BOULTER and KURT T. LUCKNER, Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum USA xvi, The Toledo Museum of Art, 1, Toledo, 
Toledo Museum of Art, 1976. Pp. 55; 13 figs; 60 pls. DM 
84 


When the Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum (CVA) was first planned 
by Edmund Pottier, shortly after World War I, its avowed 
purpose was to provide a brief description accompanied by 
photographs of all the ancient vases in the six countries that 
joined in organizing the project: France, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, and England. The first fascicule, Louvre 
1, appeared in 1923, and with it Pottier established the 
format that has remained basically the same in the 55 years 
since lapsed. The organization of the vases is by rubric, 
signifying the country of origin and the style, and within 
each rubric by shape. The classification starts from the 
shape rather than the style because the series was conceived 
as a corpus of vases, not vase painters. At its inception, the 
CVA was intended neither as a definitive publication of the 
vases, nor as a replacement for museum handbooks; it was 
to be a general repertory of vase collections. 

Since then several hundred fascicules have appeared, and 
as the series grew, it changed. The Lyons colloquy of 1956, 
called by Charles Dugas to establish consistency in a project 
that by then included 13 nations, set down rules for some 
improvements: a bound text already adopted in the Oxford 
and Pland fascicules rather than the unbound quires so 
difficult to use; photographs printed on one side of separate 
pages, introduced in the German fascicules; and replace- 
ment of the strings that tied the fascicules together with 
heavy paper flaps making the fascicules easier to use. More 
important, the Lyons colloquy spelled out a new purpose for 
the series: to provide precise and thorough descriptions, 


comprehensive measurements, and complete photographs; 
in short, the next best thing to the vase itself. As such, one 
of the most recent volumes in the series, the first fascicule of 
the Toledo Museum of Art, is a model of its kind. 

The fascicule presents all the Attic vases, mostly black 
figure and red figure, in the Toledo Museum. The 53 entries 
follow the format used consistently by the seven American 
fascicules to appear since the Lyons colloquy. Each entry 
consists of paragraphs giving the provenance, precise 
measurements, condition, a thorough description of 
subject, ornament, and technique, date, and attribution, 
concluded by observations and a bibliography. The 60 plates 
are printed on one side of the page only and are correctly 
posed. Many of the vases were photographed with polariz- 
ing filters to reduce highlights. The text is bound, and 
includes inscriptions within the text, some rendered in 
facsimile, on the scale of 1:1, as are the profiles of selected 
vases; graffiti, however, are reduced by 50 percent. Indexes 
of accession numbers, attributions, and subjects end the 
text. 

The Toledo vase collection was not widely known before 
this publication. Many of the vases have appeared briefly in 
the Toledo Museum News; others were known from auction 
catalogues and various older publications, and seven had 
never been published before. The collection was formed 
over a period of 62 years, the first vase bought in 1912, the 
last in 1974. The bulk of the vases came to the museum 
during the 1950’s and sixties. Apart from two gifts the 
collection was acquired entirely through purchases. Its fine 
overall quality reflects an astute eye for both the unusual 
and the beautiful. In the foreword the two authors give well 
deserved credit for the choice to the director of the museum, 
Otto Wittmann. 

The following chronological discussion gives an idea of 
the range and strength of the collection. Earliest is a late 
Geometric amphora decorated with horses, followed by a 
proto-Attic oinochoe. Attic black figure of 560-550 B.c. is 
represented by a fine ovoid neck amphora and the handle- 
plate of a column-krater, both in the manner of Lydos. A 
lip-cup signed by the potter Tleson illustrates one of the 
early cup shapes. An amphora attributed to the Swing 
Painter and an unattributed kalathos represent the black- 
figure style before the invention of red figure. 

The collection is strongest in vases of the last three 
decades of the 6th century. Several vases each by the 
Antimenes, Rycroft, and Priam Painters, and the Leagros 
group make it possible to observe their style on different 
shapes. A late band-cup and a stemless cup provide 
examples of miniaturist decoration during this time. A 
stand by an unnamed painter presents an unusual subject, 
perhaps a cooking scene. 

For the late black-figure style of the beginning of the 5th 
century there are lekythoi attributed to the Athena and 
Phanyllis Painters, a skyphos attributed to the Theseus 
Painter, and two eye-cups attributed to the Leafless Group. 
A Panathenaic prize amphora in the manner of the Kleo- 
phrades Painter is an example of work in black figure by a 
painter who worked primarily in the red-figure technique. 
The subject matter of the black-figure vases includes a wide 
variety of myths, among them a vivid rendition of the 
Ransom of Hector attributed to the Rycroft Painter, as well 
as athletic scenes and one fountain house hydria. 

Red-figure vases are fewer but the major stylistic periods 
are represented. A bilingual cup attributed to the 
Bowdoin-Eye Painter stands for the period when the 


red-f.gure style was invented. A cup attributed to the 
Euergides Painter, and another not far from the Epeleios and 
Euergides Painters shows the red-figure style in its early 
phase. Of the decade 490-480 B.c., a high point in red figure, 
there are fine cups attributed to the Triptolemos Painter, 
Makron, and the Foundry Painter. Large red-figure vases of 
this same period include a pelike related to Myson, and a 
stamnos attributed to the Painter of London D 12, and a 
heac vase attributed to Class 0, for the high classical 
red-figure style a bell-krater attributed to the Persephone 
Painter, an unattributed squat lekythos depicting women, 
and a white lekythos attributed to the Bird Painter. The 
latest red-figure vase, which brings us down to the last 
decade of the 5th century B.c., is a squat lekythos attributed 
to tae circle of the Meidias Painter. The favorite subjects 
with painters of red-figure vases are represented: athletes, 
revelers, men and women in scenes of daily life, as well as 
some interesting mythological subjects, such as the lively 
scene of Perseus in the chest with Danae and Akrisios on the 
lekvthos attributed to the Providence Painter. 

Two black-glaze vases come at the end, an early 5th- 
century cup type C, and a mid-4th-century hydria. 

Most of the attributions are by Sir John Beazley, others by 
Dietrich von Bothmer, and the authors Cedric G. Boulter 
and Kurt T. Luckner. 

In contrast to the opinion expressed by Alan Johnston in 
his review of the Toledo CVA (Journal of Hellenic Studies, xcvi, 
1977, 222), it seems to this reviewer that adequate explana- 
ticn for the more general reader is available in this fascicule. 
The Toledo CVA is unusual within the series in that some 
attention is paid to stvle; peculiarities of several painters are 
described, among them the Triptolemos Painter (p. 33). This 
is not commonly practiced; hence we are the more grateful 
when it appears. Interpretation of subject matter is also 
usually included in the discussion, and we are treated to 
essays on the unusual cooking scene (p. 10); the scene of 
Herakles bringing Cerberus out of Hades (pp. 18-19); the 
icentity of the heads on the cup type A (pp. 25-26); and the 
representation of Odysseus in the escape from the cave of 
Polyphemus (p. 27). 

The text of the Toledo CVA is highly readable, and the 
authors have managed to present a pleasantly individual 


approach within the rigid framework of the series. 
DIANA BUITRON 
The Walters Art Gallery 


CRAIG HARBISON, The Last Judgment in Sixteenth-Century 
Northern Europe: A Study of the Relation Between Art and 
the Reformation (Outstanding Dissertations in the Fine 
Arts), New York and London, Garland Publishing, 1976. 
Pp. xv + 306; 131 black-and-white ills. $30 


Harbison's iconographic study of the Protestant impact on 
representations of the Last Judgment is the first to attempt 
an overview of the development of a religious image in reac- 


! Symbols in Transformation: Iconographic Themes at the Time of the Refor- 
mation, exh. cat., Princeton Art Museum, 1969. 


? The panel was last seen in the exhibition Die Renaissance in Óster- 
reich, Schallaburg Castle, Austria, 1974, Cat. No. 195. The illustra- 
tion the author refers to in Das Münster does not reproduce the paint- 
ing he has in mind. 


* A considerable number from the Reformation are reprinted by 
Karl Reuschel, Die deutschen Weltgerichtsspiele des Mittelalters und der 
Reformationszeit, Leipzig, 1906. 
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tion to changing Protestant theologies over the space of a 
century. Harbison's interest in the influence of Protes- 
tantism on l6th-century art evidently grew out of the memo- 
rial exhibition for Erwin Panofsky on this subject, which 
Harbison organized at Princeton in 1969.! The problem is a 
significant one for the art of Northern Europe and has 
heretofore been dealt with either in generalities or in 
studies limited to the work of a single artist. Harbison inves- 
tigates Last Judgment scenes produced in Holland, Flanders, 
and the German-speaking countries during the 16th cen- 
tury. France has inexplicably been excluded, although the 
author discusses Calvinist examples produced in other 
countries. In contrast to studies of the influence of the Ref- 
ormation on a single artist's oeuvre, the advantage of the 
author's thematic approach lies in the greater potential val- 
idity of his conclusions concerning the nature and extent of 
the Reformation's impact on art. In this crucial question, 
however, the reader is left to draw his own conclusions. 
Rather than an analytical summary, the author's conclusions 
consist of additional examples and the observation: "the 
artistic interpretation is often clearly individual." The au- 
thor has mastered an impressive number of examples, and 
he rightly emphasizes the variety of artistic temperaments, 
functions, and local circumstances that produced them. In 
the distillation of this body of material, however, one misses 
an analysis of the time, place, medium, and purpose for 
which Last Judgments inspired by the Reformation were 
most frequently produced, questions that the author was in 
a unique position to comment upon. 

Harbison's Princeton thesis of 1971 appears in the familiar 
Garland format, one about which I have ambivalent feel- 
ings. Although these publications often put significant ma- 
terial at our fingertips, material otherwise available only in 
microfilm or photocopy by special order, Garland's step- 
motherly treatment of the author's manuscript is a consider- 
able handicap. Many disconcerting gaps in Harbison's text, 
where plate numbers once stood, bear witness to the editor's 
elimination of approximately half the original illustrations. 
The poor quality of the surviving ones is adequate to the 
study of iconography but not to other concerns that require 
more detail. The elimination of reproductions prevents the 
reader from immediately verifying the author's assertions 
and results in a haphazard arrangement whereby a painting 
and its preparatory drawing are not reproduced on facing 
Pages (e.g., figs. 105 and 106). In the choice of illustrations 
that survived the rigorous selection, three similar versions 
of the Last Judgment by Crispin van den Broeck seem repeti- 
tive, whereas omitting the Catholic adaptation of Cranach’s 
Lutheran Allegory of Law and Grace neglects a relevant example 
that has not been mentioned in the pertinent literature. ? 

Harbison’s interest in the interrelation of art and theology 
is a product of the interdisciplinary concerns of the late 
1960's. Art inspired by the Reformation provides excellent 
grist for this methodological mill, because it involves theol- 
ogy, history, literature, popular culture, propaganda, and so 
forth. As the subject with which to illuminate art in context, 
the Last Judgment is an excellent choice, since it embodies 
the final hope and crucial moment for mankind, and since, 
unlike the new themes created by the Reformation, it allows 
comparison with contemporary Catholic examples. Harbi- 
son has used a substantial part of the earlier literature on the 
Last Judgment. But he does not include an important body 
of literary sources that would have given a welcome extra 
dimension to his subject: Last Judgment plays. 

Harbison’s analysis divides the material according to its 
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production before or after the advent of the Reformation, 
using 1520 as the dividing date. The author does not explain 
his grounds for choosing the year 1520 and thus omits an 
important issue. Posted in 1517, Luther's 95 theses made a 
virtually immediate impact and were circulated throughout 
the capitals of Northern Europe within months. Harbison 
leaves his pre-Reformation examples which fall between 
1517 and 1520 in a state of limbo. In this category the author 
cites the Last Judgment fresco in Basel by Hans Dyg, whose 
consignment of the pope to Hell he sees as evidence of pre- 
Reformation anticlericalism. Painted in 1519, the fresco has 
undergone numerous restorations which should disqualify 
it. Dyg's mural hardly serves the author's purpose better in 
the context of Last Judgments located in the secular setting 
of town halls. Located in the courtyard of Basel's town hall, 
Dyg's mural was not seen by the town counselors "at the 
head of the stairs . . . before entering the chamber,” as the 
author believes. The present location of the stairway to the 
council chamber dates from a 19th-century renovation. In 
addition, the “secular” nature of such council chambers is 
perhaps not quite as pronounced as the author imagines, 
since, for example, the one in Basel's town hall included a 
small chapel in one corner, where the counselors wor- 
shipped before taking up their work. 

The author's pre-Reformation section begins with an in- 
vestigation of 15th-century Last Judgments and focuses on the 
presence of intercessors and allusions to the Apocalypse as 
they appear in Judgment scenes. For the period after 1500, 
“consciously archaic" examples are singled out, apparently 
to demonstrate affinities with the 15th-century ones, and 
are followed by consideration of the "admonitory" function 
of these pictures, their "personalism" (their role in personal 
devotions), "secularism" (their occurrence in the secular 
town-hall environment), and "millenarianism" (their reflec- 
tion of popular fear of the end of the world). Following a 
lengthy chapter on the thematic innovations engendered by 
Lutheran theology, Harbison returns to his initial criteria of 
admonition, personalism, secularism, and millenarianism 
in post-Reformation art, material that could have been pre- 
sented more clearly and with less repetition if appended 
directly to the earlier consideration of these issues. 

Harbison's third chapter, devoted to the theological dis- 
tinctions between Catholics and Protestants, introduces the 
post-Reformation Last Judgments. His lucid account of 
Cranach's classical statement of Lutheran theology is a valu- 
able addition to the literature on this influential image. The 
composition, which includes a Last Judgment, juxtaposes 
the damnation of mankind under the law of Moses with 
salvation through faith in the grace of Christ. This so-called 
Allegory of Law and Grace, composed by Cranach under 
Luther's personal supervision, was executed in 1529 in two 
painted versions, one today in Gotha, the other in Prague, 
and simultaneously issued as a woodcut based on the Gotha 
composition. The woodcut, however, differs from the Gotha 
composition in one important respect: the illustration of the 
Brazen Serpent has been moved from the left to the right 
side of the composition. Given the rigid division of the 
woodcut into halves illustrating corresponding typologies 


4Owing to Luther's new interpretation, the Brazen Serpent was 
singled out as a Reformation theme in its own right, as for example 
in the preparatory drawing for an altarpiece from the Cranach 
workshop in the Rijksprentenkabinet (Inv. No. 1953. 122). 


from the Old and New Testaments on opposite sides, similar 
to the Speculum Humanae Salvationis, the change is significant 
and has always puzzled scholars. Harbison's explanation, 
that Luther recognized the Brazen Serpent as a symbol for 
his doctrine of justification by faith, since the Israelites 
were healed by faith in the brazen image ordered by God, is 
entirely convincing. The Brazen Serpent therefore no longer 
belonged in the realm of the law, which leads man to de- 
served damnation, but was logically moved next to the 
image of the crucified Christ as a symbol of salvation.* Less 
convincing is the author's assertion that Cranach's woodcut 
represented the "final, public design." This view is not sup- 
ported by the example cited, the painting in Hamburg by 
Franz Timmermann, who was sent to Wittenberg by the 
reformed town council of Hamburg to study under Cranach. 
Timmermann's panel, dated 1540, departs from the “final, 
public” woodcut in the absence of the soul driven by Death 
and Devil into the mouth of Hell, and in the appearance of 
the Brazen Serpent on the “wrong” (left) side of the compo- 
sition. If Cranach's woodcut was indeed intended to be the 
“approved” version, it was nevertheless followed only in the 
earliest copies produced by the Cranach workshop, such as 
that in the Kónigsberg Museum. The alternate Prague ver- 
sion appears to have enjoyed equal popularity, if one may 
judge from the number of surviving copies. The Prague de- 
sign was presumably disseminated by Erhard Altdorfer's 
title-page woodcut for the Low German edition of the New 
Testament, published in 1533 at Lübeck. It appears already in 
1536 in the church of Heldburg (Saxe-Meiningen) on the 
pulpit relief, a location at least as important as the altar for 
Lutheran art. (It is generally accepted that Cranach designed 
the allegorical composition on the advice of Luther, and first 
painted both versions in 1529. It seems curious, therefore, 
that Harbison dates to "about 1525" the superb painting by 
the younger Holbein in a British private collection, modeled 
after Cranach's Prague composition.) 

Harbison's comments on the third and last version of the 
Cranach allegory, exemplified by the Weimar altarpiece and 
Leipzig epitaph, overlook a significant fact not yet analyzed 
in the literature: this late version simply reverses the 
Crucifixion scene of the earlier Gotha and Prague types. The 
two halves of the original designs have been unified by giv- 
ing prominence to the image of salvation from the right half 
of the design, and by relegating mankind under the law, 
formerly on the left, to the distant background. In the late 
version in Weimar, Harbison observes "a reversion to an 
almost pre-Lutheran form" whereas, in fact, the same 
Lutheran pictorial elements are employed in a unified, more 
meaningful arrangement. The inscription on the Weimar al- 
tarpiece records that it was commissioned by John Frederick 
the Magnanimous in 1555, three years after the elder 
Cranach's death, who therefore cannot have had a part in 
painting it, as Harbison suggests. 

Harbison's study offers new insight into the effect of the 
diverging views of various Protestant theologians on Last 
Judgment scenes, including not only Luther but also Martin 
Chemnitz, Matthias Flacius Illyricus, Melanchthon (the title 
of whose visitation articles referred to on page 100 should be 
correctly translated as Instructions on the Visitors to Parish Pas- 
tors in Electoral Saxony), and Erasmus. The latter's views, 
however, were expressed not so much in the Judgment 
scene, which Saint Jerome contemplates in his prayer book, 
as in the interpretation of the saint himself in the paintings 
of Massys and other artists. A full account of contemporary 
Catholic versions supplies a basis of comparison by which 


the Protestant variations can be distinguished. The author's 
catalogue of 16th-century Last Judgments from both ideologi- 
cal camps provides a welcome compendium, complete with 
bibliography for each example. Its usefulness, however, is 
abridged by the absence of page references to the corre- 
sponding passages in his own text. Likewise the illustra- 
tions carry neither catalogue numbers nor page references, 
so that text, catalogue, and plates are not effectively coordi- 
nated. 

Enhanced relevance for the individual believer and in- 
creased use in secular contexts are two new aspects of Last 
Judgment scenes that Harbison attributes to the influence of 
the Reformation. The two goldsmith designs from the 
younger Holbein's English Sketchbook, however, cited as 
evidence of the appearance of Last Judgments in secular con- 
texts, do not adequately support the author's otherwise rea- 
sonable argument (figs. 90 and 91). Harbison bases his views 
on the assumption that these sketches were intended as 
designs for pendants, but pendants were not necessarily 
secular objects in Holbein's day. In any case, neither of the 
drawings represents a Last Judgment. The subject appears 
instead to be an allegory of heavenly recompense. Panof- 
sky's theory that Dürer's Four Holy Men of 1526 expresses the 
Lutheran primatus Pauli, which Harbison refers to in this sec- 
tion, has been disproved since 1962.5 After the laboratory 
tests performed on Dürer's panels at the Doerner Institute, it 
can no longer be argued that the Saint Paul started as a Saint 
Philipp and was changed to reflect Luther's notion of the 
primatus Pauli. 

The author's concluding remarks deal with the alleged de- 
cline of art caused by the didacticism of Protestant repre- 
sentation. A good case is made for the existence of equally 
uninspiring art serving Catholic doctrines. When faith or 
religious ecstasy is the source of inspiration, art usually 
flourishes, but the illustration of abstract dogmatic systems, 
whether they be Protestant or Catholic, results in an im- 
poverishment of artistic expression. The accusation of poor 
qua.ity applies more often to Protestant works owing to the 
historical situation: Luther had a new theology that had to 
be conveyed by pictures, whereas the Catholic camp had no 


complex new concepts to publicize. 
CHRISTIANE ANDERSSON 
Columbia University 


MICHAEL JAFFÉ, Rubens and Italy, Ithaca, Cornell University 
Press. Pp. 128; 16 color pls., 346 black-and-white ills. 
$55 


In 1351 Michael Jaffé submitted a dissertation with the title 
"Rubens in Italy 1600-1608" to the electors to fellowships at 
King's College, Cambridge. It was successful, and the larger 
topic of "Rubens and Italy" has been in the center of his 
wide-ranging research for the last quarter of a century. In 
the select bibliography at the end of the present book, no 
less than 46 of the 136 titles listed are of his own writing, and 
he has seized the occasion of the Rubens Year to produce a 
sort of mosaic, compiled from these earlier writings and 
brought up to date on a number of points, which repeats or 
summarizes a good deal of this research. It doesn't, 
unfortunately, repeat enough of it and we are almost always 


* Kurt Martin, Albrecht Dürer, Die Vier Apostel, Stuttgart, 1963, 21-23. 
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forced to return to the original articles for a great deal of 
valuable information. For instance, the longest and most 
important chapter is that headed "Working for the Orato- 
rians," which is taken, very little modified, from the article 
published in Proporzioni, rv, 1963. Now, however, we are 
given only the essential documents in translation and, for 
the Italian text, one is forced to refer to Proporzioni. No doubt 
this is the fault of the original publisher (Phaidon, of course, 
and not Cornell), but it is still a source of irritation. In this 
chapter scholars will observe that the Montpellier drawing 
and the small variant of the Fermo Nativity in the University 
of Southern California, which a good many of us (including 
myself) are quite unable to accept, are included again 
without a qualm. 

The pattern of the book is as follows: there are four more 
or less biographical and historical chapters, all of them 
concerned with Rubens's Italian years: "His Undertakings 
1600-1603"; "The Mission to Spain and the Return to 
Mantua"; "The Business of a Flemish painter"; and 
"Working for the Oratorians 1606-1608." They are chapters 7, 
8, 9, and 11 (out of twelve). Oddly interlarded among these is 
chapter 10, "Studying the Antique." But the central core of 
the book (after a short chapter 2, "Preparations for Italy") is 
made up of an analysis of Rubens's debt to earlier painters, 
namely Michelangelo, Raphael (the longest section, and a 
revision of Jaffé's article in the Blunt Festschrift), Sarto, 
Correggio, Parmigianino, "the sixteenth century Venetian 
tradition," "the predecessors at Mantua” (notably Giulio 
Romano), and "Mannerisms and modernity in Rome and 
Florence." 

We are told (p. 13) that "investigation of this sort must 
preface any more detailed account and analysis of the works 
painted by him during his Gonzaga service." But must it? 
For this detailed analysis of Rubens's debt to the past covers 
much more than the Italian years, and although Rubens's 
early debt to Titian was considerable, it was not until the 
second visit to Spain, in 1628, that the mature Titian became 
an absorbing preoccupation. Much of the evidence for 
Rubens's debt to earlier artists lies in the drawings that he 
acquired and retouched. Rubens was a compulsive collector 
of drawings all his life, and although it is likely that the 
studio and copy drawings after Giulio Romano were 
acquired during his Mantuan years, I confess to wondering 
very much whether the Pierino or Zuccaro drawings were 
really acquired and retouched in “1605-08,” as the captions 
of many of the plates say. Black-and-white illustrations of 
retouched drawings are very hard to read stylistically, but 
Jaffé credits Rubens with doing a good deal more himself 
than many of us would accept. To take only examples from 
the British Museum, fig. 164, which was certainly retouched 
by Rubens (but almost certainly not in front of the Farnese 
ceiling) can hardly originally have been one of his own 
drawings. The drawing after Bellini's Frari Triptych (fig. 
100), which Mariette and others have thought was an old 
drawing retouched by Rubens, has now been promoted into 
being a Rubens drawing tout court. I must confess to 
doubting whether Rubens had anything to do with it at all, 
and there are a number of drawings about which the 
individual scholar will have to make up his own mind rather 
than accept what Jaffé tells him. It is a pity that there is no 
general account of Rubens as a collector of drawings (on 
which the author has written much of value), and notions of 
his use of them in the studio have to be picked up from odd 
passages in the text. Too many questions seem to me to be 
resolved by accepting work of very various quality as just 
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being by Rubens himself (e.g., the copies after 
Michelangelo's Prophets and Sibyls in the Louvre, which have 
recently been easily available for study, certainly have 
something to do with Rubens, but do not seem to me to be 
acceptable as originals of "about 1600"). Thus, this first 
section, which concerns Rubens and Italy, is not altogether 
satisfactory as a preliminary to the account of Rubens in 
Italy. 

Jaffé has done a great deal of valuable detective work in 
identifying the sources from which Rubens drew his 
inspiration for figures in his own paintings. He rightly 
accepts the statement in the early Latin Life of Rubens that 
the artist traveled to Italy "in order to study at close quarters 
the works of the ancient and modern masters and to improve 
himself by their example in painting." The effects of this 
study is essentially what the book is about. Jaffé's analysis is 
often very penetrating, notably on such pictures as the Yale 
Hero and Leander and those three very important (and oddly 
disagreeable) altarpieces for S. Croce in Gerusalemme, 
which were Rubens's first public religious commission. Still, 
one sometimes wonders whether every figure need have a 
prototype in some earlier work of art. The detection of such 
sources can sometimes be little more than a personal hunch 
and I confess to finding the suggestion (p. 32) laughably 
absurd that the operating rabbi in the Genoa Circumcision is 
inspired by, rather than accidentally not dissimilar from, the 
Magdalen in Correggio's Il Giorno! The sources for figures in 
the S. Croce (Grasse) Elevation of the Cross also raise the same 
problem. The relationship to the Sadeler engraving after 
Christoffel Schwarz seems to me well observed, but I would 
be inclined to think accidental the resemblance between the 
figure of the man raising the Cross (for which there is the 
beautiful life drawing at Oxford) and Tintoretto's Hercules 
and Antaeus at Hartford. In the same picture, I cannot really 
believe that the strange and awkward figure of Christ is really 
to be explained as a derivation of Michelangelo's God the 
Father in the Creation of Adam, of which Rubens's copy draw- 
ing is reproduced as fig. 24. The strain of the one figure and 
the relaxed ease of the other would suggest an insensibility in 
Rubens, which was no part of his character. One also some- 
times wonders whether Jaffé does not occasionally suggest an 
inspiration from a modern source where the two artists were 
in fact both using the same ancient source. Surely the Torso 
Belvedere is a sufficient inspiration for the figure of Paris in 
the Judgment of Paris, without mediating it through Caravag- 
gio's young person in his Calling of Matthew? This is not to 
deny that Rubens did look attentively at this Caravaggio fig- 
ure, as seems clear from the Chatsworth drawing (fig. 193) for 
a Last Supper. 

The enigma of Rubens as a portraitist during his Italian 
period is rather little explored. Apart from the fragments 
surviving from The Gonzaga Adoring the Trinity, the portraits 
attributed to Rubens as having been painted for the 
Gonzaga court are an unsatisfactory lot, and it would seem 
that the Duke preferred Pourbus to Rubens. On the other 
hand, the portrait of the Duke of Lerma, which he painted 
in Spain, and the Genoese portraits of 1606/7, are the most 
profoundly original and mature works executed by Rubens 
in Italy. The Duke of Lerma is certainly one of the great 
landmarks in the history of European portraiture. Jaffé's 
suggestion of a dependence on Pordenone's Saint Martin in 5. 
Rocco at Venice is not really convincing, but his suggestion 
that the wooden equestrian statue of Luigi (rather than that 
of Vespasiano Gonzaga) at Sabbionetta perhaps may have 
provided a hint is interesting. Titian's Charles V seems to me 


quite irrelevant, but the Capitoline Marcus Aurelius may have 
given a hint, and the spectacular lighting, as Jaffé says, is a 
debt to Tintoretto. The suggestion, explored by Mayer and 
Burchard, that Rubens may have seen Greco's Saint Martin (of 
which the altarpiece version was completed in 1599) should 
have been considered. The astonishing Freundschaftsbild at 
Cologne (fig. 253), presumably painted for his brother 
Philip, is another completely novel and mature work, and 
the Genoese full-length ladies are equally unexampled. 
Jaffé's suggestion that Raphael's Gregory IX Giving the Decretals 
before an arched niche was the inspiration of the portraits of 
Veronica Spinola Doria is ingenious but unconvincing. But 
it is a curious situation that Genoa, which had long had a 
liking for Flemish painting, should prove the one Italian city 
where the young Rubens was valued as a major artist and 
not merely as "a Flemish painter." The Gonzaga banker, 
Niccolo Pallavicini, his Jesuit brother, Marcello, and his 
brother-in-law, Monsignor (later Cardinal) Giacomo Serra, 
were in fact Rubens's most important and understanding 
patrons during his Italian years, and Genoa was the only 
city from which Rubens received commissions after he had 
returned to Flanders. When (if ever) Genoese family 
archives become accessible, there is matter for research 
here. 

There is another aspect of "Rubens and Italy" that is 
rather underexplored in this book: Rubens, the classical 
scholar-painter. He was this in a way that almost anticipates 
Poussin (though Rubens was no doubt a much better 
classical scholar that Poussin ever was). One would guess 
that the series of classical mythologies (for none of which a 
patron is known) was painted during the year Rubens 
shared a house with his brother Philip in Rome and worked 
with him on the Electorum Libri Duo. It was only in the 
1590's after the first mitigation had set in after the Counter- 
Reformation, that ecclesiastical patronage once again began 
to favor classical mythologies, most notably with Annibale's 
Farnese Gallery. At Mantua of course Rubens was sur- 
rounded by a greater variety of classical subject matter than 
was perhaps to be found anywhere else, most notably in 
Giulio Romano's great series of frescoes, and Rubens seems 
to have been inspired to make something of a specialty of 
such themes. He was familiar with Virgil and Ovid and his 
Death of Phaeton and Death of Leander, although not the 
earliest, are certainly the most striking illustrations of these 
themes. His illustration Aeneas and His Family Collected 
Together during the Fall of Troy, in the newly recovered picture 
from Fontainebleau, is entirely original in presentation, and 
so are the drawings for a Thisbe and a Medea, which are not 
known to have materialized into paintings (figs. 216 and 
219). The Gonzaga do not seem to have been interested, but 
these aspirations finally came into their own in the great 
series of mythologies designed for the Torre della Parada, in 
which, as Jaffé shows (figs. 106 and 108), clear recollections 
of Giulio Romano are used nearly 40 years later. 

The plates are generally of excellent quality and the great 
bulk, though by no means all, of the works of art mentioned 
in the text are illustrated. The book is the fullest available 
repertory of works that need to be considered (even if some 
are likely to be rejected) in considering the huge subject of 
“Rubens and Italy." Jaffé provides answers to the questions 
he raises: "How much did this Flemish painter absorb of 
Italy?" and "How deliberate, how chancy, was the process of 
assimilation?" On the deliberateness of the process Jaffé is 
satisfyingly convincing; on the larger issue there is still a 
good deal more to say. Rubens left Italy a very distinguished 


portraitist but no more than a promising and eccentric 
religious painter. How he developed into the great master of 
Northern Baroque, and what part his Italian experience 
play=d in that, still abides as our question. But Jaffé has 
collected a great deal of the material that will help to answer 
it. 

ELLIS WATERHOUSE 


Oxford, England 


JOHN LANDWEHR, Studies in Dutch Books with Coloured Plates 
Published 1662-1875, The Hague, Dr. W. Junk, 1976. Pp. ix 
+ 135 (text, plates), + 605 (catalogue, indexes, annexes); 
16 color pls., 23 black-and-white ills. Dfl. 300 


Colored plates in books have always been subject to being 
sepa-ated from their original context. Attractive in them- 
selves, these printed and often hand-colored illustrations 
are now, more than ever, sold and collected as individual 
works even though they can only be fully appreciated when 
seen as an integral part of the books for which they were 
designed. Needless to say, these books are becoming in- 
creasingly rare. Until recently, the only books with colored 
plates that have been given any considerable attention were 
those published in Great Britain.! Now we are presented 
with the first attempt to study and catalogue a large portion 
of the books with colored plates produced in the Low Coun- 
tries. 

Fo- at least two reasons the title of this book is misleading. 
First. the word "Dutch" does not correctly define the sub- 
ject, which includes books published in both the Nether- 
lands and Belgium as well as in languages other than Dutch. 
Secoadly, the title makes no mention of the catalogue, which 
not enly makes up more than two-thirds of the book, but 
appears to be its most important contribution to the subject. 
Equally confusing is the book's layout. It is essentially two 
volumes published as one, as indicated by the pagination, 
which includes four separate sets of numbers (two roman 
and two arabic), an unnecessary and certainly confusing 
element in a work that will be used chiefly for reference. The 
first part of the book (135 pages) is devoted to the studies 
and a selection of colored plates; the rest (605 pages), which 
would constitute a second volume, consists of the catalogue 
(484 5ooks), a series of indexes for both the studies and the 
catalogue, and, finally, presented as three separate annexes, 
the indexes to three major works included in the catalogue: 
A. Seba's Thesaurus (1734), J. W. Weinmann's Duidelyke verton- 
ing. . . (1736), and Flora Batava (1800-1934). Confining himself 
to beoks on natural history, topography, travel, costumes 
and uniforms, Landwehr treats more than two centuries of 
publ.shing, from 1662, when Johannes Goedaert published 
his Metamorphosis naturalis, which the author claims to be the 
first book with colored plates issued in the Lowlands, to 
1875, when color printing had become a mechanical process. 

The task that Landwehr set out for himself was indeed 
great. It required, in addition to an extensive search of li- 


! M. Hardie, English Coloured Books, London, 1906; J. R. Abbey, Scen- 
ery of Great Britain and Ireland in Aquatint and Lithography, 1770-1860, 
Loncon, 1952; idem, Life in England in Aquatint and Lithography, 1770- 
1860, London, 1953; idem, Travel in Aquatint and Lithography, 1770-1860, 2 
vols.. London, 1956-57; R. V. Tooley, English Books with Coloured Plates 
1790 io 1860, London, 1954. 
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braries and archives, the reading of numerous catalogues 
from auctions, exhibitions, and book sellers. The project 
was further complicated by the fact that none of the stan- 
dard cataloguing systems draws special attention to the kind 
of book that forms the subject of this study. Furthermore, as 
with any bibliographical search, one can never consider the 
project completed, but instead always subject to further ad- 
ditions. 

The author begins his studies with a brief history of color 
printing in the Low Countries. Discussing the experiments 
of such printers as Teyler, Le Blon, and Ploos van Amstel, he 
concludes that, outside of this initial experimentation, color 
printing saw little progress in the Lowlands until 
chromolithography was introduced there in 1848. Before 
color lithography, the bulk of colored plates in books were 
hand-colored. Although Landwehr catalogues only those 
books that were colored when published, he does discuss 
briefly the handbooks that were issued for the layman who 
wished to illuminate his own. These manuals enjoyed a long 
popularity. It is interesting to note, for example, that Gerard 
ter Brugge's booklet of rules for illumination, first issued in 
1616, was still in print in the 19th century, although under 
another author's name and with several additions. From all 
accounts, it now seems that except when undertaken by the 
author or publisher himself, the illumination of books to be 
published was done on a free-lance basis. Landwehr's term 
"hobbyist-colourists," however, hardly seems appropriate 
for naturalists like Goedaert and Maria Sibylla Merian who 
undertook themselves the task of coloring the plates in their 
books. For if, as Landwehr stresses, the accuracy of the il- 
lumination depended on the author's own expertise, it must 
surely be considered part of his or her profession and not an 
avocation. Landwehr cites several 18th-century accounts 
(without adequate footnotes) to demonstrate the high de- 
gree of color accuracy that was achieved at this time in book 
illustrations on natural history. Usually done from life, these 
handsome plates, which often were the cause for delayed 
publications and extremely limited editions, must be con- 
sidered one of the Lowlands' finest contributions to the field 
of color illustration. 

Landwehr discusses books with colored plates from vari- 
ous angles, but his primary interest is the publishing and 
selling of these works. He devotes a special chapter to the 
publishing houses of J. C. Sepp and Son, E. Maaskamp, and 
Frans Buffa and Sons, and pays special attention to the prob- 
lems involved in publishing on a large scale, in particular 
the practice of installment publishing, which in the Low- 
lands was already in full practice by the mid-18th century. 
Several interesting documents, such as the prospectus for 
Seba's Thesaurus and Jacob Ladmiral's Naauwkeurige waar- 
neemingen (1740-44), are quoted at length, but as with so 
many of the book's primary sources the reader is not given 
the necessary documentation for further investigation. The 
author devotes little attention to the actual printing tech- 
niques, in particular aquatint and chromolithography; in 
addition, he is rather carefree in his use of terms for the 
various processes. He employs the same term "coloured 
lithographed plates" to describe two separate techniques: 
chromolithographs (cat. 235) and lithographs colored by 
hand (cat. 174). Also not clear is the term "lithographed col- 
oured plates" (cat. 480). Since the period that the book cov- 
ers includes such a wide range of printing techniques, the 
author should have made a greater effort to differentiate 
between them. For example, the captions for the book's 16 
colored plates might have each included the exact medium of 
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the original print, instead of having the reader refer to the 
very general and inaccurate list in the introduction or to the 
catalogue where the medium is not always given. As it 
stands, one must now wade through the text to learn that 
plate 111 is not simply a copperplate engraving, but a coun- 
terproof, or that plate x11 is not an aquatint, as listed in the 
introduction, but a stipple engraving. Plate x1, which in the 
introduction is also listed as an aquatint, is a hand-colored 
engraving. The author's selection of colored illustrations is 
intended to give a cross section, both in subject and 
medium, of the kinds of color plates that he treats. This 
being the case, one is surprised to find not a single example 
of intaglio color printing, such as the anatomical plates of 
Bleuland or Ladmiral, both of which are discussed in the text 
and included in the catalogue. Any of these works certainly 
would have been more appropriate than the emblematic 
print by Romeyn de Hooghe, which in light of its subject is 
outside the scope of this particular study. All of the black- 
and-white illustrations in the text are without captions; in- 
stead, one must refer to a list of illustrations awkwardly 
placed between the text and the series of colored plates. This 
list, which omits two of the illustrations (pp. 91, 95), con- 
tains several incorrect titles and dates. 

In general, Landwehr's studies are an uneven and often 
rambling presentation of facts, many of which were learned 
from compiling the accompanying catalogue. There are an 
unacceptable number of typographical errors, and the En- 
glish translation is less than flawless. The catalogue, which 
lists the books alphabetically by author, gives the complete 
title, the general size of the book, and, when available, the 
publishing price, the number of installments, and the 
number of original subscribers. The catalogue cites the 
number of colored plates contained in each book and in most 
cases, but unfortunately not all, it lists the plates by title or 
subject. The indexes that follow provide a variety of ap- 
proaches for using the catalogue, both for books and indi- 
vidual prints. Without researching each entry, one cannot 
fully evaluate the catalogue, which one would hope to be the 
redeeming aspect of Landwehr's book. A brief examination 
of the catalogue reveals a vast amount of useful information; 
however, after realizing the many errors and shortcomings 
in the preceding studies, one is bound to be less than op- 


timistic about its complete accuracy. 
JAMES A. WELU 
Worcester Art Museum 


JONATHAN BROWN, Murillo and His Drawings, Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1976. Pp. 200; 173 ills. $25 


In 1845 Jacob Burckhardt called Bartolomé Esteban Murillo 
(1617-1682) "the first painter of his century.’’! Buckhardt was 
hardly a visual naif, and his nomination of Murillo as "first 
painter," in competition with Rubens, Rembrandt, Poussin, 
and Velázquez, to name a few, was not what one would call 
inconsequential. Later in his critical career Burckhardt was to 
change his primary allegiance to Rubens, but his affection for 
Murillo continued. Neither was Burckhardt alone in 


! J. Gantner, Schónheit und Grenzen der klassischen Form, Vienna, 1949, 
19. 


? A. Palomino de Castro y Velasco, El Museo pictórico y escala óptica, 
(1715-1724), ed. Aguilar, Madrid, 1947, 1032. 


praising the Sevillian painter. In 1724, for example, Antonio 
Palomino reported that outside Spain Murillo's canvases 
were esteemed above those of Titian and Van Dyck.? 

Jonathan Brown introduces his excellent Murillo and His 
Drawings with a brief description of the decline of Murillo's 
popularity. Beginning in the latter part of the 19th and 
throughout the 20th century, "Murillo has come to be con- 
sidered as a 'sentimental' artist in an age which has lost the 
appetite for the frank expression of pious emotions” (p. 18). 
Brown's goal is not to rehabilitate Murillo's paintings, but 
rather to salvage his drawings from an obscurity still more 
complete. The lack of systematic collecting and preservation 
of Spanish drawings from the 17th century until about 20 
years ago has been in part responsible for this fate. Until the 
1960's, Murillo's drawings, in any case, were often over- 
looked, misattributed, or confused with murillesco copies. In 
1959 Diego Angulo Iniguez published the first of a series of 
articles on Murillo's paintings, and in 1960 he began publica- 
tion of Murillo's drawings. Angulo, however, has concen- 
trated on isolated drawings and published them in scattered 
articles. Now Brown has made a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of Murillo's entire oeuvre as a draftsman and has pub- 
lished his work as a single catalogue. This is a book for 
novice and specialist alike, a book which both introduces 
Murillo the draftsman and compiles an impressive body of 
material for more detailed consideration. 

After a brief comment upon Murillo's decline in the eyes 
of connoisseurs, Brown begins an introductory essay on the 
drawings. The essay includes a detailed discussion of Muril- 
lo's stylistic development, an important section on the 
Spanish origins of his pen style, a consideration of the role 
of drawing in the creation of his paintings, a brief note on 
his imitators and a comment on the drawing academy 
founded by him and his colleague, Francisco de Herrera the 
Younger. Brown ends the essay with reproductions of signa- 
tures and inscriptions found on the drawings. This section 
is the fruit of research in Sevillian archives, and it will be 
useful to future students of both drawings and paintings. 
Following the essay is a catalogue of 95 drawings that Brown 
considers Murillo's, a checklist of 27 rejected attributions, a 
preliminary checklist of 36 oil sketches, and a note on the 
provenance of drawings from the collection of Baron St. Hel- 
ens. The exhibition at the Art Museum, Princeton, from 
December, 1976 to January, 1977, which accompanied the 
publication, omitted about two dozen drawings included in 
the catalogue; the publication is intended as a reference 
work as much as an exhibition catalogue. 

The essay contains so much good material that a descrip- 
tion reads like a paean of praise. It is not easy to make a 
chronology out of drawings executed in different media, but 
Brown places the pen, wash, pen and wash, monochromatic 
and colored chalk drawings in a sensible sequence. As one 
who once mistakenly rejected a late Murillo drawing (No. 71) 
because it did not look like the better-known drawings of 
the artist's middle period, I have a special appreciation for 
Brown's success in fixing the early and late limits of Murillo's 
style. In his discussion of the early drawings, Brown forges a 
link between the young Murillo and the artists who pre- 
ceded him in Seville. In dealing with the late pen sketches 
he gathers together a group of wonderfully free creations 
whose abstract forms should appeal even to the most hard- 
ened 20th-century viewer. 

In an article published in 1974, Angulo preceded Brown in 
tracing the sources of Murillo's pen style to his Andalusian 
predecessors, Francisco Pacheco (1564-1644), Francisco de 


Herrera the Elder (ca. 1590-1654), Alonso Cano (1601-1667), 
and Antonio del Castillo (1616-1668). Angulo's comment, 
however, was brief, and Brown expands the idea into a clear 
and complete demonstration, both of this characteristically 
Andalusian art form and of Murillo's relation to it. As one 
might expect, it is in Murillo's earliest pen drawings, such as 
Brother Juniper and the Beggar (No. 1), that the artist depends 
most heavily upon his predecessors; in the jagged, angular 
pen strokes he is particularly close to the draftsmanship of 
Alonso Cano. Angulo and Brown's point, that Murillo's 
drawings are best compared with Spanish works, is well 
taken, and anyone who has attempted to place Murillo’s art 
within a broader European context appreciates the diffi- 
culties of drawing convincing analogies. A glance at the 
heroic nude in Murillo’s Christ on the Cross (No. 55), for 
example, tempts the viewer to suggest Rubens's sketches as 
a possible influence. Certainly drawings by Rubens and Van 
Dyck were known to Murillo's contemporaries in Madrid, 
but little is known about their possible effect upon Sevillian 
art. Furthermore, even calling Murillo's drawing “Ruben- 
esque” is not entirely satisfactory, for the forms have a 
harshness alien to the Flemish master’s art. Point for point, 
few entirely convincing parallels suggest themselves in this 
or in other drawings. 

The uneasy feeling that an unprovable influence is at work 
is a frequent hazard in the examination of Murillo’s draw- 
ings and paintings, but Brown’s next section lays the 
groundwork for what may yield firm results regarding 
Murillo’s sources. After taking an overview of Murillo’s 
drawings, Brown is in a position to discuss the role of draw- 
ing in Murillo's art, and his discussion is one of the most 
significant sections of the book: his logic is clear, his points 
crucial to an accurate understanding of the purpose of Muril- 
lo's preparatory drawings, and his prose both effortless and 
precise. Frequently Murillo executed several preparatory 
drawings and sometimes also an oil sketch. As Brown points 
out, transferring an image from drawing to drawing permit- 
ted Murillo to refine and polish, to harmonize and perfect. 
No doubt this working method, and its goals, explain in part 
the 20th-century aversion to Murillo's works. In Brown's 
worcs, Murillo's method aided in developing "emotions and 
effects which have been simplified and presented without 
ambiguity," creating "an art of diliberate superficiality" (p. 
37). It is interesting to note, of course, that it was not really 
Murillo's working method per se which produced such care- 
fully arranged images, but rather the purpose to which he 
turned that method. In the case of his friend, Velázquez, a 
drawing might be followed by a series of experiments in oil, 
althcugh Velázquez frequently performed all these experi- 
ments on a single canvas. His pentimenti, as visible to the 
naked eye and in infrared photographs and radiographs, 
show that Velázquez also adjusted figures to each other and 
rearranged tones and colors. Coupled with his more under- 
stated characterizations, Velázquez's quick, varied, and im- 
provisational technique bestows upon his images an im- 
mediacy more palatable to modern taste. 

Returning to the bearing of Murillo’s working method 
upor the search for sources of his imagery, two points de- 
serve mention. The first is obvious: study of the drawings 
may show motifs that have not yet been paraphrased beyond 
recognition. With Brown's observation that Saint John the 
Baptist (No. 11) derives from a print by Guido Reni, a pro- 
cess of metamorphosis begins before our eyes. To the right 
of the sheet containing Saint John, an infant kneels, holding 
a bisd. The infant, still with bird in hand, is transferred to 
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the canvas, the Virgin, Child, and Saint John the Baptist (Mal- 
lorca, March Collection), as a more youthful Saint John. Un- 
willing to relinquish entirely Reni's attractive pose for the 
older Saint John, Murillo seems to have borrowed the gen- 
eral outlines of John's posture for the Virgin in the painting. 
The painting still has the air of an Italianate composition, 
yet a search among Italian Madonnas for Murillo's source 
would turn up little. The search for sources for the Virgin, 
Child, and Saint John the Baptist cannot be left here, however, 
for still another influence may have been at work. In com- 
position, Murillo's painting is a free recapitulation, albeit in 
reverse, of Zurbarán's painting of the same theme. To com- 
plicate matters further, Zurbarán himself was heavily influ- 
enced by Flemish and Italian prints. To introduce this tangle 
of influences may not make our understanding of Murillo's 
sources clearer, but the untidy quantity of partial relation- 
ships points out Murillo's flexibility in handling motifs and 
his tendency to personalize his borrowings. 

The second point about Murillo's working method and his 
sources is more complicated. As a result of his careful and 
methodical process, the reverse may also obtain: an original 
invention may end up looking like a quotation. Murillos 
meticulous refinement of stance and gesture frequently pro- 
duced artfully posed figures, and their self-consciousness 
may smack of a quotation from another source. In fact 
Murillo may be quoting only himself. 

A drawing that has recently appeared on the market illus- 
trates the validity of Brown's interpretation of Murillo's 
working process and its function. On the basis of a rather 
poor photograph, Brown did not accept a study of Saint An- 
thony of Padua with the Christ Child (Christie's, London, July 6, 
1977, No. 103). Seen in the original, however, the drawing 
shows such a masterly handling of red and black chalk that it 
may be included in Murillo's oeuvre. In the drawing the 
Christ Child appears on Saint Anthony's open book with 
upraised hand. His face is majestic, even stern, and his 
raised hand takes on a solemn emphasis. Saint Anthony's 
face, with widened eyes and open mouth, expresses a star- 
tled awe. In the finished painting (Leningrad, Hermitage), 
Murillo smoothed away the rough and overexpressive 
character of his first idea. Gone is the fiercely serious ex- 
pression on the child's face, and in its place Murillo painted 
a tender gaze; the raised hand now seems closer to a bene- 
diction. The sharp surprise on Saint Anthony’s face also was 
softened and generalized. With closed lips, he now looks 
upon his Savior with gentle devotion. 

One of Brown and Angulo's major contributions to our 
understanding of Murillo's drawings is their simultaneous 
discovery of a red and black chalk Head of the Virgin Mary 
Weeping, a study for the painting in tne Prado. Angulo pub- 
lished this drawing along with two similar ones in 1974; by 
then Brown had also found it, although his publication had 
to wait until 1976. Before Angulo's publication, highly 
finished drawings in black and red chalk were assumed to be 
18th-century copies. Using the Head of the Virgin Mary Weep- 
ing (No. 15) as a touchstone, Brown adds ten more drawings 
in this medium to Angulo's two. Outstanding among 
Brown's finds are the Young Saint John the Baptist with the Lamb 
(No. 25), Saint Francis of Paola (No. 30), and Christ on the Cross 
(No. 56). These last three drawings and the Head of the Virgin 
Mary Weeping are works of exquisite quality that can be ap- 
preciated properly only in the original. Modeling is pro- 
duced by color rather than tone, and the red chalk endows 
the faces with a communicative power lost in a photograph, 
which represents the red and dull black as approximately 
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equal in value. Also lost in reproduction are the sparkling 
accents, many of them achieved by fine flicks of moistened 
chalk. 

Other details not visible in photographs are worth men- 
tioning. It is a pity that so many of the 95 drawings were laid 
down, for in at least one case an inscription on the back is 
faintly visible but illegible (No. 12). In preparing the Mystic 
Marriage of Saint Catherine (No. 63) for exhibition, the British 
Museum detached it from its backing, revealing on the verso 
a red and black chalk study of heads of infants that was not 
reproduced in the catalogue or displayed in the exhibition. 
That this sketch does not appear to be Murillo's is cause for 
scant concern, for at least two other drawings by Murillo 
have unrelated sketches on the back (Nos. 9, 35). Occasion- 
ally the delicacy of Murillo's washes is obscured by white 
highlighting that has oxidized (e.g., No. 61), reversing the 
tonal values. These images have been wisely printed light, 
successfully minimizing the disfiguring blotches. 

Of the 95 drawings in the catalogue, 17 were introduced to 
the literature by Angulo and 23 by Brown; the list of rejected 
attributions contains two more drawings discovered by An- 
gulo (although one of these was more a suggestion than an 
attribution). Because the two men are working simultane- 
ously on the same problems, a comparison of their work 
seems inevitable. Brown's catalogue is, of course, longer 
than any of Angulo's articles, and hence his approach is 
more comprehensive. Angulo focuses his queries upon 
problems of chronology and authenticity. Chronology is de- 
scribed in general terms, but on the whole his chronology 
stands up well when reconsidered by other scholars. Brown 
provides more specific dates and more exact placement of 
undated drawings. On questions of style and attribution 
the two authors exhibit different approaches. Compared 
with Brown's attributions, Angulo's selection of drawings 
provides a more consistent picture of style. One gathers 
from Brown's choices that he finds this uniform view too 
confining, but it is disappointing that he does not explain 
his viewpoint. One of the goals of a catalogue raisonné should 
be to raise and answer the question: who is Murillo the 
draftsman? The drawings chosen by Brown show Murillo as 
an artist capable of wide variations of style, but the text 
frequently points out only similarities between the draw- 
ings. 

In the catalogue Brown publishes as Murillo's the Christ 
Child as the Good Shepherd at Hamburg (No. 26), but he now 
agrees that a recently sold version is superior in quality.? In 
part the catalogue error may stem from the attitude that 
informs Brown's section, "Copies, Imitations, Fakes and 
Works by Followers." Speaking of copies, he says that "the 
quality may vary from drawing to drawing, but it is never 
very great" (p. 38). Because Murillo was considered for 200 
years the peer of Raphael, it is safer to assume that Murillo’s 
drawings were copied by the gifted as well as the subser- 
vient. Although the Hamburg copy is perhaps not Murillo's, 
its delicate modulations of tone attest to a remarkable talent 
on the part of its unknown creator. 

Inevitably, new drawings will appear and will modify in- 
formation gathered in 1975, but, because it assembles for the 
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first time all of Murillo's known drawings and oil sketches, 
Brown's catalogue will serve as a point of departure for some 
time. Its author merits recognition also for another reason. 
For at least the last quarter-century it has been observed 
that Murillo's works deserve reevaluation, because the last 
comprehensive monograph on him was Curtis's Velázquez and 
Murillo in 1883. Rigorous reevaluation began with the work 
of Angulo in the late 1950s. For the last 20 years the latter has 
gathered material for what promises to be the authoritative 
compilation of Murillo's oeuvre. As former director of the 
Prado and head of the Instituto Diego Velázquez he has had 
access to abundant material, and he is said to have knowl- 
edge of unpublished paintings, drawings, and documents. 
The awaited appearance of Angulo's monograph has gener- 
ally inhibited research on Murillo. It is probably true that in 
the last decade more doctoral dissertations have not been 
written on Murillo than on any other major Spanish Baroque 
artist, and, with the exception of this catalogue, no serious 
general study of Murillo's work has appeared. Brown's re- 
search on Murillo's drawings, paintings, and critical for- 
tunes is, of course, important per se. Perhaps more signifi- 
cant is the fact that his book, different from Angulo's, has 
revived the process of scholarly dialogue so essential to the 


vital and valid definition of an artist. 
GRIDLEY MCKIM SMITH 
Tulane University 


ALEXANDRE ANANOFE with the collaboration of DANIEL WIL- 
DENSTEIN, Francois Boucher, 2 vols., Lausanne-Paris, La 
Bibliothèque des Arts, 1976. Pp. viii + 782; 1,798 figs., 
16 color pls. $190 


In the half-century following the Goncourt brothers' publi- 
cation of their appreciative study of Boucher in 1861 a very 
considerable body of significant scholarship on the artist 
was produced: Paul Mantz's book of 1880; André Michel's 
still standard biography in 1886, and the oeuvre catalogue 
prepared by Souillié and Masson for the 1906 edition of 
Michel's work; Pierre de Nolhac's book with catalogue by 
Georges Pannier in 1907; and, for the English-reading pub- 
lic, Haldane MacFall's monograph of 1908. These studies are 
impressive, to some extent marvelously so. Still, given the 
limited use of photographic reproduction at the time and the 
relatively small part of the master's large and varied output 
then known, 19th-century scholarship could not succeed in 
making Boucher's art genuinely accessible for study and 
critical appreciation. Since then there has been no grand- 
scale publication on Boucher. His work has continued to 
seem a vast, confusing terrain dotted by a not very great 
number of well-studied pictures in major collections and 
crossed by a few imperfectly seen and partially presumed 
lines of historical connections. 

One cannot say that Alexandre Ananoff, in the book 
under review, has dispelled long-standing confusion. In- 
deed, in some ways he can be accused of having added to it. 
But one must say that he has established new terms for 
scholarly confrontation with Boucher; and this is an 
achievement of such magnitude in the present state of re- 
search that it compensates in fairly large measure for the 
defects of his book. 

Ananoff has produced a catalogue of 690 paintings. It fills 
272 pages and is illustrated by an astounding 1,611 figures 
which show not only the paintings and details of them, but 


also drawings, prints, tapestries, and even sculptures as- 
sociated with them. Preceding the catalogue is a 148-page 
chronological table citing facts and quoting often hard-to- 
find literature, letters, and documents from 1703 to 1798 
which concern Boucher and his art. (Another eight pages 
add rot always significant material from 1802 to 1974.) Addi- 
tional figures appear in this section. They are particularly 
useful in documenting Boucher's activity as a printmaker 
and Sook illustrator. Following the catalogue are 14 two- 
column pages containing a list of now unknown works that 
were mentioned in 18th-century sales catalogues or inven- 
tories as painted by Boucher, some of them in collaboration 
with other artists. A bibliography and indexes complete the 
book. 

This extraordinary tool for Boucher research has been 
very handsomely produced. One is grateful for the high 
qualty as well as the abundance of the book's illustrations, 
and also for the lavish format and layout, which greatly 
facil:tate its use. Unfortunately, it is an imperfect tool. I do 
not criticize it for the almost total lack of interest it displays 
in iconography, or in historical relationships between 
Boucher and his contemporaries. Ananoff's interest is al- 
most exclusively in connoisseurship, which is certainly sub- 
ject enough for a book on Boucher today. Considered as a 
tool for connoisseurship, however, it gives great cause for 
complaint. There are two problems, one of them a matter of 
attitude, the other of workmanship. 

Ananoff claims to have collected all Boucher's known au- 
themtic paintings and to have arranged them in proper 
chrenological order. Why should we accept his conclusions? 
There is not even a brief introductory text to explain the 
principles that guided his work or the grounds for his deci- 
sions. Neither do the catalogue entries enlighten us, for they 
almost never include comments about such matters. Ananoff 
takes the position that expertise (and he has published ex- 
tensively on French 18th-century art) need not, or perhaps 
cannot, explain its conclusions. Indeed, he has anticipated a 
cer-ain degree of disbelief about some of his attributions: he 
writes, in the two-page foreword, that Boucher "eut 
plusieurs manières, ... tellement différentes qu'il n'est 
guere facile pour un non-initié d'admettre que c'est la méme 
personne qui a présidé à l'exécution." He does not believe, 
however, that initiation into the mysteries of Boucher con- 
noisseurship can be accomplished by mere study of stylistic 
and other evidence. What has enabled him truly to under- 
stand Boucher, he says, are "les heures que nous passámes 

. à Paris . . . en respirant son air, en essayant de voir à 
travers ses yeux les mémes objets, en nous évertuant à placer 
nos pas dans les siens, . . . en vivant sous le méme ciel si 
particulier de l'Ile-de-France" (1, vii-viii). Clearly, one can 
disagree with him about Boucher (and the inclusion and 
dating of a lot of the works catalogued in this book are in 
some degree debatable, as is the exclusion of some others), 
but one cannot very profitably argue with him. 

Of course, the opinions of a man who has looked long and 
attentively at Boucher's works should be valuable, even if it 
is not his style to explain them. One loses confidence, how- 
ever, in Ananoff's opinions and questions the degree of care 
that went into their making as one becomes aware of the 
bcok's general unreliability in matters of scholarly and or- 
ganizational detail. I am sorry to report that I have not once 
used the book without discovering some error, omission, or 
plain failure to present the facts clearly. The following exam- 
ples may suggest what it is like to use it as a research tool. 

I have been interested in portraits of Mme. de Pompadour. 
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The index to Ananoff's catalogue of paintings, under “Por- 
traits," lists two in Volume I which are in fact in Volume 11. It 
omits the famous Victoria and Albert Museum portrait and 
the Fogg Art Museum portrait, but I found them anyway. I 
did not find at all the portrait in the Louvre showing Pom- 
padour standing. A variant of this picture, from the James 
de Rothschild Collection, is catalogued as No. 520 (it is also 
not indexed under "Portraits of Pompadour”), but even here 
no reference is made to the Louvre painting. What makes 
the latter especially interesting is the fact that it and the 
Rothschild picture, both quite small, show Pompadour in 
the same room (one that suggests the setting of the great 
Munich portrait of 1756) and in the same pose, but in differ- 
ent costumes and surrounded by different furnishings. The 
two pictures might be explained as sketches made to present 
variant proposals to the Marquise for a large-scale portrait. 
The Louvre picture appears in Briére’s catalogue of the 
museum 's French paintings as merely attributed to Boucher 
(1924, 14), but the catalogue of 1972 makes no such qualifica- 
tion (p. 42), and it has recently been accepted by Prince von 
Hohenzollern in an article on the Munich picture (Pantheon, 
IV, 1972, 302, 308). Perhaps Ananoff rejects the attribution. If 
so, one still should have found it mentioned in No. 520 
under "Analogies" or "Copies," categories that serve 
Ananoff in other instances. It is not reassuring to discover 
that the author overlooks a possibly authentic and certainly 
relevant work, in the Louvre of all places. It is also disturb- 
ing that the provenance given the Rothschild picture when 
it was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1954-55 (Lord Clif- 
den sale, 1895) is not reported in No. 520. 

One of my students has been investigating The Vegetable 
Vendor in the Chrysler Collection (Ananoff, No. 83). Regina 
Slatkin has proposed a date of about 1738 for it, based on the 
apparent connection between it and a pastel inscribed "f. 
Boucher 1738" (Francois Boucher in North American Collections. 
100 Drawings, Washington and Chicago, 1973-74, No. 32, and 
supplement to the catalogue). Ananoff, who dates the paint- 
ing 1732, seems to reject the attribution of the pastel, which 
is surprising because it has a distinguished 18th-century 
provenance. He also claims that the inscription is apocry- 
phal. He gives no reasons for his views about the pastel or 
the date of the painting. This is to be expected; what is not is 
his assertion that this early work and its pendant (No. 82; 
Frick Art Museum, Pittsburgh) made two of a suite of four 
pictures, the others being the paintings of 1768 in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art (Nos. 654 and 655). It turns out that 
Nos. 82 and 83 have been confused with Nos. 682 and 683, 
the provenance of which has also been given to the earlier 
works. The error is egregious and it certainly ought to have 
been caught in galley or page proofs or later. It is not noted 
on the page of "Corrigenda" at the end of Volume rr. 

Four entries, Nos. 313-16, are a maddening labyrinth of 
anomalies and incomplete information. I call attention to 
them because they concern two important early works by 
Fragonard, although one would not know it from Ananoff's 
discussion. In a recently discovered sketch by Gabriel de 
Saint-Aubin, probably made in 1777, four pictures appear 
with the comment that they are ". . . par m' boucher p?*"' et 
m" fragonard élève qui ne les aime point. Rémy [a dealer and 
expert] dit que l'invention est de deshays 46 p. 70 p." 
Ananoff ignores the reference to Deshays. Two of the pic- 
tures correspond exactly, in composition and details, to 
Fragonard's See-Saw in the Thyssen-Bornemisza Collection 
and Blind Man's Buff in the Toledo museum. Ananoff doesn't 
impart this information; he says only, under the rubric 
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“Analogies,” that “un théme similaire” was engraved by 
Beauvarlet after Fragonard. He does refer to Wildenstein's 
monograph of 1960 on Fragonard where, of course, one dis- 
covers the latter’s paintings. They are smaller than the works 
recorded by Saint-Aubin and one of them, Blind Man's Buff, is 
painted in the reverse direction from Saint-Aubin's sketch, 
which would seem significant in an attempt to establish the 
facts about the original paintings and their descendants. 
Turning back to Ananoff, one finds that it is virtually im- 
possible to understand from his presentation the precise 
compositional or directional relationships to the several 
paintings at issue of the prints he lists and illustrates (one of 
the illustrated prints, 314/4, doesn't correspond to any of the 
prints he lists). Just how the known paintings by Fragonard 
relate to what seems to have been a group of four works 
made by him in collaboration with Boucher is a problem that 
must await further study. It will not be helped by Ananoff, 
who proposes that two pictures, attributed to Boucher and 
sold at Christie's in 1974 (rather sorry-looking works as they 
appear in the illustrations), are survivors of that group of 
four paintings. 

I could go on. I will add only that another researcher has 
actually discovered Ananoff cataloguing the same work, 
now in the Louvre, twice over, giving it a different size, 
provenance, and bibliography each time (Burlington 
Magazine, cxx, 1977, 833, n. 18). One is constrained to ex- 
press one's frustration and irritation with this book. It is an 
undependable vehicle, constantly in need of righting; still, 
it carries us farther into the vast terrain of Boucher's art, and 


for that we must be grateful. 
DONALD POSNER 
New York University, Institute of Fine Arts 


JOBN DIXON HUNT and PETER wiLLIS, eds., The Genius of the 
Place: The English Landscape Garden 1620-1820, New York, 
Harper & Row, 1975, Pp. 390; 100 ills. $25 


JOHN DIXON HUNT, The Figure in the Landscape, Baltimore 
and London, The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1976. 
Pp. 271; 75 ills. $16 


These two volumes deserve to be read together as com- 
plementary studies of landscape themes in English litera- 
ture, painting, and gardening. The Genius of the Place pro- 
vides an anthology and survey of literary texts and visual 
documents relating to English gardens from 1620 to 1820. The 
Figure in the Landscape, although covering essentially the 
same period, is at once more focused, concentrating as it 
does on the 18th century, and more ambitious, seeking to 
trace and untangle the complex web of relationships uniting 
the three sister arts of poetry, painting, and gardening. The 
Genius of the Place will undoubtedly prove of greater use to art 
historians because it provides, at long last, a well-organized 
compendium of carefully edited source material bearing on 
English landscape gardens. Because of its aims and critical 
function, The Figure in the Landscape will prove particularly 
stimulating to readers already familiar with English land- 
scape poetry. Hunt here opens up new interpretive vistas, 
linking specific landscape themes in 18th-century poetry 
and gardens and shedding new light on changing attitudes 
toward the artistic experience and structuring of the natural 
environment. 

The organization of Hunt and Willis's volume is logical 
and clear, proceeding generally in chronological order, but 


remaining flexible enough to follow important themes and 
issues in gardening. The editors have chosen widely from 
poems, letters, gardening treatises, and novels, and a good 
measure of their success is the breadth of vision and variety 
of viewpoints represented here. Preceding each set of selec- 
tions (arranged by author) is a brief preface that serves to 
place the extracts in their proper literary and art-historical 
context. The illustrations, well chosen and for the most part 
clearly printed, form a rich body of visual sources closely 
tied both to the literary texts and the critical apparatus. The 
result is a volume that provides a general introduction to the 
field and as such functions admirably as a textbook, while at 
the same time offering a wealth of sensitive critical insights 
that will stimulate further inquiry. 

The first section deals with the formal, emblematic gar- 
dens of the 17th century, extending through the reign of 
Queen Anne. One of the key texts considered here is Mar- 
vell's Upon Appleton House, the garden images of which the 
editors rightly view as drawn predominantly from the sym- 
bols of the medieval hortus conclusus, but which are com- 
bined with an appreciation of more natural woodland pros- 
pects. In their commentary the editors perhaps under- 
estimate the significance of classical sources for the genre of 
the country-house poem, which, as they point out, can be 
traced back through Jonson's To Penshurst all the way to 
Horace. It is a pity the chronological limits of their survey 
could not have been expanded to include Jonson’s remark- 
able poem, for, like Upon Appleton House, it anticipates the 
next age and serves as a standard for measuring the Augus- 
tan achievement in literature and in the culture of country 
houses. Both ages are illuminated, as they are evaluated, by 
the analogy with Augustan Rome and its culture. 

The next group of texts and images treats early ex- 
pressions of the new style of English landscape gardening 
and reviews the crucial contributions of Addison, Switzer, 
and Pope, among numerous others. The editors’ choice of 
texts serves to correct the impression that Pope’s pro- 
nouncements on gardening were as radical as some critics 
have suggested, and further illustrates the poet’s awareness 
of classical precedent on the one hand and his willingness to 
break with it on the other. (The Augustans themselves, it has 
been said perhaps too often, were not always Augustan.) 
Pope, in his essay on gardens, cites Virgil and Homer as 
masters of "painting" in poetry, but he also quotes Il Pen- 
seroso. In a different vein, Pope can poke marvelous fun at 
topiary designs, for which Pliny provided the classical mod- 
els, describing certain excessively artful examples in the 
form of a mock catalogue: 


ADAM and Eve in Yew; Adam a little shatter'd by the fall of 
the Tree of Knowledge in the great Storm; Eve and the 
Serpent very flourishing... . 


St. GEORGE in Box; his Arm scarce long enough, but will 
be in a Condition to stick the Dragon by next April . . . 


DIVERS eminent Modern Poets in Bays, somewhat blight- 
ed, to be disposed of a Pennyworth . . . 


A third category of extracts, gathered together under the 
heading "The Progress of Gardening," illustrates develop- 
ments in landscape design in the third quarter of the 18th 
century, when Lancelot ("Capability") Brown and Horace 
Walpole, each in his own distinctive way, established the 
standards by which the achievement of English gardeners 
has been judged ever since. The editors point out Walpole's 


misplaced emphasis on the literary inspiration for the En- 
glisa landscape garden, in his History of the Modern Taste in 
Gardening, as well as his oversimplification in making 
Wiliam Kent the hero of the piece. Milton's effect on the 
English garden, for example, has been exaggerated ever 
since Walpole remarked that his descriptions of the Garden 
of Paradise were the inspiration for a new style. The extract 
from Walpole's History treating Kent's achievement provides 
an example of how effectively the editors’ choice of illustra- 
tions complements the texts, for Kent's drawing of the Venus 
Vale at Rousham perfectly illustrates Walpole's observations 
on the architect's pictorial methods of composition and his 
surpassing management of water. It is somewhat surprising 
not to find a view of Kent's Elysian Fields at Stowe, which, 
along with Rousham, constitute his most perfect essay in 
gardening. 

A final group of selections is collected under the heading 
“Pieturesque Taste and the Garden,” but in fact it is as re- 
vealing of the continuity of traditional (one might say Au- 
gus-an) themes in gardening, which persisted well into the 
19th century, as it is of the new picturesque mode. Jane 
Austen's use of landscape in Pride and Prejudice is a case in 
point. When she has Elizabeth Bennett remark that the 
banks of the stream in Mr. Darcy's garden "were neither 
formal nor falsely adorned” and that “she had never seen a 
place for which nature had done more, or where natural 
beauty had been so little counteracted by awkward taste," it 
is dear that the landscape Jane Austen has in mind could 
well have been designed by Humphry Repton. As the 
editors are quick to note, however, it is also clear that in 
making "a connection between design and social morality," 
Jane Austen places herself "firmly in the traditions of th» 
English garden that Pope and Burlington and others inaugu- 
rated." Indeed, one of the principal accomplishments of 
Hunt and Willis in The Genius of the Place is their ability to 
reveal the extraordinary degree to which English literature 
and the visual arts were extensions of the same, but con- 
stantly changing, cultural values throughout the 18th cen- 
tur y. 

Hunt's The Figure in the Landscape covers much the same 
ground encompassed by The Genius of the Place, and displays 
a similar approach to the elucidation of literary and visual 
docaments. As in the latter volume, the illustrations sup- 
por: the text admirably (although it should be noted that 
whereas there is a complete listing of sources for the photo- 
graphs collected for publication, the present locations of the 
original prints, drawings, and paintings reproduced are not 
always provided). The Figure in the Landscape, however, is con- 
cerned more with defining relationships among the sister 
arts, with making connections, and less with the analysis of 
large number of parallel texts and images. The author's in- 
tention is to demonstrate the role played by garden design 
in s:imulating the psychological experience and extension of 
landscape space in poetry, and in this respect his approach 
may be viewed as an effort to correct Walpole's literary bias. 
The scope and aims of his enterprise are clearly stated in the 
pretace: 


Attitudes to landscape underwent much change and revi- 
sion during the last third of the eighteenth century. I am 
cencerned to show how they originated in the Augustan 
age, shaped by its distinctive habits of mind, how they 
were reworked and developed to suit more extensive ideas 
oi man's response to the natural world in the years after 
Pope and Thomson died, and how they continued to be 
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revised in the years before Wordsworth or Blake were 
evolving their own versions of landscape poetry. 


In the course of his study Hunt distinguishes four differ- 
ing visual attitudes toward landscape, which may be charac- 
terized as follows: (1) a symbolic vision, seeing nature 
mainly through association, which prevailed in 17th- 
century gardens and literature; (2) a pictorial vision, liter- 
ally scanning a landscape two-dimensionally without mov- 
ing into it, which characterized the structure of Augustan 
gardens and landscape poetry; (3) a dynamic vision, involv- 
ing the element of time and thus the sequential arrangement 
of landscape images in gardens and poetry, which began to 
emerge in Thomson; (4) an internal vision, concerned more 
with psychological association than with the accurate re- 
cording of visual impressions, characteristic of picturesque 
gardens and the pre-Romantic poets. The author makes it 
clear that although one or the other of these visual processes 
may have predominated at certain times, it was not at all 
unusual to find several of them operating in the same poem, 
garden, or landscape painting. 

The first chapter of the book examines several themes in 
17th-century landscape design and poetry, focusing on 
symbolic garden structures, and the growing concern for 
the practical and empirical aspects of Nature that was stimu- 
lated by the philosophical inquiries of the Royal Society and 
the principles of association introduced by Locke in his 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding. Hunt describes some 
of the limitations that conditioned 17th-century attitudes 
toward landscape, invoking Gombrich's axiom that the mind 
can give expression only to what is within the reach of its 
current vocabulary. He convincingly relates the landscape of 
Upon Appleton House to Italian gardens that Marvell may have 
seen in 1642 and to contemporary masque imagery. John 
Evelyn receives the close attention that his experiments in 
gardening deserve. Evelyn's description of his garden at 
Sayes Court, Deptford, as designed "to agree with the na- 
ture of the place," anticipates Pope's recommendation to 
“Consult the Genius of the Place" and provides an example 
of how the vocabulary and syntax of gardening were in a 
constant state of transformation. There is a significant dif- 
ference between the words employed in each case and the 
nature of the garden structures to which they apply. 

The second and third chapters deal primarily with picto- 
rial modes of representing landscape, focusing on Pope and 
Thomson respectively. The history of English gardening in 
the 18th century, like the history of English poetry in the 
same period, has been distorted by an oversimplified pre- 
Romantic point of view. Although the descriptive poets of 
the first half of the century are no longer read as direct 
precursors of the Wordsworthian revolution, 18th-century 
garden designers still tend to be viewed as looking happily 
forward to the day when garden and unspoiled Nature 
would be indistinguishable. One can imagine the horror of 
Pope and Kent at the thought of being cast in the role of 
Romantic gardeners before their time. 

Although acknowledging the anticipation of certain ele- 
ments of the Romantic view of Nature in the works of Au- 
gustan poets and gardeners, Hunt is careful to make distinc- 
tions that respect their artistic integrity. Nonetheless, the 
reader is never allowed to lose sight of the goal toward which 
he is being led, and this goal is nothing less than the Roman- 
tic exploitation of Nature as the expressive vehicle par excel- 
lence of sentiment and the emotions. Along the way he is 
treated to selected texts that do indeed affirm how crucial to 
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the Romantics was the work of their predecessors. Still, 
Hunt’s interest in examples that are seen to prepare the way 
for the Romantic view of Nature does lead him at times to 
slight gardens and landscape poetry that stand apart from 
these developments. À case in point is the author's assess- 
ment of pictorial elements in poetry and gardens, which 
comes to the fore in his discussion of Pope and Thomson. 
The author criticizes descriptive poets for the emphasis they 
placed on external visual experience, because this attitude 
(or mode of vision) tended to hamper the development of 
verse that "sought to describe the mind's meeting with 
landscape." Perhaps so, but in placing such a premium on 
introspective poetry, Hunt tends to obscure the extraordi- 
nary vision of a poet like Pope, who may well have had the 
most sensitive eye of any English poet from Shakespeare to 
Keats. 

In the fourth chapter, the poetry of Gray and the gardens 
of Capability Brown provide the principal examples of a 
new approach to landscape imagery that stressed the im- 
mediate experience of Nature, valuing its moods rather than 
its intellectual content. In particular, Hunt discusses how 
Gray's relationship of scenery to human passion provided at 
once a challenge and an inviting alternative to the tra- 
ditional emblematic imagery incorporated in Augustan gar- 
dens. In recognizing the potential for myth in British his- 
tory, Gray's poetic vision turned away from such classical 
models as Claude's campagna romana to contemplate the wild- 
er aspects of English scenery. Gray pointed the way that 
ultimately led to landscape settings like that of the extraor- 
dinary megalithic folly at Swinton Park in Yorkshire, which 
appealed to the imagination in ways that definitively broke 
with traditional garden design. It is important to realize, 
however, that some Augustan gardens proved flexible 
enough to accommodate the new expressive forms of imag- 
ery, as was certainly the case at Stourhead. 

The final chapter clarifies and expands upon many of the 
ideas introduced earlier. The author especially considers the 
growing artistic awareness and exploitation of an observer's 
psychological experience of landscape. This awareness, he 
argues, was manifested in an increased concern with land- 
scapes that promoted transitory moods and thoughts, rather 
than the more static vistas so dear to the preceding genera- 
tion of poets, painters, and gardeners. Extremely effective is 
his comparative treatment of Gainsborough and Capability 
Brown, which stresses both their rejection of literary and 
mythological associations and their concern for the total in- 
tegration of the figure in the landscape. In the last third of 
the 18th century, both in literature and the visual arts, Hunt 
perceives a growing preoccupation with the inner psycho- 
logical process through which landscape is experienced, as 
distinct from an earlier concern with an externalized and 
perfected product. Significantly, landscape design, in its 
commitment to process rather than product, appears once 
again to have anticipated its sister arts. 

Hunts major virtue in The Figure in the Landscape is his 
ability to relate literature and the visual arts clearly and 
meaningfully to one another. His book provides an example 
of how stimulating such interdisciplinary study can be, par- 
ticularly when informed by an acute sensitivity to the res- 
onant languages of text and image. It is precisely the au- 
thor's sensitivity to the complex structures of landscape 
compositions, linguistic and formal, which permits him to 
probe so deeply into their meaning and cultural signifi- 
cance. Hunt further deserves recognition for his convincing 
description of the delicate yet dynamic equilibrium of land- 


scape arts in 18th-century England. In pointing out the often 

crucial role played by landscape gardening in suggesting 

new creative possibilities to both poetry and painting, he 

restores to our appreciation of the three sister arts an essen- 
tial measure of balance. 

JOHN PINTO 

Smith College 


JOHN DILLENBERGER, Benjamin West, The Context of His Life's 
Work, with Particular Attention to Paintings with Religious 
Subject Matter, San Antonio, Trinity University Press, 
1977. Pp. 238; 88 black-and-white ills. $25. 


John Dillenberger, Professor of Historical Theology at the 
Graduate Theological Union, Berkeley, California, is the au- 
thor of this very useful and informative book on Benjamin 
West. Às a Protestant theologian, Dillenberger focuses on 
the artist's religious affiliation, his relationship with King 
George III (head of the Church of England and also the art- 
ist’s most important patron), and the religious subject mat- 
ter of West's paintings. Thus limiting the scope of his inves- 
tigations, the author discusses in great detail West's reli- 
gious compositions, which account to a great extent for his 
reputation as an artist. The most important among them 
were the 35 large paintings of the History of Revealed Reli- 
gion for the planned King's Chapel at Windsor Castle, which 
illustrate scenes from the Old and New Testaments. This 
ambitious project occupied West for 30 years (ca. 1780-1810), 
but it was ultimately doomed to failure by the King's illness 
and the resistance of the Anglican bishops to the introduc- 
tion of paintings into English churches. The History of Re- 
vealed Religion project is given ample and detailed presenta- 
tion by Dillenberger, who explains at great length the divi- 
sion of the decoration into four Dispensations or biblical 
categories, each comprising at least six, some up to thirteen 
subjects from the Old and the New Testament. Their display 
on the walls of the chapel is reconstructed on the basis of 
West's own diagrams of 1801 so that the reader can easily 
visualize the overwhelming impression this grand scheme 
would have made on the worshipper had it actually been 
realized. Besides the King's Chapel, West's other important 
religious projects, for example those for St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor, Greenwich Hospital, and William Beckford's 
Fonthill Abbey, and his two last major compositions, Christ 
Healing the Sick and Christ Rejected, are given intelligent con- 
sideration in this book. The author has consistently made 
good use of all the documentation available. 

In addition to making a valuable contribution to the un- 
derstanding of the history of religion in 18th-century En- 
gland, the author was able to trace and publish here for the 
first time a number of religious paintings that significantly 
enlarge our knowledge of this aspect of West's oeuvre. Noah 
Sacrificing after the Deluge, a composition intended for the 
King's Chapel, is at a New York gallery (pl. 38); two paint- 
ings perhaps meant to decorate the neo-Gothic windows of 
Fonthill Abbey, John Called to Write the Revelations (pl. 58) and 
the Woman Clothed with the Sun (pl. 76), are both now at St. 
Andrew's Church, Totteridge, England, and both are 
iconographical interesting as interpretations of the 
Apocalypse. On the basis of Dillenberger's findings, it is 
now possible to connect two drawings at the Morgan Li- 
brary with known paintings by West. The Standing Nude 


Youth (Acc. No. 1970. 11:173; Kraemer, Drawings by Benjamin 
West. . ., New York, 1975, No. 91, ill.) is a study for the figure 
of Isaac in the painting Abraham and Isaac Going to Sacrifice at 
the Civic Centre, Neath, West Glamorgan, Wales, which, as 
the author suggests, was also intended for the King's 
Chepel. The small drawing Moses Consecrating Aaron and His 
Sons to the Priesthood (Acc. No. 1970. 11:250; Kraemer, No. 55) 
is a sketch for the painting of the same subject, now at Bob 
Jones University, Greenville, South Carolina. 

More than one third of Dillenberger's book is devoted to a 
series of appendixes that include correlated, early 19th- 
certury lists of West's paintings (religious, historical, and 
mythological subjects), exhibitions, sales records, as well as 
a finding list in chronological order of the extant religious 
compositions. The bibliographical section that follows these 
lists, and the countless references to contemporary sources, 
letters, chronicles, and religious treatises in the footnotes to 
the text attest to the meticulous scholarship of the writer. All 
the more regrettable, therefore, is the limited scope of this 
volume. Still needed is a complete catalogue raisonné that 
would include not only the religious compositions but also 
the mythological pictures in Neoclassical style, the latter 
constituting the most innovative as well as the most in- 
teresting portion of West's output, aesthetically and histori- 
cally. This comprehensive catalogue should, furthermore, 
encompass the lighter side of the artist's oeuvre, namely, the 
many lovely portrait and landscape drawings, which reveal 
him in a more relaxed and genial mood, free of the pathos of 
classical and historical drama and unhampered by contem- 
porary aesthetic theories. In this connection, it must be re- 
garded as unfortunate that Helmut von Erffa's catalogue 
raisonné, the result of a lifetime of research, has not yet ap- 
peared. Still also lacking is a critical analysis of West's paint- 
ing and drawing style that would allow elimination of ques- 
tionable attributions and permit determination of the ex- 
tent of collaboration by his sons and sundry assistants, of 
whom there must have been many, given West's vast produc- 
tion over the half century from ca. 1763 to 1819 mostly of large 
canvases. Finally there is a need to evaluate West's place in 
‘he history of art. Such a study should examine the influ- 
ences that helped to form his style and the influence he 
himself exerted on 18th-century painting in England. It 
should point out, above all, his significance in preparing the 
transition from the Neoclassical style to the tumultuous 
romantic visions and less rigid forms of the early 19th- 
century, as anticipated in the several versions of Death on the 
Pale Horse. 

Dillenberger's book is a welcome and helpful addition to 
the existing literature on West and, despite its limitation in 
scope and its emphasis on the theological content and mean- 
ing of West's religious paintings, it provides a solid basis 
and valuable tool for further inquiry into the activity of this 
prolific and many-sided artist. 

RUTH KRAEMER 
The Pierpont Morgan Library 


THEODORE REFF, The Notebooks of Edgar Degas, 2 vols., Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press, 1976. Pp. 167, in Vol. 1; 1,382 ills., 
4 color pls. $95 


The existence of the Degas notebooks has been known since 
1920, when René Degas presented 29 of them to the Cabinet 
des Estampes of the Bibliothèque Nationale. In 1922 two 
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more were acquired by the Cabinet des Dessins of the 
Louvre, the Metropolitan Museum purchased one in 1973, 
and others have been recorded in various private collec- 
tions, bringing the currently known total to 38. Taken to- 
gether, they represent an almost unique source of verbal and 
visual information on the life of a major artist, and span 
practically an entire creative career. For their parallel in 
scope and importance one would probably have to go as far 
back as the Leonardo notebooks, a comparison that would 
have delighted Degas. Their comprehensive publication, 
awaited by the scholarly community for over 50 years, has at 
last been accomplished, in spite of numerous technical diffi- 
culties, by Theodore Reff of Columbia University. 

The first extensive article on the Degas notebooks was 
published by Paul-André Lemoisne, then Curator of the 
Cabinet des Estampes, in 1921.! A narrative survey of the 
notebooks concerned, quoting them freely and mentioning 
some of the visual material although reproducing little of it, 
this article was expanded on by Lemoisne in his oeuvre 
catalogue.? Summary as it was, Lemoisne’s article correctly 
suggested the scope and importance of the notebooks in its 
statement that, "dans ces croquis de paysages ou des types 
entrevus, souvenirs de chefs-d'oeuvre admirés au passage, 
notes de voyage, recettes ou procédés etc., trouvons-nous 
péle-méle des renseignements—d’autant plus intéressants 
qu'ils nous sont ici donnés par Degas lui-méme—sur son 
caractere, ses affinités artistiques, les enseignements qu'il 
demanda aux maîtres d'autrefois ou à ceux de son temps, 
sans souci de modernisme, ses projets (et ils furent nom- 
breux!), sa manière de travailler et de comprendre la tech- 
nique de son art, des indications enfin sur ses oeuvres 
exécutées ou ébauchées.'? 

Despite this recognition of what the notebooks offer stu- 
dents of Degas, and despite the occasional use of material 
from them in books and articles, it was not until 37 years 
later that any systematic investigation of them was under- 
taken in print. In a series of articles in the Burlington Magazine 
for 1958, Jean Sutherland Boggs divided the Bibliotheque 
Nationale notebooks into three groups, identifying much of 
the material they contained and dating them on the basis of 
those identifications.^ Again, relatively few of the drawings 
were reproduced. Seven years later, Reff undertook to ex- 
tend Boggs's investigations, basically confirming her overall 
ordering while rearranging somewhat the chronological se- 
quence of the notebooks, which he based on more complete 
and precise information. This study, which included a con- 
sideration of the Louvre notebooks and of those formerly in 
the Guérin and Halévy Collections (a total of 36), is the 
kernel of the present work. 

Whereas the second volume of Reff's publication is en- 
tirely given over to illustrations of drawings from the 
notebooks (well over 1300 of them), the first contains an 
introduction, an extensive catalogue describing the 


! Paul- André Lemoisne, "Les Carnets de Degas au Cabinet des Es- 
tampes," Gazette des beaux-arts, sér. 5, 111, 1921, 219f. 


? Idem, Degas et son oeuvre, 4 vols., Paris, 1946-49. 
? [dem, "Carnets," 220. 


4 Jean Sutherland Boggs, “Degas Notebooks at the Bibliothèque 
Nationale," Burlington Magazine, c, 1958, 163f; 198f; 240f. 


5 Theodore Reff, "The Chronology of Degas's Notebooks," Burlington 
Magazine, cvii, 1965, 606f. 
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notebooks and their contents, 54 supplementary and com- 
parative illustrations, three appendixes (one a concordance 
of the various notebook numberings, one a survey of De- 
gas's travels as they are revealed in the notebooks, and one a 
review of the revised datings of the notebooks permitted by 
Reff’s findings), a brief bibliography, and three indexes (for 
persons, places, and subjects). 

The Introduction itself is divided into three sections, the 
first of which traces analytically and in detail the history of 
the notebooks and of their publication and incorporates al- 
most integrally the text of the article of 1965. Correctly call- 
ing the notebooks "a unique record of artistic activity and 
one that is of the highest interest historically" (p. 1), Reff 
goes on to investigate the purposes for which Degas used 
the notebooks and how these purposes changed with the 
passage of time. Speaking of "the years after 1875, when 
Degas seems gradually to have lost interest in this form of 
sketching and making notes altogether," Reff notes that, 
“the notebooks of the latest period, particularly those of the 
1880's [show] a marked decline in the quality as well as the 
extent of usage" (p. 7f). This decline of course reflects De- 
gas's increasing use of the sketch as his principal medium, 
obviating the necessity for the smaller-scaled and more con- 
ventional sketches found in the notebooks. In the second 
part of his Introduction Reff draws on the visual material 
contained in the notebooks to survey the development of 
Degas's style. As he points out, "It is one of the chief inter- 
ests of Degas' notebooks that they provide a sequence of 
closely dated examples of his draughtsmanship from its ori- 
gin around 1853 to an advanced point in its evolution over 
thirty years later, a sequence in which its stylistic sources 
and transformations are often more apparent than in his 
larger drawings on single sheets" (p. 13). Of particular value 
in this section is the attention paid to Degas's study of art- 
ists such as Rembrandt and Guys. This attention helps miti- 
gate the emphasis heretofore placed on his debt to Ingres, 
and we are led to understand better Degas's turn toward 
Manet's modernism and away from his earlier academic am- 
. bitions. Part three of the Introduction deals with the subject 
matter of Degas's art as it is revealed in the notebooks. Em- 
phasizing the number of sketches for each of Degas's early 
pictures, and the extensive literary and artistic references 
they reveal, Reff goes on to comment on the continuity of 
Degas's interests, pointing out how race courses, cafés, the 
theater, etc., all appear as subjects in the sketchbooks of the 
1850's. Reff also makes some valuable observations on how 
the notebooks widen one's knowledge of Degas's response to 
landscape, reproducing in color two striking landscape wa- 
tercolors of the 1860's. ` 

Because the tabular information at the end of Volume 1 is 
the more condensed of the two types of scholarly apparatus 
in Reff's publication, and is therefore somewhat more easily 
dealt with, we can best begin our consideration of this por- 


$ Reff had previously treated Degas's knowledge of literature in de- 
tail in “Degas and the Literature of His Time," Burlington Magazine, 
cxi, 1970, 575f, 674f; revised as “The Artist and the Writer" in 
Degas: The Artists Mind, New York, 1976, 147f. 


? Many of the identifications of works copied by Degas were first 
published by Reff in "Degas's Copies of Older Art," Burlington 
Magazine, cv, 1963, 241f; in "New Light on Degas's Copies," ibid., 
cvi, 1964, 250f, and in "Addenda on Degas's Copies,” ibid., cvi, 
1965, 320f. 


tion of the Notebooks with the Index. For brevity's sake, I will 
focus on one notebook and its references as a concentrated 
example rather than explore a wider selection of material. 
Notebook 32 has 17 pages on which written notes appear. 
Since none of these notes is particularly lengthy or complex, 
they should all be easy to index and coordinate. One finds, 
however, the following difficulties: the name "3rousset," 
appearing on page 1, is spelled "Brouset" in the Index of 
Names, whereas the references to Marseilles and Asnières 
on the same page do not appear at all in the Index of Places, 
neither does that to London on page 1B. The name 


."Hérédia" on page 3A is given without accents in the Index, 


and the "Anne Eugénie de Rochefort" of an interpolated ref- 
erence on page 4 becomes "Anne Marie de Rochefort” in the 
Index. If one turns from the similarly interpolated reference 
to “Marie-Célestine, née Musson" on page 4 to the Index, 
one finds "Musson, Marie Célestine, see Gas, Marie Céles- 
tine de." Yet, there is no entry for "Gas," but rather one 
under "De Gas, Marie Celestine" (without accent). Finally, 
of the five proper names on page 5, two, "Robert" and 
"Bradbury, do not appear at all in the Index, and one, 
“Fourcaud,” appears as "Fourcauld." Spelling variations 
such as the latter pose particular problems since ore has no 
way of knowing which, if either, is correct and the status of 
both the text and the Index as exact scholarly instruments is 
therefore put in question. To cite only one example from 
another notebook, the name “Dr. Veyssiére,” appears on 
page 90 of Notebook 28. This is rendered in the Index as 
“Veyssiére, Dr. Raphaél,” the implication being that the 
identity of the man in question is known to Reff, or at least 
to the indexer, although nowhere is further identification 
made. Although most such problems in relation to the Index 
seem to be the result of faulty indexing and proofreading 
and are, presumably, the publisher's responsibilitv rather 
than Reff's, they relate sufficiently closely to the text of the 
catalogue as to undermine a great deal of serious and de- 
tailed work. 

The catalogue text is based on, and largely inco-prates, 
Reff's article of 1965. Arranged chronologically, the 
notebooks are numbered sequentially and the Biblicthèque 
Nationale and Boggs numbers are indicated beneath the Reff 
numbers. Each notebook is described physically, its condi- 
tion is noted, and it is dated according to internal evidence. 
The contents of each page are then noted and transcribed, 
with detailed explanatory notes wherever possible. The lat- 
ter are in the best tradition of Reff's painstaking scholarship 
and cast a great deal of light on the facts connected with 
persons, places, and things appearing in the notebooks.’ 
The following comments, based on examples selected from 
various of the notebooks, are intended not as criticisms but 
as indications of the scope for interpretation and develop- 
ment made possible by Reff's work. They should also raise 
an important general issue that will be dealt with at greater 
length later. 

Notebook 5, p. 3: identified as "soldiers storming a for- 
tified place." Although there is no doubt that this drawing 
represents a melee of armed figures, one is hard put to it to 
discover the “fortified place." P. 41: identified as a "sketch of 
an artist." Nothing except the similarity with the figure 
next to an easel drawn on p. 39 identifies this man as an 
artist. 

Notebook 6, pp. 80-81: surely the figure of a boy on these 
two pages, only one of which is reproduced, can be as se- 
curely identified with René Degas as that on Notebook 5, 
p.53. P. 23 (not reproduced): includes a drawing identified 


as a "figure with a lyre,” yet it seems to me by no means 
clear that it is a lyre the figure carries. P. 4 (not reproduced): 
listed as "blank," whereas it bears two very faint sketches, 
one at the left (page inverted) apparently of a woman and 
child, and one at the right apparently of a standing woman. 

Notebook 8, p. 3v: a good many of the sketches visible in 
the reproduction of this page bleed through from p. 3. Since 
the latter is not reproduced, note might be made of this fact. 

Notebook 9, p. 54: identified as a "sketch of Dante." One 
wonders if this seemingly female figure is not in fact 
Beatrice, or an unidentified nun. 

Notebook 12, p. 3: the principal sketch, of a “man with a 
wrinkled, scowling face," looks suspiciously like Daguerre. 
P. 25: surely the woman in this sketch is an equestrienne, 
the ears and part of the head of her horse being visible just 
beyond her left shoulder. 

Notebook 13, pp. 14-15: there is no apparent reason to 
idertify the two male bust-length sketches on p. 14 as 
"coechmen," but the standing figure wearing boots on p. 15 
is more likely a coachman than a "footman." P. 23: the “un- 
identified object" is almost certainly a leather bucket, prob- 
ably a feed bag. P. 48: the "lion charging" looks more like a 
bull. as does at least one of the "cows" on p. 73. P. 88: the 
standing man is not, I think, in the "formal dress" of 1858- 
1860, the date of the notebook, but rather in the sort of ear- 
lier costume worn by Frédérick Lemaitre as Robert Macaire. 
P. 102: the horse wears a collar, not a "yoke." 

Notebook 14, p. 76: certainly the "man's head" is that of a 
woman. 

Notebook 18, p. 153: the "bridge and buildings" in the 
sketch at the upper right appear to be the Pont Royal and the 
Louvre. P. 189: the "Renaissance" castle is medieval. 

Notebook 21, p. 14v: with almost no clothing indicated, it 
is difficult to confirm that the woman represented is in “rid- 
ing costume.” P. 29: one of the two “women” is probably a 
man or a boy, since he seems to be riding astride. 

Notebook 22, pp. 54, 55, 61: although none of these pages 
is reproduced, each has on it a sketch at least as interesting 
as many that are reproduced. P. 105: listed as "blank," this 
page has on it some pencil strokes and what may be the 
beginnings of a sketch of a horse. Pp. 110-11: the sketches on 
these pages, reproduced separately in Volume II, seem to 
form a single continuous composition, à la Boudin, of 
women on a beach. P. 119: listed as a "study for Scene d'In- 
térieur (Lemoisne 41)," but Lemoisne 41 is entitled Portraits 
(Mme. Ducros), whereas Lemoisne 348 is entitled Intérieur (Le 
Viol). The appropriation of the latter name for the former 
composition cannot but create confusion. Pp. 218f.: there 
seem to have been pages removed from Notebook 22 be- 
tween pp. 218-19 and 220-21, and after p. 222. Although 
such alterations are noted elsewhere in the Catalogue, they 
are not mentioned in this case. 

Notebook 23, pp. 2-21: some, if not all, of the sketches on 
these pages, which include a woman painting, apparently a 
copvist, were probably made in the Louvre. P. 20: the “un- 
idertified object" at the upper right is undoubtedly a chil- 
dren's nurse from the waist up (cf. p. 13). P. 40: this page, ina 


8 Adolphe Braun, Albertina. Collection de S.A.I. L'Archduc Albert à 
Vieme. Catalogue des dessins reproduits en fac-simile par Adolphe Braun, 
Mulhouse, 1868. 


? Gustave Goetschy, "Exposition des artistes indépendents,” Le Vol- 
taire. April 5, 1881, 1f. 
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notebook used from 1868 until 1872, contains a list of photo- 
graphs that, Reff states, derive from a catalogue issued by 
Braun and Cie. in 1880. Appeal need not be made to this later 
catalogue, however, since in 1868 Adolphe Braun issued a 
catalogue of photographs of drawings in the Albertina, the 
entries in which correspond to Degas's notes.* Variations in 
title between the Braun catalogue entries and Degas's notes 
("Téte de mort" for "Cráne," "Cavalier en armure" for 
"Cavalier armé," etc.) suggest that the latter were taken 
from the photographs themselves rather than from the 
catalogue. 

Notebook 24, p. 5: although the object drawn on this page 
is identified as a “musician’s bench,” it most nearly resem- 
bles a cobbler's bench. The presence of such a bench among 
sketches of the Paris Opera during the years 1868-1873 is a 
mystery, particularly since Die Meistersinger was not per- 
formed in Paris until 1897. Although the object in question 
might be a variety of prompter's bench, it is hard to imagine 
to what use a performing musician would put it. 

Notebook 28, p. 9: surely this "sketch of Degas," which 
more resembles Cézanne, is someone else altogether; 
perhaps it is the man, also identified as Degas, at the lower 
right of Notebook 29, p. 3. P. 43: it is unclear why this draw- 
ing of a woman standing in front of a man slouched in an 
armchair should be interpreted as a "café-concert rehear- 
sal." 

Notebook 29, p. 31: rather than "carrying clothing," the 
servant standing behind the nude woman who leans against 
the wall seems to be wearing a large mitt with which to 
scrub the bather's back. 

Notebook 33, pp. 5v-6, 10v-11, 13, 14, 15v, 16: the sketches 
on these pages, as Reff correctly points out, are studies for 
the Physionomies de Criminels (Lemoisne 638 and 639), exhi- 
bited by Degas in the Impressionist Exhibition of 1881, and 
for the related Téte d'Homme (Lemoisne 640). They were, as 
Reff also correctly assumes, "drawn in a courtroom with 
actual prisoners as models" (p. 28), in September of either 
1879 or 1880. Their subjects, according to Gustave Goetschy,° 
were the murderers Abadie, Kirail, and Gille. Emile Abadie 
was a sort of 19th-century Charles Manson, a magnetic per- 
sonality who gathered around him groups of compatriots 
with whom he committed three brutal murders during the 
first half of 1879. In September of that year he was brought to 
trial for one of these, along with his associates Gille, Claude, 
Charton, and Farigoulle. The resulting death sentence hav- 
ing been commuted, he was tried a year later for a second of 
the murders, along with two companions, Kirail and Knob- 
loch. It was probably at this trial that Degas sketched him, 
although Gille, whom Goetschy identifies as the subject of 
one of the drawings, was not on trial in 1880 despite the fact 
that he had been suspected of connection with the crime. 
What brings all this close to Degas is the third of the mur- 
ders, the only one committed in the center of Paris, which 
never came to trial. On March 16, 1879 one Madame Joubert, 
who ran a book and newspaper store at 26 rue Fontaine 
Saint-Georges, was murdered in her shop, and the crime 
was a principal subject in the Paris newspapers for at least a 
week thereafter. At this time Degas lived at 19 bis rue Fon- 
taine Saint-Georges, and it seems likely that the perpe- 
trators of the sensational crime committed in his own 
neighborhood would have had considerable interest for 
him. That he should have made his portraits of these men 
physiognomic studies, a fact borne out by both their titles 
and the choice of profile views, probably reflected not only 
his own interest in such studies, but current characteriza- 
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tions of the criminals involved. In describing Abadie, for 
example, the Gazette des tribunaux referred with apparent rel- 
ish to "son teint blafard, son front bas, ses yeux sinistres, 
enfoncés sous une arcade sourciliére qui bordent d'épais 
sourcils noirs, sa bouche épaisse et bestiale, légèrement om- 
bragée par une moustache naissante.'"!? One wonders 
whether Degas also had in mind his admired Daumier, who 
had died a month after the crime in the rue Fontaine Saint- 
Georges, and who in August 1833 had produced profile por- 
traits of the murderers Bastien and Robert for Le Charivari. 
The sketch on p. 13 of this notebook, which as Reff notes is a 
city street plan, may well be a map of the scene of the crime. 
There seems, finally, to be no connection between the mur- 
derer Abadie and the Abadie whose address is listed on p. 
102 of Notebook 24, a respected oculist who, by 1879, had a 
clinic on the Boulevard St. Germain. 

The illustrations for The Notebooks of Edgar Degas are ar- 
ranged in two sections. The first of these is found after the 
Catalogue in Volume 1 and reproduces in full or half page 
one drawing chosen for its aesthetic value from each of the 
notebooks, with the exceptions of Notebooks 14A, 17, and 37, 
as well as a series of comparative figures. The remaining 
illustrations, generally arranged four or six to a page, consti- 
tute all of Volume 11. With only two exceptions the pub- 
lishers have contrived to have the final illustrations from 
each notebook complete a page, thereby making the volume 
considerably more efficient to use. An average of something 
less than 7596 of the notebook drawings is reproduced, the 
percentage ranging from 32% for Notebook 35 to 100% for 
Notebooks 17, 27, and 29. Since there was no copy of the 
illustration volume available at the Cabinet des Estampes in 
July of 1977 when I was there, I was able to judge the quality 
of the reproductions only by indirect comparison. I chose to 
compare the drawings in three of the notebooks (6, 22, and 
35) with the photographs made of them by the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and available there in albums. Purchasing copies 
of several of those photographs, I compared them with the 
reproductions in Volume 11 on my return to the United 
States. Obviously, I had no way of allowing for differences 
in quality becween the photographic prints I saw in Paris 
and those that were sent to me. Assuming relatively even 
quality, I found the reproductions to be almost uniformly 
lighter than the photographs. Since the photographs had 
been uniformly darker than the original drawings, it seems 
a fair assumption that the reproductions convey with rea- 
sonable accuracy the quality of the notebook pages. Al- 
though normally this would be the most desirable state of 
affairs, it is not clear that that is so in this case, because the 
more intense photographs tend to bring out subtleties that 
escape the eye even on examination of the original pages. 
Thus, the text below the drawing on Notebook 6, p. 75, 
which Reff correctly described as "illegible," is at least 
partly legible in the photograph of it. Similarly, if one as- 
sumes that the reproduction of Notebook 7, p. 3, is relatively 
faithful, it is too faint to permit the quantity of pale pencil 
sketches that Reff describes in his catalogue entry to be 
seen. A darker, less true reproduction might have served 


10 Gazette des tribunaux, August 1, 1879, 749. Reff speaks of Degas's 
relationship to 19th-century physiognomic theories in "Degas's Tab- 
leau de Genre," Art Bulletin, viv, 1972, 316f; revised as chap. v, "My 
Genre Painting." of his Degas: The Artist's Mind, 200f, and in a related 
section of his Introduction to the present work. 


better those who must use The Notebooks of Edgar Degas as 
their sole source for this material. I will not undertake here 
to decide whether fidelity or legibility is more desirable if 
both are not possible, but it is an issue well worth consider- 
ing for those responsible for reproducing works of art. 

All of the above observations raise what must be the 
single most important issue in considering a publication of 
this nature: to what end is it done? Although there is a 
considerable amount of material of great aesthetic interest in 
the Degas notebooks, it is not primarily to present such 
material that books such as this are created, neither are they 
intended for the enjoyment of a wide audience. Rather, their 
function is to make available to a limited professional circle a 
quantity of valuable research information otherwise obtain- 
able only at considerable effort and expense, to open a mine 
that can be worked far into the future. My comments on 
Reff's catalogue are intended, as I tried to indicate, not as 
petty shots at his Herculean effort, but as a demonstration 
of the fact that any publication such as his sets in motion 
dialogues of interpretation and evaluation that are the very 
heart of the scholarly enterprise. The failure of The Notebooks 
of Edgar Degas to reproduce all the drawings in all the 
notebooks, however trivial they may appear, seems to me, 
thus, its major flaw. To know completely what the Degas 
notebooks contain, and to form one's own conclusions about 
the meaning of that content, one must still consult the 
fragile originals in the Cabinet des Estampes. Many of the 
unreproduced drawings seem to me fully as interesting as 
those that were illustrated, and I myself have had occasion to 
reproduce one of them of whose existence I would have been 
unaware had I to depend on the present publication. With 
certain exceptions that seem to me more the publisher's 
than Reff's responsibility, it is difficult to cavil at what has 
been done in The Notebooks of Edgar Degas. One is, indeed, 
immensely grateful for the quantity of material that has 
been made available, and for Reff's accustomed careful and 
detailed investigation of that material. What has not been 
done, however, represents a major opportunity lost proba- 
bly forever. 

CHARLES W. MILLARD 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden 


WEN FONG, Summer Mountains, The Timeless Landscape, 
New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1975. Pp. and 
detailed ills. unnumbered; 48 numbered pls., schematic 
map. $25 


In the exhibition called Sung and Yüan Paintings, held at the 
Metropolitan Museum in October, 1973, the leading work 
was a hand-scroll landscape in ink and light colors on silk, 
115cm long, traditionally called Summer Mountains and at- 
tributed to the late 10th-century artist Yen Wen-kuei. The 
album here reviewed generously celebrates its picturesque 
beauty and underlines its claim to authenticity, at least as a 
painting of the first decades of Sung, and if not by Yen at 
least by his imitator Ch'ü Ting. The illustrations are numer- 
ous and with a few exceptions excellent. One three-page 
foldout shows the whole scroll at about two-thirds scale. 
Several detail plates approach the original size, and one is 
greatly enlarged, the better to reveal the artist's idiosyn- 
crasies in handling brush and ink. In addition, Wen Fong 
has attempted to use his text and illustrations to do what is 
still necessary in evaluating early Chinese landscape styles. 


Comparisons are made between the Museums hand scroll 
and the few others, in Taiwan or Japan, for which the same 
claim of authenticity may provisionally be accepted. To deal 
more confidently with later copies or adaptations, the very 
few Yüan and Ming landscapes that retain recognizable 
links to Yen are also briefly reviewed. The sequence ends 
with two dated hand scrolls by Wang Hui, the early Ch'ing 
expert in tributes to the past, who names Yen in his inscrip- 
tions and interprets the master's manner with a breezy non- 
chalance. 

Northern Sung texts tell that Yen was born in the southern 
coastal province of Chekiang, served as an army conscript, 
and eventually went to the capital, Pien-ching (modern 
K'ai-feng), where he tried to support himself by selling his 
pictures in the streets. In that situation he was seen by a 
high-ranking specialist in traditional figure subjects, Kao P 
who at the time was responsible for completing the wall 
paintings in the imperial Buddhist temple Hsiang-kuo-ssu. 
Kao is said to have foreseen Yen's potential usefulness as a 
painter of trees and rocks in the settings required for 
Buddhist themes, and so added him to the team of temple 
muralists. After this stroke of luck the newcomer acquired a 
reputation and backers, making himself known through the 
unusual aspect of his landscapes: presumably through their 
benign air, and their variegated staffage of peasants, 
fishermen, and wayfarers, their huts, trails, bridges, and 
boats, and their capping of temples and informal villas. He 
seems to have attracted few important patrons, however, 
and never to have been taken very seriously. 

Presumably it was Yen's plebeian background that pre- 
vented his inclusion among the painters collected by the 
scholar-emperor Hui Tsung. His name is lacking also from 
the list of artists, good and bad, discussed a generation ear- 
lier by the snobbish Mi Fu. No painting by Yen is described 
in the late 11th-century Hua p'in, the catalogue of a junior 
prince of the imperial clan (although this may well be so 
primarily because that owner was unsympathetic to pure 
landscape art). The painter is absent from the list of names 
and picture titles that gives an idea of the taste of another 
blood-royal grandee around 1250, one-time governor of the 
Southern Sung capital. The paintings seen and noted down 
after the Mongol conquest by a survivor from the last gener- 
ation of peace, Chou Mi, also do not include works by Yen. 
Despite the virtually omnivorous gourmandism of the 
18th-century Ch'ien-lung emperor, there is but a bare hand- 
ful of entries in his catalogues. Even the arch revivalist of 
that time, Wang Hui, is credited with no more than two 
hand scrolls in the imperial collections, both free imitations 
of the Yen manner. 

We may be sure that the Ming and Ch'ing defenders of 
painting against "vulgarity" omitted Yen from their lists of 
bad examples only because his works were too little known 
to make the lesson worthwhile. As it was, his art seems to 
have survived in a very few works. He was neither a favorite 
of collectors nor an admired model. One may take as a final 
sign of his obscurity by the time of late Ming the fact that 
his name was not even included among the painters to be 
deplored as too easy and superficial, when the cautionary 
division between Northern and Southern Schools was made 
up. 

In the short text of his album Fong frequently borrows 
opinions from Kuo Hsi to demonstrate the preferences of 
that much more famous and articulate landscapist of the late 
11th century. The ripening styles of the 10th and 11th centu- 
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ries he sums up in the achievements of first-rank masters, 
Kuo Hsi preceded in chronological order by Li Ch'eng, Fan 
K'uan, and Hsü Tao-ning. The name of Yen Wen-kuei is 
fleshed out by statements about the man and his work made 
by the Northern Sung writers for whom he was a real part of 
history. He is described as one of the debtors to the innova- 
tions of Li Ch'eng, formulated a generation or two earlier, 
and so as a kind of stylistic minor cousin to Fan K'uan. In 
the surviving landscape scrolls with any claim to serious 
attention, Yen's own personality is best seen, according to 
Fong, not in the Summer Mountains, but in a larger hand scroll 
in Japan entitled Pavilions by Rivers and Mountains, which has 
passed with the celebrated Abe Collection to the Osaka 
Municipal Museum. This, in the caption to its illustration, is 
unequivocally labeled: "by Yen Wen-kuei about 1000." 

The Abe scroll's “modeling strokes are close to Li 
Ch'eng's." In one all-important aspect, the treatment of the 
mountains, it is relatively old-fashioned. The "forms are 
conceived frontally and additively . . . There is no physical 
integration between the individual motifs . . . The front of 
the mountain follows the archaic convention of a series of 
vertically enveloping triangles . . . The front and back of the 
mountain stay in the same lateral plane. . . .” 

Summer Mountains in contrast has "broader and looser” 
brushwork. “The freer and broken contours and modeling 
strokes now merge and blend with ink washes to suggest, 
rather than describe tactilely, the sense of volume and tex- 
ture of the forms in space. . . ." The mountaintops have “a 
new complexity of form ... The composition shows a 
greater sense of spatial unity. . . .” As against the lifelike 
complication of the waterfall on the far left, that in the Abe 
picture is “a simple, two dimensional pattern." 

Such technical developments ally the Metropolitan 
Museums: scroll not with Li Ch'eng and Fan K'uan but with 
the great figures of the middle and late 11th century, Hsü 
Tao-ning and Kuo Hsi. Fong points out that although Yen 
Wen-kuei has no entry in the imperial catalogue (Hsüan-ho 
hua p'u) of around 1120, Summer Mountains shows seals of both 
Hui Tsung and his son Kao Tsung who continued Chinese 
rule in the south. Curiously enough the catalogue does list 
the painter Ch'ü Ting, the close follower of Yen, and cites 
three works by him called Summer Mountains. To profit by this 
small surprise, Wen Fong has reattributed the Metropolitan 
Museum 's scroll to Ch'ü, with a date of around 1050. 

Serious students of the first great age of landscape paint- 
ing in China will be familiar with the search by Sherman 
Lee and Wen Fong (in their Streams and Mountains of 1954) 
through evidence too humble to figure in collections and 
catalogues: works all the same of some quality, from which it 
was possible for them to rough out a description of North- 
ern Sung style. In the present album, dealing with far more 
important and informative material, Fong has drawn a dis- 
tinction between major phases within that dynasty. The cri- 
teria so established have encouraged him to separate the two 
most important Yen Wen-kuei attributions, the Osaka and 
Metropolitan Museum scrolls, by an interval of a half cen- 
tury, as works of an inventor and an imitator. His observa- 
tions are acutely drawn, and his two basic pictures are in- 
deed both similar and strikingly different. That his conclu- 
sions are warranted seems to me doubtful. We still know 
relatively little about the landscape painting of this period, 
particularly in the areas of individuality and authenticity. 
What we can accept with full confidence is what we see in 
two masterworks that are almost universally accepted, the 
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Taipei National Palace Museum’s Travellers by Fan K'uan and 
Early Spring by Kuo Hsi. These pictures are thought likely to 
be a century or so apart, and they point to masters with 
radically different personalities, in keeping with the written 
accounts of the two men and their works. Behind them, 
however, the pre-Sung formulator, Li Ch'eng, the object in 
recent years of so much wishful theorizing, remains a will- 
of-the-wisp. The argument that Fong has drawn in Li's case, 
backed by two illustrations of derivative works, is bewilder- 
ing. These two works, one an almost comic very late "copy" 
and the other a traditional design executed with great skill 
and a brittle ingenuity, seem to have nothing in common. 

As for the great heir to the successes of the 10th century, 
Hsü Tao-ning, the Nelson Gallery's hand scroll, Fishing Boats 
on the Autumn River (WF 22-23), is unmistakably a product of 
audacious brushwork and an almost macabre imaginative 
power. There must be few who cannot accept it as a master- 
piece in the Northern Sung manner. The reasons for iden- 
tifying it as by Hsü Tao-ning, even less as "a late work by 
Hsü around 1065" (qua Fong) cannot be more than hypothet- 
ical. 

The gap that separates Fan K'uan's and Kuo Hsi's peaks in 
the Palace Museum is extreme to any eye, and readily un- 
derstandable as an early-late sequence, with or without a 
conditioning by Wölfflin. There is another "Fan K'uan" in 
the Palace Museum, the oversized Sitting in Contemplation by a 
Stream, which at least among Western theorists belongs to a 
later century than the first. Its mountains are clearly separ- 
ated, bulky, and posed on diagonals, with a major spatial 
role given to mist. It is not inconceivable, however, that a 
difference of this sort is not so much the mark of a familiar 
Stilentwicklung as a revelation of two widely separate in- 
terpretations of Nature. The surge of devotion to the natural 
world in 10th-century China has always been seen as a reac- 
tion against the failures of human creativity and leadership. 
The hardiest spirits of that time, on the other hand, instead 
of turning to a hopeless negation, may have looked to the 
conformations of mountains, water, and sky for the 
grandeur and permanence that could no longer be found 
within human institutions. At first this changeover may 
have been only partial. If it was impossible to draw any real 
hope from the Confucian ideal of the Great Man and his 
loyal supporters, or to bring anything but confusion out of 
the Buddhist labyrinth, the will to believe and obey may 
have been transferable. Kuo Hsi in his essay on landscape 
painting draws a cogent parallel between the hierarchies of 
human society and a seemingly wild or anarchic Nature. Fan 
K'uan may have imagined the setting of his great Travellers as 
having something like the monumentality of an icon: fron- 
tal, approaching symmetry, with the near flatness and ab- 
normal scale of a religious group. In other mountain pros- 
pects he may have sensed a dynamic grandeur that required 
a different sort of translation. As a historian and contriver 
of theories, one might yield in this instance to a very rare 
temptation, and explain the Sitting in Contemplation as the 
work of the same Fan K'uan grown older, less single- 
hearted, needing to a greater degree to create an illusion of 
the actual dimensions of solids and space. 

Conversely, the gap that separates the Metropolitan 
Museum's Summer Mountains from the better-known hand 
scroll in the Abe-Osaka Museum collection may be too wide 
to explain by less than several generations. The former's 
composition is a mature, richly detailed version of the all- 
powerful diagonal that had been part of the landscape 


painter's repertory for centuries. To use a comparison fre- 
quently emphasized by Fong, its elements may be seen in a 
naive, disjointed predecessor of mid T'ang, the vista with 
elephant and musicians on the plectrum guard of a lute in 
the Shosoin Collection. It is naturally one of the alternatives 
among the wood-block landscapes in the Fogg Museum set, 
ascribed by Loehr to the beginning of Sung. The Abe 
panorama exploits the equally familiar view developed 
parallel to the picture plane. Perhaps by coincidence only, it 
is in general terms a cousin of the Boston Clear Day in a Valle y, 
the one-time Tung Yüan, with the sequence reversed and a 
passage of watery flatlands instead of a lake. It is its strange 
treatment of this classical "level distance" that marks the 
Osaka roll as odd and unexpected. Looked at closely, it is a 
queer tangle, less believable as a special kind of Nature (the 
well-watered South of Yen Wen-kuei's youth?) than as a pat- 
tern held together and given directions by long eccentric 
axes. Where its mountains begin, the Osaka landscape set- 
tles down into simplicity and tradition. This seems to the 
reviewer an unresolved conflict, wholly lacking in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum's composition, and in that context 
perhaps as meaningful as it would be in purely Western 
experience. 

If one turns from extant paintings to the relatively well 
stocked library of art-historical data and opinions that has 
survived from the Sung, for aid in clarifying the pos- 
sibilities of landscape interpretation in Yen's century, one is 
tempted to say that the more diligent the search the greater 
the disappointment. Titles and areas of subject matter are 
named, and words or phrases here and there may yield 
something to a determined attack. It remains dishearten- 
ingly true that the poetic language used by one admirer at 
one point to suggest the appeal of one master's painting, 
may not differ significantly from that read in another en- 
comium, describing what should be a quite different kind of 
mountain-and-water view. A mountain panorama like that 
of Summer Mountains set into a verbal description fits fairly 
closely the rhetoric of a passage like the following, taken 
from the imperial catalogue of the Emperor Hui Tsung: 


The great riches within his breast gave an inexhaustible 
fertility to his brush. Beyond the peaks, ridges, and 
gorges his landscapes will descend by way of wooded 
foothills. He will set things like mounded boulders, pines 
and cypress, scattered bamboo and thickets here and 
there, each serving now to hide and now reveal the rest. 
His secluded ravines with their little paths dipping, turn- 
ing, winding, or enclosing, his bamboo hedges and 
thatched huts, his high-hung bridges and cliffside cause- 
ways, are as real as in actual mountain scenery. People 
sometimes claim that his spirit was pliant and weak, but 
this is not true. To quote the Essay on Landscape Painting, 
“Secluded spots to be dwelt in, flatlands to travel through, 
startling sights where Heaven has created and Earth dis- 
posed, precipitous and craggy places to inspire awe—the 
one to whom these belong is surely an excellent painter. 
He may have been minute in details, but such was the 
working of his imagination." 


If one adds to the descriptions assigned to the same mas- 
ter, one finds Kuo Jo-hsü calling his brush and ink ‘’excep- 
tionally fresh and rich." 

The impression conveyed by such words is not at all in- 
compatible with what one finds so charmingly set out in the 


Metropolitan Museum's hand scroll. One might ask for a 
little more sense of danger in the “summer mountains,” and 
in the verbal description of a more detailed recognition of 
the appeal given the lake shore by its signs of human activ- 
ity. It is a trifle unsettling to find that the rhetoric of Hui 
Tsung's catalogue was applied to the monk-painter Chü-jan, 
a near-contemporary of Yen, hailing from the same Yangtzu 
basin. In Northern Sung the two artists may have seemed 
related through the picturesque and sensuous tone of their 
far-reaching vistas. Thereafter the reputations of the two di- 
verged widely. Yen was rarely seen, and his personal style 
became too nebulous to occasion praise or blame. Con- 
versely, someone who thought of Chü-jan as a founding 
father of the literati style, wen-jen hua, pure and remote from 
the vulgarity of the human world, would have found the 
llth-century description a sign of misunderstanding or de- 
generacy. 

In the case of another Northern Sung master, Kuo 
Chung-shu, a surviving text of the period demonstrates 
how narrowly even fairly complete information may skirt a 
major misunderstanding. The source is the T'u-hua chien- 
wen chih, a critical history of painting completed by Kuo 
Jo-hsü (no relation) around 1075. The painter Kuo was well 
educated, interested in the history of calligraphy, and recep- 
tive to what he could learn of the practices of landscape 
masters of the T'ang dynasty. With this side of his talent, he 
reached an unapproachable fame in painting elaborate ar- 
chitectural compositions, fully correct in all details and ar- 
ticulated by a precocious system of perspective (roughly 
comparable to the European formula of around A.D. 1400). 
With this retrospective role in mind, it is not surprising that 
his name became attached to the theme of the so-called Wang 
ch'üan t'u, the country villa laid out along the river Wang in 
Shensi by the mid-8th-century poet-painter, Wang Wei. A 
hand-scroll delineation of the estate carried out by Wang, 
stanza after stanza, became later a favorite theme of dilet- 
tanti, and was much copied, Kuo Chung-shu providing the 
first major successor three centuries after the original. 

As his career developed, however, Kuo became restive in 
government service, choosing instead to wander freely in 
the mountains of central northern China. As an artist he 
was so jealous of his independence that he usually treated 
would-be patronage as an insult, and painted only when he 
was in the mood. At such times, under the stimulus of wine, 
he might do a picture that contained nothing more than a 
far-distant mountain range with several peaks, down in a 
corner of the silk. Although this was far from satisfying the 
collector, it was all he would get. This is the crucial key to 
misunderstanding. In the mid-10th century Kuo Chung-shu 
would hand out such corner vignettes as a quiet insult. 
Around 1200 Ma Yüan made corner compositions of land- 
scape so fashionable that they gave him a nickname. The 
motif became a favorite trick of the Southern Sung 
Academy, and was passed on with Ch'an teaching to Japan a 
little later. It is conceivable that some such product of Kuo's, 
teasing, unsigned, and untitled as was usual, darkened and 
damaged, might have come to pass for a relic of the Southern 
Sung Academy, and indeed may still be among us. 

These comments should make it clear that I am less than 
wholly convinced by the arguments Fong has marshalled. 
Contrariwise, however, I am as convinced as he has ever 
been that the scroll is a product of Northern Sung, or possi- 
bly one of the old masterworks meticulously copied by some 
Southern Sung Academician as a last stage in his training. It 
would be preferable if its present owner, the Metropolitan 
Museum, were to recognize that neither a name nor any date 
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so precise as a quarter century is possible. Perhaps one de- 
tail makes the theory of an early copy the most likely choice. 
In the line of fishing boats moored near the right fore- 
ground, the masts are drawn with vertical lines as fine as the 
rigging. This is certainly inconsistent with one's ideal. But 
an artist as popular as Yen must have been, may well have 
repeated, in different combinations, any useful part of a 
successful whole, like Mozart, and may have assigned such 
passages to an apprentice, who was not necessarily very 
exact or attentive. 

One curious aspect of the Summer Mountains composition 
may be analyzed in two radically different ways. In the clas- 
sical Chinese hand-scroll fashion, the mountain masses that 
appear in sequence from right to left urge the viewer's eye 
forward. This insistence on movement (one might call it 
wave-like) holds until the last group at the left-hand edge. 
There everything lines up in strong verticals: the placing 
and shape of the trees, the waterfall, the path far beyond 
leading to a tiny gate, and the remote silhouettes of peaks. If 
this were a Western painting conceived while confronting a 
real landscape, one would assume that the painter with pad 
or easel sat or stood on that same axis, on a promontory not 
shown. Only there would the far distance be visible to him, 
through a V-shaped gap. The earlier, preparatory axes are all 
on systematically changing angles, which become more 
nearly horizontal as one retraces the composition to its be- 
ginning. Considered as a skeleton, this is oddly reminiscent 
of Cézanne's view of Mont Ste.-Victoire through an orchard, 
the Avenue en Provence, once a welcome surprise at the Frick 
Gallery. Cézanne too placed himself on line with the two 
trees, close to the left-hand edge, which run back toward the 
corner of the building. He achieved his demonstration by 
the clean dark lines of the tree trunks in perspective, with- 
out any softening by ivy or foliage or ground vegetation. 

The Chinese painter, manipulating a whole vista, would 
have found such starkness unthinkable, and so he masked 
his intention by deviations, counter-curves, and pictur- 
esque details. From our 20th-century standpoint, it is much 
more important that he must have laid out his picture from 
one fixed viewpoint: a practice that we have been told is 
unthinkable in Chinese landscape painting prior to Euro- 
pean influence. From this fact alone, it might be argued that 
Summer Mountains, being non-Chinese in one critical factor 
and at the same time rendered with a very high degree of 
classical Chinese skill, may conceivably be a modern tribute 
to the Yen tradition. This reviewer thinks not. 

ALEXANDER C. SOPER 
New York University, Institute of Fine Arts 


Letters to the Editor 


Madam: 

Jane Timken Matthews is entitled to her views concerning 
the validity of the interpretations that I propose in Transfig- 
urations, reviewed by her in the Art Bulletin, vix, 1977, 425-26, 
although the fact that these are described in my introduc- 
tion (p. 4) as hypotheses that I proceed to test rather than as 
proofs to be demonstrated seems to have eluded her. Given 
that they are hypotheses, it seemed to me necessary to pres- 
ent the evidence against these interpretations—the evidence 
that she finds so tedious—even if “the only possible conclu- 
sion is negative." Quite how the degree of possibility can be 
assayed before the investigation has been made she does not 
explain. But the omission typifies Matthews's preference for 
assumption rather than the testimony of the art-historical 
data (on which more below). 

Whether or not the hypotheses "test out," any judgment 
must be founded on the evidence both for and against the 
proposed interpretation. I would contrast this objective ap- 
proach with the logical sleight of hand—the unmediated 
shift from the presumptive to the dogmatic—apparent in 
Matthews's review when she writes: "It seems probable that 
there were indeed real thrones with lyre-shaped backs: thus 
the primary significance of this motif is imperial." The 
reader who notices this will similarly recognize that she 
presents not the slightest piece of evidence for the historical 
factuality of a lyre-backed throne. The possibility that I am 
wrong in hypothesizing an Orphic origin for such a throne 
does not require that the lyre-back actually existed. There is 
no way of refuting her argument, for there is no argument. 

What Matthews is not entitled to do is to misrepresent the 
views of the authorities whom she cites ostensibly in sup- 
port of her counter-argument. It is the merest assumption on 
her part that the term senzaton describes a specifically lyre- 
backed throne but, worse, she invokes two articles by the 
late V. Laurent to bolster her opinion that such a throne was 
an item of palatine furniture. (This idea occurs fourteen 
lines below the proposition that the lyre-back on the coins 
depends upon one or more monumental representations "as 
opposed to a specific imperial throne." Both views, con- 
tradictory in themselves, are purely notional.) The burden 
of Pére Laurent's argument is entirely clear: the term senzaton 
was applied to the gold coins of Basil I on which Christ was 
enthroned in order to distinguish them from contemporary 
numismatic images on which the emperor was shown seated 
in this fashion. That the lyre-back was preeminently the 
throne of Christ is precisely the point of my essay and I am 
glad to have this further support for my hypothesis, how- 
evér perversely my attention is drawn to it. 

Concerning my second essay—the hypothesis that there 
is a formal and significant relationship between depictions 
of proskynesis and those of the Anastasis—Matthews intro- 
duces not so much a misrepresentation as an irrelevance. 
Basing herself on Ebersolt, she believes that it was "ancient 
Christian custom to pray standing up on Sunday and Faster 
as a reflection of the life to come" and that therefore "in 
actual practice, the attitude of prostration is specifically 
disassociated from Easter, the day of the Anastasis." She 
disregards the fact that the thrust of my book is to consider 
the dynamics of Byzantine iconography—the phrase consti- 
tutes the book's subtitle—and that what may have obtained 
in Early Christian times was by no means necessarily ob- 


served a millenium later. But, in fact, it is unlikely that this 
abstention from prostration was generally practiced in the 
first three centuries after Christ. Ebersolt's out-of-date 
thesis—and this is precisely the sort of reference which, 
quoting Arthur Koestler, I describe in my preface as "die 
Wissenschaft des nicht Wissenswerten"—is based upon 
two slender passages from Tertullian and Saint Basil. Eber- 
solt and therefore Matthews ignore the canonical text upon 
this point: the Twentieth Canon of the First Council of 
Nicaea (325), as related by J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum 
Nova et Amplissima Collectio, Florence, 1759, rr, cels. 719-720. 
Receiving reports that Christian folk did not abstain from 
Such prostration, the Fathers went out of their way to pro- 
scribe proskynesis on Sundays and between Easter and 
Pentecost. 

More importantly, Matthews assumes a connection be- 
tween "the day of the Anastasis" and depictions of Adam 
and Eve in pictures of this scene. The fact remains—and is 
corroborated, as she grants, by virtually every such 
representation—that, in this instance at least, there is no 
connection between the words of the Fathers and the work 
of Byzantine artists. Matthews is not the first to swallow this 
red herring, but the deduction is obvious. Indeed, it is al- 
ready pointed out as a general methodological principle on 
page 2 of my book: while the use of texts may be of aid in the 
elucidation of an image, "the art historian must be con- 
vinced of a motif's iconographical value above all by virtue 
of its repeated presence in works of art." Works of Byzantine 
art do not generally show Adam and Eve as standing: see the 
Anastasis in the Kariye Camii (on which I dwell in this es- 
say) and elsewhere. The attitude of prayer assumed at Easter 
is beside the point and is, for example, entirely disregarded 
in the most cogent analysis of the Anastasis by Sirarpie der 
Nersessian (Studies in the Art of the Kariye Djami, ed. P. A. 
Underwood, Princeton, 1975, 320—322). 

In her critique of the third motif that I study, the image of 
the Virgin on the walls of the city of Constantinople, Mat- 
thews combines both misrepresentation and a readiness to 
ignore the evidence. She suggests that the coin on which 
this motif occurs "cannot stand up to the weight of Cutler's 
research." This is a matter of opinion. But it is a matter of 
record that I do not doubt that the city represented is Con- 
stantinople, although she attributes such a doubtto me. I did 
write, "the earliest coins of this series offer no intrinsic 
reason as to why this stylized setting must of necessity be 
regarded as image of Constantinople" (p. 112) and, below, 
"if we grant, for want of positive evidence to the contrary, 
that the Virgin among the walls is a product of che mint of 
Constantinople. . . ." Both observations were carefully 
phrased in order to take into account Michael Eendy’s im- 
portant caveat (which I cite on that same page) concerning 
Thessalonican coins struck after 1258. Of course, as Mat- 
thews points out, if Pachymeres—the Byzantine chronicler 
who describes the coin—had thought it represented some 
other city, he would have said so. And so would I. The fact 
that I did not is evident from the remaining twenty-eight 
pages of my chapter where the city is consistertly read as 
Constantinople. 

I registered a degree of reservation because, unlike my 
critic, I see a difference between probability and certainty. 
This sort of distinction is, or should be, as much a part of 
our discipline as respect for the counter-evidence and the 
rejection of misrepresentation as a forensic technique. 

ANTHONY CUTLER 
Pennsylvania State University 


Rep.y 
Madam: 

What eludes me is not the fact but the value of publically 
testing hypotheses, particularly those that offer no apparent 


conclusions. 
JANE TIMKEN MATTHEWS 


Stonington, Connecticut 


Madam: 

Robert S. Liebert's highly interesting article, 
"Mic-helangelo's Mutilation of the Florence Pietà: A 
Psychoanalytic Inquiry" (The Art Bulletin, March, 1977, 47- 
54), adds a dimension to the debate among those seeking to 
interpret Michelangelo's puzzling attempt to destroy his 
masterpiece. Liebert criticizes the exclusively sexual or 
techaical approaches to the problem of the mutilation for 
their neglect of an important source for his motivation —the 
artist's preoccupation in his later years with thoughts of 
death. Following Freud, who expanded his earlier sexual 
theories of motivation to include a "death instinct," Liebert 
cites the great psychoanalyst's essay "Mourning and Melan- 
cholia” (1917). This essay treats the response to the death of 
persons we love, and describes the unconscious "rage to- 
warc the abandoning loved one," the combination of love 
and rage for the dead person being called "ambivalence." 
Liebert links the imminent death of the beloved servant Ur- 
bino to the remote but unforgettable loss of his mother at the 
age of six, and thereby accounts for Michelangelo's ambiva- 
lent reaction to Urbino's dying. In particular, Liebert finds 
that Urbino's "nagging" Michelangelo to finish the Pietà 
provided the excuse for discharging his angry pain, in the 
famcus attack on the Pietà. 

Stimulating as Liebert's discussion is, his presentation of 
Mickelangelo’s feelings towards his mother— crucial for his 
thesis—seems to me incomplete or even wrong. Liebert lo- 
cates the loss at the age of six of his natural mother as the 
majcr emotional event contributing to the destructive 
episode with the Pietà. He makes Urbino a surrogate for the 
lost mother, in conformity with "a general psychological law 
conc?rning the ways by which we all reenact throughout life 
our anfulfilled past. . . ." What Liebert overlooks is that 
Michelangelo probably felt little for his natural mother, 
since from his earliest infancy he was cared for by a wet 
nurse As Robert N. Linscott (in Gilbert, ed., Complete Poems, 
1963, xxxix) notes: "Michelangelo was put to nurse with a 
stonecutter's wife, which led him to say in later life, 'From 
my foster mother's milk I drew the skill to make figures with 
chisel and hammer.’” Most psychoanalysts, even Harry Stack 
Sullivan, who rejects Freud's theory of infantile sexuality, 
admit the affective primacy to the infant of the person who 
nurses it. That Michelangelo was indeed preoccupied with 
this early nursing is proved not only by his remark about his 
"foster mother," but from his poem (No. 66 in Gilbert) in 
which he writes, with a Rabelaisian irony that suggests an 
ambivalence with regard to the subject of nursing: "There is 
a giant ... With him, a huge lazy and slow old women/ 
Upon her milk nurses the ghastly creature (perhaps a refer- 
ence to himself: Michelangelo often represented himself in 
highly unflattering terms) . . . Her heart is of stone (perhaps 
an al. usion to stonecutting), her arm of iron. . . ." 

One might argue that the death of the mother when 
Michelangelo was six might still have had critical impor- 
tance in psychoanalytic terms, since Freud's theory of the 
Oedipus complex postulates a new phase, climaxing at 
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about the age of five, in which the child desires the mother 
sexually, while resenting the father. If Michelangelo's 
mother meant anything to him, then, the event of her death 
could have had significance for his later emotional develop- 
ment; but this possibility involves a double speculation: 
first, that the mother displaced the wet nurse in 
Michelangelo's affections (far from demonstrated), and sec- 
ondly, that the theory of the Oedipus complex is valid in 
Freud's strict version, something few psychoanalysts (apart 
from the orthodox) today would admit. 

Certain speculations concerning Michelangelo's personal- 
ity, and the meaning of his Pietà group might be formulated 
on the basis of the "servant complex"; but this is not the 


occasion to propose them. 
JACK J. SPECTOR 
Rutgers University 


Reply 


Madam: 

Jack J. Spector's letter brings up an important issue raised 
by my article—to what extent did Michelangelo grieve for 
his lost wet nurse and to what extent for his mother, who 
died when he was six years old. Spector tosses his votes 
heavily in the direction of the wet nurse, but only on the 
rather insubstantial basis of an oft-quoted sentence in Con- 
divi's Vita, which was echoed in Vasari's second edition, and 
a few lines of verse in a single satirical and highly fanciful 
eight-stanza poem, to which he adds some overly simplified 
and misleading bits of psychoanalytic theorizing. 

Michelangelo's formative experience as foster child with 
the wet-nurse tenant on the Buonarroti family farm at Set- 
tignano must be seen within the context of child-rearing 
practices of the time. A recent study by J. B. Ross establishes 
that boarding with a wet nurse (balia) was the usual, rather 
than the exceptional practice for infants from middle-class 
families in 15th-century Italy.! According to Ross the child 
would remain with the wet nurse for about two years. 

Unfortunately, we know no more about Michelangelo's 
wet nurse than we do about his actual mother. Thus, we are 
left with countless questions about her specific influence on 
the development of Michelangelo as well as the nature of the 
maternal care that he received. We can only make inferences 
from his later character structure, relationships with 
women, sexual orientation, and representations of women 
in his art—particularly the Madonnas and the Virgins with 
the dead Jesus. One must bear in mind that the wet nurses 
were generally lower-class women whose own infants had 
just died. They nursed on a business basis, often at the 
insistence of their financially burdened husbands. The 
hazards of being reared for the first two years of life by a 
woman initially grieving the loss of her own child, who 
regarded the relationship as a commercial, not a maternal 
enterprise, and in the face of the inevitable resentment by 
her own older children, speak for themselves. 

As for Michelangelo's actual early situation, we have little 


' The most thorough study of wet nursing in the Renaissance is by 
J. B. Ross ("The Middle-Class Child in Urban Italy, Fourteenth to 
Early Sixteenth Century," in The History of Childhood, L. de Mause, 
New York, Harper & Row, 1974). Also see, R. C. Trexler, "Infanticide 
in Florence: New Sources and First Results," History of Childhood 
Quarterly, 1, 1973, 98-116. 
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more to draw upon than the "average expectable circum- 
stances” for a Florentine middle-class child. There is no rea- 
son not to assume that once weaned he rejoined his natural 
parents. His mother, Francesca, may be presumed to have 
been reasonably healthy since she had three more sons dur- 
ing the six years following Michelangelo's birth, the last hav- 
ing been born during the year of her death (which was due 
to causes that are unknown). 

That Michelangelo's early attachment was to his wet 
nurse, from whom he was removed, is, as Spector states, of 
course true. But this was equally a fact of life of virtually all 
15th-century Italian urban children. However, 
Michelangelo's pattern of sexual and even social avoidance 
of women, until his friendship with Vittoria Colonna in his 
sixties, was distinctive and clearly not the cultural norm for 
the Renaissance man. We cannot, therefore, impose 20th- 
century child-rearing values and observations on the Re- 
naissance and, hence, conclude that the weaning and end of 
the relationship with the wet nurse are in themselves suffi- 
cient to account for Michelangelo's character or his art. It is 
of interest that the defects in the institution of wet nursing 
were recognized in their day and revealed, for example, in 
Vasari's sympathetic description of Raphael's father's insis- 
tence that the infant Raphael be kept at home and nursed by 
his own mother. 

To minimize the ill-effects of the abrupt loss of the wet 
nurse, we might assume that unusual attention and care 
were given to the young child by his natural mother and 
family upon his arrival in the household. Indeed, it is ob- 
served in present-day studies of children who have lost a 
parent that an immediately available, deeply caring substi- 
tute is the most effective means of reducing psychological 
scarring, and even more so if this new "parent" had de- 
veloped the relationship prior to the loss of the original one. 
Since Michelangelo was nursed at the nearby Settignano 
family farm, we may also presume that the short ride al- 
lowed for a relationship between Michelangelo and his 
mother to develop before the weaning from the wet nurse. 
Again, however, a caution must be expressed since we are 
largely inferring from general cultural practices, not from 
any specific information about Michelangelo. In this re- 
spect, it is even possible that Michelangelo was weaned and 
returned to his mother at six months, an age before the child 
has the cognitive capacity to differentiate one object from 
another, relating only on the basis of gratification and frus- 
tration of needs, irrespective of who is supplying the care. If 
this were the case, the whole wet nurse vs. mother issue 
would be significantly altered. 

My own conclusions are derived from an amalgam of the 
reconstruction of the probable facts concerning who 
mothered Michelangelo when, and inferences about the na- 
ture of the care he received on the basis of his subsequent 
personality and representations in his art. By these criteria 
there is little to substantiate a claim that the mothering pro- 
vided by the wet nurse was very nurturing to 
Michelangelo's psychological development—apart from 
those mysterious realms that are the forerunners of his later 
creativity. Certainly she did not provide for any quality of 
basic trust or affectional capacity toward women in the art- 
ist. Further, his re-entry into his mother’s life, particularly 
as her second son, probably elicited minimal emotional in- 
vestment inasmuch as she was subsequently pregnant for 
close to half of the time that remained to her before she died. 
Thereafter, he was a member in a two-family collective 


household until ten years of age, with no known adequate 
maternal surrogate, and with a father who, apart from what- 
ever grief he endured following his wife's death, must have 
felt his five very young sons to be a substantial burden. 

By any standards, Michelangelo's childhood was 
psychologically traumatic—marked by inconstant care when 
he was totally dependent and by abrupt losses of the figures 
responsible for his protection and nurture. The early death 
of his mother prematurely terminated his experience with 
the continuity in emotional attachments and environment 
necessary for the development of stable self-representation 
and stable object-representations. 

To recapitulate: Michelangelo's inner representation of the 
wet nurse as the mothering one fused with his biological 
mother, who assumed care of him during his first or second 
year of life. Thus, the needs and the feelings of the child 
were transferred to his actual mother. What is important is 
that there was continuity in mothering, however impertect 
its nature. In other words, a child of two or under does not 
have the cognitive capacity to retain the memory of a wet 
nurse as either a discreet person or as an emotional experi- 
ence. These elements become fully assimilated in the rela- 
tion with the subsequent mothering figure. The end of 
mothering, however, was marked by the mother's prema- 
ture death. It was thereafter that Michelangelo lived in the 
silent darkness of motherless nights that so influenced his 


life and his art. 
ROBERT S. LIEBERT, M.D. 
Columbia University 


Correction 

In George M. A. Hanfmann's review of Guntram Koch, Die 
mythologischen Sarkophage, Pt. 6: Meleager, in the June Art Bulle- 
tin, a line of type was dropped inadvertently from the first 
sentence, right column, on p. 355. The sentence should read: 
“As editor of ASR, Matz made the crucial decision to retain 
Carl Robert's principle of archaeology as ‘a philology of 
monuments’. . .” 
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The Proportions of the St. Gall Plan 


Eric Fernie 


The work most necessary to an understanding of the 
ninth-century plan at St. Gall Abbey is an essay pub- 
lished by Walter Horn in the Art Bulletin for 1966. This 
provides a masterly synopsis of earlier views on the 
subject, a concise rejection of less tenable theses such as 
Reinle's, and additional support for Boeckelmann's con- 
tention that the dimensions written onto the plan are 
revisions of a preexisting design, which is a conceptual 
whole in its own right.! Horn illustrates this unity, on 
the one hand in terms of the organization of the monas- 
tery, calling attention to the punctilious care with 
which the numbers of seats, beds, privies, and stables 
have been arranged, so that the provisions made in one 
part of the establishment are complemented in another. 
Thus there are six seats in the refectory for visiting 
brcthers and six beds in their lodgings; there are beds 
for about one hundred and ten monks in all and seating 
spece at the east end of the church for a hundred and 
twelve.? On the other hand, Horn underlines the unity 
of the design by establishing that a single small unit 
was used for the dimensions of the same seats, beds, 
and privies. Taking one of the written dimensions—the 
40-f:. width of the nave—he calculates this unit as 21/2 
ft." [n a gripping passage worthy of the best detective 
fiction, he describes the lateral thinking involved in 
perceiving the relationship between these two figures. 
Instead of reducing the 40 ft. to forty units of equal 
value, like the marks on a metric ruler, he halves and 
quarters the dimension, producing 20, 10, 5, and 21/2 
[r^ 

These points represent a major contribution to the 
literature on the plan, but there are aspects of their 
application with which one must disagree. The 40-ft. 
squares make sense in the nave, the crossing, the tran- 
septs, and the width of the dormitory (see Figs. 1 and 2), 
and the 242-ft. units make sense within individual 
buildings throughout the design, but in Horn's figure 


'W. Horn "The 'Dimensional Inconsistencies' of the Plan of St. 
Gall,” Art Bulletin, xiwim, 1966, 285-308, esp. 292. See also idem, 
"New Theses about the Plan of St. Gall," Die Abtei Reichenau, 1974, 
407-477. All subsequent references are to the 1966 essay. 


° Horn, 298. One correspondence calls for comment, that between 
the number of privy seats in the servants' privy in the house for 
distinguished guests, and the equal number of beds that could be 
placed in the servants' bedrooms. A privy seat to each servant as a 
matter of planning policy is unlikely to the point of impossibility, 
as may be illustrated by G. G. Coulton's characteristic quotation of 
the words of an abbot to a court of law in 1280, to the effect that a 
peasant owned "nihil praeter ventrem" (Medieval Village [1925], 1960, 
66). To be sure, in the case of the house for distinguished guests 
ther? is a high class of servant, no peasant, but the matter is still 
clinched by the fact that the monks' rere-dorter has seating for a 
mere nine of the seventy-seven unfortunates who could be accom- 
modated in the adjoining dormitory. The number of privies really 


14 (Fig. 1), it is hard to find anything beyond the church 
that coincides with the lines of the grid. It is ironic that 
Horn, having adopted a flexible approach in solving the 
relationship between 40 and 21/2 ft., should revert to a 
rigid linear system in applying the 40-ft. grid to the 
whole plan, creating great difficulties in the process. 
He is not unaware of these and makes a concerted at- 
tempt to explain two of the most important inconsis- 
tencies. First, although the length of the plan fits into 
sixteen units of 40 ft. each (Fig. 1), the width is only 
eleven and a half units. To make this up to twelve and to 
a proportion of three to four, Horn suggests that the 
designer assumed an extra half-unit on this axis for the 
servicing of the privies and the mill. There are a 
number of arguments against his explanation. There is 
no reason to accept that the designer assumed anything 
other than what he drew, and even if he did make such 
an assumption, there is no reason to believe that he 
postulated a length necessary to fit the grid. In addi- 
tion, sixteen units on the long axis fit between the out- 
ermost building lines, whereas the eleven and a half on 
the short axis run to the edges of the parchment, so that 
the discrepancy is in fact even greater.5 The second dif- 
ficulty is that the cloister is 21⁄2 ft. longer on the north- 
south side than on the east-west, and the south walls of 
the cloister, dormitory, and refectory miss their in- 
tended grid lines by a margin equal to 5 ft. (Fig. 2). 
These divergences are too great to be attributed to 
faulty draftsmanship, and indeed in the case of the 
dormitory, which should be 80 ft. long if it is to fit the 
grid, Horn has proved by a meticulous analysis of the 
beds that its length is 85 ft. He explains that these two 
discrepancies result from an allowance made for half the 
thickness of the south aisle wall in the case of the clois- 
ter and of each end wall in the case of the dormitory,’ 
but there is no evidence that this allowance was made 
elsewhere, for instance on the east-west axis of the 


depends on proximity to the edge of the property. 
* Horn, 298, 299 and figs. 11 and 12. 
4 Ibid., 301. 


° Ibid., 303. In fact, the sixteen units on the long side even lie inside 
the building line at the northeast corner, where the grid line cuts 
through five structures at a point where there is no suggestion of 
distortion (see Fig. 1). It may also be noted that although the 
twelve-unit division of the north-south dimension has the fourth 
line from the north on the axis of the church, the eighth, which 
should lie on the center of the refectory, misses it by the same 5 ft. 
as noted below concerning the dormitory. In other words, a rectan- 
gular plan of three large blocks by four has one of the two major 
divisions on the short axis displaced to allow for a wall thickness. 
This hardly seems likely. 


^ Ibid., 299, 302, and fig. 12. 
? Ibid., 305, 306, and fig. 13. 
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dormitory and cloister; neither is it easy to see why a 
designer should set up a grid if so few of the major 
building lines correspond to it. 

In addition to these problems, there are two conflicts 
between grid and plan that Horn does not comment on. 
According to the grid, the width of nave and aisles is to 
the length of the transept as two to three, that is, 80 to 
120 ft. (Fig. 2). The 120-ft. length of the transept runs 
between lines that, Horn agrees, mark the centers of its 
end walls. In the case of the nave and aisles, however, 
the 80-ft. width runs between the putative faces of the 
aisle walls, whereas between the lines themselves is a 
distance of 85 ft. To be consistent, one must compare 
like with like, either 85 with 120 ft., that is, wall center 
to wall center, or 80 with 115 ft., that is, wall face to wall 
face. Last, of the two most important divisions on the 
plan—the broad gaps running north-south at either 
end of the church—only one is marked by the grid. The 
grid line nearest the western gap cuts uncompromis- 
ingly through all the buildings on its eastern side (Fig. 
1). 

It would appear that Horn’s grid raises insurmounta- 
ble problems. Consequently, this paper is intended to 
reexamine the evidence for the existence or lack of a 
system of proportions in the plan. To this end I have 
taken the drawing as it stands, ignoring the lengths 
written on it and using the distances in unadorned 
millimeters (Fig. 3).8 From this it emerges that a 
number of measurements occur more than once be- 
tween what can be construed as important lines; 
namely the edges of the parchment, the axis of the 
church, and the four major gaps between buildings, 
that is, the two gaps already mentioned running 
north-south at each end of the church, another running 
south of the refectory, and a fourth around the corner to 
the west of the kitchen. The north edge of the parch- 
ment and the outer building lines on the three major 
gaps form a quadrilateral, the north side of which is 
602mm long, enlarging to 612mm on the south side; the 
eastern side is 613mm and the western 617mm.? Allow- 
ing a margin for distortion and error, as all inves- 
tigators have done and must do, there is some reason 
for considering this as a square in all but its southwest 
corner. Further, the width of the rectangles to the east 
and west of this figure, again to the edge of the parch- 
ment, is the same as the distance from the northern 
edge to the axis of the church. The widths of the two 
rectangles and the distance marking the axis of the 
church all contain similar degrees of variation, namely 
256 to 262, 251 to 260, and 252 to 261mm, and as each 


8 The dimensions used here are taken from the facsimile published 
by the Fehr'sche Buchhandlung, St. Gall, in 1952, It is surprising 
that so little attention has been paid to the actual dimensions of the 
plan. Nowhere in his essay of 1966 or in that of 1974 does Horn give 
the size of the parchment or any part of it other than the width of 
the nave. A. Kottmann, Das Geheimnis romanischer Bauten, Stuttgart, 
1971, discusses the plan with a number of measurements. 


must have been intended to have a uniform width, itis 
difficult to reject the inference that they were all in- 
tended to be the same. These observations, however, 
raise many problems while settling none. What is the 
relationship, if any, between the length of ca.610 and 
that of ca.255mm, and what of all the other dimensions, 
especially the total north-south extent and the position 
of the fourth gap near the kitchen? 

The answer to these questions may lie in the simple 
proportion of 1 to the square root of 2, that is 1 to 1.4142, 
or, put geometrically, the side of a square to its diagonal 
(Fig. 4). This ratio was first discussed in relation to the 
St. Gall plan by Peter Kidson, with particular regard to 
the monastic buildings.!? Kidson did not, however, 
apply it to the plan as a whole, and he insured that it 
would not work for the church by his acceptance of the 
primacy of the written dimensions, and his assump- 
tion that the extant proportions were simply the result 
of the parchment being too small. Horn's support for 
the conceptual unity of the plan makes this view un- 
tenable, as do the measurements themselves. 

One multiplied by the root of 2 equals 1.4142, so that 
the diagonal of a square with a side of 1 will have a 
diagonal .4142 longer than the side. I shall use the term 
"generate" to describe the process by which this extra 
amount is created. Thus 602mm multiplied by root 2 
generates an extra 249mm, 610 generates 252, and 617 
generates 255. Seen in geometrical terms, the diagonals 
of the square swing across until they lie along either its 
northern or southern side, at which point they extend 
to the eastern and western edges of the parchment (Fig. 
4c). The western building line of the gap next to the 
kitchen lies 436mm from the eastern side of the 602/ 
612/613/617mm square, and 436 divided by root 2 equals 
616. Put geometrically, if the side of the square is 
616mm, then half the diagonal will be 436mm (Fig. 4d). 
The only remaining major dimension is the north- 
south length, 779mm. The total east-west length is 
1115mm at the north edge (262 + 602 + 251) and 1130mm 
at the south (256 + 614 + 260). Taking the first figure on 
the grounds that the north edge is much less distorted 
than the south, 1115mm divided by root 2 equals 
788mm. The difference of 9mm needs some justifica- 
tion. One can argue that it is a quarter the size of the 
extra 34mm needed for the completion of Horn's grid 
by half a 40-ft. block, or that even in the shorter lengths 
there are greater divergencies, such as between 602 and 
612mm. These points are self-defeating, though. It is 
more cogent to note that if one starts with the shortest 
side of the central square, then the figures coincide: 602 


9 The eastern of the two main gaps is itself broken by the paradisus 
and apse of the church, and the hen house intrudes from the south- 
east, yet neither of these features can be said to destroy the two 
building lines. 

10 P Kidson, "Systems of Measurement and Proportion in Early 
Medieval Architecture," Ph.D. diss., London University, 1956, 1, 
45-56. 
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THE PROPORTIONS OF THE ST. GALL PLAN 





1 Diagram of the St. Gall plan with a 40 ft. grid superimposed. After Horn, 1966, 
fig. 14 


2 Diagram of the church and cloisters in the St. Gall plan 
“Carolingian” feet established by Horn, 1966 
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multiplied by root 2 generates 249; 249 plus 602 plus 249 
equals 1100; 1100 divided by root 2 equals 778. 

The church and claustral buildings exhibit the same 
proportions (Fig. 5). The nave is 301mm long, that is, 
half the 602mm length of the adjacent side of the basic 
square, and the distance from the west end of the nave 
to the chord of the apse is 426mm, which is 301mm 
multiplied by root 2.!! The transept is 195.5mm long, 
but this figure needs doctoring. The crossing and south 
arm are each 66.5mm from north to south, whereas the 
north arm is only 62.5mm. Reconstructing this element 
to be the same as the other two produces a total length 
of 199.5mm (66.5 x 3). The average width of the nave 
and aisles is 142mm, and 199.5 divided by root 2 equals 
141. The dormitory is 146mm long. Horn has demon- 


'! [tis generally assumed that the chord of the apse lies in line with 
the eastern walls of the flanking chambers, eg., Horn, 1966, 296, yet 
there is a clear spandrel shape on each side between the apse and 
the room, indicating that the curve begins before the ends of the 
flanking chambers. The chord is important because the arc of the 
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5 Diagram of the church and 
cloisters in the St. Gall plan 
with lengths in millimeters 


strated unequivocally that the units representing the 
beds inside it contain a slight error, extending the 
building by a bed width,!? that is 4mm, beyond its 
proper length, which should therefore be 142mm in- 
stead of 146. Since 4mm is the amount by which the 
north arm of the transept falls short of the length of the 
south arm, one is tempted to speculate that the com- 
bined length of transept and dormitory is correct at 
341.5mm (199.5 + 142) and that this has been incorrectly 
divided up. Be that as it may, it is clear that the dormit- 
ory, like the width of nave and aisles, relates to the ` 
transept length as 1 to root 2. The width of nave and 
aisles is divided by the internal width of the nave into 
the sequences 42-57-43.5mm, 41-58-43.5mm, and 39- 
28.5-43.5 at the first, fourth, and seventh bays respec- 


apse is struck from it. Given the chord and the width, the depth 
follows automatically. Working back from the apex of the apse is a 
clumsier process. 


12 Horn, 302. 
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tively from the crossing, producing an average of 42- 
58-42mm. Forty-two mm multiplied by root 2 equals 
59, so the division may be expressed as 1, root 2, 1.13 
The use of the proportion in the other buildings can be 
exemplified by the animal pens in the southwest corner 
(Fig. 3). Measured along the eastern wall, the northern 
two for goats and sheep are 137.5 and 139.5mm long, 
whereas the southern one is 193mm, and 137.5 multi p- 
lied by root 2 equals 194.5. This exercise can be ex- 
tended into the details of all the buildings, but to be 
done properly it would need a full set of dimensions 
and reproductions of all parts of the plan, preferably to 
full size, an ideal that is beyond the scope of the present 
essay. 

The immediately preceding part of this description is 
much easier to grasp if it is presented in the feet used 
by Horn (Fig. 2), though at some cost in precision. The 
nave and aisles are 85 ft. wide, the dormitory 85 ft. 
long, and the transept 120 ft. long, and 85 multiplied by 
root 2 equals 120. In the: nave and aisles the internal 
width of the main vessel is 35 ft. and the flanking 
spaces are each of 25 ft. Twenty-five plus 35 plus 25 
equals 85, and since 25 multiplied by root 2 equals 35, 
the sequence is also 1, root 2, 1. The dimensions of the 
animal pens can probably be read as the lengths used in 
the church, the shorter pens being 85 ft. long, the 
longer 120 ft. long. From this simple set of figures one 


13 Given the sequence 1, root 2, 1, it follows automatically that 100.5 
(41.5 + 59) x root 2 = 142; and also that 142 x root 2 generates 59. 


!4 From the axis of the church along the transept to the south end of 
the dormitory is a distance of 145 ft., that is, 60 ft. for half the length 
of the transept plus 85 ft. for the dormitory. From the axis of the 
church to the south aisle wall is 42/2 ft., that is, half of 85 ft. There- 
fore, from the aisle wall to the south wall of the cloister is 10242 ft., 
that is, 145 ft. less 4212 ft. 

Despite the greater clarity of this form of exposition, it pays, as 
noted above, to bear in mind the actual dimensions. In the case of 
the cloister, for instance, whereas the eastern side is indeed longer 
than the northern one, 171 against 167.5mm, the equivalent of a 
difference of 21/2 ft., the other two sides reverse the magnitudes, 
the western being 167.5 and the southern 170mm! I do not know how 
to explain this except as simple distortion, an idea which leaves 
something to be desired. Not even this sort of explanation, how- 


can explain the extra 21⁄2 ft. in the cloister, since the 
grouping 120, 85, and 85 ft. with one 85 ft. laid on the 
same axis as the 120 ft. produces 1021/2 ft. between its 
edge and the end of the other 85 ft. '4 


The St. Gall plan is not an isolated example of the use 
of the square root of 2 in architectural design. In the late 
eleventh-century structure of Norwich Cathedral, for 
instance, the length of the nave is 77.60m and the length 
of the church to the chord of the apse is 109.89m, which 
divided by root 2 equals 77.70m. The dimensions 77.60 
and 109.89m are the equivalents of the 301 and 426mm 
lengths on the St. Gall plan. Further, the 22m internal 
width of nave and aisles is divided into an internal nave 
width of between 9 and 9.06m and two flanking dimen- 
sions of about 6.48m, whereas 22 divided as 1, root 2, 1, 
produces 6.44, 9.12, and 6.44.!5 Fulrad's St.-Denis, con- 
secrated in A.D. 775, is of more immediate significance 
because it is closer in date to St. Gall. According to 
Formigé, the excavator, the widths of aisles and nave 
between wall centers are 6.31 and 8.78m respectively, a 
total of 21.40m. The dimension 21.40 divided into 1, root 
2, 1, equals 6.26, 8.86, and 6.26.!9 Lack of evidence 
makes it difficult to determine the tradition lying be- 
hind the St. Gall plan, yet there is a surprising degree of 
similarity in style and conventions between it and its 
nearest surviving relative, the early third-century mar- 
ble plan of Rome, a parallel that leaves open, as with all 


ever, obscures the other surprising fact about the measurements of 
the cloister, namely that despite everything that has been written 
on the subject the north walk is not wider than the other three. The 
sides of the garth including the bench on the north side are 127 and 
124mm on the east and west sides and 124.5 and 126mm on the north 
and south ones (Fig. 5). The walks themselves have the following 
widths at either end, north 21.5 and 20.5mm, east 20 and 20mm, 
south 21.5 and 22.5mm, and west 23 and 24mm. If the north walk is 
wider at any point, it is because its bench invades the garth, not 
because the north-south axis of the cloister is longer than the east- 
west one. 


!5 E. Fernie, "Norwich Cathedral and the Square Root of Two,” 
Journal of the British Archaeological Association, cxx1x, 1976, 77-86. It was 
only after this article went to press that I realized the importance of 
the apse chord in the design. 


16 J. Formigé, L'Abbaye royale de St.-Denis, Paris, 1960, 50. 
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6 Details of the Severan Forma Urbis Romae, Carettoni's fragments 25, 26, and 31 


things Carolingian, the question of survival or revival 
(Fig. 6).!7 

Given the degree of distortion in the St. Gall plan, it 
is doubtful whether the nature of its design will ever be 
definitively established, but I submit that the foregoing 


'7 G. Carettoni, et al., La pianta marmorea di Roma antica, 1960, or more 
accessibly but less satisfactorily in F. Brown, Roman Architecture, 
Loncon, 1961, fig. 76. This sort of ancestry might lead one to look to 
large-scale Roman layouts as an ultimate source behind the 
draftsman's tradition. Horn (P. 303) is right to reject the castrum 
because of its rigid axiality, although I would also include its use of 
a grid as a differentiating element. Baths complexes, on the other 
hanc, are much more flexible in design, the Baths of Diocletian, for 
instance, containing a non-axial frigidarium, a large central block 
flanked by two rectangular zones, and dimensions of the same sort 
of magnitude as those of the St. Gall plan—ca. 770 x 800 ft. against 
ca. 455 x 665 ft. These Baths need to be subjected to a dimensional 


correspondences should be sufficient to insure the ratio 
1 to the square foot of 2 a place among the contenders. !8 
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analysis but an accurate set of measurements is not easily obtain- 
able. 

'" The chief weaknesses in the case presented here are, first, the fact 
that the gap marking the southern edge of the basic square runs 
only as far as the kitchen where it turns north, and not right across 
to the western vertical Bap, and second, the discrepancy between 
the two major dimensions of the plan, the 1115 and 779mm sides of 
the parchment, and the root 2 relationship between them, 1115 = 
root 2 = 788mm, and 779 x root 2 = 1110mm. F. Arens, Das Werkmass 
in der Baukunst des Mittelalters, 1938, 58, gives the size of the parch- 
ment as 77 x 111cm. 


A Book of Hours from the Circle of the Master of the Berlin Passion: 
Notes on the Relationship between Fifteenth-Century Manuscript 
Illumination and Printmaking in the Rhenish Lowlands* 


James Marrow 


In memoriam L. M. J. Delaissé 


Introduction 

An unpublished Book of Hours in Middle Dutch, 
preserved in the British Library, London (Harley Ms 
1662), is distinguished by miniatures, marginal illustra- 
tions, and border decoration of noteworthy richness 
and distinctive style.! The manuscript contains six 
full-page miniatures, a full-page IHS monogram, 
thirty-three delicately drawn marginal sketches of 
birds, animals, foliage, and grotesque heads, and an 
array of painted initials and borders of striking variety 


and animation. From the boldly drawn verticals that, 


define the written area on simple text pages to the opu- 
lently decorated openings that demarcate major texts, 
the manuscript displays an assurance of execution that 
suggests the participation of a team of mature and ac- 
complished artisans. Yet for all its accomplishment, the 
Harley Hours is apparently a unicum: no other manu- 
Script has come to light that can be attributed to the 
same artists. 

On the basis of its contents and cycle of illustration, 
the Harley Hours can be placed in the orbit of book 
illumination from the Northern Netherlands.? The 


4 


*For aid and counsel in the preparation of this paper, I should like to 
thank Friedrich Gorissen, who.spent many hours helping in the 
analysis of special problems pertaining to this manuscript, Alan Shes- 
tack, Jane Hutchison, Paul Pieper, Fritz Koreny, Jan Deschamps, 
Georges Dogaer, Hermann Knaus, F. P. Pickering, and Diane Scillia; 
additional acknowledgements will be found in the notes. Portions of 
this material have been presented in lectures at the 59th Annual Meet- 
ing of the College Art Association, Chicago, Ill., 1971, and at the 
Second St. Louis Conference on Manuscript Studies, St. Louis, 
Missouri, 1975. My special thanks go to Walter Cahn, Gloria Fiero, 
and Mary Mayer for critical readings and suggestions. 


1See A Catalogue of the Harleian Manuscripts in the British Museum, 11, 
London, 1808, 168. The manuscript entered the Harley Collection as 
part of a gift of manuscripts from Henry Worsley (d. 1747); its earlier 
provenance is-unknown (see C. E. Wright, Fontes Harleiani. A Study of 
the Sources of the Harleian Collection of Manuscripts Preserved in the De- 
partment of Manuscripts in the British Museum, London, 1972, 361 and 
399). A full description of Harley ms 1662 is given at the end of this 
article in Appendix I. 

2 The standard studies of Northern Netherlandish illumination are 
A. W. Byvanck and G. J. Hoogewerff, La Miniature hollandaise dans les 
manuscrits des 14e, 15e et 16e siècles, 3 vols., The Hague, 1922-26 [hereaf- 
ter: Byvanck-Hoogewerff]; G. J. Hoogewerff, De Noord-Nederlandsche 
schilderkunst, 1-11, The Hague, 1936-37; A. W. Byvanck, La Miniature 
dans les Pays-Bas septentrionaux, trans. Adrienne Haye, Paris, 1937; 
and L. M. ]. Delaissé, A Century of Dutch Manuscript Illumination 
(California Studies in the History of Art, v9, Berkeley-Los Angeles, 1968. 


? Among the earliest examples is a Book of Hours of about 1425 in 
Deventer, Bibliotheek van het Athenaeum, Ms without signature, 


Hours of the Eternal Wisdom (fols. 89v-116r). for exam- 
ple, is commonly found in vernacular Books of Hours 
from this area, and its illustration in the Harley Hours, 
a standing Salvator Mundi (Fig. 2), continues an illustra- 
tive tradition that became conventional in Northern 
Netherlandish Horae in the second quarter of the fif- 
teenth century.? The representation of a praying soul in 
the initial beginning the Office of the Dead in the Har- 
ley Hours (Fig. 3) can also be related to a tradition in- 
digenous to the Northern Netherlands, although here 
dragons replace the Hellfire that normally -hreatens the 
praying souls in earlier Dutch Books of Haurs.* 

The Harley Hours received brief riotices and descrip- 
tions in inventories of Netherlandish manuscripts in 
English collections published at the turr. of the cen- 
tury,5 but appears to have escaped subsequent atten- 
tion until its inclusion, at my suggestion, in the exhibi- 
tion Herbst des Mittelalters, held at Cologne in 1970.5 In 
view of these early published notices, the omission of 
the manuscript from the comprehensive corpus and 
studies of Northern Netherlandish manuscripts by Pro- 


fol. 99r; repro. G. J. Hoogewerff, “Enkele verluchte getijdenboeken 
tussen 1375 en 1425 in de Nederlanden ontstaan,” Mededelingen der 
Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afi. Letterkunde, 
N.R., xxvi, 1963, fig. 10 opp. p. 87. For later examples, see The 
Hague, Koninklijke Bibliotheek, ms 76 G 23, fol. 60v, ar.d Ms 131 G3, 
fol. 79v (both ca. 1435), Liége, Bibliothéque de l'Uriversité, Ms 32, 
fol. 48v (ca. 1440), Utrecht, Aartsbisschoppelijk Museum, Ms 25, fol. 
67v (ca. 1450), etc. 


4 See, for example, Books of Hours of about 1415, New York, Pier- 
pont Morgan Library, ms 866, fol. 171r, and about 1435, The Hague, 
Koninklijke Bibliotheek, ms 131 G 3, fol. 172r. In some manuscripts, 
the souls are represented in a Hell mouth, thus combining dragon 
imagery with that of fire. See New York, Pierpont Morgan Library, 
Ms 945 (Hours of Catherine of Cleves), fol. 97 (J. Plummer, Tae Hours 
of Catherine of Cleves, New York, 1966, pl. 42), and The Hague, 
Koninklijke Bibliotheek, ms 131 G 5, fol. 144 (Byvan-k-Hoogewerff, 
pl. 18b). i 


5 See H. Brugmans, Verslag van een onderzoek in Engelazd naar archivalia 


beiangrijk voor de geschiedenis van Nederland, The Hague, 1895, 419; K. de 
Flou and E. Gailliard, Besckrijving van Middelnederlandsche en andere 
handschriften die in Engeland bewaard worden, n, Ghent, 1896, 31-34, No. 
7; and R. Priebsch, Deutsche Handschriften in England, 11, Erlangen, 
1901, 6-7, No. 8. 

6 See Herbst des Mittelalters. Spütgotik in Köln und am Niederrhein, exh. 
cat., Cologne, Kunsthalle, 1970, 86, No. 133 and fig. 48. I am grateful 
to Dr. Paul Pieper for acting as an intermediary and bringing the 
Harley Hours to the attention of the organizers of the exhibition in 
Cologne. 
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fessors Byvanck and Hoogewerff is somewhat surpris- 
ing,” but may be related to difficulties in ascertaining 
its place of origin. For if the Harley Hours contains a 
singular decorative style, it is also singularly difficult to 
localize with precision. 

Linguistic and hagiographical indications in the Har- 
ley Hours suggest that the manuscript was made 
somewhere along the Netherlandish-German border 
area of the Lower Rhine. The text of Harley ms 1662 is, 
to be sure, Middle Dutch, but it contains dialectical 
peculiarities characteristic of the crescent-shaped strip 
of land between the Meuse and the Lower Rhine River 
valleys, that is, of the Limburg and of Gelderland.? 
Hagiographical evidence also points to an origin mid- 
way between the Netherlands and Germany: the saints 
cited in the calendar and litany are an admixture of 
those venerated in the dioceses of Utrecht, Liege, and 
Cologne.? 

Although the provisional localization of the Harley 
Hours to the Netherlandish language area of the Lower 
Rhine is teasingly vague, the manuscript contains 
liturgical and heraldic evidence of potential value for 
pinpointing its origins. The Office of the Dead corre- 
sponds to that of the diocese of Utrecht, but this usage 
was adopted in the early fifteenth century by the Con- 
gregation of Windesheim, and spread with it into major 
areas of Westphalia, the Lower Rhine, and the Southern 
Netherlands, chiefly through the vernacular translation 
of the Book of Hours prepared by Geert Grote.'? The 


7 See n. 2. 


8 Observations concerning the dialect are based upon written and 
oral reports kindly supplied me by Professors H. N. Heinrichs of 
the Freie Universitàt Berlin (letter of Oct. 20, 1969), A. Van Loey of 
the Vrije Universiteit te Brussel (letter of Nov. 2, 1969), and F. P. 
Pickering of the University of Reading, Dr. F. Gorissen, Archivist of 
Cleves, and Jan Deschamps, Research Fellow for Netherlandic Man- 
uscripts at the Royal Library in Brussels. | am grateful to these 
scholars both for their care in reading and commenting upon exten- 
sive excerpts of the text, and for their unanimity in the localization. 
Professors Heinrichs and Van Loey and Dr. Gorissen made addi- 
tional observations that the scribe's model may have come from 
Brabant; Professor Heinrichs also noted evidence suggesting that 
the scribe had been trained in Cologne. 


° For calendars of Utrecht and Liege, see E. Strubbe and L. Voet, De 
chronologie van de Middeleeuwen en de moderne tijden in de Nederlanden, 
Antwerp, 1960, 155-197; for Cologne, see G. Zilliken, "Der Kolner 
Festkalender," Bonner Jahrbücher, cxix, 1, 1910, 13-157. Dr. Gorissen 
and Dr. G. Dogaer of the Royal Library in Brussels kindly offered 
guidance in interpreting the hagiographical entries of the calendar. 


10 See N. van Wijk, Het Getijdenboek van Geert Grote, naar het Haagse 
handschrift 133 E 21 (Leidsche Drukken en Herdrukken uitgegeven vanwege 
de Maatschappij der Nederlandsche Letterkunde te Leiden, Kleine Reeks, 111), 
Leiden, 1940, and F. Gorissen, "Das Stundenbuch im rheinischen 
Niederland,” Studien zur klevischen Musik- und Liturgiegeschichte (Beit- 
rüge zur rheinischen Musikgeschichte, Lxxv), Cologne, 1968, 63-109. 

!! As first indicated to me by Dr. Gorissen, the Harley Hours not 
only differs in translation, but also contains some text segments 
omitted in Grote's version of the Office of the Virgin. The whole 
question of variant Netherlandish translations of the Office of the 


Harley manuscript, however, is one of a mere handful 
of Middle Netherlandish Books of Hours the text of 
which is not Grote's translation, !! a factor that may lead 
to a secure localization if additional texts of the same 
type can be identified. The difference is not just one of 
language, but, in the case of principal text of the 
Book of Hours, the Office of the Virgin, of the actual 
choice and sequence of text segments. As Friedrich 
Gorissen has shown, Grote did not simply translate a 
preexistent Latin text of the Office of the Virgin, but 
compiled his own. This text then served, with only 
minor modifications, as the basis of a Latin Office for- 
mally adopted by the Congregation of Windesheim in 
the early fifteenth century.!? The Office of the Virgin in 
Harley Ms 1662 appears to have been compiled with 
reference to both the Grote and Windesheim types, but 
it also contains elements found in neither.'? Thus, the 
text of this Office probably represents an as yet uniden- 
tified local usage. 

Other pertinent evidence for localization exists in the 
coats-of-arms—apparently those of the original 
owner—that appear in the lower margin of fol. 118r 
(Fig. 1). Unfortunately the owner's coat-of-arms and the 
paternal shield are so blackened by oxidation as to 
make identification of the colors uncertain, and I have 
not been successful in connecting either these arms or 
the legible maternal one with a distinct figure or fam- 
ily.** 

Regardless of its precise localization, the general af- 


Virgin deserves fuller study. A Netherlandish translation of the 
Rome Usage of the Office of the Virgin, dating from the 14th cen- 
tury, has been discussed by C. C. de Bruin, "Een veertiende-eeuws 
Vlaams getijdenboek in een Leningrads handschrift," Album Prof. 
Dr. Frank Baur, 1, Antwerp, 1948, 113-120. A Netherlandish transla- 
tion of the Brussels Usage of the Office (Latin text in a printed 
Breviary of 1516 in London, British Library, C.36.b.19, and in Books 
of Hours in Brussels, Bibliotheque Royale, ms 10772, and Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, Ms Rawl. Lit. F.38) is known to me in two Horae, 
Brussels, Bibliothèque Royale, ms rv 385, and London, British Li- 
brary, Add. ms 39637. The Brussels translation is unstudied. 


12 Gorissen, "Das Stundenbuch im rheinischen Niederland," 84 ff. 


13 See Appendix Il. 


!3 The arms appear to be as follows: Owner's shield (center)—argent, 
two bars sable, star in chief dexter; Paternal shield (left)—argent, two 
bars sable, star and figure 1 in chief dexter; Maternal shield (right)— 
gules, a fox (or dog?) passant reguardant argent. Attempts to iden- 
tify the arms were kindly made by Dr. Gorissen, by Drs. Edmond 
Delhougne of the Stichting Instituut voor Genealogie en Streekge- 
schiedenis in Roermond, by Dr. J. Belonje of Alkmaar, and by Me}. 
Dr. J. M. van Winter of the Instituut voor Geschiedenis in Utrecht. 
According to Dr. Belonje and Mej. Dr. van Winter, the maternal 
shield might be that of a member of the Van Vossem family, and the 
paternal shield, according to Dr. van Winter, could belong to a 
member of the Van Mirlaer-Milledonck family; the arrangement of 
the escutcheons, according to Dr. Belonje, could indicate that the 
owner was a monk or nun. The presence of feminine forms in the 
prayers on fols. 189v (dinresche), 194r (vriendinne), and 196v (hulpster) 
indicates, in any case, that the manuscript was written for a 


woman. 
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finity of the Harley Hours to the tradition of book il- 
lumination in the Northern Netherlands allows us to 
estimate its date of origin by comparison with manu- 
scripts from this area. The luxuriant foliage and impos- 
ing grotesque figures that decorate the borders and ini- 
tials of the manuscript seem to presuppose the Master 
of Catherine of Cleves, thus suggesting a terminus post 
quem of ca. 1450.!5 Figures such as the intertwined 
dragons in the lower margin of the page beginning the 
Office of the Dead (Fig. 3) have analogies in the Cleves 
Hours, !° and the border with thick foliage curled about 
a rectangular frame of branches in the London manu- 
script (Fig. 4) recalls a similar one in a miniature from 
the workshop of the Cleves Master in Vienna." But 
there are no identical motifs in these manuscripts, and 
the borders of the Harley Hours are, on the whole, more 
luxuriant than those from the Cleves workshop. In this 
respect the Harley borders are more reminiscent of 
some Northern Netherlandish manuscripts dated to the 
third quarter of the century. A miniature page from a 
manuscript in Berlin (Fig. 5)!8 has a rich, inhabited 
borcer comparable in density to some of those in Har- 
ley Ms 1662, and the simplified composition and rather 
homespun, childlike figures in the illustration on the 
page may be compared with a similar composition and 
types in the Harley Hours (Fig. 6). Indeed, the more 
archaic composition and softer forms in the Harley 
miniature might be taken as an indication of its prior- 
ity over the Berlin manuscript, which is datable about 
1460 But as there is no question of tangency or outright 
dependence concerning the two workshops, it is safer 
to interpret the similarities only as parallel reflections 
of a common heritage, and as indications of an approx- 
imately similar dating. An upper limit for dating the 
Harley Hours is provided by the Hours of Sophia von 
Bylant, illuminated by the Master of St. Bartholomew 
and dated 1475.!? Many of the inhabited borders of this 
manuscript are analogous in richness and exuberance 
to those of Harley Ms 1662, but the Von Bylant Hours 
also contains borders of a modern type not found in the 
London manuscript, in which figures and decorative 
elements are displayed— sometimes illusionistically 
with cast shadows—against solidly colored or gold 
panels.*? In sum, the Harley Hours may be localized to 


'° See Plummer, The Hours of Catherine of Cleves, F. Gorissen, Das 
Stundenbuch der Katharina von Kleve. Analyse und Kommentar, Berlin, 
1973, and A. Baumeister, Die Ornamentik des Meisters der Katharina von 
Kleve, Ph.D. diss., Münster, 1973. 


^^ Plummer, The Hours of Catherine of Cleves, pls. 8, 138. 
'7 See Byvanck, La Miniature, fig. 151. 


* Ber iin, Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Ms Germ. oct. 
648, fol. 15v. See Byvanck, La Miniature, 88, 121; and fig. 213. 

'? Cologne, Wallraf-Richartz Museum; see P. Pieper, "Das Stun- 
denbuch des Bartholomaus-Meisters,” Wallraf-Richartz-Jahrbuch, xx1, 
1959, 97-158. 

20 Ibid., figs. 50, 52, 53, 55, and 57. 

°! The restricted scope and heterogeneity of Lower Rhenish illumi- 
nation are indicated by H. Jerchel, “Die niederrheinische 


the Netherlandish language area of the Lower Rhine 
and dated in the third quarter of the fifteenth century. 

The significance of Harley ms 1662 seems to me to lie 
precisely in the combination of its area of origin and its 
singularity. Although numerous scholars have 
hypothesized the existence of a highly developed tradi- 
tion of manuscript illustration in the region of the 
Lower Rhine, few important manuscripts have been de- 
finitively localized to this region, and Lower Rhenish 
illumination has not always been successfully distin- 
guished from that of Utrecht, the putative center of 
Northern Netherlandish manuscript illumination.?! 
The Harley Hours, differing from known or suggested 
Utrecht manuscripts linguistically, hagiographically, 
liturgically, and stylistically, can help to fill a significant 
gap in our knowledge of fifteenth-century book pro- 
duction from the Lower Rhine. The manuscript is par- 
ticularly important, moreover, because of its depen- 
dence upon contemporary engravings: indeed, the Har- 
ley Hours can be seen as a primary document of the 
relationship between manuscript illumination and 
printmaking in the Rhenish Lowlands. 


The Miniatures 

Those familiar with fifteenth-century Netherlandish 
book illumination will not fail to note peculiarities in 
the style and technique of the miniatures in the Harley 
Hours. The style is notably simple, even retardataire, 
for the third quarter of the fifteenth century. The com- 
positions tend to be limited to minimal numbers of fig- 
ures, and the setting consists for the most part of sim- 
ple ground lines with only slightly variegated horizons. 
Furnishings and props appear only in the miniature of 
the Annunciation (Fig. 6), where, however, the tilted 
ground plane and abstract background of the miniature 
strike an even more old-fashioned note than do the 
generalized landscape settings of the other composi- 
tions. The master of Harley 1662 seems uninterested in 
the pictorial aspects of setting and detail cultivated by 
many of his contemporaries; his is a figure-dominated 
art. 

Other aspects of the master's style and technique ac- 
cord with these preferences. The figures are composed 


Buchmalerei der Spatgotik,” Wallraf-Richartz-Jahrbuch, x, 1938, 65-90, 
who was able to compile a catalogue of only thirty-seven Lower 
Rhenish illuminated manuscripts and miniatures between ca. 1380 
and 1470. More recently some scholars have attempted to add im- 
portant manuscripts to this list, but many of the works in question 
are also claimed for Utrecht. See, for example, the divergent in- 
terpretations of G. J. Hoogewerff, “Gelderse miniatuurschilders in 
de eerste helft van de vijftiende eeuw," Oud Holland, LxxvI, 1961, 
3-49, and U. Finke, "Utrecht—Zentrum nordniederlandisher 
Buchmalerei," Oud Holland, xxvii, 1963, 27-66. The importance of 
the Lower Rhine for Northern Netherlandish illumination has been 
stressed by K. Keller, Zwei Stundenbiicher aus dem geldrischen Herzog- 
shause (Veróffentlichung des Historischen Vereins für Geldern und Umgegend, 
LXv1II), n.p., 1969, and by F. Gorissen, Das Stundenbuch der Katharina 
von Kleve. 
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2 Salvator Mundi and facing text page. London, British Library, Harley ms 1662, fols. 89v-90r; reprod. actual size 
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4 Arrest of Christ and facing text page. London, British Library, 


3 Praying Soul at the beginning of the 
Harley Ms 1662, fols. 63v-64r (photo: British Library) 


Office of the Dead. London, British 
Library, Harley Ms 1662, fol. 145r 
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5 Annunciation. Berlin, Staatsbibliothek 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Ms Germ. oct. 
648, fol. 14v (photo: Staatsbibliothek 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz) 


with firmly delineated contours, and color, although 
vivid, is used primarily in the manner of filler, with 
modulations of hue suppressed in favor of superim- 
posed modeling in line. The artist of the Harley Hours 
is dearly a draftsman, not a colorist, and, as if to under- 
score this fact, portions of each miniature are executed 
only in pen upon the bare vellum. This technique is 
employed for the scroll adjacent to the Salvator Mundi 
(Fig. 2) and that borne by Gabriel (Fig. 6), for the com- 
plex still life before which the Virgin kneels in prayer at 
the Annunciation, and for flesh areas of all the 
figures—faces, hands, and, in the Crucifixion minia- 
tur? (Fig. 1), for Christ's entire body. 

The peculiarities of the Harley master's style and 
tecanique become understandable when account is 
taken of the sources of inspiration for his miniatures. 
These sources were not, to my knowledge, other minia- 
tures, but contemporary prints. The Salvator Mundi in 
the manuscript (Fig. 2) reproduces the figure in an en- 
graving of the same subject by the Master of the Berlin 
Passion (Fig. 7),?? an anonymous engraver thought to 
have been active in the region of the Netherlands and 


?? Lehrs No. 45. This and all other similarly denoted references are 
to tae standard catalogue of I5th-century engravings by M. Lehrs, 
Geschichte und Kritischer Katalog des deutschen, niederlündischen und fran- 
zOsischen Kupferstichs im XV. Jahrhundert, 9 vols., Vienna, 1908-1934 
(repr. New York, 1973). Lehrs's discussion of the Master of the Berlin 
Passion is in Vol. 111 of the series. As the entire oeuvre of the Master 
of the Berlin Passion is reproduced under the Lehrs numbers by F. 
W. H. Hollstein, Dutch and Flemish Etchings, Engravings and Woodcuts ca. 





6 Annunciation and facing text page. London, British Library, Harley ms 
1662, fols. 17v-18r (photo: British Library) 


the Lower Rhine during the third quarter of the fif- 
teenth century. The size and contours of the two fig- 
ures are essentially identical, indicating a copy, proba- 
bly by tracing.?? The priority of the engraving over the 
miniature is suggested by a characteristic suppression 
of the detailing of the drapery folds and of the decora- 
tive patterning on the hem of Christ's robe in the mini- 
ature. Nonetheless, the copy is not an entirely slavish 
one: the cross surmounting the globe held by the 
Savior has been reduced in thickness in the miniature 
to appear more graceful and less top-heavy, and por- 
tions of the volutes of the scroll are rendered more suc- 
cessfully in the manuscript version. 

Other miniatures in the Harley Hours can also be 
related to engravings by or after the Master of the Berlin 
Passion. The Crucifixion (Fig. 1 combines features of 
two different prints attributed to this artist. The fig- 
ures of Mary and Saint John correspond in general 
pose, size, and contour to those in Lehrs No. 21 (Fig. 8), 
and the Christ figure has its closest analogy in details of 
the positioning of the upper torso and the inclined 
head, the clenched hands, and the INRI titulus in Lehrs 


1450-1700, Amsterdam, n.d. [1949ff.], x11, 79-113, no references to 
reproductions of individual works by this artist need be cited. 


°° Several techniques of tracing were available to artsts of the 15th 
century; the principal ones are described and documented by J. D. 
Farquhar, Creation and Imitation. The Work of a Fifteenth-Century Manu- 
script Illuminator (Nova University Studies in the Humanities, 1), Fort 
Lauderdale, 1976, 65-69. 
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No. 30 (Fig. 9). Two obvious hypotheses are suggested: 
either the miniature represents a conflation of the two 
prints, or it reflects a lost engraving by the Master of the 
Berlin Passion, one which combined types similar to 
those in the two extant works. The existence of such a 
lost composition can be proved by means of a woodcut 
that appeared in several books published in Cologne 
between 1489 and 1499 (Fig. 10).24 The upper part of 
Christ's body, the slumped head, the clenched hands, 
and the INRI titulus of the woodcut all recall the cor- 
responding portions of Lehrs No. 30 and of the Harley 
miniature, and this Christ type is accompanied by fig- 
ures of Mary and Saint John like those in Lehrs No. 21 
and in the manuscript. Indeed, a careful comparison of 
the figures of Mary and Saint John will show that those 
in the miniature (Fig. 1) and the woodcut agree in de- 
tails that depart from the engraving (Fig. 8). In the en- 
graving, for example, the two figures are placed almost 
tangent to the Cross, and Saint John stands with his 
right foot resting awkwardly and illogically on one of 
the stones or pegs that supports it;?? in the miniature 
and the woodcut, in contrast, the two figures are placed 
at a more comfortable distance from the Cross. The posi- 
tion of John's praying hands, open rather than folded, 
is the same in the miniature and the woodcut, and 
these two versions agree in the type of collar worn by 
Saint John and in the belt about the waist—both fea- 
tures that are altered or omitted in Lehrs No. 21. The 
best explanation for these complex interrelationships is 


24 Reproduced from the edition of 1489 of Dirk (Coelde) von Mün- 
ster, Der Spiegel . . . der kirsten Menschen, Cologne, Johann Koelhoff 
der Altere: see A. Schramm, Der Bilderschmuck der Frühdrucke, 23 vols., 
Leipzig, 1920-1943, viri, fig. 284, and later uses of the same block 
or composition, figs. 763, 830, 836, and 837. The same edition of 1489 
contains a woodcut copy of the Master of the Berlin Passion's Sal- 
vator Mundi (Fig. 7), thus establishing that Koelhoff made use of 
woodcut illustrations after this artist; see Schramm, viii, fig. 287. 


25 This awkward detail suggests to me that Lehrs No. 21 is itself a 
derivative copy rather than an original formulation by the Master of 
the Berlin Passion. In a letter of July 7, 1977, Dr. Fritz Koreny of the 
Graphische Sammlung Albertina in Vienna expressed similar res- 
ervations: "Was nun die Zuweisung des Stiches zum Oeuvre des 
Meisters der Berliner Passion betrifft wird man sich, solange keine 
neueren Ergebnisse vorliegen, an Lehrs halten. Anzumerken ware 
jedoch, dass gerade die Kreuzigung—im Vergleich zu anderen 
Stichen des Meisters—Züge aufweist, die (in noch ungeklarter 
Weise) den kleinformatigen Arbeiten jener Gruppe von anonymen 
Stechern nahekommen, die Lehrs unter den Notnamen ‘Meister mit 
den Blumenrahmen' oder 'Meister der Marter der Zehntausend' u. 
a. zusammengefasst hat." 


26 Similar compositions of the Crucifixion are known in panel 
painting and stained glass. If the current early dating of these works 
is accurate, they probably cast light upon the sources for the 
hypothetical engraving by the Master of the Berlin Passion; if not, 
they may represent additional reflections of the composition. | 


that the Harley miniature and the woodcut of 1489 go 
back to a lost engraving by the Master of the Berlin 
Passion.?* 

Using a similar process of triangulation we may 
hypothesize a lost model for the miniature, Saint John 
the Evangelist (Fig. 11). This figure agrees in details of 
stance, pose, and costume with smaller engraved fig- 
ures attributed to the Master of St. Erasmus (Lehrs No. 
82) and the Master of the Dutuit Mt. of Olives (Fig. 
12).27 As neither the engravings nor the larger and more 
fluent miniature can reasonably be interpreted as de- 
pendent upon the other, one is justified in assuming a 
common model. Significantly, the Master of 5t. Eras- 
mus and the Master of the Dutuit Mt. of Olives are best 
known for the production of crude replicas of prints by 
the Master of the Berlin Passion. The figure in the Har- 
ley Hours, therefore, provides us with evidence of the 
appearance of yet another lost print by this artist. 

The Last Judgment of the Harley Hours (Fig. 13) 1s 
related—although complexly—to other miniatures and 
to prints. The pose and precise details of the costume of 
Christ, and the general types and poses of the Virgin 
and the Baptist recur in two Dutch Books of Hours, one 
in a private collection? and the other in The Hague 
(Fig. 14).?? The Christ figures are essentially identical in 
size and outline, indicating copies one from another or 
from a common model. The Hague composition, in 
turn, exactly reproduces the representation of the Last 
Judgment from the well-known blockbook edition of 


thank Diane Scillia for calling my attention to the painting of the 
Crucifixion with scenes from the Life of the Virgin in Aachen, 
Suermondt-Museum, Inv. No. 548; dated in the fifth decade of the 
15th century by E. G. Grimme, "Das Suermondt-Museum. Eine 
Auswahl," Aachener Kunstblütter, xxviii, 1963, 222-24, No. 120, with 
repro. The stained-glass panel is in Darmstadt, Hessisches Land- 
esmuseum, Inv. No. 209; it is catalogued as Middle Rhenish, ca. 1440 
by S. Beeh-Lustenberger, Glasmalerei um 800—1900 im Hessischen Land- 
esmuseum in Darmstadt, 2 vols., Frankfurt a. M.—Hanau, 1967-1973, 
text vol., p. 149, plate vol., pl. 105. 


27 Not in Lehrs. See A. Shestack, Fifteenth Century Engravings of North- 
ern Europe from the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C., 
Washington, 1967, No. 26, with repro. 


28 Collection of Professor Emeritus Dimitri Tselos, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, fol. 128v. See Illuminated Books of the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance, exh. cat., Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery and Baltimore 
Museum of Art, 1949, 49, No. 133, where the codex is dated ca. 1480. 
I wish to thank Professor Tselos for allowing me to examine the 
manuscript in St. Paul, and for kindly furnishing me with photo- 
graphs of this miniature. 


29 The Hague, Koninklijke Bibliotheek, Ms 133 E 22, fol. 85v. Dated 
ca. 1460 by Byvanck-Hoogewerff, 39, No. 88, and pl. 174b. A freer 
and later version of this composition occurs in a Netherlandish 
Book of Hours of 1468 in Kraków, Czartoryskich Library, Ms 3091, 
fol. 128v; see Byvanck, La Miniature, fig. 246. 
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9 Master of the Berlin Passion, Crucifixion, 
engraving (L. 30). London, British 
Museum (photo: British Museum) 


Figs. 7-13 reproduced actual size. 





7 Master of the Berlin Passion, 
Salvator Mundi, engraving (L. 45). 
Berlin, Staatliche Museen 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz, 
Kupferstichkabinett (photo: 
Staatliche Museen, Jörg P. Anders) 


8 Master of the Berlin Passion, 
Crucifixion, engraving (L. 21). Vienna, 
Graphische Sammlung Albertina 
(photo: Albertina) 
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10 Crucifixion, woodcut from Dirk (Coelde) von Münster, 





Vae) 


Der Spiegel . . . der kirsten Menschen, Cologne, Johann 
Koelhoff der Altere, 1489 (after A. Schramm, Der 
Bilderschmuck der Frühdrucke, vini, Leipzig, 1924, fig. 284) 
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A - J = ! 
11 Saint John the Evangelist. London, British Library, Harley 
Ms 1662, fol. 202v (photo: British Library) 


the Biblia Pauperum (Fig. 15).?? Yet a comparison among 
these three representations suggests that no one can be 
seen as the source for the other two, or as the original 
formulation of the composition. The Harley miniature 
has a variant scene of only three dead figures arising 
from their graves and it lacks the lilies or swords com- 
mon to other contemporary versions of this subject. 
The representation in the Hours at The Hague has the 
appropriate lily and sword, but depicts a morse, or 
brooch, fastening Christ's robe smaller than that in the 
woodcut or in the Harley miniature, and it lacks the 
definition of drapery folds beneath Christ's right arm 


30 See H.T. Musper, Die Urausgaben der holländischen Apokalypse und 
Biblia Pauperum, 3 vols., Munich, 1961, facs. pl. 37. Musper's early 
dating of ca. 1430-1440 has not found adherents. For the generally 
accepted dating of ca. 1460 or 1460-1470, see H. Verougstraete-Marcq 
and R. van Schoute, "Le Speculum Humanae Salvationis considéré 
dans ses rapports avec la Biblia Pauperum et le Cantica Can- 
ticorum," Bijdragen tot de geschiedenis van de grafische kunst opgedragen 
aan Prof. Dr. Louis Lebeer, Antwerp, 1975, 363-379, esp. p. 378, M. 
Smeyers, “De invloed der blokboekeditie van de Biblia Pauperum 
op het getijdenboek van Maria van Vronensteyn," Bijdragen ... 








12 Master of the Dutuit Mt. of Olives, Saint 
John the Evangelist, hand-colored engraving. 
Washington, D.C., National Gallery of Art, 
Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection (photo: 
National Gallery of Art) 


as given in both the Harley scene and in the woodcut. 
The representation in the Biblia Pauperum , finally, is in- 
correct in showing swords at both sides of Christ's head 
rather than the traditional sword and lily. The precise 
correspondence of size and contour in the three images 
yet their discrepancies of detail again suggest that they 
derive from a common model, now lost. Certainly, the 
evidence of wide knowledge of the composition implies 
that a print of some kind once circulated. But one won- 
ders if the appearance and origin of such a hypothetical 
print can be inferred from this and the following visual 
evidence. 

We owe to Max Geisberg the astute observation that 
a number of the scenes in an early engraved Passion by 
Israhel van Meckenem are related to those in the Biblia 
Pauperum.?! Geisberg cited only "exact" correspon- 
dences in his analysis of this relationship; thus he did 
not comment upon a relationship between Israhel's rep- 
resentation of the Last Judgment from this series (Fig. 
16)?? and that in the Biblia Pauperum (Fig. 15). There are 
no exact analogies between these two representations, 
and details of the figure of Christ and of the dead aris- 
ing from their graves are decidedly different. But there 
are general correspondences between the figures of the 
Virgin and the Baptist in the woodcut and in the en- 
graving, and Israhel's print is closer to the Harley mini- 


Lebeer, 307-325, esp. p. 324, and R. A. Koch, "New Criteria for Dat- 
ing the Netherlandish Biblia Pauperum Blockbook," Studies in Late 
Medieval and Renaissance Painting in Honor of Millard Meiss, ed. I. Lavin 
and J. Plummer, 2 vols., New York, 1977, 1, 283-89, 11, pls. 98-100. 


3! See M. Geisberg, Verzeichnis der Kupferstiche Israhels van Meckenem 
(Studien zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte, wi), Strassburg, 1905, 279ff., 
esp. 288-89 

32 Geisberg, Verzeichnis, No. 126, and Lehrs No. 119. 
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14 Last Judgment. The Hague, 
Koninklijke Bibliotheek, Ms 133 E 
22, fol. 85v (photo: Koninklijke 
Bibliotheek) 
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ature in some details than are any of the other examples 
of this composition thus far adduced. The points of 
similarity include the representation of only three fig- 
ures emerging from their graves (even though they dif- 
fer in detail in the two compositions), the manner in 
which the Virgin's robe sweeps back and curves over 
itself in two different folds as it cascades to the ground, 
and the swelling, oval nimbuses and the marked incli- 
nation of Christ's head to the left. A reversed and more 
archaic version of this composition by the Master of the 
Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand is also known (Fig. 
17).33 This print is closer to the Harley miniature in 
some details than is Israhel's: the oval outline of the 
Baptist's face and beard are common to the Harley 
miniature and to the engraving by the Martyrdom 
Master, and both represent the Baptist's praying hands 
projecting beyond the contour of his robe. The Martyr- 
dom Master also represents three rather than four fig- 
ures emerging from their graves, but his one shrouded 
figure has its counterpart not in the Harley miniature or 
in the print by Israhel, but in the composition of the 
Biblia Pauperum (Fig. 15) and the Book of Hours in The 
Hague (Fig. 14). This last detail proves that the two 
different branches of the composition share a common 
origin. 

Many of these complex interrelationships were 
known to Geisberg, and he postulated the existence ofa 
series of prints, now lost, that were reflected in the 


33 Lehrs No. 53. 
34 Geisberg, Verzeichnis, 279ff., esp. 292. 
35 Lehrs, 111, 384-85. 


36 Lehrs No. 3, repro. T. O. Weigel and A. Zestermann, Die Anfange 
der Druckerkunst in Bild und Schrift, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1866, II, No. 249, 
pl. before p. 365. The better-known, reversed version of this print 
which Lehrs reproduced (Lehrs No. 2; his pl. 1) was subsequently 
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engraving (L. 53). London, 
British Museum (photo: 
British Museum) 


Small Passion by Israhel van Meckenem, in a number of 
similar prints (some reversed) by the Master of St. 
Erasmus and his "alter ego," the Master of the Martyr- 
dom of the Ten Thousand, in the Biblia Pauperum, and in 
other woodcut illustrations of the late fifteenth cen- 
tury.34 Max Lehrs, however, went beyond Geisberg in 
proposing that the author of the hypothetical lost series 
must have been the Master of the Berlin Passion, an 
artist known to have been copied with regularity by 
the Martyrdom Master and by Israhel van Meckenem.*° 
I believe that Geisberg and Lehrs were correct in their 
hypotheses. Based upon what has already been indi- 
cated about the sources of the miniatures in the Harley 
codex, its Last Judgment can be seen as another probable 
reflection of a lost prototype by the Master of the Berlin 
Passion. Although the divergent elements that distin- 
guish these various miniatures and prints imply differ- 
ent and complex lines of development and transmis- 
sion, the common elements and the patterns of inter- 
relationships are best explained by the assumption of a 
lost original. 

The Arrest of Christ in the Harley Hours (Fig. 4) is 
related to two different prints. The group of Christ and 
the three figures who arrest him recurs in an engraving 
of the same event by the Master of the Playing Cards 
(Fig. 18).3° The costumes of the figures in the miniature 
have been altered—some simplified (at left) and some 
reinterpreted (the figure in the right foreground)—but 


identified as a copy after Lehrs No. 3 by the Master of the Power of 
Women; see M. Geisberg, Kupferstiche der Frühzeit (Studien zur 
deutschen Kunstgeschichte, CCXXIM), Strassburg, 1923, 17-18, and idem, 
Die Anfünge des Kupferstichs (Meister der Graphik, 11), 2nd ed., Leipzig, 
1923, 42 and pl. 16. I am indebted to Jane Hutchison for calling my 
attention to the relationship between the Harley miniature and the 
engraving by the Master of the Playing Cards. 
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the correspondences in action, posture, and details 
(e.g., the helmet of the figure in the background at 
right) imply a specific relationship between the two 
compositions. As the engraving is much larger than the 
miniature, there is no question of a direct copy in this 
case. The miniature also omits all of the subsidiary fig- 
ures around Christ, and it substitutes a different group- 
ing of Saint Peter and Malchus. I have not found a re- 
lated example of the Saint Peter, but the figure of Mal- 
chus repeats the corresponding figure in the scene of 
the Arrest of Christ from the Biblia Pauperum (Fig. 19).37 
A comparison of details in these three compositions 
indicates that no one is the model for the other two, 
and implies the existence of at least one lost original or 
intermediary. The obvious hypothesis that the minia- 
ture might be a simple pastiche of the two prints is 
refuted by the fact that the miniature includes some 
details lacking in the woodcut. It is unlikely that a 
copyist would have furnished Malchus with a costume 
more detailed than that in his model (the woodcutter 
seems to have understood that Malchus's vest was but- 
toned and stretched at the middle, but he was unsuc- 
cessful in representing such a detail), and it is equally 
unlikely that he would have gratuitously inserted a 
helmet lacking in his model or that he would have 
added feet to Malchus's lantern. As the woodcutter 
could hardly have taken this solitary figure from the 
Harley Hours, the best supposition is that these two 
compositions reflect a common source. This hypothesis 
is supported by a detail of the woodcut. The soldier 
directly above and to the right of Saint Peter wears a 
helmet that covers most of his face and is held in place 
by double chin-straps. This detail is not reproduced in 
the Harley miniature, but it does reappear in the figure 
who grasps Christ's arm at the left in the engraving by 
the Master of the Playing Cards (Fig. 18). 
The woodcut, therefore, contains elements from each of 
the agher two compositions. The evidence points to a 
lost model made either before or after the print by the 
Maszer of the Playing Cards which combined some fea- 
tures present in the three extant representations. It 
seems unlikely that the lost model would have predated 
the engraving by the Playing Cards Master, particularly 
as the miniature is inferior in some respects to his 
print. For one thing, the illumination represents the 
soldier in the right foreground actually standing upon 
Christ's right foot; for another, the miniature omits one 
of the central actors in this scene, the traitor Judas. The 
hypothetical model, therefore, would date after the 
Play:ng Cards Master but before the woodcut of the 
Biblic Pauperum and the Harley miniature. As two of the 
three extant representatives of this compositional rela- 
tionship are prints, the missing link is most probably 
anotaer print. 


37 Musper, Urausgaben, facs, pi. 21, 
38 Lehrs, 111, 3ff. 


The Annunciation of the Harley Hours (Fig. 6) cannot 
be directly related to any known compositional tra- 
ditions, but it also seems to me to bear the imprint of 
graphic invention. The entire still life at the left is exe- 
cuted in pen on the bare vellum, as is the scroll held by 
the Angel Gabriel (cf. the scroll held by the Salvator 
Mundi, Fig. 2). The networks of parallel ink lines that 
occur on the flooring of the scene, alongside the Vir- 
gin's cushion and around her slippers, recall the 
graphic devices employed by printmakers to define 
shade in depth and to set off figures and objects. Stylis- 
tic traits suggest another instance of reflection of the 
work of the Master of the Berlin Passion. The checkered 
floor of the miniature was favored by this artist (cf. Fig. 
7; Lehrs Nos. 17-19, 23-25, etc.), and such features as 
the Virgin's swelling, oval nimbus, her hair falling in 
clearly defined waves and ringlets, the single forelock 
noted on the angel, and the figures’ lowered eyes and 
smallish physiognomic details are all cited by Max 
Lehrs as characteristics typical of the Master of the Ber- 
lin Passion.?? In the Master's Saint Dorothy (Fig. 20),?? 
for example, the ovoid physiognomy of the saint may 
be compared with that of the Angel Gabriel, the down- 
cast eyes and ornamental rendering of the saint's hair 
with those of the Virgin, and the forelock of the Christ 
Child with that of the Annunciatory Angel. The folds of 
the Virgin's garment have something of the overly fussy 
quality of those in the Master's Madonna and Child En- 
throned (Fig. 21),4° and in this representation, as in the 
miniature of the Annunciation, the side panels of the 
Virgin's cushion are decorated with similar lozenge pat- 
terns. When sufficient allowances are made for the in- 
tervention of a different personality and for the transla- 
tion into a different medium, the possibility that the 
Master of the Berlin Passion provided an engraved 
model for the Harley Annunciation may not seem unrea- 
sonable. 

The Marginal Figures 

Thirty-three pen-drawn figures of birds, grotesque 
heads, animals, and foliage decorate the upper margins 
of text pages in the Harley Hours. Although the figures 
are concentrated in the early portion of the book 
(twenty-five of the thirty-three occur in the first 
hundred folios), no special scheme seems to have dic- 
tated the allotment of figures throughout the text. The 
figures appear at or above the top line of text, and are 
usually treated as extensions of the calligraphically 
flourished ascenders of the letters. The brown ink with 
which they are drawn is remarkably similar to that of 
the script, and portions of some of the figures (e.g., 
their tongues) are highlighted or executed in a red iden- 
tical with that used for rubrics or smaller capitals. This 
fact, together with the harmonious integration of fig- 
ures and script, suggests that the marginal drawings 


39 Lehrs No. 69 
*9 Lehrs No. 36. 
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18 Master of the Playing 
Cards, Arrest of Christ, 
engraving (L. 3). Paris, 
Louvre, Rothschild 
Collection (photo: 
Service de 
Documentation de la 
Réunion des Musées 
Nationaux) 


19 Arrest of Christ, detail of 
woodcut from the 
blockbook Biblia 

Pauperum. Paris, 
Bibliothèque Nationale 
(photo: Bibliothèque 
Nationale) 


20 Master of the Berlin Passion, Saint 
Dorothy, engraving (L. 69). Paris, 
Bibliothèque Nationale (photo: 
Bibliothèque Nationale; reprod. actual 
size) 


21 Master of the Berlin Passion, 
Madonna and Child Enthroned with 
Angels, engraving (L. 36). Paris, 
Bibliothèque Nationale (photo: 
Bibliothèque Nationale) 


should be attributed to the decorator responsible for 
capitals, if not to the scribe himself. In at least one case, 
a marginal figure actually serves as a capital (Fig. 22, 
the "S" of Soe), and in another the lack of overlapping 
or of erasure in an initial that passes through a bird's 
beak shows that figure and capital were conceived to- 
gether (Fig. 23). 

I hesitate to attribute the marginal figures to the art- 
ist responsible for the miniatures. The basis for this 
doubt lies in the quality of the figures, some of which 
seem to surpass those of the miniatures in delicacy and 
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finesse of execution. I leave to others to determine 
whether such differences imply different authorship or 
only derive from the subject matter and the opportun- 
ity we have to see significant passages of line-drawing 
unencumbered by paint; my sole concern in this con- 
text is with the character and sources of the figures. 
Significantly, these parallel those of the miniatures; all 
but one of the figures I have been able to identify derive 
from or are related to prints by the Master of the Berlin 
Passion. 

With only one exception, the figures after the Master 
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of the Berlin Passion are related to a series of animal 
prints that Max Lehrs perceptively characterized as 
models for goldsmiths and miniaturists (Lehrs Nos. 
82-101). Some of the figures—or their parts, for fre- 
quertly only the heads were taken over—agree per- 
fectlv in measurements and contour, and were evi- 
dent y traced. Among the closest pairings are a swan 
(Figs. 22, 24),4! a dog (Figs. 25-26),4? and a group of 
fantastic birds (Figs. 27-28, 29-30).4* Although they 
appear to have been traced, the figures show varying 
degrees of coincidence and of fluency of execution in 
comparison with their models. The manuscript swan 
(Fig. 22), for example, is a poor cousin of its engraved 
counterpart: the abruptly truncated legs of the hand- 
drawn figure, the belabored dark contour of its neck 
and breast line, the thicker, stubby bill, and a general 
lack of successful integration of the parts all compare 
unfavorably with the engraved figure (Fig. 24). In the 
case of the fantastic bird on fol. 10v (Fig. 29), however, it 
is the manuscript figure that shows greater elegance of 
line .n the revised and elongated beak and cresting. 

Besides directly excerpted and traced borrowings, 
the Harley Hours also contains marginal figures that 
had to be adapted for use in a restricted space. The 
stork's head with a snake on fol. 106r (Fig. 31) is obvi- 
ouslv dependent upon Lehrs No. 91 (Fig. 24), but the 
snake's body has been abbreviated and reformulated to 
fit above the top line of text. The relationship between 
the figure on fol. 4v (Fig. 32) and one in Lehrs No. 92 
(Fig. 33) is a more subtle one. Although the figures 
differ considerably in appearance, the main outline of 
the skulls and the angle at which the branches pass 
through the beaks are essentially congruent. In adapt- 
ing the engraved model to his new purpose, the artist 
of the manuscript retained these features, but he re- 
vised the neck line and cresting and he replaced the 
prints branches with a truncated and shorter version 
suitable for the narrow area at his disposal. The artist's 
ingenuity and skill are, I believe, amply attested to by 
the success of his reinterpretation. 

Two of the finest marginal figures in the Harley 
Hours are not directly derived from extant works. The 
bird’s head on fol. 204v (Fig. 34) combines an elegantly 
realized contour of opposing curves with delicately 
scratched modeling. This figure recalls similar ones by 
the Master of the Berlin Passion (Fig. 35),4* but differs 
from them in its eye type and its specific arrangement 
of beak, skull, and cresting. One wonders if this figure 
should be reckoned as a copy from a lost print or as an 


4! Lehrs No. 91. 
42 Lehrs No. 82. 


33 Lehrs Nos. 93 and 97, resp. See also the bird's head on fol. 123v 
which is copied from a figure in Lehrs No. 95. 


44 Lehrs No. 98, and see also the head of the lower figure of Lehrs 
No. 99. 


55 Lelws No. 115. 
46 Lehrs No. 261. See M. Geisberg, Die Kupferstiche des Meisters E. S., 


invention of the artist, albeit one inspired by the Mas- 
ter. The figure of a bird on fol. 35v (Fig. 23) raises simi- 
lar questions of interpretation. This is the only figure of 
this group to have an echo not in the series of animal 
engravings by the Master of the Berlin Passion, but in 
another of the artist's prints, the Ornament with Chess- 
Playing Couple (Fig. 36).4° The manuscript figure is ob- 
viously related to that of the bird directly above and in 
front of the woman chess-player, but is larger in size 
and does not agree in contour. The engraved figure has 
cresting which is lacking in its counterpart, but only 
the manuscript figure correctly grasps the stem of the 
initial (branches in the engraving) in its jaws. The 
manuscript version also displays greater complexity in 
detail work and shading, organized in this instance 
into an almost imperceptible network of fine cross- 
hatching. If not based upon a different image no longer 
extant, the manuscript figure may be said to represent 
an original and inventive departure from a model by 
the Master of the Berlin Passion. 

Besides the preponderance of derivations from works 
by the Master of the Berlin Passion, there is one margi- 
nal figure in the Harley Hours that is traceable to a 
different artistic source. The bird's head on fol. 43v 
(Fig. 37) is excerpted from a playing card by the Master 
E. S. (Fig. 38).4° Inasmuch as the Master of the Berlin 
Passion is known to have appropriated motives from 
the Master E. S.,47 the possibility of a lost intermediary 
by this master cannot be excluded. Be that as it may, the 
borrowing is of value for dating the Harley Hours, for 
the playing cards by the Master E. S. have been dated to 
1463.78 

Finally, mention should be made of marginal figures 
in the Harley Hours that are unknown in the extant 
oeuvre of other artists. These include a series of grotes- 
que heads (Fig. 40) which, although numerous in the 
manuscript,*? show little significant variation one from 
another, and a solitary figure of a beast's or dragon's 
head (Fig. 39). Only the discovery of related illustra- 
tions will allow us to determine if these figures also go 
back to engraved models. 


The Painted Decoration of the Initials and Borders 
The painted decoration of the Harley Hours is 
noteworthy in its own right. Richly painted initials 
occur at each of the five openings with miniatures that 
begin major texts, but similar if more modestly con- 
ceived pages—twenty-four in all—also demarcate less 
significant texts and text segments (Fig. 41). The decora- 


Berlin, 1933-34, pl. 182, fig. 121. 
47 See Lehrs, 111, 76-77, No. 26, and 119-120, No. 81. 


48 See M. Geisberg, Der Meister E. S. (Meister der Graphik, x), 2nd ed., 
Leipzig, 1924, 42-43, summarizing and clarifying the observations 
of L. Kammerer, “Der Meister E. S. und die Heimat seiner Kunst," 
Jahrbuch der königlich preussischen Kunstsammlungen, xvi1, 1896, 152-53. 


49 See also fols. 19v, 23v, 28v, 40r, 50r, 59v, 93v, 138v, 172v, and 205r. 
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22 Swan. London, British Library, Harley Ms 
1662, fol. 45r (photo: British Library) 


23 Bird. London, British Library, Harley Ms 
1662, fol. 35v (photo: British Library) 


24 Master of the Berlin Passion, 5wan, Stork, 
and Ostrich, engraving (L. 91). Vienna, 
Graphische Sammlung Albertina (photo: 
Albertina) 





25 Dog. London, British Library, Harley Ms 
1662, fol. 6v (photo: British Library) 
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5 26 Master of the Berlin Passion, Dogs, detail of 
Y edyen tut Sanc engraving (L. 82). Vienna, Graphische 
fielen moctrn Sammlung Albertina (photo: Albertina) 





iby Hoen tyt 27 Bird. London, British Library, Harley ms 
Sttmle Bene 1662, fol. 47v (photo: British Library) 
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31 Bird and Snake. 
London, British 





29 Bird. London, 


28 Master of the Berlin Passion, Bird, British Library, Harley 


L. 93). MS 1662, fol. 10v Library, Harley Ms 
Visone. Graphiache Sammlung (photo: British 1662, fol. 106r (photo: 
Albertina (photo: Albertina) Library) 30 Master of the British Library) 

Berlin Passion, Bird, 
detail of engraving (L. 
97). Vienna, 
Graphische Sammlung 
Albertina (photo: 
Albertina) 





Figs. 22-40 reproduced actual size. 
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Ashmolean Museum (photo: Ashmolean Museum) 


tor's palette is keyed to that of the miniatures— blues, 
greens, oranges, pinks, purples, and golds pre- 
dominate—but it is consistently darker and more 
intense. Paint is applied more thickly than in the minia- 
tures, and the pigments are mixed or variegated with 
white, producing a more vibrant effect than does the 
relatively uniform coloration of the illustrations. The 
differences are more than simple technical ones, for the 
sketcay and loose style of the borders and initials con- 
trasts with the linear precision of the miniatures and of 
the pen-drawn marginal figures. The decorator's dis- 
tinct palette and painting style are easily recognized in 
the full-page IHS monogram (Fig. 42) and his drawing 
style in the figured initial that begins the Office of the 





32 Bird. London, British 
Library, Harley Ms 1662, fol. 
4v (photo: British Library) 


33 Master of the Berlin 
Passion, Bird, detail of 
engraving (L. 92). Vienna, 
Albertina (photo: Albertina) 


34 Bird. London, British 
Library, Harley Ms 1662, fol. 
204v (photo: British Library) 


35 Master of the Berlin 
Passion, Bird, engraving (L. 
98). Vienna, Albertina 
(photo: Albertina) 





Dead (Fig. 3). This artist is a colorist, not a draftsman; 
he should be distinguished from the miniaturist (and 
his collaborator if a second person colored the minia- 
tures) and from the author of the pen-drawn figures. 
The painted initials and borders of the Harley Hours 
are unusually bold. The dragon initial on fol. 90 (Fig. 2), 
for example, is almost overwhelming in its scale, its 
vitality, and its vivid blue and gold coloration. The 
powerful S-curve of the initial on this page surges into 
the margins in coiled and flexed inhabited foliage; as a 
result, initial and marginal decoration fuse into an ar- 
restingly lush and vigorous whole. The same qualities 
appear elsewhere in the manuscript, even on leaves 
with much simpler decoration. Assertive scale, opulent 
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37 Bird. London, British 
Library, Harley ms 1662, 
fol. 43v (photo: British 
Library) 


38 Master E. S., Bird from 
playing card of the Two of 
Birds, detail of engraving 
(L. 261). Dresden, Staat- 
liche Kunstsammlungen, 
Kupferstichkabinett 
(photo: Staatliche 
Kunstsammlungen) 





39 Dragon's Head. London, British 
Library, Harley Ms 1662, fol. 88v 
(photo: British Library) 


40 Grotesque Head. London, British 
Library, Harley Ms 1662, fol. 74r 
(photo: British Library) 


coloration, and animated design are the hallmarks of an 
assured craftsman who commands a rich vocabulary of 
ornamental forms. 

Earlier, I commented upon general analogies between 
the painted decoration of the Harley Hours and that in 
Northern Netherlandish manuscripts of the third quar- 
ter of the fifteenth century. It is equally important, 
however, to note areas of divergence from that tradi- 
tion. Whereas Netherlandish illuminators of this 
period tended to organize their border decoration into 
rigidly structured and outlined frameworks filled by 
dense patterns of foliage and smaller sprays (Figs. 5, 
14), the borders in the Harley Hours are composed of 
fewer and larger decorative elements, and the design is 
less rectilinear in profile. The majority of the borders 





consist of meandering foliage which is neither con- 
tained within linear panels nor filled in with small ink 
designs. These characteristics ally the decoration more 
with German illumination than with that of the Nether- 
lands, particularly with manuscripts produced in the 
Rhineland and Westphalia. 

The Germanic character of the decoration conforms 
with other evidence that has already been adduced to 
localize the Harley Hours to the German-Netherlandish 
border area of the Lower Rhine. But these characteris- 
tics make a detailed analysis of the decorative style of 
the codex impossible at this time, for although scholars 
have begun to classify and analyze decorative motifs in 
distinct groups of Netherlandish manuscripts,°° the il- 
lumination of the Rhineland and Westphalia has been 
neither systematically published nor analyzed from the 
point of view of its ornamentation.?! The problem is 
compounded because a comprehensive study of Ger- 
man manuscript decoration of the Late Middle Ages 
would have to take account of the related ornamental 
vocabulary of metal- and leather-workers, that is, of 
material that also awaits comprehensive study and 
analysis.?? There is little doubt, however, that compara- 
tive studies of this material will help to clarify the ori- 
gins and the transmission of ornamental motives, even 
for manuscripts as singular as Harley 1662. To cite just 
one provocative analogy, the fleshy thistle bud that ap- 
pears at the center of the lower margin of fol. 90r (Fig. 
2), just above the base of the page, is related in concep- 
tion to a similar motive on the engraved base of a silver 


50 E.g., manuscripts by the Master of Catherine of Cleves, for which 
see the studies of Gorissen and Baumeister cited above, n. 15, and a 
group of manuscripts believed to have been illuminated at the 
Monastery of Agnietenberg, for which see A. L. de Vreese, "Ag- 
nietenbergse verluchtkunst op de tentoonstelling Willet Holthuvsen 
te Amsterdam," Bulletin van de Kon. Ned. Oudheidkundige Bond, ser. 6, x, 
1957, 21-42, and idem, "Een fraai verlucht vroeg-Agnietenbergs 
Getijden- en Gebedenboek in de Albertina te Brussel," Bulletin van 
de Kon. Ned. Oudheidkundige Bond, ser. 6, xiv, 1961, cols. 201-222, esp. 
205ff. 


51 See, for example, the very summary article of H. Jerchel on Lower 
Rhenish illumination cited above, n. 21, which does not deal 
explicitly with ornament. Recent studies of groups of Middle and 
Upper Rhenish manuscripts discuss ornament, but the results thus 
far are only fragmentary. See E. Vaassen, "Die Werkstatt der 
Mainzer Riesenbibel in Würzburg und ihr Umkreis," Archiv für Ge- 
schichte des Buchwesens , x111, 1973, cols. 1121-1428, esp. 1220ff., and U. 
Frommberger-Weber, ‘’Spatgotische Buchmalerei in den Städten 
Speyer, Worms und Heidelberg (1440-1510)," Zeitschrift für die Ge- 
schichte des Oberrheins, cxxt, 1973, 35-145, unfortunately without il- 
lustrations. A selection of 15th-century manuscripts from Cologne 
and Westphalia is discussed by H. Knaus, "Rheinische Handschrif- 
ten in Berlin. 4. Folge: Fraterherren und Windesheimer, Lokalstil 
und Ordensstil," Archiv für Geschichte des Buchwesens, x111, 1973, cols. 
1081-1120, with bibliography for more specialized studies of indi- 
vidual codices. See also Mittelalterliche Buchmalerei aus Westfalen , exh. 
cat., Hamm, Stadtischen Gustav-Lübcke Museum, 1954, pls. 27-31. 


52 The book of J. M. Fritz, Gestochene Bilder. Gravierungen auf deutschen 
Goldschmiedearbeiten der Spütgotik (Beihefte der Bonner Jahrbücher, xx), 
Cologne-Graz, 1966, focuses only upon figural engraving, but con- 
tains many useful reproductions and an extensive catalogue of 
works. 
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41 Text page. London, British Library, 
Harley ms 1662, fol. 113v (photo: British 
Library) 


Berlin Passion, 
Plant (detail of 
Fig. 36, L. 115) 





43 Engraved base of silver-gilt altar 
cross, Liebenthal, Pfarrkirche (after E. 
Hintze and K. Masner, 
Goldschmiedearbeiten Schlesiens, 
Breslau, 1911, 2) 


and gilt altar cross from Silesia, dated 1374 (Fig. 43).5? 
Only extensive study of other works in both media will 
permit us to reconstruct the actual history of such mo- 
tives, to estimate if this motive is distinctly German, 
and to determine if the two representations share any 
direct affiliation. 

The study of fifteenth-century ornament will also 
have to take engraved prints into account. The role of 
prints in disseminating ornamental motives is well es- 


°* Reproduced after E. Hintze and K. Masner, Goldschmiedearbeiten 
Schlesiens, Breslau, 1911, 2. See also Fritz, Gestochene Bilder, 276, Cat. 
No. 419, and fig. 225. 


54 See H. Lehmann-Haupt, Gutenberg and the Master of the Playing 
Cards, New Haven-London, 1966, and A. H. van Buren and S. Ed- 
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42 IHS monogram and facing text page. London, British Library, Harley ms 
1662, fol. 184v-185r (photo: British Library) 


tablished, and recent studies have brought out hitherto 
unsuspected nuances in the relationship between or- 
nament in manuscript illumination and in early engrav- 
ings, particularly those of the Master of the Playing 
Cards.5* In view of what has already been determined 
about the sources of the miniatures and pen-drawings 
in the Harley Hours, I have taken special pains to com- 
pare the painted ornamentation of the codex with the 
most influential ornamental works of fifteenth-century 
German and Netherlandish engravers. I have discov- 
ered no borrowings from either the Master of the Play- 
ing Cards or the Master E. S., but there are general and 
specific relationships with works by the Master of the 
Berlin Passion, although they are hardly of a pervasive 
nature. 

Only one detail of the decoration of the Harley Hours 
actually reproduces a motive from the ornamental 
prints by the Master of the Berlin Passion. The bulbous 
plant form with spiky extensions in the upper right 
margin of fol. 113v (Fig. 41) is of exactly the same type 
and size as a similar plant behind the seated figure at 
the right in the artist's Ornament with Chess-Playing 
Couple (Fig. 44, a detail of Fig. 36),55 and it looks as if it 
were traced. It is somewhat surprising to find only one 
exact counterpart between the painted decoration of 
the Harley Hours and the ornamental prints of the Mas- 
ter of the Berlin Passion,5° but this instance of replica- 


munds, “Playing Cards and Manuscripts: Some Widely Dissemi- 
nated Fifteenth-Century Model Sheets," Art Bulletin, tv1, 1974, 12-30. 


55 Gee n. 45, 
56 See also Lehrs Nos. 102-114, 116-117. 
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tion can be supplemented by observations concerning 
more general affinities between the ornamental vocab- 
ulary in the manuscript and in the prints. The pointed 
aroid plants with scalloped petals just to the left of the 
copied bulb (Fig. 41) and those in the lower margin of 
fol. 64r (Fig. 4) also recall botanical specimens from the 
Ornament with Chess-Playing Couple (Fig. 36; cf. the form 
behind the woman's waist), and there are similarities 
between the thick, leafy foliage with its strongly de- 
fined axial vein above the archer's arrow at the left in 
this print and the foliage that curls about the bar in the 
left margin of fol. 113v (Fig. 41). The same qualities of 
luxuriance and profuse large-scale ornamentation can 
be found in both the prints and the Harley Hours, and 
there are also analogies in the manner in which the 
artists fill and animate their botanical forms with 
human and grotesque figures (cf. Figs. 1, 6, 13, etc.). 
What are we to make of these analogies? In view of 
the manifest lack of "importance" of the exactly repro- 
duced detail and the overall general similarities of 
form, it is likely that the Harley decorator took more 
than just one motive from ornamental prints by the 
Master of the Berlin Passion. Most of the extant orna- 
mental prints by this artist are known only in unique 
impressions, and it has long been assumed that some 
prints by lesser engravers go back to lost ornamental 
works by him.?? My implication is that the decoration 
of the Harley Hours, like the miniatures and pen- 
drawings, also preserves the appearance of lost works 
by the Berlin Passion Master. Such hypothetical bor- 
rowings would only be piecemeal, however, as in the 
copied plant, for it is also true that the painted or- 
namentation of the codex includes many forms and fig- 
ures for which no similar counterparts exist in prints by 
the Master of the Berlin Passion. In sum, the painted 
ornamentation of the Harley Hours may be related to 
extant and lost engravings by the Master of the Berlin 
Passion, but the decoration probably also contains 
many motives with no direct sources in prints. The 
painted decoration may well be the most truly "origi- 
nal" and spontaneous component of Harley Ms 1662. 


Manuscript Illumination and Printmaking in the 
Rhenish Lowlands: The Context of the Harley Hours 
and a Hypothesis Concerning Its Artist 

The apparent lack of other works by the artists of the 
Harley Hours might seem to render futile any attempt 


57 E.g., prints by the Master of the Dutuit Mt. of Olives (Lehrs Nos. 
102-111). 

578 For background, see S. Hindman and J. D. Farquhar, Pen to Press: 
Illustrated Manuscripts and Printed Books in the First Century of Printing, 
n.p., 1977. 

58 The practice has been frequently noted; see Delaissé, A Century of 
Dutch Manuscript Illumination, 70-71. 

59 Liege, Bibliothèque de l'Université, Ms W. 35, fols. 221v-222. See 
Hoogewerff, "Enkele verluchte getijdenboeken," 16-19, figs. 5-7 
(similar selections o: facing miniature and text pages), and J. H. 


to relate the codex to contemporary manuscript produc- 
tion. Despite its singular features, however, the Harley 
Hours can be situated within the context of contempor- 
ary illumination when it is considered against the 
background of the complex interaction between illumi- 
nation and printmaking that characterizes fifteenth- 
century book illustration of the Rhenish Lowlands.573 

A. fundamental change in the working practices of 
miniaturists and in the very nature of the miniature 
was effected by Netherlandish illuminators as early as 
the first decade of the fifteenth century. Before this 
time, the miniaturist’s working relationship with his 
colleagues responsible for the writing and deccration 
of illuminated codices had been dictated bv a simple 
principle of the integration of picture and text: the text 
was normally written first, with spaces left blank 
where miniatures were to be painted. It hardly need be 
pointed out that this procedure necessitated either the 
miniaturist's presence in the atelier where the manu- 
script was written, or the sending of the codex to the 
miniaturist. The Dutch innovation was to produce 
full-page miniatures on detached leaves of vellum 
which could be exported for subsequent insertion into 
independently written and decorated codices.5® As in 
an example from a Dutch Book of Hours of about 1415 
(Fig. 45),?? the miniatures, on single leaves, were cus- 
tomarily inserted with their blank sides as rectos and 
their illuminated sides as versos opposite the facing text 
pages. The discrepancy between the border decoration 
of the miniature and text pages in the example repro- 
duced is one of the aesthetic incongruities that some- 
times resulted from the independent production of 
miniature and text. 99 

Many factors may have contributed to the initial 
production of detached miniatures: the rising demand 
for illuminated copies of books of devotion could have 
stimulated the development of a kind of assembly-line 
method; the lack of cosmopolitan cities and of concen- 
trated wealth in the Northern Netherlands may have 
encouraged Dutch miniaturists to find a means of over- 
coming the limitations of local patronage; and the cur- 
rent interest in pictorial veracity may even have helped 
to bring about a new conception of the miniature as a 
kind of self-contained image, or "picture" in the mod- 
ern sense of the word. In the example reproduced, for 
instance, the full-page Dutch miniature is provided 
with a thick frame, as befits a self-contained image. 


Marrow, “Dutch Manuscript Illumination before the Master of 
Catherine of Cleves: The Master of the Morgan Infancy Cycle," 
Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek, xxx, 1968, 51ff., esp. 53 and 56. 


60 Some detached-leaf miniatures were produced and sold without 
border decoration, and were used in that state (this is particularly 
true of the so-called "Dutch grisailles," considered below; see 
Byvanck-Hoogewerff, pls. 48, 88, 146, 209) or given decoration by 
the scriptoria where the texts were written and decorated, thus 
conforming in style to the rest of the codex. 
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Regardless of the specific combination of factors re- 
sponsible for this development, there is no mistaking 
its historical success: miniaturists in Bruges were so 
hard pressed by the resulting competition from their 
Dutch colleagues that they had legislation enacted in 
1427 banning the importation of single-leaf miniatures 
from Utrecht.*! 

There is no evidence that the illuminators who pro- 
duced these detached-leaf miniatures were imitating 
contemporary prints, such as woodcuts. But the inno- 
vation freed the miniaturist from the direct control of 
local scriptoria, and, implicitly or explicitly, it made 
him—like the printmaker—a creator of independent 
images. 

Conscious emulation of new aspects of graphic media 
can, I believe, be demonstrated in Dutch illumination 
of the second quarter of the fifteenth century. This new 
stage is seen in a series of grisaille, single-leaf minia- 
tures thought to have been executed in the province of 
Holland in the 1440's and fifties (Figs. 46-47).*? Influ- 
erce from the graphic arts is indicated by the mise-en- 
scene, which is characterized by concentration upon 
figures and elimination or simplification of setting; by 
the use of the black and white grisaille technique, 
which approximates the appearance of graphic illustra- 
tions; and by fact that representations of the same scene 
are virtually—and in some cases literally— identical, as 
if reproduced by mechanical process. In the two minia- 


©! See W. H. J. Weale, "Documents inédits sur les enlumineurs de 
Bruges," Le Beffroi, 1v, 1872-73, 238ff. 


62 3altimore, Walters Art Gallery, Ms 165, fol. 23v, and New York, 
Pierpont Morgan Library, Ms 349, fol. 113v, resp.; see the Baltimore 
exhibition catalogue, cited in n. 28, p. 47, No. 124, and Byvanck, La 
Miaiature, 150. For the grisaille group, see A. W. Byvanck, "Een 
sckilderschool te Delft," Oudheidkundig Jaarboek, 111, 1923, 188-201; 
iden, La Miniature, 74-75 and 99-101; and Hoogewerff, Noord- 
Nederlandsche Schilderkunst, 11, 319-330. The unpublished dissertation 
of G. K. Fiero, "Devotional Illumination in Early Netherlandish 
Menuscripts: A Study of the Grisaille Miniatures in Thirteen Re- 
lated Fifteenth Century Dutch Books of Hours," Tallahassee, 
Florida State University, 1970, was not available to me. As a mea- 
sure of the success of the Dutch grisaille miniatures, it may be 
noted that a set of illustrations of this type reached Italy during the 
late 15th century, where they were inserted into an Italian Book of 
Hours, one miniature even being provided with Italianate border 
decoration. The manuscript in question is now in The Hague, 
Koninklijke Bibliotheek, Ms 135 E 23; see The Chester Beatty Western 
Maauscripts: Part I, London, Sotheby & Co., December 3, 1968, 94-95, 
Lot 32, pl. 44. 


93 The same is true of additional representations of this subject in 
grisaille; see, inter alia, Antwerp, Plantin-Moretus Museum, Ms 49, 
fol. 80v; Brussels, Bibliotheque Royale, Ms 21696, fols. 42v and 71v; 
anc The Hague, Koninklijke Bibliotheek, Ms 74 G 35, fol. 53v. 
Analogous similarities exist among miniatures of other subjects in 
the Dutch grisaille style, even in more complicated compositions. 
See, for example, the series of representations of the Bearing of the 
Crcss in Antwerp, Plantin-Moretus Museum, Ms 49, fol. 76v 
(Byzanck-Hoogewerff, text vol., fig. 51); Brussels, Bibliotheque 
Royale, Ms 21696, fol. 39v (Byvanck-Hoogewerff, pl. 168a); London, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, Reid Ms 32, fol. 91v; and Baltimore, 
Walters Art Gallery, Ms 165, fol. 20v. 


tures of the Crucifixion reproduced to represent this 
group, for example, there are differences in the place- 


ment of the horizon line, but the figures show detailed 
agreement in particulars of stance, gesture, and drap- 
ery folds.°* 

In view of the emulation of graphic effects and tech- 
nique in the Dutch grisaille miniatures, it is perhaps no 
surprise to note that many of these compositions are 
represented in contemporary prints by the earliest 
known engraver from the Northern Netherlands, the 
Master of the Gardens of Love (Fig. 48).5* Here also the 
agreement between the figures is extremely close, but 
scholars have not been able to determine the precise 
nature of the relationship between the miniatures and 
the prints; the most likely hypothesis is that both go 
back to some kind of common source.^? Speculation 
about the likely model for the miniatures of the 
Grisaille Master or for the engravings by the Master of 
the Gardens of Love is not important in this context. 
What is important is that both artists are similarly en- 
gaged in the production of independent images for 
book illustration, and that the miniatures now imitate 
aspects of the process, the technique, and even the 
style of the graphic medium. 

The perfect counterpart to this imitation in minia- 
tures of graphic images is found in prints that imitate 
miniatures, that is, in engravings by the Master with 
the Floral Frames, a contemporary and sometime 


64 Lehrs No. 11. In addition to Lehrs, see J. D. Hintzen, "De 
Noord-Nederlandsche grisailles en de ‘Meister der Liebesgarten,’ " 
Oudheidkundig Jaarboek , 11, 1922, 178-183, and I. Schüler, Der Meister der 
Liebesgarten, Amsterdam-Leipzig, n.d. [1932]. 


95 This opinion is shared by Lehrs, 1, 309, Hoogewerff, Noord- 
Nederlandsche Schilderkunst, 11, 330, and Schüler, Der Meister der Liebes- 
gürten, 28. Only one scholar has actually proposed a specific com- 
mon model for the miniatures and the engravings by the Master of 
the Gardens of Love; see Geisberg, Die Anfange des Kupferstichs , 71, for 
the hypothesis that the compositions go back to a lost series of 
engravings by the Master of the Death of the Virgin. 


** Insufficient attention has been paid to the manner in which the 
engravings by the Master of the Gardens of Love and other of his 
contemporaries were printed. The important series of prints in 
Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Cabinet des Estampes (Ea. 20a, rés.; 
see F. Courboin, Catalogue sommaire des gravures et lithographes compos- 
ant la réserve, 2 vols., Paris, 1900-01, 1, 217), which includes works by 
the Master of the Gardens of Love (Lehrs Nos. 6, 11, 12, 13), was 
printed on bifolios, alternating prints on the obverse and reverse of 
the different leaves of each bifolio so that the engraved illustrations 
would follow in sequence when the leaves were folded and sewn 
into gatherings. In the Paris series, for example, it can be estab- 
lished that the bifolios Courboin, 217, Nos. 3-4, 5-6, 9-10, and 
11-12 (catalogued out of order; 12 should precede 11) were formerly 
partof a regular quaternion in which engravings of theCrucifixion, 
Deposition, Entombment, Harrowing of Hell, Resurrection, Ascen- 
sion, Pentecost, and Last Judgment followed each other in narrative 
sequence on rectos (in the reconstructed order of Courboin Nos. 3, 
5, 9, 12, 11, 10, 6, 4). This arrangement, plus the fact that the leaves 
in question actually had handwritten texts added on the blank 
sides, proves that the series of prints was intended for use in book 
form. 
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45 Last Judgment and facing text page. Liege, Bibliothèque de l'Université, Wittert Ms 35, fols. 
221-222r (photo: Université de Liege) 
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copyist of the Master of the Berlin Passion, who also named for his prints, which come complete with en- 
worked in the Rhenish Lowlands.®’ This master is graved floral borders and frames in conspicuous imita- 


67 See Lehrs, 111, 140ff. For works by this artist after the Master of the 
Berlin Passion, see Lehrs Nos. 12-38. 
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49 Master with the Floral 
Frames, Bearing of the Cross, 
hand-colored engraving (L. 56). 
Nuremberg, Germanisches 
Nationalmuseum (photo: 
Germanisches Nationalmuseum) 


tion of miniature leaves (Fig. 49).68 The degree to which 
this artist specialized in the production of pseudo- 
miniatures is also indicated by a series of tiny engraved 
roundels, no more than a few centimeters in diameter, 
which were pasted inside hand-painted letters to create 
a kind of "instant historiated initial" (Fig. 50).9° 

The picture that emerges from this specialized survey 
of fifteenth-century illumination and printmaking in 
the Rhenish Lowlands is one of sustained and progres- 
sive cross-influences between the two media. Whereas 
some illuminators working in this region produced 
miniatures that emulated prints technically and stylis- 
tically, many printmakers from the Lower Rhine, in- 
cluding the Master of the Berlin Passion,7° adapted 
their craft to the task of illustrating handwritten 
codices with mechanically reproduced surrogates of the 
min.aturist's art. 

This tradition of mutual accommodation between 
the :wo media clearly provides a historical context for 
the Harley Hours. But we still have to come to terms 
with the singular combination of elements that relate 
the codex to illumination and to contemporary prints, 
and we still have to consider the enigma of its apparent 
isolation. It is at this point that the question of the 
authorship of the manuscript should be raised. Is the 


*5 Lears No. 56, part of the series Lehrs Nos. 42-64, and similar to 
Lehrs Nos. 95-101, all with similar engraved border decoration; see 
Lehrs figs. 274- 287. 

*? Lears No. 110, part of the series Nos. 107-112, all in London, 
British Museum, Department of Prints and Drawings. 


7" Most of the religious subjects by the Master of the Berlin Passion 
actually survive in manuscripts. He is named after a series of en- 
gravings of the Passion in a prayerbook of 1482 in Berlin, Stiftung 
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50 Master with the Floral Frames, 
Roundel of Saint Catherine pasted 
onto manuscript page, engraving 
(L. 110). London, British Museum 
(photo: British Museum) 
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51 IHS monogram with symbols of 
the Evangelists, woodcut (Schreiber 
1817a). Munich, Staatliche 
Graphische Sammlung (photo: 
Staatliche Graphische Sammlung) 


Harley Hours the product of a workshop of illuminators 
imitating prints? Or could it be the work of an engraver, 
or an engraver's associate, in a sister art? The first sup- 
position is the logical one, but the second might, in 
fact, provide the explanation for the circumstance that 
no other manuscripts by the artists of the Harley Hours 
are known. There are, in addition, many precedents for 
activity in different media by artists and printmakers 
of the fifteenth century: the painter Jan van Eyck is 
believed by many to have illuminated manuscripts; 
panel paintings are attributed to the engraver Martin 
Schongauer; and the Housebook Master, known 
primarily for his drypoint engravings, is also con- 
sidered to have been a painter of panels and to have 
tried his hand at manuscript illumination. 

Until additional related works of art come to light, 
there can be no definitive identification of the artists of 
the Harley Hours. For the time being, however, I 
should like to offer observations that suggest that the 
chief artist of the manuscript may have been trained as 
an engraver. The primary basis for this hypothesis is 
the nature and extent of the stylistic and icono- 
graphic relationships between the Harley Hours and 
contemporary prints. The copying of engraved motifs 
is, of course, not uncommon in fifteenth-century man- 


Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Kupferstichkabinett, Cim. 25, and other 
important collections of his works may be found in manuscripts in 
Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, Cabinet des Estampes, Ea. 6. rés., 
dated 1463, and in London, British Museum, Add. Ms 38123 (kept in 
the Department of Prints and Drawings). For the latter, see Catalogue 
of the Fifty Manuscripts and Printed Books Bequeathed to the British Museum 
by Alfred Henry Huth, London, 1912, 13-14 and pl. 10. 
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uscripts, but rarely is the dependence upon engraved 
models so pervasive, and rarely do the copies preserve 
aspects of the technical and stylistic features of their 
models. On the contrary, miniaturists who copy 
graphic works normally transform the subject into their 
own formal idiom, appropriating only compositional 
formulas or details.71 In the’ Harley Hours, only the 
painted ornament suggests the style of the illuminator's 
art. The pen-drawn figures are realized in delicately 
scratched line, with shading indicated by networks of 
hatching and cross-hatching, and the miniatures 
likewise reveal the approach of a draftsman. Thus, al- 
though the simplified compositions of the miniatures 
might have been furnished by engraved models, such 
models themselves would not have dictated that the 
artist employ color only as filler, or that he model the 
figures primarily with superimposed linear patterning. 
The shading around the feet of Saint John the 
Evangelist (Fig. 11) and of the Salvator Mundi (Fig. 2) is 
also particularly indicative of the tradition of printmak- 
ing: the dark vertical and cross-hatched strokes that set 
off the figures have nothing to do with the cast 
shadows represented by miniaturists, but recall the 
techniques employed by engravers to establish foils for 
single figures.?? The engraver's art is also suggested by 
the treatment of haloes in the manuscript, all of which 
are tooled in typical goldsmith's manner. Special atten- 
tion, finally, should be called to the unusual full-page 
IHS monogram (Fig. 42). The decision to forgo a picto- 
rial representation on this page takes on particular sig- 
nificance when it is recalled that the design of fanciful 
and ornamental lettering was a specialty of late 
medieval goldsmiths and printmakers (Fig. 51).73 


Conclusions 

The Harley Hours is a rich and accomplished speci- 
men of manuscript illumination from a region whose 
art is inadequately known, the German-Netherlandish 
border area of the Lower Rhine. Artistically and other- 
wise, the manuscript is a unicum, injecting new and 
unexpected considerations into our understanding of 
manuscript production in the Rhenish Lowlands. Its 
unique and unknown liturgy, its heretofore unrecog- 
nized translation of the Office of the Virgin, and its 
singular hagiographical features all raise questions as 
yet unanswered, concerning the precise locale and cir- 


7! See, for example, the illuminated copies of woodcuts from the 
Biblia Pauperum noted by Smeyers and Koch, cited in n. 30, and 
miniatures after engravings by the Master E. S. noted by M. D. 
Henkel, “De miniaturen in het Nederlandsch getijdenboek, ge- 
schonken door den heer D. D. Büchler,” Koninklijk Oudheidkundig 
Genootschap 1858—1933. Gedenkboek ter gelegenheid van het 75-jarig bestaan, 
Amsterdam, 1933, 159-165 and color frontispiece; L. Fischel, Die 
Karlsruher Passion und ihr Meister, Karlsruhe, 1952, 47, n. 71 (Northern 
Netherlandish miniatures after Lehrs Nos. 42, 142, and 12); and by 
H. Reiners, Das Gebetbuch der Herzogin Sibylla von Cleve (Miniaturen aus 
Handschriften der Bayrischen Staatsbibliothek in München, v11), Munich, 
1924. 


cumstances of its creation; these same factors, however, 
together with its sumptuous decoration, suggest that 
the work must have been an important commission for 
a locale of distinctive character. Further research into 
the textual, liturgical, and hagiographical evidence, 
and future success in identifying the coats-of-arms of 
the original owner, may lead to an exact determination 
of the place of manufacture of Harley ms 1662. 

The illustration and decoration of the Harley Hours 
have been shown to be closely related to contemporary 
prints, if not wholly dependent upon them. This rela- 
tionship should be seen in the context of a prominent 
tradition of cross-influences between illumiration and 
printmaking in the Rhenish Low Countries, but it 
could also indicate that the manuscript was made in a 
locale with no highly developed, indigenous tradition 
of book illumination. It should be recalled that it has 
been particularly difficult to distinguish Lower 
Rhenish illumination from that of such cities as 
Utrecht, Liége, and Cologne, but that scholars are in 
agreement that many of the earliest North German and 
Netherlandish engravers worked and circulated their 
prints throughout the area of the Lower Rhine. The 
pervasive dependence upon prints in the Harley Hours 
may, therefore, reflect the fact that engravings were the 
principal indigenous art form in the locale where the 
codex was commissioned. This conclusion would also 
be implied if, as I have hypothesized, the commission 
was actually given to an artist who had trained in a 
circle of engravers, rather than as an illuminetor. 

The Harley Hours takes on special importance be- 
cause of the nature and the extent of its relationship to 
prints by the Master of the Berlin Passion. The manu- 
script amplifies our knowledge of the oeuvre of this 
master by providing evidence—together with the 
testimony of related engravings and woodcuts—of the 
existence of engravings by him that have not survived. 
In addition, the overwhelming dependence of the 
manuscript upon prints by the Master of the Berlin Pas- 
sion suggests that the codex was made at or very close 
to the center of his activity, if not by an actual member 
of his workshop or entourage. This is important be- 
cause previous hypotheses concerning the localization 
of the Master of the Berlin Passion have been based 
primarily upon the evidence of manuscripts that con- 
tain only inserted engravings by the artist, a method 
that is fallible because of the probable export and 


72 Cf. Fig. 7 and some engraved single figures by Martin Schon- 
gauer (Lehrs Nos. 2-3, 61, 66); repro. in A. Shestack, The Complete 
Engravings of Martin Schongauer, New York, 1969, figs. 104—107. 


73 W. L. Schreiber, Handbuch der Holz- und Metalischnitte des XV. Jahr- 
hunderts, 2nd ed., 8 vols. Leipzig, 1926-1930, rv, No. 1817a. See also 
Schreiber Nos. 1807-1823m, and a Netherlandish woodcut repro- 
duced by A. J. J. Delen, Histoire de la gravure dans les anciers Pays-Bas, 1, 
Paris-Brussels, 1924, pl. 11, fig. 1. For a similar decorative monogram 
in goldsmith's work, see the ciborium reproduced by ;. Braun, Das 
christliche Altargerit in seinem Sein und in seiner Entwicklung, Munich, 
1932, fig. 203. 
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movement of loose prints. The Harley Hours may rep- 
resent a more reliable guide to the localization of the 
workshop as its artists had to be physically present 
when supplying the manuscript with its illumination.”4 

The relationship to prints also has implications for 
the dating of the Harley Hours, and possibly also of 
engravings by the Master of the Berlin Passion. The 
manuscript includes a copy made from one of the play- 
ing cards of the Master E. 5., datable to 1463, thereby 
providing a terminus post quem for the illustration and 
decoration of the codex. A terminus ante quem may be 
indicated by the fact that although the illuminator 
demonstrates thorough knowledge of the prints by the 
Master of the Berlin Passion, the manuscript contains 
no reflections of the extensive series of ornamental 
prints by the artist that Max Lehrs considered the most 
mature and therefore the latest examples of his art (Lehrs 
Nos. 102-113).75 The prints in question are not dated, 
bu: one of the series, Lehrs. No. 112, was copied by a 
miniaturist in the third volume of a six-volume Bible 
from Zwolle.75 Each of the volumes of the Zwolle Bible 
is dated, thus providing this print with a terminus ante 
quem of either 1468 (the date of the third volume) if the 
illustration kept pace with the writing, or 1476 if the 
illustration was commenced only after the final volume 


74 The question of localization of the workshop of the Master of the 
Berlin Passion has to be considered in conjunction with the widely 
accepted hypothesis of Max Geisberg identifying the Master of the 
Berlin Passion as the father of Israhel van Meckenem; see M. Geis- 
berg, Der Meister der Berliner Passion und Israhel van Meckenem (Studien 
zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte, xLI1), Strassburg, 1903. Geisberg's com- 
ments upon the close stylistic relationship between the two en- 
gravers and his observation that both made use of a similar house 
mark are above question. But his attempt to anchor these observa- 
tions in a historic personality active in the town of Bocholt, in 
Westphalia, may have to be reconsidered. In brief, Geisberg traced 
an anonymous goldsmith in Bocholt documents of the 1450's and 
sixties, and ingeniously combined this with a local verbal tradition 
of the 19th century that the town boasted of two Israhel van Mec- 
kenems. He dovetailed the stylistic and documentary evidence by 
simultaneously identifying the Master of the Berlin Passion as Is- 
rahel van Meckenem the Elder and equating him with the anony- 
mous Bocholt goldsmith. In its turn, Geisberg's theory has been 
integrated with observations on the provenance of the Lower 
Rhenish prayerbook in the Berlin Print Room that contains seven of 
the prints by the Master of the Berlin Passion and that gives him his 
name (see n. 70). This manuscript is now thought to have been 


was written. As the Harley Hours contains no reflec- 
tion of the entire series of prints to which the copied 
example belongs, the terminus ante quem for this print 
may also apply to the manuscript and to all of the prints 
by the Master of the Berlin Passion that are reflected in 
the codex. The evidence, therefore, of borrowings from 
dated or datable prints narrows the date of execution of 
the Harley Hours to either 1463-68 or 1463-1476. 
Whatever the precise identification of the chief artist 
of the Harley Hours—an illuminator emulating prints, 
or an engraver commissioned to illuminate a handwrit- 
ten codex—the primary importance of the manuscript 
resides in the light that it casts upon the relationship 
that existed between fifteenth-century illumination 
and engraving in the Rhenish Lowlands. For it was 
here, and to my knowledge only here, that a proto- 
modern conception of book illustration promoted con- 
tinuing reciprocal influence between the two media 
throughout the first three quarters of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The Harley Hours takes its place at the end of this 
distinctive tradition, representing a previously un- 
known and an unusually complex example of the inter- 
penetration of two art forms, one new and one 
centuries-old. 
Yale University 


written at Arnhem, a mere fifty kilometers from Bocholt, and with 
increasing confidence scholars have tended to center the activity of 
the Master of the Berlin Passion in this area. The problem is that the 
Berlin prayerbook is dated 1482, thus postdating all current esti- 
mates of the activity of the Master of the Berlin Passion. Manu- 
scripts produced during the artist's lifetime ought to be a more 
reliable guide to the focus of his activity, and, significantly, the 
prayerbook of 1463 in Paris with two of his prints (see n. 70) and a 
Bible of 1462 containing his Creation of Eve (Lehrs No. 1; in London, 
British Library, Add. ms 15310, fol. 9) are firmly localized in Tonge- 
ren and Hasselt in Flemish Limburg. The Harley Hours is not yet 
securely localized, but its dialect certainly points to the west and 
probably to the south of Bocholt —perhaps also to Limburg. Thus 
the evidence of the earliest manuscripts containing or reflecting 
prints by the Master of the Berlin Passion tends to shift the focal 
point of his activity away from Bocholt and toward the Limburg, 
and Geisberg's hypothesis, convenient as it is, should be reexam- 
ined in this light. 


75 See Lehrs, n, 136. 


76 Utrecht, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, ms 31, Vol. 111, fol. 37r; 
see Byvanck-Hoogewerff, 43-44, No. 98, and pl. 214b. 
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Appendix I 
Description of London, British Library, Harley ms 1662 


Book of Hours in Middle Dutch, Use Unidentified 
(Netherlandish language area of the Lower Rhine, ca. 1463-1476) 


1. Material 

211 leaves of vellum with paper flyleaves ABCD - EFGH (A and H 
are backed with marbled paper the flaps of which are pasted down 
to the covers). The first and last leaves of the codex have glue stains 
indicating that they were pasted down tò an earlier binding. 13.8 x 
9.7cm. 


IL Construction 

Gatherings chiefly of eight leaves, only the first two gatherings 
corresponding to a discrete text unit, the Calendar: 1°7!* (first leaf 
cancelled, replaced), 2*, 39*! (first leaf, fol. 17, inserted with minia- 
ture on verso), 48-148, 15**! (fourth leaf, fol. 117, inserted with minia- 
ture on verso), 169-24*, 258+! (eighth leaf, fol. 202, inserted with 
miniature on verso), 26°. 


III. Preparation of the Page 

Pricking fór marginal ruling is visible at the top and bottom of 
many leaves, and at :he lateral edges of some pages at the midpoint 
(below the ninth line of text) and at the base of the lowest line of 
text. Vertical ruling pf text pages is executed in black or brownish- 
black ink for one column ca. 5-5.3cm wide; one or both of the verti- 
cals are lacking, however, on some pages with miniatures or full 
marginal decoration, or on their conjoint leaves (e.g., fols. 18v, 25, 
69-70, 90, 97). Ruling for lineation is not visible on the written text 
leaves, but appears faintly on the unwritten leaves at the end of the 
codex (fols. 206ff.), suggesting that it may have been erased on the 
written pages. The written area measures ca. 7.5 x 5-5.3cm and 
contains 17 lines of text, excepting fol. 18v, which has 15 lines. 
Calendar pages are ruled only with four verticals in pale brownish 
ink for the columns of golden numbers, hours, minutes, and days of 
the week; the calendar pages contain 15 lines of text. 


IV. Text 
A. Contents 

Fols. 1-3 blank, except for fol. 1r, an incomplete calendar leaf for 
the first half of January which was pasted down to an earlier bind- 
ing. 

1. Fols. 4-15v, Caleadar 
Entries in red and black (about half-full), the choice of saints 
representing an admixture of those venerated in the dioceses of 
Utrecht, Liege, and Cologne. Fol. 16 blank. 

2. Fols. 17-62v, Hours of the Virgin, Use Unidentified (see Appen- 
dix 11) (fol. 17, inserted leaf with miniature of the Annunciation 
on the verso) 

3. Fols. 63r-66v, Hir beginnen die seven getiden van onsen lieven herren 
Ihesu Christe seer virberlic gelesen, ten ijrsten die metten 
(fol. 63, recto blank, miniature of the Arrest of Christ on verso) 
Incipit: O lieve here Ihesu Christe, om dat verveerlic aintasten 
dat u die Ioden mit nijdicheit aintasten, doe si u vinghen ende 
bonden ... (printed version in E. H. Floris Prims, Een Lim- 
burgsch Gebedenboek uit de XVde eeuw, n.p., 1926, 88-89; see also M. 
Meertens, De Godsvrucht in de Nederlanden, Vols. 1-15, vi [all 
published], n.p., 1930-34, 1, 152; v1, 32, No. 4, 34, No. 2, 195, No. 
4). 

4. Fols. 67r-69r, Hijr beginnen die seven getiden van onser liever vrouwen, 
ten ljrsten die metten 
Incipit: O Maria moder Gods, om die iamerlike boetschappe die 
u quam doe gi vernamet dat u lieve kint gevangen was, soe 
jamerlike mishandelt waert, ende gi mit bitteren rouwe tot hem 
ginct . . . (similar to Meertens, Godsvrucht, vi, 139, No. 69). 

5. Fols. 69v-89r, Seven Penitential Psalms and Litany: Hijr beginnen 
die Seven psalmen 
(fol. 69v, miniature of the Last Judgment) 

Saints cited in the Litany include Protasius, Pantaleon, 
Quirinus, Alexander, Tiburtius, Pancrás, Vitus, Lambrecht, 
Remigius, Bavo, Gilles, Severinus, Hubert, Galle, Servaes, 


6. 


10. 


11. 


14. 


16. 


Lebuinus, Odulf, Lodewich, Walburgis, Affra, Ursula, and Al- 
degont. 

Fols. 89v-116r, Hijr beginnen die seven getiden vander ewigher wisheit 
(fol. 89v, miniature of the Salvator Mundi) 

Incipit: Salicheit der sielen ende des liefs, geve ons Ihesus Cris- 
tus die wijsheit des vaders. Amen. Here du salt op doen mijn 
lippen... 

fol. 116v blank 


. Fols. 117r-144v, Hijr beginnen die lange cruis getiden 


(fol. 117r, rubric only; verso, miniature of the Crucifixion) 


. Fols. 145r- 184r, Hijr begint die vigilie 


The responses to the Lessons are those of the Diocese of Utrecht 
and of the Congregation of Windesheim. 


. Fols. 184v-196r, Een ynnich gebet vanden sueten name Ihesus 


(fol. 184v, full-page IHS monogram) 

Incipit: O guede heer Ihesu Christe, O alre guedertierenste Ih- 

esu, O Ihesu soen der maget Marien vol barmherticheit, gena- 

den ende guedertierenheit . . . (printed versions in Prims, Lim- 

burgsch Gebedenboek, 19, and Meertens, Godsvrucht, 1, 109; for the 

Latin original, see V. Leroquais, Les Livres d'heures manuscrits de la 

Bibliotheque Nationale, 3 vols., Paris, 1927, 11, 336). 

Fol. 187r, Dit salmen lesen alsmen boirt onsen lieven here 

Incipit: O siele Cristi heilicht mi, licham Cristi behuedt mi. O 

bloet Cristi drucke mi, water der siden Cristi wassche mi . . 

(Netherlandish translation of the Anima Christi; see Meertens, 

Godsvrucht, 111, 29ff.). 

Fol. 187r-v, Een schoen gebet 

Incipit: O du alre guedertierenste here Ihesu Cristi, siet op mi 

arme sundare din dienre metten ogen dinre grondelaser 

ontfermherticheit als du sagest op sinte Peter inden voir huise 
. (see Meertens, Godsvrucht, vi, 96, No. 22b). 


. Fols. 187v-188r, Dit gebet salmen lesen als men dat cruce ons herren siet 


Incipit: Here Ihesu Criste om die bitter doit die gi om minen 
wille leet aenden cruce, ende alre meest in die ure doe u siele 
uit ginc van uwen alre heilichste licham . 


. Fols. 188r-191v, Dit gebet is vanden .v. wonden ons lieven heren 


Incipit: O du alre almechtichste here Ihesu Cris:e, lof glorie 
ende eer moet di gescien overmits die alre heilichste wonden 
dinre rechterhant . . . (see Meertens, Godsvrucht, t1, 2, n. 4, 7-8; 
v1, 12, No. 14, etc.). 

Fols. 192r-195r, Dit nae volgende gebet sijn die .vii. woirde ons lieven 
heren Ihesu Christe die hi sprack aenden galgen des cruces 

Incipit: Here Ihesu Criste die gespraken hebste seven woirde 
opten leesten dach dins levens doe du hinges aenden cruce op 
dat ic dese heilige seven woirde . . . (printed version in Meer- 
tens, Godsvrucht, 11, 111f.; for the Latin original, see Leroquais, 
Livres d'heures, 11, 342). 


. Fols. 195r-196r, Dit gebet salmen lesen alsmen geet ten heiligen sacra- 


ment ; 

Incipit: O lieve here, huiden soe begere ic te ontfane uwen 

gebenediden lichaem alsoe volcomeliken als Maria die moeder 

Gods ontfinc in oren megdeliken lichaem . . . 

Fols. 196r-201v, Pravers to the Virgin 

a. fols. 196r-200r, O intemerata in Middle Dutch: Een schoen gebet 
van onser vrouwe 
Incipit: O onbevlecte ende inder ewicheit gebenedijt, der 
welke niemant geliken en mach, Maria moder Gods ende 
altoes maget . . . (printed version in K. de Gheldere, Dietsce 
Rime, Bruges, 1896, 104, with additional references in Meer- 
tens, Godsvrucht, v1, 17, No. 6; for the Latin original, see A. 
Wilmart, Auteurs spirituels et textes dévots du móyen age latin, 
Paris, 1932, 488-490). 

b. fols. 200r-201r, Een schoen gebet van onser Hever vrouwen 
Incipit: Gegruet sistu Maria een deerne der heiliger 
drievoldicheit, gegruet sistu Maria een dochter des 
hemelschen vaders... 

c. fol. 210r-v, Een seer guet gebet van ons liever vrouwen Maria 
Incipit: O heilige moeder Gods, in dinen handen bevele ic 
min siel, min licham ende min vijf sinne. Ontfermt mins 
arme sunder... 
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14. Fols. 202r-205v, Prayers to Saints 

"a. fols. 202r-203r, Een gebet van sinte Iohan ewangelist 
(fol. 202r, rubric only, verso, miniature of Saint John the 
Evangelist) 
Incipit: O scouwer der drievoldicheit, spiegel der 
mechdelicheit, lohannes apostel, weest ons behueder in 
dese bevlecte werlt . . . (Meertens, Godsvrucht, v1, 91, No. 
20b). i 

b. fol. 203v, Een gebet van sinte Iohan Baptista, etc. 
Incipit: Dit is een gemint voirloper ende een lanteerne 
lichtende voir den here, want het was Iohannes die den here 
den wech bereide inden woestinen . . . (see R. Lievens, Mid- 
délnederlandse handschriften in Oost-Europa , Ghent, 1963, 164). 

c. fols. 203v-204r, Van uwen heiligen engel 
Incipit: O min heilige engel, claer blinckende sterre, duir- 
bair peerle, preciose margareta, gloriose gémme . . . (Meer- 
téns, Godsvrucht, v1, 15, No. 9c). | 

d. fol. 204r-v, Van sinte Brigitta 
Incipit: Weest gegruet alre salichste vrou sinte Birgitta, uit 
gevende suete waelludende geluit der heiliger woirden, be- 
wegende die oren der princen . . . 

e. fols. 204v-205r, Van sinte Katharina 
Incipit: God gruet u gemme der clairheit, blinckende gelijc 
den carbunkel. God gruet u rose des paradises, waelrukende 
als die balsame. O Katharina... (Meertens, Godsvrucht, v1, 
96, No. 20c). 

f. fol. 205r-v, Van sinte Barbara 
Incipit O suete maget Barbera, verwervet mi aen onsen 
lieven here Ihesum Cristum enen voirsienighen steerfdach 
ende gewair penitencie mit verduldigen liden voir minre 
doit... 

fo_s, 206-211 (end), blank but lined 


B. Script 

Written in littera basiarda (one hand) in brownish-black ink, with 
calligraphic flourishes extending into the upper and lower margins 
cf many text pages. Capitals are stroked with red, and red is 
employed for titles of months in the calendar, for major feasts, and 
fo: all rubrication. Catchwords or traces thereof appear at the end of 
all gatherings save Nos. 1-2 (the calendar), 19, and 26 (end of the 
text). Traces of instructions for the miniaturist appear in the lower 
margin of some of the miniature leaves, but all are illegible except 
that on fol. 63v (Fig. 4): "[Hlijr sal staen die aintastinge ons he[reln 
cf? gevenckenisse.” 


v. Decoration 
A. Initials and Border Decoration 

One- and two-line initials (Lombards) alternate red and blue, 
except for the KL headings of the calendar which are all in blue. 
Initials in paint and gold, ranging from five to eleven lines in height 
artd composed of or enclosing grotesque figures, dragons, or botan- 
ical forms decorate the beginnings of major texts and text segments. 
The initial of fol. 145r, an "M" composed of a praying soul 
threatened by two rampant dragons (Fig. 3), is iconographically 
related to the text that it begins, the Vigils of the Dead. Initials in 
peint and gold are accompanied by border decoration in from two 


to four margins of the page, of foliage, flowers, animals, and grotes- 
que figures; some of the foliate border decorations are executed as 
extensions of the initials, others are attached to bars or branches in 
the lateral margins. The richest borders of meandering foliage, 
animals, and grotesque figures accompany miniatures and their 
facing text pages (excepting the page facing the miniature of Saint 
John the Evangelist, which is undecorated). Except for the repre- 
sentation of the Hunt of the Unicorn in the upper margin of the 
page facing the miniature of the Annunciation (Fig. 6), painted 
figures in the borders do not appear to be iconographically related 
to the minlatures with which they are paired; the Hunt of the Uni- 
corn fünctions in this context as an allegory of the Incarnation (see 
L. Wehrhahn-Stauch, “Einhorn,” Reallexikon zur deutschen Kunstge- 
schichte, tv, Stuttgart, 1958, col. 1504ff., esp. 1512 and 1520f.) 


B. Pen-Drawn Marginal Figures 

Pen-drawn marginal figures of birds, animals, foliage and gro- 
tesque heads, in brownish-black ink, appear on thirty-tliree pages 
of the codex. Except for the figure on fol. 45 which serves as the 
initial "S" (Fig. 22), the figures are all represented adjacent to or as 
extensions of text initials in the upper margin of the page. The 
disposition of subjects is as follows: birds' heads occur on fols. 4v 
(Fig. 32), 8v, 10v (Fig. 29), 35v (Fig. 23), 43v (Fig. 37), 45r, 47v (Fig. 
27), 51v, 52v, 55r, 73v, 83v, 96r, 106r (Fig. 31), 110r, 123v, 164r and 204v 
(Fig. 34); grotesque heads occur on fols. 19v, 23v, 28v, 40r, 50r, 59v, 
74r (Fig. 40), 93v, 138v, 172v and 205r; foliage occurs on fols 9v and 
13v; a dog's head and a dragon's head occur on fols. 6v (Fig. 25) and 
fol. 88v (Fig. 39), respectively. 


VI Illustration 
1. fol. 1/v-The Annunciation (Hours of the Virgin), Fig. 6 

. fol. 63v-Arrest of Christ (Hours of the Passion), Fig. 4 

. fol. 69v-Last Judgment (Seven Penitential Psalms), Fig. 13 

. fol. 89v-Salvator Mundi (Hours of the Eternal Wisdom), Fig. 2 

. fol. 117v-The Crucifixion (Long Hours of the Cross), Fig. 1 

. fol. 184v-IHS Monogram (Prayer to the Holy Name), Fig. 42 
fol. 202v-Saint John the Evangelist (Prayer to Saint John the 
Evangelist), Fig. 11 
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vu. Binding 

Modern blue morocco, blind stamped, marbled end papers, edges 
gauffered and gilt. Five panels on spine, gold lettering beginning 
with the second panel: Hours/ of the/ Virgin Mary/ in Dutch! XV. 
Cent.// Mus. Brit./ Bibl. Harl.// 1662. 


vin. Provenance 

Written for a woman (feminine forms in the prayers on fol. 189v- 
dinresche, 194r-vriendinne, and 196v-hulpster) whose arms appear in 
the lower margin of fol. 118r (Fig. 1): Argent, two bars sable, star in 
chief dexter; Paternal shield-argent, two bars sable, star and figure 1 
in chief dexter; Maternal shield-gules, a fox (or dog?) passant reguar- 
dant argent. Subsequent history unknown until its donation to the 
Harleian Collection by Henry Worsley (d. 1747); see C. E. Wright, 
Fontes Harleiani. A Study of the Sources of the Harleian Collection of Manu- 
scripts Preserved in the Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
London, 1972, 361 and 399. 
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Appendix II 


The Office of the Virgin in Harley Ms 1662 Compared 
with That of Geert Grote and of the Congregation of 
Windesheim. 

The following table is based upon one published by E Gorissen, 
"Das Stundenbuch im rheinschen Niederland," Studien zur klevischen 
Musik- und Liturgiegeschichte (Beiträge zur rheinschen Musikgeschichte, 
Lxxv), Cologne, 1968, 104. Gorissen correlated Latin equivalents of 
text incipits of the Office of the Virgin in the Books of Hours of 
Geert Grote and of the Windesheim Congregation. The first two 
columns are taken from Gorissen's table, but in the column at the 
right I have added readings from Harley 1662, indicating agreement 
with the two texts by the term "idem," and agreement with only 
one by the initial “G” (Grote) or “W” (Windesheim). Texts that 
depart from both Grote and Windesheim are given by Latin equiva- 
lents of their incipits. It will be seen that the text of Harley ms 1662 
follows the use of Grote in the sequence of lessons at Matins and in 
the placement of the hymns at Lauds and Compline. The text fol- 
lows the use of Windesheim in the capitula at Lauds, Vespers, and 
Compline, in the second antiphon at Lauds, and in the hymn at the 
minor hours. The text différs from both that of Grote and Win- 
desheim in the antiphons at Lauds and Prime. 


Geert Grote 
Matins 
Invit.: In honore beatissime Marie... 
Lect. I: S. Maria virgo virginum . . . 
Lect. Il: 5. dei genetrix Maria 
Lect. HI: 5. Maria piarum piissima . . . 
Lauds 
Ant.: O admirabile commercium . . . 
Hymn: O gloriosa domina . .. 
Cap.: Ego quasi vitis... 
Ant.: Gloriosa dei genitrix... 
Ad minores horas 
Hymn: Rex Christe clementissime . . . 
Prime 
Ant.: Quando natus es... 
Cap.: Ab initio et ante secula 
Terce wc 
Ant.: Rubum quem viderat Moyses . . . 
Cap.: Et sic in Syon... 
Sext 
Ant.: Germinavit radix Yesse . . . 
Cap.: Et radicavi in populo . ... 
None 
Ant.: Ecce Maria genuit... 
Cap.: Quasi cedrus exaltata sum... 
Vespers 
Ant.: Beata mater et innupta . . . 
Cap.: In omnibus requiem quesivi . . 
Compline 
Ant.: Cum iocunditate . . . 
Hymn: Fit porta Christi... 
Cap.: Sicut cynamomum . .. 


Ant.: Glorificamus te... 


Windesheim 


In honore beatissime Marie . . . 


S. Maria virgo virginum . . . 
S. Maria piarum piisima 

S. dei gentrix Maria... 

O admirabile... 

In omnibus requiem. . 

O gloriosa domina . . .(Hymn) 
Sub tuam protectionem . . 
Memento salutis auctor... 


Quando natus es... 


Ab initio et ante secula... 


Rubum quem viderat Moyses . . . 


Et sic in Syon .. 


Germinavit radix Yesse . . . 
Et radicavi in populo . .. 


Ecce Maria genuit... 
Quasi cedrus exaltata sum . . . 


Beata mater et innupta ... 
Sicut cynamomum . . . 


Cum iocunditate ... 
Transite ad me omnes... 


Fit porta Christi . . . (Hymn) 
Glorificamus te... 


Harley 1662 


idem 

idem 

G 

G 

Benedicta filia 
tua Domino... 


G 
W 


W. 
W 
Assumpta est 


Maria in coelum. 


idem 


The Canonical Office in Renaissance Painting, Part II: 


More About the Rolin Madonna* 


Anne Hagopian van Buren 


Jan van Eyck's Madonna of the Chancellor Rolin has elic- 
ited a great deal of discussion in recent years. A critical 
conversation is taking place about the picture of the 
powerful Burgundian chancellor in prayer before the 
Madonna and Child in a sculptured hall opening to a 
terrace and distant panorama below (Fig. 1). Now, to 
paraphrase Isaac Newton, if one can say anything new 
on the subject it is only because one stands on the 
shoulders of the giants who came before. 

Recent work has uncovered two facts that any in- 
terpretation must take into account. First, the inscrip- 
tion woven into the edge of the mantle of the Madonna 
consists of excerpts from the entire Office of Matins in 
the Hours of the Virgin. Second, before its removal to 
the Louvre, the painting hung in the Rolin family 
chapel in Autun, not over the altar but on one of the 
walls. Both facts are rich in implications. The sym- 
bolism that late medieval theologians saw not only in 
the text but also in the very act of reciting the morning 
Office determined the picture's imagery to a re- 
markably full degree, and one of the images, the 
Madonna herself, is a clue to an important source of the 
artist's style. At the same time, the painting's function 
and its probable location in the chapel seem to have 
determined the overall composition, as well as its for- 
mal aad representational peculiarities. Moreover, the 
function and the style of the painting together suggest 
a relationship to the Ghent Altarpiece and a slightly 
earlier dating than is usually given to that polyptych. 
An exploration of these various and interrelated impli- 
cations will help one to imagine the Rolin Madonna in 
its original setting, where it was meant to glow as a 


* This is a sequel to "Raphael's Madonna at Nones," Art Bulletin, wut, 
1975, 41-52, 446. A study of at least one other painting based on the 
Office. Botticelli’s Madonna of the Magnificat, will appear in due 
course. 

My thanks go to Madame Nicole Reynaud, Monsieur Francois 
Avril, and Professor Reiner Haussherr for information, comments, 
and help with photographs, to my student Ann Wallace for a 
stimulating class paper, to Mary Beth Lacey for assistance, and 
especially to Professor Heinz Roosen-Runge for reading the first 
version of this article with unusual care and, despite his disagree- 
ment with many points, for making kind and helpful comments. I 
am also grateful to the Radcliffe Institute for Independent Study 
and the Tufts Faculty Research Fund for support and help with 
expenses. 

N.B. A liist of frequently cited sources follows the footnotes. 


speaking likeness of the donor and his pious care for 
the Church. 


The Watchtower and the Vineyard 

Some laymen followed the clergy in reciting the Ca- 
nonical Office, which was contained in the Breviary 
and provided a regular change of prayers, psalms, and 
Scripture lessons throughout the year. Most, however, 
used the shorter, unvarying, Little Office of the Virgin, 
the main text in a Book of Hours. The first of the eight 
Hours was Matins, which was recited at sunrise. Open- 
ing with Domine, labia mea aperies, it began with some 
invitatory verses, a psalm, responses to each, and a 
hymn. It then moved on to the Nocturns, which were 
groups of psalms and responses that preceded the es- 
sential part of the service. The Canonical Office pre- 
scribed three Nocturns but the Little Office included 
only one, usually the first.! Next came the Scripture 
lessons, more verses and responses and prayers. The 
lessons were always the same in the Little Office: three 
successive groups of verses from the great Wisdom 
chapter of Ecclesiasticus 24. Finally, after another verse 
and response, the morning Office ended with the Te 
Deum. 

W. H. J. Weale recognized long ago that the most 
legible words in the Rolin picture, exaltata sum in Libano, 
which are on the section of the Virgin's mantle that 
sweeps the floor, came from a Matins lesson of the Vir- 
gin's Office.? Nevertheless, later writers, even those 
who acknowledged this source, interpreted the picture 
on the basis merely of the lesson's ultimate source in 
Ecclesiasticus.? It was only recently that Heinz 


' In many Books of Hours the three Nocturns are distributed over 
the week, as they are also in the modern Officium Parvum Beatae 
Mariae Virginis of the Breviary. The first Nocturn was said on Sun- 
day, Monday, and Thursday, the second on Tuesday and Friday, and 
the third on Wednesday and Saturday. 

The facsimile of the Hours of Mary of Burgundy (Gebetbuch Karls 
des Kühnen, vel potius, Stundenbuch des Maria von Burgund, commentary 
A. de Schryver, Graz, 1969) provides modern readers with the 15th- 
century Office according to the use of Rome, even though the 
manuscript's rubricator confused the Nocturn days. Good discus- 
sions of the Office are in V. Leroquais, Les Livres d'heures manuscrits de 
la Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 1927, intro.; and in Roosen-Runge, 29f. 


° Hubert and John van Eyck, London, 1908, 186. 
* Panofsky, 137, 139, 192f. , 413, 432f.: Snyder, 163. 
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Roosen-Runge, recording nearly all the letters still visi- 
ble along the hem, saw that they all come from Matins, 
according to the use of Rome which was current in the 
Netherlands. He also remarked that the decorated ini- 
tial in the worshipper’s open book probably stands for 
the opening Domine. The conclusion he drew was that 
Rolin must have chosen the text himself, out of a 
lifelong practice of the Office.* 

The inscription begins at the Virgin’s right shoulder, 
continues over her left arm, and follows her mantle 
around to the seat of her low throne. As recorded’ by 
Roosen-Runge and supplemented by a few more letters 
kindly supplied by Nicole Reynaud of the Louvre, it 
reads: 


... LEVATA... from Nocturn 1 
(Ps. 8: 2) 

... MORABOR TVNC from Lesson 1 

PRE... (Ecclus. 24: 11-13) 


.. -SYON FIRMATA SVM from Lesson 2 
ETIN CIVITATESAN... (Ecclus. 24: 15, 16) 
ETRADI... +IN 

PLENITVDIN... 


.. . EXALTATA SVM IN from Lesson 3 
LIBANO ETQVAS...IN (Ecclus. 24: 17-20) 


IERICO QUASI OLIVA 

SP... PLATANVS 

EXALTATA SVM IUXTA 

AQ... 

i EO OMS ica from thelast response: 
Felix namque es, sacra 
Virgo Maria 


These excerpts, together with the initial in Rolin's 
book, cover the whole Office of Matins except the Te 
Deum at the end. : 

Roosen-Runge also made the important discovery 
that the writings'of Honorius Augustodunensis, still 
very influential in the fifteenth century, explain much 
of what is presented in the painting. Considering pre- 


* Roosen-Runge, 26-32, 49f, His fig. 2 diagrams the entire inscrip- 
tion. l 


5 Ibid., 34-38; Pat. Lat., 172, cols. 495-501. 


6 "Sicut lilium inter spinas . . .” (Pat. Lat., 172, col. 502B). Roosen- 
Runge's derivation, pp. 38-45, of other images from the same au- 
thor's Expositio in Canticum Canticorum (Pat. Lat., 172, cols. 347-496) is 
less successful, in my opinion, because it depends on identifying 
the relief over the Virgin's head as Sheba before Solomon. The only 
one of the relief images not available in the Sigillum is Noah's goat, 
which is said to stand for the Prophets on the basis of a mistransla- 
tion of the Canticum’s capreas (for another explanation of the goat, 


cisely the verses of Ecclesiasticus that make up the Ma- 
tins lessons, Honorius's discussion in the introduction 
to his Sigillum Beatae Mariae Virginis contains imagery so 
pertinent to the painting—the wall-surrounded tower 
in which the Virgin is raised up over the busy world 
below, the sanctified city, the Jordan streaming from 
the mountain, the moon in the sky, and the roses on the 
terrace—that Roosen-Runge saw Van Eyck as de- 
liberately creating pictorial equivalents for Honorius's 
ideas.° Farther on in the main part of the Sigillum, 
which comments on the Song of Songs, the scholar 
found sources for a few more images: the stream flow- 
ing from the mountains as a parable for Christ, the font 
of living water and the Wisdom of Scripture, and the 
enclosed garden as the ever-chaste Virgin. One might 
add the lilies, placed centrally and next to thorny roses, 
as an emblem of the Virgin excelling above all the 
churches, in the beauty of her chastity and the sweet- 
ness of her sanctity.? 

To these identifications I should like to add material 
from a source that may be even more relevant: Hon- 
orius’s commentary on the Canonical Office. The com- 
mentary forms the beginning of the second book of his 
Gemma Animae, a manual of the symbolism of Church 
liturgy and furnishings.” Although the Gemma was ad- 
dressed to monks on the subject of their long Office, its 
interpretations could be applied to the Virgin's Office, 
which was also recited in monastic communities, on 
Saturdays. Honorius begins immediately with the Noc- 
turns. His first comments set the context for his 
exegesis of Bible lessons read at Matins, just as Van 
Eyck's sculptured hall forms the setting for Rolin and 
his Madonna: 


5o the nocturnal Office represents the watches kept 
in supernal cities, namely in the Heavenly Jerusalem, 
which is built like a city and kept by angelic guards 
who divide their duty into three vigils of three hours 
each and, observing each one in three sequences, 
jointly sing to the Trinity in sweet concert above the 
flow of men on earth. Because the Church is present 
in that city and the Church to come is preached in its 
neighborhood households, it is itself called Jerusalem 


see below and note 14). In fact, I do not see the main idea pf the 
Expositio—that the Virgin is the Bride of Christ—reflected in the 
painting, in the Matins liturgy, or in Honorius's interpretation of 
Ecclesiasticus 24. Honorius does use bridal imagery once, in the 
passage partially quoted below (Pat. Lat., 172, col. 498 A), when 
expanding on Psalm 18:6 (itself introduced merely to reinforce the 
word "tabernacle"), but only to say that Christ proceeded from the 
Virgin like a bridegroom from the wedding chamber. Nevertheless, 
Roosen-Runge's work remains the most thorough, revealing, and 
stimulating analysis of the painting I know. 


7 Pat. Lat., 172, cols. 615-622. 
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and therefore imitates that city's watches in its own 
vigils, because in fact each member does this when 
he performs the Office at night. . . .8 


Honorius's imagery seems to have been transposed 


to the painting. Rolin is saying his Matins in the upper 


* Ibid., col. 615 D. The translations here are my own. 
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room of a watchtower. With three dominating arches at 
the rear, this is the place where those who imitate the 
angelic vigils “jointly sing to the Trinity in sweet con- 
cert above the flow of men on earth."? The arcade opens 
onto a glistening landscape of vineyards and a popul- 
ous, unnaturally church-filled city, which must be 


° In Netherlandish paintings tripartite openings often seem to rep- 
resent the Trinity; Panofsky, 132. 
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Paradise and the Heavenly Jerusalem. In another pas- 
sage related to the Office, cited below, Honorius re- 
peats the idea that the watchtower in Sion also repre- 
sents the Church in this world. 

He then compares a church building to a military 
camp. When the clergy and people assembled sing Ma- 
tins, they take turns in saying the Nocturn psalms, as if 
they had been delegated to keep the camp's successive 
watches. 


Thus the three Nocturns commemorate for us the 
military service of the whole Church, which fights in 
the camps of the Lord in three ages: ante legem, sub 
lege and sub gratia... 

The first vigil signifies the time before the Law 
which, because it consisted of three periods, is rec- 
koned as three hours. The first was from Adam to 
Noah, during which Abel, Enos, Enoch and Lamech 
observed the watches of the city . . . The second hour 
of the vigil was from Noah to Abraham, in which 
Noah, Shem, Eber and Terah stood watch ... The 
third hour was from Abraham to Moses, during 
which Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Joseph kept the 
Visi. 


Somewhat farther on Honorius finds an image that is 
still more appropriate to the painting: 


The nocturnal Office also imitates that of laboring in 
the vineyard (Matt. 20). In the Church when we sing 
in the service of God at night we come together as if 
to work in the Vineyard, for the present life is like 
night darkened by the shadows of ignorance. When 
we begin the praise of God with Domine, labia mea 
aperies, it is as if we were starting the work of the 
vineyard.!! 


This time the author, elaborating on the old patristic 
idea that the hours of the Vineyard parable are an alleg- 
ory of the three stages of history,'* connects the Noc- 
turns with the eleven hours of the parable, instead of 
the three he discussed earlier. Following the Fathers, he 
assigns the first-, third-, and sixth-hour laborers to the 
period ante legem: 


And so, in the morning, the first psalm, Beatus vir, 
portrays Abel, the first man to endure the labor of the 
Vineyard, who taught us to meditate on the Law of 
the Lord day and night as if working in the Vineyard, 
because this first martyr was, like fruitful wood, 


10 Pat. Lat., 172, col. 616 D-617 D. 
11 [bid., col. 621 C. 


12? According to W. R. Dynes, "The Illuminations of the Stavelot 
Bible," Ph.D. diss., New York University, Institute of Fine Arts, 
1969, 116-121, the relationship was formulated by Origen, intro- 
duced into the West by Jerome, and elaborated by Gregory the 
Great, and since the 7th century was expressed in the Mass and 


himself the first to offer the fruit of martyrs... 

Domine Deus in te speravi (Ps. 7) refers to Noah, who 
as if at the third hour, tended that vine and first 
taught us to plant it, who was saved from the waves 
because he hoped in the Lord. Domine Deus noster (Ps. 
8) denotes Shem, who after the flood in this Vineyard 
wonderfully proclaimed to the whole earth the name 
of God who crowned all who praised him with glory 
and honor, and who brought forth praise from the 
mouths of babes and sucklings . . . 

At the sixth hour Abraham, whom the part Salvum 
me fac (Ps. 11) proclaims, entered that Vineyard when 
the world was still worshipping idols. Usquequo, 
Domine oblivisceris (Ps. 12) expresses Isaac working in 
that Vineyard, whose Lord was not defiled because 
he substituted a ram to be slain in his place; he in- 
structed us to sing and play music to his Lord who 
gives us all good things. Dixit insipiens (Ps. 13) intro- 
duces Jacob, who bore the burden and heat of the day 
in foolish Laban's household and taught us to call 
upon the Lord. Domine quis habitabit (Ps. 14) brings out 
Joseph, who sweated in that Vineyard without a stain 
and instructed us to glorify the Lord. > 


For Honorius, therefore, the Church is a watchtower 
and its nocturnal Office the spiritual Vineyard, in 
which the first watchmen and vinedressers were the 
Patriarchs of Genesis. These are, of course, the pro- 
tagonists of the capital reliefs in the painting. Although 
the first scene on the left, Adam expelled from Eden, 
may be included only to mark the beginning of the 
first-Nocturn ante legem period, the others illustrate 
Honorius’s words exactly. Abel obeys the Law by offer- 
ing the first fruit of his labor and suffers martyrdom; 
Noah is saved from the waves and, having seen a goat 
consuming the fruit of the vine, suffers the result of 
imitating its action. !4 

Next, a vine rinceau leads over the triple arcade to a 
relief that has been identified variously, and sometimes 
arbitrarily, because part of it is hidden by the dazzling 
crown which an angel holds over the head of the 
Madonna (Fig. 2). The relief shows a group of warriors 
whose leader receives a chalice from a kneeling figure. 
Because that figure wears a mantle open to reveal a 
length of leg that would have been unseemly in a 
woman, it must be a man, and Joseph Philippe was 
surely correct in identifying the subject, on the basis of 
an essentially similar relief in Jan's Van der Paele 


Matins lessons of Septuagesima Sunday. | owe my knowledge of 
this work to Madeline Caviness. 

13 Pat. Lat., 172, col. 622 B-D. 

14 According to a Jewish legend repeated by Jean Lemaire de Belges 
and cited by D. C. Allen, The Legend of Noah, Urbana, 1949, 116, n. 114, 
Vz. 


Maconna, as Abraham receiving the homage of Mel- 
chizedek. ^ Abraham is the watchman-vinedresser who 
entered the Vineyard at the sixth hour. His compan- 
ions, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, are hidden behind the 
figure of the angel holding the crown, but the sym- 
metry of the room requires two more capitals with 
three scenes among them in order to match the other 
side. Just as parts of the inscription were so familiar to 
the picture's original viewers that they could be hidden 
within the folds of the Virgin's mantle,!5 so the end of 
this equally familiar row of ante legem Patriarchs would 
have been read as completed behind the angel. 

Each of the capitals has a few more figures on its 
return. These may represent additional incidents in 
each story. Or they may be some of the lesser Pa- 
triarchs, such as Enos, Enoch, or Lamech, whom Hon- 
orius mentions in certain passages that were omitted 
from the selection cited earlier. Since Noah's three sons 
are shown either covering him up or turning their 
backs on his shame, the fourth figure on that return 
must belong to another episode. Gazing toward a pale 
gibbous moon in the sky," he may be Shem, to whom 
Honorius assigns the eighth psalm, the fourth verse of 
which reads: "When I consider thy heavens, the work 
of thy fingers, the moon and the stars which thou hast 
Ordained... .” 

Thus, the vine that runs over all the soffits and 
stringcourses in the hall need not have its usual 
Eucharistic meaning. Here it seems to define the set- 
ting as a vineyard as well as a watchtower. Neither do 
the reliefs of wine drinking and the vineyards beyond 
necessarily allude to the Mass. Following Honorius’s 
line of thought, Noah’s drunkenness might be the price 
of his vine-tending and Melchizedek’s chalice may be a 
symbol of the Christian faith which Abraham em- 
braced proleptically when he rejected the worship of 
idols. This interpretation cannot be proved, but it is 
clea- that the picture contains no specific allusion to the 
Mass that would characterize it as an altarpiece. !8 

The watchmen-laborers are gathered on either side of 
the open arcade at the rear and the simple vegetal inner 
capitals make no obstruction to the view beyond. The 
eye -s quickly led back along the floor tiles to the terrace 
with its Mariological flowers and two little figures look- 
ing over the wall (Fig. 3). Those men, who have been so 
harc to identify, can now be seen as watchmen: Chris- 
tians delegated, as Honorius says, to take their turn in 


? Philippe, Van Eyck et la genèse mosane de la peinture des anciens Pays- 
Bas, Liège, 1960, 136, followed by Snyder. On the Van der Paele 
reliets see L. Naftulin, Oud Holland, LXxxvI, 1971, 3f. Actually, Van 
Eycks versions differ somewhat from other representations of the 
scene. In Konrad Witz's Heilspiegel Altar (J. Gantner, Konrad Witz, 
Vienna 1942, fig. 29) Melchizedek is enthroned and in Dirk Bouts's 
Last Supper Altar (M. J. Friedlànder, Early Netherlandish Painting, 111, 
Leyden, 1968, fig. 18) he is standing. In both it is Abraham who 
genuflects. 

'° Roosen-Runge, 32. 

'7 The moon is visible in Roosen-Runge, fig. 11. 


'* As proposed by Snyder, 170, for example. 





2 Detail of Figure 1 





3 Detail of Figure 1 
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the vigil. Indeed, one of them peers down intently at 
the city below and the other carries a staff which marks 
him as invested with official duties.!9 Like Rolin, they 
are latecomers into the Vineyard, but they carry on the 
work of their predecessors commemorated in the re- 
liefs, and for the same reward. 

The time is morning. The viewer gazes eastward to- 
ward an Alpine landscape and toward a city that is a 
celestial version of Jerusalem. A pale sun has risen 
there, opposite the pale moon which will soon set be- 
hind the vineyards on the left.2° The early morning 
Office is the picture's theme. 

In choosing this theme, surely with his patron's ap- 
proval and perhaps even under his instructions, Van 
Eyck was evidently conscious of current interpretations 
of the Office. The ideas to which he gave form—the 
watchtower, the vineyards, the city, and the figures, of 
flesh and stone—are contained in such a short text, only 
seven consecutive columns of Honorius's Gemma 
Animae, that one is tempted to imagine that the painter 
read it as he was planning the picture. One might also 
suppose that Van Eyck discussed the text with someone 
who knew it well. Since the river and the enclosed gar- 
den are attributes given the Virgin and her Son in the 
same author's Sigillum, one might conclude that the ad- 
visor was a specialist in the writings of Honorius, 
perhaps (since he knew the Office so well) a monk or 
canon. However this may be, Van Eyck was too inven- 
tive an artist to produce only a clever illustration of set 
texts. Since he was aware of current theological con- 
cepts of the Virgin and since he used a variety of visual 
sources, it is equally possible that he composed the 
picture without consulting Honorius, and that the pas- 
sages cited here merely embody the common devo- 
tional coin of the Middle Ages, exchanged in the nor- 
mal contexts of catechism, hymn, and homily. 


Mosan Sedes Sapientiae Statues 

The picture's deeper content likewise expresses cur- 
rent ideas, in particular those concerning the book of 
Ecclesiasticus. The Chancellor addresses his worship to 
an uncommonly regal Madonna who holds forth an im- 
perial, orb-bearing Child. The Child is Divine Wis- 
dom, which Ecclesiasticus identifies as the agent of 
Creation. At the same time, Creation is celebrated 


1? Roosen-Runge, 43, calls them heralds and gives several examples, 
n. 79, not all of whom are heralds or emissaries. Another example is 
the staff-bearing figure of Jean de Croy, general of the army of 
Philip the Good, in the frontispiece of the Chroniques de Hainaut; L. 
M. J. Delaissé, Miniatures médiévales, Brussels, 1959, 120-23. 


29 The sun and moor. are visible in the original; see note 17. 


21 Roosen-Runge makes this point too, but follows certain older 
authors in considering the time represented as evening. Honorius's 
commentary on Psalm 8 has not been published and I was not able 
to study its manuscripts, which are listed in E Stegmiiller, Reper- 
torium Biblicum Medii Aevi, Madrid, 1951, 1x, No. 3568. 


throughout the Matins liturgy, from Psalm 8 and the 
other two first-Nocturn psalms, which are the great 
biblical hymns in praise of nature,?! to the last re- 
sponse, Felix namque es, which culminates in a reference 
to the rising sun, ex te sol iustitiae ortus est, Christus Deus 
noster. The intervening lessons are focused on the wis- 
dom of God. Commenting on the first one, Ecclesias- 
ticus 24: Ilf., in his Sigillum, Honorius begins by assert- 
ing what the biblical text itself declares: 


It is Christ, the Wisdom of God, whose persona is 
speaking here: In omnibus [lands, should be under- 
stood] requiem quaesivi sed in haereditate domini, that is, 
the Church, tantum morandi locum inveni. To which it 
adds, rejoicing: Qui me creavit in tabernaculo meo re- 
quievit. 


Then, stating that “the tabernacle of the Church, or of 
God, is the eternally blessed Virgin Mary," Honorius 
introduces his Mariological theology, so that on arriv- 
ing at the second lesson, verses 15f., he is able to say for 
a phrase that the text applies to Wisdom: 


Et sic in Sion firmata sum. Sion is called a watchtower 
and is the Church wherein the Mother of God is es- 
tablished by Scripture and preaching. . . .'"?? 


Roosen-Runge aptly connected these passages with 
the painting; and the watchtower is indeed the setting 
not only for Rolin's worship but also for the Virgin's 
glorification. With the Divine Child on her knee, she is 
ensconced there as the Seat of Wisdom. Some time ago 
Eduard Michel observed, generally referring to the fa- 
mous wooden examples from Auvergne, that she looks 
like a Romanesque Sedes Sapientiae figure.?? If that no- 
tion is pursued, it can lead to one of the artist's models 
and an important source of his style. 

The Virgin does not resemble the Auvergne figures 
so much as the squarer Sedes statues from Van Eyck's 
own Mosan homeland.?^ The majority of the surviving 
examples from that area are mutilated or over-restored, 
but they are still numerous enough tó suggest that al- 
most every church in the Meuse Valley and Flanders 
owned one. Since they can be grouped according to 
specific types, their prototypes must have been impor- 
tant cult figures. One of the larger groups, stemming 
ultimately from the widely imitated, lost Notre-Dame 


22 Pat. Lat., 172, col. 498 A and B. 


23 Musée Nationale du Lowvre—Catalogue raisonné des peintures du mogen- 
üge, de la renaissance et des temps modernes. Peintures flamandes du XVe et du 
XVIe siècle, Paris, 1953, 116. 


24 J, de Borchgrave- Altena, "Madonnes en majesté,” Revue belge d'ar- 
chéologie et d'histoire de l'art, xxx, 1961, 65-114, provides an older sur- 
vey. For the Auvergne works see I. H. Forsyth, The Throne of Wiscom, 
Princeton, 1972. 
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4 Madonna, wood. Louvain, Swarte 
Sustersklooster (photo: A.C.L., 
Brussels 


sous-terre ot Chartres,?5 shows an imperial Child bless- 
ing with his right hand and holding a crossed orb in his 
left. 

All the Mosan figures have a rectilinear sturdiness 
and closed contours which preserve the shape of the 
original block of wood. Nevertheless, the style of the 
imperial Child group evolved in the course of time. A 
mid-twelfth-century example from the convent of the 
Black Sisters of Louvain (Fig. 4)?6 shows the Virgin in a 
symmetrical cope holding the Child, nikopoia fashion, 
firmly on the axis of her body. The mid-thirteenth- 
century Madonna of St. Jean in Liège (Fig. 6), qualita- 
tively the best and the most important member of the 
group, has longer proportions and is free from that 
rigid symmetry. The Child has been shifted onto his 
Mother's raised knee, where he repeats her action of 
trampling the basilisk underfoot. Nevertheless (and 
despite the falsely restored hands and French- 


?5 Ibid., 105-09, figs. 25-27 


"^? Louvain, Stedelijk Museum, 1962, Ars Sacra Antiqua, Cat. No. B/38. 
R. Didier, "La Sculpture mosane du XIe au milieu du XIIIe siecle," 
Rhein wnd Maas, Kunst und Kultur, 800-1400, exh. cat., Cologne, 
Schnütgen Museum, 1973, 11, 412f. The head and hands are modern. 


2? W. Sauerlaànder, "L'Europe gothique aux XIIe-XIVe siècles,” 
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6 Madonna, wood. Liège, Eglise 
5t.-Jean (photo: A.C.L., Brussels) 
(photo: Metropolitan Museum) 


influenced Muldenfalten drapery??), the figure still pre- 
serves the rectilinearity that gives Mosan works their 
dignity even under the softest surface treatment. In 
this respect, as well as in the Child's action and the 
Virgin's ovoid, knob-chinned face, the figure an- 
ticipates Van Eyck's. Still, the Van Eyck looks more ar- 
chaic. 

There is a hiatus around 1200 in the sequence of sur- 
viving Mosan Sedes figures, but the gap is partially 
filled by an atypical Madonna in the Metropolitan 
Museum that came from Oignies (Fig. 5). Despite metal- 
lic cutting and narrow drapery folds related to the 
production of a shop that may have been in Cologne, 
the Oignies Madonna is considered Mosan.28 Datable to 
around 1215-1220, the statue still has the Romanesque 
symmetry and square proportions as well as the evenly 
planted feet and heavily wrapped mantle that probably 
characterized Van Eyck's model. 


Revue de l'art, No. 3, 1969, 87f; Rhein und Maas (as in note 26), I, Cat. 
No. L 1. Dowel holes in the seat show that it was originally a throne 
with arms. 

28 The Year 1200, exh. cat., New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1970, Cat. No. 35; Rhein und Maas (as in note 26), 1, Cat. No. L 13. lam 
grateful to Jean French for calling this work to my attention. 
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The painter modernized the group by presenting the 
Child nude, in the manner inaugurated in Italy in the 
fourteenth century (Fig. 8), but his point of departure 
seems to have been a Mosan figure of 1200 or a little 
later. Such a model would explain the psychological dis- 
tance that all writers have sensed between the Virgin 
and her adorer. As much as any of the factors they have 
mentioned—the dividing strait of floor tiles, the Vir- 
gin’s three-quarter pose and Rolin’s profile, her averted 
eyes and his blank stare, the city behind her opposite 
the vineyards behind him??—a generalization proper to 
the sculpture of an earlier period keeps her in another 
realm from that of Rolin’s intricately modeled portrait. 
It is tempting to imagine that the source was a favorite 
cult figure of the Chancellor’s or the painter’s, but there 
is no evidence for it. Nevertheless, one reason why 
Rolin stares past the Madonna is that in reciting the 
Office before such a figure, a worshipper would see the 
Virgin herself only with the eyes of faith. 

It is not new to find Mosan elements in this painting. 
The most convincingly identified are the column bases 
and capitals, which Philippe compared to stylistically 
similar examples in Maastricht and Liège, as Lucie Tol- 
lenaere had already done for the capitals in the Van der 
Paele Madonna.?? It would be rewarding to look for such 
elements in Van Eyck’s other works, particularly the 
relatively early Ghent Altarpiece, because the painter 
did more than imitate a few Mosan objects. He seems to 
have drawn the very essence of his style from such 
sources. Even at this early stage of investigation, it 
seems clear that both Jan and his brother Hubert 
learned their art in their native land, looking not to its 
immediate Gothic expression, but to older objects of 
around 1200, particularly sculpture and goldwork. From 
those sources they could have derived the solid, hard- 
edged majesty of their figures, the refracted and re- 
flected light effects in their still life and interiors, and 


29 M. Felheim and F. W. Brownlow, “Jan van Eyck’s Chancellor Rolin 
and the Blessed Virgin,” Art Journal, xxviii, 1968/69, 22-26, 58; 
Kieser, 78-80; Snyder, 169f. 

30 La Sculpture sur pierre dans l'ancien diocèse de Liège à l'époque romane, 
Gembloux, 1957, 90f., 188, 275, pls. vi-vin (her plate nı shows other 
comparable works from Neufmoustier and Huy); and Philippe (as in 
note 15), 136f. 

31 W. R. Dynes, "The Dorsal Figure in the Stavelot Bible," Gesta, 
1971, 43, fig. 1. 


32 Didier (as in note 26), 413. The documents are reported in C. Piot, 
"Image de la Vierge dans l'église de St.-Pierre à Louvain," Messager 
des sciences historiques, 1844, 189-92. 


33 W. Braunfels, "Das Marienbild in der Kunst des Westens bis zum 
Konzil von Trient," Lexikon der christlichen Ikonographie, Freiburg i.B., 
rr, 1971, cols. 182f. 


** For example, the 13th-century relief in the chapel of the former 


the strong horizontals and verticals of their composi- 
tions. Mosan works and ideas may also be responsible 
for the intellectual character of their programmes. For 
example, the great Genesis initial of the Stavelot Bible 
systematically connects the hours of the Vineyard para- 
ble with the protagonists of the history of salvation.?! 
Although this is not a pictorial precedent for connect- 
ing the Patriarchs with the nocturnal Hours, it suggests 
that Jan's thoroughgoing disguised symbolism came 
from the same intellectual background. 

That Jan should refer to some archaic image is not 
unusual, for Romanesque Sedes figures were often re- 
produced in Gothic art. A particularly venerable statue 
was sometimes replaced by a copy in a style ap- 
proximating that of the original: documents show that 
the Madonna of St. Peter's church in Louvain was made 
for this reason in 1442.?? Or, such a figure might be 
included in a larger composition: the Virgin's tym- 
panum on the west facade of Chartres Cathedral prob- 
ably reproduces the cathedral's own widely copied cult 
image.?? There are innumerable instances among later 
monumental reliefs of an archaizing Madonna flanked 
by figures in a Gothic style.?* 

A cult statue seems also to have been reproduced in 
the work most frequently cited as the Rolin Madonna's 
predecessor; the parchment diptych in Jean de Berry's 
Brussels Hours (Fig. 7). There the Madonna is isolated 
from the kneeling Duke by more than a separate frame 
and perspective system and the angelic host behind 
her. Indeed, Millard Meiss showed that she probably 
reproduces a favorite statuette of the Berry family.?5 
The spiritual realm represented by the image is linked 
to the worshipper's by the Office he recites. The book 
on his prie-dieu contains the opening words of Matins 
and some of the angels carry banderoles inscribed with 
the responses, antiphons, and hymns from that Office 
and from the Virgin’s Mass.?? 


Convent of St. George in Prague (J. Petirka, in Depis vytvarneho 
uméni v Cechich, 1. Strédovèk, Prague, 1931, 55f, pl. 30), and on the 
facade of the church at Donnemarie-en-Montois (FE. Rademacher, Die 
Regina angelorum in der Kunst des frühen Mittelaliers, Düsseldorf, 1972, 
70). 

35 French Painting in the Time of Jean de Berry. 1: The Late Fourteenth 
Century and the Patronage of the Duke, London, 1967, 202-08. 


36 Two, Beata es virgo Maria and Post partum virgo inviolata permanisti, 
are from Matins, respectively the response to the second lesson and 
the antiphon in the third Nocturn. Ave maris stella det is the Vespers 
hymn. Gloria in excelsis dei et in terra pax serves as a response in the 
Mass of the Virgin and in other contexts. The last two, Ave regina 
celorum, ave domina angelorum and Alleluia regina celi, are Mariological 
hymns that could be added to any service; Analecta Hymnica Medii 
Aevi, ed. G. Dreves and C. Blume, Leipzig, 0, vi, xL, and xLIX, 
1886-1922, pp. 39, 75, 98, 361 resp. 
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7 Les Très Belles de Jean de Berry. Brussels, Bibliothèque Royale Albert Ier, ms 11060/1, pp. 10 and 11 (photo: Biblio- 


theque Royale) 


Whereas the Duke is introduced to the Virgin by a 
phalanx of saints and kept at a respectful distance in his 
own half of the diptych, Rolin is alone within the Vir- 
gin's space. This is often seen as a presumption on Ro- 
lin's part and quite an innovation on Van Eyck's.?? As a 
ma-ter of fact, the design was quite traditional. 


Donation and Devotion Compositions 

The oldest form in the tradition is symmetrical, with 
a frontal Madonna who is often identified as Sedes 
Sapientiae by an architectural throne or aedicule. In 
France (as opposed to Germany or Italy) there was no 
objection to showing a donor as large as the Madonna, 
provided that they were separated by some formal or 
iconographic element. The composition made an early 


37 E.g., Panofsky (as in note 3), 139; L. B. Philip, The Ghent Altarpiece 
and the Art of Jan van Eyck, Princeton, 1971, 190. 


38 W. Cahn, "The Tympanum of the Portal of Saint Anne at Notre- 
Dame de Paris and the Iconography of the Division of the Powers in 
the Early Middle Ages," Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 
XXXII, 1969, 58f., 64, 71. 


appearance, with a pair of added angels, in the seminal 
tympanum of the Porte Ste.-Anne of the Cathedral of 
Notre-Dame in Paris, and it was often repeated on the 
facades of later churches.?? By Van Eyck's time the com- 
position was used, both with and without presenting 
saints, in reliefs made in Tournai and its environs for 
the tombs of middle-class donors. Giving visual form to 
a request for the Virgin's intercession for the deceased, 
the relief usually included an inscription mentioning a 
financial gift, namely the endowment of Masses for his 
soul and those of his family.?? 

By the fourteenth century, an asymmetrical version, 
showing a single worshipper before a frontal Madonna, 
was regularly used in devotional manuscripts. Such 
compositions of devotion, rather than donation,*° are 


39 G, Ring, “Beiträge zur Plastik von Tournai im 15. Jahrhundert," 
Belgische Kunstdenkmaler, ed. P. Clemen, Munich, 1923, 269f., figs. 285, 
290, 295. 

40 The distinction is made by E. Heller in Das altniederlündische Stifter- 


bild, Munich, 1976, 70f., who also sees the Rolin painting as a dona- 
tion picture in the form taken by devotion pictures in manuscripts. 
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found illustrating various private prayers addressed to 
the Virgin, but when used in a Book of Hours they are 
almost never within the text of the Virgin’s Office. Four 
such pictures illustrating the Ave Maria at the end of the 
Pucellian Miracles de Notre-Dame, are the earliest known 
examples,*! so that this composition seems, like so 
many others, to have been developed by Jean Pucelle. 
The type was eventually transported to northern Italy: 
around 1380 a gentleman, still unidentified, had an 
example included as a full-page miniature in the 
Horae-Missal he commissioned from a Lombard shop 
well acquainted with French art (Fig. 8).4? The frontal 
Madonna is furnished with the attributes of a Maria in 
Sole,*3 and the large and lively portrait of the owner is 
included in a paradisaic environment represented by a 
flowering turf and angels hovering above his head. 
From the same shop the owner ordered another 
Horae-Missal decorated in an imitation French style 
and provided with a Bruges calendar,** which suggests 
that he lived in that city for a time. He may have 
brought both Horae with him, because the earlier one 
was in the hands of a French owner by the sixteenth 
century.* Some such importation may have introduced 
the full-page asymmetrical devotion picture to il- 
luminators in Flanders. 

The Rolin composition differs from the manuscript 
tradition in only two respects. The Virgin's visionary 
presence is suggested not by a frontal view but by the 
more subtle means of an archaizing style and by her 
oblique position, which creates a slightly unbalanced 
composition. The second difference is that the donor is 
not on her left hand, but on her right. The painting’s 
original setting probably dictated both changes. 

The affiliation of the Rolin Madonna with the manu- 
script tradition is confirmed by an unpublished later 
example. When Liévin van Lathem painted the devo- 
tion miniature for the Sachsenheim Hours around 
1460*° (Fig. 9), he adapted the layout and most of the 


*! Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Ms 24,541, fols. 234, 235v, 237v, 
and 238v; H. Focillon, Le Peintre des miracles de Notre Dame, Paris, 1950, 
emended by L. M. J. Delaissé in Scriptorium, v1, 1952, 171. 


?? Paris, Bibl. Nat., Ms lat. 757; E. Arslan, "Riflessioni sulla pittura 
gotica 'internazionale' in Lombardia nel tardo Trecento," Arte lom- 
barda, viii, 1963, 31-4; Milan, Palazzo Reale, 1958, Arte lombarda dai 
Visconti agli Sforza, ed. R. Cipriani, R. Longhiet al., Cat. No. 71; G. A. 
dell'Acqua, intro., Arte lombarda dai Visconti agli Sforza, Milan, 1959, 
pls. virr-xr, 30-33. 


43 Although the Virgin is uncrowned, the crescent moon and sun 
rays (here surrounding only the Child) necessary to this type are 
present; H. van Os, "Coronatio, Glorificatio en Maria in Sole," 
Museum Boymans-van Beuningen, Bulletin, No. 15, 1964, 22-39. 


44 Paris, Bibl. Nat., Ms Smith-Lesouéf 22; V. Leroquais, Supplément 
aux livres d'heures de la Bibliotheque Nationale, Macon, 1943, 10f. Francois 
Avril tells me he has identified two indubitably Parisian manu- 
scripts with the same owner's emblems in Munich and The Hague. 
For a different view of the manuscript's history, see L. Cogliati 


setting from Rogier van der Weyden's Saint Luke Painting 
the Virgin. Instead of Rogier's lintel colonnade, however, 
he used a triple arcade like Van Eyck's. Either he knew a 
drawing made from the Rolin painting, or perhaps he 
was working from a devotion miniature of the sort that 
had served Van Eyck. 

The categories of devotion and donation were not 
always kept separate. They were fused in the relief of 
Simon de le Val in the parish church of Basecles (Fig. 
10), a work made well before his death in 1407, to judge 
by its style. The knight is shown in profile, cum horse 
but otherwise alone, before a frontal Madonna, as he 
would be in a manuscript. At the same time, an inscrip- 
tion on the relief makes it clear that this successful 
courtier, who rose to the position of sergeant-at-arms to 
Charles VI of France, endowed three Masses to be said 
each week in perpetuity for his soul and those of his 
relatives.*” Van Eyck visited Tournai in 1427, but he 
could have seen such a relief in any Franco-Flemish 
town. Whatever his particular models may have been, 
the tradition of donation and devotion compositions 
shows that his design was not an innovation, any more 
than Rolin' s unaccompanied figure was an expression 
of arrogance.*® 

To his traditional layout Jan added details derived 
from French Madonna paintings. Gerhardt Schmidt has 
discerned the influence of a Pucellian panel in two 
works made at the edges of the French sphere of influ- 
ence: an initial in a book of sermons from the region of 
Cologne and the Madonna from Glatz, which is now in 
Berlin.*° Both pictures show a Madonna of the 
Heavenly Jerusalem adored by an unaccompanied 
donor and glorified by a host of angels, one of which 
flies down to hold a crown over her head. The Glatz 
picture (Fig. 11), originally the center of a triptych over 
the altar that Ernst of Pardubitz, Archbishop of Prague, 
endowed in 1350, shows the Virgin on a many- 
mansioned throne, in which lions are enshrined to 


Arano, "Due libri d'ore lombardi eseguiti verso il 1380," Arte lom- 
barda, xx, 1970, 37-44. 


45 Leroquais (as in note 1), I, 4. 
46 De Schryver (as in note 1), 134f. 
47 Ring (as in note 39), 275, 282. 


*5 The humbleness of Rolin's origins has been exaggerated; G. Valat 
demonstrates in Société Eduenne, Mémoires, n.s. xv, 1912, 73f., that the 
Rolins, "de bonne bourgeoisie," had been wealthy for three genera- 
tions. His articles, continued in the two subsequent volumes of the 
same journal, are more accurate and impartial than A. Perrier, 
Nicolas Rolin, Paris, 1904. 


49 In Gotik in Bohmen, ed. K. M. Swoboda, Munich, 1969, 175f. The 
Sermonologium is Oxford, Bodleian Lib. Ms Douce 185 (M. 
Roosen-Runge-Mollwo, "Ein illustriertes Blatt in Cleveland aus 
dem Wettinger Graduale," Zeitschrift für schweizerische Archaeologie 
und Kunstgeschichte, xxx1, 1974, 104f., and the initial is on fol. 44v 
(Gotik in Bohmen, fig. 83). 
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8 Forae-Missal. Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, Ms lat. 757, 9 Sachsenheim Hours. Stuttgart, Wurttembergisches 
fol. 109v (photo: Bibliothèque Nationale) Landesbibliothek, Cod. 162, fol. 126v (photo: 
Landesbibliothek) 
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10 Tomb relief of Simon de le Val, stone. Basecles, Eglise St.-Martin (photo: A.C.L., Brussels) 
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11 Madonna from Glatz. Berlin, Staatliche Museen (photo: 
Jorg P. Anders) 


identify it as the Throne of Wisdom. The donor is very 
small in the Central European fashion and the angel- 
surrounded throne is ultimately Italian,?? but the 
crowning angel can be found in fourteenth-century 
French ivories that depict the Virgin as the Queen of 
Heaven.?! The drapery style, too, is French and trace- 
able to Pucelle's shop. If the prototype was imitated in 
Germany and Bohemia, it was surely followed in re- 
gions closer to France. 


50 A. Matějček and J. Pešina, Gotische Malerei in Böhmen, Prague, 
1955, 60, give more weight to the Italian elements, but Schmidt (see 
the preceding note) argues that the Italianate faces are the result of 
repainting. 





Van Eyck enriched this imagery with his own iconog- 
raphy of the Virgin and her Office. Edwin Hall and 
Horst Uhr have recently suggested that the Rolin 
Madonna's crown is connected with the inscription on 
her mantle.?? The word LEVATA, peculiarly legible be- 
cause it lies horizontally at her shoulder, would link the 
crown with the words along the floor, which are also 
horizontal and reproduce the very text that at least one 
scholastic theologian used to speak of Mary's suprem- 
acy among all virgins, martyrs, and confessors. The 
crown would thus signify her aureola, or reward for spe- 
cial perfection—a thought that seems also to underlie 
the form of her crown in the Deisis of the Ghent Altar- 
piece. Hall and Uhr's argument is supported by the 
martyrs' red of her mantle and by the Sedes character of 
her pose. The Matins lessons offered many phrases for 
quotation and the painter's decision to emphasize just 
the ones that lent themselves to such an aureola exegesis 
may well have been deliberate. But those words, how- 
ever conspicuous, do not make up the entire inscrip- 
tion: the artist was also thinking of the Office as a 
whole.*? 

Quoting from the Office was not entirely new, since 
it had already been done in Jean de Berry's Brussels 
Hours diptych (Fig. 7). And Jan may indeed have found 
additional inspiration in a drawing or miniature like 
the one in a Book of Hours by the Boucicaut Master 
that Panofsky connected with the Rolin composition ,5* 
which shows the owner and a guardian angel before an 
enthroned Madonna in an elevated loggia. Since the 
miniature accompanies a private prayer, however, and 


°! E.g., A. Koechlin, Les Ivoires gothiques, Paris, 1924, Nos. 120, 125, 
131, 154, 155, 165, 268, 400, 413, 537, 539, 541, 546, 547bis, 585, 587, 
and 621; L. Grodecki, Les Ivoires français, Paris, 1947, pls. xxx and xxxv 
(I am grateful to Dorothy H. Gillerman for reminding me of the 
ivories). Most of these images show the glorified Virgin in or adja- 
cent to compositions of the Three Magi, implying that the Queen of 
Heaven is above all earthly rulers, which supports Michel's obser- 
vation (see note 23) that the Rolin painting resembles an Adoration 
of the Magi. 


5%? "Aureola and Fructus: Distinctions of Beatitude in Scholastic 
Thought and the Meaning of Some Crowns in Early Flemish Paint- 
ing," Art Bulletin, Lx, 1978, 162-64, who in n. 67 rightly disagree with 
the too- modern interpretation of C. H. McCorkel, im “The Role of 
the Suspended Crown in Jan van Eyck's Madonna and Chancellor Ro- 
lin," Art Bulletin, xLviri, 1976, 516-20. 


5 Hall and Uhr (ibid.,), 263f., do not mention that the inscription 
includes the last response, as well as the first psalm and three les- 
sons, of Matins. In addition, their argument that Ecclesiasticus 24 
was seen as referring to the Virgin's exaltation over six distinct 
categories of angels and saints rests, so far, only on Saint Antoninus 
of Florence. It remains to be seen whether this exegesis was also 
made in Northern Europe. Honorius interprets the verses differ- 
ently and less systematically (Pat. Lat., 172, col. 498 C-499 B), but he 
does make the general remark (498 B) that the Virgin "crowned with 
honor and glory shines before all [the angels and saints in the 
heavenly city].” 

5t Panofsky, 192f., followed by Roosen-Runge, 15f. The miniature is 


on fol. 290 of Paris, Bibl. Nat., Ms lat. 1161; Meiss (as in note 35), 11, 
The Boucicaut Master, 1968, 126f., fig. 204. 


not the Virgin's Office, the loggia cannot be meant as a 
watchtower. It is intriguing, therefore, that Jan invoked 
the symbolism of that Office when he transferred the 
design from its original modest context to a monumen- 
tal work. 

Although his picture is remarkably faithful to its 
precedents, no one could claim that Jan knew or fol- 
lowed all of them. The predecessors have been assem- 
bled here only to show how deeply his composition 
reaches back into earlier Franco-Flemish art. Van Eyck 
chose his design and iconography from well- 
established local traditions, even as he derived the 
more personal elements of his style and his models for 
certain figures from the late Romanesque art of his na- 
tive Maasland. 


Dating 

This adherence to sources suggests that the Rolin 
Madonna is a relatively early work, made before the 
artist had fully developed his capacity for synthesis. 
Most authors date it to around 1436, on the basis of 
similarities of content and detail to the Madonna of 
Canon van der Paele, which has that year on its frame.?? 
But the date 1436 raises some problems. One is that 
Nicolas Rolin looks too young, as Panofsky remarked.?^ 
Rol:n was born in the first days of 1376 and his appear- 
ance at seventy-one can be seen in the frontispiece of 
the Chroniques de Hainaut of 1447.5? Even considering the 
difference in the artists’ styles, Van Eyck's portrait 
seems too vigorous to have been painted only eleven 
years earlier. Another problem is that the style is not 
very close to that of the Van der Paele work. The execu- 
tion of the Chancellor's portrait is less hard than that of 
the Canon's and the Virgin's face is rounder than that of 
her counterpart. Hers is more like the face of the bride 
in the London wedding portrait of 14345? or that of Eve 


55 An exception is J. Lejeune, "La Periode liegeoise des Van Eyck,” 
Wallraf-Richartz Jahrbuch, xvii, 1955, 62-78, where, because the city in 
the background is supposed to be Liege, the painting is dated to 
1423-25, the artist's years in the service of the Bishop of Liege, John 
of Bevaria. Of course this entails denying that the sitter is Rolin, an 
argument that was effectively countered by P. Quarré in Commission 
du Département des Antiquités de la Cóte d'Or, Mémoires, xxiv, 1959, 191- 
202, and by Adhémar, 9-17. 


56 Panofsky, 192f. 


57 A. H. van Buren, "New Evidence for the Role of Jean Wauquelin 
in the Chroniques de Hainaut and for the Date of the Miniatures," 
Scriptorium, xxvi, 1972, 249-68; the frontispiece is reproduced in 
Delaissé (as in note 19), pl. 27. For Rolin's birthdate, see Valat (as in 
note 46), xLL, 1913, 1. 


58 There is good reason to question the traditional identification of 
the sitters as Giovanni Arnolfini and his wife; P. H. Schabacker, “De 
Matrimonio ad Morganaticum Contracto: Jan van Eyck's 'Arnolfini' Por- 
trait Reconsidered,” Art Quarterly, xxxv, 1972, 375-98. 
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which Jan painted for the Ghent Altarpiece, probably in 
the early thirties. But the most striking difference is 
that the fall of the Rolin Madonna’s drapery is less an- 
gular: it runs in long rivulets like that of the Ince Hall 
Madonna (whose added date of 1433 may be correct) or 
the Cumean Sibyl that Jan contributed to the Ghent 
Altar.5? In addition, Sterling has recently pointed out 
that Rolin's picture displays two techniques: the crisp 
foreground forms are combined with forms suggested 
by a looser, more visible brushstroke in the middle 
ground and in the distant landscape.9? Only the tight 
technique is seen in the Van der Paele picture. 

The Eyckian chronologies proposed since the discov- 
ery that the shimmering Dresden altarpiece is a rela- 
tively late work, from 1437, are so diverse that they can- 
not agree on whether the Berlin Madonna in a Church is 
early or late.°! At present their net effect is to question 
whether the painter's style evolved much in the short 
decade covered by his dated pictures. Sterling may be 
right to say that Van Eyck, like other fifteenth-century 
painters, practiced a hard, bold technique for large 
works meant to be seen from a distance and a freer one 
for small ones like the Dresden triptych. On the other 
hand, Sterling has found the same free brushwork in 
the Pilgrims' landscape of the large Ghent Altarpiece, 
and he has attributed the landscape to Jan because of 
its resemblance to that in the Rolin painting. Ascribing 
the double technique of the two-foot-square Rolin 
panel to its medium size, he dates it to 1434-35, with 
some hesitation.9? 

In this difficulty, it may be helpful to consider the 
neglected matter of costume. Both Rolin and the staff- 
carrying watchman wear full houppelandes belted low on 
the hips, with sleeves gathered tight at the wrist. The 
watchman's coat blouses out in a vast balloon (Fig. 3), 
like the coat of a knave in the Stuttgart playing cards, 


5° For reproductions of the paintings mentioned, see Panofsky, 11, 
figs. 247, 248, 275. 


60 Sterling, 9. 


5! J. Bruyn, “Twee kardinals Portretten in het Werk van Jan van 
Eyck," Album Discipulorum Jan Gerrit van Gelder, Utrecht, 1963, 17-30; 
Philip (as cited in n. 37), 129-40; J. Snyder, "The Chronology of Jan 
van Eyck's Paintings," Album Amicorum J. G. van Gelder, The Hague, 
1973, 293-97; and Sterling, n. 5. For the date of the Dresden Altar, 
see H. Menz, "Zur Freilegung einer Inschrift auf dem Eyck-Altar 
der Dresdener Gemaldegalerie,” Dresden, Staatliche Kunstsammlungen, 
Jahrbuch, 1959 (1961), 28f. 


9? 7f. and 41f., figs. 63 and 64. Sterling sees a similar duality in two 
other medium-sized works, the London wedding and the undated 
Lucca Madonna, but to me those paintings display a better integra- 
tion of the two techniques than the Rolin Madonna does. 
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12 Knave of Ducks. Stuttgart, 
Wurttembergisches Landes- 
museum (photo: Landesmuseum) 


which were painted between 1427 and 1431 (Fig. 12).9? 
The length of the houppelande (a garment distinct from 
the ceremonial robe longue) varied according to the 
wearer's age and station, but between 1425 it rose from 
mid-calf to above the knee even for older men.®* The 
length shown here is found shortly after the beginning 
of that migration. 

Further references exist in the Rogierian drawings 
that were made from dynastic figures on the Tomb of 
Louis de Mále, each of whom was shown in the clothing 
of his own lifetime.95 Philip of Brabant, who died in 
1430 (Fig. 13), wore a slightly older, bag-sleeved version 
of the first watchman's houppelande. Philip of Nevers, 
who died at Agincourt in 1415 (Fig. 14), wore a narrow 
houppelande belted at the waist and ornamented with 
deep dagging at the hem which is the same as the sec- 
ond watchmans, except for the huge sleeves, which 
were abandoned in the 1420's. What this means for the 
Rolin picture is that one figure wears a coat that was 
old-fashioned in the late 1420's and, to my knowledge, 
no longer worn in the mid-thirties, while the other two 
wear coats that were new around 1430. One would ex- 
pect Rolin to be dressed in the latest fashion, and Van 


9$3 L. Sporhan-Krempel, "Zur Datierung des Stuttgarter Kar- 
tenspiels," Archiv für Geschichte des Buchwesens, 11, 1960, 607. W. 
Fleischhauer, Die Geschichte der Kunstkammer der Herzóge von Württem- 
berg in Stuttgart, Stuttgart, 1976, 54, argues for a slightly later date, on 
the basis of a remote relationship to a miniature of 1434. This con- 
tradicts the evidence of G. Piccard, Archivalische Zeitschrift, No. 52, 
1956, 65f., esp. 88-96, that paper of small format was not stored for 
long before it was used. 


13 Philip of Brabant, drawing. 
Destroyed, formerly Amsterdam, 
Mannheim Collection (photo: 
A.C.L., Brussels) 





14 Philip of Nevers, drawing. 
Destroyed, formerly Amsterdam, 
Mannheim Collection (photo: A.C.L., 
Brussels) 


Eyck's sense of realism would cause him to show such 
clothes as his contemporaries were actually wearing. 


The Chapel 

The paintings terminus post quem is, of course, 1425, 
when Jan arrived at the Burgundian court and presum- 
ably first met the Chancellor. It was in the next year that 
Rolin began to turn his eleemosynary attention to his 
parish church of Notre-Dame-du-Chastel in Autun, a 
little Romanesque building that stood between his own 
hótel and the cathedral and was destroyed in the early 
nineteenth century. His maternal ancestors had already 
endowed it with a small chapel dedicated to Saints 
Sebastian and Andrew; his father was buried in the 
choir and he himself had been baptized in the church. 
The church's documents, which have been discussed by 
Hélène Adhémar,** show that the Chancellor's patron- 
age began in 1426 with a foundation of a chaplaincy for 
daily Masses for the souls of himself and his forebears. 

In 1429-1430, Rolin increased his original foundation 
and established the funds for rebuilding his family 
chapel. His next gift in 1436, which provided the church 
with the very large annual income of 650 pounds, may 


64 The termini are provided by the Stuttgart cards and the Chroniques 
de Hainaut frontispiece (as in note 57). 


e5 M. Sonkes, Dessins du XVe siècle. Groupe van der Weyden, Brussels, 
1969, 242-48. 


66 AS in note 55. 


mean that the chapel was now ready. The church soon 
became the principal object of Rolin's beneficence, 
apart from the Beaune hospital, and he continued to 
make lavish donations to it for the rest of his life. By 
1450 he had persuaded the Pope to raise the church to 
collegiate status and name him its official patron. He 
had the choir and chancel completely reconstructed, 
and (so that the parish services would also continue) 
had a large chapelle neuve built adjacent to his St. Sebas- 
tiar Chapel on the south side of the building (Fig. 15). 
Rolin also gave the church many vestments, a baptismal 
font, candelabra, a chapter hall, and a library. In effect 
he was making the whole building into an oratory for 
the souls of the Rolins. Whether this was motivated by 
remorse for his dubious worldly maneuvers, or a nor- 
mal expression of piety by a wealthy man,? is impos- 
sible now to judge. 

Before the choir was rebuilt, six Masses a day were 
celebrated in the chapel, while the daily Office was 
sung by three priests in turn. Later on, most of the 
Masses were transferred to the new choir. Rolin at- 
tended these services whenever he was in town. His 
family had a special balcony over the choir, and in 1453 
he had a gallery built from his hôtel across the street for 
unt-oubled access to the church. When he died in 1462, 
just after his eighty-sixth birthday, he was buried in 
the church he had so richly favored, under an epitaph 
that identified him not as the mighty administrator of 
the Duchy, but as the church's patron and the founder 
of its Masses and Offices.98 

Tae painting Rolin commissioned from Jan van Eyck 
is first mentioned in a description of the church written 
in 1705. It is not mentioned in his will or in those of his 
children. Héléne Adhémar suggested that this silence 


7 The former judgment, based on remarks by the moralizing Chas- 
tellam and gossipy Duclercq, is held by Perrier (as in note 46); 
Pancfsky (as in note 3), 139, nn. 3 and 4; and Kieser (as in note 27). 
The latter judgment is suggested by the discussion of English chan- 
try endowments in J. T. Rosenthal, The Purchase of Paradise, London/ 
Toronto, 1972. 


68 The epitaph, giving the date of January 18, 1461, old style, was 
pubL shed by H. de Fontenay in Société Eduenne, Mémoires, viri, 1879, 
4027. There seems to be no evidence for the assertion in Adhémar, 
12f., that the Chancellor was buried in the St. Sebastian Chapel. 
Instead, the register of the church's endowments contains entries 
for Eolin's descendants which strongly suggest that the whole 
famiy was buried in the choir in the tomb of the Chancellor's 
father; the entry for Suzanne Rolin, on p. 48, says that she is 
buried in the choir and makes provision for the singing of Masses 
and penitential psalms on the anniversary of her death, provisions 
tha: are identical to those made by Colette Rolin, whose entry on p. 
51 also stipulates that a baldachin and candles are to be erected over 
the founder's tomb. I am much indebted to Monsieur R. Oursel, 
Director of the Archives of Saóne-et-Loire in Màcon, for tracking 
down this register among the uncatalogued documents of Notre- 
Dame of Autun in his care, and also to Monsieur M. Rossineux, 
librarian of the Société Eduenne in Autun, for copies of material in 
that collection. 
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may mean that the picture was already in the chapel 
when Rolin made his will,9? and she pointed out that 
the often-repeated statement that his widow gave the 
painting to the church rests on a nineteenth-century 
misunderstanding. 

The account of 1705 presents the painting as the 
chapel's most conspicuous feature.?° Where it hung can 
be deduced from the chapel’s plan, which provided 
only two alternatives, one much better than the other. 
The chapel was the easternmost of several accretions to 
the original basilica. By 1773, when the scale drawing 
here illustrated was made (Fig. 15),7! the chapel had 
been converted into a sacristy. The approximately 
fifteen-foot-square structure had windows to the east 
and south and opened to the choir through an arcade on 
the north. Although the west wall was eventually 
pierced by a small door to the chapelle neuve, the arcade 
was always the principal opening. A memorandum ac- 
companying the drawing of 1773 reports, "la chapelle 
avoit son entrée dans le collatéral par une grande arcade 
qui lui donnoit vue sur l'ancien choeur." ?? 

The windows were glazed. In 1773 one could still see 
the figure of Saint Sebastian in one of them. Since the 
other altars in the church faced east, the one in the 
chapel undoubtedly did too and stood directly below 
the window. Adhémar has said that the statues of the 
chapel's saints, which another document reports as 
standing on the altar, precluded a picture there;?? cer- 
tainly the window itself would have made such a hang- 
ing inadvisable. The south wall was likewise broken by 
a window so that the only possible places for a painting 
were the long west wall and a five-foot section of the 
east wall to the left of the altar. 

If the painting was on the west wall of the chapel, it 


69 Adhémar, 10, 16, n. 47. 


70 A. de Charmasse, "La Cathédrale d'Autun en 1705," Société 
Éduenne, Mémoires, xxxiv, 1907, 191f. 


71 Dijon, Archives Départementales de la Cóte-d'Or, G. 2390. I am 
grateful to Madame Adhémar for telling me of the existence of this 
plan and to Monsieur Jean Rigaud, Director of the Archives, for 
many clues. 


7 Reported by M. Rigaud in a letter of Dec. 15, 1977. The memoran- 
dum’s use of the past tense and the plan's parallel broken lines along 
the opening (like those used to indicate windows) suggest that the 
arcade was being walled up in 1773. Indeed, a plan made the follow- 
ing year (Fontenay, as in note 68) shows a solid wall in its place. 

It should be noted that east and west are reversed in the chapel 

description of Adhémar, 17, and that the Dijon file, G. 2390, con- 
tains two earlier 18th-century drawings of the plan, which are too 
rough to be trusted. 
73 Adhémar, 17, citing Dijon, A.C.O., G. 2389, fol. 123v, and propos- 
ing the chapel's long wall as the site of the painting. The chapel 
eventually contained a second painting, a small picture of Saint 
Peter of Luxembourg in ecstasy; Fontenay (as in note 68), 432. 
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15 Plan, 1773, former church of Notre-Dame-du-Chastel, 


Autun. Destroyed (photo: Archives Departementales de 
la Cóte-d'Or) 


would have been seen from the arcade. The light falling 
from the right onto the figure of the Madonna would 
have seemed to come from the high altar, and (if the 
choir screen were low enough) her withdrawal from the 
donor's line of sight would have made him appear more 
or less to join in the Offices being sung in the choir. But 


74 In either case the suggestion of Adhémar, 16, n. 48, that the paint- 
ing's landscape may show Autun, has merit. Autun is the only city 
among the many proposed that was frequented by the donor, and 
perhaps the painter too, and that might furnish a view of the distant 
Alps. 

As to the painting's function, there seems to be no evidence for 
Kieser's proposal that it was a votive picture commissioned in 
thanks for the Treaty of Arras, signed on September 21, 1435. His 
counting of floor tiles to produce the desired date is quite selective, 


the picture would have been invisible to anyone wor- 
shipping or officiating in the chapel itself. 

If the picture hung in the other possible place, beside 
the altar, the worshippers would have had the founder's 
portrait constantly before them. Its painted arcade 
would have appeared to continue the actual one on 
their left and the picture would have seemed to be illus- 
trated from the chapel's south window on their right (a 
device that was also used for the Ghent Altarpiece). The 
Virgin would seem to have drawn back to allow the 
donor to gaze at the altar, and the imbalance of the 
composition would be rectified by the inclusion of the 
altar in the worshipper's view. When the door was cut 
to the chapelle neuve, the picture would also have been 
visible to those entering by that way. From the first, 
Nicolas Rolin would have seemed to be present at the 
Masses he had endowed in the chapel, and when the 
Office was being sung in the church choir behind him, 
he would have seemed to be joining them in his private 
oratory. 


Conclusion: The Painting in Its Setting 

The evidence supports the hypothesis that the Rolin 
Madonna was specifically made for the St. Sebastian 
Chapel. Since a number of the paintings stvlistic fea- 
tures, as well as the costumes depicted, pcint to a time 
around 1430, the picture may have been ordered to 
commemorate the original decision to rebuild, rather 
than the augmented church endowment of 1436.7^ Van 
Eyck would then have received the commission on his 
return from Portugal late in 1429 and have executed the 
picture during 1430 or 1431. This would mean that he 
painted it while completing Hubert's work on the 
Ghent Altar and it might explain the similarity of the 
landscape to one of the Ghent landscapes. The double 
technique could reflect a transitional moment in the 
painters evolution. Perhaps Jan felt bound to a hard 
style like his brother's for the major figures and fore- 
ground, but felt free to let his own style emerge for the 
iconographically less prescribed landscape. 

If the Rolin picture and Jan's work on the polyptych 
were contemporaneous, this might also explain why, as 
infrared studies have shown,?? Jan changed the setting 
for the Annunciation on the exterior of the Ghent Altar 
from Hubert's niches to a tower raised over a city. There 
is some slight evidence that the Office was said in the 
chapel for which Jodocus Vijd commissioned the altar- 


and in order to qualify as a votive picture (according to the defini- 
tion of L. Kriss-Rettenback, Das Votivbild, Munich, 1958, 112) the 
painting would have to contain a clear allusion to the calamity, in 
this case the murder of Jean sans Peur or the state of war, the relief 
of which would have occasioned the commission. 


75 P. Coremans, L'Agneau mystique au laboratoire, Antwerp, 1953, 119, 
pl. txt. 


piece.76 With the shutters closed between Masses, wor- 
shippers would have seen the traditional Breviary il- 
lustration of Matins, and the tower would have re- 
minded them of the significance of their vigils. Van 
Eyck seems at this period to have been intrigued by the 
symbolical and spatial possibilities of the watchtower 
image. 

In Autun, everything worked to evoke that image. 
The very form of Rolin's square chapel, wide open to 
the choir where the assembled canons sang the Office, 
resembled the upper story of a watchtower. The image 
was made explicit in the painting, which was appar- 
ently placed so that the actual arcade was prolonged 
into its painted space. The picture's patriarchal watch- 
men, on duty in the era before the Law, were accom- 
panied by the martyrs, watching in the third Nocturn 
under Grace according to Honorius,” who were repre- 
sented by the statues and stained glass. Among them 
all, the Virgin appeared exalted as the Throne of Wis- 
dom herself, surpassing wise doctors, martyrs, and vir- 
gins. Through the proxy of his picture, Rolin joined in 
the continuing vigils of the Church, expecting that the 
Masses he had founded would help the souls of his 
ancestors into Heaven and hoping that, when his time 
came, he too would be taken from this "night darkened 
by the shadows of ignorance" into the light of the celes- 
tial city. 


Tufts University 


76 'The act recording Vijd's foundation of Masses stipulates "Ende 
zullen haarlieder messen moeten doen te zulker hueren dat zij 
gheen ghetijde der omme ne hebben te verlettene" (E. Dhanens, Het 
Retabzl van het Lam Gods in de Sint-Baafskathedraal te Gent, Ghent, 1965, 
92), which may mean that the Office was said in the chapel. 


77 Pat. Lat., 172, col. 619B. 
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1 Mark, Micah, John, Solomon, Annunciation, David, Matthew, Isaiah, and Luke, Altarpiece ot St.-Bertin, left and right shutters, 


exteriors. Berlin, Staatsmuseum 
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2 Guillaume Fillastre and the Life of Saint Bertin, Altarpiece of St.-Bertin, left and right shutters, interiors. Berlin, Staatsmuseum 


A Reconstruction and Reinterpretation of Guillaume Fillastres 


Altarpiece of St.-Bertin* 


Edith Warren Hoffman 


In 1455, Abbot Guillaume Fillastre commissioned the 
Altarpiece of St.-Bertin for the main altar of the church 
of St.-Bertin at St.-Omer in the north of France. This 
was an imposing altar made of gilded silver plaques and 


* I wish to thank Ernest G. Hoffman for drawing the reconstruction of 
the altarpiece, and Anne H. van Buren for reading an earlier version 


adorned with finely crafted statuettes of precious 
metal. Two wooden shutters, painted with religious 
scenes, were designed to cover and protect the 
sculptured figures. Visitors to the church agreed that 


of this article and making many helpful suggestions. I am also in- 
debted to Harriet Fein fcr editorial advice. 
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the eltarpiece was artistically distinctive and of ex- 
traordinary richness and craftsmanship. Dom Charles 
de Witte, the eighteenth-century archivist at St.- 
Bertin, wrote that Fillastre had placed in his church a 
“most rich and splendid altarpiece adorned with an 
infin'tude of precious stones which he had made in 
Valenciennes and which all the antiquarians and 
foreign visitors still admire today and consider to be an 


' De Witte, Le Grand Cartulaire, vii, 1782, 6 (St.-Omer, Bibliotheque 
Municipale, Ms 803): “un très riche et superbe retable d'autel enrichi 
d'une infinité de pierres précieuses qu'il fit faire à Valenciennes et 
que teus les curieuses et étrangers ne cessent encore aujourd'hui 
d'admirer et de regarder pour un chef d'oeuvre inappréciable, le fond 
de ce retable est d'or de ducat." 
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invaluable chef d'oeuvre."'! 

The altarpiece remained in its original position until 
1783 when Abbot Joscio Dallennes moved it into the 
choir, and replaced it with a modern construction of 
blue and white marble.? In July of 1791, government 
commissioners examined the monument and issued a 
proces-verbal with a description and a valuation.? The 
parts worked in metal were undoubtedly removed and 


* [bid., x, 358-59; see also, Chrétien Dehaisnes, "Recherches concer- 
nant les volets de Saint-Bertin," Revue de l'art chrétien. XXXV, 1892, 474. 
' Published by O. Bled, "Note sur le retable de l'Abbaye de Saint- 
Bertin," Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, x, 1902, 
613-16. 
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destroyed shortly thereafter, leaving the altarpiece with 
only the two wooden shutters. These panels passed to a 
baker at St.-Omer, then to several art collectors, among 
them C. J. Nieuwenhuys of Paris who is believed to 
have separated the small upper portions from the main 
sections. Finally, the two large panels were acquired by 
the Berlin Staatsmuseum (Figs. 1 and 2), and the two 
small ones by the National Gallery in London (Figs. 3 
and 4).* These four painted panels are all that remain of 
Fillastre's "chef d'oeuvre." 

Since the end of the nineteenth century, these pic- 
tures have been studied by a number of scholars, who 
have used a variety of methods to achieve a general 
understanding of them and of their place in fifteenth- 
century Northern art.? No attempt has been made, 
however, to reconstruct the goldsmith's work that con- 
stituted the greater part of the altarpiece. It is true that 
there exists no drawing or print that records the orig- 
inal appearance of the altar, but the possibility of a 
reconstruction based on verbal descriptions has been 
neglected. Such a reconstruction is offered here, fol- 
lowed by a reassessment of the role of Guillaume 
Fillastre in the design and programme of the altarpiece. 


I. Reconstruction of the Altarpiece of St.-Bertin 

Three particularly relevant descriptions of the St.- 
Bertin Altar have been preserved: the intriguing narra- 
tive of the late nineteenth-century historian, De- 
haisnes, who summarized the impressions of a number 
of visitors who saw the altarpiece (Appendix 1); parts of 
a diary kept by two eighteenth-century travelers (Ms 
1206, Bibliotheque Municipale, Douai; Appendix 11); 
and, ironically, the procés-verbal description of 1791 
which condemned the goldsmith's work to destruction 


* For the most complete history of the panels, see Martin Davies, The 
National Gallery, London, 111, Les Primitifs flamands 1. Corpus de la pein- 
ture des anciens Pays-bas méridionaux au quinzieme siècle, No. 11, Brus- 
sels, 1970, 19-26, pls. x-xxv, and Berlin, Staatlichen Museen Preus- 
sischer Kulturbesitz, Gemäldegalerie, Katalog, Berlin, 1975, s.v. 
“Marmion.” 


° The most important works concerning the altarpiece are: Chrétien 
Dehaisnes, Recherches sur le retable de Saint-Bertin et sur Simon Marm- 
ion, Lille and Valenciennes, 1892; idem, Revue, 1892, 285-92 and 470- 
88; Charles Revillion, “Recherches sur Memlinc et sur les peintures de 
l'Abbaye de Saint-Bertin qui lui sont attribuées,” Mémoires de la 
Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, xx, 1896, 283-310; O. Bled, 
Bulletin, 1902, 608-16; L. de Fourcaud, “Simon Marmion d'Amiens et 
la ‘Vie de Saint Bertin,’ ” Revue de l'art ancien et moderne, xx11, 1907, 
321-37 and 417-32; Bernhard Klemm, Der Bertin-Altar aus Saint-Omer, 
Leipzig, 1914; Joseph du Teil, Un Amateur d'art au XV" siècle, Guillaume 
Fillastre, Paris, 1920; Friedrich Winkler, “Die nordfranzösische 
Malerei des XV. Jahrhunderts und ihr Verhaltnis zur altniederlàn- 
dischen Malerei," Belgische Kunstdenkmüler, Munich, 1923, 1, 247-68; 
Charles Sterling, La Peinture frangaise, les primitifs, Paris, 1938, 136; 
Grete Ring, A Century of French Painting, 1400-1500, London, 1949, 
25-28; Davies, The National Gallery, 19-26; and Edith Warren 
Hoffman, ‘Simon Marmion or "The Master of the Altarpiece of 
Saint-Bertin': A Problem in Attribution," Scriptorium, xxvit, 1973, 
263-90. 


(Appendix 111).’? The reconstruction of the altarpiece in 
Figures 5, 6, and 7 was made from the remarkably de- 
tailed descriptions contained in these documents. 

The sources tell us that the altarpiece was a magnifi- 
cent sculptured and painted monument of large size, 
precious materials, and complex iconography. The 
goldsmith's work was divided into seven compartments 
(Fig. 5), each set off by an ogival tympanum, and or- 
namented with medallions, miniature columns, and 
precious stones. In each compartment there were 
statuettes of silver which were richly gilded except for 
their hands and faces. These portions of the bodies 
were painted in natural flesh tones (Appendixes 1 and 
11). The first niche at the left contained a single figure 
representing Guillaume Fillastre, the abbot who com- 
missioned the work; the second niche had an Annunci- 
ation scene, and the third a Visitation. The central 
niche was almost twice the height of the others and 
contained a crucified Christ flanked by the Virgin Mary 
and Saint John. The fifth compartment showed Christ 
appearing to Mary Magdalene; the sixth, Jesus and 
Saint Thomas; and the seventh, a kneeling Saint Bertin 
(Appendix 111). 

This sumptuous and glittering ensemble was nor- 
mally covered by wooden shutters which were opened 
only on major Feast days (Appendix 11). The paintings 
on these shutters were admired as much as the work in 
precious metals; there is no doubt that these panels are 
the ones now in Berlin and London. The inner sides 
(Figs. 2 and 4), executed in rich natural colors, have 
scenes from the life of Saint Bertin. Guillaume Fillastre 
is shown kneeling at the left. On the exterior sides 
(Figs. 1 and 3) are grisailles of the Annunciation, the 
four Evangelists, Kings David and Solomon, and the 
Old Testament Prophets, Micah and Isaiah. 


^] am indebted to Madame Y. Duhamel of the Bibliothèque 
Municipale at Douai for photostats of the pertinent pages of this 
manuscript. 


’ The archives at the abbey (1455-59) reveal only that the work was 
made for the main altar, included goldsmith's work. and cost a rather 
large sum of money. 


Pas-de-Calais, Archives Départementales, Fonds de l'Abbaye de 
St.-Bertin, Registres de la Graineterie (Valor Bonorum ecclesie 
Sancti Bertini), Reg. No. 78. 
June 24, 1455 to June 23, 1456. 

"Expositum per domnum abbatem, in subventione tabule argen- 
tee pro magno altari, vj** viij 1.” 
June 24, 1456 to June 23, 1457. 

"Expositum in subvencione tabule argentee pro magno altari, xj** 
xviij l. xiij s."' 
June 24, 1457 to June 23, 1458. 

"Expositum in subvencione tabule argentee pro magno altari ij“ x 
Les.” 
June 24, 1458 to June 23, 1459. 

"Pro persolutione tabulae argentee magni altaris, xiij^ iiij** l. xj 
a." 

From: Maurice Hénault, "Les [Jehan, Simon, Mille et Colinet] 
Marmion, peintres amienois du XV* siecle," Revue archéologique, 4" 
sér., Ix, 1907, 412. The original documents have been destroyed. 


3 Grisaille architecture, Altarpiece of St.-Bertin, upper por-: 


tions of left and right shutters, exteriors. London, National 
Gallery (courtesy of the Trustees) 


The proces-verbal tells us that a gilded copper "arbre 
d'abondance" was attached to the central portion of the 
altarpiece. Dehaisnes's visitors elaborate further. They 
reported an "arbre de vie" which rose to a height of 
twelve "pieds," and which was entwined with stalks of 
wheat and vines and crowned by an image of the sym- 
bolic pelican nourishing its young (Fig. 5). At the base 
of the tree knelt angels holding tapers; two other "es- 
prits célestes," carrying streamers with the words Ecce 
panis angelorum, hovered above the grain and grapes. At 
the summit, the tree trunk spread into a number of 
branches. From one of them, a gilded dove, containing 
the Eucharistic Wafers, was suspended (Appendix 1). 

The scale of Fillastre's great altarpiece can be recon- 
structed from the reasonably precise measurements 
scattered through the descriptions. There are, to be 
sure, some discrepancies between the figures given by 
Dehaisnes and by the procès-verbal. These evidently re- 
sult, however, from the different calculations of the 
viewers. The travelers simply made a rough estimate 
based on observation, saying that the altarpiece was 
seven "pieds" long and two "pieds, quelques pouces" 
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4 Choir of Angels and Soul of Saint Bertin Carried to God, Altar- 
piece of St.-Bertin, upper portions of left and right shutters, 
interiors. London, National Gallery (courtesy of the Trus- 
tees) 


high (Appendix 1), whereas the officials must have used 
a form of measurement in order to record precisely, 
“une longeur de dix pieds, dix pouces et une hauteur de 
vingt sept pouces” (Appendix 111). The latter figures are 
the ones used in the reconstruction. Their accuracy is 
corroborated by the fact that they correspond to the 
size of the remaining wooden shutters. 

Table 1 shows the comparative sizes of the 
goldsmith's work and wooden panels. A comparison of 
columns 1 and 2 shows that the panels and the 
sculptured construction have the same general pro- 
portions, but the panels are substantially smaller. Of 
course, the shutters must have been enclosed in some 
kind of a frame, one which Davies convincingly 
proposed was about 5cm wide.? To arrive at the dimen- 
sions of the entire altarpiece, as reconstructed in Figure 
6, it is apparent that the width of two frames (10cm) 
should be added to the height of both the center and 
side sections, and the width of four frames (20cm) to 
the over-all length and to the width of the top part of 
the center section. This gives the figures in column 3, 
Table I. A comparison of columns 1 and 3 reveals that 


5 Davies, The National Gallery, 21. 
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these measurements allow the wrought-metal structure 
to extend 10.5cm above the panels in the center portion, 
8.9cm above the side sections, and 4.6cm to the left and 
right of the upper center section. These dimensions 
result in a well-proportioned ensemble, as seen in the 
reconstruction (Fig. 6). | 

The one apparent discrepancy in size is that the 
goldsmith's work is 47cm longer than the shutters. If 
each of the panels is moved in 23.5cm toward the 
center, however, they fit in a completely natural way. 
Although altarpieces with moveable wings attached at 
the ends of the central structure are most common in 
Northern art, some with shutters attached to the cen- 
tral body of the work do exist: Lucas Moser's Tiefen- 
bronn Altarpiece and Grünewald's Isenheim Altarpiece 
come immediately to mind. At St.-Bertin, this ar- 
rangement of the shutters makes the two outer niches 
of the metal structure only 23.5cm wide and the four 
inner ones 59,95cm. These size differences correspond, 
however, to the descriptions of single figures, Fillastre 
and Saint Bertin, in the two outer compartments, and 
of the two-figure scenes in each of the four wider com- 
partments (Fig. 5). 

Fillastre was represented twice in the altarpiece, once 
in the gilded statuette in the first compartment to the 
left and, a second time, in the painted portrait on the 
interior of the left shutter. If the wooden shutters had 
been attached at the ends of the sculptured construc- 
tion, neither image of Fillastre would have been visible 
in a closed view, whereas he would have appeared 
twice in an open view. If the shutters were attached as 
illustrated in the reconstruction, the sculptured figure 
would be visible only when the wings are closed (Fig. 6) 
and the painted figure only when they are open (Fig. 7). 

The problem of placing the figure of Saint Bertin is 
the same. The scenes of his life, painted on the interiors 
of the panels, are visible only when the altarpiece is 
opened; the statuette, in the seventh niche on the right, 
can be seen only when the altar is closed. Thus, in the 
reconstruction, the closed shutters are flanked by the 
two most important persons involved in the altarpiece, 
Guillaume Fillastre, the patron, and Saint Bertin, the 
patron saint (Fig. 6). 

Once the size of the goldsmith's work and the ar- 
rangement of the shutters are reconstructed, the figures 
and architectural forms of the main body of the altar 
remain to be defined. Because the figure compositions 
were of common religious scenes following standard 
iconographic types, they are easy to visualize. The 
height of the statuettes was taken from Dehaisnes (1 
pied; 33cm) and the procés-verbal (8 or 9 to 14 pouces; 21.6 


9 See the reproductions in H. Landais, "L'Orfévrerie francaise au 
Moyen Age et à la Renaissance,” Visages du monde, des cahiers d'art et 
de littérature, No. 100, Paris, 1951, 7 and 9; Lotte Brand Philip, The 
Ghent Altarpiece and the Art of Jan van Eyck, Princeton, 1971, pls. 15-18, 
22-31, 37, 39, 59, and 61; and Joseph Braun, Der christliche Altar, 
Munich, 1924, r1, pls. 156, 167, 217, 257, 272, 273, and 274. 


to 37.8cm). The architectural forms were more difficult 
to reconstruct since the descriptions are neither de- 
tailed nor complete. Specified elements cf ogival tym- 
panums, miniature columns, decorative medallions 
(Appendix 1), and tracery work (filagrame [s:c]; Appen- 
dix TI) were incorporated into the recoas:ruction; it 
was also necessarv, however, to refer to visual sources 
for greater detail. Certain architectural components 
were based on the depictions of buildings painted on 
the shutters; others were inspired by reliquaries, mon- 
strance towers, and various extant carvec altarpieces.? 

The Tree of Life which “montait jusqu'a une hauteur 
de douze pieds" (3.98m; Appendix 1) was the final por- 
tion of the altarpiece to be reconstructed. Assuming 
that the visitor probably meant that the tree rose to a 
height of 3.98m above the floor, about one meter was 
allowed for the height of the altar on which the retable 
stood, and the top of the tree was drawn approximately 
2.9m above the base of the altarpiece. The reconstruction 
of the tree itself proved very difficult, not only because 
of the lack of detail in the descriptions, but also because 
of the originality of the object. I was unable to discover 
another altarpiece or monument that bears any close 
analogy to the tree as described. The decorative ele- 
ments between the top of the Crucifixion niche and the 
tree trunk were reconstructed to resemble those on 
existing altarpieces which have forms extending above 
the main body of the work. The branches that spread 
from the top of the tree were drawn to correspond to 
the descriptions in both Appendixes 1 end un: "à son 
sommet ce tronc s'epanouissait en plusieurs branches," 
and "l'eextremité forme un chapeau de différentes 
branches." The shape of the top of the tree, although. 
hypothetical, resembles a ciborium and is thus symbol- 
ically appropriate (Fig. 5). 


II. The Altarpiece of St.-Bertin and the Patronage of 
Guillaume Fillastre 

The reconstruction of the altarpiece places the 
painted panels in their original context as part of a large 
monument created under the direction of Guillaume 
Fillastre. Not only was the abbot depicted twice in the 
altarpiece, but also he had inscribed at tne base of the 
work the chronogram: "gVILeLMVs, praeses tVLLen- 
sIs, et IstIVs abbas ConVentVs, opVs hoc, tibi trino 
sanXIt, et VnL."!? These panels can therefore be fully 
understood only with respect to the total ensemble and 
to Fillastre's patronage. 

Fillastre was one of several important end influential 
ecclesiastics active at the Burgundian Court of Philip 


10 As given by Dehaisnes, Recherches, 39; also seen by Edmond Mar- 
tène and Ursin Duranc, Voyage littéraire de deux religieux Benedictins de 
la Congrégation de Saint Maur, 2° partie, Paris, 1717, 183. The Roman 
numerals add up to the date, 1459. 


the Good. He had a brilliant career there. He was made 
Philip's Counsellor of Finances in 1456, and Chancellor 
of his Order of the Golden Fleece in 1460. Three years 
later, he was named First Counsellor of the Privy Coun- 
cil, and finally, chief of the Privy Council in 1471.!! 

Fillastre’s birth was illegitimate and he seems to have 
kept his parentage shrouded in mystery; he was even 
rumored to be the son of Philip the Good. As a child, 
Fillastre was dedicated to the Benedictine Order, and he 
rose -apidly in the Church. Because of his talent, ambi- 
tion, and shrewdness, he soon came to the attention of 
princes and dukes. As early as 1431, René of Anjou en- 
trusted him with a personal mission to Eugene IV in 
Basel. It may have been while in René's service that 
Fillastre first met Duke Philip. In any event, in 1436, 
Fillastre elected to take his doctorate at the Burgundian 
University of Louvain, rather than in Paris. In 1437, 
Phili» succeeded in having Fillastre named Bishop of 
Verdun, but there was so much opposition, apparently 
from the Duke's enemies, that, in 1448, Fillastre gave up 
the Bishopric of Verdun for that of Toul. In 1442, Philip 
made Fillastre the abbot (in commendam—without the 
necessity of residence) of the rich and important Abbey 
of St.-Bertin at St.-Omer. Here again, there was opposi- 
tion from Philip's adversaries, and it was not until the 
Duke threatened them with armed troops that the ap- 
poin:ment was finally ratified by Pope Nicholas V in 
1451. The Duke procured one final office for Fillastre, 
when, in 1456, he named him successor to the ailing 
Jean Chevrot, Bishop of Tournai. After Philip's death in 
1467 Fillastres power at the Burgundian Court de- 
cined. In 1473, he died and was buried—as he re- 
quested in his last will and testament—in the nave of 
his abbey church at St.-Bertin in front of his great altar- 
piece. !? 

Fillastre was known and respected by his contem- 
poraries as a powerful personality, as an educated, eru- 
dite man, and as an author of some note. His literary 
production has not been thoroughly studied, but he is 
credited with having composed an Office for Philip's 
Order of the Golden Fleece, a Bref et utile traité de conseil, 
and with having written and delivered the funeral ora- 
tion for Philip. 1? 


!! For Fillastre’s role in the government of the Burgundian state, see 
du Teil, 10-11, and P. Bonenfant and J. Stengers, "Le Rôle de Charles 
le Téméraire dans le gouvernement de l'État Bourguignon en 1465- 
1467," Annales de Bourgogne, xxv, 1953, 118-133. 


12 For details of Fillastre's life, see "Guillaume Fillastre, Évêque de 
Tournai, chroniqueur,” Souvenirs de la Flandre wallonne, xx, 1880, 65f.; 
Biogrephie nationale, Brussels, 1883, vii, 61-70; du Teil, 8-19; and 
Abbé Leman, ‘’Note sur les origines de Guillaume Fillastre, évéque de 
Tournai," Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, xiv, 1929, 
7-8. For the account of the discovery of Fillastre's grave, see Henri de 
Laplane, "Saint-Bertin ou compte-rendu des fouilles faites sur le sol 
de cette ancienne église abbatiale," Mémoires de la Société des An- 
tiquaires de la Morinie, vit, 1847, 106-113, pl. 4, Nos. 2, 3, and 4. 
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For Charles the Bold, Fillastre composed his major 
work, a huge Histoire de la Toison d'Or which was to have 
included six volumes, each one concerning a different 
fleece. Only three volumes were written, those on the 
golden fleece of Jason and the fleeces of Jacob and Gi- 
deon.!^ The last volume, which has been the least 
studied, was probably the most important because it 
addressed itself to a conflict within the Order. Philip, 
enamored with stories of classical antiquity, originally 
intended his Order to take as its model the story of 
Jason and the Golden Fleece. At the first meeting (1431), 
however, the newly appointed Chancellor, Bishop Jean 
Germaine, rejected Jason as the Order's patron partly 
because he was pagan and above all because of Jason's 
betrayal of Medea. The prelate suggested that the bibli- 
cal Gideon be substituted. Gideon's fleece was white 
rather than gold, but also had miraculous properties; it 
was filled with dew when the ground around it re- 
mained dry, and when the surrounding earth was cov- 
ered with dew, the fleece remained dry. These two 
miracles confirmed God's willingness to help Israel and 
foreshadowed Gideon's vistory over the Medianites 
(Judges 6). It was thus argued that Gideon's fleece 
would symbolize Philip's future victory over the infi- 
dels in his crusade to the Holy Land, the cause to which 
the Order of the Golden Fleece was mainly dedicated. '? 
In spite of these discussions, Philip was reluctant to 
exchange Jason for Gideon. After Philip's death, how- 
ever, Gideon became predominant as the Order's hero 
and Fillastre's work appears to have contributed to this 
change. 

Fillastre was well-known as a patron of the visual 
arts, and as a sophisticated and well-traveled connois- 
seur. During his lifetime, he made at least four trips to 
Rome for Philip the Good (in 1444, 1448, 1451, and 1464); 
certainly he found time to familiarize himself with Ital- 
ian painters and sculptors as well as to accomplish his 
diplomatic missions. Fillastre was also renowned for 
giving works of art to various churches under his con- 
trol. Because most of these works, like the altarpiece 
itself, are now either fragmentary or completely de- 
stroyed, the abbot's patronage has not been fully 
studied by historians. Even the great abbey church of 


13 See du Teil, 20-9, and Georges Doutrepont, La Littérature fran(aise 
à la cour des Ducs de Bourgogne, Paris, 1909, 166. 


14 See especially Alphonse Bayot, "Observations sur les manuscrits 
de l'Histoire de la Toison d'Or de Guillaume Fillastre," Revue des 
Bibliotheques et Archives de Belgique, v, 1907, 425-38. 


!5 See Georges Doutrepont, "Jason et Gédéon, patrons de la Toison 
d'Or," Mélanges Godefroid Kurth, Liege and Paris, 1908, 11, 191-208; 
Victor Tourneur, "Les Origines de l'Ordre de la Toison d'Or et la 
symbolique des insignes de celui-ci," Académie Royale de Belgique. 
Bulletin de la classe des lettres et des sciences morales et politiques, 5* sér., 
xLII, 1956, 314-23; and V" Terlinden, “Coup d'oeil sur l'histoire de 
l'Ordre," in La Toison d'Or, cinq siecles d'art et d'histoire, exh. cat., 
Bruges, 1962, 19-28. 
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5 Reconstruction of the goldsmith's work of the Altarpiece of St.-Bertin, drawn 
by Ernest G. Hoffman 
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6 Reconstruction of the Altarpiece of St.-Bertin with shutters closed, drawing and 
photo. by Ernest G. Hoffman 
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7 Reconstruction of the Altarpiece of St.-Bertin with shutters open, drawing and photo. by Ernest G. Hoffman 


TAELE I. Size of the Altarpiece of St.-Bertin 





LINGTH 
HEIGHT: 


10 pi., 10 po. = 357cm 























CANTER 
SECTION: 






WIDTH: 26 pouces = 70.2cm 





AS X2 







3. PANELS + 5CM FRAMES 


= 41cm 41 +20= 61cm 


The measurements, pieds and pouces, correspond approximately to modern feet and inches, with one pied = 33cm and one pouce 
= 27cm. The London pictures have a painted surface 57.5 x 20.5cm. The Berlin panels measure 56 x 147cm; subtracting 2cm for 
the unpainted edges overlapped by the frames gives 54 x 145cm. 





St.- 3ertin—which Fillastre helped to build—is a ruin 
with only the central portal still intact.!9 Nevertheless, 
sore of the works commissioned by Fillastre are 
known, and it is essential to review them in order prop- 
erly to understand the altarpiece commission. 


lé Er gravings of the Abbey as it was in the 19th century are found in 
Edarard Deneuville, “Meditations sur les ruines de Saint-Bertin," 
Ménmires de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, 1, 1834, 198, and 
204, and Laplane, Mémoires, 1847, pl. 1. 


Perhaps the least known of Fillastre's commissions is 
his own sculptured tomb which he ordered from the 
Della Robbia workshop in Florence, and which his sec- 
retary, Angelo Tani, transported from Florence, via 
Pisa, to St.-Bertin between 1470 and 1471. In his will, !” 


See E. Vansteenberghe, "Le Testament de Guillaume Fillastre," 
Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, xi, 1922, 694—728. 
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Fillastre asked that this mausoleum be constructed over 
his grave, but only if the professors of theology agreed 
that such an act would not constitute vanity or com- 
promise his piety. This unusual tomb was finally 
erected, and fragments are now preserved in the 
Musée-Hótel Sandelin at St.-Omer and in the churches 
of St.-Denis and St.-Martin in the same town. Unfortu- 
nately, these remnants have seldom been studied or 
reproduced. !? 

In his will, Fillastre left a sum of money to the church 
at Arques, a dependency of St.-Bertin; he left golden 
vessels and a golden miter to the abbey.!? Two beautiful 
embroidered copes, recognized as his in modern times, 
were probably part of his legacy to the Cathedral at 
Tournai. One of these, formerly in the Musée de la 
Halle aux Draps at Tournai, was destroyed in 1940, but 
de Farcy had photographed and studied it earlier.?? The 
other is in the Musée Cinquantenaire in Brussels and 
has appeared in some recent exhibitions.?! 

Fillastre was also fond of tapestries and commis- 
sioned many of them. In his will, he recorded five 
tapestries for his personal use which showed "la Vol- 
erie," ladies under canopies, and the stories of Lu- 
cretia, David, and Ami and Amile.?? He is supposed to 
have given tapestries representing the Passion of 
Christ to the Cathedral at Verdun?? and others in haute 
lice to Toul.** All these works are lost or have not yet 
been identified. The Museum of St.-Omer does have 
fragments of a large series of tapestries (possibly 
twenty to twenty-five pieces) showing Old Testament 
scenes which Fillastre commissioned in about 1460 for 
the Cathedral at Tournai.?5 The compositions used in 
these tapestries are recorded in the forty-four minia- 
tures in MS 184 of the Bibliotheque Municipale at St.- 
Omer. This book has not, however, been studied; 
neither have the scenes been reproduced. 

Fillastre certainly had a private library and may him- 
self have commissioned some manuscripts. In his will, 
he left his books to the Abbey of St.-Bertin—a certain 


!5 See du Teil, 51-61, ill. and J. de Pas, "Le Mausolée de Guillaume 
Fillastre," Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, xrv, 1929, 
486-88. 

!° Vansteenberghe, 706-07. 

?? L. de Farcy, "La Chape de Guillaume Fillastre au Musée de la 
Halle aux Draps à Tournai," Revue de l'art chrétien, 5* sér., v1, 1895, 
1875, il]. 

?! Musées Royaux d'Art et d'Histoire, Description sommaire des collec- 
tions, Brussels, 1936, 11, 98, and Cathédrale Notre-Dame de Tournai, 
Trésors sacrés, Tournai, 1971, 85, No. 63. 

?? Vansteenberghe, 709, 723, and 724. 

2 Du Teil, 32. 

24 These tapestries were still in use at Toul in the 18th century, accord- 
ing to E. Martin, Histoire des Dioceses de Toul, de Nancy et de Saint-Dié, 
Nancy, 1900, r, 417. 

25 See du Teil, 51-55; M. Boitel, “Note sur les tapisseries données à 
l'Abbaye de Saint-Bertin par Guillaume Fillastre,”’ Bulletin de la Société 


des Antiquaires de la Morinie, x11, 1912, 133-36; and Philippe-Gerard 
Chabert, Le Musée-Hótel Sandelin de Saint-Omer, Paris, 1971, 6, 9, ill. 


number may still exist in the library at St.-Omer. We 
know for certain that Fillastre commissioned the 
Grandes Chroniques de France now in Leningrad (National 
Library, Ms 88).?* The first two folios tell us the book 
was ordered by Fillastre as a gift for Philip the Good, 
and Fillastre is shown on the frontispiece presenting 
the manuscript to the Duke. The sumptuous book con- 
tains twenty-one large and sixty-nine small miniatures 
and measures 46.5 by 32.5cm, the large format typically 
preferred by the Burgundian Court. Since the begin- 
ning of the century, scholars have recognized that the 
majority of the large miniatures in the Grandes 
Chroniques are similar in style to the pictures on the 
interiors of the shutters of the St.-Bertin Altarpiece. 
Some of the small miniatures may be by the artist who 
executed the exterior grisailles on the altarpiece shut- 
ters, although the lack of adequate photographs and the 
relative inaccessibility of the manuscript prevent defi- 
nite conclusions. A study done in 196027 of the text of 
the Grandes Chroniques shows it to be unusual, if not 
unique, implying that Fillastre not only chose the art- 
ists to illustrate the book but edited the content as well. 
Fillastre also commissioned a certain amount of 
goldsmith's work in addition to that of the St.-Bertin 
Altarpiece. Like most members of the Burgundian 
Court, he was attracted by the delicate craftsmanship, 
beauty, and intrinsic value of such work in precious 
metals. It is well-known that the Dukes of Burgundy, 
especially Philip the Good and Charles the Bold, com- 
missioned vast amounts of goldsmith's work, for both 
religious and private purposes.?? Charles is supposed 
to have transported a large part of his “joyaux” with 
him everywhere he went, even into battle. Two of 
Fillastre’s most remarkable commissions were the rel- 
iquaries he had made for St.-Bertin, a chef (or head 
reliquary) of Saint Bertin and a chef of Saint Momelin. 
The chef of Saint Bertin was ordered in 1462 for the 
high price of 697 livres;?? the commission was appar- 
ently motivated by the rivalry between St.-Bertin and 


°° For this manuscript, see Salomon Reinach, "Un Manuscrit de 
Philippe le Bon à la Bibliothèque de Saint-Petersbourg,’’ Gazette des 
beaux-arts, 3* per., xxix, 1903, 265-78, xxx, 1903, 53-63, 371-80; idem, 
Un Manuscrit de la bibliothèque de Philippe le Bon à Saint-Petersbourg 
(Monuments et Mémoires, Fondation Eugene Piot, x1), Paris, 1904; and G. 
A. Chernova, Miniatyury Bol'shikh frantsuzskikh khronik, Moscow, 
1960. 

27 Chernova, Miniatyury, 34-57. 


28 Much interesting material concerning metalwork and goldsmiths at 
the Court of Burgundy is given by Henry Havard, Histotre de l'orfev- 
rerie franqaise, Paris, 1896, 226-42, 268-78; see also, Jean Babelon, 
L’ Orfevrerie francaise, Paris, 1946, 56f. and Jean Descamps, Histoire de 
la corporation des orfèvres de Lille, Lille, 1926, 14-15. 


2° From du Teil, 48; he quotes from archives now destroyed. The bust 
is mentioned in Fillastre’s testament, Vansteenberghe, 721, and was 
seen at the Abbey in the early 18th century by Martene and Durand, 
184, who characterized it as "la pièce la plus considérable" of the 
treasury, and as "un des plus beaux reliquaires qu'on puisse voir." 


the nearby Cathedral of St.-Omer. The Abbey of St.- 
Bertin was located on the outskirts of the town of St.- 
Omer and was within ten minutes’ walking distance 
from the great Cathedral of St.-Omer. From the tower of 
either church, it was possible to see the other. Quarrels 
between the two churches were recorded as early as the 
twel:th century and were particularly intense during 
the fifteenth century. For example, when Henri de 
Coudescure, a fourteenth-century abbot, labeled some 
relics at St.-Bertin as bones of Saint Omer, the Canons 
of St.-Omer were enraged since their church had, from 
its founding, claimed to possess the entire body of its 
patron saint. Fillastre, without apparently bothering to 
unravel the truth of the claim, undertook to support it 
in various subtle and clever ways.?? For instance, when 
the reliquary for the head of Saint Bertin was finished 
in 1464, Fillastre took advantage of the presence of 
Philip the Good and of a number of important dig- 
nitaries at St.-Omer to dedicate the new chef and to 
exhibit the bones of the supposed Saint Omer as well. 
As for the reliquary, like so many objects made of valu- 
able materials, it disappeared during the French Revo- 
lution. An engraving of the bust, giving only a dim idea 
of its impressiveness, was published by du Teil in 
1920. ?! 

The chef of Saint Momelin, commissioned by Fillastre 
in 1466 for the price of 48 livres, still exists (Figs. 8 and 
9).?* Perhaps because of its lesser monetary value, the 
nearby village of St.-Momelin succeeded in claiming 
this bust and in hiding it during the Revolution. The 
reliquary, which still belongs to the village church, has 
been exhibited several times in the last decade,?? but 
has not been thoroughly studied. The Momelin bust 
has no punch-marks; it has not been attached to any 
known school of goldsmith's work; and it has not been 
studied in relation to the sculptured portions of the 
altarpiece. Unfortunately, the total destruction of the 
goldsmith's work of the altarpiece precludes stylistic 
comparisons. 

Surprisingly, several features of the Momelin bust 
correspond to the verbal descriptions of the St.-Bertin 
Alterpiece. The bust has a conspicuous decoration of 
jewels in combination with a gilded silver base, and the 
face is of wood painted in natural colors. The jewels are 
pearls and simple polished stones rather than 
diamonds, rubies, or other precious gems. Likewise, 
the proces-verbal of 1791 says the stones on the altarpiece 


° The conflict between the two churches is related in detail by O. 
Bled, "Les Reliques de Saint-Omer et les reliques de Saint-Bertin," 
Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, xxx11, 1921, 5-112. 

3! Du Teil, 48. 

** From du Teil, 48; he quotes from archives now destroyed. The 
drawings of the Saint Bertin and Saint Momelin reliquaries that du 


Teil mentions as being in Ms 735 of the Bibliotheque Municipale at 
St.-Omer no longer exist. 


33 Diocese de Lille, Lille, Trésors d'art sacré, 1964, 13, No. 7; Paris, 
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were not of much value since they were merely ‘tous 
cristaux colorés de différentes manières” (Appendix 
Hi), 

The Saint Momelin reliquary is hardly extraordinary 
except for its painted face, a feature which does not 
seem to be common among reliquary busts.?* The ques- 
tion has not been fully studied and no systematic 
catalogue has been made of extant reliquary busts in 
Northern Europe. A number of busts with naturally 
colored faces do come from the Mosan region.35 The 
destroyed chef of Saint Bertin, however, apparently also 
had a painted face; and, when the Canons at Saint- 
Omer—competing in turn with Fillastre—ordered a 
new bust (now lost) for their relic of the head of Saint 
Omer, it, too, was given a painted face.3° Since evi- 
dence is incomplete and more research needs to be 
done, no definite conclusions can be reached. Yet these 
three reliquary busts do seem to bear an affinity to the 
silverwork of the altarpiece. 

There also seems to be a stylistic relationship be- 
tween the Momelin bust and the painted scenes on the 
interiors of the altarpiece shutters. We must, however, 
proceed with caution on two accounts; we are compar- 
ing sculpture with painting, and the face of the re- 
liquary bust has obviously been repainted. Neverthe- 
less, a comparison between the main sculptural forms 
of Saint Momelin (Figs. 8 and 9) and the heads in the 
Adrowald scene of the altarpiece (Fig. 10) reveals 
similarities that cannot be ignored. For example, the 
style of the bust is Flemish even though it has a certain 
abstraction, a compactness of form, a clarity of struc- 
ture, and a precision of contour that seem French. This 
combination of Flemish and French stylistic charac- 
teristics is also commonly associated with the altar- 
piece paintings. Furthermore, the general shape of the 
reliquary is akin to that of the painted heads in the 
altarpiece; and the profile view of the sculpture (Fig. 9) 
is quite similar to the head of the figure to the far right 
in the Adrowald scene. Both faces have long aquiline 
noses, long upper lips, slightly receding chins, and a 
hint of a fleshy double chin. The ears are also alike. 
They have large lobes and the form of the ear-opening 
is simplified. The most striking feature of the frontal 
view of the bust (Fig. 8) is the symmetrical regularity of 
the eyebrows and the way the line of each is extended 
down the bridge of the nose to define a flat ridge from 
the eyebrows to the tip of the nose. The two faces at the 


Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Les Trésors des églises de France, 1965, 11, 
No. 22; and Cathédrale Notre-Dame de Tournai, Trésors sacrés, 108, 
No. 94. 


*4 See the discussion of Francois Souchal, "Les Bustes reliquaires et la 
sculpture," Gazette des beaux-arts, 6° sér., LvII, 1966, 214. 

35 See Marguerite Devigne, La Sculpture mosane du XII* au XVI* siècle, 
Paris and Brussels, 1932, pls. 124, 125, and 126. 


°° Deschamps de Pas, “Le Reliquaire du chef de Saint Omer," Bulletin 
de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, vi, 1887, 377-86. 
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8,9 Reliquary bust of Saint Momelin, front, side. St.-Momelin, Church of St.-Momelin 
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10 Adrowald Ceding Land to the Abbey of St.-Bertin, Altarpiece of 
St.-Bertin, detail of left shutter, interior. Berlin, 
Staatsmuseum 





upper left of the Adrowald scene (Fig. 10) have the same 
kinds of eyebrows and noses; even the curvature of the 
brows is similar. The cheekbones in both the bust and 
the painting are high; the mouths are tight-l-pped and 
closed with a slightly protruding lower lip. The eyes, 
too, are similar in treatment; the gaze is downward so 
that the half-closed lids are emphasized and their lower 
edges form half-moon curves which repeat those of the 
eyebrows above. Finally, in both the painting and the 
sculpture, the wrinkles around the mouths and on the 
foreheads are represented as ridges and hollows rather 
than as lines. These ridges and hollows are carved in 
the bust and are suggested, instead, by the use of light 
and shade in the painting. 

Although the exact relationship between the artist 
responsible for the reliquary and the master of the al- 
tarpiece remains speculative, intriguing questions can 
be raised about the interrelations and communications 
among artists working in various media. Since the mas- 
ter of the altarpiece is known to have been both a 
manuscript illuminator and a panel painter, it seems 
unlikely he would have been a goldsmith as well. On 
the other hand, there is evidence of certain affinities 
between the trades of miniaturist and goldsmith, and 
some existing works in precious metals seem to be 


based on miniatures.37 The question arises whether the 
painter of the altarpiece could also have created the 
design for the goldsmith(s) who executed the reliquary. 
In any event, because of both its style and patron, the 
Momelin bust should be studied in relation to the al- 
tarpiece. 

Of all Fillastre’s commissions, the Altarpiece of St.- 
Bertin was the most magnificent, impressive, and ex- 
pensive. This monumental work is exceptional in both 
its format and iconography, and both these aspects 
must relate to the abbot's interests and ambitions. 

The format of the altarpiece is noteworthy in that it 
consisted of a combination of gilded silver sculpture 
and paintings in an architectural framework; it was a 
type of Gesamtkunstwerk.38 As such, it belongs to a cate- 
gory quite distinct from altarpieces made exclusively of 
painted panels. Works that combined paintings with 
sculptures of wood, alabaster, or metal, were common 
in Northern Europe throughout the fifteenth century.?? 
The concept seems to have originated in the southern 
Netherlands, and it flourished especially in Brabant 
where altarpieces were apparently made for export.*° 
From there, the type spread, particularly to Germany 
where hundreds were produced, in wood, in the clos- 
ing years of the fifteenth century. Fillastre's St.-Bertin 
Altarpiece belongs among the Netherlandish pro- 
ductions. Evidently, he sought to raise his position at 
the Burgundian Court and to outdistance the compet- 
ing church of St.-Omer by ordering an elaborate work 


37 See Suzanne Collon-Gevaert, Histoire des arts du métal en Belgique, 
Brussels, 1951, 345, and Manfred Schaaf, “Das Ulrichskreuz und Jorg 
Beck. Beitrag zur Augsburger Goldschmeidekunst und Buchmalerei," 
Pantheon, xxix, 1971, 505-09. For the general relationship of the two 
media, see Millard Meiss, The Master of the Breviary of Jean Sans Peur 
and the Limbourgs, London, 1970, 17, and idem, French Painting in the 
Time of Jean de Berry, The Limbourgs and Their Contemporaries, New 
York, 1974, 146f. and 222f. 


38 For the use of this term, see Theodor Müller, Sculpture in the Nether- 
lands, Germany, France and Spain, 1400-1500 (The Pelican History of 
Art), Baltimore, 1966, 5 and passim. 


39 Scholars have only recently recognized the importance of this type 
of altarpiece, and studies have been hindered by the fragmentary 
nature or total destruction of many works. For an attempt to catalogue 
some Gesamtkunstwerke, see the two publications by J. de Borchgrave 
d'Altena and Josée Mambour, Retables en bois du Hainaut, Mons, 1968, 
and Fragments de retables en bois et retables en pierre du Hainaut, Mons, 
1968. 


40 One of the first scholars to seriously study the question was Joseph 
Destrée in a long article, "Étude sur la sculpture brabanconne au 
Moyen Age,” Annales de la Société Royale d' Archéologie de Bruxelles, 
viri, 1894, 7-113; rx, 1895, 363-405; and x11, 1899, 273-330. See also, 
Johnny Roosval, Schnitzaltàre in schwedischen Kirchen und Museen aus 
der Werkstatt des Brusseler Bildschnitters Jan Borman, Strasbourg, 1903; 
Mina Voegelen, "Die Gruppenaltàre in Schwabisch Hall und ihre 
Beziehungen zur niederlandischen Kunst," Münchner Jahrbuch der 
bildenden Kunst, xiu, 1923, 121-60; Johnny Roosval, ''Retables 
d'origine néerlandaise dans les pays nordiques," Revue belge d'ar- 
chéologie et d'histoire de l'art, 11, 1933, 136-58; J. de Borchgrave 
d'Altena, Les Retables brabancons 1450-1550, Brussels, 1943; Muller, 
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in precious metals in this popular artistic genre of the 
time. 

Too frequently in the past, the Altarpiece of St.- 
Bertin has been considered in isolation or in relation to 
French painting, whereas it should be viewed as part of 
the Netherlandish development of altar ensembles. The 
earliest extant examples of this form are the two Jacques 
de Baerze altarpieces in Dijon, dated in the 1390's.*! 
These are followed by the fragmentary Hackendover 
retable,*2 made shortly before 1400, by the Saint 
Catherine and Rieden Altarpieces in Schwabisch 
Háll,*? and by the Ternant Altarpiece of the Virgin,” all 
of which belong to the decade of the 1440's. The 
Havré*5 and Pamplona retables were made in the 
years from 1455 to 1465, and it is here that the Altarpiece 
of St.-Bertin should be placed. These are followed by 
the Ambierle altarpiece of 1479,47 the later Claudio Villa 
altarpiece,* and a whole series of late fifteenth- 
century retables from both Brussels and Antwerp.?? 


III. The Iconography of the Altarpiece 

The reconstruction of the St.-Bertin Altarpiece makes 
it possible to comprehend the complete pictorial sym- 
bolism and meaning of the work. As is usual for such 
altarpieces, the narrative and symbolic cycle begins on 
the exterior, closed view (Fig. 6). The exterior of the 
Altarpiece of St.-Bertin is painted in grisaille and has 
the Annunciation as its central theme. Eight standing 
figures accompany the Annunciation, four flanking it on 


Sculpture in the Netherlands, 7-9 and 25-29; and Hans M. J. Nieuw- 
dorp, “Het huwelijk van H. Maagd: een Brussels retabelfragment uit 
het midden van de 15de eeuw,” Bulletin des Musées Royaux des 
Beaux-Arts de Belgique, xx, 1971, 7-24. 


*! See Dijon, Musée Municipal, Catalogue des sculptures, 1960, 10, Nos. 
4 and 5, pls. 11-v. 


42 Destrée, Annales, 1894, 76-83. 
43 Voegelen, 140f., figs. 2 and 27. 


44 H. E. del Medico, "Le Cycle du Trépas de la Vierge sur un retable 
en bois sculpté du début du XV* siecle à l'église de Ternant (Nievre),”’ 
Revue de l'art ancien et moderne, vxvir, 1935, 127-34; René Journet, 
Deux Retables du quinzieme siècle a Ternant (Nièvre) (Annales littéraires 
de l'Université de Besancon, xvix, Archéologie, 14), Paris, 1963; and 
Robert Didier, "Les Retables de Ternant,” Congrès archéologique de 
France, Nivernais, 1967, 258-76, ill. 


45 Borchgrave d'Altena and Mambour, Fragments, 10-11, ill. 


46 J. K. Steppe, "Vlaamse Kunst langsheen de bedevaartweg naar 
Sint-Jakob van Compostella,” Vlaanderen, CXXVI, 1972, 145-9, ill. 


47 Destrée, Annales, 1899, 292-95. 


48 Ibid., 287, and J. de Borchgrave d'Altena, “Notes au sujet de 
sculptures en bois," Bulletin des Musées Royaux d'Art et d'Histoire, 
xxvit, 1955, 52. 


49 Many examples are reproduced by Joseph Destrée in Les Musées 
Royaux du Parc du Cinquantenaire et de la Porte de Hal à Bruxelles, 
Brussels, n.d., 1 and rr; see also, M. L. Fichefet, "Le Retable de 
Saluces, Trésor du Musée Communal de la ville de Bruxelles," Bulletin 
trimestriel du Crédit Communal de Belgique, Lxx11, 1965, 1-14. 
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the left, and four on the right. These painted figures 
represent the four Evangelists who recorded the life 
and death of Christ; the Old Testament Prophets, Micah 
and Isaiah, who predicted Christ’s coming; and Kings 
David and Solomon, ancestors of Christ. All of these 
figures prefigure the main Crucifixion scene in the in- 
terior. To the far right and left are the statuettes of Saint 
Bertin and Fillastre. As the local saint and the patron, 
they stand on the periphery of the main message. 

The only unusual feature of the exterior of the altar- 
piece is its great width, which allows eight standing 
figures rather than the more normal two or four. Even 
the large Ambierle retable measures only 280cm,°° 
compared to St.-Bertin’s 357cm. It is possible that 
Fillastre planned the imposing width because the altar- 
piece had such a valuable core of silver statuettes en- 
framed by filigree work. This metal portion is, how- 
ever, of such great size that it could have been con- 
ceived as an altarpiece in its own right, without shut- 
ters. This suggests that the paintings might have been a 
later addition and may not necessarily date prior to 
1459, the year of the last documented altarpiece pay- 
ment. The question of the exact date of the pictures 
needs, however, to be! more thoroughly considered.5! 
Even if the painted win gs were an afterthought, they 
are iconographically integrated into the ensemble. The 
inclusion of Fillastre’s portrait proves that he commis- 
sioned them. | 

When the wings of the Altarpiece of St.-Bertin were 
opened, the interior view must have been a splendid 
sight. The gilded, bejeweled Crucifixion stood in the 
center flanked by shiny statuettes representing the An- 
nunciation and Visitation, the Noli Me Tangere and the 
Incredulity of Thomas. Above the Crucifixion rose the 
giant Tree of Life with its angels and pelican. Extending 
to the far left and right were the wooden shutters 
painted with the scenes from the life of Saint Bertin 
(Fig. 7). 

The central iconographic theme of the open altar- 
piece is obviously Christ's Sacrifice, but there are also 
some irregular features. The repetition of the Annunci- 
ation on the interior seems atypical of this iconog- 
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59 Destrée, Annales, 1899, 294. 


51 The dating of the altarpiece panels will require a much more de- 
tailed study of the costumes and spatial construction of the pictures 
than has yet been made. Moreover, the panels will have to be situated 
chronologically in relation to the miniatures by the same master in the 
Grandes Chroniques de France (Leningrad, National Library, ms 88) and 
the Fleur des histoires (Brussels, Bibl. Roy., ws 9231-2) manuscripts. 
Unfortunately, neither of these books is precisely dated. The only 
detailed attempt to date the Grandes Chroniques is that of Reinach in 
Monuments et mémoires, 15-20, where he concludes that the manu- 
script was finished by 1456. The Fleur des histoires was executed over a 
period of ten or more years by several artists, with the last miniatures 
probably dating after 1467. See L. M. J. Delaissé, La Miniature 
flamande, Le mécénat de Philippe le Bon, Brussels, 1959, 66; Edith War- 
ren Hoffman, “Simon Marmion Re-considered," Scriptorium, xa, 
1969, 248, n. 17, and idem, Scriptorium, 1973, 278 and 282. 


raphy, but there is a planned narrative sequence from 
left to right, from the moment of Incarnation to 
Thomas's confirmation of the miracle of Christ's Resur- 
rection. This is a special arrangement of scenes, how- 
ever, because most Gesamtkunstwerk altar ensembles 
that include painting, sculpture, and architecture be- 
long to one of two iconographic types, Passion Altars or 
Marian Altars.5 The first type, with the Crucifixion as 
the central scene, usually includes only the incidents 
immediately preceding and succeeding that event. 
Most begin with the Betrayal or Arrest of Christ, in- 
clude the Carrying of the Cross, and end with the Res- 
urrection. The Marian altarpieces have the Nativity as 
their central scene, and typically begin with the Birth 
of the Virgin, her Presentation in the Temple or her 
Marriage, and end with Christ’s Presentation in the 
Temple. Fillastre seems to have made a personal selec- 
tion of scenes to include some from both series. 

Most unusual of all are the Noli Me Tangere and Saint 
Thomas scenes. Although infrequent in altarpieces, the 
Noli Me Tangere theme was known to Northern artists; 
Rogier van der Weyden, for instance, used it. The 
Doubting Thomas was rarer and seems to have been 
more popular in Germany and Italy*? than in France or 
the Netherlands. Thomas does appear in some North- 
ern manuscripts, notably in Pucelle's Belleville Bre- 
viary*^ and in the Prayerbook of Mary of Guelders.55 
Fillastre, moreover, could easily have become familiar 
with this theme during one of his Italian trips. 

Since these two scenes are unusual, Fillastre must 
have had a special reason for including them. Both are 
topics that inspire meditation and so seem appropriate 
to the monastic setting of the abbey church of St.- 
Bertin. The Noli Me Tangere has mystical overtones, 
while the Doubting Thomas invites speculations of 
faith versus disbelief. The church of St.-Bertin also pos- 
sessed several relics of Saint Thomas the Apostle as rec- 
orded in an inventory of 1465 signed by Fillastre him- 
se]f. 55 Saint Thomas, furthermore, may have been 
especially attractive to Fillastre because of the Biblia 
Pauperum interpretation of Gideon as the precursor of 
Thomas.5? Both Gideon and Thomas suffered disbelief, 


52 Voegelen, passim, and Borchgrave gd'Altena, Les Retables braban- 
cons, 8 and 11. 


53 See Louis Réau, Iconographie de l'art chrétien, 2, n, Iconcgraphie de la 
Bible, Nouveau Testament, Paris, 1957, 56%. 


54 See Kathleen Morand, Jean Pucelle, Oxford, 1962, pL via. 

55 Alfred Stange, Deutsche Malerei der Gotik, Lichtenstein, 1969, 111, 
fig. 154. 

56 See "Inventaire des reliques de l'Abbaye de Saint-Bertin à Saint- 
Omer," Archives littéraires du Nord de la France, 2* sér., 1v, 1842, 129 
and 132. 


57 Gesellschaft der Bibliophilen, Biblia Pauperum deutsche Ausgabe um 
1471, Weimar, 1906, pl. 33. 


but finally had their faith restored. Fillastre was cer- 
tainly aware of this symbolic connection and saw its 
value for contemplation; but, above all, the reference 
offered a scholarly bow to Duke Philip's Order of the 
Golden Fleece. 

Although Fillastre's own book on Gideon was written 
later, the decade of the 1450's was the period when Gi- 
deon and Jason seem to have co-existed and vied with 
one another as patrons of the Order. Theatrical presen- 
taticns and tableaux vivants of both stories were per- 
formed at the Burgundian Court, the most famous 
being the five-part mime drama of the life of Jason that 
was presented at the Banquet of the Pheasant at Lille in 
1454. Philip also had tapestries made to commemorate 
each hero.5? The Order of the Golden Fleece was 
primarily religious, dedicated to wresting the Holy 
Land from the Turks; thus a reference to it in the altar- 
piece would not have been out of place, but would have 
added an acknowledgement of contemporary piety to 
the layers of traditional religious meanings. 

Finally, it must have been Fillastre who was also re- 
sponsible for the crowning feature of the altarpiece, the 
magnificent Tree of Life. There is a long tradition of 
ancient and medieval symbolism of sacred or super- 
natural trees, and a rich and complex literature on the 
subject existed already in the fifteenth century.5° In the 
thirteenth century, Saint Bonaventura, especially, had 
revived an interest in the Tree of Life and its identifica- 
tion with the Cross.*? A fourteenth-century tract, De- 
guileville’s Pèlerinage de l'âme, had popularized the 
legend of the green and dry trees.*! 

[n art, the theme seems to have been most popular in 
Germany and Italy. It was at this period that Piero della 
Francesco was preparing to execute the great Arezzo 
cycle of frescoes illustrating the Golden Legend version of 
the finding of the True Cross made from the Tree of 
Life. Fillastre, as a learned and genuinely devout pre- 
late, must have been familiar with much of this litera- 
ture and may have seen some Italian paintings of this 
theme. 

The Tree of Life of the altarpiece is, however, differ- 
ent from the Italian and German depictions of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries.9? These show the Tree of 
Life as the Cross of Jesus; that is, Christ is shown 
cruc:fied on the Tree or on a Cross that blossoms into a 
tree-form. At St.-Bertin, the Cross with the Crucified 


58 Tourneur, 319-22. 


°° See Phyllis Ackerman, The Rockefeller McCormick Tapestries, Three 
Early Sixteenth Century Tapestries With a Discussion of the History of the 
Tree of Life, New York, Oxford, and London, 1932; Frederick Hartt, 
"Ligrum Vitae in Medio Paradisi, The Stanza d'Eliodore and the 
Sistine Ceiling," Art Bulletin, xxx11, 1950, 115-181; Gertrude Schiller, 
Iconography of Christian Art, Greenwich, Conn., 1972, 11, 133-36; and 
Gerhard B. Ladner, "Vegetation Symbolism and the Concept of the 
Renaissance," Essays in Honor of Erwin Panofsky, New York, 1961, 
303-22. 

°° Schiller, Iconography, 134. 

^! See M. R. Bennett, “The Legend of the Green Tree and the Dry,” 
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Christ is separate from the Tree and placed below it. It 
seems most likely that Fillastre had in mind the legend 
of the green and dry trees. The green tree is the Tree of 
Knowledge or Good and Evil which withered when 
Adam and Eve ate the forbidden apple. It was made 
green again by the Sacrifice of Christ on the Cross. 

The Tree of Life is, of course, the symbolic culmina- 
tion of the iconographic cycle of the altarpiece and of 
the Mass. The tree represents Christ's Sacrifice and his 
Resurrection as well as the eternal life granted to the 
faithful who partake of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. The 
pelican is a common emblem of the love of Christ for 
the human soul, as expressed by the gift of his blood in 
the Eucharist.9? The vines and wheat, the inscriptions, 
Ecce panis angelorum, and the dove holding the Re- 
served Host complete the symbolism. 

In the Old Testament and in much religious thought 
of the Middle Ages, the Tree of Life is often associated 
with the concept of a cosmological tree that rises from 
the center of the earth and supports Heaven.* So, too, 
the Cross of Christ is conceived as holding the world 
together. That Fillastre might also have imagined some 
broader symbolic ideas for his Tree of Life is suggested 
by the descriptions; accordingly, the reconstruction 
(Fig. 5) of the tree gives it the appearance of a palm. A 
palm branch is the conventional sign of victory in a 
martyrdom and a symbol of Christ's triumph over sin 
and death. Moreover, Dante's Tree of Knowledge which 
he saw in the terrestial paradise is described as a palm 
tree and interpreted to refer to the justice of God, divine 
justice reaching its fullest at the top of the tree, closest 
to Heaven.®* Psalm 91 (92):12, “justus ut palma 
florebit," was also intrepreted by Gregory the Great to 
mean "the life of the just man is similar to the palm tree 
because both grow greater and stronger as they rise 
upward, opening themselves to Heaven.''96 

It also seems that Fillastre meant his Tree of Life, like 
his choice of the theme of the Doubting Thomas, to 
refer to the religious purposes of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece. The Order that Philip founded in 1430 
had been preceded by two earlier orders, one begun by 
his father, John the Fearless, and the other by his 
grandfather, Philip the Bold. All three orders were ded- 
icated to destroying the Turks and repairing Chris- 
tianity, and all sought revenge for the capture and ex- 
cessive ransom of the youthful John the Fearless during 


Archeological Journal, LxxxI11, 1926 (2nd ser., xxxii), 21-32. 


°? Examples are reproduced by Schiller, Iconography, figs. 442, 448, 
488, 489, 504, and 528, and Millard Meiss, Painting in Florence and 
Siena After the Black Death, Princeton, 1951, fig. 163. 


^* Schiller, Iconography, 136-37 and L. Charbonneau-Lassay, La Mys- 
terieuse Emblématique de Jésus-Christ, Le Bestiaire du Christ, Bruges, 
1940, 563-64. 


6 See Ladner, Essays, 312-13, and n. 44. 
65 Ibid., 309. 
66 Ibid., 309, n. 28. 
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his participation in an expedition to the Holy Land in 
1395. Both of the earlier dukes had designed a collar for 
their orders which contained golden trees.9? These trees 
almost certainly referred to the prophecy that originated 
during the fifth crusade (1221) and stated that the Tree 
would grow again when rulers of the East and West 
should meet in Jerusalem. Sir John Mandeville’s popu- 
lar treatise also contained the idea that Abraham’s 
“world-old tree at Mamre” would bear fruit and leaves 
again when a ruler of the West should win the Holy 
Land and say a Mass under it.6 Although Philip dis- 
carded the tree device, such legends must have been 
known at the Burgundian Court where preparations for 
a crusade to the Holy Land were a major preoccupation. 


The reconstruction of the Altarpiece of St.-Bertin 
brings into existence a monument previously unknown 
to modern scholars. It thereby engenders new ques- 
tions and problems. Now that the painted fragments 
have been placed in their original setting, a fresh ap- 
proach to their interpretation is demanded. Clearly, the 
questions of style, iconography, and attribution of 
these panels will have to be restudied with respect to 
the total work and the milieu in which they were 
created. The Netherlandish character of the monument 
will have to be more thoroughly considered especially 
in relation to earlier analyses of the panels as mainly 
French. New problems are also posed concerning altar- 
piece types and the relationships among different 
media. Finally, Guillaume Fillastre emerges not only as 
the force and imagination behind the altarpiece, but 
also as an important fifteenth-century art patron who 
deserves further study. 
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Appendix1 


Deha:snes's description of the Altarpiece of St.-Bertin according to 
several witnesses, from Chrétien Dehaisnes, Recherches sur le retable 
de Saint-Bertin et sur Simon Marmion, Lille and Valenciennes, 1892, 25. 
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dont l'extrémité forme un chapeau de différentes branches au bas 
de quelles est suspendue une colombe qui renfermoie ci devant le 
saint sacrement lors de l'ancient autel. La matiere de toute cette 
décoration tant antique que moderne, et la délicatesse de l'ouvrage 
forme un coup d'oeuil de la plus haute richesse. Cet autel dans tout 


"Le retable du maitre-autel de l'église abbatiale de S. Bertin offrait 
sep: pieds de largeur et deux pieds quelques pouces de hauteur. Sa 
partie principale qui formait fond sur l'autel, à l'endroit où se voi- 
ent ordinairement de nos jours un tabernacle, des gradins et des 
chandeliers, était en vermeil avec certaines parties en or et quelques 
autres en cuivre doré. Elle se divisait en sept compartiments, sur- 
montés chacun d'un tympan ogival que portaient des colonnettes et 
décorés de médaillons en or finement ciselés et d'un grand nombre 
de pierres précieuses. Dans chacun de ces compartiments se voyait 
une statue en argent, haute d'un pied, completement dorée, à l'ex- 
ception des mains et de la téte qui etaient couleur de chair. Le 
compartiment central était une fois plus élevé que les autres et avait 
quetre pieds de largeur: le crucifiement y était représenté, avec la 
Vierge et S. Jean à droite et a gauche; le pied de la croix s’enfoncait 
en de gros fragments de cristal de roche; les tétes des clous qui 


son contenu ne présente qu'une ensemble de couleur jaune ou 
brille dans tout son éclat l'or seul tant ducat que vermeil accom- 
pagné des agrémens recherchés de l'art dans le travail des différents 
morceaux. Cette espèce d'antique buffet et le devant de l'autel ac- 
tuel sont d'ordinaire fermés pour preserver de la poussiere les 
riches piéces de décoration qu'ils renferment. On ne les découvre 
que les jours de féte et toutes les fois que le voyageur curieux le 
demande." 


Appendix III 


Proces-Verbal dated July 12, 1791; from O. Bled, "Note sur le retable de 
l'Abbaye de Saint-Bertin," Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de la 
Morinie, x, 1900, 614-15. 


perzaient les pieds et les mains étaient en diamant. Au-dessus de ce 
compartiment principal, s'élevait, tenant lieu de tabernacle, une 
oeuvre d'art ciselée, aussi en or et en argent, d'un caractére tres 
original et d'une très grande richesse qui mérite une description 
détaillée. Un arbre de vie. selon l'heureuse expression d'un voy- 
ageur, formé d'un tronc autour duquel s'enroulaient des épis de blé 
et des branches de vigne, et montrant a l'extrémité de sa tige un 
pelican qui nourrissait ses petits, montait jusqu'à une hauteur de 
douze pieds. A son sommet ce tronc s'épanouissait en plusieurs 
branches, à l'une desquelles était suspendue une colombe en or, 
dars laquelle se conservait la réserve eucharistique. Des anges 
agenouillés à l'extrémité inférieure de l'arbre portaient des flam- 
beaux; plus haut, deux autres esprits celestes planaient au-dessus 
des épis et des raisins, tenant à la main une banderolle sur laquelle 
on .isait: Ecce panis angelorum. Pour l'or comme pour la dorure de 
tou: le retable et du tabernacle, on avait employé l'or de ducat, 
c'est-à-dire l'or réel et compte au poids; sur l'ensemble de l'ouvrage 
brillaient des diamants et des pierreries." 


Appendix r1 


Description of the Altarpiece of St.-Bertin by two 18th-century travel- 
ers, from ‘’Narré d'un voyage de Brabant, Hollande et Flandre fait par 
deux Valenciennois l'an 1789," Douai, Bibliotheque Municipale, Ms 
1206, fols. 397-400, (transcribed as written; ellipsis marks indicate 
illegibility). 
‘Derrière cet autel sur la muraille se voit un fragment de la décora- 
tion de l'ancien autel de cette Eglise, c'est une espéce de bas de 
buffet antique de six pieds de longueur sur un pie' et demi environ 
de hauteur où l'on ne voit briller que la riche couleur de l'or. Cette 
piece qui correspond au piettement des chandeliers, fait en devant 
un riche accompagnem! de l'autel. Le fond consiste en plaques et 
medaillons d'or masif d'un travail trés délicat et fini pour la fine 
ciselure en gout gothique. Il est orné de plusieurs petites figures de 
saints d'un travail non moins recherché. Ces . . . hautes environ 
d'un pied sont d'argent dans leur entiers et richement dorées par 
tou: à l'exception de la tête et des mains qui sont peintes de couleur 
de chair. L'intérieur de ces plaques d'or, le contour de ces figures et 
la bordure du bai sont garnis de plusieurs diamans et de quantité 
de différentes pierres précieuses de la plus rare qualité qui relevent 
singulierement l'eclat de ce . . . antique. Les deux battans de ce bai 
de buffet qui s'ouvre comme nos armoires sont peints en dedans et 
rep-ésentent différents traits de la vie monastique des religieux du 
terre. Cette peinture est toute executée sur bois. Elle est si fine, si 
bien executée pour le dessein et la composition, la carnation vive et 
naturelle du tableau; quelle peut passer pour ouvrage de main de 
maitre. Le dessus de cette pièce est un arbre de vie de cuivre doré 
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. . nous avons procédé 1° à la reconnoissance des scellés mis par 
ledit directoire sur le monument qui se trouve derriere l'autel, et 
apres les avoir reconnus sains et entiers les avons levés et avons 
remarqué que le monument dont s'agit appelé le retable est d'ou- 
vrage très ordinaire du quinzième siecle en plaque d'argent forte- 
ment doré, ciselé sur le fond, orné de filagrame, et des petits 
pilastres, également d'argent doré sur une longueur de dix pieds 
dix pouces et une hauteur de vingt sept pouces, divisé en sept 
niches ou cases, dont celle du milieu est de vingt six pouces de 
largeur sur quatre pieds de hauteur; la profondeur de chaque niche 
ou case d'anviron deux pouces, de sorte que les ornements d'ar- 
chitecture gothique qui entourent chaque niche ressortent un peu 
dans différentes parties. 

Dans la premiere niche à gauche se trouve une figure de huit à 
neuf pouces de hauteur, représentant M. Filiatre, ancien abbé de la 
cidevant abbaye, qui est celui, dit-on, qui a fait faire ce monument; 
dans la seconde niche on voit deux figures représentant I’ Annoncia- 
tion; dans la troisieme deux figures représentant la Visitation; dans 
la case du milieu qui s'élève de quatre pieds se trouve un Christ 
d'argent doré ayant à gauche une figure représentant la Vierge et de 
l'autre S. Joseph (S. Jean?) La croix est surmontée d'un ouvrage en 
filagrame d'architecture gothique; dans la cinquieme case se trouve 
deux figures représentant l'Apparition de Jesus à Madeleine; dans 
la sixieme deux autres figures représentant Jésus et S. Thomas, et 
enfin dans la septième l'on voit une figure représentant S. Bertin à 
genoux. Quelques-unes de ces figures ont jusqu'à quatorze pouces 
de hauteur. Le tout est enrichi de pierreries qui ne sont pas de 
grand valeur, puisque ce sont tous cristaux colorés de différentes 
manieres. Au dessus de ce monument se trouve l'ancien emplace- 
ment de la remontrance. Tout l'ouvrage est composé d'un arbre 
d'abondance partie en cuivre doré, partie en argent accompagnés 
d'anges et d'adorateurs en argent d'un travail très commun." 


A New Identification of the Sitter in Jan van Eyck's 


Tymotheos Portrait 


Wendy Wood 


The sitter in Jan Van Eyck's so-called Tymotheos portrait 
(Fig. 1) in the National Gallery in London is depicted 
half-length behind a parapet, holding a rolled parch- 
ment in his right hand. The principal inscription in the 
painting is the French phrase, "LEAL SOVVENIR,” 
meaning "Loyal Remembrance," which appears to be 
carved in large letters on the parapet. Beneath it, writ- 
ten in smaller letters, are the date and signature in La- 
tin: “Actu ano. dni. 1432. 10. die octobris. a ioh de 
Eyck.” Above the principal inscription, on a still 


smaller scale, is the Greek inscription: “TYM... 


WOEOC," followed by a terminal flourish. Part of the 
last letter, a square sigma, and part of the flourish are 
lost, but they can be reconstructed on the basis of Jan's 
epigraphy in other inscriptions.! Despite misspell- 
ing—the letter Y should be an iota and the omega 
should be an omicron—and intentionally broken letter- 
ing, the inscription renders the Greek name 
Timotheos.? 

Fierens-Gaevert interpreted the Greek name as an al- 
lusion to a sitter whose profession and reputation at the 
court of Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, could be 
compared to those of Timotheos of Miletus, a famous 
musician of ancient Greece.? Independently, Panofsky 
formulated the same interpretation.* He—and presum- 
ably Fierens-Gaevert before him——arrived by process of 
elimination at the conclusion that allusion is made to 
Timotheos of Miletus. Other candidates from the past 
named Timothy or Timotheos were eliminated because 
they were ecclesiastical or military men, professions 
that do not correspond to the costume of the sitter. 
Curiously, neither author mentioned the ancient 
Timotheos who might be expected to come first to the 
mind of the art historian, namely, the Greek sculptor 
whom Pliny, Natural History xxxv1. Iv. 30-31, mentions 
as one of the team of sculptors who did the carvings on 


! M. Davies, The National Gallery (Les Primitifs flammands, corpus), 
Antwerp, 1954, n, 133f. 

* G. Munzel, "Zu dem Bilde des Sogenannten Tymotheos von Jan 
Van Eyck,” Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, x, 1941-42, 188, transcribed 
the name as TYMWUEON and interpreted it as a motto, "I fear 
God." His interpretation is based on an erroneous reconstruction 
of the epigraphy. 

? H. Fierens-Gaevert, Histoire de la peinture flammande, Paris and 
Brussels, 1927, 1, 90. 

* Panofsky, "Who is Jan Van Eyck's "Tymotheos'?" Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xm, 1949, 80-82. 


the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus.? According to Fazio, 
the Italian humanist who wrote about Jan in 1456, Jan 
read works by Pliny and other ancient authors.? 
Perhaps Fierens-Gaevert and Panofsky thought that the 
name of the ancient sculptor was not famous enough to 
be used as a flattering allusion to the sitter of the por- 
trait. 

Panofsky identified three composers whose impor- 
tance for Burgundian music of the early fifteenth cen- 
tury made them likely candidates as subjects of the 
portrait: Guillaume Dufay, John Dunstable, and Gilles 
Binchois.” Panofsky eliminated Dufay because he was 
in Italy from 1428 to 1437. Dunstable was set aside as 
“out of the question because he had nothing to do with 
the great painter of Bruges."? The “new Timotheos,” 
concluded Panofsky, was probably Binchois. 

Davies described Panofsky's identificatior. as an "at- 
tractive” but unproved suggestion that “depends 
largely upon the claim that Timothy as a name does not 
occur in the Netherlands before the Reformation,” and 
ignores the possibility that the sitter might have been a 
foreigner.? Fierens-Gaevert and Panofsky correctly in- 
terpreted the name as an antique allusion, however, 
because the break in the lettering suggests an archaiz- 
ing intent. The inscription seems, moreover, to be too 
inconspicuous to identify the sitter directly. The letter- 
ing is the smallest on the parapet and is almost devoid 
of ornament. It is most unlikely that Jan would have 
given his own signature more prominence and embel- 
lishment than he gave to the name of his sitter. 

Panofsky’s identification, however, raises several 
problems. Dunstable, the great English composer 
whose candidacy was excluded, probably spent many 
years in Paris at the court of John of Lancaster, Duke of 
Bedford and brother of King Henry V of England, who 
was Regent of France from 1422 until his death in 1435.19 


5 "Scopas habuit aemulos eadem aetate Bryaxim et Timotheum et 
Leocharen, de quibus simul decendum est, quoniam pariter caela- 
vere Mausoleum ... ab oriente caelavit Scopas ... a meridie 
Timotheus. . . ." 


6 W. Stechow, Northern Renaissance Art 1400—1600: Sourzes and Docu- 
ments, Englewood Cliffs, N.T., 1966, 5. 


? Panofsky, Journal, 1949, 84f. 


' 8 Ibid., 87. 


? M. Davies, Early Netherlandish School, 3rd ed., London, 1968, 54f. 
10 G. Reese, Music in the Middle Ages, New York, 1940, 412. 


1 Jan van Eyck, Tymotheos, London, National Gallery (courtesy of the Trustees) 
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The English were closely tied to the Burgundians by a 
political alliance, which began in 1420 with the Treaty 
of Troyes and was strengthened in 1423 by the marriage 
of John of Lancaster to Anne of Burgundy, a sister of 
Philip the Good. Thus, Dunstable might well have met 
Jan. If the identification of the sitter as a composer were 
itself acceptable, the possibility that the sitter was 
Dunstable rather than Binchois would have to be exam- 
ined. 

Panofsky went on to identify the general source of 
the composition as the parapet portrait reliefs on 
"those Gallo-Roman and Germano-Roman tombstones 
in which France and the Rhineland still abound."!! His 
assumption that Jan would have known examples of 
ancient funerary stelae is certainly reasonable. 
Panofsky apparently regarded the composition as a 
classical allusion that would further reinforce the 
metonymy of the Greek inscription. He attempted to 
relate the principal inscription, "LEAL SOV VENIR," to 
the poetry of Binchois, a link that would also have ac- 
counted for the scroll in the sitter’s hand.'? Panofsky 
admitted, however, that no direct connection could be 
established with texts of Binchois's chansons. 

The fundamental difficulty in Panofsky's interpreta- 
tion of the Tymotheos portrait is the inversion of rela- 
tionships he created by treating forms of primary vis- 
ual significance—the composition and the principal 
inscription—as though they were merely supplements 
to an inscription that actually has only a minor visual 
role in the painting. As will be seen, my identification 
of the sitter in Jan's Tymotheos portrait as a sculptor is 
based instead on the assumption that the composition 


and the principal inscription are of primary signifi- . 


cance for Jan's protrayal of his sitter. The secondary 
inscriptions and the scroll would, if the identification is 
correct, merely elaborate on the primary forms. 

The association of the composition with sculpture is 
even stronger than Panofsky indicated, for it extends to 
monuments contemporary with Jan. Painted and in- 
scribed stelae, carved in bas-relief and set into the walls 
of church interiors, appeared in Northern Europe dur- 
ing the fourteenth century and continued to be popular 
as epitaphs and votive offerings throughout the greater 
part of the fifteenth century.!? The most common type 
of stele, often compared to Jan's Madonna with Canon van 
der Paele of 1436 in the Bruges Museum of Fine Arts, 
features full-length figures of the deceased: and his wife 
in three-quarter view kneeling and praying before the 


11 Panofsky, Journal, 1949, 80 and pl. 29e. 

12 Ibid., 90 

13 A. Weckworth, "Der Ürsprung des Bildepitaphs," Zeitschrift für 
Kunstgeschichte, xx, 1957, 147f. 

14 E, Panofsky, Tomb Sculpture, New York, 1964, figs. 230 and 234. 

15 [bid., 58. 


Virgin.14 A less common type of relief, more closely 
related to the Tymotheos portrait, is an image of the 
deceased alone as "a bust portrait reminiscent of 


Roman and Gallo-Roman steles except ... that the 
bust, in anticipation of the deceased's admission to 
heaven, emerges from a band of clouds. . . .”15 A var- 


iant depicts an intercessory saint, instead of the de- 
ceased, emerging from a band of clouds.!6 The stelae 
have inscriptions, which are usually placed beneath the 
figural images, to identify them and to indicate the 
function of the reliefs. Many stelae also include a prayer 
for intercession on an open scroll held by the de- 
ceased.17 

From the funerary associations of Jan's composition 
one might suppose that the sitter in Tymothecs was dead 
or had died while the painter was preparing the por- 
trait. But de Grummond has shown that similar com- 
positions were used to portray living sitters in some 
Roman monuments as well as in four of Diirer's parapet 
portraits of the early sixteenth century, and probably in 
all but one of a group of Venetian cinquecento parapet 
portraits.18 Furthermore, if the Tymotheos sitter were 
dead, one would normally expect to see at least one of 
the direct references to intercession or salvation— the 
Virgin, patron saints, prayers, and clouds—which 
commonly appear in contemporary funerary and votive 
art, both painting and sculpture. On the basis of the 
scrolls in contemporary funerary sculpture, as well as 
in a lost portrait by Jan, the scroll in Tymotheos can be 
interpreted as an indirect reference to intercession and, 
by inference, to the piety of the sitter. The inventories 
of the Archduchess Margaret, Regent of tne Nether- 
lands, made in 1516 and 1524, mention a portrait by Jan 
of a Portuguese lady holding a scroll adorned with a 
miniature of Saint Nicholas and, presumably, contain- 
ing a prayer addressed to that saint.!? The scroll in 
Tymotheos presumably contains a prayer, also, but the 
reference to intercession is muted by the rendering of 
the scroll as closed and adorned only by illegible script, 
which Panofsky identified as Latin.?9 The cmission of 
all direct references to intercession and salvation, and 
the unusual treatment of the scroll as, so to speak, ready 
but not in use, suggest to me that the sitter was alive 
when his portrait was painted. The Tymotheos resem- 
bles the related works, whether Roman or contempor- 
ary, only in a general way, which suggests to me further 
that Jan wanted to allude to funerary and votive art 
without, however, creating a portrait that would be 


16 Belgische Kunstdenkmiler, ed. Paul Clemen, Munich, 1923, 1, 283, fig. 
287. 


17 Panofsky, Tomb, figs. 228 and 231. 


18 N, de Grummond, “VV and Related Inscriptions in Giorgione, 
Titian, and Dürer,” Art Bulletin, w11, 1975, 346f. 


1? W, H. J. Weale, Hubert and John Van Eyck, New York, 1908, 177. 
?9 Panofsky, Journal, 1949, 82. 


classified as an additional example of the genre. The 
Tymotheos, despite its relationship to religious art, 
seems to be a secular portrait of a living sitter. 

If the sitter were living, as I have proposed, what 
might be the significance of the association of the com- 
position with funerary and votive sculpture? The com- 
position, the parapet, and the principal inscription 
might allude to the sitter's profession as a sculptor. 
Aside from the sitter, the parapet is the most important 
element in the portrait and might even be described as 
the sitter’s primary attribute. The depiction of stone 
itself suggests sculpture. Furthermore, the principal 
inscription, "LEAL SOVVENIR,” is painted to simulate 
an inscription carved in a handsome variation on scrip- 
tura quadrata, the Roman epigraphy carved by stonecut- 
ters on the finest Roman monuments.?! This would be 
particularly apposite if the sitter were a sculptor. The 
wording of the inscription conveys the notion that the 
picture is a true likeness of the sitter. At the same time, 
however, the text might also refer to the fidelity and 
commemorative value of portraits carved by the sitter 
himself. In addition to being appropriate for a composi- 
tion with Roman ancestry, the lettering could imply the 
antique lineage and high quality of both the Tymotheos 
and the sculptor's works. The principal inscription 
might have had a dual function, as a description of Jan's 
painting and of the sitter's sculpture. 

The placement, appearance, and wording of Jan's 
signature beneath the principal inscription also sup- 
port this interpretation. Davies described the form of 
the signature as "peculiar" and thought it might have 
"some special meaning."?? Jan's usual practice was to 
sign the frame, not the panel. The location of the signa- 
ture within the portrait suggests that, as in the Arnolfini 
Wedding Portrait of 1434 in the National Gallery in Lon- 
don, the signature is a significant part of the pictorial 
idea. The calligraphic script contrasts strongly with the 
simulated carving of the principal inscription, em- 
phasizing the signature's distinct identity as the work 
of a painter's hand. Furthermore, the wording, Actu[m], 
which means "done," followed by the date and Jan's 
name, is a unique form of his signature. It is, however, 
an abbreviation of the closing protocol used to conclude 
legal pacts, including artists' contracts, in the fifteenth 
century. The closing protocol begins with the word ac- 
tum.?? According to Glasser, the closing protocol of con- 
tracts drafted by private individuals, as opposed to 
notaries, also includes "the names of those present,... 
the signatures of the parties concerned," an oath, and 


?! J. Egbert, Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscriptions, rev. ed., New 
York, 1923, 37. 


?? Davies, Early, 54. 


?? For example, a 15th-century work contract in C. Sterling, Le Cour- 
onnement de la Vierge par Enguerrand Quarton, Paris, 1939, 26, concludes 
with the words: "Actum in apotheco speciarie domus habitationis 
Johannis de Bria, speciateris, civis avinionensis, presentibus, 
eC. a uu 
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the date.?* The closing protocol could be abbreviated by 
omitting some of the more formal elements.?5 In Jan's 
signature, the closing protocol appears to have been 
reduced to the essential elements, namely, the opening 
word, the date, and the signature of a concerned party. 
The formulaic inscription therefore implies the exis- 
tence of a work contract which is fulfilled by the com- 
pletion of the painting. Although only Jan's name fol- 
lows the date, a legal contract by definition requires the 
involvement of at least one other party. The reduced 
scale of the signature in comparison to the principal 
inscription, and the placement of the signature on the 
parapet below the simulated carving, suggest that the 
sitter is the other and more important party to the con- 
tract. There is nothing unusual about a work contract 
between a sitter and a portraitist, of course, and it 
scarcely warrants the peculiar emphasis it receives from 
the signature. It therefore seems possible that the con- 
tractual relationship implied by the signature applies, 
as might the principal inscription, to both Jan's 
Tymotheos and the sitter's sculpture. We know that Jan 
did, in fact, collaborate with sculptors, for he was paid 
in 1435 for having painted and gilded six statues for the 
facade of the town hall in Bruges.?* Thus the painter’s 
signature might possibly identify Jan as the col- 
laborator who contracted to complete the other artist's 
sculpture by painting it as well as his portrait. 

The third inscription, the Greek name, can be inte- 
grated, also, into the hypothesis that Jan's sitter was a 
sculptor. The ancient sculptor Timotheos was a col- 
laborator in the decoration of the Mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus. The fame of the Mausoleum, one of the 
seven wonders of the ancient world, derived princi- 
pally from its sculptural decoration, according to 
Pliny.^/ To be called Timotheos would be a high and 
appropriate compliment to a contemporary sculptor 
who was himself a collaborator in the carving of a great 
tomb project. 

What living sculptor might have had a special con- 
tractual relationship with Jan and participated in the 
creation of a great funerary monument? The principal 
inscription suggests possible identities both for the 
project and the sculptor. Jan made liberal use of inscrip- 
tions in his paintings, usually in Latin but sometimes 
in Flemish or even Greek. "LEAL SOVVENIR” is the 
only French inscription known in his oeuvre. The de- 
parture from his customary languages suggests that the 
use of French is significant. The contemporary Burgun- 
dian monument with the strongest French association 


?^* H. Glasser, Artists’ Contracts of the Early Renaissance, New York and 
London, 1977, 21. 


25 Ibid., 22. 
26 Weale, Hubert, xLIII-XLIV. 


?? Natural History xxxvi. iv. 30: "opus is ut esset inter septem 
miracula, hi maxime fecere artifices." 
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is the tomb of Michelle de France, which was originally 
located in the Abbey of St. Bavo in Ghent.?? The French 
princess, who was the first wife of Philip the Good, 
died in 1422. Work on her tomb did not begin, however, 
until 1433. The commission must have been issued 
earlier— perhaps in 1432, the year in which the 
Tymotheos portrait was painted. The recumbent effigy 
of Michelle de France, two angels, and four of the 
twenty mourning figures on the sides of the tomb were 
carved by the sculptor Gilles le Blackere of Bruges, and 
he might have been the sitter in the Tymotheos por- 
trait.?? 

After transfer to the church of St. John in 1540, which 
then became the church of St. Bavo, the tomb was al- 
most completely destroyed by iconoclasts. Only a frag- 
ment of the slab is preserved in the crypt.?? It bears part 
of a funerary inscription in French, the language of the 
principal inscription in the Tymotheos.?! No record of 
the tomb's appearance is known, but it must have been 
an imposing monument similar to the dynastic tombs 
in the Chartreuse de Champmol near Dijon, and, like 
those famous tombs, it would have been embellished 
with paint. As the ducal painter and resident in Bruges, 
Jan might have been contracted to color the effigy of the 
deceased Duchess of Burgundy. 

Nothing more is known of Gilles le Blackere. If he 
was the sitter, the principal inscription of the Tymotheos 
portrait has become an ironic comment on the fate of 
art. The sculptor's work in stone has almost completely 
vanished, whereas Jan's more fragile tribute in paint to 
the man, his art, and his reputation has survived. The 
portrait is truly a "LEAL SOVVENIR." 


Cleveland State University 


28 For information on the tomb of Michelle de France, I am indebted 
to Dr. E. Dhanens, who kindly furnished me with particulars in a 
letter of May 3, 1976. 

?Dhanens, ibid., suggested, ^"... it should be examined if the 
transcription of the name by de Laborde was correct, and if the 
sculptor's name was not de Backere, which sounds much more nor- 
mal." Sixteen additional mourning fígures on the sides of the tomb 
were carved a decade later by Tydeman Maes. 

3€ E, Dhanens, Sint Baafs-kathedraal Gent (Inventaris van het ecd 
rimonium van Oostvlaanderen, V), Ghent, 1965, 115. 

31 Ibid., . [DEFF] UNCTE TRESNOBLE DAME ET PRINCESSE 
MADAME MICHELLE, FILLE DE FEU LE ROY CHARLE DE 
FRANCE... .” 


Rogier's Saint John and Miraflores Altarpieces Reconsidered 


Barbara G. Lane 


Two triptychs by Rogier van der Weyden are strikingly 
similar in format: the Saint John and Miraflores Altar- 
pieces (Figs. 1 and 2). Both have three panels of equal 
width, in which the scenes are framed by painted 
arches with simulated relief sculpture in the archivolts. 
Because both altarpieces exist in two versions, each of 
which is quite close in size to its counterpart, much has 
been written on the question of authenticity.! Most 
discussions comparing the two triptychs, however, 
contrast them stylistically and insist upon their wide 
chronological divergence.? Although their remarkable 
resemblance to each other has long been recognized, no 
attempt has ever been made to establish thematic paral- 
lels between them. 

Whereas the literature on the symbolism of the Mira- 
flores Altarpiece is voluminous,? iconographic interpre- 
tations of the Saint John Triptych are rare and brief. 
Most scholars dismiss it as a narrative work, devoted to 
the three major events of the Baptist's life: his birth, 
Baptism of Christ, and decapitation, with the second- 
ary episodes relegated to the scenes in the archivolts.* 
Investigation of the picture's theological content, how- 
ever, reveals a much richer thematic programme than 
has been recognized: each panel relates not only to 
specific liturgical ceremonies, but also to an overall sac- 
ramental theme. Once the work's complex symbolism is 
understood, moreover, heretofore unsuspected icono- 
graphic parallels with the Miraflores Altarpiece also be- 
come apparent. This study proposes that these paint- 
ings, which resemble each other more in format than 


N.B. A bibliography of frequently cited sources follows the foot- 
notes. 


! Most scholars accept the version of the Saint John Triptych in the 
Staatliche Museen in Berlin as the original and consider the trip- 
tych in Frankfurt to be later (e.g., Davies, Rogier van der Weyden, 200; 
see Friedlander, Early Netherlandish, 11, pl. 4). Each panel of the Berlin 
version is 3044 x 19" (0.77 x 0.48m); cf. Davies, Rogier van der Weyden, 
200. Although the "Mary Altarpiece" in Berlin is generally accepted 
as having come from the monastery of Miraflores, the panels di- 
vided between the Capilla Real in Granada and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York are thought to be the originals, and the 
Berlin version is considered a duplicate produced in Rogier's studio 
(see Friedlander, Early Netherlandish, 11, pl. 1). Cf. Panofsky, Early 
Netherlandish, 2784 and 2593; Schoute, Grenade, 93ff.; and Davies, 
Rogier van der Weyden, 213ff. Each panel of the Berlin version is 28 x 
17" (0.71 x 0.43m; cf. ibid., 213), dimensions that differ only slightly 
from those of the Berlin version of the Saint John Triptych. Since the 


do any other two works in Rogier's oeuvre, are equally 
related in content. 

The parallels in meaning between the two triptychs 
can be understood only by first analyzing the sym- 
bolism of the Saint John Altar, whose unusual character 
has been overlooked by scholars preoccupied with its 
problematic date. Triptychs devoted to saints' lives are 
quite rare in early Netherlandish art, in contrast to their 
abundance in early Italian painting, and this is the only 
such work in Rogier's entire oeuvre. Even more signifi- 
cant, perhaps, is the individuality of its iconographic 
programme among fourteenth- and fifteenth-century 
altarpieces devoted to the Baptist outside of Flanders. 
In these, the scene of the Baptism is usually given the 
greatest emphasis. The closest parallel to Rogier's pro- 
gramme occurs in a triptych of 1387 by Niccolo di Pietro 
Gerini, in the National Gallery in London, but even 
here the Baptism occupies the main panel, and the 
birth and martyrdom scenes are relegated to the pre- 
della.5 Rogier's painting is extraordinary in its equal 
emphasis on all three subjects, suggesting they have a 
more than narrative significance; each panel is, in fact, 
a part of a complex symbolic programme. 


I. The Baptism 

The scene of the Baptism, in the central position, 
dominates the Saint John Triptych. Receding lines in 
the side panels lead the eye to the center panel, and a 
monumental groined vault supported by columns 
crowns the scene and frames an image of the Trinity. 


Granada panels are mutilated and separated from the panel in New 
York, scholars have found it convenient to use the Berlin version for 
ease of comparison with the triptych devoted to the Baptist; both l 
versions used here, therefore, are those in the Staatliche Museen. 


2 E.g., Panofsky, Early Netherlandish, 281ff., and Davies, Rogier van der 
Weyden, 200. On the basis of stylistic considerations, most scholars 
now agree that thẹ Saint John Triptych should be dated after 1450, at 
least fifteen years later than the “Mary Altar,” although there is no 
concrete evidence to support such a date. 


3 See esp. Panofsky, Early Netherlandish, 259ff.; Birkmeyer, “Arch 
Motif,” 2ff.; and Schoute, Grenade, 88ff., with a comprehensive bib- 
liog. on 103ff. 

4 For the subjects of the archivolts, see Davies, Rogier van der Weyden, 
200, and below, nn. 8, 30, and 40. 


5 R. van Marle, The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, The 
Hague, 1924, 111, 618, figs. 347-48. 
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1 Rogier van der Weyden, Saint John Triptych. Berlin, Staatliche Museen Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Gemaldegalerie 


The inclusion of this architectural setting is, in fact, the 
only element of this Baptism that differs from most 
renderings of the subject.° The boss of the vault directs 
the eye toward God the Father emerging from the 
clouds, sending down the dove of the Holy Spirit with a 
gracefully curving inscription taken from Matthew 
17:5: "This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased; hear ye him." Scholars have overlooked the 
fact that this passage is based not on Matthew's account 
of the Baptism, but on the similar words spoken at the 
Transfiguration.? The unusual inclusion of this passage, 
rather than the one traditionally associated with the 
event, suggests that this is more than a historical ren- 
dering of the Baptism; its specific implications will be 
discussed below. It should be noted here, however, that 
the final words," . . . hear ye him," deliberately focus 
attention on the figure of Christ. Placed in the exact 
center of both the panel and the triptych, the semi- 


° For the more common iconography of the Baptism, see esp. G. 
Millet, Recherches sur l'iconographie de l'Evangile (repr. of 1916 ed.) 
Paris, 1960, 170ff.; G. Schiller, Ikonographie der christlichen Kunst, 
Gütersloh, 1966, 1, 137ff.; and the unsigned article, "Taufe Jesu," in 
Kirschbaum, Lexikon, rv, 247ff., with previous bibliog. 


' “Hic est filius meus dilectus in quo michi bene co[ m]placui ipsum 
audite." The source for this inscription is cited correctly only in 
Frankfurt am Main, Stádelsches Kunstinstitut, Katalog der Gemáldegal- 
lerie des Stüdelschen Kunstinstituts, 1900, 384; all other scholars who 
mention the inscription cite Matthew 3:17 in which the wording is 
similar but not complete. See, e.g., Davies, Rogier van der Weyden, 
200. 


* Even the archivolt scenes are divided between the Baptist and 
Christ: the three on the left depict Zacharias foretelling the future 
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nude Christ is, in fact, the only figure in the entire 
altarpiece who stands in a fully frontal position. 

The altarpiece depicts the life of Saint John, but 
Christ is given extraordinary emphasis in it.? His Bap- 
tism is rendered here not only as a historical event, but 
also as a symbol of the Sacrament of Baptism. The con- 
cept of Christ's historical Baptism as a prototype for the 
Sacrament that was instituted as a result of it derives 
from the Early Christian period: e.g., Cyrillus of 
Jerusalem, Catechesis II, De Baptismo, x1: ‘Jesus 
sanctified Baptism when he himself was baptized. He 
was baptized . . . to impart divine grace and worth to 
those who are baptized.”? In the visual arts, the histor- 
ical scene is sometimes paired with a sacramental one, 
as in the Tres Belles Heures de Notre Dame of the late 
fourteenth century (Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, Ms 
n. a. lat. 3093, p. 162; Fig. 3), where a bas-de-page scene 
of a baptismal procession appears below the main Bap- 


of the Baptist, Saint John praying in the desert, and Saint John 
baptizing; those on the right portray the three Temptations that 
befell Christ after his Baptism. For discussions of these scenes, see 
Birkmeyer, "Arch Motif," 18, and Davies, Rogier van der Weyden, 200. 
For the scene of Saint John praying in the desert, see below, n. 24. 


? "Sanctificavit baptismum Jesus, quando ipse baptizatus est. Bap- 
tizatus est. . . ut divinam gratiam et dignitatem iis qui baptizantur 
impertiret" (J. P. Migne, ed., Patrologiae Cursus Completus . . . Series 
Graeca, XXXIII, 442). See also Durantis, Rational, rv, 164 (Bk. v1, chap. 
LXXXII, 10) and Iv, 167 (Bk. vi, chap. LxxxII1, 1). Cf. M. Goguel, Au 
Seuil de l'évangile: Jean-Baptiste, Paris, 1928, 205ff.; L. Réau, Iconog- 
raphie de l'art chrétien, Paris, 1957, 11, Pt. 2, 295; and Schiller, Ikonog- 
raphie, 1, 138. 
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2 Kogier van der Weyden, Miraflores Altarpiece. Berlin, Staatliche Museen Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Gemaldegalerie 


tism miniature. !? Rogier has expressed the sacramental 
implications of the theme, however, in an even more 
explicit way. 

The character of the canopy supported on columns 
over a body of water in Rogier's Baptism is reminiscent 
of the form of the "Fountain of Life" in such Carolin- 
gian miniatures as that in the Gospel Book of St.- 
Medard of the early ninth century (Paris, Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Ms lat. 8850, fol. 6v; Fig. 4). As brilliantly 
described by Paul Underwood, these early images imi- 
tated the piscina, columns, and dome of the Lateran 
Baptistry of the fifth century, the largest font in Rome 


10 M. Meiss, French Painting in the Time of Jean de Berry: The Late XIV 
Century and the Patronage of the Duke, London-New York, 1967, 11, fig. 
16, attributed to the "Baptist Master" and "Holy Ghost Master." For 
the complicated history of the manuscript to which this miniature 
originally belonged, see ibid., 1, 337ff. Earlier in the Middle Ages, a 
youthful Christ figure in a baptismal font was often used to convey 
the sacramental connotations of the historical event: e.g., in an 
ivory produced in Tournai about 900, now in the British Museum 
(A. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen [repr. of 1914 ed.], Oxford, 
1969, 1, 78, pl. Lxx, No. 159), and in a Spanish Beatus manuscript of 
the 11th or 12th century in the National Library of Turin, Ms lat. 93, 
fol. 136 (W. Neuss, Die Apokalypse des Hl. Johannes in der altspanischen 
und altchristlichen Bibel-Illustration, Münster, 1931, 1, 41ff.). 


1! Underwood, "Fountain of Life," 45ff. 


!? |- Rogier visited S. Giovanni in Laterano in 1450, as stated in 
Fazio's De Viris Illustribus of 1456, he would probably have also visited 
the adjacent baptistry wi:h its enormous font. The structure in 
Rogier's Baptism, however, bears little visual resemblance to the 
Lateran font, and provides no concrete evidence for dating the trip- 
tych after the trip to Rome. For translations of Fazio's description of 


(Fig. 5).!! Whereas it is not impossible that Rcgier knew 
this famous font at first hand,!? it is not essential to 
insist that his setting is based on it; the vau ted struc- 
ture here may be intended simply to suggest the form 
of monumental font used for Baptism in the first centu- 
ries of the Christian era. !* 

In order to emphasize the sacramental intent of his 
scene, then, Rogier has departed from traditional ren- 
derings of the Baptism by including a symbolic ar- 
chitectural setting. Christ, standing in the River Jor- 
dan, becomes the prototype for the catechumen receiv- 
ing the Sacrament at the baptismal font. The overall 


Rogier's visit, see E. G. Holt, A Documentary History of Art, New York, 
1957, 1, 199f., and M. Baxandall, "Bartholomaeus Facius on Painting: 
A Fifteenth-Century Manuscript of the De Viris Illustribus," Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxvii, 1964, 100, with the Latin 
included on 101. 


1? Although such structures were no longer in use in Rogier's 
period, his setting may be a reference to the origins of -he adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament. The groined vault here, of course, differs 
from the earlier domed structures, and may have been used in an 
attempt to modernize their appearance. For infant Baptism in the 
late Middle Ages, see below, n. 72. For information concerning the 
original form of the much-restored Lateran baptistry, see Under- 
wood, "Fountain of Life," 53ff.; A. Tschira, "Die ursprüngliche 
Gestalt des Baptisteriums an der Lateransbasilika,” Mitteilungen aes 
Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts, Roemische Abteilung vi, 1942, 
116ff., fig. 2; and R. Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Ar- 
chitecture, Pelican History of Art, Baltimore, 1965, 64f., and pl. 17A, 
after an engraving published between 1544 and 1575 ia A. Lafreri, 
Speculum Romanae Magnificentae, Rome (unpag.). 
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3 Baptism, Très Belles Heures de 
Notre Dame. Paris, Biblio- 
thèque Nationale, Ms n. a. lat. 
3093, p. 162 (photo: Bibl. Nat.) 


theme of the triptych is, in fact, dependent on the sac- 
ramental associations of this center panel, and is com- 
prehensible only through an understanding of the 
symbolism of the baptismal rite. 

The earliest Christian writers endowed Baptism with 
two major connotations: rebirth and resurrection. The 
idea of Baptism as a rebirth originates in John 3:5: "Ex- 
cept a man be [re]born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the Kingdom of God."!* As Under- 
wood explained in great detail, the baptismal water 
signifies a virginal womb in which the sinner is reborn; 
expressions of this idea abound in Early Christian liter- 
ature.'> If, in Baptism, the sinner can be reborn, his 
sins must somehow be absolved through the water; 
thus it follows that Early Christian writers also inter- 
preted Baptism as a death, burial, and resurrection. 


14 "Nisi quis renatus fuerit ex aqua et Spiritu, non potest introire in 
regnum Dei." Cf. Underwood, "Fountain of Life," 43, and Bedard, 
Symbolism, 3. 


'S E.g., in the sermons of Leo the Great (In Nativitate Domini tv, J.P. 
Migne, Patrologia Cursus Completus ... Series Latina [hereafter Pat. 
Lat.], uiv, 206A): ". . . omni homini renascenti aqua baptismatis 
instar est uteri virginalis, eodem Spiritu Sancto replente fontem, 
qui replevit et virginem ...” (". .. for every man coming to a 
rebirth, the water of Baptism is an image of the virginal womb, 
since the same Holy Spirit who also impregnated the Virgin 
likewise impregnates the font”). For additional sources, see 
Underwood, "Fountain of Life," 63, and Bedard, Symbolism, 35. Cf. 
below, n. 37. 


16 "An ignoratis quia quicumque baptizati sumus in Christo Iesu, 
in morte ipsius baptizati sumus? Consepulti enim sumus cum illo 
per baptismus in mortem: ut quomodo Christus surrexit a mortuis 
per gloriam Patris, ita et nos in novitate vitae ambulemus. Si enim 
complantati facti sumus similitudini mortis eius: simul et resurrec- 
tionis erimus." See also Paul, Epistle to the Colossians, 2:12. Cf. U. 
Mielke, "Taufe, Taufszenen," in Kirschbaum, Lexikon, 1v, 245; R. 





4 Fountain of Life, Gospel Book 
of St. Medard. Paris, Biblio- 
thèque Nationale, Ms lat. 8850, 
fol. 6v (photo: Bibl. Nat.) 
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5 Rome, Lateran Baptistry, interior (photo: Alinari) 


This second interpretation of Baptism, originating in 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans, 6:3-5,!° led t an identifi- 
cation of the baptismal font as a tomb frcm which the 
sinner is resurrected in imitation of Christ." The two 
connotations of Baptism were interwoven throughout 
the Middle Ages, and often mentioned ir. conjunction 
with one another, as in Rupert of Deutz (De Trinitate et 
Operibus Eius, De S. Spiritu, Bk. 111, chap. 9, early twelfth 
century): ". . . one and the same font is both a womb 
and a sepulcher for us. A womb, because, as Christ 
says, we are reborn; a sepulcher, because as the apostle 
of Christ says, we are both buried ther? along with 
Christ, and thence shall we rise agair along with 
Christ. 

This symbolism is predominant in the blessing of the 
baptismal font performed on Holy Saturday, the 


Krautheimer, "Introduction to an 'Iconography of Medieval Ar- 
chitecture,'" Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Iastitutes, v, 1942, 
27ff.; and Underwood, "Fountain of Life," 43f. See also Bedard, 
Symbolism, 2 and 4ff., for additional sources for this connotation. 


17 E.g., Ambrose, De Sacramentis 11: 7:23 (Pat. Lat., xvi, 448f.): ". .. 
quomodo Christus mortuus est peccato et Deo vivit; ita et tu 
superioribus illecebris peccatorum mortuus sis per baptismatis 
sacramentum et surrexeris per gratiam Christi" (^. . . just as Christ 
died to sin and lives to God, so did you die to the srares of previous 
sins through the sacrament of Baptism, and rise tFrough the grace 
of Christ"; cf. Bedard, Symbolism, 15). For additiona sources for this 
symbolism, see ibid., 5ff. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
architecture of medieval baptisteries seems to have derived from 
the Rotunda of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ia Jerusalem; see 
Krautheimer, "Iconography," 30ff. 


18 Pat. Lat., CLXVII, 1648C: ". . . unus idemquo fons, et uterus nobis, 
et sepulcrum est. Uterus, quia sicut dicit Christus, renascimur; 
sepulcrum, quia sicut dicit Christi apostolus, et ale Christo con- 
sepelimur, et inde Christo consurgemus.” Cf. Underwood, “Foun- 
tain of Life," 89. 


"Benedictio Fontis," probably composed as early as the 
fifth century by Leo the Great.!° The idea of rebirth 
recurs throughout this prayer, which is still recited to- 
day, culminating just before the catechumens are 
sprinkled with the blessed water: "Here may the stains 
of all sins be washed out: here may human nature . . . 
be deansed from all the filth of the old man: that all 
who receive this sacrament of regeneration, may be 
born again new children of true innocence.'?? 

That Rogier was familiar with the "Benedictio Fon- 
tis" is beyond doubt. His inclusion of simulated statues 
of Apostles on the jambs of the triptych may even re- 
flect another passage in this blessing, for Christ's in- 
structions to the Apostles in Matthew 28:19 are incor- 
poreted into the blessing of the font: "Go, teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost."?! The entire pro- 
gramme of Rogier's triptych, in fact, seems to have 
been determined by the implications contained within 
this blessing, for the ideas of the font as both womb 
and tomb are reflected in the side panels. 


II. The Naming of Saint John 

The scene in the left panel is usually interpreted as 
the Naming of Saint John. According to Luke, 1:18-20 
and 59-63, Zacharias was rendered dumb for voicing 
his disbelief in the angelic prediction of his son's birth; 


!? The wording of the "Benedictio Fontis" strongly resembles that 
of the inscription on the architrave of the Lateran Baptistry; for 
Leo's authorship of both the prayer and the inscription, see Bedard, 
Symbolism, 57, and Underwood, "Fountain of Life," 56ff. and 61, 
where it is suggested that the inscription was carved to formalize 
the doctrine of Baptism. The parallels between the inscription and 
the blessing are listed in ibid., 59f. For the entire modern text of the 
"Beredictio Fontis," see Roman Missal, 496ff.; cf. also its occurrence 
in the Gelasian Sacramentary of the 7th or 8th century, generally 
accepted as the oldest Roman liturgy (Pat. Lat., Lxxv, 1110f.), in the 
Gregorian Sacramentary of the late 8th century (ibid., xxvii, 88ff.), 
and in the York Missals of the 12th to the 16th centuries (Missale ad 
Usum Insignis Ecclesiae Eboracensis [Publications of the Surtees Society, LIX], 
Loncon, 1872, 121f.). 


20 “Hic omnium peccatorum maculae deleantur: hic natura .. 
cunctis vetustatis squaloribus emundetur; ut omnis homo 
sacramentus hoc regenerationis ingressus, in verae innocentiae 
novam infantiam renascatur." Cf. Roman Missal, 500; Underwood, 
"Fountain of Life," 59, and below, n. 37. Miniatures of the Baptism 
occasionally reflect this symbolism of rebirth: e.g., a late 12th- 
century illumination (Trier, Cathedral, Codex n. 142, A 124, School 
of Hermann von Helmarshausen) in which the historical scene is 
surmounted by a half-length figure of Noah emerging from the Ark; 
the vse of Noah as a prototype of baptismal regeneration appears in 
the “Benedictio Fontis": ". . . and by the overflowing of the deluge 
[thou] didst give a figure of regeneration." Cf. Roman Missal, 497f. 
For this manuscript, see S. Beissel, "Die Darstellung der Taufe und 
der Kreuzigung Christi in einer Handschrift des Trierer Domes,” 
Zeitschrift für christliche Kunst, 1, 1888, 131ff., repro. on 133. 
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he regained his speech only at the circumcision, when 
he wrote that the child should be named John. The early 
portion of this account is depicted in the first two 
archivolt scenes, showing the angel appearing to 
Zacharias in the temple and the subsequent punish- 
ment of muteness.?? [n the main scene of the panel, the 
old man sits in the foreground with his pen poised over 
a scroll, in front of the birth chamber. Although Luke 
relates that the naming took place at the Baptist's cir- 
cumcision, after the Virgin Mary had returned to her 
home (Luke 1:56), the circumcision is not depicted here, 
and it is the Madonna herself who presents the child to 
his father. 

Rogier's interpretation of the event, then, does not 
follow the Gospel account. His inclusion of the Virgin, 
however, could have been inspired by such popular 
apocryphal versions of the lives of Christ and the saints 
as the Golden Legend and the Meditations on the Life of 
Christ, both of which include Mary in their accounts of 
John's birth.?? Although Panofsky mentioned these 
sources in connection with Rogier's scene, he believed 
that the picture reflected the influence of Andrea 
Pisano's relief of 1330 of the Baptist's Naming on the 
southern door of the Florence Baptistry (Fig. 6). This 
was, in fact, one of the strongest reasons cited by 
Panofsky for dating the triptych after Rogier's trip to 
Italy in 1450.?* The Naming scene in the Saint John AI- 
tarpiece, however, actually bears little visual resem- 


214... Ite, docete omnes gentes, baptizantes eos in nomine Patris, 
et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti." Cf. Roman Missal, 499. The idea of teach- 
ing is, of course, also implicit in the Lord's words in the central 
Baptism, ^. . . hear ye him"; see above, n. 7. 


22 For the other four archivolt scenes, which concern the life of the 
Virgin, see below, n. 30. 


?3 [n the section on the Baptist's Nativity in the Golden Legend, 
Jacobus da Voragine (d. 1298) wrote that Mary ". .. received the 
new-born child in her holy hands, and performed in his behalf the 
duties of midwife"; see Jacobus da Voragine, The Golden Legend, 
trans. G. Ryan and H. Ripperger (repr. of 1941 ed.), New York, 1969, 
323. The author of the Meditations on the Life of Christ described how 
the Virgin cared for the Baptist after his birth and was present at 
both his naming and circumcision; see I. Ragusa and R. B. Green, 
eds., Meditations on the Life of Christ, Princeton, 1961, 24f. For the 
controversy over the authorship of the Meditations, probably written 
in Tuscany in the second half of the 13th century, see ibid., xxif., n. 2. 
A description of the Virgin actually presenting Saint John to 
Zacharias at his Naming occurs in Fra Domenico Cavalca's Life of 
Saint John the Baptist in his Vite of 1320-1342, which was cited as the 
source for the Naming scene in Pisano's doors by Panofsky, Early 
Netherlandish, 281, and M. A. Lavin, “Giovannino Battista: A Study 
in Renaissance Religious Symbolism,” Art Bulletin, xxxvii, 1955, 88. 


24 Panofsky, Early Netherlandish, 281f. For Rogier's Italian journey, see 
ibid., 272ff. and above, n. 12. Lavin, “Giovannino,” finds an addi- 
tional reflection of Pisano's doors in the center panel of Rogier's 
archivolt scene of Saint John Praying in the Desert. 
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6 Andrea Pisano, Naming of Saint Joh1 the 
Baptist. Florence, Baptistry (photo: Alinari) 





7 Antiphonary, Naming and Birth of Sent 
John the Baptist. Brussels, Bioliothèque 
Royale, Ms 11. 3634"? (copyright 
Bibliothèque Royale Albert I°") 
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8 Pcntifical and Missal, Birth and 
Nammg of Saint John the Baptist. Paris, 
Bibhotheque Nationale, Ms lat. 
8886, fol. 420 (photo: Bibl. Nat.) 


blarce to Pisano's more formal version.?5 Furthermore, 
contrary to Panofsky’s belief that Andrea was the only 
artist to include the Virgin in a Naming scene prior to 
Rogier's triptych,?° earlier examples of this motif occur 
in Northern illumination: e.g., in a Flemish miniature 
from an Antiphonary of 1290 in Brussels (Bibliotheque 
Royale, Ms r1. 3634*7; Fig. 7).?? As Panofsky stated, the 
Virgin appears more frequently in scenes of the Bap- 
tist’s birth than at his Naming;?? it should be noted, 
however, that such scenes often occur adjacent to each 
other.?? 

Tae inclusion of the Virgin in Naming scenes is less 
rare than Panofsky believed, then, but her predomi- 
nance in Rogier's panel is, nevertheless, unprece- 


25 Panofsky did not mention that Pisano's relief depends on Giotto's 
fresco of the Baptist's Birth and Naming at S. Croce in Florence, 
with a transformation of the handmaiden presenting the child into 
the Virgin Mary; see I. Falk and J. Lanyi, "The Genesis of Andrea 
Pisano's Bronze Doors," Art Bulletin, xxv, 1943, 139. For a Naming 
scene resembling that in Pisano's relief more closely, see fol. 79v of 
an Antiphonary by Pacino di Buonaguida and workshop, ca. 1335- 
1340. repro. in R. Offner, A Critical and Historical Corpus of Florentine 
Painting, New York, 1956, 111, 6, pl. Lix*. It should also be noted that 
the ether two panels of Rogier's triptych bear no resemblance to the 
corresponding reliefs by Pisano beyond that of the subject itself; 
nownere in Pisano's cycle, for instance, does Salome actually re- 
ceive the Baptist's head. For these reliefs, see Falk and Lanyi, 
"Genesis," 142ff., figs. 25 and 36-39. 


26 Panofsky, Early Netherlandish, 281. 


2? C. Gaspar and F Lyna, Les Principaux Manuscrits à peintures de la 
Bibliotheque Royale de Belgique, Paris, 1937, 1, 234f., pl. xiv. In the 
lower register of this scene, the Virgin feeds the newborn John 
thrcugh a horn, probably in reference to the "horn of salvation" 
mertioned in the canticle of Zacharias (Luke 1:69). There are also 
Italian examples with the Virgin other than that of Pisano which 
predate Rogier's scene: e.g., a fresco at S. Martino in Pisa, of the 
seccnd half of the 14th century, attributed to Giovanni di Nicola; 
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9 Birth and Naming of Saint John the Baptist, 
Petites Heures du Duc de Berry. Paris, 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Ms lat. 18014, fol. 
207 (photo: Bibl. Nat.) 
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10 Birth of Saint John the Baptist, 
Turin-Milan Hours. Turin, 
Museo Civico (copyright 
Museo Civico) 


dented. No less than four of the six archivolt scenes are 
devoted to her life rather than to that of John,3° and 
Zacharias lifts his eyes from his writing to gaze directly 
at her. She stands in the left foreground, and it is she 
who proudly presents the Baptist to his father. This 
deliberate focus of attention on the Virgin in a scene of 
the Naming of Saint John relates to the overall theme of 
the triptych. 

In order to understand Rogier's intentions in this 
panel, one must examine the liturgy for the Feast of the 
Birth of Saint John, celebrated on June 24 as early as the 
fourth century.?! Miniatures combining the Naming 
with the Birth of Saint John often illustrate this Feast in 
Gothic missals, as in an early fifteenth-century French 


see E. Carli, Pittura pisana del trecento, Milan, 1961, 11, 40, fig. 76, 
where it is identified incorrectly as the Birth of the Virgin. 


28 Panofsky, Early Netherlandish, 2814; for the iconography of scenes 
of John's Birth with the Virgin, see also Lavin, “Giovannino,” 90, n. 
32. 


2° Examples with the Virgin holding the infant John at the scene of 
his birth, not cited by Panofsky, include a late 13th-century Italian 
panel at the Staatliche Museen in Berlin, repro. in Berlin, Staatliche 
Museen, Die Gemaldegalerie, 11: Italienischen Meister 13. bis 15. Jahrhundert, 
Berlin, 1930, pl. 108, and a miniature from a Tuscan hymnal of the 
late 14th century in Berlin (Stl. Kupferstichkab. 643; see Berlin, 
Staatliche Museen, Kupferstichkabinett, Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der 
Miniaturen—Handschriften und Einzelblütter—des Kupferstichkabinetts der 
Staatlichen Museen Berlin, Leipzig, 1931, 62, fig. 48). Both of these 
examples accompany scenes of John's Naming. 


30 These scenes are: the Marriage of the Virgin, the Annunciation, 
Visitation, and Adoration of the Child. The first two scenes, de- 
voted to Zacharias, are mentioned above, p. 659. 

*! This is the only Feast to honor the birth of a saint other than 


Christ and the Virgin; for the reasons why the Baptist was so hon- 
ored, see below, p. 667 and nn. 73-74. 
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pontifical and missal from Lugon (Paris, Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Ms lat. 8886, fol. 420; Fig. 8).?? Books of 
Hours also include this subject as an introduction to the 
Hours of the Baptist: e.g., in the Petites Heures du Duc de 
Berry of the late fourteenth century (Paris, Bib- 
liothèque Nationale, ms lat. 18014, fol. 207; Fig. 9).?? The 
very miniature usually cited as the stylistic source for 
the interior of Rogier's Naming scene (the Birth of the 
Baptist from the ill-fated Turin-Milan Hours; Fig. 10)?* 
also introduces the Mass for the Baptist's Nativity. 
Here, however, the writing Zacharias is relegated to the 
background room. 

The post-Communion prayer for the Mass of John's 
birth begins: "May thy Church, O God, be glad at the 
birth of blessed John the Baptist, through whom she 
knew the author of her new birth, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, thy son.”35 The idea of the joyfulness of the 
Church at the Baptist's birth is reflected in Rogier's 
panel by the inclusion of the Virgin. Panofsky's bril- 
liant account shows how the traditional identification 
of Mary as the Church was still popular in fifteenth- 
century Flanders, culminating in the Berlin Madonna by 
Jan van Eyck.?$ The interpretation of Rogier's Virgin as 
the Church is substantiated by the overall theme of the 


32 V. Leroquais, Les Pontificaux Manuscrits des bibliothèques publiques de 
France, Paris, 1937, 11, 148ff, and pl. vol., pl. xcu, where the minia- 

ture is misidentified as the Birth of the Virgin on fol. 446v.; see also 
Meiss, French Painting: The Patronage of the Duke, 316, fig. 268 and M. 
Meiss, French Painting in the Time of Jean de Berry: The Limbourgs and Their 
Contemporaries, New York, 1974, 351f. This miniature occurs in the 
initial "D" of the Introit of the Feast of Saint John's Birth, as does 
the example in a Parisian missal of the Ste.-Chapelle of the first half 
of the 14th century, preserved in Lyons, Bibl. de la Ville, Ms 5122, 
fol. 258 (J. Birot and J.-B. Martin, "Le Missel de la Sainte-Chapelle 
de Paris, conservé au Trésor de la Primatiale de Lyon," Revue arch- 
éologique, 11, 1915, 52, fig. 13). 

33 Meiss, French Painting: The Patronage of the Duke, 334ff., where it is 
dated "no later than 1388," and fig. 166, attributed to the "Passion 
Master" and “Trinity Master." 


34 Now in the Museo Civico of Turin. For this miniature, see P 
Durrieu, Les Tres Belles Heures de Notre-Dame du Duc Jean de Berry, Paris, 
1922, 119; G. Hulin de Loo, Heures de Milan, Brussels and Paris, 1911, 
pl. xx; for opinions about its use as Rogier's source, see Panofsky, 
Early Netherlandish, 280, and Birkmeyer, "Arch Motif," 19, n. 108. 


35 "Sumat Ecclesia tua Deus, beati Joannis Baptistae generatione 
laetitiam: per quem suae regenerationis cognovit auctorem, 
Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum Filium tuum" (Roman Missal, 
937f.). The wording of this prayer is almost identical to the corres- 
ponding passages in the Gelasian and Gregorian Sacramentaries; 
see Pat. Lat., xxiv, 1165D and Lovin, 122C, resp. See also the pas- 
sage in the York Missals of the 12th to 16th centuries (Publications of 
the Surtees Society, Lx, 57). 


36 Panofsky, Early Netherlandish, 145ff., fig. 236. In this passage, 
Panofsky discussed the sources of this tradition and cited Rogier's 
Enthroned Madonna in the Thyssen Collection in Lugano as another 
example of it (ibid., fig. 306). Rogier's use of the motif elsewhere, 
then, was recognized by Panofsky himself. 


triptych. The rebirth symbolism of Baptism led 
medieval theologians to describe the baptismal font 
specifically as the womb of the Mother Church; this 
idea occurs, for example, in the text of the "Benedictio 
Fontis."?? Presenting the newborn child who will grow 
up to initiate the rite of Baptism, the Virgin here may 
be interpreted as the Mother Church who will acquire 
new children through the administration of this Sacra- 
ment.38 The left panel, therefore, explains one of the 
basic connotations of the scene in the center. 


III. The Decollation of Saint John 

The Beheading of Saint John in the right panel is no 
closer to Gospel accounts of the subject than is the 
Naming scene at the left. Although the Evangelists state 
that the Baptist was beheaded in prison,?? the scene is 
represented in a domestic setting, and John's bleeding 
body lies limply on the stairs. Still grasping his sword, 
the executioner places the severed head of Saint John 
on the golden charger held by Salome, while she de- 
murely averts her glance. The story continues in a 
background room seen through a deep hall, where 
Salome presents her trophy to Herodias at the Feast of 
Herod. The archivolt scenes fill in the narrative of the 


3? "Respice, Domine, in faciem Ecclesiae tuae, et multiplica in ea 
regenerationes tuas . . . ut, sanctifactione concepta, ab immaculato 
divini fontis utero, in novam renata creaturam progenies caelestis 
emergat. . ." ("Look, O Lord, on the face of thy Church, and multi- 
ply in her thy regenerations . . . to the end that those who have 
been sanctified in the immaculate womb of this divine font, and 
born again new creatures, may come forth as heavenly offspring.") 
Cf. Underwood, "Fountain of Life," 59, and Roman Missal, 498. This 
idea is even more explicit in the inscription of the Lateran Baptis- 
try: "Virgineo faetu genitrix ecclesia natos,/ quos spirante deo con- 
cipit amne parit" ("From her virginal womb Mother Church gives 
birth in the stream to her children, whom she conceives through 
the breath of God"). Cf. Underwood, "Fountain of Life," 55, and 
Bedard, Symbolism, 45. For other sources of this symbolism, see esp. 
ibid., 52ff. and 17ff. See above, n. 15, for similar symbolism in the 
writings of Leo the Great, the supposed author of both the Lateran 
inscription and the "Benedictio Fontis"; for this authorship see 
above, n. 19. 


38 Ag discussed in detail by Bedard, Symbolism, 17ff., theologians 
often described the Church as begetting offspring in the rite of 
Baptism; e.g., Augustine, Sermo 56 De Evangelio Matthaei, De Oratione 
Domenica ad Competentes, 1v (Pat. Lat. xxxvii, 379): "Quanquam et 
modo antequam nascamini, illius semine concepti estis, tanquam 
utero Ecclesiae in fonte pariendi" (However, even now before you 
are born, you have been conceived of His seed, as it were, for you 
are about to be brought forth in the font, the womb of the Church"). 
Cf. Bedard, Symbolism, 29 and 29, n. 44. See also J. Danielou, Bible et 
liturgie, 2nd ed., Paris, 1958, 67f., and the literature mentioned in 

Mielke, "Taufe, Taufszenen," in Kirschbaum, Lexikon, 1v, 245. 


39 Matthew 14:10 and Mark 6:27. Cf. Panofsky, Early Netherlandish, 281 
and 2811. 


events leading up to the martyrdom.*° 

Although scholars have often remarked on the active 
poses of the figures of this scene,*! no one has ex- 
plained why both Salome and the executioner emphati- 
cally *urn away from the bleeding head; neither has it 
been mentioned that the central focus of the scene is 
the head itself (Fig. 11). This unusually dramatic em- 
phasis on the Baptist's head becomes apparent when 
the panel is compared with other versions of the sub- 
ject, in which Salome usually waits with an empty 
charger, as in the miniature of this subject in the Petites 
Heures du Duc de Berry (Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, 
ms let. 18014, fol. 214; Fig. 12).? Rogier's emphasis on 
the severed head was probably motivated, again, by 
liturgical considerations. The martyrdom of the Baptist 
was .ogically used in medieval manuscripts as an illus- 
tration for the Feast of the Beheading of Saint John, 
traditionally celebrated on August 29.4 In the minia- 
ture from the Petites Heures just mentioned, for instance, 
this subject occurs in the Hours of Saint John.** 

Certain passages in the Mass for this Feast imply a 
Eucharistic interpretation of the severed head. This 
symbolism occurs most explicitly in the York Breviary 
of the late fifteenth century: "St. John's head on the 
dish signifies the body of Christ which feeds us on the 
holy altar.”45 The post-Communion prayer for this Mass 
refers to a kind of double Eucharist: the one prefigured 


40 The scenes are: Saint John questioned by priests and Levites, 
John pointing out Christ as the Messiah, John before Herod, John in 
prison, John visited by disciples in prison, and Salome's dance be- 
fore Herod. Cf. Davies, Rogier van der Weyden, 200, and Birkmeyer, 
"Arch Motif," 18. 


3! E g., Panofsky, Early Netherlandish, 281, who described the "Ital- 
ianate contrapposto” of the figures. 


?? Meiss, French Painting: The Patronage of the Duke, fig. 117, attributed 
to Jacquemart de Hesdin, the "Trinity Master," and "Pseudo Jac- 
quemart." For this manuscript, see above, n. 33. In the few exam- 
ples in which Salome receives the head from the executioner, both 
figures look directly at it; e.g., Memling's version of the subject on 
the left wing of the Altarpiece of the Virgin of 1479 in the Hospital 
of St. John in Bruges (Friedlànder, Early Netherlandish, vi-A, 47, No. 
11, pls. 41 and 43), where the artist has patterned his scene after that 
of Rogier but has misunderstood the symbolism, which is discussed 
below. 


43 bor this Feast, see C. L. Souvay, ‘John the Baptist, Saint," in 
Cataolic Encyclopedia, New York, 1913, vir, 491, and H. Leclerc, 
"Jean-Baptiste (Saint)," in Dictionnaire d'archéologie chrétienne et de 
lituzgie, Paris, 1926, vir, Pt. 1, 2171. 


44 Farlier examples of the use of this subject as an illustration for the 
Mass of August 29 occur in a 12th-century Italian Passionale in 
Rome (Bibl. Vaticana, Ms lat. 1267-70, 111, fol. 106, repro. in E. B. 
Garrison, Studies in the History of Mediaeval Italian Painting, Florence, 
1960-62, rv, 402, fig. 336); a Sacramentary produced in Weingarten 
about 1200 (Fulda, Landesbibl. A.a. 32, fol. 153, repro. in H. Swar- 
zenski, The Berthold Missa! and the Scriptorium of Weingarten Abbey, New 
Yo-k, 1943, 108f., fig. 119): and a Breviary dating before 1297 in Paris 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Ms lat. 1023, fol. 414, repro. in G. Schmidt, 
Dic Malerschule von St. Florian, Graz-Cologne, 1962, 122, fig. 36). 


45 "Caput Johannis in disco: signat corpus Christi quo pascimur in 
sancto altari." Cf. Breviarum ad Usum Insignis Ecclesiae Eboracensis, 11, 
Publication of the Surtees Society, Lxxv, London, 1882, 517. See also W. 
H. St. John Hope, "On the Sculptured Alabaster Tablets called Saint 
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by the head of the Baptist and the one received by the 
worshipper at the annual Mass of his martyrdom: "May 
the festival of S. John the Baptist bring us grace, O 
Lord, both to venerate what is signified by the glorious 
sacraments which we have received, and to rejoice at 
what they have wrought within us."?* Salome's charger 
in Rogier's panel, therefore, apparently corresponds to 
the golden paten on which the Host is placed during 
the sacrifice of the Mass. 

Several recent studies have shown in detail that the 
carved head of Saint John on a charger was a popular 
choice for veneration in the late Middle Ages.*” Exam- 
ples of such heads in wood and stone, often used as 
reliquaries, abound in Northern Europe from the thir- 
teenth through the sixteenth centuries; a limestone 
head in Munich, for instance, dates to the first third of 
the fourteenth century (Fig. 14).** A head of this type 
in gold, moreover, is listed in the Inventory of 1402 of 
the collection of the Duke of Berry, who also possessed 
many relics of his name saint.4° After 1450, isolated 
heads of the Baptist began to appear in Flemish paint- 
ing as well; most such examples are executed in tondo 
form, like the one attributed to Albrecht Bouts at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York (Fig. 13).°° 
The head of Saint John in Rogier's martyrdom panel is 
reminiscent of many of the sculptured examples of the 
theme, and may even have been the source for the 


John's Heads," Archaeologia, vri, Pt. 2, 1890, 705, where the author 
does not grasp the Eucharistic symbolism; Barb, "Mensa Sacra," 46; 
Stuebe, 'Johannisschüssel, 7; and Arndt and Kroos, 'Johan- 
nesschüssel," 301. 


46 "Conferat nobis, Domine, sancti Johannis Baptistae solemnitas: 
ut et magnifica sacramenta, quae sumpsimus, significata ven- 
eremur, et in nobis potius edita gaudeamus" (Roman Missal, 1063). 
Barb, "Mensa Sacra," 46 and 60, n. 48, explains that the words 
"magnifica sacramenta" refer to the prefiguration of the Eucharist 
by John's head, and that the phrase "potius edita" signifies the 
Sacrament actually received by the worshipper. This prayer is al- 
most exactly the same in the Gelasian Sacramentary (Pat. Lat., LXXIV, 
1175D); in the Georgian Sacramentary, it reads, "Conferat nobis, 
Domine, sancti Johannis utrumque solemnitas, ut et magnifica sac- 
ramenta, quae sumpsimus digne veneremur, et nobis salutaria sen- 
tiamus" (Pat. Lat., uxxvrii, 136C). The Gelasian wording was pre- 
served in the York Missals; see Publications of the Surtees Society, LX, 
94. 


47 See esp. E. Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, 2nd ed., New York, 1962, 
13f.; Stuebe, 'Johannisschüssel," 1ff.; Arndt and Kroos, “Johan- 
nesschüssel, 243ff.; and E. Weis, ‘Johannes der Taufer der Ver- 
laufer," in Kirschbaum, Lexikon, vit, 187ff. For the use of such ob- 
jects in late medieval Passion plays, see O. Thulin, Johannes der Taufer 
im geistlichen Schauspiel (Studien über christliche Denkmaler, ed. J. Ficker, 
xix), Leipzig, 1930, 90. For their use by the Knights of St. John, see 
below, n. 95. 

48 Bayerisches Nationalmuseum; cf. Arndt and Kroos, ‘Johan- 
nesschüssel," 287, figs. 53a and b. For additional examples, see ibid., 
figs. 36-65. 

49 J. Guiffrey, Inventaires de Jean, Duc de Berry (1401-1416), Paris, 1896, 
11, No. 652, 80; the Duke's reliquaries of the Baptist are listed as 
Nos. 380, 654, and 913, on pp. 54, 80, and 115 resp. Cf. Arndt and 
Kroos, ‘Johannesschussel,” 254. 


50 Cf. Stuebe, ‘Johannisschussel,” fig. 6. 
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11 Rogier van der Weyden, Beheading of Saint John the Baptist, 12 Beheading of John the Baptist, Petites Heures du Duc de Berry. 
detail of Fig. 1 Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Ms lat. 18014, fol. 214 (photo: 
Bibl. Nat.) 





14 Head of Saint John the Baptist. Munich, Bayerisches 
Nationalmuseum 





13 Albrecht Bouts, Head of Saint John the Baptist. New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rupert L. Joseph Bequest, 


1959 


15 Head of Saint 
John *he Baptist. 
Oxfc rd, 

Ash molean 
Museum 
(covrtesy 
Ashmolean 
Museum) 





pairted versions.?! 

Bleeding wounds gash the foreheads of some of the 
carved heads of Saint John. This is the case, for in- 
starce, in many alabaster English examples of the fif- 
teerth century, such as the one at the Ashmolean 


51 See the eleven examples, all based on a lost original by Dirc Bouts 
of about 1450, listed in W. Schone, Dieric Bouts und seine Schule, Berlin 
and Leipzig, 1938, 140ff., with one repro. as pl. 49a. F. Winkler, Der 
Meiser von Flémalle und Rogier van der Weyden, Strassburg, 1913, 20f., 
believed such heads to be derived from the facial types in Campin's 
pairtings (e.g., the Cyrus head in the copy of the Tomyris painting 
and the Bad Thief in the fragment in Frankfurt of the Descent from the 
Cros. ). Since the subject is so similar, however, a more likely source 
for these paintings would seem to be the head in the Beheading of 
Rog er's triptych. 

*? Hope, “Alabaster Tablets," No. 3, 683, pl. xxi, fig. 1. 


93 Suebe, "Johannisschüssel," 5 and fig. 1; see also Arndt and 
Kroes, 'Johannesschüssel," 301ff. and fig. 5. 


54 S uebe, ‘Johannisschussel,” 5. 


55 Barb, "Mensa Sacra," 61, n. 63; see also K. Burdach, Der Gral: 
Fors hungen über seinen Ursprung und seinen Zusammenhang mit der Lon- 
ginuslegende, Stuttgart, 1938, 134, where it is noted that the priest 

reci-es the passage from John 19:34 describing blood and water as 
issuing from the side wound. For the tradition of the side wound as 
a saurce of baptismal water, see below and nn. 79-81. 


*6 References to this Eucharistic symbolism occur in Barb, "Mensa 
Sac:a," 61, n. 63 and Stuebe, 'Johannisschüssel," 7. See also the 
follewing examples: Ratcliffe College in Leicester (Hope, “Alabaster 
Tab ets, No. 7, 686f., pl. xx1, fig. 2); Leicester Museum (ibid., No. 14, 
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Museum in Oxford (Fig. 15).5* These forehead wounds 
have been explained in relation to a relic of Saint John's 
head at Amiens, of a skull with a hole in the left side of 
the forehead.^?? The wound was traditionally attributed 
to a knife or hairpin stab inflicted on the Baptist's sev- 
ered head by Herodias, although in the original 
legend the queen actually pierced Saint John's tongue 
rather than his forehead.^* There is also a liturgical 
source for such wounds, for, in the Byzantine rite, the 
consecrated Host is pierced on the right side by the 
priest, in imitation of the wound in Christ's side.°° The 
Eucharistic association between the gashes in the Saint 
John heads and Christ's wound is explicitly depicted in 
English examples such as the one in Oxford (Fig. 15), 
where the head is placed above an image of Christ as 
the Man of Sorrows, who points to his side.?*? Rogier 
need not have known these sources, but he was appar- 
ently familiar with the legend itself. 

The wounding of the head of the Baptist by Herodias 
was enacted in French Passion Plays in the early fif- 
teenth century, at the end of the sections devoted to the 
Feast of Herod.5’? Among the earliest depictions of this 
scene in the visual arts is the miniature that occurs on 
fol. 212v of the early fifteenth-century Belles Heures du 
Duc de Berry by the Limbourgs (New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Cloisters Collection; Fig. 16), where it 
is included as an illustration for the Mass of the Nativ- 
ity of the Baptist on June 24.58 Most commentators on 
Rogier's Saint John Triptych have failed to observe that 
the background scene of the right panel depicts not 
only the Feast of Herod, but also the wounding by 
Herodias, who methodically plunges a knife into the 
Baptist's head (Fig. 17).?? This act, shown directly be- 


692f., pl. xxiv); British Museum (ibid., No. 22, 698f., pl. xxi, fig. 2); 
and ibid., pl. xxii, fig. 1 and xxv. Another series of alabaster heads, 
probably produced in Westphalia in the 15th century, includes 
examples with rectangular openings in the back; it has been 
suggested that these hollows were used to hold relics or instill cura- 
tive properties in pieces of cloth through the healing powers of the 
Baptist. For a discussion of these heads, such as the one in the 
Provincial Museum in Hanover, see W. L. Hildburgh, “A Curious 
Type of Stone St.-John’s Head," Antiquaries Journal, xvii, 1937, 419ff., 
pl. xc. 


57 Thulin, Schauspiel, 90; Stuebe, ‘Johannisschussel,” 5; and Arndt 
and Kroos, ‘Johannesschussel,” 302. 


58 [bid., 303f., fig. 67. Cf. M. Meiss, The Belles Heures of Jean Duke of 
Berry, New York, 1974, commentary on fol. 212v, where its appear- 
ance in this manuscript is explained on the basis of Jean de Berry's 
knowledge of the relic at Amiens, a city that he often visited. For 
this manuscript, see also Meiss, French Painting: Limbourgs, 102ff. and 
331ff. Another early example, mentioned by Arndt and Kroos, 
"Johannesschüssel," 303, occurs in the late 14th-century rose win- 
dow of Lyons Cathedral, repro. in L. Bégule, Les Vitraux du Moyen Age 
et de la Renaissance dans la région lyonnaise, Paris, 1911, fig. 67. 

5? This was observed only by Arndt and Kroos, 'Johannesschüs- 
sel," 304, fig. 68; it should be noted, however, that Herodias here 
directs the knife toward the right cheek rather than the forehead. 
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16 Salome with the Head of John the Baptist, Belles Heures du Duc de 
Berry, fol. 212v. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Cloisters Collection, Purchase, 1954 


hind the foreground head on the charger, emphasizes 
the Eucharistic intent of the whole scene.90 

In the last panel of his triptych, then, Rogier has 
portrayed the historical beheading of Saint John and 
also the symbolic parallel between his severed head and 
the Host on the paten. This symbolism may in addition 
be related to the contorted postures of Salome and the 
executioner: their bodies and heads twist away from 
the center because, as pagans, they were not permitted 
to gaze at the Eucharistic symbol formed by the bleed- 
ing head and the golden charger.®! Since Saint John's 
martyrdom was considered a prototype of Christ’s 
death,9? moreover, the scene recalls the sacrifice that 
occurs in every Mass. The decapitation, then, parallels 
the symbolic death and burial of the baptismal rite, and 
may thereby be related to the interpretation of the font 
as a sepulcher. 


°° Identical symbolism appears, e.g., in the Feast of Herod of 1508- 
1511 by Quentin Massys in Antwerp, Musée des Beaux-Arts, where 
a loaf of bread and a chalice, suggestive of the Eucharistic sacrifice, 
are placed parallel to the disfigured head on the table (see Friedlan- 
der, Early Netherlandish, vi1, 59, No. 1, pls. 1 and 3). 


©! In the Middle Ages, as today, participation in the Eucharistic rite 
was reserved for those who had been baptized; cf. P. Morrisroe, 
“Holy Communion,” in Catholic Encyclopedia, New York, 1913, vir, 
402, and J. Pohle, “Eucharist,” in ibid., v, 590. It should be noted 
here that by the 13th century even the viewing of the Host was 
forbidden to the unbaptized; cf. E. Dumoutet, Le Désir de voir I’hostie, 
Paris, 1926, 23, and below, n. 87 for the popular practice of gazing at 
the Host. 
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17 Rogier van der Weyden, Feast of Herod, detail of Fig. 1 


The two side panels of the Saint John Triptych, there- 
fore, complete the overall thematic program of the al- 
tarpiece. By placing his central Baptism in an architec- 
tural setting meant to suggest a monumental font and 
then relating the side panels to its theological connota- 
tions, Rogier has summarized the complez symbolism 
of the only Sacrament in which the worshioper himself 
can imitate the death and Resurrection of Christ. 


IV. Implications of the Baptismal Iconogrephy of the 
Triptych 

The sacramental programme of the Saint John Trip- 
tych suggests that it is thematically related -o the paint- 
ing with which it has so often been contrasted st ylisti- 
cally: the Miraflores Altarpiece (Fig. 2).63 This triptych 
is usually described as a "Mary Altar," be-ause of the 


e? Cf. Barb, "Mensa Sacra," 60, n. 58; Thulin, Schausiel, 139f.; and 
Durantis, Rational, v, 59 (Bk. vit, chap. xiv, 1). This symbolism is 
clearly expressed in a miniature of about 1175 by Hermann von 
Helmarshausen (Gospel Book of Henry the Lion, Gmunden, Coll. Duke 
of Cumberland, fol. 73v.), where, in a martyrdom scene below the 
Feast of Herod, John utters the words of the dying Christ on the 
Cross: "In manus tuas domine commendo spiritum meum" (Luke 
23:46; Psalm 31:5 [30:6]). For this miniature, see F. Jansen, Die Hel- 
marshausener Buchmalerei zur Zeit Heinrichs des Lówen, Hildesheim and 
Leipzig, 1933, 76f. 


°° For stylistic comparisons of the two triptychs, see esp. Panofsky, 
Early Netherlandish, 279f., and Birkmeyer, "Arch Motif.” 16ff. 


references to the Virgin in the inscribed scrolls held by 
angels hovering at the keystones of each of the arches.** 
As has often been noted, however, the choice of sub- 
jects is unusual in an iconographic programme sup- 
posed.y devoted to *he Virgin. Breckinridge recognized 
that all three scenes deliberately emphasize the rela- 
tionship of Mary to Christ,55 and Panofsky noted that 
the Coronation or Assumption of the Virgin more fre- 
quently concludes a series of the Life of the Virgin than 
does the Appearance of Christ to his Mother.°° 

Christ's death and Resurrection are, in fact, stressed 
just as much in the Miraflores Altarpiece as the Marian 
symbolism. A reference to his sacrifice appears even in 
the left panel of the Holy Family, for, as Panofsky noted, 
Mary holds the nude Christ Child across her lap in a 
position like that of the dead Christ in the central 
Pietà.57 The sculptured capitals behind this group, 
moreover, depict prefigurations of Christ's Passion: the 
Sacrifice of Isaac and the Death of Absolom (II Samuel 
18:14), the latter of which is a prototype of the lance 
thrust of Longinus in the Speculum Humanae Sal- 
vationis. 98 

The Passion of Christ is also foreshadowed in the 
Saint John Triptych. Throughout the Middle Ages, the 
Baptist was acknowledged as the precursor of Christ.^? 
Rogier's intentional use of this symbolism is indicated 
by the unusual quotation from Matthew 17:5 in the 
center.?° Later in this account of the Transfiguration, 
Christ informs the Apostles that Elijah has already 
come and has suffered as he himself will suffer; only in 
Matthew's description of the event is it stated that the 
Apostles realized that Christ was referring to John the 
Baptist. The words of Rogier's inscription, then, appear 
here to designate the Baptist as the second Elijah, pre- 
paring the way for Christ's Passion."! 


64 For these inscriptions, see Panofsky, Early Netherlandish, 259f. and 
260!. 

65 J, Breckinridge, " ‘Et Prima Vidit’: The Iconography of the Ap- 
pearance of Christ to His Mother," Art Bulletin, xxxix, 1957, 24, where 


the suggestion is also made that a Spanish patronage of the altar- 
piece may have been responsible for its programme. 


66 Panofsky, Early Netherlandish, 262; see also C. Cuttler, Northern 
Painting from Pucelle to Bruegel, New York, 1968, 115. 


?7 Panefsky, Early Netherlandish, 261. 


68 Ibid., 261 and J. Lutz and P. Perdrizet, Speculum Humanae Salvationis, 
Mülhausen, 1907, 219, chap. xxv, pls. 49-50. Cf. Schoute, Grenade, 90. 


$9 See above, n. 62. Cf. Thulin, Schauspiel, 137ff., and Stuebe, 
"Johannisschüssel," 6. 


70 See above, n. 7. 


7! For -he symbolism of Elijah as the "precursor" of the precursor 
(the Baptist) of Christ, see esp. Réau, Iconographie, 1, Pt. 1, 349, and 
Gogue, Au Seuil de l'évangile, 56ff. 


7? [n tke early centuries, in fact, Baptism was generally restricted to 
Holy Saturday, although it was also permitted at Pentecost; see 
Krautheimer, "Iconography," 28; Underwood, "Fountain of Life," 
58, n. 70; and O. B. Hardison, Christian Rite and Christian Drama in the 
Middle Ages, Baltimore, 1965, 81. Even with the growth in popularity 
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The Saint John Triptych, therefore, shares the em- 
phasis on Christ's death and Resurrection that occurs in 
the Miraflores Altar. This symbolism links both works 
to the liturgy of Easter. The emphasis on the Sacrament 
of Baptism in the work devoted to Saint John relates it 
to Easter even more specifically; because of its symbolic 
imitation of Christ's sacrifice, Baptism has always been 
an essential part of the liturgy of Holy Saturday."* In 
addition to this liturgical relationship, the two works 
possess astonishing thematic parallels between their 
individual panels. 

As in the Naming of Saint John, the Virgin holds the 
newborn child in the left panel of the Miraflores Altar- 
piece, although her elderly companion here was father 
of the child in name only (cf. Figs. 18 and 19). The birth 
of Saint John, in fact, heralds that of Christ, as is stated 
in the canticle of Zacharias (Luke 1:68-79). Apart from 
the Virgin, John the Baptist is the only saint whose 
birth is celebrated by the Church; only he, along with 
the Virgin and Christ, was born free of Original Sin, for 
he was overshadowed by the Holy Spirit at the Visita- 
tion, while still in Elizabeth's womb (Luke 1:41)."? The 
Feast of his Nativity, moreover, was sometimes called 
the "Christmas of Summer," because it originally con- 
tained three Masses that were considered parailel to the 
Masses of Christmas Eve.7^ 

As previously mentioned, Saint John's martyrdom 
was also considered a prototype of that of Christ."? The 
right-hand panels of the two altarpieces have, however, 
more complicated parallels as well (cf. Figs. 20 and 21). 
Panofsky compared the figure of Christ appearing to 
his Mother with a Man of Sorrows, because his cloak is 
deliberately pulled back to reveal his side wound."^ 
Christ’s body has here been transformed from the 
bleeding corpse of the central Pietà into an idealized 


of infant Baptism in the later Middle Ages, the baptismal liturgy 
was still a vital part of the Easter services; cf. Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, vit, Latin text and English trans. J. J. 
Cunningham, London, 1975, App. 4, 241. Whereas Thomas Aquinas 
speaks of the necessity of not delaying infant Baptism for fear of 
death (Summa, 3a. 68, 3; ibid., 88), he also supports the celebration of 
Baptism on the eve of Easter (Summa, 3a. 66, 10; ibid., 45). See also 
Durantis, Rational, rv, 158 (Bk. vr, chap. LXxxxII, 1), for further com- 
parison of Baptism to Christ's Passion and Resurrection as a justifi- 
cation for placement of the liturgy on Holy Saturday. 


73 For the implications of this overshadowing by the Holy Ghost, 
see esp. T. Innitzer, Johannes der Tüufer, Vienna, 1908, 93ff. 


74 E.g., in the Leonine Sacramentary of the 7th century (Pat. Lat., tw, 
44ff.). Cf. Innitzer, Johannes der Tüufer, 409; K. A. H. Kellner, Heortol- 
ogy, London, 1908, 222f.; and Souvay, ‘John the Baptist," Catholic 
Encyclopedia, vix, 491. See also Durantis, Rational, v, 60 (Bk. vir, 
chap. xiv, 3), and v, 64 (Bk. vu, chap. xiv, 13), where the births of 
the Baptist and Christ are compared in seasonal terms. 


75 See above, n. 62. 
76 Panofsky, Early Netherlandish, 263ff. For the iconography of this 
theme see Breckinridge, “ ‘Et Prima Vidit,’ " 9ff., and W. Medding, 


"Erscheinung des Auferstandenen (4) vor Maria," in Kirschbaum, 
Lexikon, 1, 667ff. 
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18 Rogier van der Weyden, Naming of Saint John, 


detail of Fig. 1 


20 Rogier van der Weyden, Beheading of Saint 
John, detail of Fig. 1 
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19 Rogier van der Weyden, Holy Family, detail of 


Fig. 2 


21 Rogier van der Weyden, Christ Appearing to 
the Virgin, detail of Fig. 2 
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22 Rogier van der Weyden, Baptism of Christ, 
detail of Fig. 1 


figure, cleansed of all wounds. With this transforma- 
tion, Rogier draws a parallel with the change from one 
state to another that occurs in transubstantiation. In 
addit:on to suggesting the purification of Baptism with 
this idea of cleansing, the scene is Eucharistic, as is the 
beheading in the Saint John Triptych. Considered to- 
gether, in fact, the two scenes emphasize exactly the 
same elements as do the English alabasters mentioned 
earlier (e.g., Fig. 15)?” that represent the head of Saint 
John and Christ revealing his side wound. 

The strongest relationship between the two triptychs 
appears in their center panels. In each, a canopy rises 
over Christ, the major protagonist (cf. Figs. 22 and 
23).78 As in the Baptism, Christ, in the central scene of 
the Miraflores Altar, is attired only in a loincloth. His 
body dominates the foreground of the Pietà panel, the 


77 See above, p. 665 and n. 56. 


78 AltFough the meaning of the canopies differs in each triptych 
(see above, n. 13 and below, p. 670), it is notable that the use of a 
canopv over only the Baptism in the Saint John Triptych seems to 
suggest an intentional relationship between this particular scene 
and tke Miraflores Altar, where it occurs in each panel. A similar 
parallel between the Baptism and the Lamentation occurs on the 
wings of a triptych of 1336 by Taddeo Gaddi, formerly in the 
Capodimonte Museum in Naples, where the two subjects flank the 
enthrcned Virgin and Child (Van Marle, Italian Schools, 111, 317, fig. 
183); the author was informed by private correspondence that this 
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23 Rogier van der Weyden, Pietà, detail of 
Fig. 2 


wound in his side still bleeding profusely. It is in the 
emphasis on this side wound, centered directly below 
the Cross, that the connection with the center panel of 
the Saint John Triptych is revealed. 

The passage describing the wounding of Christ in 
John 19:34 reads: ^. . . one of the soldiers pierced his 
side with a spear, and at once there came out blood and 
water.” These words inspired Early Christian writers to 
extol the wound as the source of baptismal water: e.g., 
Jerome, Commentariorum in Isaiam Prophetam, Bk. xim, 
chap. xvin: ^"... the side, wounded by the lance, 
flowed with water and blood, sanctifying baptism and 
martyrdom for us."7? This symbolism appears in the 
inscription on the Lateran Baptistry,?? and was 
popularized in the blessing of the water during the 
"Benedictio Fontis": "I bless thee also by our Lord Jesus 


painting was moved to the Museo Castel S. Angelo in Rome in 1929, 
although this location has not been published. 


794... latus lancea vulneratum, aquis fluxit et sanguine, baptis- 
mum nobis et martyrium dedicans" (Pat. Lat., xxiv, 463B). Cf. the 
discussions of additional Early Christian sources for this idea in 
Burdach, Gral, 93ff.; M.-B. Wadell, Fors Pietatis, Goteborg, 1969, 14f.; 
and Mielke, "Taufe, Taufszenen,” in Kirschbaum, Lexikon, rv, 244. 


80 “Fons hic est vitae, qui totum diluit orbem/ sumens de Christi 
vulnere principium" ("This is the fountain of life, which purges the 
whole world, taking its course from the wound of Christ"). Cf. 
Underwood, "Fountair. of Life," 55. 
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Christ. . . who made thee flow out of his side together 
with his blood and commanded his disciples that such 
as believed should be baptized in thee. .. .”81 The 
same idea occurs in hymns extolling the Baptist, as in a 
twelfth-century example in honor of his birth: "Vere 
major mulierum/ inter natos deum verum/ baptizans in 
homine,/ lavans eum, qui nos lavit/ a peccatis et mun- 
davit, mundum suo sanguine.”*? As Wadell recently 
pointed out, this symbolism inspired the late medieval 
and Renaissance images of Christ as the "Fons 
Pietatis, 9? where the blood from his wounds pours 
into a baptismal font. In a Netherlandish woodcut of 
about 1500, for instance, inscriptions identify the blood 
as the water of life.** 

Because of its baptismal significance, Rogiers em- 
phasis on the bleeding Christ figure in this panel may 
be related to the central scene of the Saint John Trip- 
tych. Since it is the body of Christ that is depicted here, 
the painting also becomes an expression of the Sacra- 
ment that daily repeats the sacrifice of Christ: the 
Eucharist. Considered together, therefore, these two 
panels convey the meaning of the two Sacraments that 
insure salvation for the worshipper: Baptism and the 
Holy Eucharist. 

The overall themes of the two triptychs are also de- 
voted to these two major Sacraments, a fact that may 
have contributed in part to their stylistic differences. 
Comparisons of the two works often emphasize the 
greater abstraction of the Miraflores Altar.85 It has often 
been noted that the figures, set in unidentifiable, pos- 
sibly ecclesiastical interiors, are placed behind the 
foreground arches rather than in front of them as in the 
triptych devoted to the Baptist. This figure placement 
may be intended to suggest the remoteness of the Sac- 
rament portrayed in the painting. In each panel, the 
body of Christ is placed under a canopy resembling the 
ciboria used to cover altars in the Middle Ages,*° 
thereby creating an analogy with the Host placed on 
the altar. Beginning in the twelfth century, the wor- 
shipper was forced to observe the Eucharistic rite from 


8! “Benedico te... per Jesum Christum . . . qui te una cum san- 
guine de latere suo produxit; et discipulis suis iussit, ut credentes 
baptizarentur in te . . ." (Roman Missal, 499). For this blessing, see 


above, p.658f. and n. 19. 


82 E J. Mone, Lateinische Hymnen des Mittelalters, Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1855, ur, No. 631, 42, Il. 37-42: "Truly superior among sons of a 
woman, baptizing the true god in human form, washing him, who 
washed us from sins and cleansed the world with his blood." 

83 Wadell, Fons Pietatis, 12ff., with numerous examples reproduced 
in the plate section. See also the discussion in A. Thomas, “Brun- 
nen," in Kirschbaum, Lexikon, 1, 333ff. 

84 Wadell, Fons Pietatis, No. 70, 118, pl. 36; cf. C. Dodgson, Woodcuts of 
the Fifteenth Century in the Department of Prints and Drawings, British 
Museum, London, 1934, 1, pl. xxxivd. 


afar, without participating in it personally; the growing 
infrequency of lay Communion, in fact, resulted in the 
multiplication of private Masses and the late medieval 
obsession with viewing the Host displayed in a mon- 
strance as a substitute for Communion.?? The devo- 
tional nature of the Miraflores Altar, with its figures 
removed from the space of the viewer, therefore, seems 
consonant with the liturgical practice of the period. 

The Saint John Triptych, on the other hand, has often 
been characterized as more realistic, because of the 
genre details in the domestic interiors and its unified 
perspective. By directing the receding lines of the two 
side panels toward the central Baptism, Rogier created 
a single viewpoint for the entire triptych, thereby 
achieving a visual unity that contrasts with the indi- 
vidual viewpoints used for each of the panels of the 
Miraflores Altar. By allowing the foreground figures to 
overlap the arches, moreover, he deliberately placed 
them in the space of the observer. This illusionism 
dramatizes the earthly application of the doctrine of 
salvation. Only through Baptism can the worshipper 
himself imitate Christ's death and Resurrection in his 
own lifetime, thereby participating in the sacrifice in a 
more personal manner than was possible in the remote 
Eucharistic rite of the late Middle Ages. 

The necessity of such participation in Baptism is 
emphasized by the arches that frame each of the main 
scenes of the triptychs, for, as portals leading towards 
expansive landscapes, these may be interpreted as the 
Gates of Paradise. Whereas the Virgin herself is, of 
course, the Janua Coeli of the Litanies, she is not alone 
in performing this function in the "Mary Altarpiece." 
As Eloise Angiola recently pointed out, access to 
Paradise can be gained only through Baptism, accord- 
ing to Saint Thomas Aquinas: "Opening the gates of 
the kingdom of heaven means removing the obstacle 
which keeps a person from entering. But the obstacle is 
sin and the debt of punishment. We have seen above 
that baptism takes away entirely all fault and even all 
debt of punishment. Consequently baptism causes the 


85 E.g., Birkmeyer, "Arch Motif," 17. 


86 See the examples repro. in J. Braun, Der christliche Altar, Munich, 
1923, 11, pls. 152-57. 


87 For this practice, see esp. Dumoutet, Le Désir de voir l'hostie, 16ff.; 
B. J. Kidd, The Later Medieval Doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, Lon- 
don, 1898, 40ff.; J. A. Jungmann, The Mass of the Roman Rite: Its Origins 
and Development, New York, 1950, 11, 364f.; and S. N. Blum, Early 
Netherlandish Triptychs, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1969, 64f. As noted 
by Kidd, Doctrine, 41, the worshipper was required to attend a 
minimum of only one Mass a year after the edict of 1215 at the 
Lateran Council. In some places, moreover, lay Communion was 
restricted to a maximum of once a month or fifteen times a year; see 
C. Hardwick, A History of the Christian Church, Middle Age [sic], Lon- 
don, 1883, 400. 


opening of the kingdom of heaven.”88 In Aquinas's 
view, this result is possible precisely because Baptism 
permits the worshipper to participate in Christ's Sac- 
rifice: "Baptism opens the gates of the kingdom of 
heaven to the baptized in so far as it incorporates him 
into the Passion of Christ and applies its power to 
man.”8? In Rogier’s two triptychs, the ideal landscapes 
of Paradise are most elaborate in the center panels, be- 
hind the very scenes that make the "kingdom of 
heaven" accessible to mankind. 

The choice of pointed arches for one altarpiece and 
round ones for the other, moreover, may have resulted 
from a desire to differentiate between the functions of 
the two doorways; the specific shape of these arches is 
less significant than the fact that they are, in effect, 
complementaries. As an integral part of scenes relating 
to Christ's Passion, the arches of the "Mary Altar" per- 
mit the worshipper no more than a view into Paradise. 
Actual entry into the "kingdom of heaven," however, 
can be gained only through the portals of the triptych 
devoted to the Sacrament of Baptism. The two gate- 


88 Summa, 3a, 69, 7; Aquinas, Summa, wn, 142: ". . . aperire januam 
regni caelestis est amovere impedimentum quo aliquis impeditur 
regnum caeleste intrare. Hoc autem impedimentum est culpa et 
reatus poenae. Ostensum est autem supra quod per baptismum 
totaliter omnis culpa et etiam omnis reatus poenae tollitur. Unde 
consequens est quod effectus baptismi sit apertio regni caelestis." 
Cf. E. M. Angiola, "Nicola Pisano, Federigo Visconti, and the Clas- 
sical Style in Pisa," Art Bulletin, vix, 1977, 13. 


89 Summa, 3a. 69, 7; Aquinas, Summa, ivit, 142: ". . . baptismus in- 
tantum aperit baptizato januam regni caelestis, inquantum incor- 
porat eum passioni Christi, virtutem ejus homini applicando." 


?9 E.g., Friedlander, Early Netherlandish, 11, No. 2, 60, and Berlin, 
Staatliche Museen, Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der Gemülde im Kaiser- 
Friedrich-Museum und Deutschen Museum, Berlin, 1931, 527, No. 534B. 
Earlv in the 20th century, von Loga tried to prove that the Saint 
John Triptych was originally at Miraflores along with the Berlin 
version of the "Mary Altar," on the basis of a description of five 
panels of this subject in Ponz's Viage de Espana of 1783; see V. von 
Loga, "Zum Altar von Mireflores," Jahrbuch der kóniglich preuszischen 
Kunstsammlungen, xxx1, 1910, 56 and 55, n. 4, where Ponz's descrip- 
tion is cited, and the reprint of this passage in A. Ponz, Viage de 
Espana, Madrid, 1972, x11, 55f. See also C. R. Post, A History of Spanish 
Painting, Cambridge, Mass., 1933, rv, Pt. 1, 238. Ponz's description 
is now thought to apply to the six panels at the Prado attributed to 
Juan Flamenco; see ibid., 238f., and Madrid, Museo del Prado, 
Catalogo de las pinturas, Madrid, 1972, Nos. 705-712, 816f. 


?! Scholars have tried to identify Rogier's triptych with an altar- 
piece devoted to the Baptist that was donated to a church of St. 
James at Bruges in 1476. although this theory remains un- 
documented; all authorities who quote this donation base their 
information on W. H. J. Weale, Bruges et ses environs, 3rd ed., 
Bruges-London, 1875, 149, n. 4, who cites no source. See, e.g., 
Winkler, Meister von Flémalle, 183 and 183, n. 4, where the lack of a 
source is noted; Panofsky, Early Netherlandish, 2784; J. Folie, "Les 
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ways, therefore, are thematically dependent upon each 
other, and neither one is complete alone. | 

The profound theological parallels between the two 
altarpieces, then, seem to have contributed to their 
stylistic differences. These parallels, moreover, necessi- 
tate a reconsideration of the possibility that the trip- 
tychs were conceived together. One may ask whether 
an artist or a patron would have wanted two works so 
close to each other in format and meaning if there was 
no intention to link them. Although no substantiating 
evidence has ever been found, some of the earliest 
studies of the two works, in fact, described them as 
companion pieces.?? There is no conclusive documenta- 
tion of either the provenance or the date of the Saint 
John Triptych,?! and the original location of the “Mary 
Altarpiece" is itself debatable.?? 

Because of their closely intertwined symbolism, it is 
probable that the triptychs were planned together, 
perhaps as altarpieces for side chapels in the same 
church.?? A possible location for such a combination 
would be in a church of the Knights of St. John of 


Oeuvres authentifiées des primitifs flamands," Bulletin de l'Institut 
Royal du Patrimoine Artistique, v1, 1963, 212 and 212, n. 4; and Davies, 
Rogier van der Weyden, 200. 


?? Most scholars accept the Berlin version of the "Mary Altar" as the 
one that Ponz described at Miraflores in 1783 (see, e.g., Panofsky, 
Early Netherlandish, 259? and Schoute, Grenade, 102), and few doubt 
the document from the monastery archives that he quoted: "Anno 
1445, donavit praedictus Rex (Don Juan) pretiosissimum, & de- 
votum oratorium, tres historias habens: Nativitatem, scilicet, 
Jesu-Christi, Descensionem ipsius de cruce, quae alias Quinta An- 
gustia nuncupatur, & Apparitionem ejusdem ad Matrem post Re- 
surrectionem. Hoc oratorium a Magistro Rogel, magno, & famoso 
Flandresco fuit depictum." It should be noted, however, that this 
identification rests solely on Ponz's authority. Furthermore, the 
original location of the panels now divided between Granada and 
New York, before their donation to the Capilla Real in 1505, is un- 
known (see Schoute, Grenade, 102). 


?3 As pointed out to me by Professors Creighton Gilbert and Lotte 
Brand Philip, commissions for cycles of altarpieces in a single 
church were not uncommon in Italy. Perhaps the most familiar in- 
stance of such a commission occurred between 1329 and 1332, when 
three altarpieces were ordered for chapels in Siena Cathedral to 
complement the iconography of Duccio's Maestà on the main altar: 
Simone Martini's Annunciation of 1333 and Ambrogio Lorenzetti's 
Presentation in the Temple of 1342, both now in the Uffizi, and Pietro 
Lorenzetti's Birth of the Virgin, also of 1342, preserved in the Museo 
Opera del Duomo in Siena. Although the commissions for these 
paintings date within three years of each other, their execution 
spans a period of nine years (see esp. H. W. van Os, Marias Demut 
und Verherrlichung in der sienischen Malerei, 1300-1450, The Hague, 1969, 
6ff., with the altarpieces repro. as pl. 1 and figs. 2 and 3). A commis- 
sion for altarpieces related thematically, therefore, could easily re- 
main unfinished for a number of years, as may have been the case 
with the Saint John and Miraflores Altars. 


w 
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Jerusalem, which sometimes had dedications to both 
the Baptist and the Holy Sepulchre.?* Churches of this 
Order always displayed an image of the Baptist in a 
prominent position, even when they were dedicated to 
other saints.?5 One Netherlandish instance of a com- 
mission by the “Johanniter” is the altarpiece ordered 
from Geertgen tot Sint Jans for the Church of St. John in 
Haarlem. The two surviving panels of this work repre- 
sent the Story of the Remains of the Baptist and the 
Lamentation.?$ This juxtaposition of themes devoted to 
Saint John and Christ’s Sacrifice can be compared to 
Rogier's choice of subjects in his two triptychs.?7 
Although they may not have been executed at the 
same time, there is no evidence for dating the Saint 
John and Miraflores Altarpieces as far apart as most 
scholars are inclined to do;?? it is hoped that further 
inquiry into the problem of their dating will consider 
their content as well as their style. Interpreted as com- 
plements to each other, the two works convey a lucid 
statement of the two Sacraments through which the 
worshipper may attain salvation, and the stylistic dif- 
ferences between them may be partly explained as logi- 
cal reflections of their complex thematic interrelation- 
ship.99 
Rutgers University, Douglass College 


?^ Krautheimer, "Iconography," 31, cites several such churches, 
e.g., one built at Huy after the First Crusade; for the complete 
13th-century document concerning its double dedication, see O. 
Lehmann-Brockhaus, Schriftquellen zur Kunstgeschichte des 11. und 12. 
Jahrhunderts für Deutschland, Lothringen und Italian, Berlin, 1938, 359, 
No. 1787. Since the Order was founded to care for the pilgrims who 
came to visit the Holy Sepulchre Church in Jerusalem, this kind of 
combined symbolism would be natural. For the history of the Order 
of St. John in Flanders, see esp. L. Devillers, Inventaire analytique des 
archives des commanderies belges de l'ordre de Saint-Jean de Jérusalem ou de 
Malte, Mons, 1876, and G. Dansaert, Histoire de l'ordre souverain et 
militaire de Saint-Jean de Jerusalem dit de Rhodes ou de Malte en Belgique, 
Brussels and Paris, 1932. The existence of the Order in Rogier's own 
milieu is proved by the fact that, when the dedication of Rolin's 
hospital in Beaune was changed to John the Baptist, it was stated 
that the Order of St. John could not "demand rights with the hospi- 
tal"; cf. Blum, Early Netherlandish Triptychs, 41. 


. 95 Cf. A Wienand, et al., Der Johanniter-Orden, der Malteser-Orden, der 
ritterliche Orden des hl. Johannes vom Spital zu Jerusalem, Cologne, 1970, 
15. It is notable in this context that many of the carved Saint John 
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?6 Gemäldegalerie, Vienna; Panofsky, Early Netherlend:sh, figs. 444- 
45. For this altarpiece and its commission, see ibid, 327, and 3275/6 
and J. Snyder, "The Early Haarlem School of Painting. rt. Geertgen 
tot Sint Jans,” Art Bulletin, xLu, 1960, 125ff. 


97 See ibid., 126, for the suggestion that the other exterior wing 
would have depicted the Baptist's "birth, baptizing imprisonment, 
etc."; such scenes would, of course, parallel those .n 3ogier's trip- 
tych. 

98 See above, n. 2. 


99 This article is based on a paper presented at -he College Art 
Association Meetings in Chicago in February, 1976.1 am grateful to 
Professors Karl M. Birkmeyer, Robert Koch, Charles I. Minott, and 
Lotte Brand Philip for reading and discussing varioas versions of it, 
to Ms. Anne Fuchs for editorial comments, and to Professor Myra 
Uhlfelder for her opinions on the Latin translations. 


some Flemish Popular Prints from Hieronymus Cock and His 


Contemporaries 


Walter S. Gibson 


With the establishment of his shop, the Quatre Vents, 
around 1550, Hieronymus Cock soon made Antwerp 
one of the most important print-publishing centers of 
the period. The engravings and etching issues by Cock 
and other entrepreneurs were intended to appeal to a 
broad and varied public. Besides the familiar range 
from religious and mythological scenes to portraits, 
landscapes, and topographical views,! a number of 
prints were also devoted to humorous and often didac- 
tic subjects, inspired by the proverbs, folklore, and 
popular literature of the sixteenth-century Nether- 
lands. The best known of these prints have been exten- 
sively studied: the compositions influenced by 
Hieronymus Bosch, the etchings of Frans Hogenberg, 
and, above all, the many designs produced by Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder for Hieronymus Cock, such as the Big 
Fish Eat the Little Fish, Everyman (Elck), and the Al- 
chemist.? There are other prints, however, mostly after 
anonymous artists, which have with few exceptions 
been largely ignored. They deserve to be better known, 
and the five examples to be discussed here give an ex- 
cellent idea of their variety and content. 

Four of the five prints can be connected with 
Antwerp. Two of them, Sorghelos Leven (Carefree Living) 
and Vuyl Sause (Dirty Sauce), were issued by the Quatre 
Vents. Another two, the Cobbler and His Family and Over- 
land (Upper Hand), are stylistically related, and the 
former bears the address of Bartholomeus de Mompere, 
a younger contemporary of Hieronymus Cock whose 
activity as a print publisher in Antwerp is documented 
in the years 1558-59.? Only one can be attributed to a 
known artist, the Peasant in the Tavern, which carries the 
monogram of Remigius Hogenberg. Remigius was 
born in Malines probably around 1542, but his career is 
obscure until he left the Netherlands in 1567.4 He may 
well, however, have worked in Antwerp, where his 
more famous brother Frans made prints for Barth- 
olomeus de Mompere. In any event, as shall be seen, 


N.B. A bibliography of frequently cited sources follows the foot- 
notes. 


! For Hieronymus Cock and the Quatre Vents, see the exhibition 
catalogue by L. De Pauw-De Veen, Jéróme Cock, Editeur d'estampes et 
graveur, 1507? -1570, Bibliotheque Royale Albert I°", Brussels, 1970; 
and the comprehensive study by T. A. Riggs, Hieronymus Cock: 
Printmaker and Publisher in Antwerp at the Sign of the Four Winds, New 
York, 1977. 


? The prints after Bosch are discussed in the exhibition catalogue 
Jheronimus Bosch, Noordbrabants Museum, 's-Hertogenbosch, 1967, 
Nos. 94-103, with additional bibliography. For Frans Hogenberg, 
see L. Lebeer and J. Grauls, "Het hooi en de hooiwagen in de beeld- 
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2 Dirty Sauce (Vuyl Sause), etching and engraving (Figs. 1 ar.d 
2 copyright, Cabinet des Estampes de la Bibliotheque 
Royale Albert I°", Brussels) 


the Peasant in the Tavern shows stylistic connections 
with at least one Antwerp painter. 


ende kunsten,” Gentsche Bijdragen, v, 1938, 152-155; L. Lebeer, “De 
blauwe huyck," Gentsche Bijdragen, vi, 1939-1940, 161-226. For 


Bruegel, see particularly L. Lebeer, Catalogue raisonné des estampes de 
Pierre Bruegel l'Ancien, Bibliotheque Royale Albert I°", Brussels, 1969. 


* Lebeer and Grauls, "Het hooi en de hooiwagen," 150. He is prob- 
ably the "Bertelmeeus de Mompere, coopman van schilderyer ," 
recorded in a transaction with the widow of Hieronymus Cock in 
1582; C. van der Velde, Frans Floris (1519/20-1570): leven en werken, 
Brussels, 1975, 476, Doc. 82. 


* Literature on Remigius Hogenberg may be found in F W. H. 
Hollstein, Dutch and Flemish Etchings, Engravings and Woodcuts, ca. 1450— 
1700, Amsterdam, 1949ff, ix, 65. 
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The Sorghelos Leven (Fig. 1), issued by the Quatre Vents, 
introduces us to a cobbler's shop where both the master 
and his apprentices have abandoned their labors for 
pleasure and frolicking.* Master Sorghelos Leven (liter- 
ally "Careless Living" or "Carefree Living") sits at his 
ease in the lower right corner, puffing on a bagpipe to 
entertain Vrouw Verlega (“Lady Dissolute"), his wife. 
In the opposite corner, Verlega slumps on a stool, her 
distaff idly supported in the crook of one arm and with 
balls of yarn at her feet. In the inscription below, Ver- 
lega tells us that she delights in her husband's way of 
life, and she encourages Fluerken Lichtvoet and 
Ghoosken Lijdt-den-Tijt (Fluerken Light-Foot and 
Ghoosken Waste-Time), apparently two of the three 
young apprentices dancing in the center, to persist in 
their revels. "Tomorrow, I will have enough time to 
spin," she says, and the shoemaker agrees that ""Tomor- 
row is time enough for work." This theme is developed 
further in the background where Naraet ("Wise-Too- 
Late") stands in the doorway at the upper left and com- 
plains that because he has left too much work for to- 
morrow, he must now wear clothes with holes.® He is 


5 Sorghelos Leven, engraving, 206 x 284mm. Inscribed bottom center: 
Aux Quatre Vints. The other inscriptions are given here in what 
seems to be the correct narrative sequence: 


Lower right: 
I, Carefree Living, put the work to one side 
And I thought just now to play a tune 
For Dissolute, my wife, dearest sweetheart. 
Hey, tomorrow is time enough for work. 
Lower left: 
And I, Dissolute, take here great joy 
In Careless Living, my husband through love. 
Spring up Fluerken Light-Foot with Ghoosken Waste-Time. 
Tomorrow I will still have time enough to spin. 
Upper left: 
Because I have left too much for tomorrow, 
Therefore I, Wise-Too-Late, wear these clothes with holes. 
Just below upper center: 
Get away from here, Wise-Too-Late, let our Master care. 
That we will not do now, that we will do tomorrow. 
Upper center: 
Oh, Silly Woman, that is a consoling word. 
So, so, Master, play on. Tomorrow we will work. 
Upper right, above the picture-within-a-picture: 
The geese are cared for, so also shall everyone. 
Why should you bother, God cares for all. 
Lower right: 
Ick Sorghelos Leven stelle dwerck op sije, 
En een duenken te spelen hen ick bedocht, 
Om Verlega mijn wijf liefste amije 
Ke, tis Morghen tijts ghenoch voort ghewrocht. 
Lower left: 
En Ick Verlega scheppe hier groot jolijt, 
In Sorghelos leven mijnen man wt minnen 
Springht op Fluerken licht voet, met Goosken lijdt den tijt, 
Morghen heb Ick noch tijts ghenoech om spinnen. 
Upper left: 
Om dat ick mij te seere opden Morgen heb ve[rllaten, 
Daer om draeghe Ick Naraet die cleeren met gaten. 
Just below upper center: 
Hest u van hier Naraet, laet onsen Meester sorghen, 
Dat wij nu niet en doen, dat doen wij Morghen. 
Upper center: 
Och Dantelorije, dat is een troostelijck woordt, 


turned away, however, by the journeymen who refuse 
to help him. "Tomorrow, we will work," says one of 
them, a sentiment echoed by his companion. This fig- 
ure points toward the picture-within-a-picture at the 
upper right, where the lazy goosegirl lounges on the 
gate and explains that just as the geese are cared for, so 
are we: "Why should you bother, God cares for all."? 

The lazy cobbler is well named, for Sorghelos appears 
to have been a traditional name for spendthrifts and 
wastrels. It is the name borne by the youth whose 
career, loosely inspired by the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, was depicted in a series of allegorical woodcuts 
published in Amsterdam in 1541.8 Some nine years ear- 
lier, around 1532, a ‘Jan Sorgheloos van Kommerkerck" 
appeared in a book describing the evils of an unregu- 
lated, riotous life.? Sorghelos Leven's wife is also ap- 
propriately named, for verlege means "lazy" or "disso- 
lute,” and a humorous Netherlandish poem published 
in 1600, but undoubtedly written much earlier, recounts 
the disreputable histories of Vrouw Verlega and her 
equally good-for-nothing sister, Vrouw Laudate ("Lady 
Worthless").19 


So so Meester speelt op, Morghen wercken wij voor-. 
Upper right, above the picture-within-a-picture: 

Die Gansen hebben den cost, so elck oock sal, 

Wat wildij doch al sorghen, Godt verleent al. 


Impression in Brussels, Bibliothèque Royale Albert I*. Literature 
Holistein, 1, 82, No. 5; 11, 148, No. 45; De Pauw-De Veen, No. 122; 
Riggs, No. 261; K. Renger, Lockere Gesellschaft: Zur Ikonographie des 
Verlorenen Sohnes und von Wirtshausszenen in der niederlánd:schen Malerei, 
Berlin, 1970, 113; G. T. Faggin, “Tra Bosch e Bruegel: Jan Verbeeck,” 
Critica d'arte, No. 108, 1969, 59-60; Antwerp Drawings and Prints, 16th- 
17th Centuries, exh. cat., Smithsonian Institution, 1976-78, 86, No. 
48. 


$ In the inscription at top center, Naraet is addressed by one of the 
apprentices as Dantelorije, an epithet best translated as "silly 
woman” (literally: a vain or careless young woman; see Middelneder- 
landsch Woordenboek, The Hague, 9 vols., 1885-1929, n, cols. 68-69). 
Despite this form of address, however, Naraet is most probably a 
man, for he wears hose and an apron not unlike those of the master 
cobbler and several assistants. 


7 Compare this with the proverbial expression, "God certainly 
feeds the geese, but they must pluck [their food] so that they fall on 
their bottoms" (God geeft der ganzen den kost wel; maar zij moeten 
dien plukken, dat zij op haar' aarse vallen), first recorded by Jacob 
Cats in the 17th century. See P. J. Harrebomée, Spreekwoorden der 
nederlandsche taal, Utrecht, 3 vols., 1853-58, 1, 7, under aars. For 
another version of this expression, also used by Cats, see Woorden- 
boek der nederlandsche taal, The Hague, 1882ff., rv, col. 245, under gans. 
The picture-within-a-picture is a device also employed by Bruegel 

in his drawing of Elck. 


5 J. Bolte, "Bilderbogen des 16. Jahrhunderts," Tijdschri*t voor Neder- 
landsche Taal- en Letterkunde, xiv, 1895, 122-26; Renger, 42-65. 


? Renger, 43 


10 7 't Leven van Vrou Laudate met haer suster Verlega ende oock 
van haer dienst-maeght Vrou vuyla," in Veelderhande geneuchlijcke 
dichten, tafelspelen ende refereynen (Leiden, 1899), repr. Utrecht, 1971, 
115-122; first published at Antwerp in 1600. The connection be- 
tween the poem and the Sorghelos Leven was observed by Renger, 
113. Laudate or Laudaat is a term of opprobrium for lazy housewives or 
any woman who does little good; see Woordenboek der nederlandsche 
taal, vir, Pt. 1, col. 1168. 


Not unlike Verlega are the characters who appear in 
the other print issued by the Quatre Vents, the Vuyl Sause 
or “Dirty Sauce," in which a boorish company is held 
up :o mockery with rather vulgar humor (Fig. 2).!! The 
scene is placed in a dilapidated interior, perhaps a 
tavern. Below are several verses engraved on the plate, 
and, in some impressions, the additional text of a poem 
in type, both of which describe the chief personnages 
in this establishment. Vuyl Sause, the slattern seated 
on che floor in the center, her hair streaming from be- 
neath her untidy cap, nurses a child and stirs a mess of 
eggs in her lap. The cat licks the butter nearby and a 
second child shares his porridge with a pig. Vuyl Fat- 
soen, or “Dirty Sort,” the bearded gentleman kneeling 
close to Vuyl Sause, is about to season his pan of eggs 
witn the discharge from his nose. The group seated 
around the table includes an old woman gazing rather 
pensively at her drinking glass and a bagpiper who 
appears to be the singer of the verses beneath. He tells 
us that Lippen Loer, the loutish youth at the right, “will 
dance for joy over an egg," '? presumably at the sight of 
this company in which, the bagpiper assures us, "all 
are dirty and no one clean." Above the head of Lippen 
Loer is an image illustrating the proverb "two fools 


!! Vayl Sause, etching and engraving, 197 x 290 mm, inscribed bot- 
tom center: H. Cock excude.; at lower left: Vuyl Sause; at the right: Lippe 
Loer Beneath the print are inscribed the lines: So Vuylsause soo. Wilt 
die aeyeren plansen. In euwen pels. Mackt vuyl mackt vet. Lipen Loer sal 
va[rmd blijscap over het aeij eens dansen. O[m] ee[n] liedeke[n] te pijpe[n] 
hebk:ck mij hier geset. daerse al vuyl sij[n] en is nijmant net. The typo- 
graphical text accompanying some impressions is a poem of ten 
lines, of which the first five repeat the substance of shorter verses: 


Inscription beneath print 
Sc, Dirty Sause, so, [you] will water the eggs 
In your petticoat, make dirty, make greasy. 
Lippen Loer will just dance with joy over the egg. 
In order to pipe a tune, I have set myself here. 
There they are all dirty and no one is clean. 


Typographical text 
Se, Dirty Sause, so, [you] will water the eggs 
in your petticoat, make dirty, make greasy. 
Lippen Loer will just dance for joy over the egg. 
In order to pipe a tune, I have set myself here. 
There they are all dirty and no one is clean. 
The cat, it comes creeping near 
Aad licks the butter, and the pig [eats] the porridge. 
Durty Sort, he lets his nose drip steadily 
Into the pan, such people come here to drink. 
There two fools are thrust under one hood. 


Se Vuylsause, soo, wilt de eyeren planssen 

In uwen pels, maect vuyl maect vet, 

Lippen Loer sal van blyschap over dat ey eens danssen. 
Om een heken te pijpen heb ick my hier gheset, 

Darse al vuyle zijn, en is niemant net. 

Die Catte, die compt hier oock by cruypen 

En lact de botere, en tvercken de pappe. 
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under one hood," signifying that they are in it together, 
copartners in evil or folly, an apt characterization of the 
whole group. ? 

Even with the clues provided us by the verses, how- 
ever, not all of the allusions in the print are clear to the 
modern viewer. Nevertheless, at least one figure, Lip- 
pen Loer, finds a parallel in contemporary literature. In 
the farce Hanneken Leckertant, written by Jan van den 
Berghe and performed at Antwerp in 1541, Lippen Loer 
appears as a bungling, rather stupid youth with an in- 
satiable appetite.!* Precise literary counterparts of Vuyl 
Sause and Vuyl Fatsoen have yet to be discovered, but 
two similar characters, Vrouw Vuyle and Dripneuse 
("Dripnose"), are named among the members of Arn- 
outs Poor Brethren, a fictitious company of beggars, 
tramps, and the like, celebrated in a Netherlandish 
poem of the period.!5 Vrouw Vuyle also appears as the 
serving maid of Vrouw Laudate in the previously cited 
poem describing the adventures of Verlega and her sis- 
ter.!^ Finally, in one of the songs from an Antwerp 
songbook published in 1544, Vuyle and Laudate join 
the crowd flocking to a Shrove Thursday dance.!? The 
association of Vuyl Sause and Vuyl Fatsoen with food 
may reflect such proverbial expressions of the period as 


Vuylfatsoen, die laet synen nuese vast druypen 
In de panne, sulks volck compt hier ten tappe 
Daer twee Sotshoyen steken in een cappe. 


Impression in Brussels, Bibliotheque Royale Albert I°". Literature: 
L. Maeterlinck, Le Genre satirique dans la peinture flamande, Paris and 
Leipzig, 1903, 267-68; Hollstein, 111, 145, No. 45; rv, 186, No. 149; De 
Pauw-De Veen, No. 121; Riggs, No. 230; Faggin, 60-61, and fig. 9 
(illustrating both the print and the typographical text). 


'2 Cf. the egg dance represented by Pieter Aertsen in a picture of 
1557 (M. J. Friedlander, Early Netherlandish Painting, Leiden and Brus- 
sels, 1967-1976, x11, No. 329 and pl. 162); and an engraving by Frans 
Huys (Hollstein, 1x, 164, No. 32; x1, 210, No. 2; ill. in J. de Coo, De 
boer in de kunst, IXe-XIXe eeuw, Antwerp, n.d., fig. 73). An egg ap- 
pears also in the so-called Family of Fools, a print published by the 
Quatre Vents (Riggs, No. 18); the accompanying inscription tells us 
that the young fools "dance frivolously over the egg” (over het eijken 
danssen, seer licht van sinne). A similar connotation of folly may 
perhaps be seen in Lippen Loer's action. 


!3 See J. Grauls, Volkstaal en volksleven in het werk van Peter Bruegel, 
Amsterdam and Antwerp, 1957, 142; and F. A. Stoett, Nederlandsche 
Spreekwoorden, spreekwijzen, uitdrukkingen en gezegden, 5th ed., Zut- 
phen, 1943, 1, 306, No. 788. 

!* Esbatement van Hanneken Leckertant, in Dichten en spelen van Jan van 
den Berghe, ed. C. Kruyskamp, The Hague, 1950, 65-88. The word 
Loer carried the connotations of "rude, stupid, clumsy”; see Woor- 
denboek der nederlandsche taal, vii, Pt. 2, col. 2562 under Loer. 


'* "Hoe Aernouts Broeder sal doen/als de Dorpvrou Klaeght dat 
haer Boter ontoovert is," in Veelderhande geneuchlijcke dichten, 104. 

!6 [bid., 115-122. 

'7"Een nyeu liedeken Vanden haselaert," from Een Schoon 


Liedekens-Boeck, Antwerp, 1544, rep. Hoffman von Fallersleben, Horae 
Belgicae, x1, Hannover, 1855, 333-34, No. ccxv. 
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4 The Cobbler and His Family, etching (copyright, Cabinet des 
Estampes de la Bibliothèque Royale Albert I°", Brussels) 


“the dirtiest must be cook," and “dirty cook, dirty 
tood; => 

Unlike the Sorghelos Leven, which is an engraving, the 
Vuyl Sause is executed in a combination of engraving 


18 See Harrebomée, 1, 133, under kok: “vuilste moet kok zijn,” citing 
a proverb book of 1611. The other expression occurs in a Netherlan- 
dish Miracle play of the early 16th century; see Het spel vanden 
Heilighen Sacramente vander Nyeuwervaert, ed. W. J. M. A. Asselbergs 
and A. P. Huysmans, Zwolle, 1955, 205, line 1320: “vuijl cock, vuijl 
spijse.” 

19 Riggs, 369, attributes the execution of the Vuyl Sause to Jan or 
Lucas van Duetecum, both active in the Quatre Vents. 





3 Pieter Bruegel the 
Elder, The Alchemist, 
drawing. 
Berlin-Dahlem, 
Kupferstichkabinett 


and etching. The differences between the prints, how- 
ever, go beyond that of technique. The hard outlines 
and careful modeling of the Sorghelos Leven have little in 
common with the more spirited style of the Vuyl Sause. 
Nevertheless, the similarity of the figure types, espe- 
cially evident in the faces of the two bagpipers, 
suggests that the two prints were designed by the same 
artist. He has been variously identified as Pieter Bal- 
tens, a painter and engraver active in Antwerp, and as 
the Malines artist Jan Verbeeck, although there is no 
conclusive evidence to support either attribution. +° 
People like Sorghelos Leven, Vuyl Sause, and their 
kind are satirized in the "Right Way to the Poor 
House," a poem written by the Frenchman Robert de 
Balsac around 1505, and widely imitated in Europe 
thereafter. In a Netherlandish version probably from 
the mid-sixteenth century, "Den Rechten weg nae't 
Gast-huys,"?? we are told that the way to the poor 
house is thronged with gamblers, drunkards, and mer- 
chants who buy dear and sell cheap, as well as people 
who go to bed early and sleep late, neglect their clothes, 
fail to repair their roofs and windows, and allow their 
tapestries to rot on the walls, to mention only a few of 
their vices. This poem was probably known to Bruegel, 


20 “Den rechten weg nae't Gast-huys met die by weghen ende toe 
paden die daer leyden tot den Broodt-sack," in Veelderhande 
geneuchlijcke dichten, 126-139. For the relationship of this poem to 
Balsac's work, see E. H. Zeydel, The Ship of Fools by Sebastian Brant, 
New York, 1944, 37; Zeydel dates the Netherlandish version to the 
middle of the 16th century. 


for in the background of the Alchemist (Fig. 3), he 
showed the destitute alchemist and his family being 
received by the mistress of an almshouse. Although he 
is not named in the poem as among those on the way to 
the poor house, there is little doubt that the alchemist 
would have been so included by Bruegel’s contem- 
poraries. 

Ore of the unfortunates described in the "Den Rech- 
ten weg nae't Gast-huys" is the man who marries with- 
out possessing the means to support a wife and fam- 
ily.?! Probably this improvident is commemorated in 
the Cobbler and His Family, an etching published by 
Bartholomeus de Mompere in 1559 (Fig. 4). Here we see 
the cobbler and his wife struggling to work in a room 
crammed almost to bursting with their progeny, whose 
games, quarrels, and other activities anticipate 
Bruegel's painting of 1560, Children's Games. In the in- 
scription beneath, the harrassed cobbler laments, “I 
mend, I sew, I stitch many a seam, but whatever I do, I 
get nowhere." The poor wife is equally desperate: “It is 
bitter to earn a living, because these children give me a 
headache but no profit.” ?? 

The print closely related in style to the Cobbler and His 


21 Veeiderhande geneuchlijcke dichten, 135-36. 


22 The Cobbler and His Family, etching, 315 x 431mm, inscribed at lower 
right: Bartholomeus de Mompere Excudebat 1559, with Netherlandish 
and F-ench inscriptions below: 


Ick lappe, ick luere, ick naeije menighen naet 

Maer Wat ick Wercke/ ick blijfve al in eenen staet 

Den Cost is mij omers Wel zueir om winnen. 

Want dees kinders breke[n] mij thoot/ en doe[n] mij quaet gare[n] 
spinne[n] 


Me voicy ceusant tarant fattroillant sans seiours 

Mais Combien que je oevre/ Je demeur en ung estat tousiours 
Il mest grand peine/ de mon viure gaigner 

Car ces enfans me rompent la teste/ et font mal filer. 


I am zreatly indebted to Professor Eddy de Jongh for his assistance 
in transcribing and translating these lines. The expression “‘Quaet 
garer spinnen,” literally, to "spin a bad thread,” is here interpreted 
in the sense of not accomplishing anything useful or profitable. See 
Woordenboek der nederlandsche taal, 1v, col. 291, under garen. This ex- 
pression could also refer to the activity of adulterous wives, but it is 
uncertain if such a connotation is present in the Cobbler and His 
Family. 

Im>ression in Brussels, Bibliotheque Royale Albert I°", and Vien- 
na, Albertina. Literature: Lebeer and Grauls, 1938, 150; Zwischen 
Renaissance und Barock: Das Zeitalter von Bruegel und Bellange (Die Kunst 
der Graphik, rv), Albertina, Vienna, 1967, No. 75. The usual attribu- 
tion of this print to Pieter van der Borcht remains unsubstantiated. 
There exists a 17th-century copy of this composition by Pieter de 
Ballieu (Hollstein, 1, 74, No. 9a with ill.). It is inscribed Bruegel 
invert. and bears the title Allemode School. To judge from the accom- 
panving verses, the subject was interpreted as a satire on the 
schools of the period. The presence of the cobbler and, in the origi- 
nal version, of his complaint, makes it unlikely that this was the 
original significance of the print. 


23 Ocerhand: Battle for the Trousers, engraving, 363 x 385mm; inscribed 
at lower left: Boscher excu; on plaque at upper right: 
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Family satirizes another aspect of domestic life, that of 
domineering wives and henpecked husbands (Fig. 5).?? 
This subject was exploited for its comic possibilities as 
frequently in the Netherlands as elsewhere in 
sixteenth-century Europe. In a contemporary Nether- 
landish poem, the husband complains that his wife 
strikes him ten times a week and throws furniture at 
him; he must be the servant, she the master.?^ That the 
wives in the print have the same objective is clearly 
indicated by the banner raised aloft by one of them at 
the upper left; it is inscribed Overhand, or Upper Hand.?5 
Below the print, the Netherlandish verses explain that 
“where the woman has the upper hand and wears the 
trousers, there it is that Jan the Man lives according to 
the dictates of the skirt." This theme is echoed in the 
Latin inscription on the plaque at upper right which 
states, among other things, that a woman lusts for 
domination and that when she wears the trousers, she 
stokes the fires of conflict. The victory of the women 
cannot be in doubt. At the left, one man kneels before 
his wife, a gross-featured virago brandishing a spindle; 
he kisses her thumb, apparently a traditional sign of 
submission recorded in at least one sixteenth-century 


A woman either loves or hates; she is said to have no third alter- 
native, 

Unless it is a crazed lust for domination 

Which causes her to force her husband to knuckle under. 

While she, wearing the trousers, stokes the fires of conflict. 


Inscribed below with verses in Dutch and French: 
Dutch 
Where the woman has the upper hand, and wears the trousers, 
There it is that Jan the Man lives according to the dictates of the 
skirt. 


Waer de Vrouw d'overhandt heeft, en draecht de brouck 

Daer ist dat Jan de Man leeft naer aduys van den douck 
French 

Where the woman governs, carrying the banner 

And with the trousers, he [the man] goes completely behind. 


Ou la fem[m]e gouverne, portant la banniere 
Et des brayes avecq: il tout y va derriere. 


Impression in Rotterdam, Museum Boymans-van Beuningen. Liter- 
ature: Maeterlinck, 268-69; W. S. Gibson, Bruegel, London and New 
York, 1977, 104; ibid., “Bruegel, Dulle Griet and Sexist Politics in the 
Sixteenth Century," to be published in a volume of papers pre- 
sented at the colloquium "Pieter Bruegel und seine Welt," Freie 
Universitat, Berlin, 1975. I am grateful to Conrad Rawski for his 
translation of the rather difficult Latin inscription. 


24 Refereinen en andere gedichten uit de XVle eeuw verzameld en afgeschreven 
door Jan de Bruyne, ed. K. Ruelens, Antwerp, 1879, 1, 5-8, No. 11. The 
same motif can be found in some of the farces of the period, such as 
Drie Dagen Baas and Nu Noch (J. van Vloten, Het nederlandsche kluchtspel 
van de 14e tot de 18e eeuw, 2nd ed., Haarlem, 1878, 22ff. and 40ff. 
resp.). 


25 Cf. the title of a dialogue between the defenders and detractors of 
women: "Refereinen van XV Overhand,” by Matthijs de Castelein 
in his Const van rhetoriken. This dialogue appears only in the first 
edition (Ghent, 1555) which I have been unable to consult, but see 
S. A. P. J. H. Iansen, Verkenningen in Matthijs de Casteleins Const van 
Rhetoriken, Assen, 1971, 463. 
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5 Upper Hand (Overhand): Battle for the Trousers, engraving 





(copyright, Museum Boymans-van Beuningen, Rotterdam) 





6 Scenes of Marital Strife, tempera on linen. Formerly New 
York, Berry-Hill Galleries, present location unknown 


7 Combat Between the Fat and the Lean, drawing. Brussels, 
Bibliotheque Royale Albert I°" (copyright, Cabinet des 
Estampes de la Bibliotheque Royale Albert I°, Brussels) 


Lie 


Netherlandish farce, the Drunken Man and His Wife.?5 In 
the room beyond, another man signals ais defeat by 
tending a spinning wheel, while his companion has a 
distaff thrust forcibly upon him.?7 On the right, a 
fourth man surrenders his trousers to his wife, a ges- 
ture that, above all others, expressed the subjection of 
the husband. 

In the sixteenth century trousers were exclusively an 
article of male apparel: "Is she only a maiden, then she 
needs no pants," says a contemporary proverb.?8 
Trousers thus constituted a symbol of male authority 
and the struggle to possess them drametized the at- 
tempts of a domineering wife to gain mastery over her 
husband. By this time, the contest to see who would 
wear the pants in the family had long seen a stock 
motif; it occurs already in the marginal decorations of 
fourteenth-century manuscripts.?? In tae sixteenth 
century, Hans Sachs employed it in severel of his com- 
edies;?? and it occupies a scene in the neo-Latin school 
play, Adrisca, by the Netherlandish playwright George 
Macropedius.?! In the farce just referred to, the Drunk- 
en Man and His Wife, the anonymous author advises 
husbands to give their trousers to their wives if they 
want to live in peace.?? The fight for the trousers was 
engraved by Cornelis Massys around 1550,33 but an 
even closer prototype for the Overhand can »e found in a 
poorly preserved tempera painting on linen, depicting 


°° Een gheneuchlijck Tafel-speelken van een droncken man 2nde zijn wijf, in 
Veelderhande geneuchlijcke dichten, 3-15; see esp. 10, 12, 14, where the 
irate wife tells her husband to "fall on your knees before my feet and 
kiss my thumb." 


^" The henpecked husband with distaff or spindle asa symbol of his 
submission to his wife occurs in an engraving by Israhel van Mec- 
kenem (M. Lehrs, Late Gothic Engravings of Germany anc the Netherlands, 
New York, 1969, fig. 649), as well as in a Netherlandish choir-stall 
sculpture of the early 16th century (L. Maeterlinck, L* Genre satirique, 
fantastique et licencieux dans la sculpture flamande et wallonne, les mis- 
ericordes de stalles, Paris, 1910, 233 and fig. 151). In a kumorous scng 
from the Antwerp Songbook of 1544, the poor husband complains 
that his wife forces him to cook, do the housework, ¿nd care for the 
baby (Hoffmann von Fallersleben, 322-23, No. cevi. 


^* Kamper spreekwoorden naar de uitgave van Warnersen Arno 1550, ed. G. 
G. Kloeke (Taalkundige Bijdragen van Noord en Zuid, vin), Assen, 1959, 
742, INO. 3. 


°° See the two examples cited in L. M. C. Randal, Images in the 
Margins of Gothic Manuscripts, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1966, 200, 
under "Proverbs: fight over pants," and fig. 576. 


?" For a discussion of the fight for the trousers in German drama 
with further references, see Gibson, “Bruegel, Dulle Griet and Sexist 
Politics." 


?! Described in T. W. Best, Macropedius, New York, 1972, 87-88. 


?? Veelderhande geneuchlijcke dichten, 15. The same collection contains 
the farce Moorkers vell vande quade wijven (pp. 21-39) at the end of 
which young wives are counseled to let their husbands wear the 
trousers. [n a poem of the late 16th century, husbands are advised to 
admonish bad wives gently unless they attempt to wear the trous- 
ers; see P. de Keyser, "Het Dendermonds handschrift van Jan van- 
den Bossche," Verslagen en Mededelingen van de Konmklijke Vlaamse 
Academie voor Taal- en Letterkunde, 1965, 133ff (fol. 85r). 


33 Illustrated in Hollstein, x1, 199, No. 129. 


ill-tempered wives and submissive husbands (Fig. 6),3° 
The poses of the couple with the trousers are particu- 
larly similar, although in reverse, to their counterparts 
in the etching. 

The Overhand is very close in style to the Cobbler and 
His Family. Both prints display the same squat figures 
with thick torsos and large grotesque heads, as well as a 
taste for scattering household objects on the floor. Simi- 
lar, too, is the etching style and the modeling of vol- 
umes with sharp contrasts of light and dark. The etch- 
ing reedle convincingly conveys such textures as brick 
and crumbling plaster. 

These etchings can be associated with a drawing in 
Brussels (Fig. 7), whose enigmatic subject is related to 
Bruegel's Thin Kitchen and Fat Kitchen.?? Possibly in- 
tended for reproduction as a print, it exhibits many 
stylistic parallels with the Overhand and the Cobbler and 
His Family and can be confidently attributed to the same 
artist who designed the two prints. His monogram, 
WL, appears on the overturned chair at the center of the 
drawing. The FR inscribed on the plaque on the upper 
right of the Overhand thus probably denotes the etcher 
responsible for this and the companion plate. Neither 
monogram, unfortunately, can be identified with a 
known artist; equally unknown is the identity of 
Boscher whose name appears as publisher in the lower 
left corner of the Overhand.?* 

The last print to be discussed, the Peasant in the Tavern 
(Fig. 8), depicts a game of backgammon or trictrac be- 
tween an elegant courtesan and a simple, unkempt 
peasant with a basket of eggs over one arm.*’ The prog- 
ress of the game is described in the dialogue, inscribed 
beneath in Netherlandish. "Go ahead, you clodhop- 
per, the courtesan says disdainfully, "learn to cut tur- 
nips. That I will take for myself [referring to the coins 
which she gathers from the board]. Gambling is not 
haymaking; if you want to play, go to." The peasant 


34 B, L. Dunbar, "The Landscape Art of Cornelis Massays," Ph.D. 
diss., University of Iowa, 1972, 11, 274, Cat. No. P 61 and fig. 90, 
there attributed to a contemporary of Cornelis Massys; formerly in 
the Berry-Hill Galleries, New York. The deterioration of the surface 
has obscured some of the inscriptions; nevertheless, the man seated 
at the right may be recognized as the hennetaster, the weak man 
easily ruled by women; see Grauls, 1957, 141-47. 


35 K. Goossens, "Een tekening van Lucas van Valckenborch?," Bulle- 
tin des Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts, 1965, 211-14; Pieter Bruegel d. A als 
Zeichr er: Herkunft und Nachfolge, exh. cat., Kupferstichkabinett, Staat- 
liche Museen, Berlin, 1975, 149-150, No. 205, in which K. Renger 
notes that Goossens later rejected the attribution to Valckenborch. 
Renger also observes stylistic connections between this drawing 
and tae Cobbler and His Family. 


36 He may be identical with the engraver Joos Boscher, listed in G. 
K. Nagler, Neues Allgemeines Kunstler-Lexikon, 2nd ed., 11, Linz, 1904, 
107, o? whom Nagler reports a number of portraits and one plate, the 
Pyramus and Thisbe, signed Boscher exc. The place and dates of his 
activity, however, are unknown. 


37 The Peasant in the Tavern, etching, 245 x 342mm; inscribed RHB on 
the tally board at upper right, and Jan de Merchie excudebat on the 
lower edge of the table. Below is a poem of four lines: 
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replies in consternation: "I have missed my chance, lost 
my money. Thus I scratch my head. I have gambled 
away my eggs and also my grain; if my wife knew, she 
would strike me dead." A servant offers him a tankard, 
but he is probably already befuddled by drink, for he 
seems unaware of another serving maid who surrep- 
titiously opens his wallet to extract his purse. A third 
servant chalks up his account on a wooden tally board 
in the background. 

The tally board displays the monogram of Remigius 
Hogenberg; on the edge of the table in the foreground 
appears the name of the publisher, Jan de Merchie, 
about whom nothing is known. The Peasant in the Tavern 
must have been executed, however, while Remigius 
was still in the Netherlands, as evidenced by the lan- 
guage of the inscription. Moreover, the subject itself 
was known in the Netherlands long before Hogenberg, 
for it appears in two compositions done probably in the 
second quarter of the sixteenth century. 

One version survives in two paintings (Fig. 9);?? al- 
though they differ considerably from Hogenberg’s 
print in composition and in many details, most notably 
in the presence of only two serving maids and the il- 
lumination of the scene by candlelight, they anticipate 
the print in the gesture of the bewildered peasant with 
his basket of eggs and in the servant chalking up ac- 
counts. To judge from the costume of the courtesan, 
these paintings were produced between 1525 and 1535. 
Perhaps somewhat later, the same subject was depicted 
by Pieter Coecke van Aelst in a beautiful drawing now 
preserved in the Museum Boymans-van Beuningen, 
Rotterdam (Fig. 10).3° Coecke also showed the 
candlelight and the two servants, but placed the figures 
before an imposing marble fireplace adorned with a 
classicizing frieze of dancing putti. 

Hogenberg retained the three-quarter length com- 
position of his predecessors, but his style has nothing 


(The woman speaks) 
Sich foer dich, ghij kinckel boer leert rapen snoeijen: 
dat strijk ick voer mij 
Het spelen en is gheen schapen hoeijen/ Wildij pickelen set bij. 
(The peasant responds): 
Ick heb mijn kansee verkeecken/ myn ghelt verlore[n]/ dijes 
krauwich mijn hoot 
Myn eyeren verspeelt e[n]de oock mijn core[n] 
Wist myn wif sij sloech my doot. 


Impression in Brussels, Bibliotheque Royale Albert I". Literature: 
L. Lebeer, 146-47; De Coo, 47; Hollstein, xii, 119, No. 4. 


38 One version was in the Berlin art market in 1933; for the other 
version (illustrated here), see Julius Bohler, Kunstwerke aus dem Besitz 
der Staatlichen Museen, Berlin, Munich, 1937, 112, No. 688 (as Dutch 
School ca. 1530) and pl. 58; J. Q. van Regteren Altena, "Aertgen van 
Leyden," Oud Holland, wr, 1939, fig. 10, where it is attributed to 
Aertgen with a question mark. 

39 G. Marlier, La Renaissance flamande: Pierre Coeck d'Aelst, Brussels, 
1966, 88-90. The drawing is dated around 1530 by Marlier, who 
erroneously identified the subject as the Prodigal Son among the 
Courtesans. 
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8 Remigius Hogenberg, The Peasant in the Tavern, dimi. 
(copyright, Cabinet des Estampes de la Bibliotheque Royale 
Albert I**, Brussels) 


- 
P aai 


— 





10 Pieter Coecke van Aelst, The Peasant in the Tavern, 
drawing. Rotterdam, Museum Boymans-van Beuningen 
(copyright, Museum Boymans-van Beuningen) 





9 Flemish School, ca. 1530, The Peasant in the Tav?rn, painting. 
Present location unknown 


in common with theirs. His large-scale figures crowded 
close to the picture plane recall, rather, cer-ain pictures 
of Jan Massys and Jan Sanders van Hemessen.* The 
heads of the courtesan and her purse-lifting ac- 
complice, on the other hand, resemble some of those by 
Frans Floris. With her elaborate headdress the courte- 
san especially brings to mind Floris's studies of 
idealized female heads.4! It is not impossible that 
Hogenberg was working after a composition by Frans 
Floris, now lost,4? or more probably one by Maerten 
van Cleve, a pupil of Floris and painter of peasant 
scenes, whose earlier works reveal the pervasive influ- 
ence of his teacher's figural style.43 

The survival of at least three versions of tae Peasant in 


+ See, for example, the "Merry Company” scenes of Jan Massys 
(Friedlander, xii, pls. 22-23), as well as the Prodigal Son and several 
versions of the Calling of Saint Matthew by Hemessen (ibid., xit, pls. 
103-05). 


41 Especially close are the Sea Goddess (Berlin) and the Head of a 
Woman in Prague; ill. in Friedlander, xiit, pl. 82, No. E56, and pl. 83, 
No. 170 resp. Another related head by Floris, not cited in Friedlàn- 
der, is in Leningrad; see V. F. Levinson-Lessing, ed., The Hermitage, 
Leningrad: Medieval and Renaissance Masters, London, 19€7, No. 67. 


+2 Interesting in this connection is a drawing in the Lagt Collection, 
Paris, which shows a variation of this subject. A man in pseudo- 
classical garb, possibly a shepherd or farmer, loses at dice with a 
courtesan. As she gathers the money, her female companion ad- 
monishes the man who puts both hands to his head in bewilder- 
ment. The traditional attribution of the drawing to “rans Floris is 
certainly incorrect, but the head of the courtesan recalls the 
idealized head studies of Floris, as well as that of her -ounterpart in 
Remigius's print. 

** G. T. Faggin, "De genre-schilder Marten van Cleef ” Oud Holland, 
Lxxx, 1965, 35-36. 


the Tevern testifies to a certain popularity of this subject 
in the Netherlands. The peasant was a stock character in 
numerous comic songs and stories of the period, as 
well as in the farces of the Netherlandish rhetoricians.44 
One such farce is the famous Klucht van Playerwater, 
whose performance is depicted in a kermis scene en- 
graved by Pieter van der Borcht and in several paintings 
attributed to Pieter Baltens.45 The Peasant in the Tavern 
may well have been inspired by a similar rustic farce 
that has not come down to us. 

The dim-witted peasant thus joins the henpecked 
husband, the improvident shopkeeper, and other comic 
types drawn from the flourishing popular culture of the 
day. It cannot be denied, however, that the prints 
studied here are more modest than Bruegel's composi- 
tions in the same vein. None of them displays the com- 
plexity of thought of Bruegel's Elck, for example, or the 
magnificent humor of his Alchemist. In general, how- 
ever, Remigius Hogenberg and his anonymous con- 
temporaries remained closer than Bruegel to the popu- 
lar sources that inspired their subjects, and it is very 
likelv that the coarse, even earthy humor of these prints 
and their sometimes obviously moralizing messages 
were greatly appreciated by the Netherlandish public of 
the sixteenth century.*¢ 


Case Western Reserve University 


** For :he role of the peasant in Netherlandish drama, see P J. Meer- 
tens, De lof van den boer: De boer in de Noord-en Zuidnederlandsche letter- 
kunde van de middeleeuwen tot 1880, Amsterdam, 1942, 177-217. A 
number of these rustic farces can be found in W. M. H. Hummelen, 
Reperterium van het rederijkersdrama 1500 tot ca. 1620, Assen, 1968. AI- 
though the surviving texts date mostly from the late 16th and early 
17th centuries, many of them are undoubtedly of earlier origin. 


*5 Pieter van der Borcht, Great Flemish Fair, engraving, 1559 (Holl- 
stein, 111, 104, No. 467); for a version of the Peasant Kermis attributed 
to Pieter Baltens, see J. J. Mak, "De wachter in het rederij- 
kersd: ama," Oud-Holland, Lxrv, 162. For the Klucht van Playerwater, see 
Hummelen, Cat. No. 2 29 (cluijte van plaierwater). 


46 I weuld like to thank Louise Richards for her valuable comments 
on this article. 
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The Artist as Seigneur: Chateaux and Their Proprietors 


in the Work of David Teniers II 


Faith Paulette Dreher 


After a long period of neglect, David Teniers II has once 
more begun to command the attention of art histo- 
rians.! The obscurity in which Teniers's reputation has 
lain for much of this century contrasts markedly with 
the preeminent artistic and social position he enjoyed 
among Flemish painters in the generation following 
Rubens. Born in Antwerp in 1610, Teniers was both 
versatile and prolific, producing more than one 
thousand paintings in a career spanning nearly fifty 
years.? These include examples in all genres, from devo- 
tional subjects to singeries, but the scenes of Netherland- 
ish country life for which he is best known account for 
over half of his extensive oeuvre. During the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries Teniers's works were 
in demand throughout Europe; and for more than a 
century after his death in 1690 they continued to be a 
source for painters, engravers, and tapestry designers, 
among whom the artist's name became a generic term 
for scenes of rustic life.? 

Teniers's career is a story of success in social as well as 
artistic terms, success which is particularly remarkable 
in view of the unpromising circumstances of his youth. 


N.B. A bibliography of frequently cited sources follows the footnotes. 


! There is at present no adequate scholarly monograph on Teniers. 
The standard source continues to be Adolf Rosenberg's Teniers der 
Jüngere, Bielefeld-Leipzig, which contains numerous inaccuracies and 
which was, moreover, published in 1895. Fortunately, Rosenberg's 
work has been considerably supplemented by that of Hans Vlieghe. 
Vlieghe's article "David Teniers II," National Biografisch Woordenboek, 
IV, Brussels, 1970, cols. 809-825, contains the basic facts on the artist's 
life and an analysis of his development. The most complete documen- 
tation appears in Vlieghe's dissertation, David Teniers in het licht der 
geschreven bronnen, Ghent, 1959-1960. N. F. Smolskaya's Teniers, 
Leningrad, 1962, contains a useful outline of the artist's stylistic de- 
velopment. Its accessibility is limited, however, by its publication in 
Russian; and it lacks sufficient documentation. My own dissertation, 
"The Vision of Country Life in the Paintings of David Teniers II, 
1610-90," Columbia University, 1975, contains an analysis of Teniers's 
iconography and its sources. 


* Because so many of Teniers's paintings pass in and out of private 
collections, sometimes unrecorded, it is difficult to estimate the total 
of his oeuvre. John Smith, A Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the 
Most Eminent Dutch, Flemish, and French Painters, 111, London, 1831, 
listed 685 numbered items and referred to about 180 that he did not 
itemize. His supplementary volume ix, London, 1842, adds 214 to this 
total. R. H. Wilenski, Flemish Painters 1430-1830, New York, 1960, 
places the figure around 2,000! On the basis of my own research I 
would suggest 1,000 as a closer estimate. 


> H. C. Marillier, Handbook to the Teniers Tapestries, London, 1932, 
57,58, refers to Flemish tapestries known as fins Teniers and mentions 


Teniers was the son and pupil of the improvident 
Antwerp painter David Teniers I, whose recurrent legal 
and financial problems culminated in a term of impris- 
onment,* from which he was bailed out, according to 
tradition, through the sale of works by his more indus- 
trious son. By the 1630's, however, the younger Teniers 
had acquired an independent reputation as an art 
dealer and connoisseur.? It may have been this side of 
his activity that brought him into contact with the art- 
loving Archduke Leopold William, Governor of the 
Spanish Netherlands from 1646 to 1656. Within a few 
months of the Archduke's arrival in Brussels in 1647, 
Teniers was employed in his service.® In 1651 he suc- 
ceeded Jan van Hoecke as court painter, taking up resi- 
dence in Brussels.” Teniers served the Archduke in a 
dual capacity, as curator as well as painter. Besides pur- 
chasing works of art on his patron's behalf, he painted 
occasional representations of court ceremonies and 
several views of the gallery that housed Leopold 
William's collections, the nucleus of the present 
Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna.? Teniers made 
many small copies of the Archduke’s Italian pictures, 


certain sets of tapestries based on Teniers's works and woven until 
the early years of the French Revolution. 


* Erik Duverger and Hans Vlieghe, David Teniers der Altere, Utrecht, 
1971, 21-27. 


° In 1635 Teniers was in England buying pictures; on this trip he met 
and received commissions from the Antwerp dealer Chrysostoom van 
Immerseel, according to Jan Denucé, Letters and Documents Concerning 
Jan Breugel I and Il, Antwerp, 1934, 98-99. 


° J. Lefevre, "La Cour de l'Archiduc Leopold Guillaume," Archives et 
Bibliotheques de Belgique, v, 1928, 72, 77, cites a payment of 720 florins 
made to Teniers on December 18, 1647. Lefevre interprets the docu- 
ments as references to payment for paintings by Teniers. 


? Vlieghe, col. 811. 


* A useful discussion of Teniers's views of Leopold William's art gal- 
lery is contained in Madlyn Kahr, "Velázquez and Las Meninas," Art 
Bulletin, Lvi, 1975, 237-39. Vlieghe, col. 812, lists ten paintings by 
Teniers that were inventoried as part of Leopold William's collection 
in 1659, among them the painting of Leopold William attending the 
Arquebusiers’ shooting-contest in Brussels, now in the Kunsthis- 
torisches Museum in Vienna. Leopold William appears to have been 
only moderately interested in his painter's depictions of peasant 
genre, however; the inventory lists only the pendants of a Peasant 
Wedding and Soldiers Plundering a Village, along with a painting Peas- 
ant Boys with a Dog, and two paintings of cattle stalls. See also Hans 
Vlieghe, “David II Teniers en het hof van aartshertog Leopold Willem 
en Don Juan van Oostenrijk, 1647-1659," Gentse Bijdragen tot de 
Kunstgeschiedenis en de Oudheidkunde, xix, 1961-69, 123. 


which were engraved and published in 1660 under the 
title Theatrum Pictorium.? At the same time the painter 
continued to produce harvests, kermis scenes, and 
other views of the countryside for an eager market. 
Like his predecessor Rubens and his contemporary 
Velázquez, Teniers was both artist and courtier. As 
Leopold William's curator, he occupied a post within 
the archducal household, with the title ayuda de cám- 
ara .!° He continued to use this title in the service of the 
Archduke's successor, Don Juan José of Austria, natural 
son of Philip IV and Governor from 1656 to 1659. Like 
Rubens and Velázquez, Teniers enjoyed the friendship 
as well as the gifts of his royal patrons. Within the 
hierarchy of seventeenth-century society, however, art- 
ists occupied an ambiguous position. The court paint- 
ers of Spain and the Spanish Netherlands were placed 
in a situation in which their close relationships at court 
could also bring reminders of the gulf between the art- 
ist, who owed his post to his skill, and those courtiers 
who owed their places to their noble birth. Thus Ru- 
bens himself, at the time of his selection as ambassador 
by the Infanta Isabella, found this signal honor clouded 
by opposition to his service on the grounds that it was 
improper to honor a mere painter with royal confi- 
dences.!! Teniers was particularly susceptible to the 
ambitions engendered by this paradoxical situation in 
society. Although his place at court had been gained 
exclusively by his artistic talent, he was not satisfied to 


? Theatrum Pictorium Davidiis Teniers Antwerpiensis, Antwerp, 1660; 
the work included 244 engravings after paintings in the archducal 
collection. 


10 The earliest recorded use by Teniers of the title ayuda de cámara 
would seem to be that in a document of 1658, which I have published 
in "David Teniers II Again," Art Bulletin, tix, 1977, 108. In the Art 
Bulletin, tvi, 1976, 317, Jane Davidson expressed the view that 
Teniers did not hold this title in the court of Leopold William. Jan 
Denucé, Na Peter Pauwel Rubens, Antwerp, 1949, xliii-iv, 75, how- 
ever, refers to a certain Jean Henry Eversberch as Teniers's predeces- 
sor as Leopold William's agent in the acquisition of paintings. 
Eversberch, who seems to have been an unfaithful servant, is de- 
scribed in documents in 1649 as Ayde de Chambre de son A. S. It is not 
unlikely, therefore, that Teniers was accorded the same title when he 
took over Eversberch's duties at the Archduke's court. 


!! Tha: this was the case even after Rubens had received a knighthood 
is revealed by a letter of Philip IV, dated June 15, 1627, in J. Lefevre, 
ed., Correspondance de la cour d'Espagne sur les affaires des Pays-Bas au 
XVIIe siecle, Brussels, 1927, 11, 334. 


12 F, J. van den Branden, Geschiedenis der Antwerpsche Schilderschool, 
Antwerp, 1883, 993, claims that Teniers was reproved in that year for 
using an unauthorized coat-of-arms. 


13 See my discussion, cited above, n. 10, 108. Terms like “nobility” 
were sometimes rather loosely applied in the 17th century. Although 
Teniers's petitions are labeled as requests for un titulo de noble, what 
he actually sought was the right to use a coat-of-arms, supposedly 
traditional in the Teniers family. 
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be honored only for it. In the seventeenth century tal- 
ent alone did not make a gentleman. 

Teniers's ambitions, which were aggressive and per- 
sistent, were reinforced by his contact with the court. 
He may have assumed armorial bearings, without au- 
thorization, as early as 1649, a little over a year after he 
was first employed by Leopold William.'? In 1657 he 
petitioned to have a family coat-of-arms confirmed by 
the King, initiating a suit that, although ultimately re- 
solved in his favor, was to drag on for over twenty 
vears.!3 [n the meantime, however, Teniers found more 
direct means of establishing himself among the gentry 
in fact, if not by title. His first wife, Anne, daughter of 
Jan "Velvet" Brueghel, had died in May of 1656. Within 
six months the artist had married Isabella de Fren, 
daughter of a former secretary to the Council of Brab- 
ant. Her somewhat superior social position seems to 
have been her chief asset, for at the time of her mar- 
riage she was a spinster already in her thirties.!* 
Moreover, her attitude towards her stepchildren di- 
vided Teniers's family in a series of legal battles.!^ This 
second marriage, in October of 1656, provided the in- 
centive for the artist to press his petition for a coat-of- 
arms early in the following year. Within a short time he 
had also acquired, in addition to the substantial prop- 
erties he already owned in Antwerp and Brussels,'® the 
country estate Drij Toren, near Vilvoorde. Even the 
basic facts of Teniers's biography are in some instances 


!4 J. Vermoelen, “Teniers le Jeune, sa vie, ses oeuvres," Journal des 
beaux-arts, vir, 1865, 10, gives Isabella de Fren's date of baptism as 
December 11, 1624, making her about thirty-two at the time of her 
marriage. Teniers's haste to marry into a superior social class is in 
obvious contrast to Rubens's views, expressed in the letter quoted by 
Max Rooses, Rubens, London, 1904, 501: “But I was chiefly afraid of 
finding my companion subject to pride, that plague of the nobility 
. and to tell the whole truth I loved my liberty too much to ex- 
change it for the embraces of an old woman." But Teniers should not 
be faulted too much, for his ambitions were not unusual even among 
artists. Jan Brueghel had taken as his second wife Catherine, daughter 
of Ambrosius van Marienborch, Greffier of the Antwerp Treasury, 
according to Van den Branden, cited in n. 12, 999. Isabella de Fren was 
the granddaughter of Jan de Montfort, a sculptor and engraver who 
had been Master of the Mint as well as serving as aposentador in the 
household of the Infanta Isabella, according to Max Rooses and 
Charles Ruelens, Correspondance de Rubens, Antwerp, 1907, v, 241. 


!5 Vermoelen, 36-37. Included in the testimony he quotes is a deposi- 
tion of David Teniers III claiming that Isabella de Fren had tried to 
turn Teniers against the children of his first marriage. The inheritance 
rights of Teniers's first and second families were finally determined in 
1692, after the artist, both his wives, and all but one of the children of 
his first marriage were already dead. 


16 The Antwerp City Archives, “Teniers,” F. 91, fols. 18-20, contains a 
copy of the inventory of Anne Brueghel's estate drawn up on March 
16, 1658, referring to three houses in Antwerp—De Meereminne, het 
Cruysken, and het Cruys van Jerusalem—and to the grooten huijse in 
Brussels. 
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clouded by uncertainty, and the purchase of Drij Toren 
is such a case. Teniers was definitely established on the 
estate in 1662, however, and probably as early as 1659.!7 

Teniers's life and work have only begun to be exam- 
ined in their historical context, and a number of mis- 
conceptions about the artist remain to be cleared away 
as his career is more carefully documented. Preceding 
this examination, some art historians have not found it 
easy to deal with the issues raised by Teniers's pursuit 
of social honors. Certain scholars have even attempted 
to deny, in the face of documentary evidence, that 
Teniers ever seriously desired noble rank,!5 whereas 
others have viewed his ambitions as indications of 
broader and, to them, more sympathetic social con- 
cerns. It is important to bear in mind that Teniers was 
by no means unique among sixteenth- and sev- 
enteenth-century court painters. 

The social ambition of artists like Teniers is one as- 
pect of a broader movement that arose in the in- 
tellectual stirrings of Renaissance Italy and spread 
swiftly through Northern Europe and Spain. In the 
changed society that had superseded the traditionalism 
of the medieval world, artists sought to define a new 


'’ According to Vlieghe, "David Teniers II,” col. 815, Teniers pur- 
chased Drij Toren from Jan van Brouchoven, second husband of 
Hélene Fourment, but the date of the transaction has been debated. 
Most scholars give 1662, following Vermoelen, p. 55, who stated that 
the record of purchase was preserved in the Royal Archives in Brus- 
sels. Neither Hans Vlieghe nor I have confirmation of Vermoelen's 
statement, however; and recently his claim has been contested by 
Smolskaya, cited in n.1, 9, and by Georges Marlier, Le Siècle de 
Rubens, Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, Brussels, 1965, 
258. Both have advanced the opinion that Teniers rented Drij Toren 
for as long as twenty-four years before becoming its owner, although 
they offer no documentation for this hypothesis. 

Part of the confusion lies in the casual labeling of any chateau in 
Teniers's landscapes as "the property of the artist." Drij Toren no 
longer exists, but in 1968 Gregory Martin, "A View of Het Sterckshof 
by David Teniers the Younger," Burlington Magazine, c, 1968, 577, 
called attention to an illustration of the house that had appeared in 
1844 in Les Belges illustrées: Panthéon national. This house corresponds 
to the chateau in the Duke of Buccleuch's View of Drij Toren. A pair of 
gates, supposedly painted by Teniers, was still to be seen in the 
middle of the last century. These gates were reproduced in “The 
Country Abodes of Teniers and Rubens," Art Journal, London, 1848, 
185, and correspond to those in the Buccleuch painting. Drij Toren, 
which appears in many of Teniers's paintings, seems to be the only 
chateau that Teniers represented from more than one viewpoint, 
suggesting that it was the only one with which he had the various 
experiences of day-to-day contact. The paintings in which Drij Toren 
may be identified exhibit the loose handling and creamy pastel tones 
typical of Teniers's style after about 1660. 

It is possible, however, to be more precise in dating Teniers's resi- 
dence at Drij Toren. In 1687 the artist had to mortgage the property. 
The Chevalier Emmanuel Schellekens of Dendermonde, who posses- 
ses many of Teniers's family papers, has very kindly informed me that 
in a document of August 16 of that year, made before the notary 
Ferdinand du Mont, the date of Teniers's purchase is given as De- 
cember 18, 1663. Very probably, however, this date denotes the final 
payment, and Teniers resided on the property prior to 1663. The 
Antwerp City Archives, “Teniers,” F. 91, folder No. 13, fol. 24, con- 


and more highly respected place for themselves. The 
collective, intellectual side of these aspirations gave 
rise to the formation of the first academies of art. Be- 
ginning with those of Florence and Rome in the third 
quarter of the sixteenth century, the academies pro- 
moted the acceptance of the fine arts as intellectual and 
theoretical disciplines, rather than manual occupa- 
tions. Of further importance in defining the new posi- 
tion of the artist, however, were the successful efforts 
of those individuals who managed to advance their 
personal status through the accumulation of honors and 
riches. As knighthood came to signify merit rather than 
purely military valor in the sixteenth century, an in- 
creasing number of artists, particularly Italians, were 
awarded such titles. By the seventeenth century, it had 
become generally acceptable throughout Western 
Europe for painters to seek advancement through court 
positions and titles of knighthood. Even Bellori, who 
deprecated the emergence of the "courtier-artist," con- 
ceded the value of such honors as a manifestation of 
royal esteem for the artist, the lustre of which reflected 
further glory on the arts themselves. !? 

Teniers and his contemporaries were well aware of 


tain a copy of an act made before the notaries Tucher and Van Ber- 
chem, citing the marriage contract of Teniers's daughter Cornelia, 
who was married at Perck, the village nearest Drij Toren, in October 
of 1662. Almost certainly, Teniers lived at Drij Toren still earlier, in 
1659. Drij Toren appears in a portrait of Teniers painted by Pieter 
Thys, now in the Munich Pinakothek. This painting is undated but 
was engraved by Lucas Vorsterman in 1659 for the frontispiece of the 
Theatrum Pictorium. The chateau is indistinct in the engraving, but 
Dr. Ulla Krempel of the Pinakothek assures me that the image is part 
of the original painting. In 1660, according to A. Wauters, "David 
Teniers et son fils le troisième du nom,” Annales de la Société d'Ar- 
chéologie de Bruxelles, x1, 1897, 24, n. 2, Teniers and Isabella de Fren 
purchased land near Vilvoorde, not far from Drij Toren. This lends a 
little additional support to the conclusion that Teniers was already 
settled on the estate. On the other hand, it is unlikely that Teniers 
owned Drij Toren much before 1659, since it is not mentioned in the 
inventories of Anne Brueghel's estate drawn up in 1657 and 1658, 
which survive in the Antwerp City Archives, “Teniers,” F. 91, fols. 
18-20. Teniers presumably settled at Drij Toren after her death on 
May 10, 1656 but before 1659. There is no evidence to support the idea 
that Teniers rented Drij Toren or any other country house during his 
first marriage. 


!* For example, Alexandre Pinchart, "Archives des arts," Messager 
des sciences historiques, 1854, 380, calls Teniers's pretensions to noble 
rank “une fantasie,” from which the artist, once rebuffed, soon recov- 
ered. 


!° G. P. Bellori makes this point in his biography ot Annibale Car- 
racci, Le vite de' pittori, scultori, e architetti moderni, ed. Evelina Borea, 
Turin, 1976, 83. Original: "Egli è da lodarsi l'essempio de gli antichi 
pittori Zeusi, Parrasio, Apelle, e fra’ moderni l'onore di Rafaelle e di 
Tiziano, per non dire ultimamente la splendidezza del Rubens e del 
van Dyck mentre essi con la familgliarità de’ regi e de’ grandi appor- 
tarono estimazione ed utilità alla pittura, inalzandola di nuovo al 
pionorato pregio dell’ arti liberali e facendola oggetto della be- 
neficenza. Non è tuttavia commendabile che un pittore o uno scul- 
tore viva troppo intento fra le corti e faccia il cortigiano astutamente 


the debt they owed to their sixteenth-century prede- 
cessors. In justifying Teniers's request for a coat-of- 
arms, for example, the Flemish Council of State referred 
to a list of no fewer than eleven Northern and Italian 
artists who had previously received knighthoods and 
other honors. Among these ennobled artists were 
Dürer, Raphael, Leandro Bassano, the Cavaliere d'Ar- 
pino, and "Stissianus"—that is, Titian, who had been 
made a Knight of Santiago by the Emperor Charles V.2° 
The high regard of Charles V for Titian and the 
monarch's personal graciousness to him had taken on 
somewhat legendary proportions by the seventeenth 
century, a modern version of the legendary friendship 
of Alexander for Apelles, so frequently held up by writ- 
ers during the period.?! The example of Titian was 
probably cited more often than any other, particularly 
by artists seeking favors from the ever-generous 
Habsburgs. When Rubens, on his own initiative, so- 
licited knighthood from the King of Spain in 1631, the 
Order of Santiago bestowed upon Titian was used as 
the precedent for the elevation of another artist.22 At 
the court of Madrid a quarter century later, Velázquez 
sought to emulate Titian by gaining a place in the same 
knightly order.?? 

The quest for social advancement was not confined to 
court painters, however, but was characteristic of 
seventeenth-century society as a whole. This is particu- 
larly true in Flanders, where the ranks of the nobilit y 
and the landed gentry were undergoing a rapid expan- 
sion under the pressure of a dramatic upward migra- 
tion from the bourgeoisie. As long as Teniers's life and 
work are considered in isolation from this background, 
certair. iconographic aspects of his paintings must re- 
main elusive or suffer neglect. Even before his purchase 
of Dri Toren, for example, Teniers was fascinated by 


?? Brussels, Archives Generales du Royaume, Lettres patentes d'annob- 
lissment. Reg. 888, fol. 93. The full list, probably prepared in 1663, 
reads "Espagne: Stissianus, cavallero del habito de San Tiago. Don 
Diego de Velasco, cavallero de habito de S. Tiago. Roma: Raphael 
Urbino, denumbrado cardinal. Roma: Josephe gaxrapino, Cavallero 
de S. Spirito, Venetia: Bassan cavallero Venetiano. Milan: Alcairo, 
cavallero de Milan, Alamana: Albertus Du Ree, cavallero Alamanie; 
Juan van Aken, cavallero Aleman, Zante: Ancelmus van Hullen, gen- 
tilhombre. Amberes: P^ Paulo Rubens, cavallero d'Espana y Francia y 
Angalatierra. Ambras: Anto van Dijck, cavallero, y mas otros re- 
cebedos pro sus servicios." Vasari was probably the source for the 
reference to Raphael; he mentions, in Lives of the Most Eminent Paint- 
ers, Sculptors, and Architects, London, 1912-14, Iv, 247, that Raphael 
had been destined to receive a cardinal's hat, and also includes the 
sculptor Baccio Bandinelli among the Knights of Santiago created by 
Charles V (vit, 99). Writing in 1715, Antonio Palomino listed twenty- 
eight Northern and Italian artists and thirty Spaniards who had re- 
ceived knighthoods; El museo pictorico y escala optica, Madrid, 1795, 
Bk. 11, 175. 


*! The story of Alexander's esteem for Apelles, which led him to be- 
stow his mistress Campaspe upon the painter, originates in the Natu- 
ral Histcry of Pliny the Elder, Bk. xxxv, chap. 10. It was Charles V who 
first called Titian the Apelles of his age, according to Palomino, who 
provides a lengthy description of the Emperor's graciousness to the 
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the chateaux of Flanders and the activities of their 
proprietors. Several dozen country houses, besides his 
own estate, appear in his landscapes between the 1640's 
and the end of his active career in the 1670‘. Yet these 
paintings have, as a group, attracted little scholarly at- 
tention. An evaluation of Teniers’s landscapes with 
chateaux can shed light on such issues as the painter's 
status in the Netherlands in the seventeenth century 
and the relation of his social aspirations both to those of 
bourgeois society at large and to the creation of his art. 
These interrelated issues concern Teniers primarily but 
also have implications for the study of seventeenth- 
century Northern art and social history. 


The Status of the Artist Among Teniers’s Contem- 
poraries 

Let us first consider Flemish attitudes towards the 
changing social position of artists. In the case of 
Teniers's Spanish contemporary Velázquez, for exam- 
ple, Madlyn Kahr has recently proposed a relationship 
between the painter's quest for social advancement and 
the debate that in the seventeenth century continued to 
surround the place of painting among the liberal arts 
and therefore among professions suitable for gentle- 
men.** Inspired by the Italian examples touched on 
above, Spanish artists were engaged in a struggle to 
establish the status of their profession as one depen- 
dent upon intellectual rather than manual creativity. 
Their efforts have been examined by Jonathan Brown, ?5 
and more recently by Mary Volk in an extensive study 
of the movement to found an academy of art in Spain.?6 
The academic theories on which these efforts were 
based were championed in the Spanish Netherlands 
during Teniers’s lifetime in books like Het Gulden Cabinet 
by Cornelis de Bie.?7 Published in 1661, de Bie's work 


artist, which included stooping to retrieve a dropped brush; Bk. ri, 
173. 


^ Rooses and Ruelens, 392-93, cite Rubens's petition for the rank of a 
Spanish Chevalier, which the Supreme Council of Flanders debated in 
July of 1631. 


°° The documents relating to Velazquez’s knighthood have been pub- 
lished by the Ministerio de Educación, Publicaciones de la Direccion 
General de Bellas Artes, as Varia Velasquena, 11, Madrid, 1960, esp. pp. 
301-345. 


24 Kahr, esp. 235ff. 


°° Jonathan Brown, in Italy and Spain 1600-1750: Sources and Docu- 
ments in the History of Art, ed. Robert Enggass and Jonathan Brown, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1970, 167-71, quotes from some of the 17th- 
and early 18th-century defences of the nobility of painting, including 
that of Lopé de Vega, published in 1633 in Carducho’s Dialogos de la 
pintura. He also points out a practical basis for the theoretical discus- 
sion, since the place of painting either as liberal art or as manual craft 
would have an effect upon the taxation of works of art. 


°° Mary Crawford Volk, “On Velázquez and the Liberal Arts," Art 
Bulletin, Lx, 1978, 69. 

*” Cornelis de Bie, Het Gulden Cabinet vande Edele Vry Schilder- Const, 
Antwerp, 1661. 
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contained the first biography of Teniers. 

In 1662 Teniers submitted a petition to Philip IV re- 
questing support for an academy of art in his native 
city of Antwerp.?? Thus it would appear that Teniers 
sympathized with the academic ideal. At the same 
time, this gesture should not be overestimated as an 
indication of any deeply felt concern on his part for the 
new-found intellectual status of artists. There is little to 
indicate that Teniers took much interest in theoretical 
discussions of art. He played no great part in the run- 
ning of the academy, which opened its doors in 1664, 
since by that time he was seldom in Antwerp, dividing 
most of his time between Brussels and Drij Toren. It is 
more than likely that Teniers lent his name to the peti- 
tion at the request of the Antwerp guilds interested in 
the establishment of an academy. As a court painter, 
and with a son already at the court of Madrid,?° Teniers 
would have been more familiar to the King than his 
Antwerp colleagues, who are described in the docu- 
ments simply as doyens et anciens of the guilds. Further 
examination of the circumstances suggests that 
Teniers's motives in subscribing to the academy were 
by no means unmixed. In 1662 he had just renewed his 
petitions for a coat-of-arms, which had been lost in the 
maze of Spanish bureaucracy. His letters in this affair 
traveled to Madrid around the same time as the peti- 
tion for the academy; both are mentioned in the same 
register in the archives at Simancas.?? In bringing his 
name once more before the King, and in seeking to 
distinguish himself from the many others seeking royal 
favors, Teniers was no doubt very willing to appear as a 
public benefactor and a man of learning. In his associa- 
tion with the academy, he may have been as conscious 
of the specific benefits to himself, as an individual, as 
of the general advance in the dignity of painting as a 
profession, thus putting intellectual issues at the ser- 
vice of essentially social aspirations. At this time, 
moreover, Teniers had recently taken up the life of a 
country squire at Drij Toren, making a further distinc- 
tion between himself and most of his fellow artists. 

Drij Toren appears in the background of a portrait of 


28 Teniers’s petition is referred to in a dispatch from Philip IV to the 
Marquis of Caracena, dated May 5, 1662, Archivo General de Siman- 
cas, Secretarias Provinciales, Registro de ordenes y cartas, 1449, 115 
verso. 


29 Vlieghe, "David Teniers II,” National Biografisch Woordenboek, Iv, 
col. 825. David Teniers III, who followed his father’s footsteps as a 
painter, was in Madrid from 1661 to 1663, having been recommended 
to Philip IV by Leopold William. 


30 Archivo General de Simancas, Secretarias Provinciales, Registro de 
ordenes y cartas, 1449, contains Philip IV's letter concerning the 
Academy, 115 verso, and another to the Marquis of Caracena request- 
ing an opinion on Teniers's petition for arms, 176 recto, dated January 
10, 1663. 


?! Two self-portraits of Titian, wearing his golden chains, are in 


Teniers painted around 1659 by Pieter Thys (Fig. 1). 
Teniers stands with regal dignity before a backdrop of 
drapery, his chamberlain's key suspended at his waist, 
the gold chain and medal bestowed by Leopold William 
worn across his chest, his newly acquired chateau in 
the distance. Nothing in this proud image indicates 
how recent were these attainments, except perhaps the 
insistence with which they are displayed. It was natural 
that artists should wish to commemorate for posterity 
their own achievements and the new dignity of their 
calling. Among the ennobled artists cited above, Titian 
had several times portrayed himself weering his golden 
chains; and there exist as well portraits of Raphael simi- 
lar to Thys's portrait of Teniers, in which the artist 
stands on a draped terrace overlooking a landscape.*! 
What distinguishes Thys's portrait from these Italian 
models is the presence of Teniers's own chateau in the 
background. The acquisition of such a substantial 
country estate was uncommon, even among 
seventeenth-century painters. 

The portrait convention that Thys employs had been 
used in Flanders for a specifically princely image. 
Among the closest Flemish antetypes for Thys's portrait 
are the pair of portraits of the Governors Albert and 
Isabella, now in the Prado, the result of a collaboration 
between Rubens, who painted the portraits, and Jan 
Brueghel I, who contributed the background land- 
scapes (Figs. 3, 4). These paintings are a synthesis of 
court portraiture and topographical illustration. The 
archducal couple appear on draped terraces, each over- 
looking a chateau with which the royal sitter was per- 
sonally identified, for Albert the palace of Terveuren, 
for Isabella the smaller chateau of Mariemont.?? Prince 
and palace balance each other, each a symbol of the 
royal authority that presides over the chateau and, by 
extension, over the entire domain.? In effect Thys's 
portrait of Teniers, so similar in composition to those of 
the sovereign princes, presents the artist-landowner in 
a position visually equal to that of the Archduke. Picto- 
rially, at least, possession of Drij Toren has made 
Teniers a prince. It was this view of himself, in which 


Berlin and Madrid; these are reproduced in Tutta la pittura di Tiziano, 
Milan, Rizzoli, 1960, 11, 98, 128. The youthful portrait of Raphael, 
which may be by another hand, is now in the Pinakothek in Munich, 
repro. in All the Paintings of Raphael, New York, 1953, 1, 43, pl. 32. 


?? Charles Terlinden, Les Tableaux d'histoire au Musée Royal d'Art An- 
cien à Bruxelles, Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, 1940-41, 
20. 


33 It is in a somewhat similar sense that we still refer to British monar- 
chy as the Court of St. James, although St. James's Palace has not 
been a royal residence for about 150 years. At the outset of Albert's 
tenure as Governor he exercised a degree of sovereign authority, 
which after his death Isabella attempted to continue, albeit with 
less success. 
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Dauid "Ieniefi Antuerpianus Sereni” Leopoldo Archiduci, & Ioanni Auftriaco 
Belgy Gubernatoribus Pictor familiaris, & Virià; a Cubiculis AMD.CLIX, Bina 
1 P-eter Thys, Portrait of David Teniers Il. Munich, Bayerische Sanc Gir Fels Geit 
Stactsgemaldesammlungen, No. 1850 dMrtificeeque du£fi fecer 


Petrus Thys pena 


2 Lucas Vorsterman, engraving after Pieter Thys, Portrait of 
David Teniers II. New York Public Library, Rare Book 
Division, Stuart Collection, Astor, Lenox, and Tilden 
Foundations 





al 


4 Peter Paul Rubens and Jan Brueghel I, The Infanta Isabella 
Clara Eugenia, 102 x 173 cm. Madrid, Prado, No. 1684 


3 Peter Paul Rubens and Jan Brueghel I, The Archduke Albert 
of Aus.ria, 112 X 173 cm. Madrid, Prado, No. 1683 
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he might have been a gentleman born, that Teniers 
chose to advertise, selecting Thys's portrait rather than 
one of his own self-portraits?* to be engraved for the 
frontispiece of the Theatrum Pictorium (Fig. 2). 

It would appear that court painters in particular were 
inspired to emulate their royal patrons. Going further, 
in Het Gulden Cabinet Cornelis de Bie details reciprocal 
relationships between the court painter and his bene- 
factor. Describing the affection of Leopold William's 
successor for Teniers and for his eldest son, the painter 
David Teniers III, de Bie represents the prince, Don 
Juan of Austria, as a sometime pupil of Teniers, happy 
to draw from time to time alongside the master.?* Like 
other seventeenth- and eighteenth-century writers, de 
Bie cites the Plinian example of Alexander's friendship 
for his painter Apelles at the head of a lengthy enumer- 
ation of royal art-lovers, among them Don Juan's 
great-great-grandfather, Charles V, friend and patron of 
Titian.5° Such examples were something more than a 
literary convention, for they did invite aristocratic pa- 
trons to emulate each other's generosity, as well as that 
of the great Alexander. De Bie's account of Don Juan 
may well have been based on fact, for he is known to 
have been a capable amateur in several media and ap- 
parently maintained close relationships with his art- 
ists.?? Likewise, the example of the favors received by 
Apelles served as a model to later artists who sought 
royal favors, and was held up not only by de Bie but by 
most of his contemporaries. 

Teniers's close contemporaries in the Netherlands 
and Spain saw, nóthing incompatible between his artis- 
tic talent and social ambitions. There are very few 
anecdotes that suggest any resentment of his social 
Sumping: 38 For writers like de Bie and Houbraken, so- 


“a ^ 


% Teniers painted self-portraits of various types throughout his 
career. Examples include the Self-Portrait in the Tavern of 1646, in 
Dresden, No:-1075, and the Self-Portrait as an Alchemist, in Munich, 
No. 1847, painted in Teniers's old age. On at least three occasions 
Teniers included himself in representations of Leopold William's art 
gallery; but, as Kahr has already observed, he gives no sign in these 
gallery scenes that he is the Archduke's painter, even though he was 
engaged at the time in copying pictures for the Theatrum Pictorium. 
Instead he appears as the courtier, as noble in appearance as the 
Archduke himself. 


35 De Bie, 338. 
36 Ibid., esp. 13, 32, 338. 


?7 Palomino, Bk. n, 186, stated that he had seen various pictures in oil 
and on porcelain by:Don Juan, and quoted Carrefio’s flattery, that if 
Don Juan had not been born a prince he might have earned a living as 
a painter. For further information on Don Juan as a painter, see Angel 
M. de Barcia, "Algunas obras artisticas de aficionados reales," Revista 
de archivos, bibliotecas, y museos, Madrid, 1906, x, 33, which also re- 
produced an etching attributed to Don Juan. 

38 Van den Branden, 993, suggests that the objections raised to 
Teniers's use of a coat-of-arms in 1649 arose from a series of family 
and personal quarrels. 


39 Arnold Houbraken, in De Groote Schouburgh der Nederlantsche 


cial success could serve as an index of artistic achieve- 
ment. Faced with the ambiguities surrounding the 
status of painting among the professions, they found it 
easier to assess Teniers on the basis of his success as a 
courtier, which was finite and visible, than on the 
abstract merits of his paintings, whose rustic subject 
matter Houbraken in particular found difficult to re-. 
concile with academic ideals of art.?? De Be stresses the 
honors— golden chains, personal visits, and so 
forth—bestowed upon Teniers by a number of royal 
art-lovers, almost as though the quality of his art could 
be measured in the quality of patrons it attracted. 
Painting rules the liberal arts, de Bie argues, but his 
highest measure of praise, and certainly the one most 
often repeated, is. a litany of those tited patrons— 
Keyser, Coninck, Prins, Bisschop, en ander Heeren—who 
had given their recognition and friendship to their art- 
ists.40 

Teniers had not yet received his coat-of-arms when 
Het Gulden Cabinet was published in 16€1, but de Bie 
found no lack of titled artists in the Netherlands. 
Among his examples are Anthony van Deck and Pieter 
Snayers, and even the amateur Baltasar Cerbier, whom 
he describes as a gentleman of the hous=hold of King 
Charles I, Master of Ceremonies, and a baron in Nor- 
mandy.?! In his biography of Rubens, de Bie goes still 
further in associating the intellectual notility of paint- 
ing with the innate social nobility of tte painter. De 
Bie's epigram on Rubens, describing the artist as "of 
noble birth, still nobler through his art," makes the 
inference that painting is as fit an occupation for gen- 
tlemen as the traditions of soldiering, farming, or the 
Church.*? But de Bie's emphasis on,Rubens's "noble" 
birth also implies that whereas the’ artist himself was 


Konstschilders en Schilderessen, Amsterdam, 1718, 372-73, attempted to 
dignify Teniers's rustic subject matter with allusions to classical an- 
tiquity, but finally concluded that even among the Greeks'there had 
been artists like Junius of Pyrcicus, who had had svfficient talent for 
great themes but had preferred drolleries. 


4 The very language used in works like Het Gulder Cabinet contrib- 
uted to the confusion of social success and artistic achievement. We 
speak of painting as a liberal art, but de Bie refere both to the vry 
const—what his Italian contemporary Bellori calls crte liberali—and, 
more often, to the edel const, using the Dutch word that described 
"noble" metals, precious stones, and noblemen, ce edelen. Bellori, 
too, refers to il nobilissimo nome di pittore; but, desoite his obvious 
pride in the genteel demeanor and noble titles of a Rubens or a Van 
Dyck, there is a difference of emphasis that separates his work from 
that of de Bie or Palomino. Bellori’s specific discussions of paintings 
have no real equivalent in Het Gulden Cabinet. Insteed, passages of de 
Bie's work, esp. pp. 33 and 40, seem to imply that it is the esteem of 
princes that confers the honor on the art. 

*! De Bie, 224, 248. A miniature by Gerbier of George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, appeared in the exhibition, The Age of Charles I, at the 
Tate Gallery in 1972, No. 203. 


42 Ibid., 58. 


further honored by the pursuit of a “noble” profession, 
the profession was likewise "ennobled" by the pres- 
ence of born aristocrats like Rubens, Gerbier, or Don 
Juen of Austria in its ranks.*? Not unlike Teniers in his 
support of the academy, de Bie throws an intellectual 
argument back into social terms and in the process 
stretches the truth a bit to make his point. Rubens's 
fataer was of an honorable family and, as a lawyer, the 
prectitioner of a profession, but he was scarcely a 
nobleman.44 


The Artist and the Seigneurial Ideal 

Let us now examine these arguments within the con- 
text of seventeenth-century Flemish society. It should 
come as no surprise that de Bie and his contemporaries 
were so ready to judge artists like Teniers in terms of 
social achievement. Flemish society was in a state of 
flux, as the Netherlands felt the effects of changes in 
social patterns that had been spreading across Western 
Europe since the preceding century. One of these 
chenges was in the status of the bourgeoisie, which 
sought in growing numbers to rise from its origins and 
to dissolve some of the barriers that had traditionally 
separated the city-based middle classes from the aris- 
tocracy.?? In Flanders this upward migration was made 


43 Palomino, 185-86, devotes a chapter to an enumeration of modern 
rule-s who were also amateur painters. He includes, besides Don Juan 
of Austria, the Habsburg kings of Spain from Charles V to Philip IV, y 
los serenissimos infantes sus hermanos. At the same time he claims Vel- 
ázquez's "royal" descent from Aeneas Sylvius, much as de Bie claims 
a "noble" origin for Rubens, thus attempting a further demonstration 


of tte close relationship between artistic and social nobility. 


** As might be expected in a society so preoccupied with social status, 
terms like “nobility” were used very loosely in I7th-century Flanders. 
In ocder to sit in the States-General, however, one had to possess a 
title at least as high as Baron, according to J. Lefevre, "De Adel: De 
l6de, 17de, en 18de eeuw,” Flandria Nostra, Antwerp, 1959, rv, 381. For 
the sake of clarity, I have adopted this as a criterion in distinguishing 
the "nobility"—barons, counts, marquises, dukes, and princes— 
from the lower levels of the gentry—seigneurs, knights, and landed 
gentemen like Teniers and Rubens. Frans Baudouin, "The Rubens 
House at Antwerp and the Chateau de Steen at Elewijt," Apollo, cv, 
1977. 185-86, observes that Rubens was nobly descended in the fe- 
male line, through his grandmother Barbara Arents, but this would 
not have entitled him to a seat in the assembly, and neither would his 
own highest title, that of Chevalier. 


*5 Tke commencement of this process in l6th-century Italy has been 
descibed by Fernand Braudel, La Mediterranée et le monde mediterra- 
néen à l'époque de Philippe II, Paris, 1949, esp. 619-37, 655-57. Braudel 
regards the process as one of “betrayal” by a bourgeoisie forsaking its 
own traditions to identify with those of the declining feudal class. 
Certainly, this development in Flanders probably hindered, rather 
than helped, the recovery of the cities after the Eighty Years' War. For 
a discussion of I7th-century migration into the Flemish nobility, see J. 
Lefevre, cited above in n. 44. 


+ Henri Pirenne, Histoire de Belgique, Brussels, 1919, rv, 261-76, 441- 
44. In fact the "peace-making" involved delivery of certain strong- 
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easier as the power of the older, feudal aristocracy, 
withered by the Eighty Years' War, was irrevocably 
compromised by the failure of the "Nobles' Conspi- 
racy,” an abortive attempt to exercise a peacemaking 
initiative in 1632.46 The feudal aristocracy was replaced 
by the recently ennobled, drawn for the most part from 
the ranks of military officers, professional men, and 
civil servants, the latter two groups forming the new 
class of getabberde adel or noblesse de la robe.*? So rapid 
was this expansion of the aristocracy that by 1640 a 
witticism claimed that there were more nobles with 
titles a year old than with titles a century old.48 How- 
ever exaggerated this may be, Jacques le Roy, sketching 
the histories of the titled families of Flanders, listed 
more than fifty patents of nobility granted between 
1600 and 1664, compared to a mere half dozen from the 
preceding century.*? 

In general the Spanish government tended to encour- 
age these new nobles at the expense of the older 
families and to add to their titles as they advanced 
through the ranks of the nobility.5? The actual numbers 
of those ennobled is less important, however, than the 
social competition that these policies encouraged on all 
levels of society. One whose service did not warrant the 
reward of a barony—or whose finances could not sup- 


holds to the enemy! The conspiracy, which led to the calling of the 
States General in 1632, might be considered the last attempt of the old 
nobility, resentful of royal authority, to pursue an independent pol- 
icy. 

47 Lefevre, cited in n. 44, esp. 370-81. 

48 Pirenne, Iv, 441. 


*? Jacques le Roy, L'Érection de toutes les terres, seigneuries, et familles 
titrées du Brabant, Leiden, 1699. Le Roy, who was himself a baron, was 
very much aware of this rapid expansion, observing in his introduc- 
tion that in the days of the old dukes of Brabant the nobility had 
consisted of twenty-three barons, and that higher titles did not then 
exist. A useful, although prejudiced, source on the history of the 
Flemish nobility is C. de Fransquen, Recueil Historique, généalogique et 
chronologique du Royaume des Pays-Bas, Brussels, 1826. One indication 
of the changing composition of the aristocracy during the 17th century 
is a decree of Philip IV, cited by Fransquen, 8. Dated July 29, 1649, the 
decree states that the descendants of noble families who had engaged 
in trade or other unsuitable professions must be “rehabilitated” be- 
fore resuming any noble prerogatives. This was another term used 
loosely during the period. Teniers's own suit for a coat-of-arms was 
described as a petition for "rehabilitation," although the sources for 
his claims to "noble" birth were, to say the least, remote. By 1661 
nobles were permitted to trade in munitions, and by 1690 ennobled 
merchants could continue to engage in trade on a wholesale basis, 
according to Fransquen, 9-10. 


?? These attitudes are evident in the secret instructions prepared in 
1632 for the Cardinal-Infante Ferdinand, in Lefevre, ed., 11, 633, 648. 
The letters patent quoted by le Roy show the rapid advance of several 
minor noblemen. Created barons in 1602, for instance, the lords of 
Grobbendonck were raised to counts only thirty-five years later; and 
when the Baron of Grimberge was similarly promoted in 1625, a sec- 
ond barony was annexed to his estates. 
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port one—*! might acquire a fief and, while still a 
commoner, use a title like toparch or seigneur. This was 
the case with Jacob Edelheer, whose chateau, Het 
Sterckshof, Teniers painted around 1646 (Fig. 5).52 It 
was true also of Rubens, whose tombstone bears the 
title Steini Toparcha and who was further advanced by 
the dual knighthoods granted by Philip IV and Charles 
1.53 Others could also aspire to knighthood or, like 
Teniers, to lesser honors like coats-of-arms. These am- 
bitions had their practical advantages. Merchant 
families claimed that their new honors exempted them 
from prosecution for bankruptcies, and even a coat-of- 
arms was helpful in advancing one's children in the 
Church or in secular careers.?* Rubens's celebrated 
modesty in the face of his many honors stands in con- 
trast to the behavior of his contemporaries. So intense 
was the desire for the prestige conferred by a title that 
many assumed them without bothering to obtain royal 
consent. By the middle of the century the sinjoor, or 
self-styled gentleman, had become a figure of satire in 
Flemish popular culture.?5 But neither scorn nor proc- 
lamations had much effect on such widespread social 
pretensions. Wealthy bourgeois families like the 
Moretuses of Antwerp were commonly addressed by 
undeserved courtesy titles; and, far from discouraging 
this, these friends of Rubens seem to have assumed a 
coat-of-arms as well, in contravention of royal de- 
crees.°© In 1651, the year in which Teniers became 
Leopold William's court painter, Philip IV wrote to his 
cousin in some irritation that too many of his Flemish 
subjects had taken upon themselves the title of squire, 


51 Le Roy, cited in n. 49, ii, refers to Philip IV's edict of May 8, 1664, 
which required barons to possess at least one fief and an income of 
6,000 florins per year; the required incomes of counts and dukes were 
doubled. On July 16, 1685, Charles II reduced the requirement for a 
barony to 4,000 florins. 


52 Martin, 577, has identified this chateau, sometimes confused with 
Teniers's own Drij Toren. Edelheer had a distinguished career as 
pensionary of the city of Antwerp and was a delegate chosen in 1632 
to treat for peace with the United Provinces. 


53 P. Génard, "Les Armes de la famille Rubens,” Rubens-Bulletijn, m, 
Antwerp-Brussels, 1886, 65, discusses the titles bestowed upon Ru- 
bens by Philip IV in 1624. Rooses and Ruelens, v, 349ff., discuss the 
knighthood supposedly conferred by Charles I in 1630. Despite these 
honors, Rubens petitioned in 1631 for the title of Chevalier; Rooses 
and Ruelens, v, 392-93. 


55 [n the case of magistrates, for example, the Spanish kings preferred 
to offer titles to their sons; Lefevre, ed., rv, 198. Throughout the 
1630's, 1640's, and 1650's, the Correspondance is full of an almost obses- 
sive concern with the most petty questions of rank and privilege: 
even the nuns at the convent of Nivelles demanded renewal of their 
right to refuse any candidate without four quarterings of nobility, 
Correspondance, m, 587, August 9, 1646. Eddy Stols, De Spaanse 
Brabanders of de Handelsbetrekkingen der Zuidelijke Nederlanden met de 
Iberische Wereld 1598—1648 (Verhandelingen van de K. Vlaamse Acad. 
voor Wetenschappen, Letteren, en Schone Kunsten van Belgie, Klasse der 
Letteren, 1xx), Brussels, 1971, is an excellent source concerning the 


or even baron!*? 

In this feverish social climate, it is easier zo under- 
stand why Cornelis de Bie, for example, should be so 
insistent about the aristocratic positions ož the artists 
whose biographies he compiled. However trivial these 
niceties of rank appear to us, they did, afterall, matter a 
gréat deal to his contemporaries. Likewise it is easy 
now to dismiss Teniers's pretensions in the quest of his 
armorial bearings. To his countrymen, however, there 
would have been nothing immoderate about his aspira- 
tions or about the relentlessness with which he pursued 
them. As I have pointed out elsewhere,58 Teniers's re- 
quests do not differ greatly from dozens o? other peti- 
tions now in the Spanish archives at Simancas, de- 
manding arms, titles, and hereditary offices. Indeed, 
leniers was more modest than many. 

In Flanders, as elsewhere, nobility was linked to land 
tenure. To own land was the object of many who, like 
Teniers, aspired to a place among the gertry. The to- 
pographer Anthony Sanderus observed around 1640 
that the Flemish nobility generally did live on its es- 
tates and, like most of its European counterparts, 
abstained from manual or commercial occupations.5? 
This was in part a matter of law. Commerce was forbid- 
den to those with noble titles, and the possession of at 
least one fief was required for admission to the titled 
ranks.$9 

The tradition that agriculture, along with the army 
and the Church, provides one of the few careers appro- 
priate for a nobleman is very ancient in Western cul- 
ture. Of equal historical importance is the correlative 


ennoblement of merchant families. Stols cites legal as well as social 
advantages to a title, mentioning, p. 402, that C. van Immerseel used 
his noble status to protect himself from bankruptcy proceedings. 
Those who held positions at the court in Brussels en'oyed special 
privileges within the legal system, according to Fransquen, cited 
above, n. 49, 9; they could also claim exemption f-om certain city 
taxes. 


55 Sinjoor was a term of scorn for a Hispanified Fleming, or Spaanse 
Brabander. Such a character figures in Hooveerdigheyt, or Pride. a satire 
by the playwright and rhetorician Guillaume Ogi=r, produced in 
Antwerp in 1644 and published as part of his De Seve Hooftsonden in 
Antwerp and Amsterdam in 1682. According to F. J. van den Branden, 
Willem Ogier: Tooneeldichter, Antwerp, 1914, 67, Tenisrs. as deacon of 
the Antwerp St. Luke's Guild, presented an address of thanks to 
Ogier when the latter's Gramschap was produced in 1645. Obviously 
he did not share Ogier's dim view of pretensions to nobility. 


56 Mauritis Sabbe, “Jan Moretus I als Nederlandsch Letterkundige,” 
Uit het Plantijnsche Huis, Antwerp, 1922, 118-19, 135. 


57 Lefevre, ed., 1v, 292. Philip’s protest was to no avail; he repeated it 
in August of 1662; p. 735. 
5$ "David Teniers II Again,” 109. 


59 Anthony Sanderus, Flandria Illustrata sive Descriptio Comitatus Istius 
per Totem Terrarum Orbem Celeberrimini, Cologne, 1631, D. 


6 Le Roy, ii. 
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5 David Teniers II, A View of Het Sterckshof Near Antwerp, 82 X 118 cm. London, National Gallery, No. 817 (photo: Trustees) 


idea that farming offers the most suitable retirement for 
merchants, politicians, and indeed for any gentleman. 
The man of affairs who retires to a country estate is a 
familiar character in didactic literature, and his lineage 
can be traced to the writings of Xenophon and Cicero. 
Reprinted in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
texts like these became sources for the modern moralis- 
tic writers of Italy, Spain, and the Netherlands. In 
Spain, where this rustic tradition was particularly 
strong, the praise of the countryside found its way into 


°! A very thorough discussion of Spanish peasant life and its treat- 
ment in the moral and dramatic literature of the period is found in 
Noel Salomon, Recherches sur le theme paysan dans la “Comedia” au 
femps de Lopé de Vega, Bordeaux, 1965. 


°? Stols, cited in n. 54, 2-17, lists 587 Flemish merchant families resi- 
dent in Spain, most of whom maintained their Flemish connections. 
The position of Flanders as a publishing center also assured that cer- 
tain texts favoring rustic retirement would be printed in Antwerp by 
tFe early 17th century. One of the most widely read, Antonio de 
Guevara's Menosprecio de Corte y Alabanza de Aldea, was, according to 


the entertainment, the spiritual life, and the practical 
politics of the nation.*! The close cultural and economic 
ties between Flanders and Spain®? make it likely that 
Teniers's Flemish contemporaries were aware of those 
seventeenth-century pamphleteers who advocated re- 
tirement to the countryside, as well as of the royal 
policies that encouraged resettlement of the Spain's de- 
populated agricultural districts.63 

The praise of the countryside as a retreat for gentle- 
men constituted an international phenomenon in the 


the British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books, published in Antwerp 
around 1550. 


?* Two such pamphlets are L. Gaspar Gutierrez de los Rios’s Noticia 
general para la estimación de las artes, Madrid, 1600, and Sancho de 
Moncada's Restauración politica de Espana, originally published in 
1619, to be found in the Hispanic Society in New York in the Madrid 
edition of 1746. The theories embodied in such pamphlets encouraged 
royal attempts to deal with the problem of Spanish absentee land- 
lords; see Salomon, 270-71. 
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seventeenth century. During Teniers’s lifetime the idea 
was eloquently hymned in the Netherlands by the 
Dutch poet Jacob Cats. A generation older than Teniers, 
Cats continued to write through the middle of the cen- 
tury, as popular in Flanders as he was in the United 
Provinces.° Like Teniers, Cats was himself an example 
of a professional man of middle-class background who 
had been able to acquire a country estate. In his late 
poem Ouderdom en Buyten leven, composed during the 
1650's, he expressed the satisfaction he felt in his re- 
tirement. To the traditional praise of the countryside 
Cats added a profound religious sentiments. Husban- 
dry was for him not only a "sweet profession," but the 
one ordained from the beginning of creation, with 
God's instructions making Adam a tiller of the soil.® 
Moreover, he insisted, the biblical promised land of 
milk and honey had been divinely consecrated specifi- 
cally for agriculture: 


He did not say it is a land of tin or iron 

Or where men in deep pits grope after gold. 

He did not say it is a land where harts, roes, and 
hinds 

Where good hunting and game are to be found. 

He said it is a land of must and oil 

That with milk and honey overflows. 

That is to say: a ground where farming is to be prac- 
660 i. °° 


Cats also presented the life of a country squire as the 
ideal for those who would be gentlemen. Just as Cor- 
nelis de Bie glorified the profession of painting with 


64 For Cats's influence in Flanders, particularly on Jesuit moral writers 
like Adriaen Poirters, see P. van Duyse, “Cats Invloed op de Vla- 
emsche Letterkunde," Memoires couronées et autres memoires, 
L'Academie Royale des Sciences, Lettres, et Beaux-Arts de Belgique, 
Brussels, 1861; J. Stecher, Histoire de la litterature néerlandaise en Bel- 
gique, Brussels, 1886?; and E. Rombouts, ‘‘Noord- Nederland's 
Gouden Eeuw gezien in de spiegel der Zuidnederlandse zeventiene- 
eeuwse Literature," Mededelingen der Kon. Nederlandse Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, 23, No. 12, 1960, 335. 


65 Jacob Cats, Al de Werken van Jacob Cats, Schiedam, 1870, 493. All my 
references to Cats’s works are to this edition. 
66 Original: 

Hy seyt niet tis een lant der tin of yser wast 

Of daer men naer het gout in diepe kuylen tast. 

Hy seyt niet tis een land daert harten, reen, en hinden 

Daer stoffe voor de jacht en wiltbraet is te vinden. 

Hy seyt het is een land daer most en oly groeyt 

En dat van enckel melk en honigh overvloeyt. 


Dat is geseyt: een gront daer lant-bouw is te plegen . . . 
— Cats, Al de Werken, 494. 


67 Ibid., 495. 


68 Recently J. A. van Houtte has taken issue with the traditional view 
of the 17th century as a time of misfortune in Flanders. In Onze zeven- 
tiende eeuw: Ongelukseeuw? (Mededelingen van de Kon. Vlaamse Acad. 
voor Wetenschappen, Letteren, en Schone Kunsten van Belgie, Klasse der 


references to titled artists and royal amateurs, Cats 
enumerated the princes who had preferred to reside on 
their estates, including one particularly loved and ven- 
erated throughout the Low Countries, Charles V, "the 
great Emperor himself, the prince of our land."'97 

Flemings in the seventeenth century had a particular 
stake in accepting Cats's rosy vision of life in the coun- 
try. It is hard to generalize about actual conditions in 
the Netherlandish countryside, for the evidence, vary- 
ing from district to district, is scanty and inconclu- 
sive.99 But there is ample documentation to demon- 
strate that the cities of the Spanish Netherlands, unlike 
those of Cats's own United Provinces, were beleagured 
for much of Teniers’s lifetime. The Flemish urban popu- 
lation was shrinking, 9? while the cities were caught be- 
tween the protectionism of the guilds and the hostility 
of Madrid. Such policies combined to discourage the 
commerce on which urban life was based, while, by 
challenging the privileges of city government, they re- 
duced the opportunities for citizens to exercise genuine 
authority.7° The conclusion of the Peace of Munster in 
1648 did not prevent further urban unrest. In 1657, when 
Teniers was researching the history of his "noble" an- 
cestors in Antwerp, that city was threatened by insur- 
rection. Two years later, about the same time that he 
was making plans to buy Drij Toren, Antwerp was once 
more talking of revolt.?! 

It is not surprising that retirement to the countryside 
had a powerful appeal for the Flemish upper-middle 
class. Whether or not they sought actual titles of nobil- 
ity, numerous Flemings strove to establish themselves 


Letteren, xv), Brussels, 1953, 13, he cites accounts of agrarian pros- 
perity in the writings of the Ghent merchant Justus Billet, during the 
first third of the century. But Billet's journals also reveal a lack of work 
for urban artisans, as well as the standstill in public and private build- 
ing projects; see V. Brants, "La Politique industrielle aux Pays-Bas 
sous Albert et Isabelle," Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres, et des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques, et de la Classe des Beaux-Arts de l' Académie Royale 
de Belgique, 1909, 181. The consistent tone of the Correspondance de la 
cour d'Espagne suggests that the government, at least, perceived the 
Spanish Netherlands as being worse off in the 17th century than pre- 
viously. 


69 Between 1560 and 1645 that of Antwerp fell by over forty percent, 
according to Alex Cosemans, De Bevolking van Brabant in de XVIIde en 
XVIIIde eeuw, Brussels, 1939, 9. ` 


70 The general and secret instructions to the Cardimal-Infante Fer- 
dinand, in Lefevre, ed., 11, 633, 648, stress the reduction of the author- 
ity of provincial councils and the privileges of city charters. Pirenne, 
i, 215, and rv, 427, describes the royal policy of encouraging rural 
industry rather than the urban guilds, for much the same reasons. 


71 Lefevre, ed., Iv, 479, 568-69, 631. In 1655, 1657, and 1659, Antwerp 
and other Flemish cities refused to pay taxes and subsidies demanded 
by Philip IV; their revolts could not be immediately quashed. During 
1644, riots had broken out in Ghent, Bruges, and Brussels, where the 
royal apartments themselves were looted; see Pirenne, rv, 280-81. 


among the landed gentry. One who made the associa- 
tion of land and social achievement was the topog- 
rapner Jacques le Roy, who possessed his own country 
estete and styled himself Baron and Toparch of St. Lam- 
bert. In his gazetteer I/Érection de toutes les terres, seig- 
neuries, et familles titrées du Brabant, le Roy accompanies 
his engravings of country houses with summaries of 
the origins of each proprietary family and the succes- 
sive stages by which they had risen to their positions in 
the nobility, as though the possession of a chateau 
might be considered the culminating step in the pro- 
cess of social advancement. Teniers presumably shared 
this point of view, for he purchased Drij Toren around 
the same time that he was seeking confirmation of his 
own right to armorial bearings, and only a short time 
after his marriage to a woman of higher social class. 
Marriage was not an uncommon means in 
seventeenth-century Flanders for a professional man to 
enter the landed gentry. The jurist Jacob Edelheer, for 
example, became the owner of Het Sterckshof through 
his marriage to its heiress, Isabella Lemens. 72 

In May of 1627, eight years before his purchase of the 
fief of Steen, the comparatively modest Rubens bought 
a farm at Ekeren, near Antwerp. Frans Boudouin has 
recently suggested that the property itself could not 
have been a very pleasant residence in the aftermath of 
several years of military skirmishes. He concludes, 
therefore, that Rubens’s motives in purchasing it may 
have been associated with the knighthood conferred on 
him in 1624.7? In other words, having been confirmed 
as a gentleman and a knight, Rubens felt it appropriate 
to possess a country seat as well as a house in Antwerp. 

Teniers was surely aware that in acquiring his coun- 
try nouse, Drij Toren, he was emulating the example of 
Rubens, who had, not long after his own second mar- 
riage, established himself at Steen. Teniers's first wife, 
Anne Brueghel, had been the ward of Rubens, who had 
witnessed their marriage." Although no documenta- 
tion exists, she and Teniers may have visited Steen at 
some time between their wedding in 1637 and Rubens's 
death three years later. It is suggestive, at least, that 
when Teniers bought his own country house he chose 
Drij Toren, located within a few miles of Steen and 
owned by the second husband of Héléne Fourment. 

Entering the royal service as a painter, Rubens had 
gained the confidence of the Infanta Isabella and be- 
came a trusted courtier and diplomat, befriended by 
princes for his personal qualities as well as for his art. 
Teniers, on close terms with his own royal patrons, 


7? Martin, cited in n. 17, 577. 
73 Frans Baudouin, cited in n. 44; 186. 


74 The register of the Sint-Jakobskerk in Antwerp contains the record 
of Teriers's marriage, solemnisatum 22 Junii 1637 coram Davide Teniers 
(the elder) et d° Paulo Halmal et d? Petro Paulo Rubens. 
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very probably saw himself as the heir of Rubens, 
comparing his progress at each stage with that of his 
great predecessor. Quite apart from any differences in 
their personal gifts, however, Teniers's opportunities in 
the third quarter of the seventeenth century were not 
those of Rubens in the last golden days of Albert and 
Isabella. Economic and political circumstances pre- 
vented the governors whom Teniers served from enjoy- 
ing the same measure of independent action that the 
Infanta and her husband had exercised.75 Moreover, 
Don Juan was to be the last royal governor in Teniers's 
lifetime, and his departure in March of 1659 must have 
frustrated some of the artist's ambitions. On the whole 
it is not surprising to find Teniers acquiring a country 
estate just at this time, retiring from court life, or 
rather, making the best of it now that the royal court 
had itself retired. 

Although a number of seventeenth-century artists 
received knighthoods, golden chains, and other marks 
of favor, only a few were able to acquire country prop- 
erties of the scale of Steen and Drij Toren. In this regard 
Rubens and Teniers surpass Velázquez. In the painting 
of Drij Toren now in the collection of the Duke of 
Buccleuch (Fig. 6), Teniers takes pains to point up the 
parallel between himself and Rubens. Teniers's effort to 
present a detailed view of his property, relating the 
house to its gardens and outbuildings, suggests that the 
painting dates from the early days of his residence on 
the estate, around 1660. Newly established as a country 
squire, Teniers may at this time have been particularly 
conscious of Rubens's example. At the right of the 
painting, in the distance beyond Drij Toren, another 
chateau is visible. It is Rubens’s house at Steen, readily 
identifiable from that artist's own works, such as the 
Autumn Landscape with a View of Het Steen, in the Na- 
tional Gallery in London (Fig. 7). In including Steen, 
Teniers took liberties with topographic accuracy. The 
properties were neighbors, but it is unlikely that Steen 
would have been so clearly visible across the three 
miles that separated them. The juxtaposition of the two 
chateaux is Teniers's homage to Rubens, a homage tem- 
pered by the fact that Teniers's own Drij Toren so obvi- 
ously superseded Steen as a point of interest. 

A comparison of the Buccleuch View of Drij Toren with 
Rubens’s Autumn Landscape with a View of Het Steen 
suggests that the two men perceived the satisfactions of 
country life in somewhat different terms. In Rubens's 
painting, spacious, sunny fields stretch without inter- 
ruption to the horizon. In the View of Drij Toren, how- 


75 Upon the death of Albert in 1621, control of the Spanish Nether- 
lands reverted to the King. Both because of her great popularity and 
because she had no hope of issue, the Infanta Isabella was retained as 
Governor until her death, but she and her successors were subject to 
instruction, criticism, and at times the countermanding of their deci- 
sions by Philip IV. See Lefevre, ed., 11, xiv, 21-23, 633, 648. 
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6 David Teniers II, A View of Drij Toren in Harvest Time, 127 X 160 cm (50 x 63"). Boughton House, Kettering, Collection of the 


Duke of Buccleuch 


ever, the chateau itself extends across the center of the 
composition, restricting the view of background space. 
Such a closed composition is characteristic of Teniers's 
landscapes, but in this case it also serves to concentrate 
attention on the chateau, which in Rubens's painting 
had been placed at one side and seen through clumps of 
trees. The dark repoussoir at the left, another of 
Teniers's most common spatial devices, not only estab- 
lishes the foreground plane but provides a stage for a 
noble family and their attendants. They are the first, as 
well as the most conspicuous figures the viewer en- 
counters. The gentleman in hunting dress is the most 
prominent figure in Rubens' View of Het Steen. His face 
is scarcely visible, but Gregory Martin entertains a 
suggestion that he might have been intended as a rem- 
iniscence of Rubens himself, enjoying the sport on his 
country estate.”° Neither his costume nor his pose, 


76 Martin, National Gallery Catalogues: The Flemish School, London, 
1970, 140. 
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however, sets the hunter apart from the peasants in the 
horsecart nearby. We see even less of the gentleman in 
Teniers's painting, whose back is towards us; and it is 
impossible to identify him with any member of 
Teniers's family. But although this figure cannot be 
identified as an individual, he is, much more than Ru- 
bens's figure, readily identifiable as a gentleman. His 
graceful bearing and elegant costume distinguish him 
sharply not only from the peasants in the fields but also 
from the stewards who accompany him. Repre- 
sentations of aristocratic couples strolling in the coun- 
tryside were familiar in Netherlandish pain-ing of the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. Rubens 
himself had placed such a group before Het Steen in the 
Castle Park, now in Vienna.” Teniers's inclusion of the 
steward, however, departs from this tradition and im- 
plies something more than the usual elegant party en 


77 Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, No. 837, panel 52.7 x 97cm. 
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7 Feter Paul Rubens, An Autumn Landscape with a View of Het Steen in the Early Morning, 131 X 229 cm (5158 x 90%). London, 


National Gallery, No. 66 (photo: Trustees) 


promenade. There are few precedents among Teniers's 
predecessors for this deferential figure with his hat in 
his hand.’® As he addresses the gentleman, he makes it 
cleer that Teniers's noble family are no mere holiday 
visitors but the masters of the estate, that their walk is 
not simply a recreational excursion but a proprietary 
tour of their harvested fields. The peasants who pause 
in their labors to look up at the master and his family 
will soon deliver the harvest to the barns of Drij Toren. 
Indeed, in the background of the Feast in Harvest Time 
(Collection of H. M. Queen Elizabeth II; Fig. 8), Teniers 
does include the detail of sheaves from the same field 
being carried through the back gate of his own chateau. 
If these differences are summed up, one might say that 
Rubens's subject, in the Autumn Landscape with a View of 
Het 5teen, is land, and Teniers's in the View of Drij Toren, 
is property. 

Landscapes constitute only a small portion of Ru- 
bens's oeuvre. Teniers, however, included chateaux and 
aristocratic figures in as many as a hundred works. 
There would seem to be a correlation between his own 


78 In the July miniature of the Grimani Breviary, a man in a hat and 
gathered jacket supervises the harvest, but it is not clear whether he 
represents the proprietor or an agent-overseer. A noblewoman pays 
off her harvesters in the series known as the Months of Lucas; but 
although these designs probably date from the middle of the 16th 
century, they did not, according to the Vienna Gobelinsammlungen 
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ambition to live like a country seigneur, which he 
shared with so many of his contemporaries, and the 
manner in which he depicted the countryside, a 
hypothesis supported by Teniers's other paintings of 
chateaux and their proprietors. 


Teniers's Paintings of Chateaux 

Once established at Drij Toren, Teniers included his 
chateau in a number of landscapes, representing it from 
various angles and making it the center of rustic ac- 
tivities of all sorts. Both the harvest, as in the Buccleuch 
painting, and the festival, as in the Feast in Harvest Time, 
take place in its environs. The Chateau in Apsley House 
(Fig. 9) is very different in mood: a solitary peasant 
tends some pigs and cows, watched from the gateway 
of Drij Toren by a woman and child. Although nothing 
much is going on, the chateau remains a dominating 
presence, carefully detailed and filling most of the com- 
position. 

Teniers's fascination with chateaux is not merely the 
consequence of his pride in having acquired such a 


Archives, xxxvii, become popular as tapestry patterns until the mid- 
dle of the 17th century. In Teniers's work, nobles are clearly distin- 
guished from peasants, and the artist's placement of nobles in the 
environs of monumental chateaux implies an unmistakable 
proprietary relationship. 
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8 David Teniers II, Feast in Harvest Time, 32V» x 4242". Collection of H. M. Queen Elizabeth II, copyright reserved 





9 David Teniers II, The Chateau, 3258 X 6634". London, Apsley House (Crown copyright, Victoria and Albert Museum) 
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11 David Teniers II, A Landscape with Figures, 12 David Teniers II, A Castle and Its Proprietor, 4334 X 65!4". London, 
1646, 16" in diam. Present location unknown Dulwich College, No. 95 (photo: The Governors of Alleyn's College of 


(photo: RKD) God's Gift) 
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handsome estate. Although he does depict his own 
house more frequently than any other, about a dozen 
chateaux in all appear in his landscapes, both before 
and after his purchase of Drij Toren. A few of these 
appear in more than one painting. The Chateau in the 
collection of H. M. Queen Elizabeth II, dated 1645 (Fig. 
10), is one of Teniers's first examples in which a substan- 
tial country house provides the setting for a peasant 
dance, with twirling couples, a fiddler on a barrel, and 
other familiar types from Teniers's repertoire. A group 
of richly dressed figures occupies a position analogous 
to its counterpart in the Buccleuch painting. Sometimes 
Teniers raises the chateau itself to a monumental scale, 
making it the subject of the painting rather than its 
background. This is the case with the view of Het 
Sterckshof (Fig. 5), where another party of gentlefolk 
stands isolated on a ledge in the left foreground, receiv- 
ing an offering from an old peasant. The homage of an 
old peasant, a situation implying a proprietary rela- 
tionship on the part of the gentry, is one of Teniers's 
favorite devices for occupying his staffage figures. 
Teniers also painted chateaux of a very different type, 
represented in the small Landscape with Figures (Fig. 11) 
and in the Dulwich College painting, A Castle and Its 
Proprietor (Fig. 12). In the latter, another old peasant 
stands, hat in hand, pointing out some feature in the 
landscape to an elegant couple. It has been suggested 
that these castles, so unlike the typical brick country 
houses of Flanders, are Teniers's inventions. Such tow- 
ers did flank the gatehouses of some Flemish chateaux, 
however, so perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that Teniers has elaborated the gatehouse structure into 
the towering fantasy castles that dominate these 
scenes.’? No aristocrats appear in the Landscape with 
Figures, but rustic activities seem literally to revolve 
around the chateau, as the viewer's eye is led from the 
fishermen examining their catch, to the woman propell- 
ing a small boat, to the distant flock of sheep grazing 
beneath the castle walls. Dated 1646, the Landscape with 
Figures is contemporary with the View of Het Sterckshof 
and only a year later than the Chateau of 1645, both so 
much more matter-of-fact in treatment. During the 
1640's and 1650's Teniers was apparently equally com- 
fortable representing fantasy and reality in his depic- 


7? The suggestion that these castles are imaginary was made to me by 
Hans Vlieghe in the summer of 1976. Such towers, with turrets and 
drawbridges, however, bear some resemblance to the gatehouses at 
Houorst and Laurensart, as they are depicted by Le Roy. 


*° Beginning with Le Roy's Notitia Marchionatus Sacri Romani Imperii, 
Amsterdam, 1678, the same engravings were reprinted under Le Roy's 
name as Topographia Historica Gallo-Brabantiae, Amsterdam, 1692; 
Castella et Praetoria Nobilium brabantiae, Antwerp, 1694, and L’Érection de 
toutes les terres, seigneuries, et familles titrées du Brabant, Leyden, 1699; Le 
Grand Théátre sacré et profane du Brabant, The Hague, 1729-1730, and so 
on. 


tions of country houses, so long as the effect created 
was sufficiently imposing. 

In the seventeenth century the Netherlandish coun- 
tryside was dotted with country houses, some of con- 
siderable age and historical associations. There was 
much interest during Teniers's lifetime in local topog- 
raphy, and several gazetteers included illustrations of 
important chateaux among the landmarks they dis- 
cussed. Outstanding among such enterprises were the 
numerous works of Jacques le Roy, who published en- 
gravings of religious and secular points of interest 
throughout the Spanish Netherlands, including a series 
of the country seats of each province's nobility. First 
published in 1678 as Notitia Marchionatus, these engrav- 
ings were reprinted in various formats over the next 
decades, sometimes with brief histories of each fam- 
ily.5° Some of this interest had been shared, in the gen- 
eration preceding Teniers, by artists like David Vinck- 
boons, whose work was influential in Antwerp, par- 
ticularly during the 1620's.5! Teniers may have known 
the series, the Four Seasons, depicting activities around 
four castles near Amsterdam, designed by Vinckboons 
and engraved by Hessel Gerrits and C. J. Visscher.?? 

Teniers himself, however, seems to have been largely 
indifferent to the depiction of landmarks; and he de- 
monstrably was not guided by historical or topographi- 
cal considerations in the selection of most of the 
chateaux he painted. Given the considerable number of 
contemporary illustrations published in the seven- 
teenth century, it is remarkable that so few of the 
chateaux in Teniers's works can be identified with even 
minimal assurance. Among the more than one hundred 
plates in Le Roy's series, which deals in detail with the 
very areas of Belgium where Teniers spent his life, only 
two chateaux may be clearly identified with buildings 
represented by Teniers. Het Sterckshof, also known as 
Hooftvunder, is one of these. A second chateau, in a 
painting that I know, unfortunately, only from an old 
photograph (Fig. 13), corresponds to Le Roy's engraving. 
of the chateau Ter Elst (Fig. 14), which like Drij Toren is 
located near Vilvoorde and which was in the seven- 
teenth century the property of the Abbey of Tonger- 
loo.*? Several of the other chateaux painted by Teniers 
are presented in sufficient detail to suggest actual 


*! Seymour Slive, in his review of K. Goossens's David Vinckboons, in 
the Art Bulletin, xxxix, 1957, 313, writes that Vinckboons's influence 
“permeated” Antwerp during this period. 


*? F. W. H. Hollstein, Dutch and Flemish Etchings, Engravings, and 
Woodcuts, circa 1450-1700, Amsterdam, 1949— , vir, 107, Nos. 17-20. 


*? Le Roy, Le Grand Théâtre profane du Duché de Brabant, The Hague, 
1730, 46, describes Ter Elst as an estate in the barony of Duffel, on the 
right bank of the river Nethe, which had been acquired around 1350 
by the Abbot of Tongerloo. The painting in question was sold in 
Vienna in 1929 and anonymously in Brunswick in May of 1953. 


places, but in none of these cases is the resemblance 
close enough to justify a firm identification.84 Including 
Drij Toren and the glimpse of Steen in the Buccleuch 
painting, we are still left with only four identifiable 
chateaux. Efforts to link Teniers's elegant staffage fig- 
ures with specific chateaux and their owners have 
likewise met with little success, even in those few cases 
where the identities of a chateau and its contemporary 
owner are known.85 Teniers's repetition of similar fig- 
ures in different settings makes it still less likely that 
many of his paintings were commissioned by the own- 
ers of the chateaux depicted, or that the staffage figures 
were intended to represent particular individuals. 

leniers's reliance on a limited number of composi- 
tional and figural types—like the old peasant making 
obeisance to his lord—poses aesthetic problems for the 
modern critic: these figures convince us with a diffi- 
culty that increases with each successive appearance. 
But the limitations of such repetition are more apparent 
to the scholar considering the whole body of Teniers's 
oeuvre than they would have been to the artist's con- 
temporaries. If Teniers produced so many paintings of 
chateaux, both before and after purchasing Drij Toren, 
it was surely because of a market that demanded them. 
If he repeatedly used the same figures and situations, 
this market must have continued to accept his vision of 
the countryside dotted with chateaux and peopled by a 
familiar, if anonymous, provincial aristocracy. 

The chateaux included in Le Roy's gazetteer are 
primarily the seats of the Flemish peerage, buildings 
which might be expected to possess some intrinsic topo- 
graphical or historical value. Thus Drij Toren itself is 
not illustrated, nor is Steen, although the locations of 
both are indicated on one of Le Roy's maps. The owners 
of these chateaux, however distinguished, were private 
gentlemen. Le Roy did not begin to publish until 
Teniers's career was near its close. Nevertheless, such a 
lack of correspondence between the chateaux that Le 


*! One such example, with elaborate ornamentation around the win- 
dows and cornice, appears in several paintings, including the Chateau 
with Figures and a Greyhound in Montpellier, where once again we 
encounter an elderly, balding peasant showing a noble couple around 
the estate. A drawing of this chateau, surely a product of observation, 
is presently in the Witt Collection in London, No. 2035. The chateau 
also appears in the Tavern on the River in Dresden, No. 1068, and the 
Antwerp Return from the Hunt, No. 727, dated 1670. In all three paint- 
ings the chateau appears from precisely the same angle, indicating 
that the works depend on a single drawing, that in the Witt Collec- 
tion. The chateau of Sevenbergen, which at one time belonged to Le 
Roy himself and which he includes in Le Grand Théâtre profane, 46, 
bears a resembance to the tower seen in the distance of Teniers’s 
Village Fair in the Rijksmuseum, No. 2296, as well as in the so-called 
Marriage Festival in the Metropolitan Museum, No. 71.99. 


85 It would be attractive to discover that the View of Het Sterckshof had 
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13 David Teniers II, A View of the Chateau Ter Elst, 35 x 47 cm. 
Present location unknown (photo: RKD) 





14 Jacques Le Roy, engraving of the Chateau Ter Elst, from Le 
Grand Théátre profane du Duché du Brabant (photo: Bibliothèque 
Royale, Brussels) 


Roy chose to illustrate and those represented by Teniers 
demonstrates that Le Roy's interest in landmarks was 
not of particular importance to the artist. Neither, we 


been commissioned by Edelheer, for example, since he is known to 
have commemorated the beauties of his estate in a poem. But there is 
no evidence to support this, and as Martin has observed in "A View 
of Het Sterckshof,” 577, the gentleman in the painting seems much 
too young to be Edelheer. In fact, he bears a certain resemblance to 
Teniers himself. On the other hand, Teniers does not necessarily in- 
clude his own figure in representations of his house, Drij Toren. 
There is a tradition, perpetuated in the Prado catalogues, that Teniers 
included his patron, Leopold William, within the little group of 
gentlefolk in the distance of the Country Festival, No. 1786, dated 1647, 
the year in which he seems to have received his first commission from 
the Archduke. But this can be little more than tradition, for all of these 
figures are too small and too freely painted to be securely identified. 
By contrast, the staffage-portraits of Albert and Isabella by Jan 
Brueghel I and II are always unmistakable, however minute. 
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15 David Teniers II, Great Village Kermis, 142 X 178.5 cm. Staatliche Kunstsammlungen Dresden, 
Gemaldegalerie Alter Meister, No. 1083 
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16 Jan Brueghel II, The Archducal Couple on a Hunt, 135 X 246 cm. Madrid, Prado, No. 1434 
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must conclude, was it of particular importance to those 
who purchased Teniers's depictions of chateaux. 

Deprived of specific associations, either of topo- 
graphic illustration or of identifiable portraiture, 
Ten:ers's chateaux are anonymous, effective only as 
abstractions showing what a noble house ought to look 
like large, handsome, dominating the countryside 
arcund it. In this sense the chateaux are effective in- 
deed, and this was apparently enough to satisfy 
Tensers’s audience. It is not too difficult to imagine an 
element of wishful thinking in Teniers’s first paintings 
of country houses. The anonymity he imposes upon 
the -hateaux in his works enables the viewer as well to 
visgalize himself in the place of the elegant folk who 
tour their estates and receive the homage of their peas- 
ant tenants. 

Teniers's depictions of chateaux and their proprietors 
were created in a society that assigned a high value to 
land tenure and implied rich rewards, material and 
spi-:tual, for the landowner. One may point to themes 


36 Juan de Arrieta, Despertador que trata de la gran fertilida . . ., Ma- 
drid 581, quoted by Salomon, 198-99. 


17 an Brueghel I, Wedding Banquet with the Archducal Couple, 84 x 126 cm. 
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Madrid, Prado, No. 1442 





in his work that indicate his sympathy with these atti- 
tudes. Teniers’s harvest scenes in particular share 
something of Jacob Cats's vision of a countryside fruit- 
ful to the point of overabundance. In the Feast in Harvest 
Time and the Buccleuch View of Drij Toren a small army 
of peasants carries out a sequence of harvest activities, 
sharpening their sickles, cutting the grain, binding 
sheaves, and finally hauling them away. There is none 
of the hurry or compulsion that might attend an actual 
harvest, no suggestion that wind or rain could interfere 
with the gathering of the bountiful crops. The 
proprietary tour of seigneur and steward, which 
Teniers depicts in the Buccleuch painting and 
elsewhere, was anticipated by at least one Spanish 
writer, Juan de Arrieta, who demanded that every 
nobleman hear Mass daily and then set out to inspect 
his estate.8° Consistently in Teniers's paintings, peas- 
ants give evidence of their pleasure at visits from their 
seigneurs, much as they do in the songs and dances of 
contemporary Spanish drama.?" Although Teniers did 


87 Salomon, 733-34. 
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not invent the noble visit to the kermis as an artistic 
subject, he did represent it on several occasions, begin- 
ning in 1641 with the Kermis in the "Half-Moon" in Dres- 
den,’ and continuing throughout his career in works 
like the Great Village Kermis, also in Dresden (Fig. 15), 
which includes a view of Drij Toren and so is datable 
after 1659. À peasant woman at the extreme right of the 
Chateau of 1645 (Fig. 10) smiles broadly as she indicates 
the little boy—presumably the squire's son—who has 
been allowed to join the peasant dancers.?? 

The informality of some of Teniers's peasant dances, 
like that in the Chateau, brings to mind the drama of 
Lopé de Vega and his circle, in which the mere presence 
of the seigneur on his estate could be sufficient cause 
for celebration.?? But the actual rulers of Spain and the 
Spanish Netherlands also made a practice of attending 
popular festivities. Participation in such events ac- 
counted for much of the considerable popularity of the 
Archduke Albert, according to an anonymous eulogy 
printed in Brussels in 1662.?! Painting at the court of 
Albert and Isabella drew heavily upon pastoral and rus- 
tic types, and in turn created some of the formulas 
upon which Teniers's depictions of seigneurial life were 
later based. The placement of a noble party at the left of 
the Buccleuch View of Drij Toren, with a large tree divid- 
ing this area from the distant view of the chateau, is 
visually not dissimilar to the elements in the Archducal 
Couple on a Hunt, by Teniers's brother-in-law Jan 
Brueghel II (Fig. 16). Both Albert and Isabella had also 
been represented on many occasions among the spec- 
tators at popular festivities.?? Jan Bruéghel I was one of 
several court artists who portrayed the archducal pair 
in this context, in works like the Wedding Banquet with 
the Archducal Couple (Fig. 17) or the Country Dance before 


86 Dresden, Gemaldegalerie, No. 1070, signed and dated 1641. 


89 As Teniers developed he shifted the balance away from noble 
amusements and toward the presentation of seigneurial duty, of 
gentlefolk overseeing their estates and visiting peasant festivities in 
which they do not participate. Of several hundred country scenes by 
Teniers, I am aware of only one in which adult gentlefolk are about to 
dance in the presence of peasants. This painting, which I know only 
from old photographs, was at one time in the Sedelmeyer Collection 
and was sold in Brussels by Fievez on April 8, 1930, a canvas measur- 
ing 1.19 x 1.77m. 

90 Salomon, 724-34. 

91 Marcel de Maeyer, Albrecht en Isabella en de Schilderkunst (Verhan- 
delingen van de Kon. Acad. voor Wetenschappen, Letteren, en Schone Kunsten 
van Belgie, Klasse der Schone Kunsten, 1x), Brussels, 1955, 155, 3. 

92 For similar works by Denis van Alsloot, Daniel van Heil, and 
others, see de Maeyer, passim, and Paul Saintenoy, Les Arts et les 
artistes à la cour de Bruxelles, Brussels, 1934. 

?3 Prado, No. 1439, canvas 1.30 x 2.66m, pendant to the Wedding 
Dance, No. 1438, signed in 1623, two years after the death of the 
Archduke. 


the Archducal Couple.°? Apparently these works and 
others of the same genre do not refer to any specific 
events, but are generalized representations of a prince- 
ly responsibility important to the royal governors, 
which their successors continued to carry out, not al- 
ways with sympathy.?* The representations of princely 
activities by the Brueghel circle deserve further inves- 
tigation as sources for Teniers's later depictions of 
anonymous seigneurial life. As a court painter himself, 
Teniers was in an ideal position to be aware of tra- 
ditions of painting from the time of Albert and Isabella, 
and particular of the synthesis of court and coun- 
tryside that reached its apogee in the work of Jan 
Brueghel I, whose son-in-law he was.95  — 

The widespread acceptance of the seigneurial ideal in 
seventeenth-century society points to the need for a 
reevaluation of some recent criticisms of Teniers’s coun- 
try scenes. Most severe among modern critics, Gerard 
Knuttel in his monograph on Brouwer described the 
genre in Teniers's hands as "a banal and sentimental 
idyll in which the good and humble peasant shows his 
respect for his noble lord."?$ The old peasant who 
makes his offering in A View of Het Sterckshof or doffs 
his hat to the young lord in A Castle and Its Proprietor 
may indeed appear subservient by today's standards. 
The seventeenth-century gentleman expected such de- 
ference, however, and chose to believe that his peasants 
agreed with his views. Teniers's depictions of humble 
but light-hearted peasants may contain an element of 
sentimentality, but they are neither banal nor insin- 
cere, as Knuttel charges, for the painter's modifications 
of reality represent a world-view of considerable rele- 
vance to his contemporaries. Teniers’s old peasants 
have their counterparts in the peasant characters of 


94 Rooses, Rubens, 11, 556, quotes the Cardinal-Infante Ferdinand's 
letter of August 29, 1639, describing the conclusion of an Antwerp 
festival: "They all got drunk, without which it is not a festival in 
this country." 

95 The search for Teniers's artistic antecedents has commonly con- 
centrated upon the influence of Rubens and Brouwer, largely ignor- 
ing that of the Brueghel circle. Smolskaya, for instance, describes 
Brouwer as a "democratising" incluence; Teniers, 6-8, 17, and Gerard 
Knuttel criticizes Teniers for abandoning Brouwer’s frankness in 
favor of his own “insincere spirit"; Adriaen Brouwer: The Master and 
His Work, The Hague, 1962, 51. The only critic to suggest a relation- 
ship between Teniers and Jan Brueghel has been Gabriel von Terey, 
‘David Teniers und der Samt Bruegel,” Kunstchromk, »»xin, 1922, 
781, but his discussion is limited to nocturnal subjects rather than 
country scenes. Although "Velvet" Brueghel had been dead for 
about twelve years by the time of Teniers's marriage to his daughter, 
his son, Jan Brueghel II, survived until 1678. Moreover, Teniers is 
known to have received some paintings and drawings by Jan I in his 
capacity as guardian for the younger Brueghel children; Jan De- 
nucé, cited in n. 5, 129-30. 


96 Knuttel, Adriaen Brouwer, 51. 


Lopé de Vega and coeval writers, one of whom honors 
his own seigneur with the verses, 


Noble lord of Estercuel 

Neither arrogant nor cruel 

Since I have eaten your bread 

God has done me a thousand favors.?" 


The situations Teniers represents, with their strong 
invocations of specific princely models, must have 
been highly sympathetic to those whose dreams cen- 
tered on a landed estate.?? Teniers may have known 
Jacob Cats's Ouderdom en Buyten-leven, with its enumer- 
ation of farmer-kings from all periods of history. 
Pernaps he was also aware that the princely preroga- 
tives of even a modest landowner had already been 
cited, by the popular Italian moralist Stefano Guazzo, as 
an argument in favor of retirement to a country estate. 
In the city, wrote Guazzo in his Civile Conversation, a 
gentleman is merely one among many equal citizens; 
but on his manor "he seemeth to be a king, for that 
there he is obeyed, and nothing done contrary to his 
pleasure.''?? 

Teniers's life and work attest to the power of the seig- 
neurial ideal, and he was fortunate, at least for a little 
while, in achieving his ambitions. In Teniers's career 
the artist's wish to be accepted as a gentleman coincides 
with the desire of a seventeenth-century Fleming to 
enjoy a place within the landed gentry. It is Teniers's 
owr. desire for the life he portrayed that lends convic- 
tion to his work. We have only to look at paintings like 
the Buccleuch View of Drij Toren, the View of Het Stercks- 
hof, or the Feast in Harvest Time to see the extent to which 
the chateau and its surrounding estate were at the 
center of Teniers's vision of the countryside, as they 
were at the center of many of his contemporaries' aspi- 
rations. 

Widener College Museum, Chester, Pa. 


?7 Original: 

Noble senior de Estercuel 

Ni es soberbio ni es cruel 

Desde qui su pan comi 

Mil mercedes Dios me hace. 
This -efrain, from Tirso de Molina's La Dama del Olivar, written 
around 1615, is quoted by Salomon, 871. 


98 As a landowner Teniers was aware of the less pleasant realities of 
country life, the effects of war, and the increasing inroads of indus- 
trialization, particularly linen finishing, discussed in Pirenne, Iv, 
421-37. Teniers represented bleaching fields and linen-working on 
fewer than half a dozen occasions, one example being the painting in 
the Kunsthalle in Hamburg, No. 337. There is a near absence in his 
oeuvre of the traditional subject of soldiers attacking peasants, even 
though such skirmishes continued well into the 1650's; see Lefevre, 
ed., Iv, 103, 201, 407, 466. For the most part, however, Teniers avoids 
subjects at variance with the promising vision of agricultural and 
seigneurial life he is at pains to construct. 


°° Stefano Guazzo, The Civile Conversation . . . translated by George 
Pettie, Anno 1581 and Barth. Young, 1586, ed. Edward Sullivan, New 
York, 1967, 11, 193. With its emphasis on virtue rather than noble 
birth, Guazzo's widely translated treatise made a particular appeal to 
the rising bourgeoisie. 
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Discussion 


Pieter Bruegel and History 


Jeremy D. Bangs 


The Art Bulletin has recently published two articles on 
paintings by Pieter Bruegel, each of which has distinct 
merits over earlier publications on the topics.! Articles 
like them are welcome for their sober and careful ap- 
proach to Bruegel in connection with history and for 
their avoidance of conclusions based on vague 
generalizations about the period. The authors could 
perhaps have extended their contributions through ref- 
erence to articles by H. de la Fontaine Verwey. D. 
Kunzle may have written before the appearance of de la 
Fontaine Verwey's recent “Het Huis der Liefde en zijn 
publicaties," which was first a chapter in his Uit de 
Wereld van het Boek, I, Humanisten, Dwepers en Rebellen in de 
Zestiende Eeuw, Amsterdam, 1975.? This article studies 
various uses of the world-globe by followers of Hendrik 
Niclaes. De la Fontaine Verwey suggests that Bruegel's 
painting The Misanthrope could be interpreted as a ten- 
dentious representation of Hendrik Niclaes, consistent 
with the attitudes of C. Plantin and others in Bruegel's 
circle at just the moment when the painting was made. 
This would account for the eastern dialect of the in- 
scription. The hypothesis supports Kunzle's opinions. 

In passing, de la Fontaine Verwey mentions that 
Gerard Brandt and his contemporaries held such an- 
tagonistic views about the House of Love that Brandt's 
description of the group's beliefs gives no clear idea of 
their contents. 

G. Brandt's Verhaal van de Reformatie, In en ontrent de 
Nederlanden, Amsterdam, 1663, is cited by M. A. Sulli- 
van.? Brandt’s work has the following major value. 
Written by a Remonstrant, on most issues it provides 
an unusually well-balanced use of both Protestant and 
Catholic sources and gives references to them. Thus, 
the reader can find page references to the different 


! M. A. Sullivan, "Madness and Folly: Peter Bruegel the Elder's 
Dulle Griet,” Art Bulletin, LIX, 1977, 55-66; D. Kunzle, "Bruegel's Pro- 
verb Painting and the World Upside Down," Art Bulletin, LIX, 1977, 
197-202. 


2 It has recently appeared in English in Quaerendo, A Quarterly Jour- 
nal from the Low Countries devoted to Manuscripts and Printed Books. 


? The translation published in London in 1720 is from the Amster- 


treatments by E. van Meteren, P. C. Hooft, P. Bor, or E 
Strada, besides less well-known writers, on many oc- 
currences in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centu- 
ries. Some of G. Brandt's sources are lost, but his accu- 
racy can be checked with the preserved sources. One 
that is lost (also used by D. P. Pers and P. C. Hooft) was 
the memoirs of Laurens Reael, father-in-law of J. Ar- 
minius (whose followers became the Remonstrants 
after the Synod of Dordt, 1619). Laurens and his brother 
Johan Pietersz. Reael were leaders among the Reform- 
ers in Amsterdam. Johan Pietersz. Reael’s business 
connections with Antwerp and other places enabled 
him to provide financial support for the 1566 Rouen 
publication by Abel Clemence of Petrus Dathenus's 
translations of the Psalms into Dutch verse. De la Fon- 
taine Verwey showed that the printer's mark used in 
this publication was based on Bruegel's engraving B. 
98, inscribed “DIE SCIP 1564."? Through the genealogi- 
cal work on the Reaels done by my father, I was able to 
identify the third, previously unidentified coat-of-arms 
on the boat itself in Bruegel's engraving as that used by 
J. P. Reael (from the family of his mother-in-law).? 

Both of de la Fontaine Verwey's articles mentioned 
appeared in places little known to Bruegel scholars. The 
connection of Bruegel with a particular event in the 
Reformation, through the Reael and Dathenus associa- 
tions, overturns the presumption that specific allusions 
to identifiable occurrences cannot be found in his 
work. 

An event reported in G. Brandt seems to me to re- 
quire a reassessment of the date of Dulle Griet in favor of 
1564, which G. Glück mentioned had been read by all 
previous art historians before he redated the painting 
to 1562 on admittedly stylistic grounds. L. van Puyvelde 


dam edition in four volumes, 1671-1704. The 1657 publication (re- 
issued 1658) required addition and emendation, according to the 
author, so that the 1663 version may be considered basic. 


4 See H. de la Fontaine Verwey, "De Geschiedenis van een Druk- 
kersmerk," Maandblad Amstelodamum, xxxv, 1948, 87-89. 


5 See C. Bangs, Arminius, A Study in the Dutch Reformation, 
Nashville/New York, 1971, 131. 


described the date inscription as no longer decipher- 
able in 1946.° C. de Terlinden had already used 1562, 
citing Glück. Nevertheless, de Terlinden thought it 
necessary to state that nothing related to the picture 
was to be found among the events of 1564.7 With the 
dating controversy in mind, I looked at the painting in 
1965 and 1968. Permission to make detail photographs 
wes refused. It appeared that the numerals MDLXI exist 
in entirety. What remains of the last three numerals 
may be seen spaced at regular intervals in accordance 
with the preserved complete numerals: the upper part 
of the first, the top and bottom parts of the second, and 
the lower part of the third. The date as I read it was 
MDLXIIII. The use of IIII instead of IV is common. The 
year 1564 s longest judicial proceeding in Antwerp (and 
perhaps, for its type, in the Low Countries) was the 
heresy trial of Cristoffel Fabritius and Olivier de Bok.8 
G. Brandt gives references to both Protestant and 
Catholic versions which agree on what is important 
here.? 

Fabritius and de Bok were two Protestant ministers 
betrayed by an avaricious woman known as "Lange 
Gr:et" or "Lange Margriet” ("Long Meg”). Their execu- 
tion on October 4, 1564, set off a week of riots during 
which Lange Margriet, a bonnet seller, was in danger of 
being stoned. She was protected by the magistrates. 
Tumults of the iconoclastic variety which made 1566 so 
memorable had begun as early as 1561 in Doornik 
(Tournai) and Valenciennes, and the earlier iconoclasm 
of the Battenburgers is well known. The riot of 1564 in 
An:werp, where a key role was played by a paid in- 
former named Lange Margriet, is a specific historical 
event. Bruegel's general allusions to Folly and Madness 
as described by Sullivan probably had an additional, 
particular reference to the actual occasion of 1564 and 


° L. van Puyvelde, Pieter Bruegel, The Dulle Griet, London, 1946, 10. 


7 C. de Terlinden, "Pierre Bruegel le Vieux et l'Histoire," Revue 
belge d'archeologie et d'histoire de l'art, xu, 1942, 148. 


* See Antwerpsch Archievenblad, 1864-1921, 1x, 151-205. 
" Dutch edition of 1663, 313-317; English trans., 1, 146. 


‘© D. P. Pers, D'Onstelde Leeuw: of Springh-ader der Nederlandscher Beroer- 
ten, Amsterdam, 1641, 11(1559): “En 't scheen nu als of de dood haer 
vermaeck schepte/ niet als sy gemeenlijck doet/ om de slechte met 
den seyssen van de grond af te scheeren/ maer dat Sy nu den grooten 
en verhevenen als de appelen met een langhe haeck van de spitsen 
der boomen wilde afrucken. Want daer stierven ontrent dese tijdt/ 
beneffens Henric II. Karel de V. Christianus, Koningh van Deen- 
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not merely a relation (which Sullivan accurately ob- 
served) to the potential for iconoclasm of the years be- 
fore 1566. 

Kunzle's work scrutinizes a Bruegel problem with 
admirable precision, using valuable, unusual sources. 
Sullivan's article makes the useful contribution of alert- 
ing students of Bruegel to often forgotten, contempor- 
ary documents for knowledge about history in his time, 
day by day, and to attitudes then held but now forgot- 
ten. In this last connection, I should like to call atten- 
tion to a widely held opinion reported by D. P. Pers in 
1559,!° but omitted in G. Brandt's judicious selection of 
sources. It may help to bring another Bruegel painting 
into the realm of particular as well as general refer- 
ences. In the period of 1559-1560 it was felt that death 
had taken an unprecedented number of victims of high 
rank. The death of Charles V was seen in conjunction 
with those of "Henric IL" Christian III of Denmark, 
Christian II (ex-King) of Denmark, and four queens, 
“Heleonora” (wife first of Emanuel of Portugal, then of 
Francis I of France) and Maria (described as mother of 
King Sigismund of Poland), the sisters of Charles V, 
Mary of England (wife of Philip II of Spain), "Bona 
SFortia” (wife of "Lodiwigh" of Hungary); as well as 
those of Pope Paul IV, two “Keurvorsten” (Cologne and 
Palatine), the Duke of Venice Paulus Priulus, and Er- 
cole d'Este, Duke of Ferrara, "together with many of 
lesser family." These deaths were experienced as a uni- 
fied calamity whose outcome was open to great specu- 
lation. Perhaps in the general reaction to the reports of 
these deaths we can find a specific atmosphere for the 
understanding of Bruegel's Triumph of Death. 


Leiden 


marcken/ en 24 dagen daer nae/ de verdreven Koningh van Deen- 
marcken Christiernus. vier Koninginnen als Heleonora, suster van 
Karolus, die getrouwt was geweest met Emanuel Koningh van Por- 
tugal, en daer na met Franciscus I. Koninck van Vranckrijck, oock 
Maria de suster van Karolus, moeder van Sigismund Koningh in 
Polen, die haren broeder binnen een maend volghde/ ook Maria 
Koninginne van Engelland, de huys-vrouw van Philippus van His- 
panien, en Bona SFortia, de huys-vrouw van Koningh Lodewigh 
van Hungarien, moeder van Koningh Sigismund van Polen [sic], 
mede de Paus Paulus de IV, twee Keurvorsten/ als die van Ceulen, 
en Fredric van den Paltz, de Hertogh van Venetien, Paulus Priulus 
en Hercules van Est Hertogh van Ferrara, neffens veele van minder 
slach.” 


Book Reviews 


HANS-GUNTER BUCHHOLZ and VASSOS KARAGEORGHIS, Prehis- 
toric Greece and Cyprus, London, Phaidon Press, 1973. 
Pp. 514; 1328 pls. comprising 1931 ills., 356 line draw- 
ings, maps, plans, index. $38.50 


In their introduction, the authors present this book as a 
revival of the Wasmuth series of which H. Bossert's Alt Kreta 
(English ed. 1937) is perhaps the best known. They dedicate 
their work to the late Friedrich Matz, "Nestor," as they so 
rightly say, "of ancient Aegean research in Germany." 

Bossert's work was a collection of many excellent small 
plates and a catalogue with brief identifications. Buchholz 
and Karageorghis have followed his example in publishing 
nearly 2,000 photographs, most of them very good ones, 
together with a catalogue. They provide fuller descriptions 
than did Bossert, bibliography with each entry, many plans 
and drawings, and also brief introductions to periods and 
topics. Their intention, in fact, is not essentially different 
from Bossert's, as they state in the introduction: they wish 
to provide "a moderate amount of detail" with "graphically 
compendious archaeological information." It may be called 
an old-fashioned approach, the study of archaeology 
through the artifacts, arranged by period and class. The au- 
thors state that "the craze to be up-to-date has played no 
part either in our choice of subjects or in our interpretation 
of archaeological discoveries" (p. 9), and one will see little of 
the new archaeological methods here. Finds from recent ex- 
cavations are not neglected, and, in fact, Bossert's plates are 
not often duplicated. Of the new approaches, however, only 
Carbon-14 dating is touched on; other studies (botanical, 
anthropological, sociological) are scarcely noted. Perhaps 
this severity is necessary, given the amount of material to be 
covered, but the reader may be misled by the appearance of 
solid fact when in truth the whole field of prehistoric ar- 
chaeology is now in a state of rapid change. 

The illustrations are on the whole excellent. Occasionally 
there are too many small ones (pins, obsidian blades, etc.), 
but many are striking, and would be hard or impossible to 
find elsewhere. One can only be grateful for the architectural 
plans (all the chief palaces, and many lesser sites, as well as 
plans from Khirokhitia and Sotira on Cyprus) and maps 
(e.g., the Mycenaean sites of Rhodes, all the chief 
Mycenaean sites from the Isthmus of Corinth to Lerna). 
There are few colored plates; one may quibble at the choice, 
but the view of Mycenae is excellent. One may of course 
disagree with any choice of illustrations according to one's 
predilections, but as a whole the plates give a comprehen- 
sive view of the creations of the prehistoric period, and 
assistance to anyone looking for examples of style and type. 

One series of numbers for the objects, maps, plans, etc., is 
used in order through the catalogue and in sequence 
through the plates and text figures. Plates and text figures 
have as well their own separate numeration. The system is 
effective and only occasionally confusing. 

The book is divided into a large section on "Prehistoric 
Greece" and a smaller one on "Ancient Cyprus." Since the 
catalogue is the chief feature of the text, the introductory 
comments are necessarily brief and suffer occasionally from 
condensation. The whole of Greek prehistory is sum- 
marized between pages 11 and 30, with many pages given 
up to text figures. In such a space it is impossible to do 


justice to any subject; a novice will find the discussion diffi- 
cult and perhaps misleading, while the specialist will raise 
objections. A brief account of the Paleolithic and Neolithic 
periods, with some mention of the Franchthi cave and 
aceramic Neolithic deposits, is followed by a summary of 
the Early Bronze Age. Throughout, the authors emphasize 
the importance of external cultural influences on the Ae- 
gean, an emphasis which is being increasingly challenged, 
notably by C. Renfrew (The Emergence of Civilization, Met- 
huen, 1972). Direct contact with the eastern coasts of the 
Mediterranean seems now rather doubtful for this Early 
Bronze Age period. The stamp impressions on the vase from 
Chalandriani (No. 851) which the authors, following custom, 
call those of an Egyptian stamp seal, are much more likely to 
belong to a locally made seal (W. Ward, Egypt amd the Eastern 
Mediterranean, Beirut, 1971, 97; cf. also J. Younger, in Die 
Kretisch- Mykenische Glyptik, Deutsche Forschungsgemein- 
schaft, 1974, 168, fig. 65). The wide range of objects de- 
scribed, however, certainly does demonstrate a community 
of culture for the period within the Aegean itself. 

The first paragraphs on Early Helladic architecture may 
serve to illustrate the difficulties that condensation and 
perhaps translation invite. What is meant by "In architec- 
ture this period saw the breakthrough to representative 
forms" (p. 18)? Is "indigenous ashlar" (p. 18) the proper term 
for ordinary mud-brick construction? No chronological dis- 
tinction is made between Lerna ni and Iv (Early Helladic ri 
and 11), although the earliest apsidal buildings belong to the 
latter, the House of the Tiles to the former; neither is it 
mentioned except in passing in the bibliography that some 
of the apsidal houses at Lerna are Middle Helladic. 

The Middle Bronze Age and Late Bronze Age are briefly 
summarized. There follows a summary of the end of the 
Mycenaean age, chiefly bibliographical, with a surprisingly 
detailed and useful account of the earliest iron finds in the 
Aegean. A brief explanation of chronological terms and a 
chart conclude the section. The authors very wisely point 
out that the usual divisions (Early Minoan 1, etc.) are based 
on pottery classifications, and that the terms "Earlier Palace 
Period," etc., are on occasion more useful; both are incorpo- 
rated into the chart. One must of course have a chronological 
chart in a work of this nature, but the compiling of one is a 
difficult task. It will be seen that the authors have chosen to 
maintain a late chronology (the beginning of the Early 
Bronze Age is set at 2600 B.c.); one hopes that all readers will 
understand the very tentative nature of such dates. It should 
further be noted that the Middle Helladic period has inad- 
vertently been omitted and that the Late Helladic 1 period 
occupies its place. 

The catalogue proper begins with architecture and tombs, 
and then, in order, takes up small finds, pottery, painting, 
metal and stone vases, sculpture, ivory work, jewelry, seals, 
and writing, each with a succinct introduction. The choices 
are generally representative and thorough. The informative 
catalogue entries contain descriptions and measurements as 
well as bibliography and occasional comparative notes. The 
bibliographical material includes much in English and 
French as well as in German, although there are sometimes 
too many references to works in which the object is simply 
illustrated (e.g., No. 855). Identifications of period and type 
may perhaps confuse the student: e.g., no subdivisions are 
recognized in Early Helladic and Early Cycladic, but the 
classifications for Thessalian Neolithic are usually given 
(e.g., Sesklo style A 3 beta). Kamares ware of Middle Mi- 
noan II is called "egg-shell" in the introduction (p. 61), but 


either "Kamares" or "Middle Minoan II" in the catalogue, 
and sometimes both. The careful choice of plates can be 
seen, for example, in the fact that the well-known Palaikas- 
tro octopus flask (No. 989) and the Marseille ewer (No. 900) 
both appear in clear but small photographs, although a less 
wel-known nautilus jug in the Brooklyn Museum (No. 912) 
occupies two pages of excellent plates. The good effect of 
this emphasis is to make the viewer pause and reflect in the 
course of his rapid and possibly dizzying travel through the 
pages. 

The section on wall-painting is brief, omitting, perhaps 
necessarily, the important new examples from Thera. Again 
the conciseness of the introduction may be confusing. The 
term "Negative conclusions" on Mallia and Phaistos (p. 79) 
meens that there are no frescoes at those sites. The statement 
that Cretan wall-painting "did not, of course, develop en- 
tirey without outside stimuli (stucco painting in Mari on 
the Euphrates)" (p. 78) is at least arguable, and it omits men- 
tior. of painting in Egypt in favor of the reference to Mari, 
which is cryptic for the student and unnecessary for the 
specialist. 

Among the metal vessels, the eye is again brought to rest 
on a copper cauldron from Euboea (No. 1084; more detailed 
exp .anation of the closeup views would have helped) and on 
three lovely photographs of a gold cup from Dendra (No. 
1117). 

Prehistoric sculpture is illustrated with a good selection of 
works. One would have hoped for some examples from 
Koumasa, Myrtos, and of course Keos. The well-known 
Knossos bull-rhyton is illustrated, but there are larger 
photographs of several late, less known, and very interesting 
terracotta bull-rhyta. Ivories are given just four pages of 
plates; only later (2nd millennium) pieces are shown, and 
details suffer somewhat from the reduction in size. 

Ir. the section on seals, there is a reference to the new 
Corpus der Minoisch- Mykenischen Siegel (ed. Friedrich Matz and 
Ingo Pini), but its influence is not yet felt in the text. The 
drawings and photographs are indifferent and the choice 
odd. Almost no early Messara seals are shown, no im- 
pressions from Lerna, and few of the important Palace im- 
pressions, whereas imported cylinder seals receive several 
photographs. In the account of writing, we are given the 
sigrs of the Phaistos disk and the Linear B syllabar y. 

The separate account of Cyprus is most welcome, particu- 
larlv to the Aegean specialist. Again the work is divided into 
sections, the largest containing many useful photographs of 
pottery. Early architecture is well shown in numerous plans, 
and early tombs as well; Late Bronze Age burials are men- 
tioned but not illustrated. The important topic of metal is 
discussed briefly under "Metal vessels and implements," 
where the Enkomi god is mentioned as well as the export of 
ingots, but both god and ingots are catalogued under other 
headings. The discussions of tools, etc., of all materials 
allow the informative juxtaposition of Late Cypriot ur torch 
holders of both terracotta and bronze (Nos. 1856, 1857). 

In the introductory section there is again a chronological 
chart. No attempt is made to correlate this chart (p. 138) with 
that of the Aegean (p. 30), and the absence of Middle Hel- 
ladic on the latter may make the references to chronology a 
little confusing. 

The same weaknesses and strengths appear in the Cypriot 
section as in the earlier one. Conciseness leads to generaliza- 
tion: e.g., how do we know (p. 165) that Chalcolithic idols 
were worn to bring good fortune? It is perhaps more impor- 
tant that the plan and organization of a work such as this 
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make it difficult for a reader to obtain a general view of a 
single period, or a quick survey of all the features of a single 
site or find. If one wants to consider the Shaft Graves of 
Mycenae, for example, one must look under each separate 
topical heading. The brief index does not supply detailed 
references. That, however, is the nature of the book. It is an 
immensely informative and useful guide to the artifacts of 
Aegean and Cypriot prehistory, if used with care, and its 
illustrations, which are after all its most important feature, 


are generally both useful and handsome.! 
MARTHA HEATH WIENCKE 
Dartmouth College 


BRUCE COLE, Agnolo Gaddi, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1977. 
Pp. xiv + 100; 104 figs. on 1 + 52 pls. $27.50 


A concise monograph with a plainly written text and 
numerous well-printed reproductions like this by Bruce 
Cole on Agnolo Gaddi, is a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture on trecento art. Several aspects of this book are open to 
criticism, as the reviewer will try to point out. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that the material brought together 
in it is ample, well-organized, and contains some interesting 
new information. It will therefore be a helpful instrument 
both for students on their first approach to problems of 
Florentine Gothic painting and for the more specialized 
reader. 

The monograph begins with a biographical chapter based 
strictly on documentary evidence. This and Appendix III, 
where all the relative documents are published, some for the 
first time, appear to this reviewer the most important and 
novel parts of the book. Among other facts, it is finally 
cleared up why Agnolo was so heavily fined in 1392 (the sum 
of L. 600 he was supposed to pay equals, or rather exceeds, 
his annual gross income), and a plausible suggestion is 
made concerning the eventual settlement of the controversy. 
The reconstruction of this sequence of events is interesting, 
not only because it gives new insight into the rather agitated 
life of one of the main figures of the Florentine art world of 
the late trecento, but also because it may help to explain 
Agnolo’s preference for working in the nearby city of Prato, 
instead of Florence, in the early 1390's. 

The second chapter investigates the master's activity in 
the years from around 1380 to 1388. Just a few of the paint- 
ings attributed to Agnolo Gaddi belong, in the author's 
opinion, to this period: the Coronation in the London Na- 
tional Gallery, the Crucifix in the church of Sesto Fiorentino, 
the polyptych in the Museum of East Berlin, one panel of 
Taddeo Gaddi's polyptych in S. Felicita in Florence, and part 
of the decoration of the Castellani chapel in S. Croce, also in 
Florence. These would be considered, therefore, the earliest 
surviving works in his oeuvre. Their style evolved, we are 
told, partly from Taddeo Gaddi's pictorial idiom, and partly 
from the "cold, unfriendly, and often stifled world" of the 
Orcagnesque painters. The effect of this "Black Death style" 
gradually disappeared from Agnolo's production in the years 
around 1388-1393. In the works of this period he appeared, 
the third chapter explains, “more his own man" and showed 
an inclination toward a "warmer, more monumental man- 
ner, a style destined to reach its climax in the years of the 
early Quattrocento.” 


' Errata. P. 318: 937 b should be 936 b; p. 158: 1698, 1699 should be 
1898, 1899; p. 500: Nos. 1861, 1865 are omitted. 
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The key work of this moment is the fresco cycle in the 
choir of S. Croce depicting the History of the True Cross, but 
the documented frescoes in the Palazzo Datini in Prato and a 
few panel paintings in the National Gallery, Washington, 
and elsewhere, also belong to it. Agnolo's most mature, con- 
clusive style is discussed in the fourth chapter. In his latest 
years, Cole points out, the artist reached a new mastery in 
composition and in spatial arrangement, and his figures 
grew in monumentality. The works of this phase (the 
documented frescoes of the Cappella del Sacro Cingolo in 
the Cathedral of Prato, the similarly documented stained- 
glass windows of the Cathedral in Florence, the polyptych of 
the Contini Bonacossi Collection, now in the Galleria 
Palatina in Florence, and some others) are characterized by 
"abstraction and simplification ... Forms are softer but 
broader. There is less concern for decorative pattern or sur- 
face play, more for weighty plasticity . . . Meticulous, often 
cunning, planning permeates each painting." A number of 
younger colleagues were influenced by Agnolo's pictorial 
method, the author observes in the fifth chapter, but his 
influence was short-lived. As early as the first decade of the 
15th century, Lorenzo Monaco's "stylish panels and exquis- 
ite palette destroyed the nascent school of Agnolo Gaddi" 
and some 15 years had to pass before our master's influence 
came to the surface again, "albeit in a much modified form, 
in many of the heroic works of the 1420s and 1430's." This 
epilogue is somewhat surprising to those who, like the re- 
viewer, believe that Lorenzo Monaco was, after all, a very 
close follower of Agnolo's and consider the painters of 
Masaccio's generation as relentless opponents of the stylistic 
trend represented by Gaddi and Don Lorenzo. Following the 
epilogue, the book ends with a series of useful appendixes. 
Some of these expound in detail the reasons for suggested 
new attributions and datings; others list the documents re- 
lated to Agnolo's activity, enumerate his lost documented 
works, and the works attributed to him by other scholars 
but not accepted by the author. 

The picture presented here does not differ substantially 
from that given by previous writers so far as the artist's 
stylistic development is concerned. More novel on the other 
hand, although not always convincing, are the ideas 
suggested with respect to Agnolo’s autograph works and 
their chronology. Cole's catalogue of the master's paintings 
includes, as the introduction explains, only pictures for 
which "Gaddi was personally responsible," although his re- 
sponsibility is interpreted in the broad sense. The author is 
interested in the painter's "mind at work rather than his 
hand." This would seem a most sound criterion, but it does 
not achieve, I am afraid, a correct application in this book. 
To cite an example, the catalogue contains paintings like the 
two Saints in the Berlin Gemäldegalerie (No. III.37) which, 
everybody agrees, were executed by a hand different from 
Gaddi's, although possibly in his workshop. Conversely, one 
seeks in vain for panels considered as autograph by most 
modern critics, such as the Madonna of the Accademia Gal- 
lery in Florence (No. 461). This work, like several other pic- 
tures, is classified by Cole as “painted in Agnolo Gaddi's 
shop, but probably not on his design." One wonders who 
else in the workshop of a medieval artist had the right or 
opportunity to furnish designs other than the master him- 
self. Of course, Agnolo might have had some more or less 
independent associates working with him. These kinds of 
collaborators, however, maintained their independence also 
in the matter of style, as illustrated in the case of Niccoló 
Gerini and Lorenzo di Niccoló, whose hands can be easily 


distinguished from each other (and from that of a third col- 
laborator, Spinello Aretino), in the well-known S. Felicita 
Altarpiece (Florence, Accademia, No. 8468). It must be re- 
membered, furthermore, that in the period under examina- 
tion, the number of associates and garzoni a. shop could 
employ simultaneously was limited; and surel” one cannot 
imagine legions of anonymous collaborators at work in Ag- 
nolo's shop, as in that of Raphael. 

The reviewer realizes how hard it is to evaluate an attribu- 
tion ‘objectively, and as his opinions in this field appear 
rather different from Cole's, he prefers not to dwell at length 
on a matter as heavily dependent on personel views and 
impressions as the sifting out of autograph wo-ks. Let it be 
said that Cole shows in most of his book an ext-erne caution 
towards recognizing as Agnolo's the works generally ac- 
corded to him, which is, of course, his right. Still, one won- 
ders if he, and other art historians tending to ¢xclusionism 
in matters of attribution are aware that, from the standpoint 
of historical truth, to be excessively restrictize is just as 
likely to be erroneous as to be indiscriminately expansionist 
in relation to the oeuvre of a painter. One also <eels that the 
simple rejection of an attribution offers very little help in 
the reconstruction of the historical situation in which an 
artist lived. It would have been most instructive, for exam- 
ple, to have more detailed information about that “follower” 
of Agnolo Gaddi who was able to paint, in the purest Gaddi 
style, the altarpiece now in the Parma Gallery, deemed as 
autograph by Berenson and Longhi, and who was an artist 
able to do so at an early date (1375) when Agnolo must have 
been at the very beginning of his career. 

But let us concentrate on the paintings recognized as Ag- 
nolo's. These are mostly well-known pieces, whose attribu- 
tions are attested by a long critical tradition. Among the few 
new items that, I believe, no one should have difficulty in 
accepting are the polyptych of the Bode-Museum in East 
Berlin (No. 1939; already accepted as Gaddi's by some critics, 
but classified as school work by others), and two little- 
known panels, one representing the Stigmatizetion-of Saint 
Francis (formerly Florence, Carlo de Carlo), th= other Saint 
Bartholomew (whereabouts unknown). As to the predella 
panels in the Louvre (No. 1302), Cole is most p-obably right 
when he insists on their coming from the Gaddi workshop, 
but I fail to follow him when he tries to detect the interven- 
tion of more than one hand in their execution, and to iden- 
tify Agnolo Gaddi with one of the executors. Itis, moreover, 
quite hard to understand why the author does not spend a 
single word on the refutation of Lorenzo Monaco's pater- 
nity for the whole predella, taken for granted by most mod- 
ern critics. The attribution to Gaddi of a drewing in the 
Louvre (No. 1251) appears reckless, to say tbe least. The 
stylistic arguments given in support of this proposal are 
very meager, and the others, mostly iconographic, appear 
unconvincing to me. The fact that on the rectc of the Paris 
sheet appear scenes from the Legend of Saint John the Di- 
vine (one of which actually shows some similarity to a com- 
position of Gaddi's in the Castellani chapel) su-ely does not 
imply the common authorship of the drawing and the 
fresco. In the sketches on the verso I am unable to discover 
any relationship whatever with either the Cas-ellani chapel 
frescoes (why should the figure working on a blacksmith's 
anvil be, as the author claims, a goldsmith?; or with the 
Justice relief of the Loggia dei Lanzi. Last but not least, the 
drawings on the Paris sheet would seem to me zoo clumsy in 
comparison with Gaddi's authentic paintings. They lack 
both the monumentality and the energy of movement that 


characterize the figures of this master and recall instead 
those of a panel in the Pinacoteca Vaticana (No. 223, Stories of 
Saint Barnabas?), most probably a work by the Master of Santa 
Verdiana. 

Even less fortunate appears to me Cole's attempt to detach 
from Taddeo Gaddi's catalogue one of the lateral panels of 
the S. Felicita Altarpiece and to include it among Agnolo’s early 
production. Perhaps an eye more trained than mine will dis- 
cover stylistic discrepancies between this figure, representing 
the Baptist, and the rest of the polyptych in question, but Iam 
afraid no reader will quite understand why the S. Felicita 
Baptist, a rather typical work of Gaddi senior, should be taken 
as evidence of the early activity of his son. 

The chronology, backbone of any study dedicated to the 
reconstruction of an artist's work, is correctly based by Cole 
both on the stylistic characteristics of the few documented 
works, and on the idiosyncrasies of some other paintings 
whose moment of execution may be approximately calcu- 
lated: the Berlin polyptych of ca. 1388, the frescoes of the 
Castellani chapel (around 1384), and those of the choir of S. 
Croce (1388-1393). This sequence, as well as the chronologi- 
cal order suggested by the author for Agnolo's other works, 
although open to discussion in some cases, is on the whole 
convincing. A more detailed discussion is warranted, how- 
ever, regarding at least one specific point, namely the rather 
sensational "discovery" that the altarpiece of the Cappella 
del Crocifisso in S. Miniato al Monte, unanimously believed 
to be a documented key work of Gaddi's, was not really 
painted by this master. The favola mentioned in the docu- 
ments of 1394-96 is to be identified instead, Cole says, with 
the polyptych formerly in the Contini Bonacossi Collection 
and now bequeathed to the Florentine museums. The rea- 
sons that led him to his surprising conclusion are (1) the altar 
that formerly housed the miraculous Cross of Saint John 
Gualbert and now includes the panels usually believed to be 
Gaddi's, is dedicated to Saint John Gualbert, whereas ac- 
cording to the documents Agnolo painted his altarpiece for 
the altar of Saint Minias; (2) the panels in question are, in 
Cole's view, executed by at least two artists, neither of 
whom can be identified with Gaddi; (3) the scenes of the 
Passion and afterlife of Christ were destined originally to 
form a cover for the Cross of Saint John Gualbert and this 
latter could not have been referred to in the documents as a 
tavola; and (4) the polyptych of the Contini Bonacossi be- 
quest, undoubtedly an autograph work, is consistent with 
the terms of the documents and also matches the length of 
the 12th-century altar of Saint Minias in the church of S. 
Miniato. 

None of these arguments, however, appears soundly 
based. To begin with, the panels now in the Cappella del 
Crocifisso include images of both Saint John Gualbert and 
Saint Minias and there is no external evidence of their being 
destined for the altar of either. Furthermore, in spite of the 
quite considerable number of surviving 13th-century 
painted crucifixes, no example of cross covers like that 
hypothesized by Cole is known to me or, apparently, to him. 
The hinges and locks on some of the panels are surely later 
additions and it is clear that they were put on specifically for 
the panels’ present organization, an arrangement which, as 
everybody agrees, does not correspond to the original one. 
As far as I know, 14th- and 15th-century documents do use 
the word tavola for large altarpieces, even those composed of 
several panels (cf. G. Milanesi, Nuovi documenti per la storia 
dell'arte toscana, Rome, 1893, 42f, 62f., 80f. and W. Cohn, in 
Rivista d'arte, v1, 1956, 41f.). The very close stylistic relation- 
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ship between the single panels of the Cappella del Crocifisso 
Altarpiece, as well as the similar punchmarks used in them 
and the identical pattern of their craquelures, show that 
they were painted essentially by one master and most prob- 
ably were parts of the same unit. 

One should compare the austere, aristocratic features of 
Saint Minias with the virtually identical face of one of the 
angels of the Washington Coronation (recognized as Agnolo’s 
also by Cole), or the typology of the Apostles in the S. 
Miniato Ascension with that of the Apostles of the predella in 
the same altarpiece and with those frescoed in the Coronation 
at the Cappella del Sacro Cingolo in Prato. Such a degree of 
similarity cannot be reached, I believe, by an imitator. If any 
of the pictures mentioned were executed by Gaddi, he must 
have been responsible for the others, too. Why should one 
doubt, then, that the panels now placed in the Cappella del 
Crocifisso, showing such strong similarity to our master's 
latest works, actually belonged to the favola referred to in the 
documents of 1394-96? It is not easy to imagine what this 
altarpiece really looked like without a careful examination of 
the backs of all the panels. One may guess that the two 
full-length Saints stood in the center and were flanked by the 
four Passion scenes, while the Flagellation, Crucifixion (now in 
the Uffizi), and Resurrection formed an upper row of scenes. I 
repeat, however, that further research is needed to formulate 
a plausible reconstruction. 

In the case of the Contini Bonacossi polyptych, the pres- 
ence of Saints Minias and Benedict (not of John Gualbert, as 
Cole believes; this saint always appears beardless and 
dressed in a black habit in the representations existing in 
5. Miniato) among those depicted suggests that the lateral 
panels may have come from the very same church. The cen- 
tral panel did not, however; it seems to be connected with 
the four lateral saints only because it happened recently to 
belong to the same collector. It is well known, and is also 
mentioned in the book, that the central panel had a different 
frame earlier in this centurv, and that the frame in which the 
polyptych is arranged now is at least partially fake. One may 
add that the arches of the central and lateral panels are dif- 
ferent in shape and that their dimensions are not in the 
proportional relationship we find in other Agnolesque al- 
tarpieces. The different states of conservation of the panels, 
as well as their stylistic discrepancies, also betray their di- 
verse origin. Therefore, a provenance from S. Miniato al 
Monte may be hypothesized only in connection with the 
sides of the Contini Bonacossi polyptych. 

The slow-contoured, calm figures we see in them betray, 
in any case, a much closer relationship to the personages 
portrayed in the frescoes of the choir of S. Croce than to 
the ascetic, troubled figures found in Agnolo's late works. 
This would seem to exclude a priori that they are connected 
with the late documents cited above. 

I must also object to the strangely selective way in which 
Cole uses critical literature. He seems to distrust profoundly 
the results of more modern research, and tends to forget the 
achievements of important older studies. "There is no good 
history of Florentine painting of the late Trecento," he 
warns his reader, omitting mention of Toesca's old, but still 
fundamental, La pittura fiorentina del Trecento (Florence, 1929). 
"There is no good monograph on Taddeo Gaddi," he opines, 
with which one may or may not agree, but it remains hard to 
explain why he fails to refer the reader to the useful short 
monograph published quite recently on that artist by P. P. 
Donati. Cole also complains about the lack of comprehen- 
sive studies on “any of the minor painters of the late Tre- 
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cento.” He must be reminded, however, that apart from the 
two bulky volumes of the Corpus of Florentine Painting dedi- 
cated to Giovanni del Biondo, monographic articles are 
available on Cenni di Francesco, Mariotto di Nardo, the 
Master of Santa Verdiana, Niccolò Gerini, and others. No- 
body will expect to find a complete list of the vast literature 
on later trecento painting in a monograph dedicated to Ag- 
nolo Gaddi. Still, I do not think one may leave out of con- 
sideration in this context books like P. Toesca's Il trecento, G. 
Marchini's Le vetrate italiane, F. Antal's Florentine Painting and Its 
Social Background, E. Sandberg Vavalà's Studies in the Florentine 
Churches, or L. Marcucci's Gallerie Nazionali di Firenze. 

The circumstance, disappointing in itself, that the bib- 
liography of the volume under discussion, published in 1977, 
stops with 1973 must have been caused by publishing de- 
lays. I see no justification, however, for the fact that impor- 
tant earlier contributions, such as L. Bellosi's "Da Spinello a 
Lorenzo Monaco" (Paragone, 1965) and M. Salmi's essay on 
the Contini Bonacossi bequest (Bollettino d'arte, 1967), are 
also neglected, and the attributions to Agnolo Gaddi 
suggested by scholars like R. Offner (in D. C. Shorr's The 
Christ Child in Devotional Images) or F. Zeri (in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum Catalogue and in the Census compiled together 
with B. B. Fredericksen) are not taken into consideration. 
Does the author, in addition, really think it sufficient to 
refer, in connection with Antonio Veneziano, to studies 
published in 1908 and 1927 or, in relation to Lorenzo 
Monaco, in 1905? In my opinion, such an uninformative ap- 
paratus criticus reduces considerably the usefulness of this 
work. 


1 Here attributed to Agnolo 
Gaddi, Taddeo, Zanobi, and 
Agnolo Gaddi. Florence, Uffizi 
(photo: Alinari) 


2 Agnolo Gaddi frescoes, 
Florence, S. Croce (photos: 
Soprintendenza, Florence) a 
Prophet, choir b Franciscan Saint, 
Castellani Chapel c Self-Portrait 
(?), choir 


One more observation, relative to the lack of an adequate 
index in this otherwise well-produced volume, must be ad- 
dressed to the publisher. A reader wishing to find out, for 
example, where Agnolo's Jacksonville Madonna is men- 
tioned, will look for it unsuccessfully under the painter's 
name or under the locality where the picture is preserved. 
He can find it instead, if he happens to remember the name 
of the relatively little known museum that owns the panel, 
under Cummer Gallery of Art. Even more fantasy is needed 
to realize that the figures of saints, formerly in the Museum 
of Bonn and now in that of Berlin, attributed in this book to 
the Gaddi workshop, are indexed respectively as “Holy 
Pope" and "Bishop Saint" without any further indication. I 
believe it goes without saying that an index compiled in this 
way will be of little help to those who would like to consult 
it. 

Finally, let me cite a painting that I am sorry not to find 
mentioned in Cole's monograph. To be sure, it is a prob- 
lematic work, forgotten more often than not by students of 
Agnolo Gaddi (including the reviewer in the past). 
Nevertheless, it is a piece of extreme interest: the portrait of 
three members of the Gaddi family, one of them most prob- 
ably a self-portrait (Fig. 1). Until early in this century it 
belonged to the Gaddi family; it is now exhibited in the 
corridoio vasariano of the Uffizi (No. 3281). It is traditionally 
attributed to Agnolo Gaddi, and that it could not have been 
painted much after the beginning of the 15th century is 
suggested by both its pictorial treatment and the form of the 
letters identifying the three painters. The traditional at- 
tribution has been received skeptically by most modern 


critics, although some good arguments have been adduced 
in favor of Agnolo's paternity (see L. Marcucci, Gallerie Naz- 
ionali di Firenze. I dipinti toscani del sec. XIV, Rome, 1965, 142f.), 
to which I should like to add my own. 

Apart from historical probability (Agnolo was, so far as 
we know, the last member of his family who was a painter, 
and apparently the only person among the later generations 
o: Gaddi who might have been interested in being depicted 
together with his painter ancestors), stylistic evidence, too, 
seems to lead to this same conclusion. The careful but 
somewhat inexpert naturalism in the rendering of the three 
faces may puzzle one at first, but a thorough examination of 
heads that we can confidently consider to be by Agnolo 
himself, for example those frescoed in the church of 5. Croce 
(Fig. 2, a-b-c), dispel the doubts. A stiff, somewhat wooden 
consistency of the flesh, an intense chiaroscuro in mod- 
eling, and steadiness of expression characterize Agnolo's 
method of portrayal, both in his two cycles at S. Croce and 
in his earlier panel paintings, such as the London Coronation, 
whose stylistic features appear to me particularly akin to the 
Uffizi's triple portrait. This affinity, together with the cir- 
cumstance that Agnolo's image here reveals a man of about 
30 (i.e., considerably younger than the person Vasari iden- 
tifies with him in the S. Croce frescoes: see Fig. 2c), suggests 
a rather early date for our picture, around or before 1380. I do 
not pretend that this note will be sufficient to make one 
azcept as autograph a panel which, by the way, possibly 
is not free of retouching. What I hope the reader will agree 
with is the unique importance of this triple portrait as a 
historical document. The air of dignity and pride of the 
three Gaddi who appear before us in the garments of simple 
a-tisans testifies, I would say, to the artist's consciousness of 
his role, as the revivifyer of art after centuries of decay, and 
his desire to have it recognized as such by later generations. 

MIKLOS BOSKOVITS 
Universita degli Studi della Calabria, Cosenza 


MICHAEL STETTLER and MECHTHILD LEMBERG, Artes 
Minores—Dank an Werner Abegg, Bern, Staempfli and 
Co., AG, 1973. Pp. 262; 183 ills., 9 in color. 


This collection is composed of a short introduction by the 
editors and nine articles covering the field of artistic prod- 
uction from Byzantine times through the Mannerist period. 
Six of the articles deal with textiles and the remaining three 
concentrate upon other aspects of the decorative arts. In all 
irstances the subject is an object, ora group of objects in the 
Abegg-Stiftung's permanent collection or the essay relates 
tc a piece in that collection. 

This review will deal only with a selection of monographic 
articles pertaining to textiles. 

The articles are arranged in chronological sequence, and 
the first contribution is that of Sigrid Mueller-Christensen, 
“Two Silk Weavings—Evidence of Interchange between 
Byzantium and Islam." The author discusses a silk discov- 
ered among several other textiles in 1964 in the dis- 
established church of St. Peter and St. John, at Berchtesga- 
den, when the graves of the two Provosts, Peter II Pien- 
zenauer (d. 1432), and Bernhard III Leoprechtinger (d. 1473), 
were opened to facilitate installation of a heating system in 
the western part of the northern side chapel. The exigencies 
of zhe construction work prevented the calling of a textile 
specialist to examine and document the textile findings in 
situ or to supervise all further handling processes—such as 
washing the pieces and preserving them as much as possi- 
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ble. Instead, the textiles which once made up complete gar- 
ments were cut into portions of varying dimensions and 
subsequently divided between the rectory and the Heimat- 
museum in Berchtesgaden. The article reports on all the 
textiles taken from the grave: a silk with griffins and pan- 
thers, now in nine pieces; a thin silk with hunting dogs in 
damask weave; silk fragments in satin weave; an embroi- 
dered strip; and a pair of embroidered shoes. According to 
the author, the shoes and all but one of the textiles date from 
the 14th and 15th centuries, the exception being the 
brocaded silk with griffins and panthers, which probably 
dates from the beginning of the 12th century. The latter's 
early date is not an anachronism; it was common practice in 
the 15th century to bury important individuals in garments 
considerably earlier in make and date, or to use garments 
that were pieced from precious fragments. Burial garments 
were often liturgical vestments of great importance. Unfor- 
tunately, in this case one can assume only that the exten- 
sively damaged garments were either tunics or dalmatics. 
All torn and shredded areas were eliminated at the time of 
the discovery and the original shape of the vestments was 
lost. 

A detailed description of the griffin and panther silk fol- 
lows. All related fragments known to the author are men- 
tioned, including the famous "Hülle des heiligen Amandus" 
from St. Peter's in Salzburg. Today parts of the latter are to 
be found in the Cleveland Museum and the Abegg-Stiftung, 
Bern. Related motifs of lions, subservient to a dominant 
double-headed eagle, are shown. As the designs include 
snakes, the study is broadened to include all known 
medieval textiles still existing today that carry these mo- 
tifs. One short sentence concludes the study with the 
opinion that the two silk fragments, one in Berchtesgaden 
and the other in Riggisberg, effected an interchange of Is- 
lamic and Byzantine ideas during the high Middle Ages. 

Another article of particular interest is Alfred Schmid's 
"Remarks about Two Late Medieval Printed Textiles from the 
Alpine Region." One of the two textiles treated is a late 
medieval printed cloth from Innichen, acquired by Werner 
Abegg in 1951 in Rome. The author relates it to a matching 
piece of almost identical dimensions, today part of the col- 
lection of the National Gallery in Washington. It is unknown 
when and why the two pieces were separated. The 
Washington panel illustrates the Marriage at Cana, whereas 
the Abegg-Stiftung's piece portrays the Resurrection of the 
Daughter of Jairus. Both were printed with a total of six 
wooden blocks, of which some were used only once, such as 
the block of the main scenes, and others were used as many 
as eight times, such as the outer border blocks. A full com- 
parative study follows, relating the various motifs found in 
these compositions to manuscript pages and woodcuts. 

The other textile treated by the author is an equally im- 
portant and fascinating printed linen cloth that was discov- 
ered in a church at Jaun in 1933. Rather damaged, it shows a 
large Annunciation, flanked by Virgin and Child composi- 
tions on both sides, enframed and bordered by repeated 
blossoms and leaves and a repeated addorsed bird motif. It 
is the author's contention that this panel was probably used 
as an altar hanging, and was a so-called Lenten cloth, of the 
kind much in demand during the late Middle Ages for the 
covering of the upper portion of an altar in the period be- 
tween Palm Sunday and Easter Sunday. 

The hanging from Jaun has a close relative in a panel 
known as the Illgau Antependium, today part of the collec- 
tions of the Historisches Museum in Basel. Although there 
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are portions of the latter that at first glance look as if they 
had been printed from identical blocks, upon closer exami- 
nation one notices differences between the two hangings. 
The most obvious is that the Madonna at one side of the 
Annunciation in the Jaun hanging is replaced at Basel by the 
Virgin teaching the Christ Child to read. A date for both 
panels of some time during the third quarter of the 15th cen- 
tury is established by careful argument. The essay also in- 
troduces the convincing idea that these two and perhaps 
many more altar hangings were produced at a single work- 
shop which, from the coat-of-arms appearing in the block of 
the addorsed birds in both hangings, is identified with a 
Swiss firm by the name of Diesback-Watt. Although this 
company may no longer have existed by the 1460's, it seems 
possible that its printing blocks had survived. 

Although the argument is not convincing in every detail, 
the article is extremely useful for gathering together a body 
of altar hangings that have long been considered in isola- 
tion. 

Still another article, "The Textile Remnants of the 
Malatesta Garments—A Puzzle" by Mechthild Lemberg, 
concerns itself with the fragments of the splendid garments 
in which Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta was buried in 1468 
in the church of S. Francesco in Rimini. Sigismondo's tomb 
was apparently opened twice, once in 1756 and again in 
1920. According to a report written by Giovanni Antonio 
Battara, illustrated with a sketch by him (which is repro- 
duced here), all the garments were intact in 1756 except the 
stockings and shoes. By 1920 they had disintegrated into 
thousands of tiny fragments. The pieces were carefully col- 
lected in boxes and only a few pattern fragments were 
placed between sheets of glass. In this fashion the latter are 
exhibited in the chapel, where one also finds the fresco by 
Piero della Francesca of Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta 
kneeling before his patron, St. Sigismund of Burgundy. 

The author reconstructs one of the patterned silks that 
was part of the garments and compares it to a silk dalmatic, 
Abegg-Stiftung, Bern, No. 296. (A laboratory analysis of 
both silks by Gabriel Vial of Lyon is included in the article.) 

Although I have reviewed only three textile articles here, 
the monographs include a discussion by Brigitta Schmed- 
ding, "An Islamic Silk Weaving of the 12th Century." In 
addition, the volume contains an account by Robert L. 
Wyss, "The Handiwork of the Virgin—An Iconographic 
Study in Relationship to the Textile Arts," as well as a dis- 
cussion, "The Trojan Horse—A Tapestry from Brussels" by 
Michael Stettler. Three additional accounts, one by Karel 
Otavsky, "A Group of Copper Reliefs of the 13th Century," 
the second by Hermann Fillitz, "A Miniature Altar of the 
Early 15th Century," and the third, Theodore Mueller's "A 
Late Gothic Moorish Relief from Piemont," complete the 
volume. 

In conclusion, our thanks and congratulations go to the 
Abegg-Stiftung and its publication programme for produc- 
ing such a fine volume. May many more such substantial 


volumes come our way. 
CHRISTA C. M. THURMAN 
Art Institute of Chicago 


EVERETT FAHY, Some Followers of Domenico Ghirlandaio (Out- 
standing Dissertations in the Fine Arts), New York and 
London, Garland Publishing, 1976. Pp. 230; 47 ills. 
$27.50 


Lodovico Sforza il Moro, Duke of Milan, sometime toward 


1490 purportedly asked for an evaluation of four painters in 
Florence whom he apparently considered employing for cer- 
tain decorations for the Certosa of Pavia. The list com- 
prised, in the order given in the report now preserved in the 
State Archive in Milan, the best artists in town: Botticelli, 
Filippino Lippi, Perugino, and Ghirlandaio. Of the group 
Ghirlandaio was given the least praise. The well-known 
document, most recently discussed by M. Baxandall (Painting 
and Experience in Fifteenth Century Italy, London, 1972, 26), is 
quite revealing for the history and criticism of late quat- 
trocento painting. Everett Fahy wisely begins his study with 
a reference to it. He accepts the implied verdict of the 
anonymous writer in the evaluation of these masters, which 
places Ghirlandaio at the bottom of the list. He does not, 
however, reproduce the complete reference to Ghirlandaio 
contained in the document, which reads; "Dominico de 
Grilandaio [sic] bono maestro in tavola e più in muro, le cose 
sue hano bona aria, et é homo expeditivo, et che conduce 
assai lavoro," that is to say Ghirlandaio, a good master in 
panel painting and better yet in fresco, is expeditious and a 
man who executes a considerable amount of work. 

The observation by a contemporary that Ghirlandaio was 
efficient and that he had a busy workshop is the principal 
underlying condition for Fahy's study and could be imag- 
ined as the subtitle of his book. The author nevertheless 
showed no particular interest in the remark or, for that mat- 
ter, in the documentary evidence, little that there is, sur- 
rounding Ghirlandaio's career; no chronological table or reg- 
ister of documents is in the book (or any iconographical 
apparatus concerning the works that have been treated). 
Fahy's study is really a treatment of certain Ghirlandaio fol- 
lowers and shop people, as the title makes perfectly clear. 
We are, in fact, put in the somewhat odd position of dealing 
with a book about these artists without ever being offered a 
handle on Ghirlandaio himself. Fahy readily admits that 
enormous problems surround the artist's career and person- 
ality, resulting partly, I suspect, from the unevenness of his 
work. Between moments of high invention Ghirlandaio 
exhibited a purely banal streak. The quality of craftsman- 
ship, however, is uniformly high within the autograph 
works and especially those in fresco; as the Milanese report 
states and as Giorgio Vasari confirms, Ghirlandaio made a 
fine product. 

Fahy's book is exclusively devoted to problems of connois- 
seurship; other issues are beyond the scope and goals of his 
study. The resulting ingenious solutions give impressive 
evidence of hard digging and especially intelligent looking. 
Fahy has sought to establish the oeuvres for a large number 
of named and unnamed Ghirlandesque painters. No doubt 
certain objections, corrections, and emendations will be 
forthcoming from time to time, but Fahy's "lists," following 
the approach used by Berenson, will undoubtedly be of 
great interest to specialists for many years. 

In order to understand the book's method of arguing from 
considerations of connoisseurship, we might well turn to 
chapter 4, "The Early Works of Fra Bartolommeo,” amplified 
in several articles including an important contribution in 
the Art Bulletin (11, 1969, 142-154). A crucial step in establish- 
ing an oeuvre for the young Fra Bartolommeo is a detailed 
analysis of his earliest surviving documented commission, 
namely the Last Judgment fresco for a cemetery chapel of S. 
Maria Nuova, now in the Museum of S. Marco in Florence. 
The fresco, even in its damaged state, should be fundamen- 
tal in establishing insights into works presumed to have 
been done earlier still, that is, works done prior to 1499-1500 


(not 1497-1500, as stated by Fahy; the recorded payments to 
Fra Bartolommeo are clustered in 1499). The dating of the 
Volterra Annunciation is apparently 1497, but the evidence is 
nct so secure. To complicate the question, Mariotto Alber- 
tinelli collaborated with Fra Bartolommeo on the S. Maria 
Nuova fresco, but he seems to have been responsible only 
for the lower zone. In any event, Fahy's interests lie in Fra 
Bartolommeo's work before the fresco and the author in fact 
pays little attention to whatever evidence of a stylistic sort 
the Last Judgment offers, together with the drawings as- 
sociated with it. 

At the heart of modern criticism of Fra Bartolommeo and a 
starting point for Fahy's search for the early works and the 
origins of the master is Roberto Longhi's attribution of 50 
years ago to Fra Bartolommeo of the Holy Family in the 
Borghese Gallery. The attribution becomes central for the 
entire reconstruction presented by Fahy, who skillfully links 
to it other works, drawings as well as paintings, assembling 
finally an ample number of examples. Resting at the core of 
Longhi's attribution of the tondo in the Borghese is the pre- 
sumed influence of the pre-Milanese pictures by Leonardo 
da Vinci on the developing Fra Bartolommeo after Leonardo 
had already left Florence. The connection was "brilliantly 
observed" by Longhi, Fahy tells us, although already Vasari 
does say that after Fra Bartolommeo had studied with 
Cosimo Rosselli, "cominció a studiare con grande affezione 
le cose di Lionardo da Vinci e in poco tempo fece tal frutto e 
ta: progresso nel colorito che s'acquistó reputazione e cred- 
ito d'uno de'miglior giovani dell'arte . . .” (Vasari-Milanesi, 
IV. 175). 

Apparently the basis for the early connection between 
Lecnardo's example and Fra Bartolommeo is the presumed 
relation between the Saint Joseph in the tondo and Leonar- 
dc's unfinished Saint Jerome in the Vatican. The poses have 
elements in common. The Jerome, however, a nearly nude 
figure, has his right arm extended, unlike the Joseph in the 
Borghese picture, who has his right arm resting on his right 
th-gh. The heads are not similarly posed either. If anything, 
the poses in the final analysis are quite dissimilar, in my 
view, and the figure attributed to Fra Bartolommeo is more 
conventional, related ultimately to models by Filippo Lippi 
as well as to the tondo in the Uffizi, which Fahy attributes to 
Rosselli. In fact, the Joseph relates to a figural type found in 
any number of Gabriel images from Annunciation groups, 
bo:h in painting and sculpture, a type majestically repre- 
sented by Donatello's angel of the Cavalcanti Altar in S. 
Croce. The type is also found in candelabrum-bearing 
angels of the quattrocento. Another aspect that Longhi sin- 
gled out as especially Leonardesque for the early Fra Bar- 
tolommeo is the use of light, especially the lighting of the 
Jose»h. Leonardo's work of the first Florentine period, how- 
ever. does not exhibit the softened, yet dramatic light found 
in the picture; hence, if Longhi's characterization were cor- 
rect, there would be Leonardesque elements of a kind 
Leonardo himself had not yet evolved in the works Fra Bar- 
tolommeo knew, or one would have to postulate, at the least, 
a trip by Fra Bartolommeo to Milan. Possibly the younger 
artist could have known the unfinished Saint Jerome; at least 
there is a kneeling figure in the lower zone of the Last Judg- 
ment, clearly seen in a copy (cf. E. Knapp, Fra Bartolommeo 
delle Porta und die Schule von San Marco, Halle, 1903, fig. 4) and 
in a drawing from the circle of Fra Bartolommeo and Alber- 
tineli (Uffizi 557E), which is far closer to the Leonardo Saint 
Jerome than is the Joseph from the tondo. The authorship, 
however, of the design of the lower zone of the Last Judgment, 
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surely painted by Albertinelli, is uncertain. Besides, that 
portion of the fresco seems to have been painted in 1500-01 
and, after all, Leonardo was back in Florence in April of 
1500. 

It is not my intention really to challenge the attribution of 
the Borghese picture to Fra Bartolommeo or, for that matter, 
Fahy’s attribution of the Metropolitan Museum's Madonna 
and Child with the Infant Saint John, both of which have been 
widely accepted by specialists. One of the pillars on which 
attributions of this kind eventually rest is a consensus 
among scholars and experts about their acceptability. The 
wider an adherence there is to a given attribution the better 
it seems. Although such a procedure may be inevitable, the 
danger of error still remains; the majority does not rule 
when it comes to the interpretation of historical facts or 
stylistic conditions. 

To return to the New York painting, the pose is described 
as "modelled directly after Leonardo's Benois Madonna." 
The attribution to Fra Bartolommeo depends not only upon 
a resemblance to the Borghese tondo but also upon the exis- 
tence of certain drawings by the artist that are said to relate 
to it. One of the drawings that Fahy associates with the 
painting is Uffizi 1240E (BB 292 and Fahy fig. 41): Since the 
Virgin's pose, shown only from below the waist, appears to 
me to be in pure profile, I cannot see how it can so assuredly 
be connected with the painting, where Mary's legs are 
foreshortened, and where the relation and proportions of 
the Child to the lap of the Mother are so radically different. 
Furthermore, there is no hint whatsoever of a Leonardesque 
element in this drawing. Even the few points raised thus far 
show how intricate a maze of interconnecting elements is 
needed to support these attributions and to what extent 
they must remain speculative. 

Behind any fair appraisal of Fahy's study of the followers 
of Ghirlandaio lie questions of attribution and connoisseur- 
ship and the importance of this kind of study for modern art 
history. Neither an archival nor a biographical study could 
possibly treat the questions that Fahy has developed: a con- 
struction of a body of works for a putative "Master of Apollo 
and Daphne," for a young Fra Bartolommeo, and for the 
numerous artistic personalities or phases of an artist's career 
which Fahy isolates quite brilliantly. He is almost exclu- 
sively working without even names of the masters and vir- 
tualy without significant documentation. Sometimes the 
results have been rather free-swinging, and in such cases, 
Fahy readily admits their tentative nature. Although there 
have been attempts in recent times to discredit connoisseur- 
ship and even to ridicule it ("Amico di Sandro" and "Alunno 
di Domenico" are still classroom whipping boys), the con- 
noisseur deals with problems others fear to touch, trying to 
put some kind of order into a hodge-podge of isolated 
panels, frescoes, fragments, and drawings. It is exactly this 
that Fahy has done in this clearly written and highly ser- 
viceable study. 

JAMES BECK 
. Columbia University 
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Albrecht Dürer's drawings have proved to be a rich legacy. 
Drawings were fundamental materials for his art and he 
carefully conserved drawn ideas and studies throughout his 
life. Thus the many surviving drawings are important as 
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documents: they provide significant information about the 
artist's life and the evolution of his paintings and prints. 

Dürer drew in many media and mastered them all. The 
genius of his draftmanship is evident in the earliest works 
and manifest in his mature style. In drawings he sought to 
perfect theoretical formulae of perspective and human pro- 
portions. His progress is chronicled in the hundreds of pre- 
served theoretical drawings. In others Dürer displays a keen 
and uncompromising observation of the subject that is as 
detached as that of a scientist. These elements combine in 
the working drawings to provide insight into his thought 
processes. Because of his skill, imagination, and above all 
the use he made of his drawings, they are indispensable to 
all Dürer scholarship. 

As a result there is an immense body of literature con- 
cerned with Dürer's drawings. It ranges from specialized 
studies of individual works to essays and criticism, hand- 
lists, and critical catalogues. To the latter must now be added 
the six-volume Complete Drawings of Albrecht Durer by Walter 
L. Strauss. This is a formidable work, fully illustrated and 
bearing numerous concordances and appendixes. It is the 
largest compilation of Dürer's drawings and related informa- 
tion to date and it will inevitably become a basic reference 
tool for Dürer research. The following remarks, therefore, 
are made with the usefulness, reliability, accuracy, and 
thoroughness of this catalogue very much in mind. 

Most persons who consult the Complete Drawings will be in 
search of pertinent information about some specialized as- 
pect of Dürer's drawings: a given drawing, a group of them, 
or references to related works. The author, on the other 
hand, has established working premises that make the work 
difficult to use as a reference tool. He has tried to organize 
this vast body of widely variegated material in chronological 
sequence and to divide it into autograph and non-autograph 
drawings. Thus, the concordance to Winkler's catalogue 
numbers! at the end of each of the first four volumes and at 
the end of Volume vt is an essential aid to locating drawings 
in this catalogue. Dürer as well as others affixed dates now 
judged to be incorrect to a substantial number of his draw- 
ings. Strauss, no less than his predecessors, has reinter- 
preted many of these dates. 

The first volume begins with a short introductory essay. 
Strauss notes that about 2,000 of Dürer's drawings and 
sketches survive, and that they provide insight into the art- 
ist's life and thought. His further assertion that the draw- 
ings provide a "visual history of the life of his age" exagger- 
ates what is at best a minor function that they serve. Strauss 
then enlarges on an observation by Christopher White, ex- 
trapolating three categories among Dürer's drawings.? They 
are: "file drawings," "preparatory drawings,” and “au- 
tonomous drawings." 

“File drawings,” according to Strauss, are those of 
‘plants, animals, costumes, landscapes, draperies, facial 
expressions, and unusual events—all for future reference.” 
The list should also include figure drawings, of which many 


1 F. Winkler, Die Zeichnungen Albrecht Diirers, 4 vols., Berlin, 1936-39. 
? C. White, Dürer, the Artist and His Drawings, New York, 1971, 18. 


3 The Imhoff list was appended to a letter addressed to Emperor 
Rudolph II in 1588. It was published by J. Heller, Das Leben und die 
Werke Albrecht Dürers, Bamberg/Leipzig, 1827, 11, 78f. The other works 
are: C. Ephrussi, Albert Dürer et ses dessins, Paris, 1882; F. Lippman, 
Zeichnungen von Albrecht Dürer in Nachbildungen, 7 vols., Berlin, 1883- 


are among the most innovative of all Dürer's works and were 
demonstrably kept for future reference. 

The “preparatory drawings" are fewest in number of sur- 
vivors because they had an immediate function in the execu- 
tion of prints and paintings. The processes involved prick- 
ing, scissoring, tearing, erasure, and so on. We may sup- 
pose that many of Dürer's file drawings were similarly con- 
sumed in the creative process. 

Third on Strauss's list, the "autonomous drawings" are 
those that were meant to stand as finished works and not 
intended for translation into another medium. This category 
also seems unlikely to satisfy all who seek a close definition. 
If, in later generations than Dürers, artist’s drawings can 
usually be fitted more easily into such categories, it is 
nonetheless significant to note that Dürer was the first artist 
not an Italian whose drawings survive in sufficient numbers 
for such distinctions to be attempted. 

There is at least one further category of drawings by 
Dürer. That group comprises the theoretical works, among 
which are the studies of human proportion and those of 
architecture, geometry, and perspective. Repetitious, some- 
times complicated, often dull, Dürer's theoretical drawings 
are vitally important nonetheless to the comprehension of 
his understanding of Renaissance theory. Although most of 
them would probably qualify as “file drawings," Strauss has 
made them into two further groups in this catalogue. 

The introductory essay goes on from here to trace the 
early disposition of Dürer's drawings and the evolution of 
lists and catalogues of them. The discussion begins with the 
130 entries in a list compiled in 1588 of works in the Imhoff 
Collection, drawings acquired by Willibald Pirckheimer's 
son-in-law and his descendants after the artist's death. It 
continues through the catalogues and handlists of Heller, 
Ephrussi, Lippmann, the Tietzes, Flechsig, Winkler, and 
Panofsky.? 

Strauss notes that Matthias Mendes Diirerbibliographie of 
1971 lists 10,271 books and articles on the artist.* He defines 
his own catalogue as a "humble attempt to find a middle 
ground between the contractional 'purist' appraisals of 
Hans Tietze and Erica Tietze-Conrat and the expansionist 
approach of Friedrich Winkler." These are unprepossessing 
objectives, to say the least, for a large new catalogue of 
Dürer's drawings. Questions of authenticity, date, and in- 
terpretation of many drawings are no less controversial now 
than they were in the Tietzes's and Winkler's day. Strauss 
can offer new bibliography, new listings, and new location 
references. He has made a special effort to verify and record 
watermarks, some for the first time. A statement near the 
end of the introduction, however, shows that he does not 
propose to enter the arena of controversy very far. "An opin- 
ion," he writes, "concerning authenticity or dating has 
been expressed only in those cases where good reasons or 
documentation have indicated that the conclusion was in- 
deed supportable.” Although it is not clear what other 
legitimate motivation would cause a scholar to express an 


1929; H. Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, Kritisches Verzeichnis der Werke 
Albrecht Diirers, 3 vols., Augsburg/Basel/Leipzig, 1928-1938; E. 
Flechsig, Albrecht Dürer, sein Leben und seine künstlerische Entwicklung, 2 
vols., Berlin, 1928-1931; F. Winkler (see n. 1); E. Panofsky, Albrecht 
Diirer, 2 vols., Princeton, 1943. 


4 M. Mende, Dürerbibliographie, Wiesbaden, 1971. 


opinion concerning authenticity or dating, we could wish 
for more than the implied hesitancy suggests. In acknowl- 
edgments following the introduction Strauss expresses 
thanks for the assistance of about 70 individuals, among 
them many distinguished scholars and the curators of lead- 
ing European and American museums, galleries, print- 
rooms, and private collections. The opportunity to exam- 
ine and discuss so many of the drawings so widely should 
lend weight to the opinions expressed by the author. As it 
is, Strauss notes that he will deal most extensively with 
questions of authenticity in the areas of watermarks and 
monograms. Two of the appendixes in Volume vi, in fact, 
deel with the evidence provided by watermarks and mono- 
grams on individual drawings. 

In a few sentences at the end of the introduction Strauss 
discusses the influence of Durer’s friend Willibald 
Pirckheimer and the learned circle of humanists Dürer met 
through him. Here, rightly, Strauss points out that Durer’s 
art reflects the intellectual climate of his age. It shows the 
strong inroads of Renaissance and Reformation upon the 
late medieval world. Dürer's art, however, is more than a 
reflection. It is one of the formative elements as well as an 
expression of the intellectual climate of the Northern Re- 
naissance. 

The acknowledgments after Strauss's introduction are fol- 
lowed in turn by a procedural note on the use of the 
catelogue. It lists the nature and sequence of information 
given in each entry and the abbreviations for reference 
works cited.? In this listing is a further word on the authen- 
ticity of the drawings. Here it is asserted that all drawings in 
the first four volumes are to be considered authentic unless 
their attribution is qualified in the text. Works catalogued 
by Winkler, Panofsky, and others, but rejected by Strauss 
have been entered in an appendix of excluded works in Vol- 
ume vil. Most of these are illustrated. There is no clear ex- 
plamation, either in this note or in the appendix, of the 
guidelines used to separate the many works catalogued in 
Volumes 1 to Iv, albeit clearly rejected by Strauss, from the 
rejects relegated to Volume vr. There are also many drawings 
concerning which the author implies his rejection without 
specifically stating it. A number of acknowledged copies are 
included in the first four volumes and in at least one instance 
a lost drawing is catalogued. The latter is a view of Chiusa 
(Klausen) in the Tirol. The author has given it a date of 1495 
and illustrated it by reversing a detail of the landscape in 
Dürer's engraving Nemesis (B.77), done in 1501 or 1502. Dürer 
is presumed to have passed through Chiusa on his way to 
and from Italy in 1494 and 1495. We may suppose that his 
drawing, of uncertain date, size, and medium, was a file 
drawing that was promoted six to eight years later to a pre- 
paratory drawing for the Nemesis and consumed in the crea- 
tion of the print. 

The catalogue is chronological. The entries are numbered 
by year and according to the author's estimate of their place 
in the year's sequence. The first entry is numbered 1484/1. It 
is Dürer's self-portrait done in silverpoint at the age of 13, 
now in the Albertina. Obviously it has not been possible for 
Strauss to catalogue the drawings in the precise sequence of 
their execution. Thus works of similar or related subject 
matter are usually clustered together, though they may well 
have been produced contemporaneously with others. Draw- 


5 Not listed is the abbreviation “Wa.” used for works exhibited in 
the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C. in 1971 with 
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ings on paper with the same watermark are also listed to- 
gether when Strauss deems that they were done in the same 
year. 

Except for the theoretical drawings, or most of them, con- 
cerning human proportions and architectural, perspectival, 
and geometrical studies, the catalogue proceeds from 1484 to 
the single drawing dated 1528, the year of Dürer's death. The 
first four volumes comprise the drawings from, respectively, 
1484-1499, 1500-09, 1510-19, and 1520-28. Volume v is de- 
voted to the drawings on human proportions and the sixth 
volume contains the other theoretical drawings under the 
general label of "architectural studies." It also contains the 
appendixes. 

The outset of each year is chronicled in the catalogue with 
information about the artist's life in the period. Concurrent 
works in other media are listed and more often than not one 
is illustrated. There are references to Dürer's journals, to 
documents, and to current events. Each volume has an ap- 
pendix of related material, sources and copies, selected to 
elaborate or enhance the discussion of some of the draw- 
ings. 

The individual entries in the catalogue rarely fill as much 
as a full page. They face the illustrations and consist of his- 
torical notes and capsule summaries of earlier schol- 
arship about the work. The references are generally up to 
date and reasonably thorough. There are several numerical 
transpositions and errors in dates, page, and volume num- 
bers, most of them self-evident. 

The single worst feature of the Complete Drawings is the 
poor quality of the illustrations. The volumes are printed by 
offset lithography. The paper is pale cream-colored and thin 
enough that the text on the reverse can frequently be seen 
through the reproduced drawing. The tonal range of the 
printing process is severely limited. There are no rich black 
lines or tones. Areas of the drawings heightened with white 
have lost their fundamental capacity to define volume or 
express the concept of light. Monograms, dates, inscrip- 
tions, and collectors' marks are often blurred and sometimes 
lost entirely along with the fine tones of washes and any 
sense of the texture of the original paper. Needless to say, 
one may trust these reproductions for only the most cursory 
identification. This is particularly grievous because the 
drawings themselves are so difficult of access, and so are 
good reproductions of most of them. It will be much too easy 
despite these warnings to come to depend on these blurry 
gray washes and lifeless lines for an approximation of 
Dürer's work. 

From about 1500 through the rest of his life Dürer was 
intensely concerned with the formulation of a theory of 
human proportion. It was, perhaps, the aspect of Renais- 
sance theory that most attracted him. His book on the sub- 
ject, Vier Bücher von menschlicher Proportion, was published in 
1528, shortly after he died. The work was part of a projected 
manual for the training of apprentices. Most of Dürer's sur- 
viving theoretical drawings, including the studies for this 
treatise on human proportions are gathered in Mss 5228- 
523] in the British Museum, from the collection of Sir Hans 
Sloan (d. 1759). Manuscripts in Dresden (an album in the 
Sachsische Landesbibliothek) and Nuremberg (Stadtbib- 
liothek, Ms Cent V. App. 34aa) account for nearly all the 
remainder. 


catalogue numbers of Dürer in America; His Graphic Work, ed. Charles 
Talbot, Washington, 1971. 
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A few of the drawings related to the development of 
Dürer's ideas on proportion are catalogued in their appro- 
priate chronological position in Strauss's second, third, and 
fourth volumes, but the bulk of them have been catalogued 
separately in Volume v. This was done, Strauss says in his 
introduction to the fifth volume, not to detract from their 
importance but to serve two ends: "It avoids the prolifera- 
tion of Dürer's other drawings, which would be over- 
whelmed if the two categories were to be combined; and 
second, it gives a clear idea of the chronology of Dürer's 
involvement with this subject as well as the evolution of his 
methods of constructing the human figure." 

The listings begin in 1504. Thus they do not include the 
preparatory drawings for the engraving of Nemesis (B.77), the 
first of Dürer's finished works to show the studied use of a 
canon of human proportions; neither are any of the studies 
that led to the engraved Fall of Man (B.1), completed in 1504 
and a major milestone in the evolution of his theory, to be 
found in this volume. 

There are notes for the artist's activity and development 
for each year of the entries in the catalogued drawings of 
human proportions. Unfortunately, however, the drawings 
themselves are greatly reduced in size and reproduced in 
high contrast.9 The inscriptions are mostly illegible and the 
margins generally invisible. Translations or partial transla- 
tions of the inscriptions are given in the entries in many 
cases, but are frequently impossible to relate to the illegible 
reproductions. Far from giving a "clear idea of the chronol- 
ogy of Dürer's involvement with the subject as well as the 
evolution of the methods of constructing the human fig- 
ure," the drawings catalogued and reproduced here are 
wholly depersonalized and only marginally useful in de- 
monstrating Dürer's methods of figure construction. 

The listing closes with 16 drawings from the various col- 
lections of proportion studies that are classified as work- 
shop efforts (six from the Dresden album, two from Sloan 
manuscripts in the British Museum, and eight from the 
manuscript in Nuremberg). Also catalogued in this volume 
are 200 drawings made by Dürer and members of his shop to 
illustrate a treatise on wrestling and fencing, copied for pre- 
sentation to the Emperor Maximilian on the occasion of his 
visit to Nuremberg in 1512, and now in the Albertina. A 
concordance to. Rupprich's Dürers schriftlicher Nachlass (3 
vols., Berlin, 1956-1969) is appended to the volume. 

Volume vi begins with a catalogue of "architectural 
studies." A note to its title defines the works collected here 
as "sketches pertaining to architecture, geometry, 
planometry, stereometry, and preparatory drawings for the 
Manual of Measurement." This "manual," the Unterweisung der 
Messung, was published in 1525. It represents another facet 
of the artist's long preoccupation with the production of a 
general manual for the training of apprentices. 

More because of their geometrical regularity than their 
intrinsic character, Dürer used architectural forms for much 
of his theoretical work on perspective and measurement. 
Most of his predecessors had done likewise. Though he was 
demonstrably aware of the fundamental concepts of 
perspective earlier than 1506, Dürer traveled to Bologna from 
Venice in that year to spend eight days learning the "secrets 


$'The human proportions drawings are reduced to 3096 of their 
original size, not by 3096 as noted by Strauss, v, 2409. 
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of perspective" from someone (his identity remains un- 
known) who had agreed to teach them to him. From Bologna 
he had originally planned to return to Venice and thence to 
Nuremberg. He delayed his return, however, and there has 
been some speculation that he made a brief visit to Rome at 
that time, although there are no drawings to reinforce this 
theory. 

The catalogued architectural studies begin with drawings 
datable to the Bologna trip. Unfortunately, they do not re- 
veal any of the secrets of perspective he may have learned at 
the time. The remainder of the catalogue lists works from 
1506-09, 1514-15, 1517, and 1524. Some of Dürer's theoretical 
drawings of this kind are also catalogued in the second to 
fourth volumes of the Complete Drawings. Most are in the 
same manuscripts in London, Dresden, and Nuremberg that 
contain the studies of human proportion. They have been 
reduced here by more than half in the reproductions and 
suffer from the same lack of detail and legibility, aggravated 
by heightened contrast, that afflicts the illustrations of the 
proportion drawings. 

The second section of Volume vi is devoted to excluded 
drawings. They begin with workshop examples of the ar- 
chitectural studies from the British Museum and Nurem- 
berg manuscripts (listed as XAS/1-XAS/45). There follow as- 
sorted rejected drawings by catalogue or handlist number 
from Winkler (XW), Panofsky (XP), and others (XO), in se- 
quence. Almost all are illustrated. 

The appendix to Volume vi, in seven sections, completes 
the work. The first section, "Miscellaneous Drawings," in- 
cludes five sheets, presumably by Dürer, of which four con- 
tain letters and lines possibly pertaining to cryptography, 
and one, various alphabet forms. "Collections," a very use- 
ful section, consists of a reference list preceded by a histori- 
cal summary of the development of major collections and 
their histories from the 16th to the 20th century. 

The sections of the appendix called "Monograms" and 
"Watermarks" are those in which Strauss promises to deal 
most extensively with questions of authenticity. His treat- 
ment of monograms is a careful account of work done by 
Flechsig, the Tietzes, Oehler, and others, to isolate and iden- 
tify the spurious monograms and dates on authentic draw- 
ings and to determine the authenticity of drawings, mono- 
grams, and dates on others still in dispute.” 

In the first instance there are some small clusters of au- 
thentic drawings that bear calligraphicall similar but 
spurious dates and monograms. They seem to have been 
gifts, dated and monogrammed by their recipients in the 
year the gift was made. Another group of drawings has a 
variant of Direr’s typical monogram in which the crossbar 


. of the A bisects the D. The drawings and the monograms are 


both in dispute. Support for rejecting most of these draw- 
ings, all in Dürer's early style, has been provided by Strauss 
who has shown that several are on paper that has a "Gothic 
P" as a watermark. Dürer seems to have used this paper only 
late in his career. Other scholars who have rejected these 
drawings have assigned them to various members of Dürer's 
workshop, such as Hans Baldung, Hans Sebald Beham, and 
Hans von Kulmbach. Strauss, although expressing doubt, 
has kept several of this group among the authentic works 


schleuderte' Dürer-Monogram," Marburger Jahrbuch für Kunstwis- 
senschaft, xvi, 1959, 57f; idem, "Das Dürermonogram au: Werken der 
Dürerzeit," Städel Jahrbuch, n.s. 1v, 1973, 36f. 


catalogued in the first volume. He has not included any with 
the "Gothic P" watermark and does not argue for the au- 
thenticity of the monogram. Only passing note has been 
made by Strauss of the development of Dürer's authentic 
monogram, which has been studied most exhaustively by 
Flechsig. 

Probably the best contribution Strauss has made to Dürer 
scholarship is his painstaking effort to list every discernible 
watermark on the paper used by Durer and to initiate an 
interpretation of the evidence they provide. Watermarks 
rarely serve as proof of authenticity and are best used to 
cor-oborate other evidence. In this respect they can be help- 
full The use of the curious "tossed" form of Dürer's mono- 
gram on some doubted drawings, combined with the pres- 
ence of a "Gothic P" watermark in the paper, reinforces the 
doubt that they are Dürer's work. There are, however, single 
drawings of indisputable date and authenticity that are 
wicely separated in date from others of equally sure 
documentation bearing the same watermark. This is true, 
for instance, of paper with the watermark of a crown, cross, 
and triangle used for 19 drawings between 1494 and 1496 and 
for one, or possibly two in 1503. 

A watermark of crossed arrows occurs on 15 drawings, 
placed in the year 1506 by Strauss, who asserts that Dürer 
used this paper in Italy at the time of his sojourn there. He 
employs this presumption as evidence to redate several 
drawings, notably two preliminary designs for Fugger fam- 
ily tombs usually dated in 1510. He also catalogues one draw- 
ing on the same paper for each of the years, 1507, 1510, and 
1516. 

Much more, clearly, needs to be done, as Strauss acknowl- 
edges. Many watermarks have to be verified and the papers 
idertified. Furthermore, there are numbers of editorial cor- 
rections to be made in Strauss's lists and cross-references. 
One of the two drawings of 1503 listed in this section under 
the watermark of a crown, cross, and triangle is a securely 
dated Head of the Virgin, cat. 1503/12. But the catalogue entry 
for the drawing lists the watermark as a bull's head with a 
caduceus. 

Another example of the clear need for caution in the use of 
evidence provided by watermarks, is Strauss's treatment of 
the drawing, the Madonna with a Multitude of Animals, cat. 
150322, in the Albertina. One of three related drawings, it is 
based on a less finished version in Berlin, cat. 1503/21. A 
variation, cat. 1503/23, is in the Louvre. The watermark of 
the Vienna drawing is listed as “a bird in a double circle (not 
in Briquet)."? In his commentary to cat. 1503/22 Strauss says 
that this is the only example of Dürer's use of paper with this 
watermark. In the watermark listings of the appendix to 
Volume vi, on the other hand, the entry for "bird in a double 
circle" reads: "Br(iquet). 12.223 (?). Not in Meder." Further- 
more, along with the Vienna drawing, the listings refer to a 
rejected drawing, cat. XW. IV/3, Woman in Sorrow. Comment- 
ing on the use of paper with this watermark, the author 
says. "Because these are the only two drawings for which 
Durer used it, there is some doubt concerning their authen- 
ticity.” When we look up the drawing, a Woman in Sorrow, in 
the excluded drawings section of Volume vi, we find the 
watermark described as “bird in circle (not in Briquet)." The 
commentary reads "the watermark does not occur in any 
othe- Dürer drawing and therefore speaks against his au- 


8 C. M. Briquet, Les Filigranes, 4 vols., Paris, 1907. 
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thorship." Given that the watermark is reproduced in the 
appendix (from Briquet 12.223) and may or may not be that 
on one or both of the drawings, there seems to be no need to 
question the authenticity of the Vienna Madonna With a Mul- 
titude of Animals, never doubted elsewhere, or to base any 
judgment of the Woman in Sorrow on the evidence provided. 

After the appendix on watermarks there follow a com- 
prehensive bibliography and a concordance to Winkler 
numbers, with Panofsky numbers of drawings not listed by 
Winkler. There is an index in three sections followed by a 
brief addenda and corrigenda list on the last page. 

The Complete Drawings of Albrecht Dürer is not a definitive 
new catalogue. If there is any validity in the search for a 
"middle ground" between the work of the Tietzes and 
Winkler it has been neither demonstrated nor discovered. 
Far too many of the entries simply list the opinions of earlier 
scholars no matter how contradictory they seem. There is 
hardly a word about the craft of drawing, which Dürer mas- 
tered to the degree that the drawings themselves speak as 
volubly as any other evidence about their authenticity. The 
reproductions are too poor to aid the reader in formulating 
an opinion about controversial work; indeed they would 
prejudice the case in nearly every instance against Dürer's 
authorship. A severe, careful editing would have improved 
the usefulness of the book as a reference work. There is a 
clear potential in the study of watermarks for new insights 
into Dürer's drawings. Even in this the Complete Drawings is 
too uneven to be wholly successful. 


CHARLES I. MINOTT 
University of Pennsylvania 


R.-A. D'HULST, Jordaens Drawings, trans. from the Dutch 
P. S. Falk (Monographs of the National Centrum voor de 
Plastische Kunsten van de XVIde en XVIIde Eeuw, v), 
London/New York, Phaidon Press, 1974. Vol. r: pp. 318; 
Vol. 11: pp. 280, 10 pls.; Vol. 111: pp. 78, 256 pls.; Vol. tv: 
pp. 8, 392 pls. £99. 


It is not likely that the 300th anniversary of the death of 
Jacob Jordaens will lend to the year 1978 a distinction com- 
parable to that given to 1977 by the 400th anniversary of 
Rubens's birth, or that it will be celebrated as much as the 
other event. Jordaens was, nevertheless, the leading master 
left in Antwerp after Rubens had died. On June 9, 1640, ten 
days after Rubens's death, Balthasar Gerbier, painter, ex- 
pert, and political agent, who only in February of that year 
had compared Jordaens unfavorably to Rubens, wrote to an 
English acquaintance: ‘Jordaens remaines y^ prime painter 
here now S' Peeter Rubens is deceased," and he expected the 
artist to become "more deere in his paintings." It is true 
that for the completion of some paintings Rubens had left 
unfinished, the Cardinal Infante Ferdinand preferred Van 
Dyck "que no hay duda lo hara mejor que nadie" (who with- 
out doubt will do it better than anyone else). When Van 
Dyck had declined the honor, however, it was Jordaens who 
received the commission, and after Van Dyck's death, at the 
end of the following year, Jordaens was indeed the dominant 
figure of the Antwerp school of painting— partly, it is true, 
by default. Unquestionably, he still produced works of dis- 
tinction during the 1640's, and he remained active through- 
out his long life, receiving major commissions for the Huis 
ten Bosch near The Hague and for the Amsterdam town hall. 
At the time he took the leading position in Antwerp, how- 
ever, his best years lay behind him. Rather than spurring 
him into making a special effort to prove himself the worthy 
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heir of Rubens’s mantle, the many demands now coming his 
way were met by Jordaens by relying on old routines and 
developing techniques permitting rapid execution at the 
expense of thought and feeling. The works, however, that he 
had painted and drawn during the first 30 years of his artis- 
tic career will always be acclaimed for qualities peculiarly 
his own: the interpretation of biblical or legendary actions 
in terms of solid, if plain, human beings; his good-humored 
and only mildly critical examination of middle-class fes- 
tivities; and the astonishing boldness with which he man- 
ipulated colors and drawing media for brilliant effects of 
light and dark. 

The critical literature on Jordaens evidently cannot com- 
pare with that on Rubens, in size as well as intensity of 
study. It cannot be said, however, that Jordaens has not re- 
ceived a good deal of attention. Contrary to the approach of 
older scholars, from Rooses to Van Puyvelde, much of the 
more recent study has been directed toward an examination 
of Jordaens’s drawings. In the early 1930’s I began to collect 
the material for a book on the master’s drawings. (The first 
paper I ever read at an annual meeting of the College Art 
Association, in Washington in 1936, was on this subject.) 
New professional duties, and the war years, delayed the 
work, and when early in the 1950’s I learned from R.-A. 
d’Hulst that he, too, had begun working on a book on Jor- 
daens's drawings, I proposed joining our efforts, an idea 
then accepted by the Belgian scholar. As is natural in such a 
situation, I gave my co-author complete access to my mate- 
rial. Difficulties in obtaining a commercial publisher de- 
layed this common project and d’Hulst eventually pro- 
ceeded on his own, the result of his studies being the first 
major book on Jordaens’s drawings, published in 1956. Ten 
years later d’Hulst organized the only exhibition ever de- 
voted exclusively to Jordaens’s drawings (Antwerp- 
Rotterdam, 1966-67), providing an opportunity to assess 
what we knew about the artist's drawn oeuvre, as well as 
which problems still remained open. I pointed out some of 
these problems in a review of that exhibition in Kunstchronik, 
xx, 1967, 94-110. 

The most vigorous, if controversial, spur to Jordaens re- 
search came with the huge exhibition assembled for the Na- 
tional Gallery of Canada by Michael Jaffé, who was also the 
author of the impressive catalogue. Admitting gratefully the 
stimulating effect of this presentation of many paintings, 
tapestries, and drawings by or attributed to Jordaens, sev- 
eral scholars, among them Haverkamp-Begemann, Janina 
Michalkowa, d’Hulst, and I, published critical reviews in 
which problems of attribution, dating, and iconography 
were discussed. Jaffé augmented his notes in a study pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of the National Gallery of Canada and took 
the opportunity to answer some of his critics; d'Hulst's re- 
view (published in the Art Bulletin) and Michalkowa's had 


* Since this was written, a Jordaens exhibition of 81 drawings and 
27 prints has been held at the Museum Plantin-Moretus in Antwerp 
(June 17-September 17, 1978). The catalogue, by d'Hulst, reprints the 
respective entries from his book, as well as the introductory re- 
marks from pp. 58-66 (differentiating five stylistic periods). The 
show contained three drawings not previously published. One of 
them (No. 60) is slight; another (No. 1) probably not by Jordaens. 
The third, however (No. 3: Paulus and Barnabas at Lystra) is a very 
important addition; it forms a close group with drawings No. A22 


come out too late, however, to be included in his rejoinder. 

Many of the points made by d'Hulst are now. however, 
incorporated in his ambitious and beautifully produced 
corpus of Jordaens's drawings." This work will evidently re- 
main forever the most complete presentation ofthe material, 
and although, as I shall try to show, it is hardly the las! 
word, it will surely remain the last such publication, if for no 
other reason than that no publisher would want again tc 
invest time and money in a similar undertaking. What 
Haverkamp-Begemann deplored in his review of the Ottawa 
exhibition is indeed an unavoidable problem in any study 
on Jordaens aiming at completeness: the artist's stature loses 
the more one sees of his work. There is no sh.rking of this 
fact, and I could therefore not agree with Haverkamp- 
Begemann's suggestion that in a public exhibizion Jordaens 
ought to be "protected from himself" by a judicious limita- 
tion to his best works only. Why should the ar: historian be 
concerned about the effect on the layman of an exhibition 
that gives a fair survey of an artist's career, including a good 
sampling of the works that show his feet of clay? The poor 
performance of the artist in his later years & part of the 
whole picture, and it is not the historian's tasE to pass over 
in silence his weaker products. That would be coming 
dangerously close to Liebermann's definition oi the function 
of the art historian: to eliminate from an artist's oeuvre all 
his poorer works.! 

D'Hulst's latest book is nothing less than monumental. It 
comprises four volumes, the first two essentially consisting 
of catalogue entries for 632 items. The last two contain the 
mostly excellent reproductions on 636 plates and a small 
group of comparative illustrations is tucked away at the end 
of Volume r. Placed in Volume 1 are also a list of illustra- 
tions, a list of abbreviations for frequently cited literature, 
and a catalogue of exhibitions. These useful sections are 
greatly enriched in Volume n by elaborate and carefully 
checked indexes of collections, subjects, and o-her works by 
Jordaens mentioned in the texts, closing with a register of 
names and places. 

In addition to these handy aids to further study, there is, 
also in Volume I, the author's preface with a Lrief survey of 
the more recent literature, and twelve pages entitled 'Jor- 
daens as a Draughtsman." There is also, lastly, a chronologi- 
cal list of all firmly dated documents concerning the artist's 
life and work; a similar list had accompanied the author's 
catalogue of the exhibition of 1966/67, but it has now been 
augmented by bibliographical references, and enlarged by 
the inclusion of firm dates found on drawings (adopting a 
suggestion made in my review of that exhibit-on). 

In addition to this scholarly apparatus and no less admir- 
able in its thoroughness is the standard structure of the 
catalogue entries. They provide information about size, 
technique, inscriptions, and condition, tae necessary 


and A24 of the large publication, and with these ard other related 
drawings may contribute to unhinge some of the current theories 
about the earliest drawings of the master, especialy the group of 
Entombment scenes, which I am confident will evertually be with- 
drawn from the canon of Jordaens's oeuvre. 

1 “Der Kunsthistoriker ist dazu da, uns unsere scalechten Bilder 
abzuschreiben"; English, unfortunately, has no word for the oppo- 
site of "to attribute" (zuschreiben) which German provides with the 
word "abschreiben." 


photograph credits and sections on provenance and litera- 
ture, and they end with critical discussions, varying in 
length, to some of which I shall return below.? 

Since the publication of 1974 corresponds in its aim to the 
book published in 1956, d'Hulst still sees the career of Jor- 
daens in terms of five chronological periods: the first one, 
ending in ca. 1618 (hence lasting at the most six years); the 
second from ca. 1619 to ca. 1627; the third from ca. 1628 to ca. 
1641; the fourth from ca. 1642 to ca. 1651; and the last and 
longest from ca. 1652 to 1678. The rationale for these divi- 
sions had been given at some length in the older book, con- 
taining a survey of Jordaens's works in all media, above all 
painting, and since that book was illustrated with a large 
number of reproductions of the paintings, it still has its 
usefulness. It is regrettable, in fact, that although in his new 
publication d’Hulst cites paintings by the master many 
times, he does not refer the reader to where he may find 
them reproduced, not even in his own earlier volume, let 
alone in the books of Rooses or Van Puyvelde, or Jaffé's Ot- 
tawa catalogue. In 1956, d’Hulst had established this 
chronological scaffolding in a separate section, and it is this 
relatively short text which, translated from Flemish into En- 
glish and only slightly modified, has again been used to 
trace the development of the artist. 

Contrary to his earlier book, however, d’Hulst chose not 
to organize his catalogue section in accordance with these 
five periods; there is no break anywhere in the catalogue, 
which is all the more curious as the number of drawings has 
been greatly augmented. In fact, it is virtually impossible to 
check the author’s concept of Jordaens’s development, un- 
changed since 1956, and the validity of the five periods into 
which it is subdivided against the actual drawings. He 
hardly mentions any of the drawings in the introduction 


> We know from the author's review in these pages of the Ottawa 
exhibition that he lays great stress on completeness of bibliographi- 
cal references; he faulted Jaffé 13 times for having omitted refer- 
ences to his own previous publications. It strikes me as therefore 
somewhat peculiar that the elaborate comments found in Jaffe’s 
catalogue never appear in the section headed "Literature," and that 
several of my own earlier contributions have been absorbed with- 
out credit: the identification of the subject of A 77 (Banquet of 
Achelaos); the observation that what d’Hulst had described as “a 
man carrying a heavy load on his back’’(Cat. No. 63) is the figure of 
the paralytic carrying his bed; the recognition as Jordaens's work of 
a highly important pen sketch that I found in Berlin among Van 
Dyck drawings (A 82; the citation occurs in d'Hulst's work of 1966, 
but was forgotten in 1974). The author seems also to be reluctant to 
admit where he had previously been wrong. An example is drawing 
No. A 230, where he cites Van Puyvelde's incorrect identification of 
the subject as "Leda and Cupid," and Bock-Rosenberg's equally 
wrong guess that the corpulent female might be "Amphitrite," but 
fails to mention that he himself had twice published it as the "Ab- 
duction of Amphitrite." In this case I am mentioned as having 
suggested "a more likely" identification, but d'Hulst registers a 
reservation because a conspicuous flower (which I thought might 
be an anemone and thus a reference to Adonis, the whole subject 
being Venus lamenting Adonis's death), does not look sufficently 
like an anemone. I might rebut that, in his drawings, Jordaens never 
rencered flowers with botanical accuracy. 


?Thet the English version of these pages does not differ much from 
the Flemish one means that the author still feels that his notes of 
1956 on Jordaens's style and development are not in need of modifi- 
cation. It occasionally seems difficult, however, to find a congru- 
ence between the formulations of this text and the drawings to 
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(there are two sections in this chronological survey in which 
not a single drawing is identified), but where he does, it is 
without reference to the catalogue or the places where they 
are preserved. The reader who tries to work his way back- 
ward, so to speak, by checking the dates assigned to the 
drawings, finds himself stymied time and again by the ab- 
sence, in many cases, of such dates. Furthermore, the 
characterizations of the five periods are not sufficiently pre- 
cise to make them anything but a conventional gesture; a 
carry-over from the earlier book, this section seems to lack a 
meaningful relationship to the body of works included in 
the new volumes.? 

However that may be, one certainly gets the impression 
that the problems of development and chronology con- 
cerned the author less than that of authenticity. The line 
separating an artist's genuine works from copies or imita- 
tions is hard to draw with other artists, too, but the problem 
appears to be more baffling, and has proved to be less tract- 
able, in the case of Jordaens than of most other artists, Ru- 
bens included. D'Hulst quite evidently has struggled with 
the question, as again a comparison between his books of 
1956 and 1974 will show. In his earlier volume, he listed 199 
drawings as “eigenhändig” (although he did not use the 
word); 132 as "replicas and copies," and 36 as "unjustly at- 
tributed to Jordaens or his studio." He deferred a decision 
on 39 pieces that he had not seen; the total number listed 
was 406 items. In the new catalogue there are 423 "authen- 
tic" pieces (including eleven cartoons for tapestry); 29 
"doubtful" drawings; 118 "copies"; 42 drawings "wrongly 
attributed to Jordaens," and 20 drawings held in abeyance, 
again because he had not seen them. The new total hence 
amounts to 632 pieces. Evidently the most surprising shift is 
in the category of pieces considered authentic, of which 


which they are supposed to apply. Thus, talking about Jordaens's 
earliest drawings, d'Hulst finds that "figures generally appear in 
hieratic poses, almost devoid of movement" whereas "their at- 
titudes and gestures suggest inner tension." Or, for the period of 
ca. 1628-ca. 1641, to which belong his first drawings for family 
feasts, the splendid watercolors of country life (done as models for 
tapestries), and mythological subjects (The Infant Jupiter Suckled by the 
Goat Amalthea) as well as earthy genre scenes (Shepherd, with a 
Shepherdess Pouring out Milk, A 155), d'Hulst finds that "instead of 
exuberant everyday types with their plump physical forms, he fre- 
quently drew elongated, mannered figures belonging to a world of 
aristocratic refinement. These men and women, with their small 
heads and ascetic-looking bodies, suggest extreme spirituality and 
are the antithesis of bourgeois materialism, let alone any form of 
rusticity." One may wonder whether the artist he has in mind is 
truly Jordaens, since the formulation would seem rather to evcke 
figures of El Greco. It is also here that d'Hulst introduces, in a 
somewhat casual manner, the notion of influences from other mas- 
ters. For the first period he refers to Rubens but also to Jordaens's 
Mannerist predecessors in Antwerp. Caravaggio's name is intro- 
duced for the second period, Veronese, Barocci, and Cigoli for the 
third. Veronese is again mentioned for the last period (it was H. 
Kauffmann who first called attention to Jordaens's interest in Ver- 
onese), along with Bassano who according to d'Hulst may have 
contributed to a “radical alteration of style" around 1650, charac- 
terized by "figures [which] become more numerous and are de- 
picted in groups, at first still static but later in a state of movement 
which often produces a chaotic effect." Most of these artists with 
the exception of Rubens are rarely alluded to in the actual entries of 
the catalogue; Veronese, Barocci, Cigoli, and Bassano each receive 
only one additional mention. 
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there are more than twice as many as there were in 1956. It is 
true that a good many drawings have come to light in the 
last decades (there seems to be a fine group of little-known 
pieces in an anonymous Geneva collection identified only as 
"H.E"). By my (unofficial) count there are 38 drawings in 
d'Hulst's new catalogue that have not been published be- 
fore. There is, however, still another, in fact a decisive, rea- 
son for the staggering increase of the "original" pieces: 
d'Hulst himself stated (p. 52) that "the present figure of 423 
includes 132 drawings which I relegated to my second list" 
(meaning replicas and copies) "but which later investigation 
has shown to be most probably by Jordaens himself." Actu- 
ally, I wonder if d'Hulst here has not gotten mixed up in his 
own statistics. À quick check showed me that a good many 
of the pieces of the second category of 1956 are still listed as 
copies in 1974. There cannot be any doubt, however, that at 
least something like 70 items have been removed from the 
"doubtful" or even the rejected section (there are six of 
those), and shifted to the genuine column. In all these cases 
it was hardly any new evidence that prompted the change; in 
fact, for many of these items, the text has been taken over 
from the Flemish version without any change. Since d'Hulst 
does not even identify the drawings that he called copies in 
1956 but now accepts as originals, the reader is easily misled 
into assuming (wrongly) that what he now calls originals he 
had always accepted as such. One gets the impression, at 
any rate, that the author has become, in the intervening 
years, more tolerant of variations of quality. It is certainly 
never to the discredit of a scholar if he gives up positions 
once he recognizes them as untenable; flexibility in such 
matters, unless it is pure whimsy, is commendable. There 
still remains, however, a good deal of uncertainty in some of 
d'Hulst's pronouncements. In his new list of "doubtful" 
pieces, there are what one might colloquially describe as 
“hedging” statements, such as that he “would not altogether 
exclude the possibility of its being by Jordaens" (B 25) or 
‘Jordaens’ authorship cannot be definitely rejected" (B 29). 
Taken with the formulation cited above, that those now in- 
corporated in the first column are in the author's opinion 
"most probably" by Jordaens, such caveats continue to leave 
open the possibility of further adjustments in the author's 
canon. 

It cannot be expected that other scholars will agree with all 
of d'Hulst's decisions, but it is not my plan here to argue for 
or against these opinions, although there are indeed draw- 
ings d'Hulst considers genuine that I would classify as not 
coming from his hand, whereas there are several in his 
doubtful and even rejected columns that I am willing to 
admit as genuine pieces. (One item, C 80, had indeed been 
in d'Hulst's list of originals in 1956 and has only now been 
demoted to a copy.) Disagreements of this kind seem to be 
particularly widespread in the Jordaens field: Haverkamp- 
Begemann rejected no less than 25 drawings that Jaffé had 
included as genuine in the Ottawa exhibition. (Five of these 
I in turn accept as by Jordaens.) I, too, rejected a number of 
the drawings of the Ottawa show, and d'Hulst, although 
admitting that he accepted 17 items of the show which he 
had formerly questioned, stated in his review of 1969 in the 
Art Bulletin that, although still undecided about five pieces, 
he was certain that three were copies and that two others 
were "unconvincing." Of the ten drawings, however, three 
of the first group, and one from each of the two others, did 
make the grade in the volumes of 1974 after all. In addition, 
whereas in his review he had stated that the large number of 
studies from male nudes (in Düsseldorf and Darmstadt) 


"should be placed in doubt until something more is known 
about them," they appear three years later as authentic 
pieces, no questions asked. 

It is evidently difficult, with Jordaens's drawings perhaps 
even more than with those of other artists, to draw a line 
between products of the studio (not to mention later copies) 
and the works of his own hand. At any rate, although I 
disagree in a fair number of instances with the author's de- 
cisions, based as they are on his own shifting reaction to 
their "quality," I am refraining from going into such ques- 
tions of connoisseurship, not only because I see little merit 
in pitting one opinion against another, but also for a more 
fundamental reason. I believe that the author's obvious dif- 
ficulties and uncertainties concern, and may well have been 
in part caused by, the nature and function of Jordaens's 
drawings, which are insufficiently considered by most 
scholars and in fact completely neglected by d'Hulst. 

The first point to be observed is that "complete" composi- 
tions (as distinct from first sketches, the so-called crabbelinge) 
occupy an unusually large part of Jordaens's drawn oeuvre. 
Even if we grant that a master who had been admitted to the 
guild as a waterschilder (painter in tempera and watercolor) 
would find this medium more congenial for the working out 
of compositions than oil colors (which Rubens preferred), it 
seems most unlikely that all these more or less finished 
drawings were done in the preparation of larger projects, 
paintings or tapestries. This is, however, precisely the posi- 
tion taken by d'Hulst; he never questions his (unexpressed) 
premise that there must have been a "project" connected 
with every one of these compositions. Since he is, further- 
more, in many cases unable to identify the works for which 
these drawings may have been made, he is forced time and 
again to state, with only minor variations in the wording, 
that the drawing was done "for an unknown work." He 
Seems never to have contemplated the possibility that Jor- 
daens may have made many of these drawings as ends in 
themselves. This is, however, in my opinion the only con- 
clusion that permits us to account for the large number of 
these "complete" drawings, and there are arguments that 
might support this view. 

Many of these drawings belong to the later period of the 
master; their subjects are often moralizing allegories or nar- 
ratives taken from the Bible, with a preference for relatively 
obscure passages. In a study of 1939 (unfortunately accessi- 
ble only in a Danish translation), I had proposed to connect 
Jordaens's overt embrace of Calvinism with this thematic 
choice; and, prompted by me, Marian C. Donnelly pursued 
this line of inquiry further without, however, completely : 
exhausting it. (D'Hulst accepted, but did not expand, the 
"Calvinist messages" Donnelly had identified.) It should be 
obvious that Jordaens did not make such drawings for his 
own pleasure. Neither is it likely that they were studies for 
conventional products, such as larger paintings to decorate 
the walls of houses. (Jordaens continued to paint altarpieces 
for Catholic churches but they dealt of course with the ap- 
propriate and traditional subjects.) We must assume that in 
the Antwerp middle classes, and particularly among Jor- 
daens's co-religionists, there was some interest, and possi- 
bly, in a modest way, a market for such drawings. To appeal 
to the moral and religious convictions of these people, the 
drawings did not have to be as finished in every detail, as 
some 17th- and 18th-century drawings that were done to 
please the collectors. The form that Jordaens gave the works 
appears to have satisfied the emotional needs of his public. 

This thesis also throws light, I believe, on that other phe- 


nomenon which should at least have prompted a brief dis- 
cussion: the existence of such a large number of copies of 
these narrative sketches. How are we to explain the multi- 
plication of precisely this kind of drawing in copies which 
have bedeviled not only d'Hulst but most modern authors 
who have occupied themselves with the master? (Copies of 
single figure sketches, which also exist, can perhaps be ex- 
plained as students' exercises, but this explanation will not 
do for the other group.) Moreover, the examination of these 
copies shows that many of them are surprisingly similar in 
style. They follow their models in all the essentials but skip 
details, arriving at a highly generalized, almost diagramma- 
tic repetition of the original drawings. Randomly made 
copies should be as varied in their handling as were the 
artists who drew them. Many of the copies of Jordaens's 
drawings, however, are so similar in their manner that one 
wonders whether they were not the work of one, or at best a 
verw small number of craftsmen. I believe, in fact, that we 
ought to consider seriously the possibility that Jordaens 
himself made copies of his own drawings. Anemic as these 
drawings can be, they still have an uncanny kinship with 
the line, the physiognomic types, and some of the minor 
mannerisms of Jordaens's more careful and better 
documented works. 

I feel somewhat encouraged in making this suggestion 
precisely because one of these "generalized" copies 
(d'Hulst, C88; Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento; Fig. 1) has 
an inscription, referring to Isaiah 44:15-17, unquestionably 
written in Jordaens's own hand. It could be objected that 
Jordaens might have added the words to a copy by a pupil, 
but zhe drawing itself, unpleasantly superficial as it is, is at 
the same time so assured in its graphic routines, and so 
consistent in its reduction of all forms to simple shapes, that 
the attribution to Jordaens himself of the entire sheet is the 
mos: acceptable solution. 

Seen in this perspective, the distinction between "origi- 
nal" and "copy," to which d'Hulst devoted such a valiant 
effort, appears in a completely different light. It also moves 
the problem from the realm of simple connoisseurship (and 
from the sphere of commercial interest unavoidably as- 
societed with problems of connoisseurship) into a historical 
context with social, religious, and, in a limited way, 
economic ramifications. 

For the identification, particularly of what we may call his 
Calvinist subjects, Jordaens aided the modern critic greatly 
by inscribing the biblical reference on the sheets them- 
selves; occasionally he quoted the pertinent texts in full. 
(Flemish texts inscribed on Jordaens's drawings, unfortu- 
nate.y, are rarely translated in d'Hulst's book.) The author, 
however, did not always use such hints for the precise in- 
terpretation of the drawings. A drawing formerly in the F. 
Koenigs Collection, and now no longer traceable, is inscribed 
Luc. 11 v. 8. Disregarding this reference, d'Hulst identifies 
the illustrated text as Luke 11: 42-54; he therefore did not see 
the significance of the position of Christ, who is shown 
standing in an open door. The passage that Jordaens himself 
iden-ified as his text comes immediately after Luke's recital 
of the Lord's Prayer: Christ tells the parable of a man who 
goes at midnight to borrow three loaves from a friend, but is 
rebu:fed by him with the words that the door is now shut 
and that he cannot rise. Yet, so Christ continues, “I say unto 
you, Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you." Even at a late hour 
(the inside of the house is obviously illuminated by some 
artificial light) God's door is always open. 
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1 Jordaens, The Making and Worshipping of Idols (Isaiah 44: 
15-17). Sacramento, E. B. Crocker Art Gallery 





2 Jordaens, Christ Healing the Mother of Peter's Wife (Matthew 
8: 14-15). Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Kupferstichkabinett 


Again, in his entry on the drawing, the Prodigal Son (A 
341, Stockholm), d'Hulst misses the point made by Jordaens, 
who was fond of that particular parable. Citing Luke 15: 
15-16 as the pertinent text, d'Hulst describes the action thus: 
"The hungry Prodigal Son stretches out his hand to beg from 
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a swineherd leaning on a stick; the swine that he is to tend 
are in front of him. An old and a young maid-servant, and a 
boy playing the flute, look on." It should first be said that 
there is no reason to call the old man a swineherd; the pro- 
digal hired himself out to a "citizen of that country" (adhaesit 
uni civium regionis illius) who charged him with feeding his 
swine. The text continues: "And he would fain have filled 
his belly with the husks that the swine eat: and no man gave 
unto him." In the following line (line 17) comes the turning 
point of the story: "And when he came to himself he said, 
How many hired servants of my father's have bread enough 
and to spare, and I perish with hunger!" And then (line 18): 
“I will arise and go to my father. . . ." The point of Jordaens's 
drawing clearly is that no one gave the prodigal anything to 
eat: a powerful accusation of callousness against those who 
have propert y but do not share what they have with the poor. 
The old man is not just another swineherd, but the owner of 
the farm: neither have the two women any pity on the starv- 
ing youth; the young woman walks by with a pitcher of milk 
on her head without making a move to give any to him; and 
the fact that there is a boy playing a recorder (rather than a 
“flute”) adds a note of derision to the others’ neglect. For the 
understanding of Jordaens's art as one of social criticism, the 
new twist he gave to the theme of the Prodigal Son (in con- 
trast to those artists, including Rubens, who saw it more in 
theological terms) is of the greatest interest. It would lead 
too far to introduce other examples where d'Hulst's interpre- 
tation might have gained from a more precise reading of the 
biblical texts. 

Occasionally, in fact, d'Hulst misses completely the nature 
of the action depicted, relying, without pondering alternate 
possibilities, on the titles found in the literature. Thus, he 
kept the title of a drawing in Berlin as given in Bock- 
Rosenberg’s catalogue: "The Raising of Jairus's Daughter" 
(A 364; Fig. 2). He did notice that the person being healed 
did not look like a twelve-year-old girl, but apparently found 
nothing strange in the fact that "she is here portrayed as a 
grown women." The fact is that the woman at the right, 
whom he calls Jairus's wife, actually looks younger than the 
person assumed to be her own daughter. Besides, the scene 
is clearly an instance of healing, not a resurrection from the 
dead. Fortunately, the action can be identified exactly: the 
drawing depicts an event told in Matthew 8: 14-15: "And 
when Jesus was come into Peter's house, he saw his wife's 
mother laid and sick of a fever. And he touched her hand, 
and the fever left her: and she arose, and ministered unto 
them." Here the main characters of Jordaens's drawing are 
clearly identified: Peter at the left, Peter's wife at the right, 
and Christ with the aged mother of Peter's wife in the 
center. 

I do not have such a neat explanation for the next example 
of what I take to be a misunderstood subject, but I am puz- 
zled by the conviction with which the author reads the ac- 
tion in a drawing that also was once in F Koenigs's collection 
and that, like the drawing based on Luke 11 discussed 
above, has now disappeared (Fig. 3). It is No. A 315, and 
according to d'Hulst illustrates the famous story of An- 
tiochus and Stratonice (to which the late Wolfgang Stechow 
dedicated two interesting studies, in the Art Bulletin, 1945, 
and the Bulletin du Musée National de Varsovie, 1964). ] cannot 
resist quoting d'Hulst's description in full: "Antiochus is 
seen here in a bed with a canopy, gazing longingly at 
Stratonice who is sitting in a chair on the right. On the left, 
leaning against a bed-post, is the court physician Erasi- 
stratos, who has discovered the cause of the prince's sick- 








3 Jordaens, unknown subject. Formerly Haarlem, Collection 
F. Koenigs 
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4 Jordaens, Psyche Comforted by Pan. Antwerp, Municipal 
Print Room, Musée Plantin-Moretus 


ness, and Seleucus himself, who is offering to relinquish 
Stratonice to his son. Three maid-servants are also present. 
The scene is a rich interior. (Plutarch, XLIII Demetrios, 38)." 
Plutarch is of course only one of the sources; the oldest ac- 
count preserved is that of Valerius Maximus, where it is the 
mathematician Leptines, not the doctor Erasistratus, who 
discovers Antiochus's love for Stratonice. There is, I regret to 
say, not one single figure, or interrelationship of figures, in 
Jordaens's drawing that corresponds to the ancient story, the 
foremost "exemplum of the love of a parent that conquers 
even the greatest obstacles" (Stechow). Nothing in Jor- 
daens's drawing, in fact, could possibly make us think of an 
event involving a royal court in ancient Syria; nor can there 
be any doubt that the figure in bed is a woman and not a 
love-stricken young prince. I suspect that the action refers 
to a woman in labor; the woman seated in the wicker chair at 
the right is probably the midwife, and the man watching 
rather anxiously at the foot of the bed might well be the 
husband. Whatever it is, I believe it would have been pref- 
erable to call it an unknown subject than to present confi- 
dently a solution that is clearly impossible. 

In the case of another misidentification, happily, I can 
submit the correct solution. It concerns a very fine drawing 
now in the Municipal Printroom in Antwerp, formerly in 
the Hermitage, from which it was sold along with other 
important pieces by the Russian government in 1931. In 
d'Hulst's book it is No. A248, identified as "Nymphs and a 


Satyr" (Fig. 4). This drawing, now considered (correctly) as 
genuine, had figured in 1956 as a copy; the title given to it at 
tha: time was “The Complaint of Callisto (?)." (Neither of 
these facts is mentioned in the new publication.) Although 
in his earlier description d'Hulst had interpreted the action 
of the "Satyr" as one of compassion, he now thinks that "he 
seems to be reproving the nymph with word and gesture." 

It was his earlier reading of the attitude of this figure, 
however, which was the correct one. The drawing illustrates 
a scene described at considerable length in Apuleius's Golden 
Ass, in what is perhaps its most famous part: the strange tale 
of Cupid and Psyche. When Cupid, awakened by.a drop of 
hct oil from Psyche's lamp, had fled from their nuptial bed 
and had chastised her in a long speech, Psyche threw herself 
inlo a river in order to die. The river, however, taking pity 
on her, deposited her on its bank. Pan, "sitting on the 
river-side, embracing and teaching the goddess Echo of the 
mountains to tune her songs and pipes, by whom were feed- 
ing upon the grass . . . the young and tender goats," notic- 
ing the sorrowing girl and aware that her unhappiness was 
due to love, consoled her with gentle words and told her to 
win over the "great god Cupid" through worship and the 
promise of service.* Jordaens could not have been more 
faitaful to Apuleius's text. He included not only the main 
cha-acters, Psyche, Pan, and Echo (not forgetting the tem- 
porarily neglected pipes lying on the ground), but also the 
river-god who had saved Psyche's life, and the goats (upper 
right) augmented by a group of sheep. 

The identification of this subject as an incident from the 
story of Psyche is of special interest since we know that in 
1639 and 1640 Jordaens was engaged to paint 22 paintings for 
the ceiling and walls of the Queen's bedchamber at Queen's 
House, Greenwich. The story of this commission has been 
told in several places, most minutely by D. Schlugleit in the 
Revue belge d'archéologie et d'histoire de l'art, 1937. D'Hulst 
hirself mentions that "a modello drawn for Pan consoling 
Psyche was submitted via Scaglia and Balthasar Gerbier for 
the approval of Charles I of England." It was the first picture 
to Ee dispatched to England (d'Hulst, r, 74, under February, 
1640). 

5:nce the identification of the subject of this drawing also 
provides a date (1639-1640), we gain a much needed piece of 
evidence for the chronology of Jordaens's drawings. D'Hulst 
called it "a modello of c.1645-50 for an unknown work." One 
may wonder whether a shift of at least five years in the date 
of a drawing may not have consequences for d'Hulst's con- 
ce2- of Jordaens's development, particularly as this piece 
must now be moved from the author's "fourth" to his 
"third" period. 


* The complete text of this passage, cited from the English transla- 
tion by W. Adlington, revised by S. Gaselee, Cambridge, Mass., 
197-., 235-37, is as follows: 


Then Psyche fell flat on the ground, and as long as she might see 
her husband, she cast her eyes after him into the air, weeping and 
lamenting piteously: but when he was flown clean away out of 
her sight, she threw herself into the next running river, for the 
great anguish and dolour that she was in, for the lack of her 
husband; howbeit the gentle water would not suffer her to be 
drowned, but took pity upon her, in the honour of Cupid which 
accustomed to broil and burn the very river, and so fearing for 
himself would not harm her, but threw her upon the bank 
arrongst the herbs. Then Pan the rustical god was sitting on the 
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Whereas Apuleius is a relatively accessible source, two of 
Jordaens's drawings have resisted all efforts to connect them 
with a printed text. I refer to the drawings illustrating two 
incidents from the life of three “actors,” Xanthus, Euripia, 
and Cavarra, the first drawing being in Oxford (A 323; Fig. - 
5), the second in Amsterdam (A 324). Both are accompanied 
by lengthy inscriptions which permit us to reconstruct the 
action to some extent. Cavarra, a middle-aged man in orien- 
tal garb who was the “heer en meester” of the woman 
Euripia (whom I assume to have been a slave in his house) 
became aware of the deep love a visitor named Xanthus had 
for the young woman, who actually was Xanthus’s rightful 
wife. In the company of his parents, he had come with 
money for her ransom, and he was willing to pay 2000 
crowns for her release. Cavarra generously agreed to take 
less, and gave the remainder as a parting gift to Euripia. 
Since the Oxford drawing that contains the explanation of 
this part of the action is numbered “5,” it must have been 
preceded by four other incidents of the story, no longer 
known. The Amsterdam drawing quite clearly depicts the 
next part of the story. Husband and wife are now united in 
bed; reproved by Euripia for having offered as much as 2000 
crowns, Xanthus tells her that he had taken even more 
money with him, showing her a bag containing an addi- 
tional 1000. That is about as much as we learn from the two 
drawings. Jaffé reported (Ottawa exhibition, No. 273) that 
three professors he had consulted (Jannaco, Capucci, and 
Limentani) agreed that the source must be a 16th-century 
Italian comedy, but none seems to have been able to identify 
it. (This suggestion was not mentioned in d’Hulst’s book.) 

Although I also cannot identify the source, I believe I can 
add a third drawing depicting an incident of this story. It 
exists only in a “copy” (although the sheet belongs to those 
pieces which may well be self-copies of the master); d'Hulst 
cautiously calls it "Biblical Scene (?)” (C 73, Brussels, 
Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts; Fig. 6). Previous authors 
had called it "Retour de l'enfant prodigue” and ‘Juif 
suppliant un grand-prétre." It is quite easy, however, to rec- 
ognize all the chief personages of the story just described: 
Cavarra is the same Oriental that we see in the Oxford draw- 
ing, and the youth Xanthus, bowing down before him, re- 
sembles the Xanthus figure of the Oxford drawing even to 
his slicked-down hair. Euripia appears to introduce him to 
Cavarra, whereas Xanthus's aged parents, who were shown 
near-the fireplace in the Oxford sheet, here approach hum- 
bly from the lower left. A saddled donkey stands in front of 
them. It seems to me self-evident that this is a scene preced- 
ing the "party" at which the actual ransom is paid. Thus I 
suggest it be called the Arriva! of Xanthus and His Parents at 


river-side, embracing and teaching the goddess Echo of the 
mountains to tune her songs and pipes, by whom were feeding 
upon the grass of the margin the young and tender goats; and 
after that this goat-footed god perceived poor Psyche in so sor- 
rowful case . . . and endeavoured to pacify her in this sort: “O 
fair maid, Tam a rustic and rude herdsman, howbeit (by reason of 
my old age) expert in many things; for as far as I can learn by 
conjecture, which (according as wise men do term) is called divi- 
nation, I perceive by your uncertain and trembling gait, your pale 
hue, your sobbing sighs, aye and your watery eyes, that you are 
greatly in love. Wherefore hearken to me, and go not about to slay 
yourself, nor weep not at all, but rather adore and worship the 
great god of Cupid, and win him unto you, that is a delicate and 
wanton youth, by your gentle promise of service." 
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Cavarra's House, and believe that the well-disposed nature of 
Cavarra is already shown here in the welcoming hand he 
extends toward Euripia's legitimate husband. 

Some questions may also be raised about d’Hulst’s in- 
terpretation of Jordaens's illustrations of Flemish proverbs. 
Jordaens's interest in proverbs is a highly significant aspect 
of his art; he was the only major figure of the Flemish 17th- 
century school of painting to turn for his themes to this 
codification of the Weisheit der Gasse, and in so doing he both 
continued and significantly modified an earlier Flemish tra- 
dition, best known from Pieter Bruegel's several works, il- 
lustrating both bona fide proverbs and popular metaphors. 
His choice of these proverbs and manner of illustrating them 
reflect unmistakably his wholehearted embrace of middle- 
class morality, and it is highly significant that he was appar- 
ently stimulated to turn to these themes by Jacob Cats's 
Spiegel vanden Ouden ende Nieuwen Tijt, first published in 1632 
and printed in many editions thereafter. The book by the 
Dutch poet is an encyclopedic collection of proverbs of many 
nations, always quoted in their own tongue. It was richly 
illustrated with engravings after A. van de Venne who also 
designed the title page, and it is revealing of Cats's motiva- 
tion in making such a collection that the central figure on 
that title page is the personification of Prudence (or Wis- 
dom, as the author himself explains), with a scroll in her 
hand inscribed: Vox populi, vox deil The majority of Jordaens's 
drawings of proverbs probably date from the first half of the 
1640's; in 1644 he signed a contract for a series of tapestries 
illustrating proverbs. The only drawing of a proverb that 
carries a date (A190) is of 1638, and hence still rather close to 
the date of the first publication of Cats's collection.5 

With few exceptions, the proverbs depicted by Jordaens 
are also found in Cats, although not always in the identical 
formulation. The writer evidently recalled them in the ver- 
bal form familiar to him. D'Hulst in fact wisely does not 
claim that Cats's book was Jordaens's actual source, since it 
would be absurd to assume that for a perfectly common say- 
ing Jordaens had to take recourse to the lists compiled by the 
Dutch poet. Nevertheless, for the meanings associated with 
such proverbs we can learn much from the context in which 


* [In his comment on this drawing, which also cites Gisela Zick's 
study in the Wallraf- Richartz Jahrbuch of 1969, d'Hulst rejects my in- 
terpretation of the action depicted. It was published in a relatively 
inaccessible place and since d'Hulst actually misquotes it in part (1 
did not say that the old woman "seeks to console" the young one), I 
should like to give here an English translation of my German text: 


The scene depicted by Jordaens is described in the catalogue of 
the exhibition [the exhibition of 1966-67, with a catalogue by 
R.-A, d'Hulst] as follows: “A young woman with a broken pitcher 
in her hand stands near a well. Shamefacedly she listens to her 
parents who scold her." Are we confronted here really with a 
moralizing family idyl à la Greuze? To "read" the scene correctly 
we must be familiar with the tradition of proverb-illustrations 
which goes through interesting changes precisely in the 17th cen- 
tury. One of these concerns the double illustration of the prov- 
erb, both implicite and explicite. Whereas Bruegel was content 
with visualizing the metaphorical image alone, it is frequently 
elucidated in Van de Venne's illustrations to Cats's proverb collec- 
tions in terms of a human action. Jordaens applied this principle 
several times, for example in his drawing in Leiden, "One must 
not buy a cat in a bag," where the transaction involving the cat 1s 
depicted in the foreground, while its application to human rela- 
tionships is rendered immediately at its side, where a young 


they appear in Cats's collection. Several times, so it seems to 
me, d'Hulst might have been more precise in explaining the 
meaning of Jordaens's drawings of proverbs, and there are 
examples where he actually missed the sense of the action. 

One of these is a drawing d'Hulst publishes for the first 
time (A 211, coll. Miss Elizabeth Martin, Quintin). D'Hulst 
correctly connects this drawing with a passage in Cats (tr, 
p. 44) in which a father explains to his son that it is too late 
to cover a birdcage when the bird has flown away. Cats con- 
tinues with similar proverbial sayings, among them the 
Flemish version of the familiar English proverb about closing 
the barn door after the horse has been stolen. In Jordaens's 
drawing a farmer, poorly clad and looking none too bright, 
stands in the center, addressing the beholder more than his 
young son, who in the background at the right covers an 
empty birdcage. Behind the farmer, and half-hidden by the 
mound of earth on which he stands, appears a large white 
horse. Its presence is correctly connected by d'Hulst with 
the second form of the proverb, and yet he misses the 
humorous twist of Jordaens's drawing, mainly because he 
pays insufficient attention to two boys (not "children") hid- 
ing behind a tree at the left. Rather than just watching atten- 
tively, as he describes them, the foremost among them 
points with a smirk at the farmer, a gesture that gives away 
Jordaens's true intention. It is the doltish farmer himself 
who, while sermonizing about the loss of a bird, is about to 
lose his own horse. 

A drawing known only from a copy (C 27) according to 
d'Hulst depicts another proverb found in Cats, where it is 
indeed illustrated in an engraving: "Any dog will put its 
mouth into an open pot." The print shows in the foreground 
a dog licking the contents of a large kettle while a kitchen 
maid in the background is scolded by the woman of the 
house. The true meaning is suggested by a pretty young 
woman standing behind the older one (probably her 
mother), and the warning is really meant for her: watch out 
for your virtue, for as Juvenal put it, whom Cats also quotes 
along with other sources, "... rara est adeo concordia 
formae,/Atque pudicitiae." Despite the presence of a dog, 
Jordaens's drawing cannot render this proverb for the simple 


man's efforts are directed toward a masked woman. In his render- 
ing of the [proverb of the] broken pitcher, Jordaens found a par- 
ticularly close connection between the proverb and its very 
transparent meaning. The man gaily adorned with a feather beret 
who, apparently pleased with himself, leans on the well so that he 
almost seems to become one with it, is evidently not an indignant 
father but the girl's lover as implied in the "well" image, the 
frequent visits to which were the cause of the damage to the girl's 
fragile "pitcher." In the tapestry based on this drawing he is 
identified by the addition of hunting horn and hounds as a 
“hunter,” a common metaphor for a lover. The older woman who 
certainly does not express reproaches (she obviously grins) is, 
entirely in keeping with such representations, an old procuress, 
who is hardly conscience-stricken at the temporary embarrass- 
ment of her "protégé." 


I see no reason to change my interpretation, although today I would 
perhaps prefer to call the old woman a go-between rather than a 
procuress. D'Hulst does not agree, but he has abandoned his notion 
that the girl is scolded by her parents; he now speaks of a man 
"grinning maliciously" and "an old woman gesturing towards" the 
girl, without further explaining what the precise relationship of 
these figures to the young woman might be. 


reason that the object ON the floor is not a pot with an open- 
ing large enough for a dog to put its mouth in, but a 
narrow-necked pitcher which, in addition, 1$ broken, its 
cortents running across the floor, to be lapped up by the 
dos. Thus there can be no doubt that the drawing is another 
version of the theme of the broken pitcher, symbolic of the 
los of virginity, and it is hardly accidental that at the left a 
laughing young man, half covering his face, stands in the 
open door (itself perhaps meaningful) while an older woman 
at the right seems to tell the unlucky girl who tries to spoon 
up the pitcher's contents from the floor that it is now too 
la e. (D'Hulst saw the main point of the drawing, but ap- 
pears to have been misled by the presence of a dog into 
cc nnecting it with the wrong proverb.) 

For the drawing "Het syn goede keersen die voor lichten" 
(È is good candles which light ahead; A 191), d'Hulst refers 
te Cats 111, p. 99, where the proverb is briefly noted, among 
many others. He fails to mention that on page? 124 and 125 
Cats returns to it and in two long poems provides two dif- 
rent interpretations, itself an important instance of the fact 
that different meanings may be given to a proverb in differ- 
cnt contexts. The first interpretation sees in the proverb an 
-dmonition to follow good advice, or to think before acting. 
The second, “Op een anderen sin," reads it as advice to lead 
1 good Christian life from childhood onwards, and to re- 
main aware of one's mortality, as the end may be coming at 
any time. He quotes, again among other similar passages, a 
sentence from Seneca, using the French translation: "Es tu 
jeune? qu'en chaut il? on ne conte pas icy les ans, on ne scait 
en quel lieu la mort t'attend. Attend la doncq en tout lieu." 
Jordaens may have meant to allude similarly to the "cogita 
mortem," since he includes at least three different age 
groups: a child, a young man, and an old woman, each one 
carrying a light. D'Hulst, following Grauls, correctly ex- 
plains that the young woman in the center "is admonished 
to preserve her honor which is as fragile as the glass bottle in 
her hand." It would have helped if d'Hulst had also referred 
to Cats's proverb (1, P. 101) in which a young woman is ren- 
dered in exactly the same attitude protecting a delicate glass 
("een teer gelas") in accordance with the warning of the 
proverb, “Il ne faut qu'un faux pas pour casser la boteille." 
When he modified the composition for one of the tapestries 
(with the motto now Latinized as Optimae faces praelucent) he 
left out the child with the brazier, replacing him with the 
figure of Cupid, who has taken hold of a long shawl draped 
around the young woman, leading her forward (obviously 
still virginal) into marriage with a smiling young man, who 
looks at her adoringly while also carrying a burning candle 
in his hands. 

Whatever the subject of a drawing in Besancon (A 196), 
which d'Hulst had listed in 1956 more cautiously as "uniden- 
tified genre scene," it cannot illustrate, as he now states 
unhesitatingly (following a suggestion by Grauls), the pro- 
verb “As welcome as a dog in the kitchen,” for the simple 
reason that although there is indeed a dog (who barks at a no 
less prominent cat), there is no kitchen. D'Hulst himself had 
described the setting in 1956 as "a dwelling with columns 
and vaults." It is correct that the elegant young lady at the 
right reacts rather hesitantly to the advances of a young 
cavalier, but her hesitancy may be linked to the open chest 
and the various objects before it, denoting riches. Is she the 
mercenary kind who expects a "tangible" demonstration of 
the youth's affection, or does she suspect, on the contrary, 
that his interest focuses more on her possessions than on 
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overlooked by d'Hulst: the dog who seems to have upset the 
cat so much that she jumped on a bench is quite clearly a 
female. And if we take this as a reference to a "feminine" 
man wooing a young woman (perhaps for her wealth), we 
can understand the horror expressed by another young man, 
possibly the rival for the lady's hand, at seeing such an un- 
natural courtship. Cats, with his simpleminded respect for 
the basic heterosexual relationship between men and 
women, clearly was not likely to include a comment on such 
deviant attitudes, a comment which has thus far stymied 
the efforts of modern interpreters, who expect to find in 
Cats's writings the solution to all proverb-puzzles. Whether 
or not there actually is, or was, a proverb dealing with the 
situation depicted here, I do not know; we should not forget 
that we cannot even be certain that the action is, in fact, 
based upon a proverb. 

For the proverb "In een vry gelach ist goet Gast syn," 
inscribed on a drawing in the Antwerp Museum (A 156), 
d'Hulst mentions no analogy in Cats's book, but it does in- 
deed appear there (11, p. 85), only slightly modified: "Daer't 
vry gelach is/ ist goet gasten nooden" (where there is a free 
banquet it is easy to invite guests). The various sayings, 
quoted by Cats as related in meaning, deal with people's 
unconcern with others' pain (or expense), such as "Tis goet 
danssen op een ander mans vloer" (it is easy to dance on 
another man's floor), or the German "Es ist gut Riemen aus 
eines andern Haut zu schneiden" (it is easy to cut straps 
from another's skin). Since the subject depicted in Jordaens's 
drawing is, as d'Hulst describes in detail, the Flemish cele- 
bration of Twelfth Night, the inscription seems to infer that 
such celebrations were not only family affairs but that guests 
were freely admitted. 

The proverb “Soo d'oude Songen pepen de Jongen" pro- 
vided the text not only for three Jordaens drawings (A 161, A 
188, A 189), where it is actually iriscribed, but also for some 
of his most popular paintings. It is quoted by d'Hulst only in 
Cats’s German version ("Was die Alten sungen, das pfiffen 
die Jungen"; d'Hulst, 275). It does, in fact, appear also in the 
Dutch form in Cats I, p. 67, and here with the identical words 
("Soo d'oude songen/ soo pepen de jongen"). Immediately 
before it, Cats quotes another Dutch saying "Het geytjen 
huppelt in het groen/ en soo sal oock haer jongen doen" 
(Young goats frisk about in the green like their elders), and I 
wonder whether Jordaens had this version of the idea in 
mind in those drawings and paintings where he showed 
goats amusing themselves in the open. 

Before listing briefly some minor, albeit numerous, addi- 
tions and corrections to the catalogue entries, I should like 
to call attention to a drawing, I believe hitherto unpublished 
and not mentioned in d'Hulst's book, which in 1932 was on 
the Berlin art market, with the curious attribution to J. H. 
Roos. Jakob Rosenberg was the first to give it to Jordaens 
and it undoubtedly is by his hand (black and red chalks, 
light brown and gray wash; 308 x 225mm; Fig. 7). Although 
obviously fairly late (hardly before the 1650's) it adds an in- 
teresting item to the small list of portrait drawings, none of 
which can be placed as late as this. The strictly frontal pose 
is reminiscent of the drawing of a portly woman in the 
Louvre (A 174), but the linear economy and transparent 
washes point to a much later period. I consider it even pos- 
sible that it is a second, and simplified, version of a more 
elaborate drawing, now lost, but I am certain that Jordaens 
himself was its author. 

Thanks to the courtesy of Konrad Oberhuber I can also 
reproduce a drawing of Mercury at the Fogg Art Museum 


(Fig. 8), which is obviously the companion piece of the 
drawing in the collection of Jacques Petit-Horry, Paris 
(A53), depicting the same figure from the back. The Cam- 
bridge piece has been described in Agnes Mongan's and 
Paul J. Sachs’s catalogue of the drawings in the Fogg Art 
Museum (No. 486), which also mentions the Paris drawing. 


. The relationship of this figural type to Rubens.and to an 


ivory statuette in Leningrad has been fully discussed by A. 
Schádler, as quoted by d'Hulst. Actually, I find both draw- 
ings very poor and hardly more than a pupil's effort; the 
vigorous accents in dark washes may be all there is by Jor- 
daens in these sheets. 

In the case of three drawings I am also able to point out 
connections with pictures by the master overlooked by 
d'Hulst: the drawing of a seated nude woman in the Morgan 
Library (A 98v; Fig. 9) is the first draft of Venus in the 
Punishment of Pan (?) in the J. Paul Getty Museum, Malibu 
(Fig. 10), a connection that might argue for a somewhat later 
date than that proposed by the author (1630-35). The lovely 
drawing of a seated woman with crossed hands in Rotter- 
dam (A 70; Fig. 11) is still closer to Mary in a painting of 
Christ with Mary and Martha, formerly on the Brussels art 
market (Fig. 12), than to the corresponding figure in the 
drawing in the Louvre (A 69) adduced by d'Hulst. 

Of importance for the chronology of Jordaens's drawings 
is the third case, a study for a seated man in the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art (d'Hulst, A 368, pl. 387r). D’Hulst’s 
date of ca. 1660 cannot be maintained if the drawing is (as 
can hardly be denied) a study for the sleeping Saint Peter in 
the large but little-known painting Christ at the Mount of 
Olives in Ste.-Catherine, Honfleur, dated 1654. The main dif- 
ference consists in the absence in the painting of the 
skullcap worn by the man in the drawing, and the addition 
of a beard. The pose, however, is virtually the same (the 
right leg bent, the left stretched out, and the head resting on 
the right hand); the mantle draped around the broad shoul- 
ders establishes a particularly close link. In addition, the 
light falls similarly from above (see particularly the long line 
of light along the left leg), and the indication of shrubbery 
behind the figure in the drawing makes good sense if seen 
as a first indication of the setting for the large picture. The 
connection is further reinforced by the verso of the Los 
Angeles drawing, as the fragmented putto is probably a first 
sketch for the little angel helping to support the Cross in the 
upper right of the canvas in Honfleur, and the hand seen 
from the back greatly resembles the left hand of the sleeping 
Apostle in the lower left corner. 


Despite the several additions and corrections made in the 
foregoing notes, and the many more that follow, and despite 
the likelihood that other scholars may offer still other emen- 
dations and additions, we are all in d'Hulst's debt for having 
undertaken this surely not always rewarding task and hav- 
ing made accessible a vast and widely scattered material. 
His corpus of Jordaens's drawings will remain an indispens- 
able tool for all future studies on the master. 


Additions and Corrections 
In the following list of additions and corrections I have 
followed the numerical sequence of d'Hulst's catalogue, 


| with the sole change that for the first 423 numbers I cite only 


the number, not the capital "A" that in this publication pre- 
cedes each one of these numbers. Disagreements as to date 
have not been entered here. 

3. Rubens's Entombment (after Caravaggio) is no longer in 





19. 


23 


24. 


Ju. 


62 


78 


the Liechtenstein collection, but has been in Ottawa 


since 1956. 

The pose of the model has been chosen in analogy with 
the ignudo to the right of the Cumaean Sibyl on 
Michelangelo's Sistine Ceiling. 

Rubens's oil sketch from the collection of E Muheim is 
now in the National Gallery at Edinburgh. 

Rubens's Banquet of Achelous is no longer "privately 
owned" but has been in the Metropolitan Museum 
since 1945, 

The drawing is a tragment, containing only the upper 
half of a complete design of the Descent from the Cross. 
verso. The sheet contains fragments of two different 
figures; the leg at the right appears to be flung across a 
balustrade. 


verso. "The man holding the boar's head" is the one of 
Meleager's uncles who disputed Atalanta's right to the 
trophy. 

The picture at the Museum of Williams College may be 
hard to judge bu: not on account of its being "dam- 
aged"; it is in excellent condition. 

The subject was first identified by this author in 1941. 
The etchings (not engravings) by Theodoore van Thul- 
den after Primaticcio's frescoes of the life of Ulysses 
were published by M. Tavernier, not by Mariette. Since 
Jordaens may well have been stimulated to deal with 
the exploits of Ulysses by this publication of 1633, he 
probably chose the subjects not only “as exempla of the 
conquest of evil by a prudent and virtuous man” but 
also for their interest as accounts of high adventure, 
comprising (as the Advertissement of the publication 
says) "je ne scay quoy de mysterieux en leurs diversitez 
agreables, quelques fabuleuses qu'elles semblent 
estre." 


83; 


84. 


88. 


92. 


93. 


96. 


98. 
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7 Jordaens, Portrait of an 
Unknown Woman. Berlin, art 
market, 1932 


8 Jordaens (?), Mercury. 
Cambridge, Mass., Fogg 
= Art Museum 


The nude soldier about to wound Alexander (with a 
sword, not a "rapier") is surely wrongly identified as 
Darius. 


Here (as also elsewhere) the author writes "pillar" 
where the correct term is ^column." The drawing is the 
left half of a composition, the right half of which is No. 
85. This has not been stated, and the plates have not 
been arranged to make it visually clear. 


The description of the drawing is both inexact and in- 
complete, particularly in regard to the architectu-al 
framework which is not a "border" but acts, as in other 
pieces of this series, as a kind of proscenium arch. 


In this scene of lovers embarking, Mercury is men- 
tioned only as a "protective" deity, without further 
explanation of the statue. Actually, the caduceus is 
here extended by the god as a symbol of concordia: the 
spirit of harmony that motivates the three pairs of lov- 
ers, alluded to also by the man playing a lute at the 
other end of the boat. 

It should be mentioned that the theme of Christ and 
the Repentant Sinners is a characteristic theme of the 
Catholic Counter-Reformation; the “mother and child" 
on the verso is surely a study for the Virgin and the 
Infant Jesus, probably for an Adoration of the Shepherds. 
The drawing is dated by d'Hulst ca. 1630-35, but it can 
hardly have been based on Eynhoudts's etching (not 
engraving) since Eynhoudts became a master only in 
1636. (I might mention that throughout his catalogue 
the author uses the formula "dated c." followed by an 
approximate date; it would have been preferable either 
to say "dated here c." or to omit the misleading word 
"dated" altogether.) 

“The Triumph of the Eucharist” would better be called The 
Veneration of the Eucharist. (For the reverse see Fig. 9) 
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99. Hardly a modello for a tapestry; perhaps for an epitaph? 
The word ovolo is incorrectly applied. 

103a, 103b. A religious context for these studies seems pref- 

erable to the secular one suggested here. 

108, 112, 113. No description is given of these complex de- 
corative designs. 

111. The author fails to explain why a figure he calls Leda is 
rendered with goat legs. 

114. "In utrumque paratus," although indeed first found in 
the Aeneid (11. 61), is a topos used in a variety of 
senses, not only (as d'Hulst believes) to mean, "pre- 
pared for victory or death." More likely in the context 
of this drawing is the meaning, "prepared for both war 





115. 
116. 


124. 


9 Jordaens, Study of a 
Reclining Nude (Venus). 
New York, Pierpont 
Morgan Library 


10 Jordaens, Punishment of 
Pan (?) (detail. Malibu, 
J. Paul Getty Museum 


11 Jordaens, Study of a 
Seated Woman. Rotterdam, 
Museum Boymans-van 
Beuningen 


12 Jordaens, Christ with 
Mary and Martha (detail). 


Brussels, formerly art 
market 


and peace." The "star" in the cartouche is actually a 
comet. 

The top is semicircular, not "tondo-shaped." 

The drawing has the appearance of a model for 
sculptural work, and was most probably intended for a 
goldsmith. 


. verso. A better analogy for the "angel" than the figures 


of No. 115 is the winged and goat-legged figure of No. 
113. 

The author's favorite, this head of a young woman had 
been used by him on the dustjacket of his book in 
1956, and now again on all four volumes of the final 
work. Curiously enough, it stands alone in Jordaens's 


141 
142a. 


143. 


144 


156 


170. 


17z.. 


176. 


177. 


oeuvre and cannot be connected with any of his 
finished works. 

The "unidentified god" is Hercules. 

The unexplained action of a "putto" shooting an arrow 
at Achilles is actually a reference to Achilles' love for 
Polyxena; the "putto" is of course Cupid. 

The meaning of the drawing might indeed be sug- 
gested, as d'Hulst says, by a title such as "The ben- 
eficent winepress" (an old Eucharistic symbol); yet 
this title can hardly be said to be a "translation" of the 
inscription "VERDRUMT WELDADIGH" which actu- 
ally should be written with a period between the two 
words. Neither have I been able to find out the mean- 
ing of "Verdrumt," a word which surely should have 
been explained by the author. It is not clear why the 
acquisition of theTheological Virtues should "give the 
faithful the strength ... to perform supernatural 
deeds." Moreover, the stork is normally an attribute of 
Piety, not Faith; the lamb might identify the central 
figure as Humility. The action in the lower part of the 
drawing might thus be interpreted as Humility 
crowned by Hope and sustained by Piety. 

The Magdalen spreads her arms in a gesture of as- 
tonishment; there is no indication that she is trying to 
kiss Christ's feet. 

157, 158. The three drawings are variations on the 
theme of "The King Drinks" (the celebration of 
Epiphany), but they are also potent satires on the vice 
of Gluttony; two include a man vomiting, an old sym- 
bol of gluttony, and all three contain the motif of a 
mother cleaning the nude behind of a small child who 
also overindulged. 

verso. The inscription reads: "Au vallée de . . 
"La vallée de . . ."). 

The animals are goats, not rams, and the female figure 
is a satyress (with goat's legs), not a nymph. Function- 
ally the figures are caryatids, not consoles, and they 
clearly reflect Rubens's decorative ideas; see, for in- 
stance, the Stage of Welcome from the Triumphal Entry of 
the Cardinal Infante Ferdinand in Antwerp. 

The interpretation of this (previously unpublished) 
drawing as Nature in Disorder (De ongheregelde Nature) 
is ingenious, but the connection between Jordaens's 
design and the allegorical float of a procession of 1566 
(the only reference given) is hardly sufficient to sup- 
port it. Neither is it likely that Jordaens should have 
considered such a theme for the decoration of his own 
house (as d'Hulst is willing to assume). Even though 
the main figure turns to a dog (but I cannot see that she 
is feeding it), there is no reason to assume that the 
beggars will not be fed from the basket (or bowl) that 
she carries. 
Neither of the figures called "bacchante" should be so 
described. The first, with intertwined fishtails, is a 
purely decorative invention; the second is a satyress. 


." (not 


179. The painting listed as in the Jagdschloss Grünewald 


180. 


has been in Schloss Charlottenburg since 1956 and was 
exhibited in Ottawa (No. 66); d'Hulst himself in his 
review called it a poor studio production, but none of 
this has been noted here. 

The scene is not depicted "as if from below," neither is 
there a "trompe-l'oeil effect," but only an open door 
through which people enter (Fig. 13). The two young 
people coming through that door, very much as Jor- 
daens had drawn them, were inserted into a painting 


185. 


191. 


199. 


203, 


205. 
210. 


212. 


213. 
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sold at Parke-Bernet, October 14, 1948, No. 50 (Fig. 14), 
with an attribution to Gonzales Coques, but surely the 
work of H. Janssens the Dancer (1624-1693). The theme 
of the painting is a dancing party in an elegant house, 
the music being provided by five men playing string 
instruments on a slightly raised dais at the left. One 
woman sitting at the lower left appears also to have 
been taken from a Jordaens composition. The same 
composition, but without the Jordaens elements, is in 
the Museum in Basel (bequest H. van der Miihle), there 
attributed to either H. Janssens or C. J. van der 
Laemen. 

This study is also used in the large painting Christ 
Among the Doctors in the Temple, in Mainz. 

The correct reading of the inscription is: "Het Syn 
Goede Keersen die voor lichten.” 


D'Hulst gives no reason why in this trompe-l'oeil study 


of five perfectly proper people singing and playing 
musical instruments on a balcony, the parrots, ape, and 
dog should symbolize respectively eroticism, lascivi- 
ousness, and affection (see also No. 219). 

204. No mention has been made of the obvious rela- 
tionship of these drawings with the tradition of Vanitas 
representations. 

The date reads 1643 (not 1603 or 1693). 

The title given to this drawing by d'Hulst (quoted in 
the manner of those drawings where the text has actu- 
ally been inscribed by the artist) has been transferred 
to it from a very different subject. In that scene (which 
d'Hulst does not describe) an old man, standing at the 
edge of the grave, hands a lamp to a younger man (his 
son) with the words: "the light once loved by me, I 
give, dear child, to thee." This is followed by several 
references to those ready to die handing over a light 
(generally symbolized by a torch) to the younger, who 
are now ready to carry on the responsibilities relin- 
quished by the old. In the Leningrad drawing, however 
(Fig. 15), a child lights a candle by putting it to the 
flame burning inside a large lantern held by a man, the 
door of which is opened by a young woman. They are 
clearly the parents of the child, and the action is obvi- 
ously a metaphor for the proper education of children, 
be it in a moral or religious sense. There are also two 
old people with a lantern, but far from being ready to 
pass it on to a younger generation, they look strong and 
hearty and seem to smile approvingly at the action of 
the younger generation, which they had educated be- 
fore. Thus it is not "life handed on from one generation 
to another" but the proper education of children which 
is the theme of this drawing. 

Why the woman who resists strongly an old man's ad- 
vances should be identified as a prostitute is not clear; 
indeed, it is most unlikely. The drawing was sold 
March 2, 1935 (No. 93) at the Hótel Drouot before be- 
coming part of the Delacre Collection. The Dutch pro- 
verb (for it is one) is taken from Ecclesiasticus 19: 2-3. 
Although the information about the custom of the so- 
called Wijnkoop is interesting, the author himself ex- 
presses doubt about its application to this scene; a 
question mark following the title would surely have 
been appropriate. In fact, it is most unlikely that this is 
the subject, and the old title (in the exhibition of 1966- 
67), "At the Jewelers," is closer to the mark. Both the 
setting and the actions of the old couple (reminiscent of 
paintings by Massys and Van Roymerswaele) suggest a 


730 





218. 


220. 


223 
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jeweler's shop; the young lovers may have come to buy 
or to pawn something. The drawing, however, surely 
also alludes to the contrast in the interests of old age 
and youth. 

"Ovid, Fasti, 81" makes no sense; the reference is to 
Fasti 11. 81, where the dolphin is described as the mes- 
senger of love, not its symbol. The same incomplete 
reference to Ovid's Fasti is also found in No. 230. The 
main figure was called Amphitrite by d'Hulst himself 
in his review of the Ottawa exhibition (1969, 388, under 
No. 270). 

As he had done before, in his review of the Ottawa 
exhibition (1969, 387), d'Hulst speaks of Artemis Ephebia 
when he probably means Artemis Ephesia. He calls her "a 
fertility goddess" without reference to previous uses of 
the figure as fountain sculpture (Sambucus's Emblemata, 
Leiden, 1599, and Rubens's Finding of Erichthonius in 
Vaduz; see W. Stechow, in Studies in Western Art, Prince- 
ton, 1963, 111, 33), where she represents Terra (or Gaea). 
Why the two herms, one unidentified, the other Diana, 
should support the meaning of the drawing as an “‘al- 
legory of nature as a whole" is not clear, or what the 
connection might be between the chase (Diana?) and 
fertility. The entire paragraph seems to be a completely 
arbitrary accumulation of unfounded suppositions 
about iconography 

and 224. Two designs for the same project, apparently a 
mantelpiece (schouw). D'Hulst's statement that "it may 
be regarded as a criticism of contemporary Catholic 
clergy" is hardly tenable; it is clearly an "orthodox" 
Catholic theme. The central figure, winged, with the 
attributes of scales and sword, represents Divine Jus- 
tice, inspired by the Dove of the Holy Ghost hovering 
above her head. Piety, with rosary and her attribute of 


230. 
242. 


250. 


. The niche is adorned with a conch shell, 


13 Jordaens, A Boy with a Dog 
and a Servant (?) Coming through a 
Door. Vienna, Albertina 


14 H. Janssens the Dancer, A 
Musical Party (detaal). New 
York, sold Parke-Bernet, Inc., 
1948 


the stork is at the left, Caritas (rather than Mercy) with 
three children at the right. There is no indication of 
religious polemicism here. 

226, 227, 228. Despite the reference to Galatians 6, in- 
scribed on Nos. 226 and 227, the preacher depicted in 
all these drawings extolling Veritas Dei cennot be Saint 
Paul, as d'Hulst avers. Donnelly (1959), discussing Nos. 
225 and 226, tried to explain them as Calvinist al- 
legories in which the reference to Galatians 6 should 
not be taken literally. Ignoring her argument, d'Hulst 
identifies Galatians 6:8 as the text here i lustrated, but 
the connection is far from clear. He does not mention 
that the compositional pattern of one g-oup (as Don- 
nelly had observed) is derived from the so-called 
Calumny of Apelles. 

not 
"scrollwork." 

As in 218, the Ovid reference should read Fasti 11. 81. 
Here, as elsewhere (see Nos. 264, 316}, d'Hulst un- 
hesitatingly accepts Van Mander's allegcrical interpre- 
tation of Ovid's Metamorphoses as the meaning underly- 
ing Jordaens's work. Thus he believes that the cor- 
nucopia (the horn taken from Achelous and filled with 
fruit by the nymphs) signified "the power of money," 
or as Van Mander says, "that all is subject to money." 
Such an association, about half a century later, should 
not be presented without any proof, especially as it 
seems most unlikely on the face of it. (To the literature 
add: Held, 1939, 39-40). 

verso. J. G. van Gelder's identification of this head as a 
portrait of Rubens "done shortly before his death" is 
accepted by d'Hulst, although with a cuestion mark. 
He nevertheless finds the date (prior to May, 1640) 
"compatible" with the date 1645-1650 wt ich he gives to 





302, 


304. 


31D. 


311. 


326. 
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15 Jordaens, The Light of Parental Guidance. Leningrad, 
Hermitage 


the recto of the sheet. Besides other arguments, the 
very low forehead and ample hair of the man in Jor- 
daens's drawing exclude, in my opinion, this identifi- 
cation. 


. The animal Baucis tries to catch is a goose, not a duck. 


278, 279. All three drawings depict the Lamentation, 
not the Descent from the Cross, as said here. 


. The saint kneels (he does not sit); neither can even the 


most zealous heathen priest urge a saint to “sacrifice” 
to Apollo when the saint's hands are tied behind his 
back. The same goes for the description of No. 284. 


. The painting of 1652 in Skokloster, Sweden, was exhi- 


bited in Ottawa, 1968-69, No. 105. 


. In this drawing of the Sacrifice of Isaac, Jordaens intro- 


duced the motif of the “falling knife” which I con- 
nected with Béza's play, “Abraham Sacrifiant" (Rem- 
brandt's ‘Aristotle’ and Other Rembrandt Studies, Prince- 
ton, 1969, 122-24 and notes). The play had already been 
cited by Donnelly in her study of Calvinist themes in 
Jordaens's work. 

303. Anthony and Cleopatra. The "staging" of this sub- 
ject in both drawings is strikingly theatrical; was there 
perhaps a play on this subject that was performed in 
Antwerp? 

The drawing differs greatly in style from 302 and 303; 
neither is the identification of the subject (the Wed- 
ding of Cleopatra and Mark Antony) more than a rather 
shaky hypothesis. 

In 1956 d'Hulst considered this drawing to be a copy of 
the similar one in Leningrad; he now reverses the rela- 
tionship, but I believe he was right the first time. 
According to Acts 14: 8-10, here cited as the textual 
source, Paul was accompanied by Barnabas when he 
healed the cripple, but he is rendered alone. I had 
proposed Acts 8: 7-8, which I still think corresponds 
better to the action. 


. The wind-god scattering flowers as Europa is abducted 


by Jupiter is most likely Zephyrus, certainly not 
Boreas. 

In a drawing illustrating Luke 6:38 ("Give, and it shall 
be given unto you; good measure, pressed down, and 
shaken together. . ."), it is most unlikely that the angel 
"pours gold pieces out of a jar into a woman's lap," 
particularly as Jordaens himself, in his appended text, 


327. 


328. 


349. 


334. 


330; 


339, 
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refers to this distribution as "een volle wtgeschude 
maet." Since it is bread that is given to the poor, it is 
ears of wheat that the angel pours from a large bowl (no 
container for gold!) to refill the charitable donors' store. 
The scene depicts not "the triumphant savior" but the 
crucified Christ; the "cross-spear" (?) that an angel car- 
ries is Christ's victory-flag; and the scholars below read 
in books, not from scrolls. The author credits Y. Kuz- 
netsov for the explanation of the presence of Moses 
striking water from the rock, but he gives no bibliog- 
raphical reference. The long text, here not translated, is 
taken from I Corinthians 1: 22-24; its formulation is 
very close to the Dutch Statenbibel, first authorized in 
1637. 

The text inscribed by Jordaens is cited, but not trans- 
lated from the Flemish, by D'Hulst. It is in four lines, 
impurely rhymed, and reads in translation: "Truth is a 
very rare bird before Kings and Princes; she is mostly 
displayed before their eyes masked and covered, until 
speedy Time presents her naked so that sometimes Jus- 
tice [Recht] is recognized too late." There is a strong 
anticlerical bias in this illustration. 

The author explains satisfactorily the historical 
background of this very amusing drawing, but fails to 
translate the Flemish inscription. It reads, in transla- 
tion: "Five gossips on the street gossiping about the 
events of October 1st, 1659; observed through the win- 
dow." 

This bedroom scene, which in 1956 d'Hulst was content 
to call an unidentified, allegorical subject, is now de- 
scribed without hesitation as Mercury and Herse, from 
Ovid's Metamorphoses 11. 737-959. The entire action in 
these lines of Ovid's poem, however, concerns Ag- 
lauros's refusal to let the god enter without paying for 
the favor; she is later changed into a stone. There is not 
a word about Mercury's visit to Herse's bedchamber. 
Neither is there any similarity between Jordaens's 
drawing and the 16th-century tapestry (now, by the 
way, in the Metropolitan Museum) that d'Hulst cites in 
support of his interpretation. In that famous piece 
Mercury walks with outstretched arms towards Herse, 
who chastely averts her face. In Jordaens's drawing, by 
contrast, the nude woman leans forward eagerly to 
embrace what is obviously an apparition of a nude man 
holding a cornucopia and what may be a purse. He has 
none of the traditional attributes of Mercury. Between 
the two figures is what d'Hulst probably correctly 
identifies as a soap bubble, although what such an ob- 
ject might mean in the context of Ovid's story escapes 
me. On the other hand, if all of this was meant to illus- 
trate a dream vision (which is at least a possibility, 
since such a subject was treated elsewhere by Jordaens; 
see Held, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 
1962), a soap bubble may indeed make sense. 

It is not likely that this drawing contains at the same 
time examples of behavior that are praiseworthy (the 
proper education of the young; see also above, No. 210) 
and reprehensible, formulated in the proverb "As the 
Old Sing, So the Young Twitter" (d'Hulst, 11, 408). 
This elaborate allegorical composition (in d'Hulst's 
own collection) is more likely to have a contemporary 
political meaning than to represent "The Triumph of 
Minerva." The dominant figure, depicted with helmet 
and a shield with Medusa's head, but with one breast 
bared (an unlikely motif for Minerva), could refer to 
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the government of a city or a country, or to civic virtue 
in general, especially as she is accompanied in this, as 
well as in the first version in the Morgan Library (No. 
340) by a man wearing a crown of city walls. If the fruit 
he tenders to the central figure is an orange rather than 
an apple (as d'Hulst has it), the drawing may have been 
made for (or in order to obtain) a Dutch commission. 
The drawing needs still more study, for instance as re- 
gards a seated figure in the foreground which d'Hulst 
described as “Bellona, who is giving suck"(?). 


. The drawing is technically an interesting case and the 


author must be thanked for having reproduced both 
the first version of the design (pl. 362) and the variant, 
in which the figures of Joseph and the Christ Child 
were drawn on a separate, superimposed sheet. One 
wonders whether the second version is a true "alter- 
nate" solution, or whether it reflects a criticism by the 
patron of the first. It is certainly the happier arrange- 
ment, establishing an intimate contact between the 
child and its “Nahrvater.” 

The (untranslated) text inscribed by Jordaens on the 
drawing is John 4:10: “If thou knewest the gift of God 
and who it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink; thou 
wouldest have asked of him, and he would have given 
thee living water." Implied in Christ's word is a refer- 
ence to Isaiah 12:3: "Therefore with joy shall ye draw 
water out of the wells of salvation." 


The text is taken from Mark 9:37 as it appears in the 


Dutch Bible. (D'Hulst quotes both Matthew 18:5 and 
Mark 9:37.) 

Although in transcribing Jordaens's text the author 
correctly reads "tt. 18.2" (which obviously refers to 
Matthew 18:2), he points only to Mark 10:15 and Luke 
18:17. Neither of these passages agrees literally with 
Jordaens's formulation, but it comes closest to Mark. 
In his description of the action, taken from I Kings 14, 
d'Hulst omits mentioning the crucial point that 
Jeroboam's wife came to Ahijah in disguise (a fact ex- 
pressly mentioned by Jordaens in his [translated] in- 
scription); neither does he say that the prophet, al- 
though blind, saw through the disguise and 
prophesied the death of her sick child as punishment of 
Jeroboam's idolatry. 

The drawing here identified as a study for Rebecca in a 
composition of Isaac Blessing Jacob was called by the 
author in 1969 (Art Bulletin, 383), more correctly I be- 
lieve, a study for an old woman bringing a basin of 
water to wash Christ's body. 

The identification of the three female figures at the 
right with the three Theological Virtues is questiona- 
ble. The figure identified as Faith also holds a child by 
the hand, and the one said to be Hope bends down, 
and has no attribute whatever. 

The connection of this drawing with Jordaens's paint- 
ing The Peace Between Gaius Julius Civilis and Cerialis was 
first pointed out, I believe, by M. Jaffé, 1969, who also 
reproduced the large picture (pl. xxxviu). 

The (untranslated) inscription begins with the words 
"verscheyden vreemde backhuysen . . .," which means 
“different strange faces... .” I cannot see a connection 
between these odd types, "drawn from memory," and 
Rubens's Leonardesque drawings. Like the drawings of 
the gossips (No. 329), this sheet provides an insight 
into Jordaens's observation of the world around him. 
Van Opstal's picture was sold at Parke-Bernet, New 


York, on May 25, 1951 (No. 605). In the composition by 
Jordaens contained in that picture, the young woman is 
not "seated on a throne," but propped up in bed; 
neither is she "assailed by a young man" but rather 
embraced by him. 

401. Rubens's painting is now at Ottawa (see No. 3 above). 

410 verso. The man "holding something in his raised 
hands" is the standard figure who in scenes of Christ 
Taken Prisoner (drawn on the left half of the sheet) 
throws a rope over Christ's head. See also pl. 456. 

D41 "Buffalo falling forward." The animal copied from Ru- 
bens is not a buffalo but a lion seen in foreshortening, 
being part of a ceiling decoration and imagined to 
move upward in a vain attempt to attack the Duke of 
Buckingham. 


JULIUS 8. HELD 
Bennington, Vermont 


LUKE HERRMANN, British Landscape Painting of the Eighteenth 
Century, New York, Oxford University Press, 1974. Pp. 
151; 16 color + 120 black-and-white pls. $35 


Toward the end of the first quarter of the 17th century, Ed- 
ward Norgate, miniaturist, Illuminator of Royal Patents, and 
roving picture-buyer for the first great collectors of his coun- 
try, wrote a treatise called the Art of Limning. Its instigator 
had been the learned Huguenot Physician-in-Ordinary to 
the King, Sir Theodore Turquet de Mayerne, and its eventual 
dedicatee Henry Frederick, son of Thomas, Lord Arundel. 
One of the most revealing passages in this widely circulated 
discourse reads: "It is more then time to proceed to . 


" landscape (an Art soe new in England, and soe lately come 


a-shore, as all the Language can not find it a Name but a 
borrowed one, and that from a people that are noe great 
Lenders but upon good Securitie, the Dutch): 

Toward the beginning of the last quarter of the 20th cen- 
tury a similar sentiment may have inspired Luke Herrmann, 
Head of the Department of the History of Art at the Univer- 
sity of Leicester, when he set out to produce the first full- 
length study of British landscape painting. As Conal Shields 
had reminded us in the catalogue to the Tate Gallery exhibi- 
tion "Landscape in Britain," it was indeed high time for the 
public to be given a comprehensive survey of this most in- 
triguing phenomenon in British cultural history.? 

This, the first half of the work to appear (the part déaling 
with the greatest masters is still to come and the volume 
under review ends at 1800), is a very handsome book, 
lavishly, and, in its colored details, more than once felicit- 
ously illustrated, a veritable treasure trove of historical in- 
formation. Like Norgate's discourse, it is clearly meant to 
instruct. That, however, is where the similarity ends. For 
although Herrmann's opening chapter also goes back to the 
Arundels and the Dutch connection, he will not, as Norgate 
does, worry about "the Name ... the blazon'd Coat, and 

. the Pedigree of Landskip." True, the "name" came in 
with the translation of Lomazzo's Trattato in 1598 by that 
other art-loving and well-traveled physician, Richard 
Haydocke,? but its origin is never questioned. As to "pedi- 
gree," the organization of the material shows that Herrmann 


! Miniatura or The Art of Limning, ed. M. Hardie, Oxford, 1919, 42. 
? Leslie Parris, Landscape in Britain, c. 1750-1850, London, 1973, 9. 
3 A Tracte Containing the Artes of Curious Paintinge, Carvinge, & Buildinge, - 
London, 1598, 94. 


devetes a good deal of attention to this aspect and particu- 
larly to the Netherlandish lineage of British landscape paint- 
ing. The point, however, is that he seems little concerned 
with its "blazon'd coat," a typically Norgatian metaphor 
that evidently implied more than merely an awareness of the 
ascendancy of landscape as an autonomous genre. 

In concreto this means that although the interest in Nether- 
landish art in 17th-century Britain is repeatedly touched 
: upon by Herrmann, and artists working in the tradition of 
the Dutch “Italianists” are discussed in some detail, he 
makes no thorough attempt to distill the significance in the 
Low Countries as well as in Britain of successive types of 
both landscape painting and landscape collecting. After all, 
in spite of the persistent focus on Italian art in modern reas- 
sessments, it need no longer be regarded as a critical 
idiosyncrasy to recognize in certain Dutch 17th-century 
landscapes a kind of l'art pour l'art, although it was to take 
200 years for the concept to be formulated in these terms. In 
the same vein, Herrman, alongside his massive references to 
theoretical writings, could have made good use of the 
poetry and fiction of the period, both where the description 
of natural scenery is concerned and where it is a matter of 
the function given to landscape in life and art. 

One example of what I mean may suffice, an example be- 
long.ng to the Dutch context and pointing out a specific 
response to Netherlandish landscape in Britain that does not 
on the whole seem to have been considered until now. 

In 1656 the well-known cultural liaison officer between 
the United Provinces and the United Kingdom, Sir Constan- 
tine Huygens the Elder, the poet-diplomat who was a friend 
of Sir William Temple, translator of Donne, friend of the 
Mayernes and acquaintance of Norgate, wrote an epigram 
that reads in translation: 


The Top of ev'ry Dune proclaims the Goodness of the 
Lord: 

Salt water stirs white Sand, and Storms do pile it up; 
Where neither Sod, nor Clay, nor furious Spade prevailed, 
Gcd did command the Sea: Go build a Dike yourself!5 


Wha: more do we need to understand the concetto of a Dutch 
dunescape or beach scene, no matter whether by the brush 
of a Wijnants, a Van Goyen, a de Vlieger, or a Ruysdael? The 
poet's moral appeal to the reader (to recall, whenever climb- 
ing to the top of one of his country's sand dunes, that man is 
duty bound to put as strong a curb on his passions as God, 
in his goodness, has imposed on the waves, so that he be not 
swamped), this message of nature would have been read 
loud and clear by both painters and spectators. It is thus that 
landscape could come to win Norgate's badge of nobility. 
The goodness of God and the frailty of man were as clearly 
key concepts for artists and buyers alike as were the tra- 
ditional notions of variety and contrast. They were this in 
the 17th-century Netherlands, and they were this again in 
18th-century Britain. 

For the art historian, the point at issue, then, is the extent 


* See =. de Jongh, ‘’Réalisme et réalisme apparent dans la peinture 
hollandaise du 17e siecle," in Rembrandt et son temps, exh. cat., Brus- 
sels, E71, and R. H. Fuchs, "Over het landschap. Een verslag naar 
aanleiding van Jacob van Ruysdael, Het Korenveld,” Tijdschrift voor 
Geschiedenis, 11, 1973. 


* The original reads: 
Des Heeren goedheit blijckt aen elcken Duyn sijn'top: 
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to which each painter stuck to formal realism while intro- 
ducing his own variations in the codification of the message 
required. This question applies equally to artists painting 
their home environs and to those working in Italy or in the 
Italianizing mode. Today Dutch landscape (and marine) 
painting can no longer be dismissed as simply "down-to- 
earth" and "realistic," but "technically highly skilled." The 
discovery of the consistently emblematic content of the 
Dutch drollery has gone hand in hand with the realization 
that also land- and seascapes have an emblematic content. 
As a result, the modern popularizer, both when writing 
general surveys and when cataloguing special exhibitions, 
has to reappraise the old established tenets. That such reap- 
praisals may bring to light the topical meaning of these 
paintings, may be considered a welcome by-product. From 
this derives the undiminished stimulation of such studies as 
English Taste in Landscape in the 17th Century by H.V.S. and M. 
5. Ogden, in spite of the questions it leaves unanswered. 
Certainly to one reader its distinction of seven types of land- 
scape has irresistibly come to be associated with Empsom's 
seven types of ambiguity, than which little could be more 
challenging. 

In the light of reflections of this nature it is surprising to 
come across a passage in Section iv of Herrmann’s book in 
which it is blandly stated that: 


the earliest signs of the picturesque movement— whether 
they be found in the work of architects and garden desig- 
ners at the very beginning of the century, or in writings of 
such descriptive and "natural" poets as James Thomson, 
or in Edmund Burke's Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of 
our ldeas of the Sublime and Beautiful which appeared in 1757, 
or anywhere else—do not directly concern us here. 
Though they may be said to have established the right 
climate, they did not immediately affect British landscape 
painting (p. 110). 


One wonders if it is possible to discuss Gilpin without 
Burke. Or if it is feasible to scorn the development of land- 
scape gardening, that "Art," in Horace Walpole's words, ^to- 
tally new, original and indisputably English," and its cross- 
fertilizing effect on landscape paintings. Was not the “im- 
proving" of nature by the landscape designer in essence the 
same as the creation of landscape out of a chunk of nature by 
the landscape painter? The question takes us back to the 
etymology of the Dutch word landschap, which means 
“land-shaping,” since -schap is derived from Old German 
skapjan, meaning “to create.” 

Inevitably Claude Lorrain has been given pride of place in 
the assessment of foreign influences on 18th-century land- 
scape painting in Britain. This is not enough, however. We 
may well characterize the structure of a Claude by the 
phrase of John Barrell, in his book on John Clare: "the eyes 
race to the horizon and back to see how it got there."9 The 
classical story, theatrically depicted or tellingly symbolized 
in the foreground, simply moralized the prospect and no 


Sout water roert wit sand; de stormen waeyen 't op. 
Daer soo' noch slijck en holp, noch geen geweld van delven, 
Heeft God de zee belast; Gaet en bedijckt u selven. 
(De Gedichten van Constantijn Huygens, ed. Worp, Groningen, 1896, v1, 
36). 


^ John Barrell, The Idea of Landscape and the Sense of Place 1730-1840, 
Cambridge, 1972, 10. 
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more. In adopting this pictorial structure, the landscape 
gardener offered his clientele the possibility of actually 
walking into the near distance and finding other structures 
of other orders there. Surely, Wilson's more conventional 
landscapes do the same thing, although, in addition to the 
vocabulary of the Claudes of this world, he availed himself 
liberally of the idiom of the Italianizing Cuyp. The Dutch 
master, by the way, is here mentioned only once (p. 116), 
although picture after picture was shipped across the course 
of the century, so that, by the next, there were more Cuyps 
in Britain than on the entire Continent. William Mason, too, 
‘ in his long, curiously rambling poem "The English Garden," 
knew what he was about when, in extolling the profit to be 
derived from his garden by philosopher, poet and botanist, 
he added: 


. . nor if there 
The painter comes, shall his enchanting art 
Go back without a boon: for fancy here 
With nature's living colours, forms a scene 
Which Ruisdale's best might rival.’ 


In 1955 the Ogdens concluded their study of English taste in 
landscape by advancing the notion that the whole history of 
landscape painting in Britain, right up to Turner, might be 
written in light of the process by which the distinction be- 
tween topographical and ideal landscape was broken down. 
This notion is still valid. Where landscape painting is con- 
cerned, the relationship between subject, theme, and mood 
is as significant as it is delicate. That is why a landscape's 
function may well be likened to that of dramatic art in Ham- 
let's instruction to the players, viz., "to hold as 't were the 
mirror up to nature." The operative phrase, of course, is "as 
't were." 

It is disappointing in this connection that Herrmann 
shows little evidence of allowing for E. H. Gombrich's ideas 
on landscape and Renaissance theory, or, for that matter, of 
being prepared to deal in his spirit with the specific 
schemata and freedom to correct nature with which the 
18th-century British landscapist worked. There is a differ- 
ence, one feels, between writing of Gainsborough as de- 
monstrating "an overall debt to the Dutch School,” and 
showing how much Gainsborough had come to see the scen- 
ery of his beloved Suffolk in the light of the Dutch pictures 
he studied. In the development of any great landscape 
painter, what counts is surely the shock of recognition that 
comes when nature is suddenly felt to match the model, as 
when Turner, on being ferried across the wide expanse of 
Amsterdam harbor and seeing the cattle in the meadows 
against the city's skyline, wrote underneath the sketch he 
made in his notebook: "quite a C[u]yp!’’® In other words, 
one would have liked to be given more than the name of 
Ruysdael in the paragraphs dealing with Cornard Wood; to be 
referred to (for instance) Gillis van Coninxloo, whose Forest 
Landscape in the Detroit Institute of Arts is a remarkable 
example of almost identical motifs, and to Meindert Hob- 
bema and Anthonie Waterloo; and to be‘offered at least 
some hint as to the why and wherefore of such 17th-century 
compositions and Britain's 18th-century response. 


? William Mason, The English Garden, London, 1784. 


8 See E, H. Gombrich, "Renaissance Artistic Theory and the Rise of 
Landscape Painting," repr. in Norm and Form, London, 2nd ed., 1971, 


Similarly, whether the pages given to Alexander Cozens 
do justice to his astonishing imaginative powers remains 
open to doubt. Again it has struck more than one reader that 
the status and the effect of Dr. Monro's talent-fostering circle 
have received no mention. An evaluation of this private en- 
terprise of a successful alienist might have been slightly 
more important than the ample treatment of the Duclos- 
Labruzzi controversy. This may, however, be a matter of 
personal taste. 

That the great age of Constable and Turner has been rele- 
gated to the second volume may be responsible both for 
loose ends and for a certain amount of imbalance in the first. 
In the present volume all the major figures and many lesser 
ones have been included, from Aggas and Streeter to those 
curious recorders of Eastern and Pacific scenes, William 
Hodges and the Daniells. Footnoting is plentiful and merci- 
fully placed at the bottom of the page, and not much seems 
to have been overlooked of the critical material available at 
the time of writing. 

If, in what has been said above, a certain dearth in the 
middle ground and background has been indicated, this is 
precisely because the minutiae in the foreground of Luke 
Herrmann's picture are given in such tantalizing profusion. 
The task he has set himself is a heavy one; we can only be 
grateful for the determination with which he has shouldered 
the first half and remind ourselves of the not so very modern 
truism that "to demand of an artist that he paint what is 


there is self-contradictory." 
A. G. H. BACHRACH 
Rijksuniversiteit, Leiden 


ANNE COFFIN HANSON, Manet and the Modern Tradition, New 
Haven and London, Yale University Press, 1977. Pp. 
222; 9 color pls., 126 black-and-white ills. 


Anne Coffin Hanson's many contributions to the Manet lit- 
erature include her remarkable catalogue for the Philadel- 
phia exhibition of 1966, which, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties imposed by limited time, clarified and brought mod- 
ern Manet scholarship up to date. The present book con- 
tinues in this tradition, in greatly expanded form, and with 
a different structure demanded by her thesis: Manet was the 
modern artist par excellence of his time. Hanson gives a new 
emphasis to 19th-century criticism and realities of everyday 
life, which form the context of Manet's innovations. 

In Part r, Hanson studies the modern intellectual and art- 
istic milieu, the modern tradition from which Manet's art 
emerged. Chapter 1 presents examples of the "ambivalent 
positions" of many "thinking Frenchmen" about their age. 
These views are reflected in art criticism, and in the eclecti- 
cism and fragmentation of art itself. One dominant cry is for 
an art for modern man. 

The next chapter, "Predictions of the Future," is on the 
same topic. Reviewing Manet's Concert in the Tuileries as a 
portrait of modern progressive society, Hanson discusses 
the "modern" ideas of the men whose portraits appear in 
the painting. Her selections from the critics' writings and 
her summaries of their views on "modernity" recreate the 
climate of progressive thought of which Manet was a part. 


107f and, of course, Art and Illusion, Princeton, 2nd ed., 1961. 


See A. G. H. Bachrach, “Turner’s Holland," Dutch Quarterly Review, 
I1, 1977. 


Each essay is inevitably brief and ambiguities are unavoid- 
able. For example, in her discussion of the Manet-Baudelaire 
relationship, Hanson presents the essential facts and dates, 
and asks the important questions, one of which is: why did 
Baudelaire choose Constantin Guys and not Manet as the 
model of the "The Painter of Modern Life"? Hanson's an- 
swer, "the timing was wrong,” is not satisfactory. Other 
answers have been proposed. Two articles,' listed by Han- 
son in her bibliography, are specifically concerned with the 
problem, but they are not discussed in the text or mentioned 
in the notes. A unique occasion for a review of answers to 
this complex question has been missed. 

Hanson draws an important distinction between Manet's 
images of everyday life and those associated with Realism 
and Naturalism. Not only "Breton peasants, nuns, orphans 
and gypsies" but the urban bourgeois, "the artist's own in- 
timate, particular, and specific life, devoid of narrative, de- 
vóid of romance, and cast in the same cool tenor of direct 
perception with which the sophisticated Parisian saw the 
world around him" (p. 34), are for Manet the subjects of 
serious painting. 

Whereas "Predictions of the Future" encompasses Cas- 
tagnary's criticism of the 1870’s, the next chapter, "Modern 
Life," concludes with a discussion of the important article of 
1876 by Mallarmé, ‘‘The Impressionists and Edouard 
Manet." It is difficult to understand why the material in this 
chapter and that of the two preceding chapters was not inte- 
grated and presented as one. In this chapter, the definition 
of “modernity” is further refined in short, lucid summaries, 
with references to dandyism (that of Baudelaire, Barbey 
d'Aurevilly, Beau Brummel) and to the periodical, La Vie 
moderne, whose contributors, Armand Sylvestre and Gus- 
tave Goetschy among them, became increasingly supportive 
and understanding of Manet's originality and modernity. 
Finally Hanson sums up the testimony of Mallarmé. Curi- 
ously, Concert in the Tuileries is again introduced to illustrate 
Manet's modernity, but in the last page Le Linge receives 
some attention since it is discussed at length by Mallarmé, 
and represents, for the poet, the modernity of Im- 
pressionism. Other paintings receive passing mention in 
this first section, only in the context of contemporary crit- 
icism. One could wish that the time gap between Concert in 
the Tuileries of 1862 and Le Linge of 1874 had been filled with 
specific references to the modernity of other paintings by 
Manet, and by his contemporaries, so that the evolution of 
views of contemporary life could have been based on a rep- 
resertative group of examples. 

The last chapter of Part 1, "Manet's Reaction," is a separate 
essay, not related to the theme of the preceding three. It is 
essentially a note on Manet and his public. It sets the record 
straight on Manet's rather extensive participation in the Sa- 
lons and shows that Manet was encouraged as well as crit- 
icized. 

Part 11 begins with a series of chapters, each devoted to a 
separate category of subject matter, from "Genre" to "Mod- 
ern History." The introductory, first chapter indicates the 
range of Manet's subject matter. Hanson makes important 
points, carefully considering Manet's use of sources and 
warning against the purely formalist or excessively inter- 
preta:ive approaches to Manet's art. 


! Alain de Leiris, "Baudelaire's Assessment of Manet," Hommage to 
Baudelaire, College Park, Md., 1968; and Francis and Lois Boe Hys- 
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Chapter 2, "Genre," illustrates the multiplicity of Manet's 
sources for any one painting, Manet's conscious adaptation 
of artistic conventions, and his choice of "reportorial imag- 
ery" to represent "things as they are." Hanson also makes 
room in her analysis (many interpreters of Manet do not) for 
the artist's wit. It is indeed a crucial factor in understanding 
Manet and in avoiding overly philosophic or allegorical 
readings of his paintings. The chapter on "Genre" is cen- 
tered on the early paintings. Gypsies and The Old Musician 
and, again, Concert in the Tuileries receive the larger share of 
attention. Genre paintings from the late 1860's and after, 
including café scenes with Parisian types, are summarily 
listed in a single paragraph. 

The chapter on "Still Life" is also curiously if not arbitrar- 
ily composed. Squeezed between a discussion of early and 
late still-life paintings is a long review of the still-life objects 
in the genre painting Luncheon in the Studio. The still-lite ele- 
ments in Manet's figure paintings are an important subject 
indeed, but cannot be properly studied in one example only. 
Hanson stresses sources in Chardin at the expense of the 
Dutch. I believe that, technically, the debt to the Dutch is 
dominant, particularly in the great still lifes of fish. Han- 
son's interpretation of the Still Life with Carp is challenging. 
She recognizes in it and in similar paintings “a strong sense 
of the people who have left the table in such casual disarray, 
disdainful of the abundance spread out before them” (p. 70). 
The choice of objects is certainly lavish and apparently 
casual, and in this sense reveals a "bourgeois" choice, but it 
is difficult to interpret the arrangement as representing a 
table left in disorder after a meal in a bourgeois interior. The 
grouping of objects does not call to mind a kitchen or dining 
room. It is more purely an artist's choice. 

Chapter 4, "Portraits," consists of a brief analysis of about 
seven portraits, with an emphasis on the early ones. The 
portraits of Zola and Astruc are considered to be in the 
"Venetian portrait mode," a comment that requires further 
elucidation. It is assumed that all objects appearing in por- 
traits bear a burden of meaning. This leads Hanson to won- 
der about the lemon that appears so frequently and "seems 
to demand explanation as a private symbol for Manet rather 
than for his sitter" (p. 76). Couldn't the lemon be there sim- 
ply to provide an astringent note of color pleasing to Manet, 
impulsively added for the sheer joy of it? This "explanation" 
should be counted among possibilities. The lemon's source 
is Dutch still life. Hals and Velázquez are not mentioned, yet 
their importance for Manet's portraiture is at least as mean- 
ingful as Titian's. Late portraits of Guys, Cabanel, Chabrier, 
Clémenceau, Faure, and Moore are listed, but not analyzed. 
They represent a significant category of their own. The ques- 
tion arises: why a separate chapter on portraits if the subject 
is to be touched so lightly and its examples so randomly 
chosen? The paragraphs on Le Repos and Pertuiset, the Lion 
Hunter are particularly sensitive, establishing the layers of 
meaning and the modernity Manet brings to this genre. 

Chapter 5, "Costume Pieces," opens appropriately with a 
discussion of Mlle Victorine in the Costume of an Espada. One 
way to distinguish costume pieces from portraits, genre, 
and history would be to follow Manet's titles, which an- 
nounce the costume pieces as such. Hanson chooses to in- 
clude paintings in which the model, in a studio composition 


lop, "Baudelaire and Manet: A Reappraisal," in Baudelaire as a Love 
Poet and Other Essays, University Park, Pa., 1969. 
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or in a portrait, wears a non-French costume. This leads her 
to include the Dead Toreador, the Woman with Fans, along with 
the Odalisque, La Sultane, and the French-dressed Amazon. Her 
method is again to review and evaluate sources and bring 
out the modernity of Manet's transpositions of these 
sources. One major theme in this chapter is Manet's image of 
the “liberated Parisian female" or courtesan. I have no prob- 
lem seeing this image in paintings such as the Young Woman 
Reclining in a Spanish Costume, which incorporates two signifi- 
cant ingredients: a seductive and provocative pose, and a 
male costume. I have more difficulty fitting Mlle Victorine in 
the Costume of an Espada into that same mold. The pose of 
Victorine is not seductive, neither does she impersonate the 
courtesan in social role. That Manet's sources may have in- 
cluded Japanese prints representing courtesans does not 
magically transform the Espada, a straightforward costume 
piece and a homage to Goya, into a symbol of the liberated 
Parisian female. The modernity of the painting lies 
elsewhere, but to detect it, one must take its form, its artistic 
conceit into account. Otherwise, the danger is to let the 
known or supposed sources dictate our interpretation of the 
image by always assuming that Manet intended to borrow 
meaning as well as form from all of his sources. 

In chapter 6, “The Nude," Hanson considers Manet's crea- 
tion of a modern unconventional nude. She gives special 
importance to the role of popular art in bridging the gap 
between past and present. What guides her interpretation 
and makes it more satisfactory than the convoluted ones that 
have been offered in the past and which she reviews objec- 
tively, is that she brings common sense and visual sensibil- 
ity to the task. For example, she concludes that what is there 
for the spectator to see in the Déjeuner sur l'herbe is a model 
who has discarded her everyday clothes, and who looks out 
coolly, but not lasciviously, at the spectator who is placed in 
the role of “voyeur” (wouldn't “intruder” be a more accurate 
term?). She is shown resting between poses. Hanson lets the 
image speak for itself. Of course (and 1 believe Hanson 
would agree), this modern content is not the only one con- 
veyed by the painting. One other important layer of mean- 
ing is the implicit reference that the painting makes to the 
art of the past, and through it, to the nature of art. Would 
that Hanson had pursued this avenue also. It remains, how- 
ever, that she has salvaged from the minutia and contradic- 
tions of scholarly debates what is indeed the primary con- 
tent of the picture. Reviewing the Olympia, Hanson again 
peels away layers of recondite interpretations. It is unfortu- 
nate that she should make an exception to this reasoned 
approach by appearing to accept without sufficient dis- 
crimination a recent trend in scholarship that associates 
Manet's inventions too superficially and uncritically with 
pornographic photography. 

Later nudes get only passing mention as minor works. 
Their similarities but not their contrast with those by Degas 
are noticed. The important drawings of nudes are not dis- 
cussed.? 

Manet's "History Paintings" are the subject of chapter 5. 
The Execution of the Emperor Maximilian receives special atten- 
tion. Its sources are reviewed and so is the chronology of the 
separate versions. A perceptive analysis of its content leads 
Hanson to the conclusion that the image in its coolness rec- 
ords, not so much the horror of the barbaric event, as "the 


2 Alain de Leiris, The Drawings of Édouard Manet, Berkeley, 1969, Cat. 
Nos. 185, 186. 


greater tragedy of man's enforced indifference to the events 
with which advanced systems of communications could 
bombard his sensibilities" (p. 118). This "indifference," as- 
sumed or enforced, is seen by Hanson as central in the 
makeup of modern man for whom Manet painted, and 
whom Manet himself embodied. 

In her preface Hanson makes the unsupported statement 
that Manet was politically naive. In this chapter she makes a 
different assessment. She recognizes the strong political 
statements of Manet's history paintings, and shows that he 
followed a consistent Republican position, and that his 


. lithographs had propagandistic value. In spite of this, she 


states that Manet's political interests were those of "a normal 
man of his own class." This evaluation does not do full jus- 
tice to the image of the politically engaged history painter 
she has just presented. 

Chapter 8 is entitled "Modern History: Scenes of 'La Vie 
Moderne.' " It comprises allegories, scenes of modern life, 
illustrations for the poems of Charles Cros and Mallarmé, 
and the later paintings in general, accommodating all that 
was not included in other subject categories. Manet had 
painted scenes of modern life before the first issue of La Vie 
moderne was published in 1879 (Concert in the Tuileries and On 
the Beach at Boulogne). Stylistic characteristics, and not sub- 
ject categories, make possible the discussion of the late 
works as a group, and this is done in Part m. 

Part u1 is concerned with Manet's technique and form. 
Chapter 1 defines terms, and chapter 2, “Traditional Picture 
Construction," is a long essay including comments on 
theoretical models of picture construction (the linear and 
painterly methods); the impact of the advent of premixed 
colors in tubes; the methods and recipes of Couture; the 
techniques of Old Masters as described by artists and in 
painting manuals; and the nature of glazes, alla prima paint- 
ing, painting "all at once," colored and white grounds, and 
other technical procedures. Unfortunately, this essay reads 
like a rather loosely composed painting manual. Much of the 
material could have been more effectively organized and 
summarized, and, perhaps, the essential passages from 
Couture's rambling writings gathered together in an appen- 
dix, in translation, for clarity's sake. Many of his recipes 
have little to do with Manet's practice. 

“Manet’s Picture Construction” is an informative, well- 
documented treatment of a difficult subject. Hanson has 
good control of the technical vocabulary and her analyses 
are precise. Unfortunately, satisfactory visual references are 
lacking because of the small size and uneven quality of the 
black-and-white reproductions, and the absence of enlarged 
details. It is clear that Manet's technique reversed certain 
procedures inherited from Couture. Ultimately, it was the 
predictable, slick, manipulative aspects of Couture's manner 
and of general studio practice of the time that Manet re- 
jected. This was Mallarmé's judgment in his article of 1876. 
"Wearied by the technicalities of the school in which, under 
Couture, he studied," Manet insulated himself. Yet, in his 
sought-for self-insulation, "Velásquez and the painters of 
the Flemish school, particularly impressed themselves upon 
him:" Velázquez for the "atmosphere" enshrouding his 
compositions, and Northern masters for “the brilliant tones 
which glow from [their] canvases."? Hanson mentions Frans 
Hals in passing, but does not consider the important techni- 


? Documents, Stéphane Mallarmé, ed. Carl Paul Barbier, Paris, 1968, 
69-70. 


cal debt of Manet to the Old Masters, with the exception of 
Ingres. Commenting on the crudity of the facture of Concert 
in the Tuileries, Hanson concludes that Manet had probably 
intended to work on it further. This is doubtful, since he 
signed and exhibited the painting in its present form. Simi- 
lar passages of summarily defined form and thin paint are 
also found in Skating, in which the face and white bonnet of 
the child in the foreground are difficult to decipher. Hanson 
does not suggest on this evidence that Manet had intended 
to carry the painting further. She states instead that "the 
persistence of the assumption that sketchier works are 
somehow 'unfinished' serves only to limit or even prevent 
an understanding of the new function of imagery in the 
mid-nineteenth century" (p. 175). 

Mallarmé asked: should composition “play a considerable 
part in the esthetics of a master of the Impressionists 
[Manet]?" His answer was "no; certainly not; as a rule the 
grot ping of modern persons does not suggest it, and for this 
reason our painter is pleased to dispense with it, and at the 
same time to avoid both affectation and style."* Hanson 
shows that the debate between proponents of mathematical 
perspective and picturesque perspective was a lively one in 
Maret's time, and that the painter's simplified forms and 
colors and his composite images upset current ideas of mod- 
eling and perspective. 

‘“Manet’s ‘Compositional Difficulties, " the last chapter, 
effectively summarizes those elements in Manet's composi- 
tion that give to this technical term, "composition," an en- 
tirely new meaning. Hanson reviews the contributions of 
art aistorians to an understanding of this subject, adding 
her own perceptive observations on the conformity of Man- 
et's mages with the natural movement or tracking motion of 
the scanning eye. This strengthens her conclusion that 
“Menet had admirably fulfilled Baudelaire's admonition that 
the modern artist must extract from the ephemeral and 
transitory the poetic and eternal qualities of his own age" 
(p. 205). Of the two components of Baudelaire's "moder- 
nity," Hanson illuminates that represented by "le trans- 
itoire, le fugitif, le contingent,"? giving us in this book a 
rich catalogue of their manifestations. 

| have expressed some reservations about the organiza- 
tior of the book, particularly its division into a series of 
essays, some of which should have been integrated in order 
to avoid repetition and dispersion of related material. One 
wisnes also that Hanson could have given a richer context to 
Manet's “modernity” by bringing into her discussion of 
Manet's intellectual and artistic milieu the painters of mod- 
ern life who were Manet's contemporaries, particularly the 
Impressionists, who "created potent images of modern life" 
(p. 134). Mallarmé understood the modern consciousness 
thev shared with Manet: "at the critical hour for the human 
race when nature desires to work for herself, she requires 
certain lovers of her—new and impersonal men placed di- 
rect y in communion with the sentiment of their time."? 

Normally, a reviewer should not bring attention to occa- 
sioral typographical errors. There are many here. More dis- 


£p ff 


4 Ibid., 76. 


? Charles Baudelaire, Curiosités esthétiques; l'art romantique, et autres 
oeuvres critiques, ed. H. Lemaire, Paris, 1962, 457. 


6 Documents, 84. 


! Nonetheless, one may still criticize certain omissions in the book. 
It would have been useful, for example, to have had a separate 
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turbing are a number of misspellings of proper names and 
French titles that occur both in the text and in the index. I 
have come upon the following: Cabanal, Bertell, Meurand, 
Hermatage, Ornan, La Limosine, L'Art Industrielle, L'Etre Uni- 
verselle, toile définitif. Although there is reason to be disap- 
pointed with these few weaknesses of form and organiza- 
tion, Hanson’s reasoned and critical review of the Manet 
literature, her insights, and her understanding of the 


painter, are the book's strengths. 
ALAIN DE LEIRIS 


University of Maryland 


RUTH BUTLER, Western Sculpture: Definitions of Man, Boston, 
New York Graphic Society, 1975. Pp. 304; 158 ills. $17.50 


Western Sculpture: Definition of Man addresses itself to the 
longstanding need for a separate, integral introduction to 
the special questions and problems peculiar to the art of 
sculpture. Intended for college students, it should please 
and inform a more advanced audience as well, as it con- 
siders several sculptors and schools of sculpture that rarely if 
ever appear in traditional art-historical survey courses. It 
also provides the first generally available English-language 
introduction to whole areas of sculptural history, particu- 
larly in the 18th and 19th centuries. The book is not, on the 
other hand, conceived as a survey text. As a whole, and in 
each of its individual chapters, it provides instead a view 
that is more selective, personal, and originally organized 
than an inclusive survey could be. 

The author's choice of works may initially seem idiosyn- 
cratic, as may the proportional weight she gives to various 
historical periods. We find, for example, Michelangelo's Vic- 
tory but not the Medici Tomb figures. Nollekens is discussed 
but not Clodion, Sergel but not Thorvaldsen, and Richier 
but not Giacometti. Four works by Rude are reproduced, 
but there are no illustrations of, for example, the Laocóon or 
the Pergamon Altar. These seeming aberrations do not, in 
fact, detract from the value of the book. By abandoning the 
idea of an inventory of familiar master works, Butler frees 
herself to offer a valid, and in many ways superior, alterna- 
tive: a far more thorough consideration of a series of in- 
telligently selected works that, regardless of fame, she feels 
both reveal the character of their epochs and elucidate par- 
ticular aspects of the medium. As an academic tool, the book 
is intended to supplement, rather than recapitulate or sub- 
stitute for, a broader program of instruction, presumably by 
lecture.! 

Butler begins with a chapter on “The Paragone” that 
traces the origins and historical fluctuations of the debate 
over the relative virtues of painting and sculpture. She then 
proceeds through six chapters of roughly equal length (40-45 
pages) which divide Western history into steadily smaller 
units. "The Mediterranean World" extends from Cycladic 
images through late Roman, and “The Christian West” em- 
braces sculpture from the mid-6th century to Ghiberti's first 
Baptistry doors. The scope then shrinks, as "Renaissance 


section on technical considerations such as bronze casting. A glos- 
sary of terms especially relevant to sculpture would also have been 
welcome, to aid, for example, the student who does not understand 
Barye's ability to "chase" his works himself (p. 213). Similarly, a 
clearer explanation of such often-used terms as "classic" and "man- 
nered" would be desirable. 
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Sculpture” treats only Italian and French works from 1419 to 
1580, and the following chapter, "The Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries," in fact deals with little past 1760. 
The later 18th century is included in “Neoclassicism and the 
Nineteenth Century," a chapter that represents the field of 
expertise for which the author is best known. The chapter 
"Iwentieth Century Sculpture" is followed by a brief 
“Epilogue,” and the book concludes with a very useful "Bib- 
liographical Essay," arranged to correspond to the divisions 
of the chapters. 

The largest proportional weight of the book as well as its 
most original contributions fall in the area of post- 
Renaissance sculpture, and particularly in the period from 
the mid-18th century to the present. The book's title (the 
second part of which is derived from a statement by the 
German Conceptual and Performance artist, Joseph Beuys) 
and the frontispiece (which shows the Venus of Willendorf cra- 
dled in the hand of British Minimalist sculptor William 
Tucker) clearly announce, furthermore, that Butler's view is 
informed by a contemporary perception of sculpture. Hers 
is not, however, a history biased by the particular concerns 
of the present, or one that seeks to construct any particular 
lineage of progress leading to current achievements. She is, 
in fact, somewhat equivocal about the present, as we shall 
see later. The more telling significance of the title and fron- 
tispiece lies in their proclamation of two complementary 
principles on which the book is based. First, Beuys's idea 
that "sculpture supplies a definition of man" (p. v) actsas a 
motto for Butler's constant effort to show the ways in which 
sculpture yields a special understanding, in a broadly 
humanist sense, of major periods in Western culture. Sec- 
ond, as suggested by the arresting image of the Venus in 
Tucker's hand, she always considers sculpture, not 
abstractly, but with respect to sensual experience. 

“My commitment," Butler states at the outset, “has been 
to begin with the work of sculpture rather than with an idea 
about it" (p. vi). This admirable ideal is admirably upheld. 
Carefully, sensitively, and intelligently, she leads the reader 
into the experience of the scale, texture, and spatial pres- 
ence of the works she considers. This kind of art history 
cannot originate in the photo file. It comes from personal 
involvement, keenly felt and well reflected upon, and it en- 
courages the same on the reader's part. Reading Butler, one 
becomes aware of how few texts, especially of this scope, 
offer models of such intelligent looking, although this is the 
ability introductory courses are striving to teach. One is 
especially grateful to the author because the experience of 
sculpture, even more than that of painting, is difficult to 
communicate in a book. Butler's writing meets this chal- 
lenge. Effective without being ostentatious, her language is 
restrained, direct, functional, and free of jargon. She meets 
the challenge, too, by using images that complement the text 
remarkably well. The first figure, an unusual three-quarter 
rear view of Michelangelo's Rebellious Slave, serves notice that 
the illustrations have been thoughtfully sought out, rather 
than simply accepted from the repertoire of standard views. 
The choices are such that the reproductions unfailingly con- 
firm even the subtlest of the author's observations. Both 
observations and illustrations demonstrate an attentive ap- 
proach to the full experience of sculpture. The plentiful use 
of details, the frequent offering of two views of the same 
work, and the practice (uniform wherever relevant) of show- 
ing a work in relation to the setting for which it was made 
are all visual complements to Butler's insistence on the pri- 
macy of the apprehension of the work, in situ, and in its full 


complexity as a three-dimensional form. 

Credit should be given, too, to the book's designer, Betsy 
Beach, and to the publisher. The layout is sober, spacious, 
and elegant. The illustrations are skillfully kept in proximity 
to the relevant passages in the text, and their arrangement 
facilitates the comparative analyses Butler frequently en- 
courages. The tonal range of the reproductions is full and 
consistent, and the images are printed with excellent clarity. 
The absence of color plates may of course be regretted; but it 
poses a real problem only in the infrequent cases of poly- 
chromed work. 

There is no set formula by which Butler proceeds. She is 
nonetheless highly consistent in her refusal to gloss over a 
work or to treat it in isolation; and each sculpture is thus 
placed in the same fabric of considerations. Moving from 
consideration of the nature of materials, for example the 
porosity of stone, through questions of the artist's personal- 
ity and training, to the larger issues of the society in which a 
work was produced, she attempts to link the nature of each 
work to a broad constellation of forces, slighting none: 
material/technical; stylistic/art-historical; biographical; 
political; and ideological/intellectual. Again, one's apprecia- 
tion of the information itself is matched or even superseded 
by gratitude for the model of art-historical endeavor. Ad- 
mirable, too, are Butler's frequent and effective use of quota- 
tions from relevant documents, and her gracious references 
to the work of scholars who have especially illuminated var- 
ious areas of sculptural history. 

Butler's close attention to individual objects might have 
led to fragmentation of the text, but it does not. Without 
ever constraining the complexities of a work to fit a preor- 
dained pattern of development, she manages to produce a 
series of chapters that both stand on their own as essays and 
link together harmoniously. The solid unity of the book as a 
whole obviously results from extraordinarily thoughtful, pa- 
tient interweaving of the various parts. In the selection of 
particular works, for example, choices that may initially 
seem arbitrary turn out to be ideal, necessary foils for dis- 
cussions that appear much later. Later discussions in turn 
constantly enrich lines of investigation begun earlier. AI- 
most imperceptibly, as the reader absorbs each new piece of 
information and focuses on each successive work, he is led 
into a well-controlled larger structure that addresses more 
general aspects of the medium’s tradition and its criticism. 
Despite the number of shifts Butler must make between 
countries, artists, and periods, her linkages are remarkably 
unobtrusive, not only because of her attention to this 
cumulative structure, but also because she has an instinct 
for intriguing detail and telling juxtaposition. The Universal 
Exposition of 1900 in Paris serves asa typical example of this 
inter weaving of themes. First introduced as the setting for 
Henry Adams's famous ruminations on the Virgin and the 
Dynamo, which open the chapter on the 20th century, this 
exposition also serves to link Rodin (who had a special 
pavilion housing a one-man show of his work) and Matisse 
(who painted laurel leaves for the decor of the exposition, as 
an anonymous artisan). Butler then returns to the exposi- 
tion at the end of the chapter, when Oldenburg’s project for a 
church in the form of an electric plug is cleverly seen in 
relation to Adams's remarks. This kind of thoughtful organi- 
zation, in which one element often serves several purposes 
simultaneously, makes the reader's task more pleasant and 
his progress smoother, and gives to the book its feeling of 
clean, economical resolution. Considering the complexities 
at issue, these seemingly simple virtues should be recog- 


nized as no less than triumphs, won at the cost of an effort 
which the reader may imagine but is never led to feel. 

In its virtues and in its problematic aspects as well, West- 
ern Sculpture reflects the experience of teaching, particularly 
of discussion sections. As would a talented teacher, Butler 
encourages the reader to make comparisons that require an 
acuity of observation and subtlety of stylistic distinction 
going far beyond the gross categorizations of simple stylis- 
tic labels. Within the 17th century, for example, rather than 
simply settling for an obvious demonstration of the 
Baroque, she uses Bernini as a central foil against which to 
play the derivative English style of Edward Pierce and the 
contemporary classicizing style of Duquesnoy. Thus one 
learns simultaneously about Bernini, about two less familiar 
sculptors, about the spirit of the century in its varying man- 
ifestations, and about the nature of stylistic transformation 
in general. In the same chapter, Butler similarly eschews 
facile simplification in her inclusion of two Spanish 
sculptors working in polychromed woods. Comparing Gre- 
gorio Fernandez not only to Bernini but also to Juan Mar- 
tinez Montanes, she opens one's eyes to the subtleties of 
individual expression within a style usually treated in inclu- 
sive generalities. 

If taese sections, and Butler's writing in general, bring to 
mind the best of undergraduate teaching, other aspects of 
the text relate to that same process more equivocally. Few 
will find fault with the familiar associations, restated here, 
between the religious and intellectual life of Greece and the 
forms of its sculpture. Similarly, one accepts as a matter of 
stancard wisdom that Renaissance humanism 2 :d the Re- 
naissance blend of idealism and naturalism in sculpture are 
related. In Butler's book as a whole, however, the question of 
the relationship between larger cultural structures and art- 
istic forms is often a point of troublesome ambiguity. Are 
we to understand, for instance, the contrast she points out 
in the following sentence as a case of mere coincidence or of 
cause and effect: "The 1757 Lemoyne bust of Louis XV was 
carved at a time when the authority of kingship was wan- 
ing; it does not reveal the self-confidence and majesty of 
Cellini's Cosimo I or Bernini's Francesco d'Este” (p. 186)? Similar 
questions arise when Butler proposes to analyze a 6th- 
century reliquary lid from Grado in order to show “what 
happened to sculptural form in this society riddled by ra- 
cial, political, and religious strife" (p. 68). 

If the student is to accept the logic of the linkages implied 
here (and elsewhere) between the quality of political struc- 
tures and sculptural style, how is he then to respond to 
Butler's explanation of the advent of the Pisanos? Although 


? This desire leads to a recurring insistence on the primacy of 
sculpture which often seems unnecessary and even objectionable. 
In regard to the change in the intellectual climate after World War II, 
for example, how can it be demonstrated that "sculptors were par- 
ticularly conscious of the change" because of the War and that 
sculpture had a "special place in making visible certain aspects of 
human self-awareness” (p. 275?) At other points in the book, Butler 
also advances the following advocacies of her cause: "Renaissance 
art began with sculpture" (p. 278); "Bernini was the most influen- 
tial artist of the seventeenth-century” (p. 155); ". . . more than any 
other group of artists in seventeenth-century Spain, the sculptors 
gave visual expression to the intense fervor of the Spaniards’ reli- 
gious experience. . "(p. 159); Neoclassicism "lifted sculpture once 
agair. into the position of primacy . . ." (p. 279); and Canova pro- 
duced "the most notable group of works ever made for the 
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she explains France's artistic preeminence in the early Mid- 
dle Ages with respect to its greater political cohesiveness, 
she then shows that the later flowering in Pisan sculpture 
was independent of any significant political change, and in 
fact coincided with a period of relative decline in civic for- 
tunes. The change came, she says, "not as a result of political 
factors, or of new church patronage, but because of the art- 
ists themselves" (p. 98). Does it not then seem at least as 
tenable that Lemoyne's bust of Louis XV lacks "self- 
confidence and majesty” in relation to the kingly busts of 
Cellini and Bernini, because of the artists themselves and 
not, as implied, because of the decline of kingship? 

Determined to do justice to the particularities of each 
work and each artist, Butler is at the same time moved, and 
in some sense caught by, an overall goal: that of showing 
sculpture to be a special index of culture.? "Every people has 
formulated some kind of self-image in terms of a body im- 
age,” she says in her summary, and she holds that 
"sculpture has been continually a key to what that self- 
image was in any given era" (p. 277). This motivation to find 
in sculpture the imprint of larger issues leads to a recurrent 
ambiguity in the working conception of the relation be- 
tween individual artistic will, stylistic currents, and histor- 
ical environment. Bernini's portrait busts, for example, are 
seen as ideally conceived for Catholic Divine Right rulers. 
Nonetheless, even though England's government and soci- 
ety were built on totally opposed principles, sculptors there 
"found it possible to create portraits in the style we identify 
with continental pomp" (p. 157), and Pierce, by modifying 
certain aspects of the Bernini formula, made it "eminently 
suitable to portraits of bourgeois professionals" (p. 159). 
Confronted with an even more striking split between 
sculpture and intellectual life in the 17th century, Butler 
proposes that "we must recognize . . . that by the seven- 
teenth century the most vigorous thinkers were working 
with ideas too abstract and a sense of scientific order too 
vast to be. . . interpreted by artists" (p. 279). How are we to 
reconcile such an explanation with the proposition that the 
advent of 20th-century physics "inevitably" led to motion in 
sculpture (p. 254) and that the Einsteinian rejection of a 
mechanical universe "paralleled" the confrontation and re- 
jection of mechanical motion by Gabo and others in the 
1920's and 1930's (p. 255)? 

One could hardly expect a text of this nature to explore 
fully, much less resolve, such fundamental problems of art- 
historical theory as biographical vs. historical determinism, 
or the nature of influence. I regret, though, that Butler seems 
not to have refined her approach to these questions to the 


Bonaparte family" (p. 204). The traditional imbalance of art history 
in favor of painting undoubtedly needs a shock, but devotees and 
scholars of Alberti, Rubens, and Zurbarán, among others, will balk 
with some justice at these statements. It is ironic in any event that 
Butler should be the defender of sculpture's particular points of 
historical primacy and its role as a specially valid mirror of culture, 
for her most valuable scholarly contributions have been in her il- 
lumination of one of the relative backwaters of sculptural history, 
the 19th century, and her well-reasoned explanation of how 
sculpture in that period came to be so drastically out of touch with 
its times. (See Nineteenth Century French Sculpture: Monuments for the 
Middle Class, exh. cat., Speed Museum, Louisville, Kentucky, 1972; 
Butler is listed as co-author [with Jan Van Nimmen] under her 
former name, Ruth Butler Mirolli.) 
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same high degree of sophistication and consistency shown 
in her approach to visual analysis. Other problems, too, are 
suggested by the statement, quoted above, concerning the 
"people" of each epoch formulating a "self-image in terms 
of a body image." The sense in which Lemoyne's bust of 
Louis XV represents the self-image of a "people" cannot, 
certainly, be the same as that in which George Segal's plas- 
ters do. The author could perhaps have devoted more pro- 
longed attention to differentiations of this kind, noting 
more pointedly the artist's changing position as producer 
within changing socio-economic structures of art consump- 
tion, and the effect such changes have on the artist's role as a 
mirror of his time. 

Butler's emphasis on the human body as the staple of 
sculpture, moreover, runs into inevitable difficulties in the 
20th century. She maintains, to her credit, the same 
thoroughness and intelligence in her discussion of such 
works, highly anomalous within the dominating pattern of 
her essay (and, of course, within the historical tradition of 
sculpture) as Duchamp's Bottle Rack and Robert Morris's felt 
and metal pieces of the 1960's. She acknowledges, as well, 
the paradoxical situation she (or any writer on sculpture) 
finds herself in at the present time. Although this medium 
seems more important, more esteemed, and more fertile 
than it has for a long time—since Rodin at least—the very 
distinctions between media seem less tenable. Further- 
more, sculpture's present success seems based on the same 
qualities that were formerly held to be its failings. The im- 
mutable physical presence of the three-dimensional object, 
which 19th-century critics such as Baudelaire found to be an 
impediment to the imagination, is now seen as a virtue, in 
the context of the search for a more direct, anti-illusory or- 
chestration of perception. Similarly (although in seeming 
contradiction), Baudelaire criticized the instability of 
sculpture, with regard to its vulnerability to changing posi- 
tions of view and conditions of light, whereas contemporary 
sculptors value this same openness to external incident for 
the possibilities it affords: the involvement of the spectator, 


the manipulation of temporal sequence, and the incorpora- 
tion of natural phenomena. 

Given the difficulties involved, one can only admire the 
attempt made by Butler, without oversimplifying or distort- 
ing either pole, to bring together current developments and 
the larger sculptural tradition. Contemporary modes of 
three-dimensional art that emphatically reject past 
paradigms of the medium are nevertheless so vigorous, in- 
tellectually dense, and widely practiced that Butler's closing 
argument for the continuing validity of the bodv as a central 
theme of sculpture inevitably seems rather weak. If the body 
image is to be considered in relation to such creations as 
environments, Earthworks, installation pieces, and the like, 
it would have to be in terms of fuller explication of the radi- 
cal way in which modern sculpture, tending toward ar- 
chitecture in its aesthetic structure, abandons representa- 
tion and metaphor in order to act directly on the behavior 
and internalized kinesthetic, temporal, and spatial percep- 
tions of the viewer. 

It is a measure of the intelligence of Butler's book, shown 
in the lack of condescension or facile oversimplification, that 
the reader is brought to pose such questions at all, and it 
would be unreasonable to expect her to provide conclusive 
statements about issues that are still alive, controversial, 
and in the process of development. There is, moreover, so 
much to praise in Western Sculpture that it would show 
marked ingratitude and lack of perspective to dwell any 
further on these lurking conceptual problems. The book is a 
substantial contribution, a pleasure to read and look at. Like 
many fine pieces of modern sculpture, it has a clarity and 
elegance that suggest an effortless simplicity; but, as with 
those sculptures, the more one looks, the more one finds a 
rich complexity, a careful control of technical problems, and 
a density of quality that speak of the labor, the thought, and 


the love invested by the author. 
KIRK VARNEDOE 


Columbia University 


Letters to the Editor 


Madam: 
Grace A. H. Vlam ("The Calling of Saint Matthew in 
Sixteenth-Century Flemish Painting," The Art Bulletin, De- 
cember, 1977, 561-570) is incorrect in her discussion of Jan 
van Hemessen's 1536 Calling of Saint Matthew in the Alte 
Pinakothek, Munich (her fig. 10). The reason this picture 
conteins so many specific elements which can be related to 
Van Hemessen's many Banker-and-His-Wife and Money- 
Changer compositions is easily explained. Originally this 
1536 picture represented a typical Banker Money-Changer 
scene. This can be seen even in the photograph reproduced, 
but is more apparent in the actual picture. According to the 
Alte Pinakothek catalogue, Deutsche und niederlandische Malerei 
zwischen Renaissance und Barock, Munich, 1961, 28, Cat. No. 11, 
the top 11cm (with the SEQUERE ME text) and the 25.3cm 
piece to the right (with the figure of Christ) are later addi- 
tions and on a different wood from the original oak panel. 
Since the picture was catalogued as a Money-Changer until 
1630, it can be assumed that the changes were made after 
that date. This assumption is supported by a close examina- 
tion of the figure of Christ. The original composition is pre- 
served in a workshop replica in the Marquess of Lothian 
Collection, Newbattle Abbey. Thus the Munich picture is 
not Van Hemessen’s earliest rendering of the Calling of Saint 
Mattaew theme. 
LEONARD J. SLATKES 
Queens College of the City University of New York 


Reply 

Madam: 

I hac already become aware that Jan van Hemessen's paint- 
ing in Munich of 1536 (my fig. 10) originally represented a 
money-changer's office, becoming a Calling of Saint Matthew 
only in the 17th century. The painting is indeed not Van 
Hemessen's earliest Calling. But as a representation of a 
money-changer's office, this work underlines my ideas even 
more strongly, for it forms the perfect step in the transition 
from Van Reymerswael's depictions of the Banker and His 
Wife to Van Hemessen's New York and Vienna Callings, 
isolating the woman, who later becomes Matthew's mis- 
tress. I regret that I did not catch my error earlier, but it does 
not change the fundamental tenets of my paper. 

With respect to the original intention of 16th-century 
painters, I might also point out that Marinus van 
Reymerswael's painting in Munich (my fig. 3) should not be 
entitled Tax Collector's Office, but Lawyer's Office, as was re- 
cent'y proved by Mr. A. Monballieu (Jaarboek van het 
Konirklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, Antwerpen, 1972). But 
whether or not the transaction depicted there is legal, 
money is still a part of it, and the satirizing element has not 


! Pieter Stevens sale, Antwerp, August 13, 1668 (F. Lugt, Répertoire 
des catalogues de ventes, The Hague, 1938, No. 4), No. 15: "Le Monde 
renversé, representé par plusieurs Proverbes & Moralitées." Quoted 
from a photocopy in the Netherlands Institute for Art History 
(R.K.D.), The Hague, of a printed copy of the catalogue in the Pub- 


been lost. The theme of the Lawyer's office is one more 
addition to the store of motifs that 16th-century artists in 
and around Antwerp employed in order to comment upon 
their turbulent times. 

As a footnote, I'd like to add that the lawyer in Van 
Reymerswael's painting seems to have been derived from 
the fat merchant seated at the foot of the stairs in Durer's 
woodcut The Presentation of the Virgin at the Temple (B. 81) from 
the Life of the Virgin series. Perhaps in Marinus's mind 
there was not much difference between a merchant and a 
lawyer where money was concerned, and either one could 
be depicted as a symbol of the gross materialism of the 
period. 

GRACE VLAM 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Madam: 

It is perhaps a reassuring idea that David Kunzle's note, 
“Bruegel’s Proverb Painting and the World Upside Down" 
(The Art Bulletin, Lix, 197-202), is only an outgrowth of a 
much longer article which "relates the theme of World Up- 
side Down to social upheavals of the Reformation and 
post-Reformation eras" (ibidem, note 2). As it stands, how- 
ever, it hardly does justice to its topic. 

(1) Kunzle distinguishes between the World Upside Down 
as treated in popular prints which depict the inversion of 
the relationship between men and animals, men and objects 
or men among themselves on the one hand, and the repre- 
sentation of proverbs as it is found in Bruegel's painting of 
1559 and a number of contemporary or slightly later engrav- 
ings on the other. This distinction is quite obvious and as far 
as I know nobody (until the appearance of Kunzle's note) 
ever thought of confusing the two. This does not alter the 
fact (mentioned by the author on p. 198) that Bruegel's paint- 
ing was described as "Le Monde renversé . . .” in 1668! and 
that one version of an engraving of ca. 1580, representing a 
similar collection of proverbs, is inscribed with a Flemish 
quatrain beginning: "Siet hier de weirelt gansch verkeert 
. . .2(Behold the world entirely 'verkeerd")." There is, there- 
fore, ample reason to believe that "de Verkeerde Wereld” 
was considered the theme of Bruegel's painting and related 
compositions. There exists, however, some semantic differ- 
ence (which is lost in the French translation and which, 
perhaps for that reason, escaped Kunzle's attention) be- 
tween "verkeerd" (= incorrect, wrong, faulty, perverse; 
also, in medieval Dutch: turned in the opposite direction) 
and "omgekeerd" (= inverted, upside down). If the inverted 
globe, which Bruegel (as well as others) depicted as an inn 
sign, epitomizes the meaning of his painting (and I still 
think this is a valid assumption), it does so by means of a 


lic Record Office, London (Foreign Office, Holland 265), which was 
reported to be untraceable in 1932. 

? L. Lebeer in Gentsche Bijdragen tot de Kunstgeschiedenis, v1, 1939-1940, 
174, 188. The French counterpart of the Flemish quatrain does not 
attempt a literal translation of "de weirelt gansch verkeert.” 
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pun, which fuses two slightly different words, and by com- 
bining the meaning of the one with the pictorial representa- 
tion of the other. Thus applied, the concept of "de Verkeerde 
Wereld” (the Perverse World) refers to universal folly and 
sinfulness. Far from "conceal[ing] and distort[ing] the origi- 
nal and narrower frame of reference provided by the distinct 
category of World Upside Down print properly so-called" (p. 
198), it is a distinct theme of its own, related in many ways to 
the World Upside Down theme but different in structure 
and significance. 

(2) One thing the Perverse World and the World Upside 
Down have in common is their origin in medieval image? 
and speech, particularly preaching.* Collections of sayings 
for the use of preachers are known actually to exist from the 
13th century onwards? and they leave little doubt about the 
amount of social protest contained in them and in the ser- 
mons they were meant to illustrate. The 16th-century pub- 
lications in this field continued an old practice. It would 
require a thorough investigation to establish whether there 
is any significant difference in the selection of sayings be- 
tween l6th-century collections and earlier ones and, if so, 
whether it is possible to attribute to the publications of 
Bruegel’s time “a thoroughly conservative outlook and an 
often Macchiavellian cynicism with repeated condemna- 
tions of social mobility and the aspirations of the poor" (p. 
199). Such a conclusion would at least require an under- 
standing of the material based on an intimate knowledge of 
the language used. Although modern Dutch is my native 
tongue, I would be extremely hesitant to attempt a systema- 
tic interpretation of 16th-century Netherlandish proverbs. 
Kunzle, unfortunately, does not give his reader the impres- 
sion of having even an elementary knowledge of the lan- 
guage.’ Consequently, his assumption "that the Proverb in 
general ... became at this time a major means of moral 
indoctrination of the lower class by a newly entrenched, but 
still insecure bourgeoisie in a period of continuous social 
conflict" is wholly unfounded and, at best, results from the 
application of modern sociological concepts to a superficial 
and completely naive picture of the past. 

(3) Kunzle's interpretation of World Upside Down is of the 
same fanciful making and does not even pretend to have any 
scholarly basis. We are told that "unless the broadsheets 
illustrate simply a kind of verbal nonsense, they posit social 
revolution." This statement may be meant as a contribution 
by social history (if that is what it is) to the history of art. I 
doubt whether it contributes to any sort of history. Maybe 
Kunzle's forthcoming article will provide at least some kind 
of evidence. Till then statements of this kind merely amount 
to Art History Upside Down. 

J. BRUYN 
University of Amsterdam 


? See Lilian M.C. Randall, Images in the Margins of Gothic Manuscripts, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1966, esp. 19-20 and Index of Subjects s.v. 
Proverbs. 

* See the particularly illuminating book by G.R. Owst, Literature and 
Pulpit (1st ed. Oxford, 1933), 2nd ed. Oxford, 1961, Index s.v. Proverbs 
and sayings. 


5 Ibid., AME. 


Reply 

Madam: 

One wonders why, instead of splitting semantic hairs over the 
difference between “verkeerd” and “omgekeerd,” Bruyn does 
not himself engage in that “thorough investigation to estab- 
lish whether there is any significant difference in the selection 
of sayings between 16th century collections and earlier ones,” 
and, even more to the point here, relate to Bruegel's painting 
the books of proverbs published in the Netherlands in the 
artist's time, the bibliographical data for which I give, but 
none of which was available to me in the United States. Hav- 
ing access (presumably) to these works, being a native 
speaker of Dutch and possessing much greater ease than | 
with that language in its l6th-century form, Bruyn is in a 
position to perform this really useful art-historical task. He is 
"hesitant" to do so. But I am astonished that bolder spirits 
have not arisen in the Netherlands to attempts such tasks, and 
that scholars are still content to tabulate Bruegel's proverbs 
without reference to the rich published paremiology of the 
period. 

While I was not able to check out the Netherlandish proverb 
compilations, I did carefully peruse, proverb by proverb, the 
most popular and quarried-in of the age, that of Sebastian 
Franck, and what I say about the conservative nature of a 
preponderance of the proverbs in that collection is true. From 
his letter, it would appear that Bruyn has not consulted this 
one, or any comparable one for that matter. His objection to 
my view of Bruegel's painting seems ultimately to rest upon 
his reluctance to see any relationship between this particular 
work and those historic conflicts which are always being ad- 
duced, albeit in an overly loose and broad way, as reference 
points to Bruegel compositions which actually depict social 
conflict in one form or another. He also seems unwilling to 
accept that Bruegel, who painted for the highest ruling circles, 
was capable of propounding in this, as in so many other 
works, a conservative ideology opposed to the radical and 
subversive ones current at the time and reflected, to a degree, 
in the World-Upside-Down prints. 

Bruyn accuses me of daring to approach Bruegel in a literary 
context without "even the most elementary knowledge of 
Dutch," on the basis of a confusion he alleges I make (n. 7) 
between “Geuzen” meaning beggars and "ganzen" meaning 
geese. This is pretty crude, not to say malicious stuff. I am 
perfectly aware of the difference between the two words, but I 
was struck by their similarity and wondered (although the 
point did not seem worth developing) whether the repre- 
sentation in the political cartoon I refer to, of the Dutch as 
geese opposed to the Spanish wolf, might not have been fa- 
vored in some way by this similarity. However that may be, 
the fact is that the Dutch described themselves as both beggars 
and geese, which is exactly what I say. 


° Ibid., chaps. v, vi, vi ("The Preaching of Satire and Complaint"), 
and Ix ("A Literary Echo of the Social Gospel”). 


7 In an attempt to relate the World-Upside-Down motif of the goose 
attacking the wolf to the political situation (p. 202), the author 
points to "the 'Beggars' or 'Geese' (as the Dutch patriots called 
themselves)." In reality the noblemen who styled themselves “‘beg- 
gars" used the word “Geuzen,” which has nothing to do with "gan- 
zen” (geese) but was derived from the French “gueux.” 


The World-Upside-Down broadsheets do indeed posit so- 
cial revolution. They were explicated and censored as such, as 
is demonstrated in my longer article on the subject, now pub- 
lished in Barbara Babcock-Abrams, ed., The Reversible World, 
Essays in Symbolic Inversion, Cornell University Press, 1977, 
PP. 39-94. As for my wanting to turn art history upside 
down: if our discipline is represented by the spirit of Bruyn, 
that is indeed my intention. 


DAVID KUNZLE 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Madam: 

In 1964 the Art Bulletin published an article entitled 
“Memmo’s Lodoli." In it I attempted to give an ampler ac- 
count of a remarkable theorist of architecture, until then 
very partially portrayed. Many of the facts newly presented 
were properly credited to Antonio Foscari, a student of 
Bruno Zevi's. 

-hereafter, Memmo's little-known texts on Fra Carlo 
Lodoli, containing otherwise unavailable information, were 
reissued in Italian (Gabriele Mazzotta Editore, Milan, 1973). 
Thus it is possible for interested students to form an 
adequate picture of this influential early rationalist whose 
ideas have persisted into the late 20th centur y. 

Foscari recently was kind enough to send me additional, 
hitherto unpublished, material on Lodoli. With his permis- 
sion I send this to the Art Bulletin which might be interested 
in publishing it along with a few notes by Foscari (now 
himself a Professor of Architecture) on unresolved aspects of 
Lodoli research. First there is Lodoli's baptismal record 
which reveals the exact date of birth, November 28, 1690, 
and the Venetian forms of his pre-monastic given names: 
Christofalo Ignatio Antonio. It mentions his mother's 
maiden name of Alberghetti which (as has been noted) indi- 
cates that Lodoli grew up amid the crafts- and engineering- 
oriented traditions of the Arsenal in Venice, where as metal- 
lurgists the Alberghetti served with distinction over several 
generations. Foscari calls this tradition “a-Vitruvian.” 

A second document unearthed by Foscari is Alessandro 
Longhi's unusual portrait of Lodoli in A Company of Venetian 
Friars, from the collection of the Fondazione Querini- 
Stampalia (Fig. 1). Lodoli's uninhibited manner is shown 
graphically in this unsigned canvas; the friar's head is close 
to Longhi's Lodoli portrait once owned by Memmoand now in 
the Accademia. The latter picture was engraved as a fron- 
tispiece to Memmoss first text on Lodoli, published in 1786. 

Foscari then mentions documented but still undiscovered 
portraits of the friar: by Bartolomeo Nazari (1699-1758): by 
Cecilia Borromeo (a medallion); by Boschi (previously in the 
Priuli house); a clay bust once owned by the Franchetti; a 
miniature by Raffaello Bachi of Turin; and an engraving by 
Orsolini. 

Thus Foscari continues to lead research in this relevant 
chapter of architectural history. 


EDGAR KAUFMANN, ]R. 
Columbia University 


Madam: 

Carl R. Baldwin's discussion, in your March issue, of my 
Museum of Modern Art publication, The "Wild Beasts’: 
Fauvism and its Affinities, falls so short of the standards of fair 
appraisal expected in the columns of the Art Bulletin that it 
cannot remain unanswered. What purports to be a review of 
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1 Alessandro Longhi, A Company of Venetian Friars. Venice, 
Fondazione Querini-Stampalia (photo: Foto Toso) 


my book makes no attempt even to consider what its con- 
tribution might be, preferring instead to question my form 
of acknowledgement to one of my sources, Ellen Oppler's 
Columbia dissertation, “Fauvism Reexamined," even to 
suggesting that my dependence upon this work was such 
that my book need never have been written! Mine, however. 
was written seven years after Oppler's: although it necessar- 
ily uses many of the same sources, not only does it reflect 
quite a different understanding of Fauvism, it draws upon 
sources and research (others' as well as my own) unavailable 
to the earlier work, and therefore presents information and 
interpretations not to be found there. Since I so prominently 
expressed my admiration for Oppler's work as by far the 
most informative study of Fauvism I had seen, the most 
casual reader might perhaps be excused for thinking that I 
believed her dissertation to be definitive. Had your reviewer 
fulfilled what I presume was his appointed role, he would 
soon have realized that the two works are significantly 
different—often, indeed, contradictory—in interpretation 
and approach to their common subject. 

Your reviewer's suggestion that by some sleight of hand 
my footnotes conceal the indebtedness they proclaim is in- 
comprehensible to me. Having clearly indicated my debt to 
Oppler (as well as to other scholars) in the first paragraph of 
my acknowledgements, drawn attention to her dissertation 
by listing it with three other frequently cited sources at the 
head of my footnotes, and made reference in the footnotes 
themselves to those places where I was specifically indebted 
to information or interpretations first published by Oppler 
(as of course I did for other scholars), I find Baldwin's 
charges both irrelevant and mischievous. Not even a Ph.D. 
dissertation, let alone a publication designed for a particu- 
larly broad audience, can do more. The two specific points 
for which Baldwin claims I should have footnoted Oppler are 
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matters of common knowledge, indeed of common sense. 
No authority needs to be cited to show that Camoin was a 
conservative artist; Oppler's dissertation did not "uncover" 
the sources to prove that. It did question Goldwater's views 
on primitivism—as I acknowledged, and as Baldwin con- 
cedes I did. As to presenting material on this topic in the 
same order that Oppler did, history not Oppler dictated 
that. 

My publication was specifically designed to accompany 
the major loan exhibition I directed at The Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in 1976 and was therefore necessarily different in 
form, scope, and potential audience from a Ph.D. disserta- 
tion. Baldwin's suggestion that the Museum's decision to 
ask a curator to perform the task for which he was appointed 
was somehow improper, and that an outside scholar or 
group of scholars should have been invited to do it instead, 
is itself improper. The Museum does of course turn on occa- 
sion to the academic community for catalogue contrib- 
utions. It has long been committed, however, to the belief 
that work of a scholarly nature can be done, even on rela- 
tively short notice, in a museum as well as a university. As 
one who has worked in both, I happen to know that it can. 
Because Museum publications are more widely distributed 
than Ph.D. dissertations does not mean that they are de- 
signed to rob the authors of Ph.D.s of "the fruits of their 
labors," as Baldwin strangely assumes. Neither, I would 
hope, are they any less worthy of serious attention in your 
pages. For one who talks so easily of "a sense of scholarly 
courtesy," Baldwin shows himself particularly lacking in 
that quality, at least to judge from his condescendingly dis- 
missive notice in the Art Bulletin. 

What some of your readers may not know is that this is 
Baldwin's second review of my book, which obviously has 
some fascination for him. In the July, 1976 issue of Arts 
Magazine, he expressed reservations about the work and re- 
hearsed a number of the charges he makes more specifically 
in the Art Bulletin. He did, however, I am relieved to be able 
to say, find a number of virtues in it, and was even led to 
describe it as “unquestionably the most comprehensive 
one-volume history of ‘Fauvism’ in print." Since, to my 
knowledge, at least all the earlier one-volume histories are 
still in print and there are no multi-volume histories either 
in or out of print, I presume that he found it to be more 
comprehensive than any previous work on the subject. I 
have to confess that it was meant to be, which is why it 
synthesized existing knowledge as well as building upon it, 


as any work that claims comprehensiveness must do. 
JOHN ELDERFIELD 


The Museum of Modern Art 


Reply 

Madam: 

John Elderfield thinks that my criticism of his use of Oppler's 
dissertation is unfounded. I think it is well founded, and in- 
vite readers who have my review, his letter, and both volumes 
in hand to be the arbiters of the difference of opinion. 

Also objected to is the fact that I focused on the relation- 
ship of the catalogue to the dissertation, and did not write a 
comprehensive review of the catalogue. The narrower focus 
was appropriate, I believe, in the context of a review of 
dissertations, since it served to pose the question of 
whether dissertation authors risk any disadvantage in hav- 
ing their works studied by writers intent upon “synthesiz- 
[ing]," to use Elderfield's term, the results of current re- 
search. 


I admit to being puzzled by Elderfield's assertion that it was 
"improper" for me even to suggest that the Museum should 
have looked beyond its walls for scholarly assistance in con- 
nection with the catalogue on Fauvism. Is insularity necessar- 
ily a virtue? 

CARL R. BALDWIN 
New York, N.Y. 


Madam: 
With reference to footnote 16 of my article entitled 
“Michelangelo at Saint Peter's: The Arberino Correspon- 
dence," which appeared in the September, 1978 issue of the 
Art Bulletin, I would like to note that Professor George Kubler 
has kindly informed me that doubts have arisen among 
Spanish specialists such as Gregorio de Andrés concerning 
the identification of Juan Bautista de Toledo with Giovanni 
Battista de Alfonsis, mainly based on the absence from the 
Spanish documents of such a family name in relation to the 
first architect of the Escorial. No writing in Italian is known 
by him, nor any residence elsewhere than in Naples. The 
last word on this question has not been spoken, but we may 
be certain of one thing: Giovanni Battista de Alfonsis was 
capable of using the Italian language with gusto and em- 

phasis! 
HOWARD SAALMAN 
Carnegie- Mellon University 


Correction 

In the article by Juergen Schulz, "Jacopo de' Barbari's View 
of Venice,” in the September Art Bulletin, the following 
printer's errors in the documents should be corrected. On p. 
429, n. 10, insert hyphens at the ends of lines 4 and 9 of the 
document. On p. 466, col. 1, 1. 7, after "city." insert the 
sentence: "There follows Rome, which is an inland city." On 
page 473, col. 1, under “Block A," on 1. 5, for “Domenis” 
read "Domeni." On the same page, under "Block B," for 1. 4 
substitute two lines reading, respectively: ".S. jacobs .5. 
michahel .S. cristoffolo" and "De Citra: .S. M. del orto mi 
seri cor dia. .S. Souia". 
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print 
VII The Iconography of the Immaculate Conception in the Middle 
e: or Early Renaissance, MIRELLA LEVI D'ANCONA, 
19 of print 
VIII Ptolemaic Paintings and Mosaics and the Alexandrian Style, 
BLANCHE R. BROWN, 1957, out of print 
IX Ionian Trade and Colonization, cARL ROEBUCK, 1959, out of 
print 


Eu X Apulian Red-Figured Vase-Painters of the Plain Style, ALDO 


ANDER'CAMBITOGLOU and A. D. TRENDALL, 1961, out of print 
XI The Parma Idefonsus, MEYER SCHAPIRO, 1964, $9.20 (mem- 
bers. $6.90) 
XII The Church of Santa Trinita in Florence, HOWARD SAALMAN, 
1966, out of print 
XIII The Portal of the Saints at Reims Cathedral: A Study i in Medi- 
aeval Iconography, WILLIAM M. HINKLE, 1965, out of print 
XIV Panel Reliefs of Marcus Aurelius, INEZ SCOTT RYBERG, 1967, 
out of print 
XV Dolce' "Aretino" and Venetian Art Theory of the Cinque- 
cento, MARK W. ROSKILL, 1968, $10.00 (members $7.50) 
XVI The Murals of Eugène Delacroix at Saint-Sulpice, JACK J. 
SPECTOR, 1968, $15.00 (members $11. 35) 
XVII Bernini and the Crossing of Saint Peter's, IRVING LAVIN, 
1968, $15.00 (members $11.25) 


XVIII Antoine Le Pautre: A French Architect of the Era of Louis 
XIV, ROBERT BERGER, 1969, $18.50 (members $13.87) 

XIX The Bigallo: The Oratory and Residence of the Compagnia del 
Bigallo e della Misericordia in Florence, HOWARD SAALMAN, 
1969, $12.50 (members $9.38) l 

XX The Portraits of Charles V of France, CLAIRE RICHTER SHER- 
MAN, 1969, $15.00 (members $11.25) 

XXI Brancusi's Birds, ATHENA TACHA SPEAR, 1969, $15.00 (mem- 
bers $11.25) 

XXII A Collection of Sculpture in Classical and Early Christian 
Antioch, DERICKSEN BRINKERHOFF, 1969, $15.00 (members 
$11.25) 

XXIII The Paintings in the "Studiolo'' of Isabella d'Este at Mantua, 
EGON VERHEYEN, 1971, $15.00 (members $11.25) 

XXIV The Classical Monument: Reflections on the Connection be- 
ween Art and Morality in Greek and Roman Sculptyre, 
PHILIPP FEHL, 1971, $15.00 (members $11.25) 

XXV The Architecture of the Monastic Library in Italy, 1300-1600, ° 

JAMES F. O'GORMAN, 1972, $15.00 (members $11.25) 
XXVI Anticlassicism in Greek Sculpture of the Fourth Century B.C., 
‘BLANCHE R. BROWN, 1973, $18.50 (members $13.87) 
XXVII Visnu's Flaming Wheel: The Iconography of the Sudarsana- . 
cakra, WAYNE E. BEGLEY, 1974, $18.50 (members $13.87) 
XXVIII Leonardo and Central Italian Art, 1515—1550, KATHLEEN 
WEIL-GARRIS POSNER, 1974, $18.50 (members $13.87) . 
XXIX Circle and Oval in the Square of Saint Peter's: Design and 
Meaning in Bernint’s Plan, TIMOTHY KAORI KITAO, 1974, 
$18.50 (members $13.87) 

XXX Romanesque Wooden Doors of Auvergne, WALTER CAHN; 

1975, $18.50 (members $13.87) 
XXXI Caravaggio and His Copyists, ALFRED MOIR, 1977, $22.50 

(members $16.87) | 

XXXII La Vie de Nostre Benoit Sauveur Ihesuscrist & La Saincte Vie 
de Nostre Dame, MILLARD MEISS and ELIZABETH H. BEATSON 
1977, $22.50 (members $16.87) 

XXXIII Niccolò di Giovanni Fiorentino and Venetian Sculpture of the 

. Early Renaissance, ANNE MARKHAM SCHULZ, 1978, $22.50 

(members $16.87) - 

XXXIV Netherlandish Scrolled Gables of the Sixteenth and Early 
Seventeenth Centuries, HENRY-RUSSELL HITCHCOCK, 1978, 
$22.50: (members $16.87) 
Available volumes may be ordered from New York University 
Press, 21 West Fourth Street, New York, N.Y. 10003. 
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